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P RUDENTIUS, Aurelius Clemens, a Christian verse- 
writer, apparently a native of Spain, who flourished 
during the latter half of the 4th century and in the begin- 
ning of the 5th. According to the meagro and vague auto- 
biographical notices given by himself in the preface to his 
poems ho was born in the year 34S, and, after receiving a 
liberal education, practised at the bar and subsequently 
held judicial office in two important cities. At the time 
of the publication of his poems in 405 he held from the 
emperor a high military appointment at court. Of his 
subsequent history nothing is known. 

His extant works, besides tlic prcfaco already referred to and an 
epilogue, arc tlic following (1) Cathcmcrinon Liber, a series of 
twelve hymns {KadtjpepivZv b/tvQv) in various metres to ho repeated 
or sung at particular periods of the day or seasons of the year ; ( 2 ) 
Apotheosis, a poem of 1085 hexameter verses on the divinity of 
Christ ; (3) Hamartigcnia (907 hexameter verses) on the origin of 
evil and sin ; (4) Psijchomach ia, or tlio conflict between virtue and 
vice for the soul (915 hexameter verses) ; (5) Contra Symmachim, 
two hooks, of 658 and 1131 hexameter verses respectively, directed 
against the petition of Syninmchus to the cinporor for the restora- 
tion of the altar and statue of Victory which Gratinn had cast 
down ; ( 6 ) Pcrislcphanon Liber, fourteen poems in various metres, 
in honour of certain saints who had won the crown of martyrdom 
(hence the name, vepl 0 Tt$di>wj>),— these, which are often vigorous 
and graphic, aro generally considered to show Pradcntius at his 
host ; (7) Diptych on or Dittochxon, a series of forty-nine hexameter 
tctrasticlis on various events and characters mentioned in Scripture. 
The cdilio princcja appeared at Deventer in 1472 ; among modern 
editions may be named tlioso of Faustus Avovalus (2 vols., Romo, 
17SS-89), Obbarius (Tubingen, 1845), and Drcsscl (Lcipsic, 1S60). 

PRUD’HON, Pierre (175S-1S23), French painter, born 
at Cluny on the 4th of April 1758, was the third son of a 
mason. The monks of the abbey undertook his education. 
The paintings which decorated the monastery excited his 
emulation, and by the aid of Moreau, bishop of Mficon, he 
was placed with De'vosges, director of the art school at 
Dijon. In 177S Prud’hon went to Paris armed with a 
letter to Wille, the celebrated engraver, and three years 
later he obtained the triennial prize of the states of 
Burgundy, which enabled him to go to Rome, where he 
became intimate with Canova. He returned to Paris in 
1787, and led for some time a precarious existence, paint- 
ing portraits and making designs for booksellers. The 
illustrations which he executed for the Daplrnis and Chloe 
published by Didot brought him into notice, and his 
reputation was extended by the success of his decorations 


in the Hotel do Landry (now Rothschild), his ceiling paint- 
ing of Truth and Wisdom for Versailles (Louvre), and of 
Diana and Jupiter for the Gallery of Antiquities in the 
Louvre. In 180S he exhibited Crime pursued by Venge- 
ance and Justice (Louvre, engraved by Royer), which had 
been commissioned for the assize courts, and Psyche carried 
off by Zephyrs (engraved by Massard). These two remark- 
able compositions brought Prud’hoh the Legion of Honour ; 
his merit was widely recognized ; he received innumerable 
orders, and in 1816 entered the Institute. Easy as to 
fortune, and consoled for the misery of his marriage by 
the devoted care of his excellent and charming pupil, 
Mademoiselle Mayer, Prud’hon’s situation seemed enviable; 
but Mademoiselle Mayer’s tragical suicide on 26th May 
1821 brought ruin to his home, and two years later (16th 
February 1823) Prud’hon followed her to the grave. The 
classic revival which set in towards the close of the 18th 
century, and of which Louis David was the academic chief, 
found in Prud’hon an interpreter whose gifts of grace and 
naivete tempered by seriousness atoned by the personal 
Charm which they imparted to all he did for the want of 
severity and correctness in his execution. Mademoiselle 
Mayer (1778- 1S21) was his ablest pupil. Her Aban- 
doned Mother and Happy Mother are in the Louvre. 

Toiart, Notice historique dc la, vie ct entires de P. Prttahon ; 
ArcJi.dc Fart franqais ; Qu. de Quincy, Discours prononct sur la 
tombe dc Prud’hon, Fcv. 1S2S ; Eugene Delacroix, Rev. dcs Deux 
Mondcs, 1846 ; Charles Blanc, Hist, dcs puntres francais. 

PRUSSIA (Ger., Pmtssen ; Lat., Borussta), a kingdom Plato L 
of northern Europe and by far the most important mem- 
ber of the German empire, occupies almost the whole ot 
northern Germany, between 5° 52' and 2^ o 3 E. ong 
and 49° 7' and 55° 53’ N. Iat. It now forms a tolerabl} 
compact mass of territory, with its longest axis from south- 
west to north-east ; but within the limits just indicated lit 
the “enclaves” Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, and 
other small German states, while beyond them it possesses 
Hohenzollern, in the south of Wurtemberg, and other 
“exclaves” of minor importance. On 
bounded by the North Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic , on 
the E. bv Russia and Poland ; on the S. by Austrian 
Silesia, Moravia, Bohemia, Saxony thcTlmmgian states, 
Bavaria, Hcsse-Darmstadt, the Rhenish Palatinate, and 
Lorraine; and on the W. by Luxemburg, Belgium, and 
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the Netherlands. With the exception of the sea on the 
north and the mountain -barrier on the south-east, the 
frontiers are political rather than geographical, a fact that 
has always been characteristic of Prussia's limits and that 
has lind considerable influence in determining its history. 
The Prussian monarchy, with an area of 135,490 square 
miles, comprises nearly two-thirds of the entire extent of 
the German empire. Its kernel is the Mark of Branden- 
burg, round which the rest of tho state has been built up 
gradually, not without costly and exhausting wars. Tho 
territory rilled over by the first Hohenzollcrn elector 
(1415-40) did not exceed 11,400 square miles, an area 
that had been quadrupled before the death of the first king 
in 1713. Frederick the Great left behind him a realm of 
75,000 square miles, and the following two monurchs, by 
their Polish and Westphalian acquisitions, brought it to a 
s'zo not far short of its present extent (122,000 square 
miles in 1803). After the disastrous war of 1806 Prussia 
shrank to something smaller than the kingdom of Frederick 
the Great (61,000 square miles), and the readjustment 
of Europe in 1815 still left it short by 14,000 square 
miles of its extent in 1803. Fully one-fifth of its present 



Prussian dominions. 


History. 

The claims which Prussian history makes upon our 
attention are based neither upon venerable antiquity nor 
upon uniformity of origin. Tho territorial and political 
development of the countiy has taken place wbolly^itMn 
he last thousand years ; and the materials out of which it 
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Elbe on the west to the Oder and the Vistula on tho cast 
is a question mainly of antiquarian interest and one upon 
which authorities are not wholly agreed. In the open- 
ing centuries of tho Christian era we find it occupied by 
Slavonic tribes, whose boundaries reach even to tho west 
of the Elbe, and the conquest nnd absorption of tbeso by 
the growing German power form the subject of flic early 
history of Brandenburg. Hand in hand with the territorial 
extension of the Germans went the spread of Christianity, 
which, indeed, often preceded tho arms of the conquering 
race. Tho Slavs to the cast of the Elbe wero left un- 
molested down to tho foundation of the German monarchy, 
established by tho successors of Charlemagne about the 
middle of the 9th century. Then ensued the period of 
formation of the German “marks” or marches, which served 
at once as bulwarks against tho encroachments of external 
enemies and as nuclei of further conquest. The North E->tal>- 
Mark of Saxony, corresponding roughly to the northern lMiment 
part of the present province of Saxony, to tho west of Die °f t,IB 
Elbe, was established by the emperor Henry I. about the 
year 930, and formed tho beginning of the Prussian state. * 

The same energetic monarch extended his career of con- 
quest considerably to tho cast of the Elbe, obtaining more 
or less firm possession of Pricgmtz, Jtuppin, and the district 
round the sources of the Havel, and oven carried his 
a ™. 3 10 t,ie touria of the Oder. His son Otho I (936- 
9(3) followed in his father's footsteps and founded the 
bishoprics of Havelberg and Brandenburg, the latter taking 
Jname froin the important Wendish fortress of Bran- 

b^W^r 1 ? ? lC C ? d of 11,0 10111 «nh«y, however, 
the Wendish flood again swept over the whole territory 
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created arch-chamberlain of the German empire, an office 
that eventually brought in its train the privilege of belong- 
ing to the electoral college. Berlin became a fortified post 
of the margraves in 12-10 and soon began to take the place 
of Brandenburg as the political centre of the margraviate. 
Under IValdemnr, who succeeded in 1309, the scattered 
possessions of the house were again gathered into one hand, 
llis sway extended over the Altmark : Fricgnitz, or the 
Yormark ; the Middle Mark, now extending to the Oder : 
the lands of Krossen and Sternberg beyond the Oder; 
the Ukennark, to the north ; Upper and Lower Lnsatin ; 
and part of Pomerania, with a feudal superiority over the 
rest. No other German prince of the time had a more ex- 
tensive territory or one less exposed to imperial interference. 

With Waldenmr’s death in 1319 the Ascaninn line be- 
came extinct and a period of anarchy began, which lasted 
for a century and brought the once flourishing country 
to tho verge of annihilation. Its neighbours took advan- 
tage of its inasterless condition to help themselves to the 
outlying portions of its territory, and its resources were 
further wasted by intestine conflicts. In 1320 the emperor 
man Louis the Bavarian took possession of tho Mark as a lapsed 
fief, and conferred it upon his son Louis, at that time a 
cs ‘ mere child. But this connexion with the imperial house 
proved more of a curse than of a blessing: the younger 
Louis turned out a very incompetent ruler, and Branden- 
burg became involved in tho evils brought upon the 
Bavarian house by its conflict with the pope. To crown 
all. a pretender to the name of Waldcnmr appeared, whose 
claims to Brandenburg were supported by the new emperor, 
Charles IV. ; and in 1331 Louis, wearied of his profitless 
sovereignty, resigned the margraviate to his brothers. 
Louis the Homan and Otho. The first of those died in 
13C!», and Otho so to became embroiled with Charles IV. 
But lie was no match for the astute emperor, who in- 
vaded the Mark, and finally compelled the margrave to 
resign his territorv for a sum of rendv monev and tho 
.cm- promise of an annuity. The ambition of Charles was 
1 directed towards the establishment of a great cast German 
* monarchy, embracing Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Lnsatin, 
and Brandenburg, and lie had the sagacity to recognize 
the commercial importance of the last-named ns ottering 
an outlet by the Baltic Sea. Charles, however, died in 
1378, and with him perished his fur-reaching plans. He 
was succeeded in the electorate of Brandenburg — for ns 
such it had been formally recognized in the Golden Bull 
of 1336 — by his second son Sigismund. This prince was 
too greatly hampered by his other schemes to bestow much 
attention on Brandenburg, and in 13SS his pecuninry 
embarrassments were so great that ho gave the electorate 
in pawn to his cousin .Tobst or Jodocus of Moravia. The 
unfortunate country seemed now to have reached the lowest 
point, consistent with its further independent existence. 
Jobst looked upon it merely as a source, of income and 
made little or no attempt at government. Internal order 
completely disappeared, and tlm nobles made war on each 
other or plundered tho more peaceful citizens without let 
or hindrance. Powerful neighbours again took the op- 
portunity of appropriating such parts of Brandenburg as 
lay most convenient to their own borders, and the final 
dissolution of the electorate seemed imminent. Jobst died 
in 1411; and Sigismund, who succeeded to tho imperial 
throne mainly through tho help of Frederick YI., burgrave 
of Nuremberg, conferred the electorate of Brandenburg on 
this stout supporter, partly in gratitude for services rendered 
and partly as a mortgage for money advauced. Sigismund 
also may possibly have recognized in Frederick the fitting 
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to their old frontier on the Eibe. At first Frederick was 
merely appointed administrator of 'Brandenburg ; but in 
1413 he was declared the actual feudal superior of tho 
land, and two years later formally installed as elector. 

The Brandenburg to which Frederick succeeded was con- Internal 
siderably smaller than it had been in the best days of the c °'|- 
Ascanians, consisting merely of the Altmark, Priegnitz, 
the Mittolmark, part of the Ukcrmark, and the territory of i, ur& l ' 
Sternberg. Including his family possessions of Ansbach nth to 
and Baireuth, ho ruled over a territory of about 11,400 14thcct 
square miles in extent. The internal condition of Brandon- 
burg had declined as much as its territorial extension had 
decreased. The central power had become weakened and 
the whole inner organization relaxed, while the electorate 
had also lost most of the advantages that once favourably 
distinguished it from other imperial fiefs. Under the first 
margraves the official side of their position had been pro- 
minent, and it was not forgotten that technically they 
were little more than tho representatives of the emperor. 

Tn tho 13th century this feeling began to disappear, and 
Brandenburg enjoyed an independent importance and 
carried out an independent policy in a way not paralleled 
in any other German mark. The emperor was still, of 
course, the suzerain of the country, but his relations with 
it had so little influence on the course of its development 
that they may he practically ignored. Within the Mark 
the power of the margraves was at first almost unlimited. 

This arose in part from the fact that few great nobles had 
followed Albert the Bear in his crusade against the Wends, 
and tlmt consequently there were few large feudal manors 
or lordships with their crowds of dependent vassals. The 
groat hulk of the knights, tho towns, and the rural com- 
munes held their lands and derived their rights directly 
from the margraves, who thus stood in more or less im- 
mediate contact with all classes of their subjects. Tho 
towns and villages were generally laid out by contractors 
( ’hx'-ihm ), not necessarily of noble birth, who were installed 
as hereditary chief magistrates of the community and re- 
ceived numerous encouragements to reclaim waste lands. 

This mode of colonization was especially favourable to the 
peasantry, who seem in Braudenluirg to have retained the 
disposal of their persons and property at a time when 
villainage or serfdom was the ordinary state of their class 
in feudal Europe. The dues paid by these contractors in 
return for their concessions formed the principal revenue of 
the margraves. As the expenses of the latter increased, 
chiefly in consequence of the calls of war, lavish donations 
to the clergy, and the attempt to maintain court establish- 
ments for all the members of the reigning house, they were 
frequently driven to pawn these dues for sums of ready 
money. This gave the knights or barons an opportunity 
to buy out the village magistrates and replace them with 
creatures of their own; and the axe was laid at the root 
of the freedom of the peasants when Louis the Bavarian 
formally recognized the patrimonial or manorial juris- 
diction of the noblesse. Henceforth the power of the 
nobles steadily increased at the expense of the peasants, 
who were gradually reduced to ft state of feudal servitude. 

Iustcad of communicating directly with the margrave 
through liis burgraves and vogts (bailifis), the village com- 
munities came to be represented solely by the knights who 
had obtained feudal possession of their lands. Many of 
the towns followed in their wake. Others were enabled 
to maintain their independence, and also made use of the 
pecuniary needs of the margraves, until many of than 
practically became municipal republics. Their strength, 
however, "was perhaps more usefully shown m their ability 
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of dividing the territory among tlie various scions of the 
reigning house, the Mark grew steadily in size and import-' 
ance. Before the end of the 12th century the margrave was 
created arch-chamberlain of the German empire, an office 
that eventually brought in its train the privilege of belong- 
ing to the electoral college. Berlin became a fortified,post 
of the margraves in 1240 and soon began to take the place 
of Brandenburg as the political centre of the margraviate. 
Under Waldemar, who succeeded in 1309, the scattered 
possessions of the house were again gathered into one hand. 
His sway extended over the Altmark ; Priegnitz, or the 
Yormark; the Middle Mark, now extending to tho Oder; 
the lands of Krosscn and Sternberg beyond tho Oder; 
the Ulcermark, to the north ; Upper and Lower Lusatia ; 
and part of Pomerania, with a feudal superiority over the 
rest. No other German prince of tho time had a more ex- 
tensive territory or one less exposed to imperial interference. 

With Waldemar’s death in 1319 the Ascanian line be- 
came extinct and a period of anarchy began, which lasted 
for a century and' brought the once flourishing country 
to tho verge of annihilation. Its neighbours took advan- 
tage of its masterless condition to help themselves to the 
outlying portions of its territory, and its resources were 
further wasted by intestine conflicts. In 1 320 the emperor 
varian Louis the Bavarian took possession of tho Mark as a lapsed 
ires an< ^ con ^ erre< ^ ^ u P on his son Louis, at that time a 
1 • mere child. But this connexion with the imperial house 
proved more of a curse than of a blessing : the younger 
Louis turned out a very incompetent ruler, and Brandon- 
burg became involved in the evils brought upon the 
Bavarian house by its conflict with the pope. To crown 
all, a pretender to the name of Waldemar appeared, whose 
claims to Brandenburg were supported by the new emperor, 
Charles IV. ; and in 1351 Louis, wearied of his profitless 
sovereignty, resigned the margraviate to his brothers, 
Louis the Roman and Otho. The first of these died in 
1365, and Otho soon became embroiled with Charles IY. 
But he was no match for the astute emperor, who in- 
vaded the Mark, and finally compelled the margrave to 
resign his territory for a sum of ready money and tho 
xcm- promise of an annuity. Tho ambition of Charles was 
Y directed towards the establishment of a great cast German 
res. monarc hy, embracing Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Lusatia, 
and Brandenburg, and he had the sagacity to recognize 
the commercial importance of the last-named as offering 
an outlet by the Baltic Sea. Charles, however, died in 
1378, and with him perished his far-reaching plans. He 
was succeeded in the electorate of Brandenburg — for as 
such it had been formally recognized in the Golden Bull 
of 1356 — by his second son Sigismund. This prince was 
too greatly hampered by his other schemes to bestow much 
attention on Brandenburg, and in 1388 his pecuniary 
embarrassments were so great that he gave the electorate 
in pawn to his cousin Job3t or Jodocu 3 of Moravia. The 
unfortunate country seemed now to have reached the lowest 
point consistent with its further independent existence. 
Jobst looked upon it merely as a source, of income and 
made little or no attempt at government. Internal order 
completely disappeared, and the nobles made war on each 
other or plundered the more peaceful citizens without let 
or hindrance. Powerful neighbours again took the op- 
portunity of appropriating such parts of Brandenburg as 
lay most convenient to their own borders, and tho final 
dissolution of the electorate seemed imminent. Jobst died 
in 1411 ; and Sigismuud, who succeeded to the imperial 
throne mainly through tho help of Frederick YL, burgrave 
of Nuremberg, conferred tho electorate of Brandenburg on 
this stout supporter, partly in gratitude for services rendered 
and partly as a mortgage for money advanced.. Sigismund 
also may possibly have recognized in Frederick tho fitting 


3 

ruler to checkmate any attempt on the part of the Polish- 
Lithuanian power, which had just overthrown the Teutonic 
Order (see p. 6), to push forward the Slavonic settlements 
to their old frontier on the Elbe. At first Frederick was 
merely appointed administrator of 'Brandenburg ; hut in 
1415 he was declared the actual feudal superior of the 
land, and two years later formally installed as elector. 

The Brandenburg to which Frederick succeeded was con- In 
siderably smaller than it had been in the best da 3 's of the c °»- 
Ascanians, consisting merely of the Altmark, Priegnitz, ^ itio “ 
the Mittelmark, part of the Ukermark, and the territory of 
Sternberg. Including his family possessions of Ansbach litli t 
and Baireuth, he ruled over a territory of about 11,4.00 14tliv. 
square miles in oxtont. The internal condition of Branden- 
burg had declined as much as its territorial extension had 
decreased. The central power had become weakened and 
tho whole inner organization relaxed, while the electorate 
had also lost most of the advantages that once favourably 
distinguished it from other imperial fiefs. Under the first 
margraves the official side of their position had been pro- 
minent, and it was not forgotten that technically they 
wore little more than the representatives of the emperor. 

In the 13th century this feeling began to disappear, and 
Brandenburg enjoyed an independent importance and 
carried out an independent policy in a way not paralleled 
in any other German mark. The emperor was still, of 
course, the suzerain of the country, hut his relations with 
it had so little influence on the course of its development 
that they may be practically ignored. Within the Mark 
the power of the margraves was at first almost unlimited. 

This arose in part from the fact that few great nobles had 
followed Albert the Bear in his crusade against the Wends, 
and that consequently there were few large feudal manors 
or lordships with their crowds of dependent vassals. The 
great bulk of the knights, the towns, and the rural com- 
munes held their lands and derived their rights directly 
from the margraves, who thus stood in more or less im- 
mediate contact with all classes of tlieir subjects. The 
towns and villages were generally laid out by contractors 
(locaiorcs), not necessarily of noble birth, who were installed 
as hereditary chief magistrates of the community and re- 
ceived numerous encouragements to reclaim waste lands. 

This mode of colonization ■was especially favourable to the 
peasantry, who seem in Brandenburg to have retained tho 
disposal of their persons and property at a time when 
villainage or serfdom was the ordinary state of their class 
in feudal Europe. The dues paid by these contractors in 
return for their concessions formed the principal revenue of 
the margraves. As the expenses of the latter increased, 
chiefly in consequence of the calls of war, lavish donations 
to tho clergy, and the attempt to maintain court establish- 
ments for all the members of the reigning house, they were 
frequently driven to pawn these dues for sums of ready 
money. This gave the knights or barons an opportunity 
to buy out the village magistrates and replace them with 
creatures of their own ; and the axe was laid at the root 
of the freedom of the peasants when Louis the Bavarian 
formally recognized the patrimonial or manorial juris- 
diction of tho noblesse. Henceforth the power of the 
nobles steadily increased at the expense of the peasants, 
who were gradually reduced to a state of feudal servitude. 

Instead of communicating directly with the margrave 
tlirough liis burgraves and vogts (bailiffs), the villago com- 
munities came to be represented solely by the knights who 
had obtained feudal possession of their lands. Many of 
the towns followed in their wake. Others were enabled 
to maintain their independence, and also made use of the 
pecuniary needs of the margraves, until many of them 
practically became municipal republics. Their strength, 
however, was perhaps more usefully shown in their ability 
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1 170 and in 1280 we find the margraves solemnly bindm D 
aSXm not to raise e “ beds - or ndd M X 
tribution (like the English “benevolence ) without the 
SnLt of their estates By 1355 the estates had secured 
the appointment of a permanent councillor, without whose 
concatrenee the decrees of the margraves were invalid. 
h) tho century to followed tlie extinction of the Ascamans 
liberty degenerated into liceDce, and the land ms given 
over to an almost total anarchy _ Only the most powerful 
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towns were able to maintain their independence, and many 
of them and of the clergy paid regular black-mail to the 
nearest nobles. Thus rotten within, it is no wonder that 
the electorate completely lost its independent political 
importance. 

The Uohmollem. — The new ruler who had to face this 
state of affairs was a member of an old Swabian family, 
which took its name of Hohenzollem from the ancestral 
cattle in the Swabian Alb. Recent investigation has 
traced back the line to Hunfrid, duke of Rluetia and Istria 
at tho beginning of the 9th century, a member of the 
widely-spread family of the Burkardiugians, while it finds 
the actual progenitors of the Swabian branch of the family 
in two Alcnmnnian dukes of the 10th century. At a later 
period the Holienzollerns were conspicuous for their loyal 
services to the Hohenstauffen emperors, under whom they 
acquired extensive possessions in Franconia and Moravia, 
and also the office of burgrave of N nremberg (1191). They 
were ultimately recognised as among the most powerful 
princes of tho empire, and, though they never attained to 
the electoral dignity, they frequently exercised considerable 
influence in tho transference of the imperial crown. Rudolf 
of Hapshurg owed his succession in 1273 to the exertions 
of one Hohcnzollcra burgrave, and Louis tho Bavarian 
owed the victory of Muhldorf (1322) to another. Tim two 
sons of the first burgrave, Conrad and Frederick, divided 
their inheritance between them, the former retaining the 
Franconiau estates and the dignity of burgrave, the latter 
the ancestral possessions in Swabia. From the first of 
these descended the rulers of Prussia, while tho other line 
also still exists in tho person of the mediatized prince of 
Uolicnwllern-Sigmaringen. 

Frederick f 1 4 1 !iji ia (\\ «• 

av-umed the ^ * .mlhs u, suowea nimsell equal to 
the troublesome task before him, and would have been still 
more successful had his interests been limited to the eloc- 
torata By a prudent mixture of lenity and firmness, which 
did not shrink from actual fighting, he controlled tho law- 
losness of the Qiutaoire and other robbeT barons, restored 
a fair degree of internal order, and made his subjects feel 
that the central power was a fact that could not be ignored 
" lu!l ;“" s rc ^ l!aUn S tllc affairs of Brandenburg, Frederick 
rra, a ;o a conspicuous figure in imperial politics, especially 
m the lluMita wars. His candidature for the imnerkl 
SbiT V ,38,n “y|l? ' «a ‘lie first occasion on 
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nossession of the Neumnrk, which had been g ' en m 
pledge to the Teutonic Order in 1402, and would Jmve 
added Lusatia and Pomerania to his domains if the 
had dot placed obstacles in his way. A factoring 
feud with the archbishop of Magdeburg was also finally, 
settled in this reign. Under his brother and successor 
Albert (1470-1486), surnamed “Achilles” from his chival- Albert 
rous valour and military talent, the Franconian lands were 
again united with Brandenburg. Albert allowed his devo- 
tion to the emperor to interfere to some extent with ms 
own interests, but ho carried on successful wars with 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania, and effectually resisted the 
attempts of the Teutonic knights to repossess themselves 
of the Neumark. His name is best remembered by the 
Dispositio Achillea, a family ordinance providing for the 
future separation of Brandenburg and Ansbach-Bairouth, 
and establishing the custom of primogeniture in each. 
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According to Hallarn, this was the first instance o£ the 
legal establishment of primogeniture, and, when wo con- 
sider the effect it had in keeping the Brandenburg posses- 
sions together, while those of Saxony (for instance) were 
frittered away among younger sons and their descendants, 
we shall not fail to discern its importance in determining 
Prussia’s future. With the accession of John (1480-1499), John 
surnamed “Cicero” on account of liia eloquence or of his! 0 ' 010 )- 
knowledge of Latin, begins a short period in which tho 
raters of Brandenburg take little shave in imperial politics. 

At home John found his hands full in repressing the dis- 
orders that had arisen through Albert’s long absence from 
the electorate, and he acted with such vigour and address 
that he succeeded in obtaining from the towns an import- 
ant excise on beer, frequently refused to his father. The 
old claim to feudal supremacy over Pomerania, dating 
from the days of the Ascanians, was compromised in 1493 
for an assurance of eventual succession on the extinction 
f. dukes - The “ext elector, Joachim I. Joachim 
(1499-1535), acquired the surname of “Nestor” from lush (N*s- 
encouragement of learning, which ho showed inter alia by lo ^' 
toe foundation of a university at Frankforton-thc-Oder. 

He also effected an important internal reform by the intro- 
duction of Roman law, looking upon this as an easier way 
of securing uniformity of procedure than by a codification 
ot the heterogeneous common law of his dominions The 
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a careful avoidance of conflict vritli the emperor and 
■Roman Catholic party. The church ordinance which 
'he framed for Brandenburg was drawn up in such a 
way that the head of the state became likewise the head 
of the state church, and henceforth he regarded him- 
self, like Henry VIII. of England, as standing towards 
his own country in the place of the pope. The public 
introduction of the new faith was accomplished without 
difficulty, and the clergy witnessed the secularization of 
their property with much equanimity. The funds thus 
acquired by Joachim, a prince of magnificent ideas and of 
lavish expenditure, were of great service to him ; but part 
of them he devoted to the encouragement of science and 
art. A compact of mutual right of eventual inheritance 
made in 1537 with the duke of Liegnitz and Brieg was of 
great ultimate importance as affording Frederick II. a 
pretext for his claims to Silesia. A still more useful 
arrangement of a similar kind was carried out by Joachim 
in 1569, when he secured the right of succession to the 
duchy of Prussia. 

nuden- Between the accession of the Hohenzollorn dynasty and 

T 8 the period at which we have now arrived the area of 

15 to Brandenburg had been increased to nearly 15,000 square 

71 . miles, and its material prosperity had grown in at least an 
equal ratio. It was still, however, far from being a com- 
pact or united state, nor had it as yet any pretension to 
an independent part on the European stage. Perhaps the 
most marked internal change was the increase in the power 
of the estates, resulting in great measure from the financial 
needs of the electors. Their gradual progress towards com- 
plete recognition as a co-ordinate branch of government 
may be said to have culminated in the formal declaration 
of Joachim IL, that he would never undertake any action 
of importance affecting the welfare of his subjects without 
first consulting the estates. Yet alongside of this growth 
of the estates there were other causes at work paving the 
way for the future absolutism of the rulers. Thus the 
new ecclesiastical constitution brought the elector, as head 
of the church, into immediate relation with all classes of 
the people, and the abolition of the distinction between 
mediate and immediate subjects in the religious sphere 
prepared the way for a similar position in secular matters. 
So too the introduction of Roman law accustomed the 
mind to dwell on the central authority and administration, 
and its very terminology promoted the conception of the 
elector as a “royal” ruler. A more important cause, 
hoAvever, than either of these was the gradual decline of 
the power of the towns, with the accompanying revival of 
that of the nobles. The practical independence and com- 
parative wealth of the towns had been followed by intestine 
feuds, in which the patricians were arrayed against the 
guilds, and these not only weakened the towns directly, 
but also gave the electors frequent pretexts to interfere 
and curtail their privileges. At the end of the reign of 
Joachim II. the elector and the diet, the noblesse and the 
municipalities, were still in a state of comparative and 
promising equilibrium. But it was evident that the power 
- of the diet was now almost wholly confined to its command 
of the purse, and that an elector who could make himself 
independent of its subsidies would be in a position to defy 
its claims ; while it was equally evident that the growing 
w eakness of the towns was incapacitating them for any 
’ effectual resistance to an ambitious prince, who might 
utilize the congenial support of the noblesse as a stepping- 
stone to arbitrary power. The short-sighted and selfish 
neglect of general questions now making way among the 
separate sections of the diet, and their increasing tendency 
to appear at those sittings only in which their own peculiar 
interests were under discussion, also helped to free the 
lmnds of the electors. The condition of the peasantry 


had been steadily deteriorating, and their personal rights 
were already seriously encroached upon. 

Under Joachim’s son, John George (1571-1598), who Jolm 
permanently reunited the Neumark with. Brandenburg, the George, 
tendencies just noticed received emphatic expression. AH 
vacant official positions were filled with members of the 
noblesse, who also received the right of exacting compul- 
sory service from the peasants and other similar privileges. 

The elector, who acquired the name of “Oekonom” or 
steward from his admirable financial management, soon 
reduced the large debt left by his father, and, leaning on 
the support he had earned from the barons, was able to 
act with great independence towards the other elements 
of the diet. During his undisturbed reign the material 
prosperity of Brandenburg advanced considerably, and the 
population was increased by numerous Protestant refugees 


from France and Holland. Joachim Frederick (1598- J »* 
1608) had the good sense and resolution to oppose the Fl 1 
testament of his father, which had assigned the Neuraark 


to his younger brother, and in the Gera Bond executed a 
solemn ratification of the Dispositio Achillea. Ansbach and 
Baireutli were formally relinquished to the younger line, 
and have never since, except from 1791 to 1806, formed 
part of the Prussian dominions. This reign is memorable 
for the establishment of a state council ( Staatsrath ), which 
served in some degree as a ministerial cabinet, and may be 
characterized as the nucleus of the bureaucracy of modem 


Prussia. John Sigismund (1608-1619) does not seem to John 
have been a man of marked personal character, but liis^Sj*^ 
reign is of great importance in the history of Brandenburg nmu ’ 
on account of the extensive territorial enlargement that 


fell to its lot. The contingency which had been contem- 
plated in the treaty with Prussia in 1569 was realized on 
the death of Duke Albert in 1618; and John Sigismund, 
whose title was strengthened by his marriage with the late 
duke’B daughter, inherited the duchy. His marriage also 
brought him a claim to the duchies of Cleves and Jiilich 
and other lands near the Rhine, but this title was disputed 
by the count palatine of Neuburg. The count embraced 
Roman Catholicism, and his contest with the elector soon 
became a mere incident in the great conflict that now broke 
out between the two religions. The disputed territories 
were occupied by Spanish and Dutch troops, and neither 
claimant derived much advantage from them till after the 
Thirty Years’ War. For a time, however, the outlying 
possessions of John Sigismund touched on both sides the 
limits of modem Prussia. In 1613 the elector, either from 
pure conviction or from a desire to conciliate the Reformed 
diet of Cleves, announced his adoption of the Reformed 
(Calvinistic) type of Protestantism, an action that gave 
great offence in his older dominions. He made, hou ever, 
no attempt to induce his subjects to follow his example, 
and may be said to have inaugurated the policy of religious 
toleration that has since been characteristic of Prussian 
rulers. During his reign his territories were more than 
doubled in extent, covering at his death an area of 31,000 
square miles; but the elector of Brandenburg could not 
yet claim to rank above those of Bavaria and Saxony. 

Duchy of Prussia . — The duchy of Prussia, thus ac- finch 
quired by the elector, formed the eastern half of the ter- 
ritory bearing the name of Preussen, and stretched along 
the Baltic Sea from the Vistula to the Memel. It still 
remained a Polish fief, and was separated from the rest 
of the electoral dominions by West Prussia,' which the 
Teutonic Order had been forced to resign to Poland ft 
century and a half before. The native Prussians were of 
a race akin to the Letts and Lithuanians, and their name 
(Pnta, Pruthenx) was probably derived from a Lettish 
root meaning “ intellige nce.” 1 Towar ds the e nd of the 

1 The traditionary connexion of the name with the proximity of 
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named Christian, who at the outset had some success and 
v.-ns appointed first bishop of Prussia. The Prussians, 
however, soon expelled Christian and his supporters, and 

. \ * ii »Li. r — yvUy># 1 aw«(t &nd exacting 
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invaded Polish territory, plundering and exacting 
c. In this extremity Christian and Conrad, duke of 
Teutonic Masovia, applied for aid to the knights of the Teutonic 
OrJtr. Or.DEK [g.v.), who gladly embarked on this new crusade. 
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The Prussians made a desperate resistance", but the military 
discipline and strength of the Teutonic knights were not in 
the long run to bo withstood, reinforced, as they were, by 
crowds of crusaders and adventurers anxious to share in 
the pious work, and assisted on. two occasions by the troops 
of Ottocar of Bohemia. The knights entered Prussia in 
1230, and after half a century of hard fighting found them- 
selves masters of the entire country. They had previously 
taken care to procure from the emperor and the popo a 
grant of all the lands they should conquer, as well as of 
those offered to them by Conrad of Masovia. At first the 
government of the Order, though arbitrary, was not un- 
favourable to the welfare of the land. Tho few native 
nobles who adopted Christianity were allowed to Tetain 
their privileged position, and the ranks of the noblesse 
wero recruited by grants to German knights. Numerous 
towns and villages wero built ; tho place of the greatly 
thinned Prussians was taken by industrious German 
colonists ; agriculture and commerce were carried on with 
energy and success ; and all aggression from without was 
vigorously repelled. The general plan of colonization was 
similar to that in Brandenburg, except that the place of 
the margravo was taken by a class of privileged nobles, 
who divided the power of government among them. In 
1309 Pomerelin, to tho west of the Vistula, was subdued, 
and tlie headquarters of the Order wero removed from 
Venice to tho fortress of Mtvricnburg on tho Vistula ; and 
before the end of the century the « Ordenslnnd " of Prussia 
is said to have contained about fifty walled - towns, still 
more numerous castles, and several hundred villages 
and hamlets, while it extended from Pomerania to the 
western frontier of Lithuania. The active trade which 
now flourished was carried on mainly with England and 
the IIameat.c towns. As time went on, however, the 
knights allowed their vows of temperance and chastity to 
M«k mto abeyance nnd became enervated by luxury and 
Th f oM "military skill declined, and they had 
. .ink to such a state of weakness that the single battle 
VvT^ in wllich they were defeated by 

Frederick Wiliiam' 


out interference from cither the empire or roianu, 

Albert continued to be a vassal of the latter state as duke 
of Prussia. The people of Prussia, many of whom liml 
already gone over to the new faith, hailed the reform with 
great satisfaction, ond most of tlio knights contentedly 
changed their life-rents for feudal holdings, married, and 
became hereditary nobles. When it passed into tlie hands 
of the elector of Brandenburg, Prussia thus consisted of a 
compact secular duchy, owing fealty to Poland, nnd pos- 
sessing the two well-defined estates of nobles and burghers, 
the first of which held tho reins of power. 

John Sigismund died in 1619, a year after his ncquisi- Goorpe 
tion of Prussia, and left his territories to his son George William. 
William (1619-1640). This unfortunate prince may per- 
haps he described as tho first utterly incompetent ruler 
of Ms line, though duo allowance must be made for the 
extreme difficulty of his position. Succeeding to power 
at tho outbreak of tho great struggle between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, he neglected tlio opportunity of joining 
with Saxony in tho formation of a strong league of German 
Protestant princes, and by his temporizing policy converted 
Iris electorate into the common battle-ground. In the 
language of Carlyle, “where tho Titans were bowling 
rocks at each other, George William hoped by dexterous 
skipping to escape share of the game.” His own irresolu- 
tion was aided by the fact that his chancellor and chief 
adviser, Schwarzcnberg, was a Homan Catholic and of 
strong imperialist sympathies, while the great bulk of his 
subjects dreaded an increase of the power of Calvinism 
almost more than that of Homan Catholicism. Branden- 
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burg was overrun m turn by Mansfeld, Tilly, and Wallen- 
stein, anti sufiered as much as if it had taken an active 


part m the wav. The Restitution Edict of 1C2S, however 
gave tlio elector serious cause of alarm, and the appearance 
of Gustayus Adolphus before Berlin in 1631 confirmed 
his faltering decision and made him for a time throw in 
Ms lot with the Protestant cause. After the death of 
Gustavus, Brandenburg followed the example of Saxony 
m negotiating a separate peace with the emperor (1635 k 
Bnt tins apostasy brought little relief, as the emperor gave 
no md m expelling the Swedes from Brandenburg mid 

yeaTT; i° !ltinUed t0 for £3 

years, in 1639 the elector removed his court to Ivonm*. 
berg m Prussia, the only part of his realms in which ho 

SoTLSj 6 and tliere lie (liedi » 

temnorariM fl,„l ^g 0 r 6SS )’ ^ Ms Con- Great 

ages have agreed to dignify with Meets 


"iberg, and, in spite of 
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the emperor’s displeasure, concluded a peace with Sweden, 
which provided for the withdrawal of the Swedish troops 
from the electorate. During the following years of war 
Frederick William preserved a strict neutrality and utilized 
the opportunity to restore the material resources of his 
country and reorganize and strengthen his" army. The 
fruits of this line of action were seen at the peace of 
Westphalia (1648), when Frederick William, as lord of 
an efficient army of 25,000 men, was able to secure a 
ready hearing for his claims to territorial extension. He 
established his right to the whole of Pomerania, but; as the 
•Swedes refused to give up Western or Hither Pomerania 
(Vorpommern), he received as compensation the rich 
ecclesiastical principalities of Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and 
■Minden, in central Germany. In the second Swedish and 
Polish war, which broke out in 1655, he used his inter- 
mediate position with great skill and unscrupulousness, 
allying himself first with one and then with the other of 
the belligerents, as seemed likely to be most profitable, 
Thus the troops of Brandenburg took a prominent share in 
the defeat of the Poles at the three days’ battle of Warsaw 
(1656), in return for which service Sweden undertook to 
recognize the elector as independent sovereign of the duchy 
of Prussia. Scarcely, however, did the scale of victory 
begin to turn than the elector deserted his former ally, 
and in the treaty of Wehlau (1657) received his reward 
in the formal relinquishment by Poland of its feudal rights 
over Prussia. This important step, which added the 
electorate to the independent states of Europe and pre- 
pared the way for the growth of a great north German 
-power, w r as ratified three ycais later at the general peace of 
Oliva. In- 1666 the long- vexed question of the inheritance 
to the Bkenish duchies was settled by an amicable parti- 
tion, according to which Cleves, Marie, and Ravcnsberg 
fell to the share of Prussia. When Louis XIV. attacked 
Holland in 1672 Frederick William was at first the only 
German prince to suspect danger in the ambitious designs 
of the French monarch. In spite of tempting offers from 
France, he concluded an alliance with Holland, and at the 
head of Austrian and Brandenburgian troops joined the 
Dutch in an ineffectual campaign on the Rhino. In 1673 
he was forced, through lack of sufficient support from the 
emperor, to make peace "with France ; but ho joined the 
triple alliance of Holland, Spain, and the empire in the 
following year and took part in an indecisive campaign in 
Alsace. There he received intelligence that the Swedes, 
at the instigation of France, had broken into Brandenburg. 
Hastening back to his own country without delay, he took 
the enemy by surprise, and at the head of about 6000 
men gained a brilliant victory over twice that number 
of Swedish troops at Fehrbellin (1675), a small town to 
the north-west of Berlin. This success over the hitherto 
invincible Swedes lent great prestige to the elector s a.tms, 
and he followed it up by a series of vigorous campaigns, 
in which, with the aid of Denmark, he swept Branden- 
burg and Pomerania clear of the invaders, capturing Stettin 
in 1677 and Stralsund in 1678. The invasion of Prussia 
from Livonia, which formed the last effort of the Swedes, 
was also triumphantly repelled, the most mBinorabie inci- 
dent of the short struggle being the elector s forced march 
over the frozen surface of the Frisclm Haff. At the peace 
of St Germain (1679), however,, owing to the influence 
rf ImicTand tie i^ort of the emperor, 

Frederick William saw himself forced to restore Hither 
- Pomerania to Sweden. The policy of the last years of the 
Great Elector maybe described as an endeavour to hold 
the balance between France and the with Lou 

he joined in a somewhat unnaturalalha^evnm Loms 

\TV but after the revocation of the Edict 

(1 685) he drew nearer to Austria and covered the emperor 


rear m his war with the Turks. At his death, which took 
place in 1688, he was engaged in helping the prince of 
Orange to prepare for his descent on England. 

. The reign of the Great Elector forms one of the most Brand, 
signal instances in history of the conquest of adverse cir- burg 
cumstances by personal energy and merit ; and it is with u .” dor 
reason that Prussian historians describe him as the second 
founder of the state. At his accession the greater part of 
his territory was in the occupation of strangers and de- 
vastated by war, and in European politics Brandenburg 
was regarded as merely an appendage of the empire. Its 
army was of little value; its soil was poor; and its revenue 
was insignificant. To other sources of weakness were 
added the scattered nature of the electoral possessions, 
their mutual jealousies, and their separate interests. At 
Frederick William’s death the new north German state of 
Brandenburg-Prussia was a power that had to be reckoned 
with in all European combinations. Inferior to Austria 
alone among the states of the empire, it was regarded as 
the head and patron of German Protestantism ; while the 
fact that one-third of its territory lay outside the empire 
added to its independent importance. Its area had been 
raised to 43,000 square miles; 'its revenue had multiplied 
fivefold; and its small army was nowhere surpassed in 
efficiency. The elector had overthrown Sweden and in- 
herited her position on the Baltic, and he had offered a 
steady and not ineffectual resistance to the ambition of 
France. 

While thus winning for himself a position in the councils 
of Europe, the elector "was not less active in strengthening 
the central authority within his dominions, and the trans- 
formation effected during his reign in the internal govern- 
ment of the state was not less striking than that in its 
external importance. Frederick William found Branden- 
burg a constitutional state, in which the legislative power 
was shared between the elector and the diet ; he left it to 
his successor as in substance an absolute monarchy. Many 
circumstances helped him in effecting this change, among 
the chief of which were the want of harmonious action on 
the part of the estates and the accelerated decline of the 
political power of the towns. The substitution of a perma- 
nent excise for the subsidies granted from time to time by 
the estates also tended to increase the elector's independ- 
ence, and the Government officials ( Steueircit/ie ) appointed 
to collect this tax in the towns gradually absorbed many 
of the administrative functions of the local authorities. 

The nobles and prelates generally preferred to raise their 
quota according to the old method of bede or “contri- 
bution,” and this weakened the last bond of common 
interest between them and the estate of the burghers. In 
Brandenburg the elector met with little opposition in 
establishing his personal sovereignty, and after 1653 no 
general diet of Brandenburg was held. In Cleves and Mark 
he gained his end simply by an overwhelming display of 
force; but in Prussia, where the spirit of independence 
was fostered by its history and by its distance from the 
seat of power, he found much greater difficulty. His 
emancipation from the suzerainty of Poland gave him 
a great advantage in the struggle, though the estates 
on their side averred that tlieir relation with Poland was 
one that could not be dissolved except by common consent. 

It was not until the elector had occupied Konigsberg with 
an armed force, and imprisoned the one (Burgomaster 
Roth) and executed the other (Baron Kalkstein) of the 
principal champions of independence, that he was able to 
bend the estates to his will. Arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional as this conduct seems to us, we must not forget that 
Frederick William’s idea of the functions of an absolute 
prince was very superior to the unqualified egotism of the 
French monarchs, and that, while lie insisted upon being 
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Frederick "William 
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firet in oppo^S 

° £ SrSm of general administration maencu 
•wKett * prudent end careful ruler, and laid the 
foundation of tie future greatness of Prussia “ ’ 
every department The military and bureaucratic system 
of the country both received their first ”3*^ 

in this reign. The wounds inflicted by the Thirty leare 
War were in a great measure healed, and the finances and 
credit of the state were established on a firm basis. Agri- 
culture and commerce were improved and encouraged by 
a variety of useful measures, and education mas not 
neglected. The elector even established Prussian colonies 
in C Africa, and formed a small but efficient navy, In 
matters of religion Brandenburg stands out prominently 
as the only country of the time in which all Christian 
confessions were not only tolerated but placed upon an 
equal looting. The condition of the peasantry, however, 
reached almost its lowest ebb, and (he “ recess ” or charter 
of 1G53 practically recognizes the existence of villainage. 
While the barons had been losing power on the oim side 
ns ojiposed to the elector, they had been increasing it on 
the other at the expense of the peasants. The Thirty 
Years’ War afforded them frequent opportunities of repiac- 
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ant dynasties of Germany. Frederick was an extravagant 
ruler, who lavished large sums in maintoininglm 

state ; but his expenditure was not wholly of this profitles 

na&"hefLded the univenrity of 

of liberal theology, established academics of art and science 

at Berlin, and patronized men of literary eminence. In 

this he was perhaps mainly inspired b}-l«stole»ted wife 

Sophia Charlotte, a sister of George I. of England. 

The court of Vienna had consoled itself for the growing 
power of Prussia under the Great Elector by the reflexion 
that it was probably of a temporary nature and due mainly 
to the rigorous individuality of that prince. The events 
of Frederick I.’s resign seemed to justify this view. At his 
accession Prussia might fairly claim to rank as the second 
state of Germany and possessed considerable influence as a 
European power of all but the first order. This, however, 
had been changed before the death of Frederick. Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Hanover bad all raised themselves to at least 
& level with Prussia, which now sank back into the posi- 
tion of a merely German state and loyal supporter of the 
empire. Frederick’s preoccupation in the western wars 
had allowed Sweden to reassert her pre-eminence in 
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ing the village "Schulzen” with manorial courts; and the northern Europe, and it was Russia and not Prussia that 
fact tliat ihcir quota of taxation was wholly wrung from now impeded her progress. The internal soundness of the 
the holdings of the peasants made the burden of the latter country had also suffered : the finances were in a state of 
four or live times as great as that of the towns. The state 


of public morals also still left much to he desired, while 
the clergy were too much occupied with squabbles Over 
Lutheranism and Calvinism to be an effective instrument 
cf reform. 

K» - . , The Great Elector’s son Frederick I. (1688-1? 13) was an 

irUtiUi o-t«ntarious and somewhat frivolous prince, who hazarded 
the acquisitions oi his father by looking on Iris position as 
awored and by aiming rather at external tokens of his 
dignity than at a further consolidation of the basis on 
which it rested. The Brandenburg troops showed all their 
wonted prowess in the war of the second coalition against 
l/ouis XIV. and in that of the Spanish Succession ; but 
I rederick’B interests were only mediately concerned, and 
neither the peace of Ryawick (1697) uor that of Utrecht 
V ' ! 3) bron # lt Wm an r vct 7 tangible advantage. Bran- 
dcnbnrg soldiers also helped the emperor in Iris wars with 
the Turks, and English readers should not forget that 

irtAn eks ad!0n in covcritl g the Dutch frontier with 
COCO troops left Wiliam of Orange free scope in his 

IS ® t0 Tli0 ««t notable idem £ 

r ***! }*?^ evct » bls acquisition of tha title 

f king of I rusMi, winch long formed the principal object 
of In* policy, and which led him to make lmnorfemt Ln 
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emperor's emi-ent was finally purchased bv the n L t i 
a contingent of fc%0 men to aid hS Vthe 


complete disorganization, and the burden of taxation was 
almost insupportable If Frederick’s successor hod not 
been a man of rigorous character the downhill progress 
might have continued until it had removed Prussia alto- 
gether from the list of important states. Perhaps the 
general estimate of Frederick’s character is unduly low 
owing to the fact that he was followed as well as preceded 
by a ruler oi unusual capacity. 

His fioti FwflftrlftL* 


His son Frederick William I (1713-1740) possessed Frederick 
administrative talents of no mean order and was singularly ViTIBmu 
painstaking, industrious, and determined in carrying out 1- 
its plans. Though marked by no great external achieve- 
ments or exciting events, his reign is of the utmost im- 
portance m the Prussian annals from haring checked the 
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friendly to Sweden, lie was forced by circumstances to 
take up arms against it. In September 1713 Stettin was 
captured by the allies and banded over to the custody of 
Frederick William, who paid the expenses of the siege and 
undertook to retain possession of the town until the end 
of the war. But Charles XII. refused to recognize this 
arrangement and returned from his exile in Turkey to 
demand the immediate restitution of the town. With this 
/ demand the Prussian monarch naturally declined to comply, 
unless the money he had advanced was reimbursed, and the 
upshot was the outbreak of the only war in which Frederick 
William ever engaged. The struggle was of short dura- 
tion and was practically ended in 1715 by the capture of 
Stralsund by the united Prussians, Saxons, and Danes 
tinder the command of the king of Prussia. The Swedes 
svere driven from Pomerania, and at the peaco of 1720 
Frederick William received the greater part, of Yorpom- 
mern, including the important seaport of Stettin. Sweden 
now disappeared from the ranks of the great powers, and 
Prussia was left without a rival in northern Germany. 

A detailed history of Frederick William's reign -would 
necessitate the recital of a long and tedious series of 
diplomatic proceedings, centring in the question of the 
succession to the duchies of Jiilichnnd Berg. In 1725 we 
find the king trusting for support to an alliance with 
England, while the queen has set her heart on a double 
marriage between her eldest son and daughter and an 
English princess and prince. The treaty of Wusterhausen 
between Austria and Prussia was concluded in the follow- 
ing year, and w r as confirmed with some modifications by 
the treaty of Berlin in 1728. Frederick William engaged 
to recognize the Pragmatic Sanction, while the emperor on 
his side undertook' to support Prussia's claims to Julich 
and Berg. The policy of the latter, however, was far from 
straightforward, as he had already entered into a similar 
compact with the count palatine of Sulzbacli, tlio rival 
claimant to the succession, who was a Boman Catholic and 
therefore a more sympathetic ally. Frederick William’s 
intervention in the matter of the succession to the throne 
of Poland, rendered vacant by the death of Augustus II. 
in 1733, proved barren of advantage to Prussia aud failed 
to secure the hoped-for reversion of the duchy of Cour- 
land. A Prussian contingent took part none the less in 
the ensuing war between Austria and France, but Austria 
concluded peaco in 1735 -witlioixt consulting her ally. In 
1737 tlio king wus resolute enough to Avitlistund the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by England, France, 
Holland, and Austria in order to induce him to submit to 
their settlement of the Julicli-Berg question; and in 1739, 
convinced at last of tlio confirmed duplicity of the emperor, 
ho turned to his hereditary enemy for help and concluded 
a defensive alliance with France. This action may be 
looked upon as marking the end of that phase in the rela- 
tions of the houses of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern in 
which tlio latter regarded the former with simple loyalty 
as its natural suzerain; tho rivalry between Austria and 
Prussia had begun, and for the rest of the century formed 
the pivot on which the politics of Europe mainly turned. 
1 rederick William died in 1740, conscious of liis diplo- 
matic failures, hut confident that his son would repair 
his errors. 

rv-nssia If the external history of Frederick William’s reign is 
Serlck not es P eciall 3* glo« 0 us, and if in diplomacy ho was worsted 
William tlie emperor, the country at least enjoyed the benefits 
i. of a twenty-five years’ peaco and those of a well-meaning, 
though somewhat too patriarchal, government. During 
this reigu the revenues of Prussia were doubled, and the 
king left at his death a well-filled treasury and an army 
of 85,000 men. Though not ranking higher than twelfth 
- among the European states in extout and population, 


Prussia* occupied the fourth place in point of military 
power. The king himself took the greatest interest in the 
management of his army, in which the discipline w-as of 
the strictest; and he carried the habits of the military 
martinet into all departments of the administration. His 
untiring industry occupied itself with the minutest details 
of government, and his downright blunt character showed 
there to greater advantage than in diplomatic circles. 
His chief innovation was the abolition of the distinction 
between the military and civil funds, and the assignment 
of the entire financial management of the country to a 
general directory of finance, war, and domains. Hitherto 
tho proceeds of the excise and contribution had been paid 
into tho military chest, while those of the royal monopolies 
and domains belonged to the civil service, deficiencies in 
one department being made good by the surplus of the 
other. Now, however, the directory was instructed to pay 
for everything out of a common fund, and so to regulate 
the expenditure that there should invariably be a surplus 
at the end of tbe year. As the army absorbed five-sevenths 
of tho revenue, tho civil administration had to be conducted 
with the greatest economy. The .king himself set the ex- 
ample of the frugality which he expected from his officials, 
and contented himself with a civil list of 52,000 thalers 
(£7800). The domains were now managed so as to yield 
a greater income than ever before, and important reforms 
xvere made in the system of taxation. By the substitution 
of a payment in money for the obsolete military tenure 
the nobles A\ r ero deprived of their practical exemption 
from taxation, and they AA-cre also required to pay taxes 
for all the peasant holdings they had absorbed. Attempts 
Avere made to better the condition of the peasants, and 
tho Avorst features of villainage Avere abolished in the 
crown domains. The military system of cantonment, 
according to Avhich each regiment Avas allotted a district 
in Avhich to recruit, Avas of constitutional as well as 
military importance, since it brought the peasants into 
direct contact Avith the royal officials. Tlio collection of 
the taxes of the peasantry Avas removed from tlie hands of 
tho InndoAvners. Tlio duties of tho state officials Avere 
laid dow-n Avith great detail, and their performance Avas 
exacted Ax-itli great severity. Official corruption Avas 
punished Avith extreme rigour. Justice seems to havo 
been administered in an upright if somewhat Draconian 
manner, though the frequent and often arbitrary inflic- 
tion of tho penalty of death by the king strikes us Avitli 
astonishment. The agricultural and industrial interests 
of tho country Avere fostered with great zeal. The most 
important industrial undertaking avas the introduction of 
the manufacture of Avoollen cloth, the royal factory at 
Bei-lin supplying uniforms for the entire army. The com- 
mercial regulations, conceived in a spirit, of rigid pro- 
tection, AA-ere less successful. In the ecclesiastical sphere 
the king was able to secure toleration for tbe Protestants 
in other parts of Germany by reprisals on his own Boman 
Catholic subjects, and he also gave Avelcome to numerous 
Protestant refugees, including IS, 000 exiled peasants from 
Salzburg. For art, science, and the higher culture he had 
no respect, but he has tlio credit of founding the common- 
school system of Prussia and of making elementary educa- 

Aft 0 eX IS a 0 cLsion of Frederick the Great (1740-1780)^1 , 
the external history of Prussia coincides to sncli an extent • 
Avith that of the German empire that it has already been 
treated with considerable detail in the article Gjt.maxa 
( vol x pp. 503-4; see also Fbeourtck II.). Tho outline 
of Frederick’s foreign policy Avas probably determined m 
some degree by tbe events of the later years of his fathers 
reimi, and Austrian duplicity in the matter of Jiihch gaic 
lnm a colourable pretext for his hostile attitude in reAivmg 
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t"he long dormant claims of Prussia to the Silesian duchies. 
Within a year of his accession he had embarked on the 
first Silesian War, and this teas closely followed by the 
second, which ended in 1745, leaving Frederick in undis- 
puted po-session of almost the whole of Silesia, with the 
frontier that still exists. East Friesland, the Prussian claim 
to which dated from the time of the Great Elector, was 
absorbed in 1744 on the death without issue of the la-t 
duke. The two Silesian wars completely exhausted the 
stores left by Frederick William, both of grenadiers and 
t halers, and Frederick gladly welcomed the interval of 
peace to amass new treasures and allow his subjects time 
to recover from their exertions. The measures he took 
were so successful that when the Seven Years' War broke 
out in 1756 he bad an army of 150.000 men at his com- 
mand, representing about one-seventh of the available male 
population of his little kingdom. lie had also a fund of 
eleven million thalers in Ins treasury, though this would 
have gone but a small way in defraying the expenses of 
the protracted struggle had he not "been assisted by the 
sub-idies of England and able to make the fertile plains 
of Saxony his chief basis of supply. The succession of 
brilliant campaigns in which Frederick maintained himself 
against a coalition embracing nearly the whole of Europe 
has feen narrated in the article Austria (vol. in. p. 127 1 j.) 
As Macaulay points out in a somewhat highlv-coloured 
passage Frederick ruled over a population of less than 
five million souls, while his adversaries could draw their 
armies from a joint population of a hundred millions. 
The disproportion in wealth was at least os great Vor 
was the small size of Frederick’s land made up for* by 

‘l! t - rons aad on the contrary, the 

affections of lus subjects had been partially alienated br 
the seventy of his rule and the weight of S3o? 
Premia had no strong natural bulwarks on its frontiers 
but lay exposed to every foe. Yet Frederick’s briltiniw 
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all the ruined villages had been rebuilt ; the ground was 
Lin under cultivation ; order had been restored ; the 
>a.-cd currency 
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all the ruined villages had been rebuilt ; t! 
again under cultivation ; order had been 
vacant offices lmd been filled ; and the deba.-f.ii currency 
had been called in. Throughout the kingdom agriculture 
was encouraged by the drainage of mare-hy di-trictsj in- 
dustry was extended by the introduction of new manu- 
factures, by bounties, and by monopolki : and commerce 
was fostered by a series of well-meant, if (.umomkaUy 
unsound, mearores of protection. Frederick's i:i-thmb of 
administration did not greatly differ from ibo-c of bis pre- 
decessor, though the unrelenting severity Df Fnikrlek 
William was relaxed and the pumlinritk., of hi- system 
toned down. Frederick’s industry and activity wire 
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supervision extended to every t 
his jmaition and duties made turn his own fir.-t min 
in the widest and most exacting sen-e of the term. He 
endeavoured to spare his subjects as far a- was compatible 
with the immense army he maintained, ami sought torai-e 
the > necessary revenues rathe r by improving the rt-ouree- 
of the country than by additional taxation. lie kept the 
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In 1772 Prussia and Austria, in order to prevent an 
overweening growth of Russia, joined in the first partition 
of Poland. 'Frederick’s share consisted of West Prussia 
and the Nctzc district, a most welcome addition, filling up 
the gap between the great mass of his territories and the 
isolated district of East Prussia. It had also this advan- 
tage over later acquisitions at Poland’s expense, that it 
was a thoroughly German land, having formed part of the 
colonizations of the Teutonic Order. In 177S Prussia 
found herself once more in opposition to Austria on the 
question of the Bavarian succession, but the war that 
ensued was almost entirely nominal, and the difficulty was 
adjusted without much bloodshed. The same question 
elicited the last action of importance in which Frederick 
engaged, — the formation of a “ Fuvstcnbnnd,” or league of 
German princes under Prussian supremacy, to resist the 
encroachments of Anstria. The importance of this union 
was soon obscured by the momentous events of tho French 
Revolution, but it was a significant foreshadowing of the 
duel of Anstria and Prussia for the pre-eminence in Ger- 
many. Frederick died on 17tli August 1786, having in- 
creased lits territories to an area of 7 6,000 square miles, 
with a population of five and a half millions. The revenue 
also had immensely increased and now amounted to about 
twenty million thalers annually, of which, however, thirteen 
were spent on the army. The treasury contained a fund of 
sixty million thalers, and the land was free of debt 
jflcrick A continuation of tho personal despotism under which 
lliam Prussia had now existed for seventy years, as well as of its 
disproportionate influence in Europe, would have required a 
ruler with something of the iron will and ability of Frederick 
the Great. Unfortunately Frederick’s nephew and suc- 
cessor, Frederick William II. (178G-1797), had neither tho 
energy nor the insight that his position demanded. He 
was too undecided to grasp the opportunity of adding to 
Prussia’s power by adhering to tho vigorous external policy 
of his predecessor, nor did he on the other hand make any 
attempt to meet the growing discontent of his subjects 
uuder their heavy burdens by putting himself at tho head 
of an internal movement of liberal reform. Tho rule of 
absolutism continued, though tho power now lay more in 
the hands of a “ camarilla ” or cabinet than in those of the 
monarch; and the statesmen who now came to the front 
were singularly short-sighted and inefficient. Tho freedom 
of religion and the press left by Frederick tlie Great was 
abrogated in 1788 by royal ordinance. In 1787 the army 
engaged in an expensive and useless campaign against 
Holland. The abandonment of Frederick’s policy was 
shown in a tendency to follow tho lead of Anstria, which 
culminated in an alliance with that power against revolu- 
tionary France. But in 1795 Prussia, suspicious of the 
Polish plans of Russia and Austria, concluded the separate 
peace of Basel, almost the only redeeming feature of 
which was tho stipulation that all north German states 
beyond a certain lino of demarcation should participate 
in its benefits. This practical!}’ divided Germany into 
two camps and inflicted a severe blow on tho imperial 
system. The indiflcrenco with which Prussia relinquished 
to France German lands on the left bank of the Rhine, 
compared with her eagerness to increase her Slavonic terri- 
tories on the cast, was certainly one of tho great blunders 
of the reign. Prussia’s share in tho second and third 
partitions of Poland (1793 and 1795) nearly doubled her 
extent, but added little or nothing to her real power. Tho 
twelve years following tho peace of Basel form one of 
the most sombre periods of the history of Prussia. Her 
prestige was lost by her persistent and ill-timed neutrality 
in tho struggle with France ; the old virtues of economy, 
order, and justice disappeared from the bureaucracy ; the 
army was gradually losing its excellence and was weakened 
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rather than strengthened by the hordes of disaffected Polish 
recruits ; the treasury was exhausted and a large debt in- 
curred ; tho newly-awakened feeling of German patriotism 
had died away, especially among the upper classes. 

Frederick William III. (1797-1840) possessed many Fieder 
virtues that did him credit in his private capacity, but lie"’ 1 
lacked the vigour that was at this juncture imperatively ***• 
required from a ruler of Prussia, while he was unfortu- 
nately surrounded by counsellors who had as little concep- 
tion ns himself of Prussia’s proper role. He continued to 
adhere closely to a policy of timid neutrality and seemed 
content to let Prussia slip back into the position of a 
second-rate state, the attitude of which in tlie great Euro- 
pean struggle could be of no special importance. Not even 
the high-handed occupation of Hanover by the French in 
1 803 could arouse him ; and the last shred of self-respect 
seemed to have been parted with in 1S05 when Prussia 
consented to receive Hanover, tlie property of its ally 
England, from the hands of France. The formation of 
the Confederation of tho Rhine in 1806 and the intelligence 
that France had agreed to rcstoro nanover to England at 
last convinced Frederick William of what he had to fear 
from Napoleon ; while Napoleon on his side, being now 
free of his other antagonists, was only too glad of an 
opportunity to destroy his tool. Prussia declared war on 
9th October 1806; and the short campaign that ensued 
showed that the army of Frederick the Great had lost its 
virtue, and that Prussia, single-handed, was no matcli 
for the great French commander. On 14tli October the 
Prussian armies were overthrown at Jena and Auerstadt, 
anti a total collapse set in. Disgraceful capitulations of 
troops and fortresses without a struggle followed one 
another in rapid succession; the court fled to East Prussia; 
and Napoleon entered Berlin in triumph. At the peace 
of Tilsit (9th July 1S07) Frederick William lost half his 
kingdom, including all that had been acquired at the 
second and third partitions of Poland and the whole of 
tho territory to tlie west of tho Elbe. An. enormous war 
indemnity was also demanded, and the Prussian fortresses 
were occupied by the French until this should be paid. 

Prussia now paid heavily for its past remissness and 
drained the cup of humiliation to the dregs. 

The next half-dozen years form a period of the greatest 
significance in the history of Prussia, embracing, as they 
do, the turning-point in the moral regeneration of the 
country. Tho disasters of 1806 elicited a strong spirit of 
devoted patriotism, which was fanned by tbe exertions of 
tho “ Tugcndbund,” or League of Virtue, and by the writ- 
ings of men like Fichte and Arndt. This was accompanied 
by a wonderful revelation of vitality and recuperative 
power. The credit of the reformation belongs mainly to Stein’s 
the great minister Stein, and in tho second place to the rcfoms 
chancellor Hardcnberg. The condition on which Stein 
based liis acceptance of office was itself of immense import- 
ance; be insisted that the system of governing through 
irresponsible cabinet councillors, which had gradually be- 
come customary, should cease, and that the responsible 
ministers of departments should be at once tbe confidential 
advisers and the executive agents of tho king. 'Stein’s 
designs and wishes extended to tho establishment of a 
regular system of parliamentary and local government like 
that of England, but he had not an opportunity to do 
much more than begin tho work. His edict of 1807 
abolished serfdom and obliterated the legal distinction of 
classes by establishing freedom of exchange in land and 
free choice of occupation. 1 The “ Stadteordnung” of 1S08 

1 Previous to this measure the distinction between “noble,’ 
“burgher,” and “peasant” land and occupations was strictly observed, 
and no transition of property or employment from one class to another 
was possible. 
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reformed the municipalities and granted them important 
rights of self-government. His administrative reforms 
amounted to a complete reconstruction of the ministerial 
departments and the machinery of provincial government, 
and practically established the system now iu force. In 
i^iO Hardenberg, with a precipitancy which Stein would 
scarcely have approved, continued the reform in the con- 
dition of the peasants by snaking them absolute owners of 
part of their holdings, the landlords obtaining the rest as 
an indemnity for their lost dues. 1 The revolution thus 
effected in Prussia has been aptly compared in its results 
to the great revolution in France; but, while there the 
reforms were exacted by a people in arms, here they were 
rather forced upon the people by the crown. The army 
was also reorganized by Schamhorst and Gneisenau, while 
the condition imposed by Napoleon that it should not 
exceed 42,000 men was practically evaded by replacing 
each body of men by another as soon as it was fairly versed 
in military exercises. The educational reforms of William 
von Humboldt established the school system of Prussia on 
its present basis, and the university of Berlin was founded 
in 1809. 

Frederick William hesitated to take part in the Austrian 
rising of 1509, but his opportunity came in 3813, when 
, Napoleon (led from Russia, denuded of his troops. General 
\ ork, commander of the corps that Prussia had been obliged 
to contribute to the French expedition, anticipated die 
forma! declaration of war by joining the Sussians with 
Ins troops on his own responsibility (30th December 181*1 
On the outbreak of the war the people rose «, »«« and 
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marked by much material and social progress, was in the 
political sphere a period of the most deplorable reaction. 

At first the king seemed disposed to fulfil his promise of 
1S15 and grant the country a constitution, hut ultimately 
both he and his minister Hardenberg suffered themselves 
to be dragged in the wake of the retrogressive policy of 
Mettcrnich, The only concession made to the popular 
demand was the utterly inadequate patent of 1 823, appoint- 
ing triennial provincial diets with a merely consultative 
function. The king also allowed himself to be alarmed 
by tlie ultra-liberal movement at the mihrodtiax, and 
joined in the notorious Carlsbad decrees (1839) and in 
the senseless prosecutions of demagogues tlmt formed the 
sequel. Many of Prussia's noblest and most patriotic sons 
now suffered unmerited punishment, and the Government 
showed a total incapacity to understand the real state of 
affairs. Ecsjwct for the aged king, however, prevented 
an outburst during his reign. After 3S30 Prussia began 
to shake herself dear of the Austrian leading-strings, iind 
the establishment of the “ /Joilverein,"’ or customs union of 
the German states under Prussian supremacy, was a decided 
step towards a policy of independence, in ecclesiastical 
matters this reign is memorable for the union forced by 
the crown upon die Lutherans and Calvinists, and for the 
preliminary symptoms of the “ Culturkoinuf.*' 
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licrsclf at the head of the liberal movement. Prussia’s 
neutral attitude in the Austro-Italiau War was the first 
sign of the coming storm; and then followed tho Schleswig- 
Holstein episode, culminating in the war of 1866 (see 
Austria), the successful issue of which expelled Austria 
from Germany and left its rival in undisputed possession. 
The territorial acquisitions which Prussia now made, con- 
sisting of Hanover, Hesse-Casscl, Hcsfec-Nassau, Frankfort, 
and Schleswig-Holstein, increased its extent by about a 
fifth and for the first time gave a satisfactory rounding-off 
la its form. The Prussian landtag, carried away by success, 
granted Bismarck, by a largo majority, tho indemnity lie 
had the grace to ask for in regard to his previous unconsti- 
tutional proceedings in the financial dispute. 

The war of 1866 gave the deathblow to the Germanic 
Confederation of 1815, and in its place appeared tho North 
German Confederation under the lead of Prussia. The 
transformation was completed five years later, after the 
successful war with France, when the south German states 
also joined the union and the king of Prussia beenmo the 
German emperor. The united Germany that Frederick 
the Great had sought in the Fiirstenbnnd, that Frederick 
William III. had tried to organizo in 1806 in opposition 
to the Confederation of the Rhine, that Frederick William 
IV. had hoped to achieve in 1850, was at length an 
accomplished fact. In entering this union Prussia may in 
a sense bo said to have abdicated licr position as a great 
power in favour of Germany, but her influence within tho 
empire, practically comprising that of all the small north 
German states, is so overwhelming that her identity is not 
likely ever to he wholly lost. Any measure increasing the 
power of the empire at the expense of the individual states 
is tantamount to an increase of tho power of Prussia. 

Since tho Franco-German War the history of Prussia 
has been for tho outside world practically identical with 
that of Germany and has centred in the figure of Prince 
Bismarck. The policy of the imperial chancellor and 
Prussian premier is essentially autocratic in its nature, 
and seems to have for its keynote the necessity of main- 
taining at any price a strong central Government to cope 
with external emergencies. Ho identifies himself with 
no party, hut generally manages by timely concessions to 
form such temporary parliamentary combinations ns nTd 
necessary to carry the measures he has most at heart. On 
the other hand, ho does not hesitate freely to call into 
requisition the royal veto on resolutions of parliament of 
which lie does not approve. His reversion to a strong 
protectionist policy, which became marked in 1ST9, the 
date to which the history is brought down in the article 
Germany, lias so far proved permanent, and numerous 
protective measures have been passed, though liis favourite 
scheme of a Government monopoly of tobacco has been 
decisively rejected both by tho imperial and the Prussian 
chambers. As a pendant to these measures may be men- 
tioned the laws intended to improve tho position of tho 
working classes, most of which are inspired by a spirit of 
state socialism. The alienation of tho National Liberals, 
occasioned by the change in Bismarck’s economic policy, 
lias compelled him to seek his later majorities in a com- 
bination of Conservatives and TJltramontancs, the benefit 
of which has been mainly reaped by the latter. On the ac- 
cession of Pope Leo XIII. some conciliatory advances were 
made by Home and Prussia ; in 1SS1 diplomatic relations 
were reopened with the Vatican, and several important 
concessions were made by a measure passed in 1S83. The 
i\fay laws have not been repealed, but they havo latterly 
been put in force with much less stringency, and a great 
many of the vacant bishoprics and pastorates hove been at 
least temporarily filled. The Ultramontanes continue to 
form one of the largest “ fractions ” both in the reichstag 
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and in tho Prussian landtag. In spite of the continued 
existence of the special law passed against the socialists, 
which has been prolonged from time to time, their numbers 
havo grown steadily, and in the autumnal election of 1884: 
they returned no fewer than, twenty-four of their candidates 
to tho reichstag, polling 550,000 votes, or about ten per 
cent, of the total number recorded. Their success was 
especially marked in Berlin, where they returned two 
members and polled 70,000 votes. Tho same election was 
also remarkable for the diminution of the German Liberal- 
ists (Deutsch-Fremnnigc), a party formed by the fusion of 
the Progressists and Secessionists. 

Perhaps the most significant event in the recent history 
of Germany 1ms been her entrance into the ranks of tho 
colonial powers by the annexation in 1884 of several dis- 
tricts on the west coast of Africa, and among the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. In this step Prince Bismarck has 
revived a policy that lias slumbered since the time of tho 
Great Elector (see p. 8), hut there seems little reason to 
doubt that this new scliomo of colonization will prove of 
more permanent importance than that of the 17tli century. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TaRLE OF THE CltlEF E VESTS IS TOE HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 

0"0. Foundation of tho North Mark, the nucleus of Brnmienliurg. 1134. 
Albert the Bear is imested with the North Mark, awl founds the Ascanian 
lino of margraves. 1230-S3. Conquest of Preussen by the Teutonic Outer. 
1824-00. Margraves of the Bavarian line. 1356. Brandenburg definitely re- 
cognired ns nil electorate. 1373-1413. Luxemburg lino of electors. 1415. 
1’rodcriok of HohcnzoIIeni becomes elector of Brandenburg. 1539. Reforma- 
tion proclaimed by Joachim II. 1018. Duchy of Prussia inherited by Elector 
John Slgismund. 1640. Accession of Frederick William, the Great Elector. 
104S. Bmiulenbntg-Frnssia receives Farther Pomerania, Magdeburg, Hnlber- 
stadt, and Mindcii nt the pence of Westphalia. 1057. Independence of tho duchy 
of Prussia recognized. 1675. Victory over tiro Swedes at Fehrbollin. 1701. 
Elector Frederick assumes the title of “ king of Prussia.” 1720. Acquisition 
of Hither romcrania. 1740. Accession of Frederick the Great. 1742. Acquisi- 
tion of Silesia at the close of the first Silesian War. 1744-45. Second Silesian 
War. 1756-63. Seven Years’ War ; principal victories : Prague (Gtli May 1757), 
Rosshacli (5th November 1757), Lentbcn (5th December 1757), Liegnitz (15tli 
August 1760), and Toigan (3d November 1760) ; principal defeats ; Kolin (18th 
Juno 1757), llochkirch (14th October 1758), Kuncrsdorf (12th August 1759). 
1772. First partition of Poland : acquisition of West Prussia. 1792. War with 
France. 1793. Second partition of Poland; acquisition of South Prussia. 
1795. Third imrtitlon of rolnml ; acquisition of New East Prussia ; peace of 
Basel, proriding for Prussia’s neutrality in the struggle with France. 1806. 
War declared against Napoleon; defeats of Jena and Ancrstndt; Prussia 
conquered by the French. 1S07. Pence of Tilsit and dismemberment of the 
kingdom. ISOS. Beginning of Stein’s constitutional reforms. 1S13. War of 
liberation; Kittle of Loipsic (10th to 19th October). 1S14-15. Congress of 
Vienna ; Prussia rehabilitated ; establishment of tho Germanic Confederation. 
ISIS, lilt tic of Waterloo. 1850. Promulgation of the Prussian constitution. 
1864. War with Denmark. 1S6C. Wav with Austria ; Kittle of Koniggratz (3d 
July); acquisition of Hnnovcr, Schleswig-Holstein, and electoral Ilcsse; 
establishment of North German Confederation. 1870-71. War with France. 
1871. Tho king of Prussia proclaimed Gentian emperor. 

Geography and Statistics. 

Physical Features . 1 — Fully threo-fiftlis of rrussia belong to the Pli 
great'nortli European plain and may bo generally characterized as fen 
lowlands. The plain is much wider on tho east, where only tho 
southern margin of Prussia is mountainous, than on the west, 
where tho Hanoverian hills approach to within less than 100 miles 
of the sen. A lino drawn from Diisseldorf through Halle to Breslau 
would, roughly speaking, divide the flat part of the country from 
tho hilly districts. In tlio south-east Prussia is separated from 
Austria and Bohemia by the Sudctic chain, which begins at tho 
vallov of tho Odor and extends thence towards tlio north-west. 
This chain includes the Ricson Gebirge, with the highest mountain 
in Prussia (Schneekoppe, 5266 feet', and subsides gradually in the 
hills of Lusatin. The Harz Mountains, however, beyond the Saxon 
plain, follow tho sarno general direction and may be regarded as a 
detached continuation of the system. To the south of the Ilarz 
the Prussian frontier intersects the northern part of the Tlmringian 
Forest, which is also prolonged towards the nortli-wcst by the 
■\Yeser Hills and tho Tcutobursian Forest. The sontli-wcst of 
Prussia is occupied bv the plateau of the lower Rhine, including 
on .the loft bank tlio Huudsriick and the Eifel, and on the right the 
Taunus, tho tVestorwald, and tlic Sauerland. Between the lower 
Rlienisli and Thuringian' systems are interposed the Vogelsbcrg, 
tho Rlion, and other hills belonging to the Triassic system of the. 
upper Rhine. The Silesian mountains arc composed chiefly of 
granite, gneiss, and schists, while the Ilara and the lower Rhenish 
plateau aro mainly of Devonian and Silurian formation. To tho 
north of the Sauerland is tho important Carboniferous system of tho 

1 The physical features of Prussia have been already so fully de- 
scribed under Germany that it lias been deemed mmecess.iry to give 
here more than the briefest recapitulation. For other points which 
the reader may hero miss lie Is also referred to that article. 
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Halit, and there are also extensive coal-fields in Silesia, ii ith the 
exception of the Danube Prussia is traversed by all the chief rivers 
of Germauy, comprising almost the entire course of the Oder mid 
tho Wcsor. Nearly the whole of the German coast-iine belongs to 
Prussia, and it possesses ail the important seaports creep! tho two 
most important of all, Hamburg and Bremen. 

Climate. ~ The climate of Prussia is rendered more uniform than 
it would otherwise be by tho fact that the average elevation in- 
creases from north to south. The greatest extremes of temperature 
are found between the oast and west, the mean annual warmth in 
the bleak and exposed provinces of the north-east being about 14* 
Pahr., wliilo that of the sheltered valley of the lihinc is 0“ higher. 
Tiie difference is greatest in winter, when the respective means are 
28* wad 35“ ; in summer the difference is not above 2° to 4“. In 
Prussia as a whole the thermometer ranges from 100’ to -30’, hut 
these extremes arc rarely reached. The average auuual rainfall is 
about 21 inches ; it is highest in the billv district on the west (31 
inches) and on the north-west coast (30 to 32 inches), and lowest (1C 
inches) in the inland parts of the eastern provinces. 

SinT.— According to tho most recent official returns, about 25 per 
cent, of tho soil of Prussia consists of good loam or clay, 32 per 
cent, is mediocre or of loam and sand mixed, 31 per cent, is pre- 
dominantly sandy, and 8 percent, is occupied by bogs and marshes, 
liie north-eastern provinces contain a high proportion of poor roil, 
and m the north-west occur large tracts of heath and moor. The 
reclaimed marahknds in hath districts, as well ns the soil in the 
immediate neighbourhood of tho river*, are usual) v verv fortih' 
and admirable tracts of fruitful ground are found in the vallm of 
tlic Mine and It* affluents and in the plain around Magdeburg 
Patient and long-continued effort has, however, done miiili to 
equalize production, and large crops arc now grown in sonic of the 

proportron of tilled laud than any of the countries ofsouth Germany 
It is surpassed in this respect by Saxony, HowJWmS' 
and the Tliuiniatan states. Tlic most fertile Prussian province is 
productive arc East and yvJt lVin-h 

S m lur 0Va F * s5i0 "' s , t:!rc distribution of the cultivable 

the different provinces and in the counter- ns „ . 
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PwvJncc, 

Area, 

Arabic I*an(J, 
i0 \w ten t. 

Mi-ulaw «tnl 
. I7retnre, 
M'4 per cent 

r.ire.ls, 

.’03 (ere, lit. 

EaiitPnijiIa 

W&trnmta 

Brftndcnliiir^ 

BftmmTiU 

Posen.., ' 

Silesia 

Saxony 

geli)es»l g -Hrfii*in.. 

Iiflnowr 

AVestphalia 

Ifcesc-Xassau 
Rlmnlsh Fro^a 
Uolienzollcm ... * * * 

TaW.... 

&J- miles. 
M.2S0 
0,650 
15,410 
11, MO 
U.160 
15,500 
V60 
T,SsO 
14,810 
T,«M 
0,000 
10,480 
440 

Acres. 

4,700,295 

3,455,000 

4,536,080 

4,1.1*00* 

4,452,500 

o,.'.ss,ooo 

3,«W,192 

5,ns,sr4 

8,120,!S2 

2,121,745 

1,501,652 

s.tai.wo 

180,9.17 

Acres, 
2,127,317 
1,121,835 
1,467,672 
1,403,652 
P34, 450 
1,035,4S7 
. 62«,352 
1,357,905 
4,505,116 
1,202,530 
024,672 
1,163,015 
60,212 

Arret, 

3,861 057 
1.319,392 
», 205/0,5 
1.460,990 
1,401,44? 
2,907,570 
1,209,!»0 
257,017 
1,512,507 

1, 411,065 
1,172,492 
2.073,560 
0I,«2 

1S4.4S0 

43,500,510 

IT, 762. 911 


. Prussia contains a m»t» *‘ 
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Ruhr, and there are also extensive coal-fields in Silesia. ATith the 
exception of the Danube Prussia is traversed by all the chief nrera 
of Gcnuanr, comprising almost the entire course of the Oder and 
the VTeser.’ Nearly the whole of the German coast-line belongs to 
Prussia, and it possesses all the important seaports except the two 
most important of all, Hamburg and Bremen, 
a Climate .— The climate of Prussia is rendered more uniform than 

it would otherwise be by the fact that the average elevation in- 
creases from north to south. The greatest extremes of temperature 
are found between the east and west, the mean annual warmth in 
the bleak and exposed provinces of the north-east being about ■44" 
Fahr., while that of the sheltered valley of the Rhine is C° higher. 
The difference is greatest in winter, when the respective means arc 
20’ and 35*; in summer the difference is not above 2° to 1°. In 
Prussia as a whole the thermometer ranges Jrom 100’ to - 30’, but 
these extremes are rarely reached. The average annual rainfall is 
about 21 inches ; it is highest in tlie hilly district on the west (34 
inches) and on the north-west coast (30 to 32 inches), and lowest (1C 
inches) in the inland parts of the eastern provinces. 

Sail . — According tothe most recent official returns, alxrat 29 per 
cent, of the soil of Prussia consists of good loam or clay, 32 per 
cent is mediocre or of loam and sand mixed, 31 per cent, is pre- 
dominantly sandy, and 6 per cent is occupied bv bogs and marshes. 
The north-eastern provinces contain a high proportion of poor soil, 
and in the north-west occur large tracts of heath and moor. The 
reclaimed marshlands in both districts, as well as the soil in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the rivers, are usuallv verr fertile, 
and admirable tracts of fruitful ground ore found in' the rollers of 
the Rhine and its affluents and in the plain around Magdeburg. 
Patient and long- continued effort has, however, done much to 
equaltte production, and large crops are now grown in some of the 

1 5 i I f Tt n ?! the kin ? a 9 m - Prussia contains a greater 
proportion of tilled land than any of tbe countries of south Gonhanv 

£ SUrFlSSeJ !V hfe ™ 5 P cct hy Saxony, Hesse-Darmsiadt, 
a the Thortngiau states. The most fertile Prussian province is 
oasony, while the least productive are East and AYest Prussia 
The folloning table shows the distribution of the cultivable area in 
the different provinces and in the coantry as a whole 7^ 
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Hanover, while liops are raised chiefly in IWn ami Saxony. The 
cultivation of rapc-sccd for oil lias fallen off since tin- u*#> of petro- 
leum lias become general. The tnkirco of Sih.M.1. Brandenburg, 
Hanover, and the Kliine province is inferior to Hint or tmithi-m 
Germany; the annual value or Prussian -grown tol.n<-< o is about 
£500,000, or one-fourth of the total produce or the empire. Only 
a comparatively small part of the 1’liviii‘li wine dPtrirt falls within 
Prussia, which does not claim more than * '* — 



East Prussia 

West Prussia 

Brandenburg- .. . 
Pomerania 

Silesia 

Saxcmj- 

£ebIe»viz-Ho3itein ’ *| 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

He«se. Xossau ... 
Rhenish Frusif! . 
HeheuioUem ... 


Sq. mile*. 
14,280 
0,850 
15,110 
11,020 
11 , 1 ® 
15,560 
9.7® 
7,220 
14.810 
7,800 
6,050 
10,420 
449 


Total... 1 151,4® 


iArabJe land. 

£0 per cent 

Acres. 

4,709.295 

3.455,000 

4,599,8® 

4,152)002 

4,452,8® 

6,58S,0K> 

3,«S,192 

2,712,875 

3,106.182 

2,101,745 

1,561,552 

3,184,190 

150,967 

43,566,510 


Meadow and 
Pasture, 

20 4 per cent. 

Acres. 

2,127,317 

1,124,885 

1,487,872 

1,40S,SS2 

934,4® 

1,055,487 

626,352 

1,357,905 

4,865,315 

1,262,530 

621,872 

i,us,<y *5 

M.212 


17,782,944 


, Forests, 
]23-3 percent. 

Acres. 
3,681,057 
1,349,392 
3,203,635 
1.4®, W0 
1,464,443 
2,907,570 
1,209,920 
237,917 
1,512,567 
1,411,031 
1,572,492 
2.073,5® 
94,652 


_ . — — _ i | 23,31 1,293 j 

jvT " Dntr r > n the h o r w^of EnronT/f ” J an - r other 

££?■ The most 

Silwa, and Brandenh,„ ff ' , le5ls a « in East and AYest Prussia 
the Rhenish coniferens trees prevail, a™’ 

most prominent growtlis. The nnrth >Cre and weehes are tlio 
tnte of timber, and is t V 5 almost entirely desri 

SK ^X-Tt! n "° fwasteP,ands - P ° 3SeSSl0n * and eserts itself to 



Province. 


East Prussia...., 
West I’rui-sLi . . 
Urandenlmr^r .. 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Silesia 

Eatnny 

Schlesw!;. 

Holstein 
Ilnnovcr., ...... 

Westphalia . . . . 

Ues«e-X«mn 
lllienish Prussia 
Uohrnroilcm .. 


j Rye- 

: WUmt. 

‘ M9,.Vw 

' 6=,5*i 


J S,C»V! 

499,957 

r.5,r«". 

31 0,78. > 

64,40*1 

r/JOjTOT 

82,9.1# 

4*1,706 

177,9*1 

377,259 

197,221 

I 181,793 

75,019 

4 "9,780 

120,478 


8S.153 

i Ui.i'.w 

ro.uo 

j 237A-.-I 

15l,:/f.> 

UAi 

l.KM 


Oat*. 


Total.... ' 3 , 894,617 1 , 257 , 71 * 
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best crops seem to bo raised on tl.e V.i,t;. ' r J }'a gvireral rul» the 
Lire Slod-.—AcconhZ t Z 1 ,U,I T>" ! of ">*' nnoliat.- sire, 
contnins 2,417, Ml homes 8 tSF 1" 1KV:i * *’»«• "-J.1 1-iv 

5,510,13c pigs, and 1.6S0 CSC ctmu in a J •*•#■*» 2, 32S fl»ri u fjr< 
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lu ISS3 Prussia possessed "PJ^^jfj.^^band 229 stwimer^ 
Ihm of Gcroiany, including -o (i saiIi“o . amounting to 


shijw of Germany, inciuuius “**“o r~_ e „ amounting 1 
manned by 17,315 mea. ri i?^ of th J wliole, anti was 

1 19,391 tons, was little more together. None 

exceeded l»y that of Bremen Bremen ; tho 

of the I’ru^un seaports vies with either ■ Hamburg or 


PRUSSIA 

, fi,o ln 5 «es ill tho Franco-German "War. Tho rate of 
vtnccs and the losses tn ^ ^ 13(J7 . a4 has, however, been 

increase in the latter pair oil *, The increase is 

considerably more rapid Jha o " cr dcatll8j na emigration is 

entirely due to " With tho exception of Saxony 
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3 MS.09S tons burden. The best seamen are furnished by 

£ Ki£^±$ff&’i22i rr 

from the Napoleonic era. Tlie first Prussian railway was hud iu 
ISIS, but the 1 railway system did not receive its full development 
until the events of 1S66 removed the obstacles placed m tho way 
l>v Hanover. Most of the lines were easy of construction, nnu, 
ah-orbed comparatively little capital. The great majority were 
laid by private companies, and the Government confined itself to 
establishing lines in districts not Ukely to attract private capital. 
In 1S79, however, a measure was passed authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the state of the private railways, and in 1834 nine-tenths 
of the 13,800 miles of railway in Prussia were in the hands ot 
Government Tho proportion of railway mileage in Prussia (5 
miles per 10,000 inhabitants) is nearly as high as m Great Britain, 
but tha traffic is much less. Thus in 1880-SI the Prussian rail- 
ways carried only 124 million passengers. While the British lines 
conveyed 022 millions. The expenses swallowed up 56 per cent, of 
the gross receipts, or 4 per cent, more than those ol England in the 
same year ; but in the matter of railway accidents the comparison 
is more favourable to the Prussian railways, on which only 235 
iieruuts lost their lives as compared with about four times 33 many 
in Great Britain. The passenger traffic has not increased in pro- 
portion to the extension of tho railway system and the growth of 
population, but tlie goods traffic lias steainly advanced. The canal 
system of Prussia is Uttle beyond its infancy, the total length of all 
the canals in tho kingdom being only 1200 miles, a very small 
number as compared with cither England or France. Among the 
most 'important are those uniting the Pregel with the Mcmel, and 
the Vistula with tlie Oder { via the Neizc), and those bringing the 
Spree and Havel into communication with the Elbe on the one 
side and tlie Oiler on the other. Canals uniting tlie Etna and the 
Rhine, the Eras and the Wcscr, and tho Weser and tho Elbe are 
Mill desiderata. On the other baud, Prussia has a large supply of 
navigable rivers. 

Population — Tlie last census of Prussia was taken in 1830, and 
the accompanying table summarizes the principal results then ascer- 
tained. 1 lie total population amounts to about 60 per cent, of that 
of the German empire. 
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Protest- 

ants. 

Hainan 

Catlio- 
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Other 

Chris- 
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Sects. 
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Others. 

k Hast Pruett . . 

> Wot Pruv>ia .... 
Ilrantlenbui^ .... 

IVinmnu 

I'riMrn 

.. 

Nn»>ny 

i item 

* Uauuvfr . . . 

WtfttpliaUa 

1 1»* Nassau 
Uhtcu>Un>i 
| iluLcaaiUtru,. , , 

Tl.s» r.li _ 

1,933,91! 

1,405,393 

9,339,155 

1,540,031 

1,703,397 

4,007,923 

2,312.007 

1,127,149 

2,120.113 
2.013,442 
1, *>51,370 
4,074,000 
07,624 

135 

142 

220 

132 

152 
237 
237 
154 

142 

202 

230 

390 

153 

1,654,510 

072,402 

3,IS2,4S0 

1,493,930 

532,499 

1,867,470 

2,134,055 

1,111,252 

1,842,136 

049,614 

1,057,901 

1.077,173 

2,221 

250,462 
693,719 
131, 7S1 
23,377 
1,112,020 
2.0S2.0S4 
145,518 
8,903 

253,824 

1,070,212 

420,200 

2,944,186 

64,491 

7,433 

12,890 

0.0S7 

1,062 

451 

3,328 

3,394 

1.0S7 

2,738 

2.014 
3,073 

7.015 
S 

18,218 

26,547 

06,245 

13.SS0 

56,600 

52,083 

6,700 

3,522 

14,790 

1S.S10 

41,310 

43,694 

771 

3,263 

S40 

2.550 
1,379 
1,813 
2,361 
1,740 
1,785 

1,680 

2.102 

1.550 
1,932 

138 

27,279,111 

202 1 17,633,2*9 ,0,200,283 

52,225 

363,790 

23,534 


emails of PniM ia was taken in 1 si if-ti 3 ‘ v bo fi . rat trustworthy 


Date. 

Population. 

Area in square 
in lies. 

1713 

17 10 

17*0 

1797 

1S16 

1*31 

l*a| 

UaO 

1.731.000 

2.456.000 

5.430.000 

3.700.000 
10,319,031 
13.033,0*0 
19,254,049 
27.279.lu 

43,425 

45,900 

75,220 

11S.OOO 

103,100 

103,100 

103,420 

134,490 


Average per 
square mile, 

39 

51 
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more rapidly 
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increase ill 

Rer{nTf2*92 per annum) aud Westphalia 
* " t Prussia (0*82). 
40 per 1000, is 
and lowest iu 

Scttcswig-Holstein, Hanover, and Hcssc-Nassau. The death-rate 
for tho whole monarchy is about 27 per 1900, considerably higher 
than that of Great Britain, which is about 20 per 1000. Pomerania 
is remarkable for its low death-rate, West Prussia and Silesia for a 
hi"h one. Both the birth-rate ami the death-rate show a tendency 
toliiminisb. Of the births in 1882 8*11 per cent, were illegitimate, 
the proportion varying from 2*92 per cent in Westphalia to 11 per 
cent ia Pomerania, and nearly 15 per cent, m Berlin. Between 
1872 and 1880 the number of marriages diminished with almost 
unvarying steadiness; since 1880 it has risen again and now 
amounts to about 8 per 1000 inhabitants. An interesting feature 
is the largo proportion of mixed confessional marriages, amounting 
as a rule to about 7 per cent, of the whole. Between 1871 and 
1881 the annual emigration from Prussia amounted to 1*8 per 1000 
inhabitants ; in 1882 no fewer than 129,894, aud in 1883 104,107 
emigrants left tho country by tho German ports and Antwerp. 
Tho highest proportion of emigrants comes from Pomerania (5*0) 
and Posen (4*3), tho lowest from Silesia, the Rhiuelaml, and Saxony. 

A study of tho figures in the table given above will show that as a 
rule the density of population increases from north to south and from 
cast to west. As might be expected, tho thickest population is 
found in tho mining aud manufacturing district of the Rhine, which 
is closely followed by the coal-tcgions of Silesia anil parts of Saxony 
and Westphalia. The proportion for tho whole kingdom is about 
200 per square mile, but in tho district of Dusseldorf this figure 
rises to 750 and in the moorlands of Hanover it sinks to less than 
50. According to tlio census of 1880, 57*4 per cent, of the popula- 
tion is rural, and 42*6 per cent urban, i.c., lives iu communities 
of more than 2000 inhabitants. Tho relative proportions vary 
greatly in the different provinces, as much as 02 per cent of tho 
population living in towns in tho Rhineland, and as little as 23 or 
24 per cent, in East, Prussia and Foseu. About 17 per cent of tho 
population is absorbed by towns each with 20,000 inhabitants ami 
upwards, while iu Great Britain half tho population is massed in 
the large towns and from 65 to 70 per cent, is urban. In Prussia 
also there is observable a strong movement towards concentration 
in towns, the annual rate of increase in tho urban population boil*** 
six times as jpreat as that in the rural coiiiinuuitie& In ISSO 
Prussia contained 24 towns each with upwards of 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, and 7 with upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, tho correspond- 
ing numbers m Great Bntam being 59 and 26. Tho following are 
the towns with upwards of 100,000 inhabitants each 


Berlin 

Breslau 

Hanover 

Cologne 


..1,122,330 
.. 212,912 
.. 145,227 
.. 144,772 


Konigaberg 

FranEfort-oa-tlic-Main 

Dantsle 


.140, 90S 
,.130,819 
,.103,551 


a popula- 


SfISnBte i l 2 * jSs 

anhnsTu "ig* ?£* P™*™. 150,000 Litlm- 

90 000 Wends in Brandenburg 2 Si£ “go 000 

and 12,000 Walloons non,. ti i • 60,000 Czechs in Silesia, 

triets of Posen aadfarerta oflilSfc pT 1 ? 1 r ’ \ n the rural **■ 
element of the population th ° Polcs fona tho predominant 

zszfi sasirs™ *sr ,«*• 

summarized in the following table * TlJfP 1011 - 0 t° , rrussia » are 
families, and other dopendaiits of fi S« re * indl,do tlio wives, 
several occupations. TL e actual u-mt ° actua ?^’ engaged iu tho 
number andTheir depeudLtTe Sfo * ™ * 11 Siffio,w iu 


Occupations. 

Number of per- 
sons BUpportett. 


11,904,407 

9.393,750 

2,725,344 

000,392 

1,305,657 

1,207,810 
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eligion. Religious Statistics . — According to the census returns of 18S0 (see “ Analplinba.'ti,’’ or men unable to read or write, among the recruits 
table, p. 16), 64 ’64 per cent, of the population of Prussia were Pro- levied was only 2 per cent., the rate varying from 9°75 per cent 
testants, 34 per cent. Eomnn Catholics, and 1‘33 Jews. A glance in Posen to 0-03 in Schleswig-Holstein, where there was only one 
at a confessional map of Prussia shows that the centre of the king- illiterate recruit among 3662. The teachers for the elementary 
dnm is solidly Protestant, the proportion of Roman Catholics increns- schools are trained in normal seminaries or colleges esta blish ed 
ing as the eye travels cast or west and reaching its maximum on tho and supervised by the state, and much has been done of late yearn 
Rhine and in the Slavonic provinces. East Prussia, however, with to improve their position. In most of the larger towns the elc- 
the exception of Ermland, is Protestant. The Roman Catholics out- nientary schools are supplemented by middle schools ( BUrgcrschulcn , 
number the Protestants in the provinces of the Rhino (3 to 1), Stadtschulcn), which cany on the pupil to a somewhat more advanced 
Posen, Silesia, and IVcst Prussia. . All religious bodies are granted stage, and are partly intended to draw off the unsuitable elements 
freedom of worship, .and civil rights arc not conditional upon from tho higher schools. 

religious confession. . _ The secondary schools of Prussia may be roughly divided into 

The Evangelical or Protestant State Church of Prussia consists as classical and modern, though there are comparatively few in which 
it now stands of a union of the Lutherans and Calvinists, effected Latin is quite omitted. The classical schools proper consist of 
tuuler royal pressure in 1817. According to the king this was not Gymnasia and rrogymnasia, the latter being simply gymnasia 
a fusion of two faiths but an external union for mutual admission wanting the higher classes. In these boys are' prepared for the 
to the Eucharist and for the convenience of using tho same liturgy, universities and the learned professions, and tho full course lasts 
prepared under the royal superintendence. Those who wero unable for nine years. In the modern schools, which are divided in tho 
from conscientious scruples to join the union became Separatist or same way into Rcalgymnasia and Itcalprogym nasia, and also have 
Old Lutherans and Old Calvinists, but their numbers were and arc a nine years’ course,' Latin is taught, but "not Greek, and greater 
insignificant. The king is “ summits episcopus," or supreme pontiff stress is laid upon modern languages, mathematics, and natural 
of tlic church, and is represented in tho exercise of his ecclesiastical science. The three lower classes arc practically identical with 
- functions by the minister of public worship and instruction. Tho those of tho gymnasia, while in the upper classes the thoroughness 
highest authority for the ordinary management of tlic church is the of training is assimilated as closely as possible to that of the classical 

“ Oherkirchenrath,” or supreme church council at Berlin, which schools, though tho subjects arc somewhat altered. Ranking with 

acts through provincial consistories and superintendents appointed the realgymnasia are the Olcmahchulcn, which differ only in the 

by the crown. Recent legislation has made an effort to encourage fact that Latin is entirely omitted, and the time thus gained de- 

self-government and give a congregational character to the church voted to modem languages. The JTolicre (or upper) BUrgcrschulcn, 

by the granting of a presby tcrial constitution, with parish, diocesan, in which the courso is six years, rank vitli the middle schools 

provincial, and general synods. The clergy, of whom there were above mentioned, and are intended mainly for those boys who 

9146 in 1SS0, arc appointed by tlic crown, by tlic consistories, by wish to enter business life immediately on leaving school. All 

private or municipal patronage, or by congregational election. tlieso secondary schools possess the right of granting certificates 

The hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church in Pi ussia consists entitling tho holders, who must have attained a certain standing 
of two archbishops (Cologne, Gncsen- Posen) and ten bishops, in the school, to servo in tho army as one-year volunteers. Tho 
Tho prince-bishop of Breslau and the bishops of Ermland, Hildes- gymnasial “certificate of ripeness ” (Jlfaturitalszcugniss), indicating 
licini, and Osnabriick are directly under tho pope, and tho bishop- that tho holder has passed satisfactorily through the highest class, 
rics of Fulda and Limburg are in tlic archiepiscopal diocese of enables a student to enroll himself in any facility at the university, 
Freiburg in Baden. The higher ecclesiastics receive payment from but that of the realgymnasiuni qualifies only for the general or 
the state, and the annual appropriation appearing in the budget for “philosophical ” faculty, and does not open the way to medicine, 
the Roman Catholic Church is as high as that made for the State tho church, or the bar. Considerable efforts are, however, now 
Church. All the Roma.*. Catholic religious orders in Prussia have being made to have the realgyinnasium certificate recognized as a 
been suppressed except those mainly or wholly occupied with attend- sufficient qualification for the study of medicine at least At any 
ance on the sick. * of tlieso schools a thoroughly good" education may be obtained at 

The relations of the state with the dissenting Christian sects, a cost seldom exceeding, in tlic highest classes, £5 per annum, 
such as the Baptists, Mcnnonites, and Moravian Brethren, are prac- The teachers are men of scholarship and ability, who have passed 
tically confined to granting them charters of incorporation which stringent Government examinations and been submitted to a year 
ensure them toleration. The Mcnnonites were formerly allowed to of probation. The great majority of the secondary schools hn\e 
pay an extra tax in lieu of military service, which is inconsistent been established and endowed by municipal corporations. In 1881 
with their belief, but this privilege has been withdrawn. Tho Old Prussia contained 251 gymnasia, 64 progymnasia, 8S realgymnasia. 
Catholics number about 30,000, but do not seem to bo increasing. 15 oberrealscliulen, 27 realsehulen, 47 hbhere brirgerschulen, ami 
The Jews belong mainly to the urban population and form 20 to 276 Hohcrc Tochfcrschulcn, or higher schools for girls. Besides 
30 per cent, of the inhabitants in some of the towns in the Slavonic these there are, of course, numerous commercial, technical, iudus- 
provinces. They arc especially prominent in commerce, finance, trial, and other special schools. 

and on the stage, and also exercise great influence on the press. Prussia possesses ten of tho twenty German universities, attended 
Perhaps the actual majority of newspaper editors and proprietors are by 12.S00 students, or at the rate of one stiuleut for 2125 inhabitants. 

’ of Jewish blood. The wave of social persecution to which they wero The largest Prussian university is that of Berlin, attended by mote 
subjected from 1S76 onwards, especially in Berlin and Pomerania, than 4000 students, while Breslau, Bonn, Gottingen, and Halle have 
has, to some extent at least, subsided. each upwards of 1000. The oldest is the university of Grcifswald, 

3duca- Education . — In Prussia education is looked upon as the province founded in 1456. Like the schools^ the universities arc state insti- 

aon. of the state, and the general level attained is very high. All tutions, aud the professors are appointed and paid by Government, 
schools, public and private, are under state supervision, and no ono which also makes liberal anuual grants for apparatus and oqiupmont- 
is allowed to exercise the profession of teacher until he has given The full obligatory course of study extends over three, and in tlic 
satisfactory proof of his qualifications. At the head of the admi- case of medicine four years. It is, however, not unusual for non- 
nistration stands the minister of public instruction, to whom tho medical students also to spend four years at the university, ami 
universities are directly subordinate. Tho secondary schools are there is an agitation to make tbis compnlsoiy. Students qualifying 
supervised by provincial “Scliulcollegia,” or school-boards, ap- for a Prussian Government appointment are required to spend ar 
pointed by Government, while the management of the elementary least three terms or half-years {Semester) at a Prussian university, 
and private schools falls within the jurisdiction of tlic ordiuarv Ranking with/ the universities arc the large polytechnic colleges 

“Regiorungon,” or department officials. This they carry out at Berlin, Hanover, and Aix-Ia-Cliapelle, the mining academies ot 

through qualified school-inspectors, freqncntlv chosen from among Berlin and Klausthal, aud the academies of forestry at Ebcrswaldo 
the clergy. All children must attend school" from their sixth to andMiinden. Departments for the study of agriculture are attached 
their fourteenth year. to mauy of tlic universities. Music is taught at several conservatona. 

The expenses of the primary schools ( FoU-ssclnilcn) are borne by the best known of which arc at Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Mam. 
the communes (Gcmcindcn, see infra), aided when necessary by Tho science and art of Prussia find their most conspicuous cx- 
subsidies from the state. Tlio subjects of instruction are theology, ternal expression in the academies of science and art at Benin, 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, the elements of geometry, both founded by Frederick I. ; and each town of any size throughout 
history, geography, and natural science, singing, drawing, sewing, the kingdom has its antiquarian, artistic, and scientific societies, 
and gymnastics. The fees arc extremely small, amounting in the Recognized schools of painting exist at Berlin and Dusselrtorf, anti 
Tural districts to about Id. per week, and in Berlin and some other both these towns, as well as Cassel. contain excellent pictiiic 
towns they have been entirely done away with. In 1SS2 Prussia galleries. The scientific and archreologieal collections ov Berlin 
contained 33, 040 primary schools with 59, 917 teachers and 4, 339,729 are also of great importance. Besides the university collections, 
pupils. This shows an average of 159 children attending school there are numerous large public libraries, tlic chief of winch is the 
■out of everv 1000 inhabitants, the proportion varying from 120 to royal library at Berlin (1,000,000 vols.). . _ . 

P 130 in the north-eastern provinces to 175 to ISO in Westphalia and Constitution . — Tlic present form of the government of Itussi , ■ 

Rhenish Prussia. The number of illiterate recruits among those consisting of an hereditary monarchy with two houses 5“ P' ir J 
called upon each year to serve in tho army affords a good test of the ment, is based upon a fundamental law promulgated in k •> , ^ 

universality of elementary education. In 1SS2-S3 the proportion of subsequently somewhat modified by various : Mjactmcnts. <■ 
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kin" of Prussia amounts to £600,000. . . 

K flic legislative assembly consists of two chambers, which wo 
convoked annually -t the same tuna bat meetscpamtol^ lire 
right of proposing new measures belongs equally to the king ami 
«ch of tW chambers, but the consent of all three estates u> «•««■ 
sary before a measure can pass into law. Tho chambers liavo con- 
trol of the finances and possess the nght of voting or refusing taxes. 
Financial questions are first discussed in the lower house, and the 
upper house can accept or reject the annual budget only «n llv'. 

All measures are passed by an absolute majority, hut those affect- 
ing the constitution must be submitted to a second vote after an 
interval of at least twenty-one days. Members may not lie called 
to account for tlieir parliamentary utterances except by the chamber 
in which they sit. No one may at the same time be a member 
of both chnmhcre. The ministers of the crown have access to 
both chambers and may speak at any time, but they do not vote 
nnlcss they arc actually members. The general scheme of govern- 
ment, though constitutional, is not exactly " parliamentary" in 
the English sense of the word, as the ministers aro independent of 
party and need not necessarily represent the opinions of tire par- 
liamentary majority. The Hcrrcnhaus, or house of peers, contains 
two classes of members, the hereditary and non-hcrcditary. Tire 
former consists of the adult pi inccs of the house of Hohenzollcni, 
the mediatized princes and counts of the old imperial nobility, an 1 
the heads of the great territorial nobility. Tim non- hereditary 
members comprise life pecra chosen by tho king from the ranks of 
the rich landowners, manufacturers, and men of general eminence, 
ami representatives “presented” for the king's approval by tho 
landowners of the nine old provinces, by the larger towns, and by 
the universities. The AbgcordiKknJiaiis, or chamber of deputies, 
consists of 433 members, elected for periods of three years by 
indirect suffrage, exercised by all male citizens who hare rcaclle’l 

the age of twenty-five and have not forfeited *’ ' ' ' 

The original electors are arranged in three 
rate of taxes paid by them, in such a way that the gross amount of 
taxation is equal in each class. The country is accordingly divided 
into electoral districts, with the electors grouped in three cate- 
gories, eneh of which selects a IVahlmann or electoral proxy, who 
exercises the direct suffrage. Members of the lower house nuibt 
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centralized government of l'ranre and the liberty of h> al go rn 
mint cnjovSl in England. In the province tire f— t 
represented by the Oterprusiiteiif, wlift-e junvh-tronexti nd- i*t. r 
all matters aifi-cting more tlmn one department lie re a- ret; 1 
by a council (Pronaanlndh), counting, li-Mdt. 1-imw.f ai ri.air- 



be thirty years old and in full possession of their civic rights. 
They receive a daily allowance (Dialcn) during the sittui" of tliq 
house, “ ° 

•i i T ’ « Wl J s exercises his executive functions through an irresnons- 
ible SlaaltmOi, or privy council, revived in 1884 alter thirty years 
ot.inactmty, and by a nominally responsible cabinet or council of 
ministers (.?tenfe-.j/i,iWerium). The latter consists at present of 
the minister-president and of the ministers of foreign affiura war 

IT"* t1lC intcn “*>. P«blic worship and instruction, in’ 
dustiy and commerce, puhho works, agriculture, domains, and 
forc»ts. Ministers conduct the affairs of their special departments 
l nt ">** council for the di£assiou $ general 
E ^ • i h 7 "T? 3 * 114 tho executive in the houses oHridis- 
nnt ^i introduce the measures proposed by the crown iut do 

cm J?. cr °r, and his Xi S 


„....„.-/ytm/fnpj, i . . . ,, , - 

or circles, ami fonns tho chief provinnal organ of lmal government. 
The regicrungsbczirk is solely a Government ilnbren ami re only 
indirectly Tvprcsontcd in the mdicinc of ioral n<lnjsni c traStoTi. ^ 1 «*' 
Government authorities are the ;>yi>nmyt- /V/mV-er, who re at 
the head of tho general internal adminixlration or th»* ih-jcirimonj. 
and tho ffeyicrimy, or Government board, which vjjwrvi-i x c- h.si- 
nstical and cdueitional atrairs and cx'-rrrees the lutietum of tic- 
state in regard to tho direct taxes ami the domain' ami fore »te. 
The departmental president is nb« mrereted by a Jinirl.-.'r-'ih or 
district council, consisting of one oflirhl inemlwr nn-1 hmr oth-rs 
selected from inhabitants of the department hv the jinn im hi com- 
mittee. Hie governmental official in the brew {county, cin-V) is 
the Land nth, on oilice which cxixtrtl in the Mark of !5mmieid«i:rg 
as early as the Ifith ccnlnry. He is ai-inl by the AViai.-ti/*,Wik.I', 
or executive committee of ilic Kreix!tvj (the di'-t of the etrelej. tire 
incmliers of which are clertcd by the rural ami urban communes. 
The krere is the smallest state division ; the communis, divided 
into urban and rural, arc left almost entirely to local gov* nitm-nt, 
though the chief officials must obtain the sanction of the rcntral 
authority. In the rural cmnmnm-s tho head nngi-trate, call -.si a 
Schulte or Daifrichier, is elected for six years anil is assisted by 
as*c.«ors called Schojten. Tlie regulations for the government lif 
towns still rest in great measure on the lilvral refonnx cllrrteil hi 
Stein at tlio beginning of tlio century. The chief power rest' in 
the hands or tlio Stadlralh, which consists of Stmili'rmln'tfn, or 
town dqmties elected by the citizens for six years. The pracli-xil 
executive is cntrnsteil to the magistracy (JAiirwfnit), whieli ireinlly 
consists of a burgomaBter, a deputy lmtgoma"-ter - both jiaiil officials!, 
several unpaid members, mid, wliero noecsxarv, a fen- other paid 
nicrabars. Tlio unj«id members bold office for six years ; the jnid 
memhers are elected for twelve years, ami their eieetioii Tcqmns 
ratification from tho state. The administrative system nlmvc do. 
scribed applies as yet in its full extent to abont tlirec-fonrtlis 0 r tho 
provinces only, but is to be extended to the others in due enure- 
Uiough in Romo respects rather cumbrous in its machinery, the 
system is on the whole found to work well and with economy 
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turn and becomes a Jle/crcndarius. Ho then spends at lenst four 
years in the practical work of his profession, alter which ho passes 
a second examination, and, if he has chosen the bench instead of 
the bar, becomes an Assessor and is eligible for the position of judge. 
A lawyer who has passed the necessary examinations may at any 
time quit tho bar for the bench, and a judge is also at liberty to 
resign ills position and cuter upon private practice. In all criminal 
cases the prosecution is undertaken by Government, which acts 
through Staaisamvaltc, or directors of prosecutions, iu tho pay of 
the state. 

'innnccs. Finances. — The finances of the Prussian Government arc well 
managod, and a deficit is now a rare occurrence. Tho expenditure 
has been considerably relieved by tho transference of the cost of tho 
army and navy to the imperial treasury, while on the other hand 
the customs-dues and several excise duties have been relinquished to 
the empire and an annual “matricular” contribution paid towards 
its expenses. The budget is voted nnnunlly by the nbgcordnotcn- 
liaus ; the following table is an abstract of that for 1834-85 : — 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


Direct taxes £7,296,2S0 


Indirect taxes 4,688,010 

State lottery 201,700 

Marine institute and mint 12S.225 
Domnins and forests .... 9,806,857 
Minos and salt-works .. 5,120,752 

State railways 26,798,807 

General linnhcial adminis- 
tration- 5,562,38s 

Administrative revenues 1,180,253 


Expenses of collection and 


Civil list 225,000 

Interest and management 

of public debt 7,877,318 

notiscs of parliament.. .. CS.GS2 

Apanages, annuities, mid 

indemnities 3.202,017 

Matricular contribution 
to tlio German empire 2,035,480 

Administrative expenditure 12,032,030 

Justice ............. 2,017,020 

Education 1,614,070 

Religion 598,333 

Ministry of tlio interior 2,077,510 

Occasional and extra- 
ordinary expenses .... 2,341,881 


Total.... £60,«S0,81S 


Total.... £50, 080, SIS 


Perhaps the only item requiring explanation in ilic above sum- 
mary is tlio general financial administration under tho head of 
revenue ; this includes advances from tho surplus in tho treasury, 
Prussia's proportion of tho profits of tho imperial customs anil 
* excises, repayments, interest, and other miscellaneous sources of 
revenue. The extraordinary expenses included upwards of £450,000 
for railways and £750,000 for public works. Tho total expenditure 
is rather inoro than £2 per head of population, while in tho United 
Kingdom it is about £2, 10s. Between 1821 and 1844 tlio rate in 
Prussia was 11s. Cd, per bead, and even in 1858 it was only 21s. Sd. 
The incidence of direct taxation in Prussia is also Jess than in 
Great Britain, the respective figures being 5s. 3d. and 7s. per head. 
Tho principal direct imposts are the income-tax, which brings in 
40 per cent, of tlio whole, the land-tax producing 37 per cent., and 
tho house-tax producing 10 per cent. The proceeds of the income- 
tax amount to about Is. 2(1. per bead, ns compared with 6s. per 
bead in Great Britain (in 1881). The comparative insignificance 
of tlio sum raised by indirect taxation is mainly duo to the above- 
noted fact that the customs-dues and the most important excise 
duties have been rnado over to tlio imperial exchequer. In tho 
preliminary estimates for 1885-86 tho receipts and expenditure are 
balanced at £62,886,250. 

Local taxation in Prussia is often veiy high. Tlio state income- 
tax is limited to 3 per cont. of tlio assessed income, but tho com- 
munes aud towns are allowed to make an arbitrary addition for local 
purposes, sometimes amounting to twice or tlirieo tho sum paid to 
tho state. This is chiefly owing to tho fact that tho siato reserved 
for itself all taxation on real property, while imposing on tho com- 
munes the principal share in maintaining tho expensive system 
of public schools. Incomes below £45 (900 marks) are not now 
taxed, but this exemption is of very recent origin. A few facts 
from the statistics of taxation and allied subjects may ho of interest 
as affording s.omo slight index to Prussia’s growtli in prosperity. 
Between 1864 and 1878 the entire capital subject to income-tax 
increased from 24 to 48 marks per bead of population, wliilo tlio 
proportionate number of those liable to tho tax had increased by 
about 75 per cent. It lias also licen computed that the average 
ineorao per head increased between 1872 and 1881 by 15 marks, 
equivalent to a rise of 5 per cent. ; that of Great Britain increased 
in the same period by 88s., or 15 per cent. Of all tho payers of 
incomo-ttix in 1S72-S1 only 0'10 per cent, laid incomes of or above 
£1000, while 43 per cent, had not more than £25 and 52 per cent, 
between £25 and £100. Between 1SG7 and 1SS0 the proceeds of 
the house-tax increased by over 100 per cent It now averages Is. 
per head, varying from 6d. in country districts up to os. or Cs. 6d. 
m Berlin, Frankfort -on- tho -Main, and Cologne. In 1875 tho 
number of depositors in savings banks was SC per 1000 inhabitants, 
and by 1880 the number bad risen to 107. The sum deposited 
amounted to £79,643,400, equivalent to 58s. per bead of population. 
At tho same date Austria alone of European powers had a higher 
proportion (67s.), while in Great Britain tho sum was 44s. and in 
France 27s. 

The public debt of Prussia in 1SS4 amounted to 3,345,097,43s 


marks, or £167,254,872. This is equivalent to about £6 per head 
of popnlation, as compared with three and a half times as much in 
England. The annual charge for interest on the debt is 5s. 8d. per 
bead in Prussia and 16s. 2d. in England. Between the end of 
tlio struggle with Hapoloon and 1848 the debt was considerably 
reduced ; since 1848 it has steadily increased. It is, however, 
admirably secured, and a great part of it was incurred in tlio con- 
struction and acquisition of railways, tho clear income from which 
covers the annual charges on the entire debt. The various branches 
of tho debt are being gradually united in a consolidated fund, 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

Army and Navy, — The Prussian army now forms about 75 per A. 
cont. of that of the Gorman empire, of which it also furnished the and 
model (Seo Germany.) The first attempt at the foundation of a l ■ > 
Prussian nary was mado by the Great Elector, who established a 
small fleet of eight or ten vessels. This, however, was completely 
neglected by his successors, and the present marine establishment 
is of quite recent origin. The present imperial nary is simply' tho 
Prussian navy under a different name. (See Germany. ) 

Dibliography. — Tho statistical facts in tlio foregoing article have been mainly 
drawn iroin tlio Jahrbuch fiir die amftiche Slntistik des preussisehen Stoats, tlio 
Statistiselirs Jahrbuch fiir dm dentsehe Reich, and other publications of the 
statistical offices of Prussia and Geimany. f ’ * " • 

social, and jtoiiticnl features of tlio country . 

Slant (Berlin, 1S02) and in Daniel’s Handbn 

The Prussian constitution and administrative system arc concisely described" in 
tlio Handbuch tier Vcr/ussung mil J'trtcalhmg in Prcusscn, by Graf Hnc de Grais, 
and are treated at length in Von Riinno's Stuatsrccht dcr preussisehen Monarchic 
(4th ed., 18S1-S4). For English readers the most interesting introduction to 
Prussian history is perhaps still to bo found in tlic first part of Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great,' tlio not Invaiinbly unprejudiced views of which may bo 
corrected by Professor Tuttlo’s History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederick 
the Great ( lies ton, 1SS4). Tho latter ndmirablc little work 5s, indeed, almost 
indispensable to every English stndcnt of Prussian constitutional liistary- 
Professor Seeley’s Life of Stein (London, 1S79) contains an excellent account of 
Prussia in the Napoleonic period, especially with regard to the important in- 
ternal reforms carried out at the beginning of the present century. Among the 
numerous German histories of Prussia two of the best arc Droysen s Geschichtc 
tier preussisehen Politik and Rnnkc’s Zirolf pitcher prntssischer Gcschichtc; the 
former is authoritative from tlio writer’s copious use of the Prussian archives, 
hut tlio latter is less difliise and more interesting. Other standaid works arc 
those of Stcnrcl, Fauli, Riedel, and Laneizollc, while among shorter histories 
may bo mentioned the manual of F. Voigt. Fix’s V'erriUrrinl-Gcschichtc des 
brandenburgiscti-preussischen Stantcs, with ten historical maps, is a convenient 
sketch of tlm territorial growth of Prussia. The period since the death of 
Frederick the Great is treated in Kii rater’s Hen ere nnd ncueste preussische Geseh- 
ichte nnd in Rcimann's Kcuerc Gcscliichte des preussisehen Staats (1SS2 mj.) The 
history of the present century is perhaps most fully given in Treitsohkc's 
Deutsche Geschichtc im neunzchnten Jahrhundert (iS79 so.). Until recently the 
standard work Oil the history of Prussia proper was that of Johannes Voigt, 
but lliis is now being superseded by Lolimcycr’s Geschichtc ron Ost «. Inst 
Preussen (1SSJ so.). Tlio latter forms one of an admirable scries of provincial 
histories in course of publication by Perthes of Gotha. Hie development of 
tho Prussian bureaucracy is. traced in Lsnacsolm’s Geschichtc des preussisehen 
Jheamtenthtms (ISTO-St). Several points are most satisfactorily handled in the 
numerous monographs on special periods, tho lives of kings and statesmen, 
nnd the like. (J. F. M ) 

PRUSSIA, in the original and narrower sense of the 
■word, is a district in the north-eastern corner of the modern 
kingdom of the same name, stretching along the Baltic 
coast for about 220 miles, and occupying an area of up- 
wards of 24,000 square miles. The eastern part of thus 
territory formed tho ducliy of Prussia, wliicli was acquired 
by tlio electors of Brandenburg in 1618, and furnished 
them with their regal title. The western part, which had 
been severed from the eastern half and assigned to Poland 
in 1466, was not annexed to Prussia until the partition of 
Poland in 1772, while the towns of Dantsic and Thorn 
remained Polish down to 1793. In spite of tire contrast 
between the political and social conditions of the two 
districts, arising from tho difference of their history, they 
were united in 1824 to form a single province. But, as 
might have been expected, the union did not work well, 
and it was dissolved in 1878, giving place to the modem 
provinces of Bast and "West Prussia. The early history 
of the whole district is related under the kingdom of 
Prussia (above) and Teutonic Order, while the former 
article also gives (p. 14) some statistics as to the produce 
of the two provinces. 1 

East Prussia (Osfpreussm), the larger of the two provinces, lias 
an area of 14,2S0 square miles, and is bounded by the Baltic Sen, 
Russia, and West Prussia. It shares in the general characteristics 
of the great north Gorman plain, but, though low, its surface is by 
no means absolutely flat, as the southern hair is traversed by a low 
rid^e or plateau (comp. Germany), which attains a height or 10--' 
feet at a point near the western boundary of tlio province. This 
plateau, here named the Prussian Sccnplattc, is thickly sprinkled 
with small lakes, among which is the Spirding Sec, 46 square miles 
in extent nnd the largest inland l ake in tho Prussian monarchy. 

i Compare Lolnueyer’s Gesclncfite ron Ost u. I Vest Prcassmi (1SS1, sp). 
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The coast is lined with low dunes or sandhills, in front of winch 
lie the large littoral lakes or lagoons named the Frisclio Haff and 
the Kurische Haff. (See Gee.ju.ny.) Tho first of these receives the 
waters of the Nogat and the Pregel, and the other those of the 
Ifernel or Nienien. East Prussia is the coldest part of Germany, 
its mean annual temperature being about 41° Fahr., while the 
mean January temperature of Tilsit is only 25°. Tho rainfall is 24 
inches per annum. About half the province is under cultivation ; 
18 per cent, is occupied by forests, and 23 per cent, by meadows 
and pastures. The most fertile soil is found in the valleys of tho 
Prcgcl and the Hemel, but the southern slopes of the Baltic plateau 
and the district to the north of the Menu-1 consist ill great part of 
sterilo moor, sand, and bog. The chief crops are rye, oats, and 
potatoes, while flax is cultivated in the district of Ermland, between 
the Passarge and the upper Alle. East Prussia is the headquarters 
of the horse-breeding of the country and contains the principal 
Government stud of Trakehnen ; numerous cattle are also fattened 
on the rich pastures of the river-valleys. The extensive woods in 
the south part of the province harbour a few wolves and lynxes, 
and the elk is still preserved in the forest of Ibcnhorst, near tho 
Kurische Haff. The fisheries in the lakes and haffs are of somo 
importance ; but the only mineral product of note is amber, which 
is found in the peninsula of Samland in greater abundance than in 
any other part of the world. _ Manufactures are almost confined to 
the principal towns, though linen-weaving is practised as a domestic 
industry. Commerce is facilitated by canals connecting the Jlemcl 
and Pregel and also the principal lakes, hut is somewhat hampered 
by the heavy dues exacted at the Russian frontier. A brisk foreign 
trade is earned on through the seaports of Konigsberg (140,009), 
the capital of the province, and Memel (10,660), the exports con- 
asting mainly of tunber and grain. In 18S0 the population of 
East Prussia vrasj.,933,936, including 1,654,610 Protestants, 2 50,462 
Roman Catholics and 18,218 Jews. The Roman Catholics’ are 
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Of the inhabitants are of German H«>d,b U tttero "are 400 000 

and ISOOToTA 01 ' ^ sovi . ans > in *>»«» part of the 
province, and 150,000 Lithuanians in the north As in Ail,.. 

provinces where the Polish clement is strong. East Prussia is below 
the general average of the kingdom in eduction i„ igga 
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Tho southern nnd uirgcr half of Rhenish Prus.-m, 1 it' long, 
ing geologically to the Devonian formations of the lower 
Rhine, is hilly. On the left hank tire the ole voted j>ln twins 
of the Hundsriick and the Kifel, separated from each other 
by tho deep valley of the Moselle, while on the right l«nk 
are the spurs of the WesterwaUl and the Sauerhmd, the 
former reaching the river in the picturesque group known 
as the Seven Mountains. The highest hill in tho proving' 
is tho TValdcrbcskopf (2670 feet) in the Iloclnvald, nnd 
there are several other summits above 2000 feet on the 
loft bank, while on the right there nre few which attain 
a height of 1C00 feet. Most of the hills nro covered with 
trees, but the Eifel is a barren nnd bleak plateau, with 
numerous traces of volcanic agency, and is continued to- 
wards the north-west by the moorlands of the Ilohc Venn. 
To the north of a lino drawn from Aix-ln-C’hajwlle to 
Ronn the province is ilat, and marshy districts occur near 
the Dutch frontier. The climate varies comidcmhly viith 
the configuration of the surface. Thnt of the northern 
lowlands and of the sheltered valleys i« the mildest ami 
most equable in Prussia, with a mean annual tciniKmtnre 
of 50’ Fa hr., while on the hills of the Kifel the mean 
does not exceed 44’. The nnimal rainfall varies, in the 
different districts from IS to 32 inches. Almost the 
wiiolo provmco belongs to the basin of the Rhine, but a 
suialL district in the north-west is drained bv nflliK-nb of 
the Meuse. Of tho numerous tributaries which join tho 
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0f ‘ , '° t . or extinct crater Jakes of the Kifel. * 
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are 
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of the Moselle, a third in tlmt of tl I'pi' ” r ? ,n * ,,e vn,,< y 
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haustible supply of lead, and zinc is found near Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. Tlie mineral products of tlie district 
also include lignite, copper, manganese, vitriol, lime, gyp- 
sum, volcanic stones (used for mill-stones), and slates. 
In 1882 the total value of the minerals raised in the pro- 
vince was £5,460,000, or nearly one-tliird of the produce 
of Prussia ; by far the most important item is coal, the 
output of which was upwards of 15,000,000 tons, valued 
at £4,400,000. Of the numerous mineral springs the 
best known are those of Aix-la-Chapelle and ICreuznach. 

The mineral resources of Bhenish Prussia, coupled with 
its favourable situation and the facilities of transit afforded 
by its great waterway, have made it the most important 
manufacturing district in Germany. The industry is mainly 
concentrated round two chief centres, Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Diisseldorf (with the valley of the Wuppcr), while there are 
naturally few manufactures in the hilly districts of the 
south or the marshy flats of the north. In the forefront 
stand the metallic industries, the total produce of which 
was valued in 1882 at £5,200,000. The foundries pro- 
duced upwards of a million tons of iron, besides zinc, lead, 
copper, and other, metals. The largest iron and steel 
works are at Essen (including ICrupp’s cannon-foundry), 
Oberhausen, Duisburg, Diisseldorf, and Cologne, while 
cutlery and other small metallic wares are extensively 
made at Solingen, Remsclieid, and Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
cloth of Aix-la-Chapelle and the silk of Crefeld form im- 
portant articles of export. The chief industries of Elber- 
feld-Barmcn and the valley of the "Wupper are cotton- 
weaving, calico-printing, and the manufacture of turkey 
red and other dyes. Linen is largely made at Gladbacli, 
leather at Malmedy, glass in tlie Saar district, and beet- 
root sugar near Cologne. Though the Rhineland is par 
excellence the country of the vine, no less than 52,000,000 
gallons of beer were brewed in the province in IS82-S3, 
equivalent to an annual consumption of fifty-one quarts 
per head of population; distilleries are also numerous, 
and large quantities of sparkling Moselle are made at 
Coblentz, chiefly for exportation to England. Commerce 
is greatly aided by the navigable rivers, a very extensive 
network of railways, and the excellent roads constructed 
during the French rdgime. The imports consist mainly 
of raw material for working up in the factories of the dis- 
trict, while the principal exports are coal, fruit, wine, dyes, 
cloth, silk, and other manufactured articles of various 
descriptions. 

The population of Rhenish Prussia in 1880 was 4,07 4,000, 
including 2,944,186 Roman Catholics, 1,077,173 Protest- 
ants, and 43,694 Jews. The Roman Catholics muster 
strongest on tlie left bank, while on the right bank about 
half the population is Protestant. The distribution of the 
confessions is, however, somewhat sporadic, owing to the 
varied histories of the constituent parts of the province. 
The great bulk of the population is of Teutonic stock, 
and about a quarter of a million are of Blemish blood. 
On the north-west frontier reside about' 12,000 Walloons, 
who speak French or Walloon as their native tongue. 
The Rhine province is the most thickly populated part of 
Prussia, the general averago being 390 persons per square 
mile, while in the government district of Diisseldorf the 
proportion rises to 754. The province contains a greater 
number of large towns than any other province in Prussia, 
and 62-5 of the population is returned as urban. Upwards 
of half the population are supported by industrial and 
commercial pursuits, and barely a quarter by agriculture. 
There is a university of good standing at Bonn, and the 
success of the elementary education is borne witness to by 
the fact that in 1883 only 0T9 per cent, of the Rhenish 
recruits were unable to read and write. For purposes of 
administration the province is divided into the five districts 
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of Coblentz, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
Treves ; Coblentz is the official capital, though Cologne is 
the largest and most important town. In the greater part 
of the province the Code Napoleon, introduced under the 
French regime, is still in force. Being a frontier province 
the Rhineland is strongly garrisoned, and the Rhine is 
guarded by the four strong fortresses of Cologne with 
Deutz, Coblentz with Ehrenbreitstein, Wesel, and Saar- 
louis. In the Prussian parliament the province of the 
Rhine is represented by twenty -seven members in the 
upper house and eiglxty-two in the lower. 

History . — Tlio present province of Rhenish Prussia was formed 
in 1815 out of the duchies of Cleves, Berg, Upper Guelders, and 
.Tiilich, the ecclesiastical principalities of Treves and Cologne, the 
free cities of Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, and nearly a hundred 
small independent lordships, kniglitsliips, and abbeys. It is there- 
fore manifestly impracticable to give more than a broad general 
sketch of tlio historical development of a region of which the com- 
ponent parts have had so little of their past in common. At the 
earliest historical period wo find the territories between the Ardennes 
and the Rhine occupied by the Treviri, Eburones, and other Celtic 
tribes, who, however, were all more or less modified and influenced 
by their Teutonic neighbours. On the right bank of the Rhine, 
between the Main ami the Lahn, were the settlements of the 
Mattiaci, a branch of the Germanic Cliatti, while farther to the 
north were the Usipetcs and TencterL Julius Cresar conquered 
the tribes ou the left hank and Augustus established numerous 
fortified posts on the Rhino, hut the Romans never succeeded in 
gaining a firm footing on the right bank. Under the Romans the 
districts to the west of tlio Rhine, forming parts of the provinces 
of Bclgica Prhna, Germania Superior, and Germania Inferior, en- 
joyed great prosperity and reached a high degree of civilization. 
Several Roman emperors resided and issued their edicts at Treves, 
the capital of Belgica Priina, and the important Roman remains in 
this city as well as in other parts of the province givo an idea of 
tlio material benefits the territory derived from their dominion. 
As tlio power of the Roman empire declined the Franks pushed 
forward along both hanks of the Rhine, and by tlie end of tlie 5th 
century had regained all the lands that had formerly been under 
Teutonic influence. The German conquerors of the Rhenish dis- 
tricts were singularly littlo affected by the culture of the provincials 
they subdued, and all traces of Roman civilization were submerged 
ill a new flood of paganism. By the 8th century tlio Frankish 
dominion was firmly established in cental Germany and northern 
Gaul ; and under the Carlovingian monarclis the Rhineland, and 
especially Aix-la-Chnpelle, plays a riSle of considerable prominence. 
On the division of the Carlovingian realm the part of the Rhenish 
province to the east of the river fell to the sliaro of Germany, while 
that to the west remained with the evanescent middle kingdom of 
Lotharingia. By the time of Otlio I. (936-978) both banks of the 
Rhine had become German, and tlie Rhenish territory was divided 
between the duchies of Upper and Lower Lorraine, the one on the 
Moselle and the other on the Meuse. Subsequently, as tlie cental 
power of tlio German sovereign becamo weakened, the Rhineland 
followed the general tendency and split up into numerous small 
independent principalities, each with its separate vicissitudes and 
special chronicles. Tlie old Lotharingian divisions passed wholly 
out of USB, and the name of Lorraine became restricted to the dis- 
trict that still boars it. In spito of its dismembered condition, 
and the sufferings it underwent at tlio hands, of its .French neigh- 
bours in various periods of warfare, the Rhenish territory prospered 
greatly and stood in the foremost rank of German culture and pro 
gross. Aix-la-Chapelle was fixed upon as . the place, of coronation 
of the German emperors, and the ecclesiastical principalities of tlio 
Rhine bulk largely in German history. Prussia first set foot on the 
Rhine in ] 609 by tlie joint occupation of Cleves ; and. about a 
century later Upper Guelders and Mors also became Prussian. At 
tlio peace of Basel in 1795 the whole of the left bank of tho Rhine 
was resigned to France, and in 1806 tho Rhenish princes all joined 
tlie Confederation of the Rhine. The congress of Vienna assigned 
the whole of the lower Rhenish districts to Prussia, which hadtlio 
tact to leave them in undisturbed possession of the liberal institu 
tions they had become accustomed to under the republican rule oi 
tlie French. (Compare Rhine.) (J. F. M.) 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. See Pktjssic Acid (p. 24 infra). 

PRUSSIC ACID, the familiar name for a dangerously 
poisonous, though chemically feeble, acid, known scienti- 
fically as “hydrocyanic acid,” or “ cyanide of hydrogen,” is 
hero taken as a convenient heading under which to treat of 
cyanides generally. This generic term (from mm, blue) 
is not meant to bint at any generic property;. it is duo 
simply to tho fact that all cyanides, in an historical sense, 
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lire derivatives of a blue pigment which was discovered 
accidentally by Diesbach, a Berlin colounnaker, about the 
beginning of the ISth century. 

The foundations of our present knowledge pf cyanides 
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ie foundations of our present knowledge Qf cyanides 
,. w „ laid by Schcelo (1783), whose discoveries were subse- 
quently (from 1811) confirmed and supplemented, chiefly 
in the sense of quantitative determinations, by Gay-Lussac. 
Althottffh we have no snare for further historical notes, we 



must not omit to state mat uay-utssae, as one result or ms 
work, conceived and introduced into chemistry the notion 
of the “compound radical,” having shown that prussic 
acid and its salts aro related to the group NO in precisely 
the same way as chlorides are to chlorine, or sulphides to 
sulphur. This idea, in his own eyes and in those of his 
contemporaries, was greatly fortified by his success in even 
isolating his “ cyanogfcne ” as a substance 

In preparing cyanogen or cyanides in the laboratory the 
operator now always starts from prussiato of potash, with 
which, accordingly, we begin. 

PnmiaU of Pom, (KC) s Fc.K J+ 3IT.,0 fen. ferroepnide of 
potassium; Gem. alt is bring produced 

industrially from animal refuse (hide and born clippings, old shoes, 

t m 1, ™ i,0U!lt ' of P otasl ‘, and iron tiling or boring^ 
as raw materials, the carbonate of potash is fused at a red heat 
m an iron pear-shaped vessel sasucndp.il within * -v_ 



wmui snoiua db as dry as possible, is then introduced in instal 
S'wf u S Wlttl the ir0n ' Tll ° h*» is continued as long « 
o«" t n' aro e? in ? i o( Fi tf ! en «« still fluid mass is lalcd 
oat anti allowed to cool, when it hardens into a \Antik stoiif-lil™ 
body known to the manufacturer as “metal.’' When the broken, 
up metal is digested with water in an iron vessel prussiato of nntnsb 
passes into solution, while a black tesidueor cKl meWlt 
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potassium on some ferrous comrmnn.i u . „ 0 cyanide of 

that it was peril y the mot-vP i * th® metal. Liebig tlion—lit 
present in th^meiil, whfck^£S B ! ! ’ JrUy Ul . e suI P>‘ide of iron 
mom recent researoh«T!ffillanM- ,, T5 on - Recording to 
always produced during U,o fusion " Ilich is 

the sulphur of the organic matto ami £ t rre rwg ? nts proper and 

^rvT 1 y.i U i ° v^rbonatc as an impurftvh^M*^ v^ pllltc ° r 
flu double sulphide by the vtu», P*®y* this important part, 
mw MlnMil. ii-ilji . !“ ani °ii of water brent. 


cipitate of tlic composition (NC^Fo.Ag.. which contains all the 
iron ; only nitrate of potassium passes into solution. Other heavy 
metallic salts behave similarly. On the strength of these con- 
sidcrations chemists, following the lead of Liebig, view pnirrinto 
as a binary eomponnd of potassium, K <t with a complex radical, 
NflCflKo, “ Ferrocyanogcn. ” 

Hydrocyanic Acid, KC.H.— This acid is prepared moat con- 
veniently from pruasiatc of potash. Wohler recommends the 
following method. Ten parts of powdered iMUreiate arc placed in a 
retort, the neck of which is turned upwards, aud ft (cooled down) 
mixture of seven parts of oil of vitriol and fourteen parts of water is 
then added. If the aqueous acid is wanted, the exit-end of the retort 
is joined on direct to a Liebig’s condenser, which must he kept very 
cool by a current of cold water. If the anhydrous acid is desired, 
two wide-necked bottles (or two large U -tubes) charged with faced 
chloride of calcium and kept at 30“ C. by immersion in n water 
bath of this temperature, mast be inserted between the retort and 
condenser. In this case more particularly it is iiidispctisabh! to 
provide for a most efficient condensation of tbe vapours; the exit- 
cud of the condenser should be provided with an adapter going 
down to near the bottom of the receiver, which must lie surrounded 
by a freezing mixture. The temperature of the latter, or cmiitw, 
must not be allowed to fall to the frcmng-jBiiiit of the distillate* 
The retort is heated by means of a stand bath mid a brisk distilla- 
tion maintained until the residue begins to drr up. Tin* result or 
“pi "action is in accordance with the assumption that the dilute 
10 ,® rst ,‘ nst ? RCC ’ con verts the prussiatc, One-half into 
l<r2+ *\ e °, t l , r ” lt0 and that through tin*. 

,leat riicsc two bodies decompose each other into 
P;NC) 6 Fc) K»Fo, which remains in the residue ns a tireeiuit.itc 
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pharmaceutical prenarntion !of o ^ * M ? S , cvcn Hus ordinary 
large dog. It XwSSLri^cnfe f uDicU ‘“‘ W * 
inhaled as a vapour. Even a rel* t i ,.!,m i Uptlt i ’ c *l' ecm ll.v when 
found its way '. W * if h 1>*« once 

said to do relatively little harm there 1 lacing a fatal effect, is 
I rustle ncul is charnctcristicalK- . .. 
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ordinary preparation, when kent n found out ; the 

and turbid from ••azulmic” acid aVSw koUi ^ SD0 " tu «>a brown 
tion. , Othiw things are formed ofcom I>l^ consMtn- 
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irritating effect on tlic eyes and mucous membranes of the nose, unites not only with other cyanides but also with a multitude of 
it is poisonous. By strong pressure it is condensible into a liquid other salts into ciystallizablo double salts. Mercurous cyamdc, 
which freezes at - 3 4° ’4 C., and has the following vapour-tensions IIg.(NC) s , seems to havo no existence. When it is attempted to 
J*at the temperatures t stated — produco "it by double decompositions, the mixture Hg + (NO).,Hg 

t = - 20°‘7 -10“ 0° +10° +20° C. comes forth instead of tho compound Hg s (NC) 2 . (4) Heavy metallic 

P= 1 1*85 2-7 3'S 5 atmos. cyanides are mostly insoluble in water, and* the general method 

At ordinarv temperatures water dissolves about 4 *5 times, alcohol for their preparation is to. decompose a solution of the . respective 
about 23 times its volume of the gas. -The solutions aro liablo to sulphate, chloride, &c., with one of cyanide of potassium. The 
(very complex) spontaneous decomposition. Tho list of products most important general property, of these bodies is that they 
includes oxalate of ammonia and urea. • Cyanogen bums with a readily dissolve. in solution of cyanide of potassium with formation 
characteristically beautiful peach-blossom coloured flame into car- of double cyauidcs, which in their capacity as double salts all 
bouic acid and nitrogen. This gas cyanogen, as already stated, is exhibit, in a higher or lowor degree, those anomalies which were 
to cyanides what chlorine gas CL, is to chlorides, but it is well to fully explained above (see “ prassiate of potash ’’). These “ metallo- 
remember that the analogy, though perfect in regard to tho com- cyanides,.’’ as we will call them, being all, unlike plain cyanide 
sponding- formulas, docs not, as a rule, extend to tho conditions of °1 potassium, very stable in opposition to water and aqueous alkalis, 
formation of tlic bodies represented. Thus cyanogen does not unite M' 0 readily produced iroin, almost any compound of the respective 
with hydrogen into prussic acid, nor does it combine with ordinary metallic radical — some from the metal itself— by treatment with 
metals in the chlorine fashion. When passed over heated potas- solution of cyanide of potassium. In all we have said “potassium" 
shun, it is true, it combines, with it into cyanide; and caustic may. ho taken as including sodium and in a limited sense am- 
potash-lev absorbs it with formation of cyanide and cynnato momnm, but tho potassium compounds are best known, and we 
(NCO.lv)," just as chlorine yields chloride and hypochlorite KC10 ; accordingly in the following section confine ourselves to these, 
but this is about the sum-total of the analogies in action. Yet MclaUo-cyanklcs. — (1) Silver . — Cyanide of silver, Ag.NC, is pro- 

metallic cyanides of all kinds can be produced indirectly. * * duccd as a precipitate by addition ot hydrocyanic acid or cyanide of 
Cyanide of Potassium, NC.K,— An aqueous mixture of tho qnan- potassinm to solution of nitrate of silver. The precipitate is similar 
titles XCII and KIIO no doubt contains this salt, but it smells of in appearance to chlonde of silver and, like it, insoluble in cold dilute 
the acid, and on evaporation behaves more like a mixture of the mineral acids, but soluble in ammonia. At a red heat it is Aeeom- 
two congeners than in any other way. An exhaustive union can posed with formation of. a rcsidne of carboniferous nietallic.silver. 
be brought about by passing NC1I vapour into an alcoholic solution Precipitated cyanide of silver, though insoluble in hydrocyanic acid, 
of KIIO ; the salt NC. Iv then comes down as a crystalline precipi- dissolves readily in cyanide of potassium with formation of argento- 
tatc, which must be washed with alcohol and dried, cold, over cyanide, Aglv. (NC) fi , which is .easily obtained in crystals, penna- 
vitriol. A more convenient method is to dehydrate yellow prussi* unit the air iind.soluble.in eight parts of cold water. Chloride 
ate and then decompose it by heating it to redness in an iron °f silver dissolves in cyanide of potassium solution as readily as 
crucible. The Fo(NC) a part of the salt breaks up into cyanogen the cyanide does and with formation of the same double salt- 
oil d nitrogen, which go otf, and a carboniferous finely-divided iron, AgCl + 2 KN C = KC1 + Aglv ( N C)« . This salt is used very largely, in 
which remains, with cyanide of potassium, which at that temperature electro-plating. - (2) Lead . — From a solution of tlic acetate cyanide 
fs a thin fluid. Yet the iron sometimes refuses to settle with sufli- of lead & precipitated by addition of hydrocyanic acid or cyanide 
eient promptitude to enable one to decant off' tho bulk even of the of potassium. The preeipitate, Pb(NC) 2 , has the exceptional pro- 
fused cyanide. According to private information received bv the l )c rty of being insoluble in cyanide of potassium. (3) Zinc . — 
writer a French manufacturer uses a certain kind of very porous Cyanide of zinc, Zn(NC) 2 , is obtained by addition of hydrocyanic 
fireclay as an efficient filtering medium. acid to a solution of tlic acetate, as a white precipitate readily 

The ordinary “cyanide of potassium" of trade is not strictly soluble in cyanide of potassium with formation of a double salt, 
that at all. but at best a mixture of the real salt with cyanate. It ZuK.,(NC) 4 , which forms well-defined crystals. (4) Nick'd —Tho 
is produced by fusing a mixture of eight parts of anhydrous prussiato cyanide, Ni(NC) 2 , is an apple-green precipitate, which is obtained by 
and three parts of anhydrous carbonate of potash, allowing the methods similar to those given under "zinc. ' It readily dissolves 
reaction hi cyanide of potassinm with formation of a crystallizablo salt, 

(NC).Fc . Iv, + E-CO, = CO. + Fc + 5NCK + K . NCO Nilv 2 (NC) 4 +H„0, the solution of which Ls stable in air and not 

Cyanata convertible into one of a niekelie (NY”) compound by chlorine (com- 

to complete itself and the iron to settle, and decanting off' the clear pare “cobalt" i nfra). Tho potassm-cyamdes of silver, zinc, and 
fuse. The product goes by tlic name of " Liebig’s cyanide,’’ but nickel as solutions are not changed visibly by caustic alkalis, but 
the process was really invented by ltodgers. their heavy metals can be precipitated by' sulphuretted hydrogen 

Fused cyanide of potassium assumes on cooling the form of a or sulphide of ammonium, as from solutions of, for instance, the 
milky white stonc-liko solid. It fuses readily at a red heat, and chlorides. Aqueous mineral acids (in the heat at J east) decompose 
at a wliite-heat volatilizes without decomposition, provided that them exhaustively with elimination of all tho NC as NC1I. (5) 
it is under the iuilucnco of heat alone; in tho presence of air Copper . — When cyanide of potassium solution, is added to one of 
it gradually passes into cyanate; when heated in steam it is sulphato of copper, a yellow precipitate of cupric cyanide, Ci^NC)-, 
converted into carbonate of potash with evolution of ammonia, eomes down ; but on boiling this precipitate loses cyanogen and 
carbonic oxide, and hydrogen. When heated to redness with any is converted into a white precipitate of tlic cuprous salt Cn(NC). 
of the more easily’ reducible metallic oxides it reduces them to the This white preeipitate dissolves in cyanide of potassinm with for- 
metallic state, while it passes itself into cyanate. It also reduces illation chiefly of two crystalline double salts, viz., CuNC+6NCK, 
the corresponding sulphides with formation of sulphocyanato ; for easily soluble in water, and CnNC+NClv. Tho latter, is decom- 
example, Pb(S or 0)+NCK=Pb + NC(0 or S)K. Hence its fre- posed by wator with elimination of Cn.NC. Tlic solution of the 
quent application in blowpipe analysis. When heated with ehlor- 6NC.K salt is not precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen. Solu- 
ates or nitrates it reduces them with violent explosion. Tho aqueous tioiis of potassio-cyauidos of cuprosum are used in electro-plating, 
solution of tho salt has a strongly alkaline reaction ; it smells of (G) Cold . — Metallic gold dissolves in cyanide of potassium solution 
hydrocyanic. acid and is readily’ decomposed by even such feeble in the presence of air, thus — 
acids as acetic or carbonic. It readily dissolves precipitated clilor- Au+ 2 KNC + AO = $K s O+AuK.(XC) 2 . 

me, bromide, and iodide of silver ; this is tho basis of its application This anro-cyanido of potassium is used largely* for electro-gilding, 
in photography. Largo quantities of tho salt aro used in electro- for which purpose it is conveniently* prepared as follows- Six. parts 
plating. . of gold are dissolved in aqua regia and the solution is precipitated 

Other Binary Cyanides . — Of these only a few can be noticed here, by ammonia. Tho precipitate (an explosive compound known, as 
(1) Cyanide of sodium is very similar to tho potassinm salt. The "fulminating gold”) is dissolved in a solution of six parts of cyanide 
same remark, in a more limited senso, holds for the cy’aiiidcs of potassium, when tho doublo salt is formed ‘"nth evolution ot 
of barium, strontium, and calcium. (2) Cyanide of ammonium ammonia. The salt crystallizes in rhombic octahedra, soluble in 
(NC.NH 4 ) forms crystals volatile at 36° C. and smelling or ammonia seven parts of cold water. 

and hydrocyanic acid. The solution in water decomposes spoil- In the following potassio- cyanides tho heavy metals cannot bo 
tmeously, pretty much like that of the free acid. But the nuhy- detected by means of their ordinary precipitants ; these Kills all 
drous vapour by itself stands a high temperature, as is proved by bcliavo like tlie potassinm salts of complex radicals composed or tho 
the fact that it is produced laigely when ammonia ia passed over heavy metal and all the cyanogen. (7) CoM.— Cyanide of potns- 
red-hot charcoal, C + 2 N H 3 = H 2 + NCH . N II 3 . (Z) Mercuric citanidc, siuin when added to asolution ofa cobaltous salt (CoCI 5 , sc.) gives 
Hg(NC)j, forms very readily when mercuric oxide is dissolved in a precipitate soluble in excess of reagent-. The solution presumably 
aqneons'prussic acid. The solution on evaporation and cooling contains a cobalto-cyanide, Co(NC) i ..'cKNC, but on exposure to air 
deposits crystals soluble in eight parts of cold water. This salt is eagerly absorbs oxygen with formation of cobajti -cyanide, thus 
not at all decomposed, cvcu when heated, by water, nor apprcci- Co(NC) a >4KXC+ JO=4K«0 ■pCo'"(hC) J .31vNC. 

ably by dilute sulphuric or nitric acid ; boiling hydrochloric acid Chlorine (Cl instead of 40) acts more promptly with a similar cbccu 
eliminates the NC as hydrocyanic acid ; sulphuretted hydrogen If tho alkalino solution is acidified and boiled, tho same couaiu 
acts similarly in tho cold. It gives no precipitate with liitTato cyanide is produced with evolution of hydrogen— 
of silver, nor is it changed visibly by caustic nlkalis. It readily Co(NO) s + 4 KNC+HCl=KCl-t JlI,+Co (NC)j.3KNU 
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Cobalti-cyanide of potassium, (NC) e Co"'.K„ forms yellow crystals 
isomorphous with those of red prussiate (see infra). It is a re- 
markably stable salt In its behaviour to reagents it exhibits 
none of the characters of a cobalt salt or of a simple cyanide- Aouo- 
ous mineral acids convert it into the hydrogen salt (NC) a Co ,f ff a 
which remains nndecomposcd on boiling. Heavy metallic salts pro- 
duce precipitates of eobalti-cyamdes ; for example, (N’C} s Co*''.Ag J , 
(8) Fcrrmm. — See “ prussiate of potash '* above, (9) Ftrrictm . — 
ferric hydrate and ferric compounds generally do not act upon 
cyanide of potassium in a manner analogous to that of ferrous com- 
pounds ; but a fern-cyanide analogous to tha cobalti-salt referred 
to in (7) is readily produced by passing chlorine into a cold solution 
of ordinary prussiate, (NC) a Fe .Kj + Cl -KCl+(ifC) a f«*''.K a . i In 
preparing the salt an excess of chlorine and elevation of tempera- 
ture mint be avoided, or else part of the salt is decomposed with 
formation of a green precipitate. The solution on evaporation and 
cooling yields splendid dark red crystals, soluble in 2*54 parts of 
water -of 15° ‘6 C. (Wallace), forming a most intensely yellow 
solution. (Ordinary prussiate solution is only pale yellow oven 
when saturated in the cold.) This salt (discovered 15y L. Gmelin 
in 1822) is now being manufactured industrially and is known in 
commerce as “ red prussiate.” In its rcactions'it is analogous to 
ordinary yellow prussiate. The same group, (2fC) s Fc, which in 
the latter acts as a four-valent, in the red salt plays the part of a 
tri-valent radical, (JiC) a fe. But tlie radical thus modified has 
a great tendency to assume the four- valent form; lienee n» 
°f re d prussiate is a powerful oxidising agent, 
(N C^fe.hj + KHO == (NC) a Fe. K^+HO. fhe HO goes to the reduc- 
ing agent Like the yellow salt red prussiato is not poisonous, at 


tained lately is that the very same precipitate is produced by addi* 
tion to a ferrous satt of an excess ol led jminsutc. 

I. (NC) a fo. Kj+FeCi # =2KCt-r(XCV«'- KF»== K 
II. (XC)*Fe. K 4 + fcClj = OKCI -K-NWc - Kfo »i'. 

B' and 11'' in the fovmuke look different, hut the dilil-iein-i- i-i ,mly 
apparent; in either case the group (XC) tf is combined with 3 IV ,md 
lfe ami 1R; the bodies are identical (Skraup ; U*i»drl\ The 
precipitate 11, though insoluble in satt solutions, is soluble in pine 
water, foruiing an intensely blue solution ; hence the name. 

Now tlie potassium in soluble prujuwu bine 1.111 he di .placed by 
iron in two ways, namely, by digc-liou with solutions of frinma «r 
ferric salts. In the former ol-*: (JiO) t f«rhVR become. (XC,’ s fcK>' - , or 

empirically (XC)„Fry, this is Gmolin's (“Turnbull V) bin-. In the 
lattcrcaso (NC) s tefeKbceou«;s(X{J) 4 fV-fei l nr empirically (XC; ( ,Ki ; ; 

this is prussian blue as discovered by Dirdurb. Contriving thfo 
latter formula with that of Uinelin’s blue (NC)„Fe 7 j, 
tlie latter needs only lose |Fo to l>cc»me jiru .-i.in blue ; thl» oir- 
plna iron in fact can ho withdrawn hy means of nitric .u.id. 

In the manufactnio of prtthslm blue the genital pro . i •* {., 
first precipitate ferrous sulphate with yellow pru-dala and tlwn t.i 
fully oxidiro tha precipitate hy means of nitric a. id or chimin- . 1 . 
far as the oxygen of tile air dues not do it- Thu follow in - 1 . . v j..t 
is rccommcmled amongst others. Six parts each of ' 


" ; Vi : — ww |mih w » it 01 gV'tu ui;k 

and J'eliow pmssutc iaro dt-aolvcd xejuraloly, each in fill, m i-irtv 
of water, and the solutions mixed. One part of . entialid 
: I l ,, lr l c ac,i J al ‘ ,i twenly.four jetrU of fuming muriatic .vid .arc ti.. u 
added, and after standing some hours al-n a solution of »J, . 

„ - ’V 4 } 1 ll,e Wuo i’ fully dcv.lo,..!? 

Fem-ei/anirfcs of Iron .—' Tlie two prussiates are con- u “ lat |'r ^y i'^ij.jutiiig red j.ru.d itc of j..ud t 

stantly hang used m the laboratory as very delicafo reagents for & fW *“ “**/>** it >* ravly i.-cn from v-h't iu. 

the detection of iron salt, and for the discrimination offeiroua and ™ mi m o ‘ at 4W » 1 JA* raktlVelv cxjuudve double cvmid- 

ferne comoouiids in _m r„ - . - OU3 wight ho dispensed with. Tho properties of the two pi raj uu 1 j. 

lli.K AM.. . ..1.1 J.. -I J- * * . 

I ■ .Inf * cr* 
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has just been completed. Ono cub. cent, of silver solution used 
indicates 2 milligrammes of NCH. Liebig’s method lends itself 
particularly well for the assaying of the medicinal acid and of 
cyanide of potassium. Tho two tests for hydrocyanic acid given 
above apply as they stand tS solutions of tho cyanides of alkali 
and alkaline-earth motals, but not to mercuric cyanide. In regard 
to all other cyanides we have only snaco to say that from a certain 
set (which includes tho cobalti-cyanidcs and tho platinum cyanides) 
cyanogen cannot bo extracted at all ns NCH (or AgNC) by any 
known methods. Such bodies must bo identified by their own 
specific reactions or by elementary analysis. All cyanides arc de- 
composed by hot concentrated sulphuric ncid ; tho carbon goes off 
as CO, tho nitrogen remains as sulphate of ammonia and tho metals 
as sulphates, which brings them within the range of tho routine 
methods of analysis. 

(7//(t)w<cs.— These wore discovered by Wohler. Tho potassium 
salt NCO.K is produced by the oxidation of fused cyanide, for pre- 
parative purposes most conveniently by Wohler’s method. An 
intimate mixture of two parts of absolutely anhydrous prussiatc of 
potash and one part of equally dry binoxido of mangnneso is heated 
on an iron tray until tho mass has become brownish black and just 
begun to fuse. It is now allowed to cool and exhausted by boiling 
80 per cent, alcohol. Tho filtrato on cooling deposits crystals of 
the salt NCO.K. If only an aqueous solution'of this salt is wanted 
for immediate use, the fuse may he extracted by cold water. From 
this solution tho cyanate of silver, NCO.Ag, or load, (NCO).rb, 
can ho prepaved by precipitation with solutions of the respective 
nitrates or acetates. Hot water decomposes cyanate of potash 
promptly with formation of carbonates of potash and ammonia, 
KNCO+ 211.0 =NH 3 + KHO + CO a . On addition of mineral acid 
to even tho cold solution only a very little of the cyanic acid is 
liberated as such ; the bulk breaks up at once with effervescence, 
thus, NCO . H + 2H.0 =NH 3 + CO. + H s O. Very interesting is tho 
aetion of tho solution of cynnato of potash on sulphate of ammonia ; 
its direct effect is tho formation of cyanato of ammonia, NC0.NH 4 , 
hut this salt almost immediately passes spontaneously into its 
isomer urea, which is not a cyauato at all but tlio amide of carbonic 

acid, i.c., CO(OH) 3 -2(OH) + 2NH„=CO^=. This reaction was 

discovered by Wohler, who thus for the first time produced an 
organic substance from inorganic materials, or virtually from its 
elements. Singularly, it is this pseudo-cyauate urea which servos 
as a material for making cyanic acid. When hydrochlorate of urea, 
HC1, CON.H* is heated to 145° C. tho latter behaves as if it were 
cyanate of ammonia : the ammonia unites with the hydrochloric 
acid into sal-ammoniac and tho cyanic acid is sot free, but imme- 
diately suffers polymerization into cyanuric acid, a solid tri- basic 
acid of tho composition N.|C,O a H a , which, being difficultly soluble, 
can bo freed from tho sai -ammoniac by being washed with cold 
water. If perfectly anhydrous cyanuric ncid be subjected to dry 
distillation it furnishes a distillato of (liquid) cyanic ncid NCO. H, 
which must bo condensed in a vessel surrounded by a freezing 
mixture. 

Cyanic acid has a very appreciable vapour-tension oven nt ordi- 
nary temperatures, and tho least trace of its vapour makes itself felt 
by a characteristically violent and dangorous action on tho respira- 
tory organs. With dry ammonia gas it unites into true cyanate of 
ammonia. Wo do not know much of its own properties, because 
ns soon as it comes out of tho freezing mixture it begins to suffer 
polymerization into “cyamelid” with great evolution of heat. 
This cyamolid is a porcelain-like mass, insoluble in all ordinary 
solvents and devoid of acid properties. Dry distillation reconverts 
it into cyanic ncid. 

Thiocyanates. — This term means bodies liko cynnatcs, hut 
containing sulphur instead, of tho oxygon of tho latter. Thio- 
cyanates arc better known, liowevor, ns sulpliocynnatcs or sulpho- 
cynnides. (1) Tho potassium salt NCS.K is formed when cyan hi c 
of potassium is fused with sulphur or certain motallie sulphides, 
<■?., PbS. 'The usual method of preparation is to fuso together 
forty-six parts of dehydrated yellow prussiatc of potash, seventeen 
■of dry carbonate of potash, and thirty-two of sulphur. Tho fuse 
is exhausted with boiling alcohol and tho filtered solution allowed 
to cool, when crystals of tho salt separate out. The salt is very 
.soluble in water with characteristically largo absorption of heat. 
(2) Tho ammonium salt NCS.NH 4 can* bo prepared by allowing a 
mixture of alcohol, strong aqueous ammonia, and bisulphide of 
carbon to stand for a time and then warming it- Tliiocarbonato 
of ammonium, CS s . (NH 4 )»S, is produced first, but subsequently 
it gives up 2II.S to tho ammonia and becomes NCS . NH 4 , which 
is easily obtained in crystals. Tho tar water obtained in tlio 
manufacture of coal-gas sometimes contains sufficient quantities of 
tins salt to make it worth whilo to recover it. Both tho potassium 
and the nininonium salt arc much used ns reagents, and more especi- 
ally as procipitants for copper and silver. Solutions of cupric salt 
when mixed with sulpliocvanate assume the dark-brown colour of 
the cupric salt CiilNCS)* but on addition of sulphurous acid the 
■colour disappears and a white precipitate of cuprous sulplioeyanidc. 
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NCS. Cu, comes down, which, if enough of reagent was used, con- 
tains all the copper. If snlphocyanato is added to nitrate of silver, 
all the silver is precipitated as Ag. NCS, similar in appcarauco to 
tho chloride and, like it, insoluble in water and in nitric acid. 
Upon this and tho fact that snlphocyanatcs strike a deep red colour 
with ferric salts Yolhard 1ms based an excellent titiimetric method 
for tho determination of silver. (See Silver.) 

Syntheses of Cyanogen Compounds .— Synthetical organic chemistry 
dates from Wohler’s discovery of tho artificial formation of urea, 
and in tho further development of this branch of the science cyano- 
gen has played a prominent part. (For illustrations wo may refer 
to certain passages in the present articlo and in those on Methyl 
and on Nitrogen.) Hence it is worth while to enumerate briefly 
tho synthetical method for the making of cyanogen itself. (]) 
Hydrocyanic acid is produced when a current of electric spaiks is 
made to cross a mixture of acetylene, CUT., and nitrogen. (2) 
Cyanide of ammonium is formed when ammonia is passed over 
red-hot charcoal (sec supra ). (3) Metallic cyauidcs are produced 
when dry nitrogen gas is passed over a dry mixture of cavbonatc of 
potash or baryta and charcoal at a white beat. A similar reaction 
goes on spontaneously in tho iron-smelting furnaces and gives rise 
to the formation of vapour of cyanide of potassium. (*1) Sulpho- 
cyanido of ammonium is produced from bisulphide of carbon and 
ammonia, as explained abovo. (W. D.) 

PRYNNE, William (1600-1669), was bom at Swains- 
wick near Batli in 1600. Ho was educated at Bath 
grainmar-sclioolj and became a commoner of Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1616, taking his B.A. in 1621 j ho was ad- 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn in the same year, and 
in due time became a barrister. His studies led him deeply 
into legal and constitutional lore, and no less deeply into 
ecclesiastical antiquities. He was Puritan to the core, 
with a tenacious memory, a strength of will bordering 
upon obstinacy, and a want of sympathy with human 
nature in its manifold variety. His first book, The Per- 
petuity of a Regenerate Man's Estate , 1627, was devoted 
to a defence of one of the main Calvinistic positions, and 
The Unloveliness of Love-lochs and Health’s Sichness, 1628, 
were devoted to attacks upon prevailing fashions, con- 
ducted without any sense of proportion, and treatiug follies 
on tho same footing as scandalous vices. 

After the dissolution of parliament in 1629 Prynne 
came forward as the assailant of Arminianism in doctrine 
and of ceremonialism in practice, and thus drew down 
upon himself the anger of Laud. Histrio-mastuv, published 
in 1633, was a violent attack, not upon tho special im- 
moralities of the stage of Prynne’s day but upon stage- 
plays in general, in which the author laid himself open to 
the charge of assailing persons in high position, in the first 
place by pointing out that kings and emperors who had 
favoured tho drama had been carried off by violent deaths, 
which assertion might easily bo interpreted os a warning 
to tlio king, and in the second place by applying a dis- 
graceful epithet to actresses, which, ns Henrietta Maria 
was taking part in the rehearsal of a ballet just as the 
sheet containing the offensive words was passing through 
the press, was supposed to apply to the queen. On 1 7 tli 
February 1 634 Prynne was sentenced by the Star Chamber 
to be imprisoned and also to be fined .£5000, expelled from 
Lincoln’s Inn, rendered incapable of returning to his pro- 
fession, degraded from his degreo in the university of 
Oxford, and set in the pillory, where he was to lose both 
his ears. On 7tli May Prynne was placed in the pillory 
and lost his cars. Tho rest of the sentence, with the 
exception of tho clause relating to the payment of the fine, 
was carried out. A sharp letter written by him to Laud 
criticizing his arguments at the trial was made the founda- 
tion of a fresh charge. Prynne, however, got the letter 
into his hands and tore it up. Though he was again 
brought before the Star Chamber, on 11th June, no addi 
tional penalty was inflicted on him. There is no reason 
to suppose that liis punishment was unpopular. In 1637 
ho was once more in tho Star Cjiamlxr, together with 
Bastwick and Burton. In A Etrtne J rarfcJp htUly acUi t 
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he had attacked the Declaration of Sports, and in AVs 
from Iprnich he had attacked Wren and the bishops 
generally. On 30th June a fresh sentence, that had been 
delivered on the 14fh, was executed. The stumps of 
Prynne's ears were shorn off in the pillory. When on 27th 
July he was seat to what was intended to be perpetual 
imprisonment at Lancaster his journey was a triumphal 
progress, — the imposition of ship-money and the metro- 
political visitation having rendered the minds of English- 
men far more hostile to the Government than they had 
been in 1634. Before long Prynne was removed to Mont 
Orgeuil Castle in Jersey, where it was hoped that ho could 
be so entirely isolated that no word of his would reach the 
outer world again. 

Immediately upon the meeting of the Long Parliament 
in 1640 Prynne was liberated. On 28th November he 
entered London in triumph, and on 2d March 1641 repara- 
tion was voted by the Commons, to be made to him attire 
expense of his persecutors. As might have been expected, 
Prynne after his release took tho side of the Parliament 
strongly against the king, especially attacking in his writ- 
ings his old enemies the bishops, and accusing Charles of 
showing undue favour to the Bomaa Catholics. He com- 
mented on the words of Psalm cv., "Touch not mine 
anointed," by arguing that they inhibited kings from 
injuring God’s servants who happened to be their subjects, 
and m a lengthy work entitled The Sovereign Po iw of 
1 arliammu and Kingdoms he maintained that tho takinu 
arms by parliament in a necessarily defensive war was no 
treason either la lair or in conscience. 

t0 bunco®. 
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in tho House of Commons. Ho at once took part again-.! 
those who called for the king’s execution, and on 5th 
December delivered a speech of enormous length in favour 
of conciliating the king, who had inflicted the most griev- 
ous injuries upon him and whoso inisgnroniment he had 
bitterly denounced, The rc=ult wns his inclusion in 
Pride’s “purge " on the morning of the Gth, when, having 
attempted resistance to military violence, he was subjected 
to imprisonment. Afresh protest, published on H January 
164D under tho title of A Brief Memento to tk' Present 
Unparliamentary Junto, coupled with his contemptuous 
refusal to avow his authorship, brought about a fre-h order 
of imprisonment on 10th January from the Ib'U-e of 
Commons itself, which, however, dots not Mem to have 
been carried out. After recovering his liberty J’rvtm" 
retired to Swainswick, On 7th June 1010 lie wa« n--k-d 
to the monthly contribution laid on tho country by Parti, i. 
ment. He not only refused to pay lmt publidied '.1 leg ,i 
1 indication of the J.de-rties of England on the ground tiiat 
no tax could be raised without the cement of th- tw, 
Houses. In the same year he commenced a W* hbtnri. 
cal account of ancient parliaments, which wn> evident iv 
intended to reflect on tho one in existence. In 1050 his 
labours were eat short by a warrant from President Brad- 
shaw, dated 1st July, and ordering his nrre-t. JV, r th» 
remainder of the year he was imi-ri.-oned in D,i„ c|cr OtlY 
whence he was removed in Jnmiary 1G51 to Taunton ni-d 
m July to Pendemus Castle. On 1st February 1G.V* the 
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on committees, and teas chairman of the committee of which had been the cause of death, — an institution prob- 
supply in July, and again in April 1G64. ably existing from a very remote antiquity. 

In the third session Pry nne was once more, 13th May PRZEMYSL, one of the principal towns of Galicia, 
1GG l, censured for altering the draft of a Bill relating to Austria, and the seat of a Roman Catholic and of a Greek 
public-houses after commitment, but the House again, upon bishop, is picturesquely situated on the river San, about 
his submission, while taking severe notice of an irregu- 140 miles to the east of Cracow. It contains several 
larity committed by “so ancient and knowing a member,” churches, of which the two cathedrals are the most inter- 
remitted tho offence, and he again appears on the com- esting, and numerous convents, schools, and seminaries, 
mittee of privileges in November and afterwards. In 1G65 Among its manufactures arc wooden wares, linen, leather* 
and 166G he published the second and first volumes and liqueur, and a brisk trade is carried on in these articles 
respectively of the Exact Chronological Vindication and and in agricultural produce. The trade is mostly in the 
Ih <(anml Demonstration of the supreme ecclesiastical juris- hands of Jews, who form fully a third of the noimlation 
diction exercised by the English kings from the original On the hill above the town are tho ruins of an old castle* 
plan mg of Christianity to the death of Richard I. In said to have been founded by Casimir the Great 

the latter year especially he was very busy with his pen i ftVA v. . . .... ■> .... 

against the Jesuits. In January 1GG7 he was one of three 
appointed to manage the evidence at the hearing of the 
impeachment of Lord Mordaunt, and in November of the 
vame year spoke in defence of Clarendon, so far os the 
rale of Dunkirk was concerned ; and this appears to have 
been the last time that he addressed the House. In 1GG8 
was published his Aiirmn fieginx or Jkcords concemino 

- iTrn a th8 ,*Sf ^"‘Wcersioiu on Coke's Institutes 
m 16G& and the //.story of King John, Henry III., and 
Ei rnrd m which the power of the crown over ecclesi- 
astics was maintained, in 1670. The date of the Alrida- 
Uicnt of the Accords of the Tower of London is doubtful, 
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attained a high degree of prosperity. In the 17th ccnturv its im. 
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Essays on Scriptural Subjects (1753), contributed various 
articles to tbe Ancient Universal History , and completed 
Palmer’s History of Printing. He died in Ironmonger 
Row, Old Street, London, 3d May 1763. His memoirs 
appeared in 1764 under tbe title Memoirs of * * * 
commonly hioion by the Marne of George Psalmanacar, but 
do not disclose bis real name or tbe place of bis birtb. 

PSALMS, Book of, or Psalter, tbe first book of tbe 
Hagiograpba in tbe Hebrew Bible. 

'Title and Traditional Authorship. — The Hebrew title 
of tbe book is D'jprBjl, tehilllin, or tbe book 

of hymns” or ratber “songs of praise .” 1 Tbe singular 
n->nn is properly the infinitive or nomen verbi of &t, 
a verb employed in the technical language of tbe temple 
service for tbe execution of a jubilant song of praise to tbe 
accompaniment of music and tbe blare of tbe priestly 
trumpets (1 Chron. xvi. 4 sq., xxv’ 3 ; 2 Chron. v. 12 sq.). 
Tbe name is not therefore equally applicable to all psalms, 
and in tbe later Jewish ritual tbe synonym hallel specially 
designates two series of psalms, cxiii.-cxviii. and cxlvi.-cl., 
of which the former was sung at tbe three great feasts, tbe 
encaenia, and tbe new moon, and tbe latter at tbe daily 
morning prayer. That tbe whole book is named ** praises ” 
is clearly due to tbe fact that it was tbe manual of tbe 
temple service of song, in which praise was the leading 
feature. But for an individual psalm tbe usual name is 
liDfO (in tbe Bible only in titles of psalms), which is applic- 
able to any piece designed to be sung to a musical accom- 
paniment. Of this word ypaky os, “psalm,” is a translation, 
and in tbe Greek Bible tbe whole book is called ifrakyoi or 
tf/akr^piov. 2 Tbe title xf> akpoi or jSqSAos ifrakpm> is used 
in tbe New Testament (Luke xx. 42, xxiv. 44 3 Acts i. 20), 
but in Heb. iv. 7 we find another title, namely “David.” 
Hippolytus tells us that in bis time most Christians said 
“the Psalms of David,” and believed tbe whole book to 
be bis 3 but this title and belief are both of Jewish origin, 
for in 2 Mac. ii. 13 ra rov AaviS means tbe Psalter, and 
tbe title of tbe apocryphal “Psalter of Solomon” implies 
that tbe previously existing Psalter was ascribed to David. 
Jewish tradition does not make David tbe author of all 
the psalms j but as be was regarded as tbe founder and 
legislator of tbe temple psalmody (1 Chron., ut sup. 3 Ezra 
iii. 10 ; Neb. xii. 36, 45 sq. j Ecclus. xlvii. 8 sq.), so also 
be was held to have completed and arranged the whole 
book, though according to Talmudic tradition 3 4 * be incor- 
porated psalms by ten other authors, Adam, Melchizedek, 
Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, Asaph, and tbe three 
sons of Korah. With this it agrees that tbe titles of tbe 
psalms name no one later than Solomon, and even be is not 
recognized as a psalmodist by tbe most ancient tradition, 
that of the LXX., which omits him from tbe title of Ps. 
cxxvxi. and makes Ps. lxxii. be written not by but of him. 
The details of tbe tradition of authorship show consider- 
able variation 3 according to tbe Talmudic view Adam is 
author of the Sabbath psalm, xcii., and Melchizedek of Ps. 
cx., while Abraham is identified with Ethan tbe Ezrakite 
(Ps. Ixxxix.). But, according to older Jewish tradition 
attested by Origen,^ Ps. xcii. is by Moses, to whom are 
assigned Pss. xc.-c. inclusive, according to a general rule 
that all anonymous pieces are by the same hand with tbe 
nearest preceding psalm whose author is named 3 and Ps. 
cx., which by its title is Davidic, seems to have been given 
to Melchizedek to avoid the dilemma of Matt. xxii. 41 sq. 

1 Hippol., ed. Lag., p. 1SS ; Busch, U.E., vi. 25, 2; Epipli., 
Mens, el Pond., § 23; Jerome’s preface to Psalt. jnxta ffebrwos. 

s Similarly in the Syriac Bible the title is “mazmorc.” 

8 The passages are collected in Kimhi’s preface to his commentary 
on the Psalms, ed. Schiller-Szinessy, Cambridge, 1SS3. 

4 Ojp., ii. 514 sq., ed. Hue ; cp. Hippol., ut supra : Jerome, Ep. 

CEL. (ad Cypr. ), anil Prarf. in Mai. 


Origen’s rule accounts for all the psalms except i. and ii., 
which were sometimes reckoned as one poem (Acts xiii. 
33 in tbe Western text 3 Origenj B. Berakkoth, f. 9b), and 
appear to have been ascribed to David (Acts iv. 25). 

Tbe opinion of Jerome (Prof, in Ps. Heb.) and other 
Christian writers that the collector of tbe Psalter was Ezra 
does not seem to rest on Jewish tradition. 

Mature and Origin of the Collection. — Whatever may be 
tbe value of tbe titles to individual psalms, there can be 
no question that tbe tradition that tbe Psalter was col- 
lected by David is not historical 3 for no one doubts that 
some of tbe psalms date from after tbe Babylonian exile. 
Tbe truth that underlies tbe tradition is that tbe collection 
is essentially tbe liymn-book of tbe second temple, and it 
was therefore ascribed to David, because it was assumed, 
as we see clearly from Chronicles, that tbe order of worship 
in tbe second temple was tbe same as in tbe first, and bad 
David as its father ; as Moses completed tbe law of Israel 
for all time before tbe people entered Canaan, so David 
completed tbe theory and contents of tbe temple psalmody 
before tbe temple itself was built. When we thus under- 
stand its origin, the tradition becomes really instructive, 
and may be translated into a statement which throws light 
on a number of points connected with tbe book, namely, 
that tbe Psalter was (finally, at least) collected with a 
liturgical purpose. Thus, though tbe Psalms represent a 
great range of individual religious experience, they avoid 
such situations and expressions as are too unique to-be 
used in acts of public devotion.- Many of tbe psalms are 
doxologies or the like, expressly written for tbe temple 3 
others are made up of extracts from older poems in a way 
perfectly natural in a hymn-book, but otherwise hardly in- 
telligible. Such ancient bymns as Exod. xv. 1 sq., Judges 
v., 1 Sam. ii. 1 sq., are not included in tbe collection, though 
motives borrowed from them are embodied in more modem 
psalms 3 tbe interest of the collector, we see, was not his- 
torical but liturgical. Again, tbe temple, Zion, tbe solemn 
feasts, are constantly kept in tbe foreground. All these 
points go to show that the collection was not only used 
but actually formed for use in tbe temple. 

Tbe question now arises. Was tbe collection a single 
act or is tbe Psalter made up of several older collections ? 
And here we have first to observe that in tbe Hebrew text 
tbe Psalter is divided into five books, each of which closes 
with a doxology. Tbe scheme of tbe whole is as follows : — 

Book T., Pss. i.-xli. : all tliese are ascribed to David except i., ii., 
x. (which is really part of ix.), xxxiii. (ascribed to David in LXX.) ; 
doxology, xli. 13. Book IL, Pss. xlii. -lxxii.: of these xlii.-xlix. are 
ascribed to tlie Korabites (xliii. being part of xlii.), 1. to Asapli, 
li.-lxxi. to David (except lxvi., lxvii., lxxi. anonymous ; in LXX. 
the last two hear David’s name), lxxii. to Solomon ; doxology, lxxii. 
IS, 19 followed by the subscription 11 The prayers of David the son 
of Jesse are ended.” Book III., Pss. lxxiii.- Ixxxix. : here lxxiii.- 
Ixxxiii. bear the name of Asaph, lxxxiv., Ixxxv., Ixxxvii., Ixxxviii. 
that of the Ivoraliites, lxsxvi. of David, Ixxxviii. of Heman, Ixxxix. 
of Etlian; doxology , Ixxxix. 52. Book IV., Pss. xc.-cvi. : all are 
anonymous except xc. (Hoses), ci, ciii. (David), — LXX. gives also 
civ. to David ; here the doxology is peculiar, " Blessed he Jehovah 
God of Israel from everlasting aud to everlasting, /tnd Id all the 
people say Amen, Hallelujah." Book V., Pss. cvii.-cl. : of these 
cviii-cx., exxii., exxiv., cxxxi.,cxxxiii., cxxxviii.-cxlv. arc ascribed 
to David, and cxxvii. to Solomon, and exx.-cxxxiv. arc pilgrimage 
psalms ; LXX. varies considerably from the Hebrew as to the 
psalms to be ascribed to David ; the hook closes with a group 01 
doxological psalms. 

Tbe division into five books was known to Hippolytus, but 
a closer examination of tbe doxologies shows that it does 
not represent tbe original scheme of the Psalter 3 for, while 
tbe doxologies to tbe first three books are no part of tbe 
psalms to which they are attached, but really mark Ike end 
of a book in a pious fashion not uncommon in Eastern litera- 
ture, that to book iv. with its rubric addressed to the people 
plainly belongs to tbe psalm, or rather to Its liturgical exe- 
cution, and does not therefore really mark the close of a 
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even in cases like Ps. L 7, where “ 1 am Jehovah thy Go 
of Exod. xx. 2 is quoted but changed very awkwardly to 
“ I am God thy God." This is not due to the authors of 
the individual psalms, but to an editor; for Ps. liii. is only 
another recension of Ps. xir., and Ps. ixx. repeats part of 
Ps. xl., and here Jehovah is six times changed to Elohim, 
while the opposite change happens hut once. The Elohim 
psalms, then, have undergone a common editorial treatment 
distinguishing them from the rest of the Psalter. And 
they make up the mass of books ii. and iii., the remaining 
psalms, lxxxiv.-lxxxix., appearing to be a sort of appendix. 
But when we took at the Elohim psalms more nearly wo 
see that they contain two distinct elements, Davidic psalms 
and psalms ascribed to the Leviticai choirs (sons of Komh, 
Asaph). The Davidic collection as we have it splits the 
Leviticai psalms into two groups and actually divides the 
Asaphic Ps. 1. from the main Asaphic collection, lxxiii.- 
lr? . order can karJly he original, especially as the 
Davidic Elohim psalms have a separate subscription /Ps. 
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the extant Hebrew. It is therefore reasonable to hold 
that the Hebrew Psalter was completed and recognized as 
an authoritative collection long enough before 130 n.c. to 
allow of its passing to the Greek-speaking Jews in Alex- 
andria. Beyond this the external evidence for the com- 
pletion of the collection does not carry us. It. appears 
indeed from 1 Chron. xvi., 2 Chron. vi. 41, 42, that various 
psalms belonging to books iv. and v. were current in the 
time of the Chronicler,— -that is, towards the close of the 
Persian or more probably in the earlier part of the Greek 
period. But it is not certain that the psalms )m quotes 
(xevi., cv., cvi., cxxxii.) already existed in their place in 
our Psalter, or that Ps. cvi. even existed in its present form. 
Turning now to internal evidence, we find the surest start- 
ing-point In the Leviticai psalms of the Elohistic collection. 
These, as we have seen, form two groups, referred to the 
sons of Komh and to Asaph. At the beginning of the 
Greek period or somewhat later Asaph was taken to be a 
contemporary of David and chief of the singers of his time 
(Is eh. xu. 46), or one of the three chief singers belongin'* 
to the three great Leviticai houses (1 Chron. xxv. f,,)! 
But the older history knows nothing of an individual 
Asaph; at the time of the return from IlabvJon the guild 
of singers as a whole was called BnG Asaph (Ezra ii. 4 } ) 
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collection once separate. In point of fact books xv. and v. 
have so many common characters that there is ever)* reason 
to regard them as a single great group. Again, the main 
part of books il and iii. (P«. xlil-lxxxiii.) is distinguished 
from the rest of the Psalter by habitually avoiding the 
name Jehovah (the Lord) and using Elohim (God) instead, 
even in cases like Ps. L T, where “ 1 am Jehovah thy God” 
of Esol sx 2 is quoted but changed very awkwardly to 
"I am God thy God.’’ This is not due to the authors of 
the individual psalms, but to an editor; for Ps. 1'siL is only 
another recension of Ps. xiv., and Ps. lxx. repeats part of 
Ps. xL, and here Jehovah is six times changed to Elohim. 
while the opposite change happens but once. The Elohim 
psalms, then, have undergone a common editorial treatment 
distinguishing them from the rest of the Psalter. And 
they make up the mass of books il and iil, the remaining 
psalms, lxxxiv.-lxxxix., appearing to be a sort of appendix. 
But when we look at the Elohim psalms more nearly we 
see that they contain two distinct elements, Davidic psalms 
and psalms ascribed to the Levitical choirs (sons of Ivorah, 
Asaph). The Davidic collection as we have it splits the 
Levitical psalms into two groups and actually divides the 
Asaphic Ps. L from the mam Asaphic collection, lxxiii.. 

This order can hardly be original, especially as the 
Davidic Elohim psalms have a separate subscription (Ps. 
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have been added by nay of appendix by a non-Elohistic 
editor a supplementary group of Koralute psalms and one 
p : alm (certaxnly late) ascribed to David. The formation 
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the extant Hebrew. It is therefore reasonable to hold 
that the Hebrew Psalter was completed and recognized ns 
an authoritative collection long enough before 1 30 n.c. to 
allow of its passing to the Greek-speaking Jews in Alex- 
andria. Beyond this the external evidence for the com- 
pletion of the collection docs not carry u«. It appears 
indeed from 1 Chron, svi., 2 Chron. vL 41, *12, that various 
psalms belonging to books iv. and v. were current in the 
time of the Chronicler, — that is, towards the close of the 
Persian or more probably in the earlier part of the Greek 
period. But it is not certain that the p-ahns lie quotes 
(xevi., cv., cvi., cxxxiL) already cxbted iu their place in 
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These, as we have seen, form two groups, referred to the 
sons of Korah and to Asaph. At the beginning of the 
Greek period or somewhat later Asaph was" taken to Ik; a 
contemporary of David and chief of the singers of liis time 
(A eh. xii 46), or one of the three chief sinuers beloiv'in 1 ' 
to the three great Levitical houses (1 Chron. xxv. 1 
But the older history knows nothing of an individual 
Asaph ; at the time of the return from Babylon the guild 
of singers os a whole was called BnG Asaph (Ezra ii 41) 
in the time oi Xcbcmiah (Neb! 
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slaves of Persia; there has been a national rising and armies 
have gone forth to battle. Yet God has not gone forth 
ivitli them : the heathen have been victorious, blood has 
flowed like water round Jerusalem, the temple lias been 
defiled, and these disasters assume the character of a reli- 
gious persecution. These details would fit the tune of re- 
ligious persecution under Antiockus Epiphanes, to which 
indeed Ps. Ixxiv. is referred (as a prophecy) in 1 Mac. 
vii. 16. But against this reference there is the objection 
that these psalms are written in a time of the deepest de- 
jection and yet are psalms of the temple choirs. Now 
when the temple was reopened for worship after its pro- 
fanation by Antiochus the Jews were victorious and a 
much more joyous tone was appropriate. Besides, if the 
psalms are of the Maccabee period, they can have been no 
original part of the Elohistic psalm-book, which certainly 
was not collected so late. But there is one and only one 
time in the Persian period to which they can be referred, 
viz., that of the great civil wars under Artaxerxes III. 
Oclius (middle of 4th century n.o.). See Pbksia, vol. xviii. 
p. 5S0, and Phoenicia, ib, p. 809. The Jews were involved 
in these and were severely chastised, and we know from 
Josephus that the temple was defiled by the Persians and 
humiliating conditions attached to the worship there. It 
would appear that to the Jews the struggle took a theo- 
cratic aspect, and it is not impossible that the hopeful 
beginnings of a national movement, which proved in the 
issue so disastrous, aro reflected in some of tho other pieces 
-of tho collection. 1 All this carries the collection of the 
Elohistic psalm-book down to quite the last years of tho 
Persian period at the earliest, and with this it agrees — to 
name but ono other point — that tho view of Israel’s past 
history taken in Ps. lxxviii., where the final rejection 
of the house of Joseph is co-ordinated with the fall of 
Shiloh and the rise of Zion and tho Davidic kingdom, indi- 
cates a standpoint very near to that of Chronicles. The 
fusion of the separate Korahito and Asaphic psalm-books 
in a single collection along with the second group of 
Davidic psalms may very probably be connected with tho 
remodelling of the singers in three choirs which Chronicles 
presupposes. 

Now books iv. and v. are, as we have seen, later than 
the Elohistic redaction of books ii. and iii., so that the 
collection of the last part of the Psalter must, if our argu- 
ment up to this point is sound, bo thrown into the Greek 
period, and probably not the earliest part thereof. And 
this conclusion is homo out by a variety of indications. 
First of all, tho language of some of these psalms clearly 
points to a very late date indeed. 2 The Jews had even in 
tho time of Nehemiah (Nell. xiii. 24) been in danger of 
forgetting their own tongue and adopting a jargon com- 
pounded with neighbouring idioms ; but tho restorers of 
•the law fought against this tendency with vigour aud with 
so much success that very tolerable Hebrew was written 
for at least a century longer. But in such a psalm ns 
oxxxix. the language is a real jargon, a mixture of Hebrew 
and Aramaic, which, in a hymn accepted for use in the 
temple, shows the Hebrew speech to have reached tho last 

1 Ps. lxxxiii. , in which Judah is fhreateued hr tho neighbouring 
states acting with the support rather than under tho guidance of 
Asshur (the satrap or Syria ?) is also .much more easily understood 
under the loose rule of Persia than under tho Greeks, and the associa- 
tion of Tyre with Philistia (as in lxxxvii. 4) agrees with Pseudo-Scylax 
{•■ee vol. xviii. p. S09). If this psalm has a definite historical back- 
ground, which many critics doubt, it must be later than the destruc- 
tion of Sidon by Oclms, That it is not of the Assyrian age is obvious 
from the mention of Arab tribes. 

s For details as to the linguistic phenomena of the Psalms, see 
especially Giesebrecht in Stndo’s Zcitichr., 1SS1, p. 2/6 sq. The objec- 
tions of Driver (Jaurn. of Phil,, si. 233) douot touch the argument 
that such psalms as exxxix. belong to the verv latest sti>?c of Biblical 
Hebrew. 


stage of decay. Again, though no part of the Psalter 
shows clearer marks of a liturgical purpose, wc find that 
in books iv. and v. the musical titles have entirely disap- 
peared. The technical terms, that is, of tho temple music 
which are still recognized by the Chronicler have gone out 
of use, presumably because they were already become un- 
intelligible, as they were when the Septuagint version was 
made. This implies a revolution in the national music 
which we can hardly explain in any other way than by the 
influence of that Hellenic culture which, from the time of 
the Macedonian conquest, began to work such changes on 
tho whole civilization and art of the East. Once more 
tho general tone of large parts of this collection is much 
more cheorful than that of the Elohistic psalm-book. It 
begins with a psalm (xc.) ascribed in the title to Moses, 
and seemingly designed to express feelings appropriate to 
a situation analogous to that of the Israelites when, after 
the weary march through the wilderness, they stood on the 
borders of the promised land. It looks hack on a time of 
great trouble and forward to a brighter future. In some 
of the following psalms there are still references to deeds 
of oppression and violence, but more generally Israel ap- 
pears as happy under the law with such a happiness as it 
did enjoy under the Ptolemies during the 3d century n.c. 
The problems of divine justice are no longer burning ques- 
tions; the righteousness of God is seen in the peaceful 
felicity of the pious (xci., xcii., he.). Israel, indeed, is still 
scattered and not triumphant over the heathen, but even in 
tho dispersion the Jews are under a mild rule (cvi. 46), and 
the commercial activity of the nation has begun to develop 
beyond the seas (evii. 26 fig.). The whole situation and 
vein of piety here are strikingly parallel to those shown in 
Ecclesiasticus, which dates from the close of the Ptolemaic 
sovereignty in Palestine. But some of the psalms carry 
us beyond this peacoful period to a time of struggle and 
victory. In Ps. cxviii. Israel, led by tho house of Aaron — 
this is a notable point— has emerged triumphant from a 
desperate conflict and celebrates at the temple a great day 
of rejoicing for the unhoped-for victory; in Ps. cxlix. the 
saints arc pictured with the praises of God in their throat 
and a sharp sword in their hands to take vengeance on tho 
heathen, to bind their kings and nobles, and exercise 
against them tho judgment written in prophecy. Such 
an enthusiasm of militant piety, plainly based on actual 
successes of Israel and tbe house of Aaron, can only bo 
referred to the first victories of the Maccabees, culminating 
in the purification of tho temple in 165 B.C. This restora- 
tion of tho worship of the national sanctuary under cir- 
cumstances that inspired religious feelings very different 
from those of any other generation since the return from 
Babylon might most naturally be followed by an extension 
of tho temple psalmody; it certainly was followed l>y seine 
liturgical innovations, for the solemn service of dedication 
on the twenty-fifth day of Chisleu was made the pattern 
of a new nnnnal feast (that mentioned in John x. 22). 
Now in 1 Mac. iv. 54 wo learn that the dedication was 
celebrated with hymns and music. In later times the 
psalms for tho oncrenia or feast of dedication embraced 
Ps. xxx. and the hallcl Pss. cxiii.-cxviii. There is no reason 
to doubt that these were the very psalms sung in 165 n.c., 
for in the title of Ps. xxx. tho words “ the song for the 
dedication of the house,” which arc a somewhat awkward 
insertion in the original title, arc found also in the LXX., 
and therefore are probable evidence of the liturgical use 
of the psalm in the very first years of the feast. But no 
collection of old psalms could fully suffice for such an 
occasion, and there is every reason to think that the holld, 
•which especially in its closing part contains allusions that 
fit no other time so well, was first arranged for the same 
ceremony. The course of the subsequeMit history makes 
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it ver)' intelligible that the Psalter was finally closed, as 
we bavc seen from the date of the Greok version that it 
must have been, within a few years at most after this great 
event, 1 From the time of Hyrcanus downwards the ideal 
of tho princely high priests became more and more diver- 
gent from the ideal of the pious in Israel, and in the Psalter 
of Solomon we see religious poetry turned against tho 
lords of the temple and its worship. (See Messiah, ) 

All this does not, of course, imply that there are not 
in books iv. and v. any pieces older than the completion of 
books ii. and iii., for the composition of a poem and its 
acceptance as part of the Levitieal liturgy are not neces- 
sarily coincident in date, except in psalms written with a 
direct liturgical purpose. In the fifteen “songs of degrees" 
(Ps3. cxx.-cxxxiv.) we have a case in point. According 
to the Misbna {Middoth, ii. 5) and other Jewish traditions 
these psalms wore sang by the Levitcs at tho Feast of 
Tabernacles on the fifteen steps or degrees that led from 
the women’s to the men’s court. But when we look at the 
psalms themselves we see that they must originally have 
been a hymn-book, not for the Levites, but for tho laity 
who came up to Jerusalem at the great pilgrimage feasts ■ 
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the allusions in Vs, cx)nr«, ns well ns from it* pin re, Ijc 
almost if not quite the latest thing in the Psalter. 

Davidic Pmlms.— For the later stages of the history of 
the Psalter we have, as has been seen, a fair amount of 
circumstantial evidence pointing to conclusions of a pretty 
definite kind. Tito approximate dates which their con- 
tents suggest for the collection of the Eiohistic psalm- 
book and of books iv. and v. confirm one another and 
aro in harmony with such indications ns we obtain from 
external sources. But, in order to advance from the con- 
clusions already reached to n view of the history of the 
Psalter as a whole, we have still to consider the two great 
g-oups of psalms ascribed to David in boob i. ami ii. 
Both these groups appear onco to have formed separate 
collections and in their separate form to have been mscrikd 
to David; for in book i. every psalm, except tho introduc- 
tory poems 1 and n. and tho lato h. xxxiii., which may 
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definite notes as to the historical occasion on which the 
poems are supposed to have been written. To refer Ps. 
liii. to Doeg, Ps. liv. to the Ziphites, Ps. lix. to David when 
watched in his house by Saul, implies an absolute lack of 
the very elements of historical judgment. Even the bare 
names of the old history were no longer correctly known 
when Abhnelech (the Philistine king in the stories of 
Abraham and Isaac) could be substituted in the title of 
Ps. xxxiv. for Achisli, king of Gath. In a word, the ascrip- 
tion of these two collections to David has none of the 
characters of a genuine historical tradition. 

At the same time it is clear that the two collections do 
not stand on quite the same footing. The Eloliistic redac- 
tion — the change in the names of God — extends only to 
the second. Now the formation of the Elohistic Psalter 
must have been an official act directed to the consolidation 
of the liturgical material of the temple, and if it left 
one of the so-called Davidic collections untouched the 
reason must have been that this collection had already a 
fixed liturgical position. In other words, book i. is the 
oldest extant liturgy of the second temple, while there is 
no evidence that the Davidic psalms of book ii. had a fixed 
liturgical place till at least the close of the Persian period. 

And now the question arises : Slay we suppose that the 
oldest liturgy of the second temple was also the liturgy of 
the temple of Solomon 1 We have it in evidence that 
music and song accompanied the worship of the great 
sanctuaries of northern Israel in the Sth century b.c. (Amos 
v. 23), but from the context it appears probable that the 
musicians were not officers of the temple but rather the 
worshippers at large (Compare Amos vi. 5). So it cer- 
tainly was in the days of David (2 Sam. vi. 5) and even of 
Isaiah (xxx. 29); the same thing is implied in the song of 
Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 20), and in Lam. ii. 7 the noise 
within the sanctuary on a feast-day which affords a simile 
for the shouts of the victorious Chaldmans suggests rather 
the untrained efforts of the congregation than the disci- 
plined music of a temple choir. The allusion to “chambers 
of singers ” in Ezek. xl. 44 is not found in the Septuagint 
text, which is justified by the context, and the first certain 
allusion to a class of singers belonging to the sacred min- 
isters is at the return from Babylon (Ezra ii. 41). The 
way' in which these singers, the sons of Asaph, are spoken 
of may be taken as evidence that there was a guild of 
temple singers before the exile ; but they cannot have been 
very conspicuous or we should have heard more of them. 
The historical books, as edited in the captivity, are fond of 
varying the narrative by the insertion of lyrical pieces, 
and one or two of these — the “ passover song ” (Exod. xv.) 
and perhaps the song from the book of Jashar ascribed to 
Solomon (see vol. xi. p. 598) — look as if they were sung in 
the first temple; but they are not found in the Psalter, and, 
conversely, no piece from the Psalter is used to illustrate 
the life of David except Ps. xviii., and it occurs in a section 
which can be shown to bo an interpolation in the original 
form of 2 Samuel. These facts seem to indicate that even 
booki. of the Psalter did not exist when the editing of 
the historical books was completed, and that in music as 
in other matters the ritual of the second temple was com- 
pletely reconstructed. Indeed the radical change in the 
religious life of the nation caused by the captivity could 
not fail to influence the psalmody of the sanctuary more 
than any other part of the worship ; the book of Lamenta- 
tions marks an era of profound importance in the religious 
poetry of Israel, and no collection formed before these 
dirges were first sung could have been an adequate hymn- 
book for the second temple. In point of fact the notes 
struck in the Lamentations and in Isa. xl.-lxvi. meet our 
ears again in not a few psalms of book i., e.p., Pss. xxii., xxv., 
whore the closing prayer for the redemption of Israel in a 
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verse additional to the acrostic perhaps gives, as Lagarde 
suggests, the characteristic post-exile name Pedaiah as 
that of the author ; Ps. xxxi., with many points of resem- 
blance to Jeremiah ; Pss. xxxiv., xxxv., where the “ servant 
of Jehovah” is the same collective idea as in Deutero- 
Isaiali ; and Pss. xxxviii., xli. The key to many of these 
psalms is that the singer is not an individual but, as in 
Lam. iii., the true people of God represented as one per- 
son ; and only in this way can we do justice to expressions 
which have always been a stumbling-block to those who 
regard David as the author. But, at the same time, other 
psalms of the collection treat the problems of individual 
religion in the line of thought first opened by Jeremiah. 
Such a psalm is xxxix., and above all Ps. xvi. Other 
pieces, indeed, may well be earlier. When we compare 
Ps. viii. with Job vii. 17, 18, we can hardly doubt that 
the'psalm lay before the writer who gave its expressions 
so bitter a turn in the anguish of his soul, and Pss. xx., 
xxi. plainly belong to the old kingdom. But on the 
whole it is not the pre-exilic pieces that give the tone to 
the collection ; whatever the date of this or that indivi- 
dual poem, the collection as a whole — whether by selec- 
tion or authorship — is adapted to express a religious life 
of which the exile is the presupposition. Only in this 
way can we understand the conflict and triumph of spirit- 
ual faith, habitually represented as the faith of a poor 
and struggling band living in the midst of oppressors and 
with, no strength or help save the consciousness of loyalty 
to Jehovah, which is the fundamental note of the whole 
book. 

Whether an)- of the older poems really are David's is a 
question more curious than important, as, at least, there 
is none which we can fit with certainty into any part of 
his life. If we were sure that 2 Sam. xxii. was in any 
sense part of the old tradition of David’s life, there would 
be every reason to answer the question in the affirmative, 
as has been done by Ewald (see David) ; but the grave 
doubts that exist on this point throw the whole question 
into the region of mere conjecture. 

The contents of book i. make it little probable that it 
was originally collected by the temple ministers, whose 
hymn-book it ultimately became. The singer s and Levitcs 
were ill provided for, and consequently irregular in their 
attendance at the temple, till the time of Nehemiali, who 
made it his business to settle the revenues of the clergy 
in such a way as to make regular service possible. With 
regular service a regular liturgy would be required, and 
in the absence of direct evidence it may be conjectured 
that the adoption of the first part of the Psalter for this 
purpose took place in connexion with the other far-reaching 
reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, which first gave a stable 
character to the community of the second temple. In any 
case these psalms, full as they are of spiritual elements 
which can never cease to be the model of true worship, 
are the necessary complement of the law as published by 
Ezra, and must be always taken along with it by those 
who would understand what Judaism in its early days 
really was, and how it prepared the way for the gospel. 

The second Davidic collection, which begins with a psalm 
of the exile (Ps. Ii. ; see the last two verses), contains some 
pieces which enrry its down to &i dfttc decidedly Ifltcr thfin 
that of Nehemiah. Thus Ps. lxviii. 27 represents-the wor- 
shipping congregation ns drawn partly from the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem and partly from the colony of Galilee 
In several psalms of this collection, as in the IjC'itical 
psalms with which it is coupled, we see that the Jews 
have again begun to feel themselves a nation and not a 
mere municipality, though they are still passing throug.i 
bitter struggles : and side by side with this there is a de- 
velopment "of Messianic hope, which in Ps. Ixxii. take- a 
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•wide sweep, based on the vision of Deutero-Isniab. All 
these marks carry us down for this as for the other collec- 
tions of tile Etohistic Psalter to tlio time when passive 
obedience to the Acluemcnians was interrupted. Several 
points indicate that the collection was not originally formed 
as part of the temple liturgy. The title, as preserved 
in the subscription, to Ps. lxxii. 20, was not “Psalms 1 
but “Prayers of David.” Again, while the Levitical 
psalms were sung in the name of righteous Israel, of which, 
according to the theory of the second temple, the priestly 
and Levitical circles were the special holy representatives, 
these Davidic psalms contain touching expressions of con- 
trition and confession (li., lxv.). And, while there aro 
direct references to the temple service, tlieso are often 
made from the standpoint, not of the ministers of tlio 
temple, but of the laity who come up to join in the solemn 
feasts or appear before the altar to fulfil their vows (Pss. 
liv. 6, Iv. 1 V, lsiii., lxvi. IS, &c.). Moreover, the didactic 
element so prominent in the Levitical psalms is not found 
here. 

Such is fho fragmentary and conjectural outline which 
it seems possible to supply of the history of the two Davidic 
collections, from which it appears that the name of David 
which they bear is at least so far appropriate as it marks 
the generally non-clcrical origin of these poems. But the 
positive origin of this title must ho sought in another 
direction and in connexion with hook i. From the dav 3 
of Amos, and in Ml accordance with the older history 
the name of David had been connected with musical skill 
and even the invention of musical instruments (Amos vi. 
•'). In tlio days of Nchctniah, though we do not hear of 
psalms of David, 1 we do learn that instruments of the 
singers were designated as Davidic, and the epithet “man 
36) probably implies that agreeSS- 

-aLl "n 7, was already “ haring furnished 

psalms ns well as instruments. But it was because the 
temple music was ascribed to him that the oldest lituvnv 
came to be known in its totality ns “Psalms of D a vi<P' 

fMculmi and Ptoc' of the Psnlms in Tv-w. a . 
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quiring a plectrum, may, as some suppose, have been a 
kind of guitar, ratlier a tamboura, the most extensively 
known Eastern stringed instrument, which, in principle, 
is found represented in the oldest Egyptian monuments. 
The paucity of strings in the latter is, however, against 
this attribution. Nothing being more variable than the 
number of strings attached to the various stringed instru- 
ments at different times and in different places, eight, nine, 
or ten strings to tlic Ktvx'pa, or ten (see Ps. xxxiii. 2, cxliv. 
9, Heb.) or twelve to the vd(3\a, are probably immaterial 
variations. The musical instruments of the Bible are the 
most difficult subject in musical archeology, about which 
the translators of the A.Y. or the Prayer-Book Psalms did 
not trouble themselves, but named the instruments from 
those in use around them. 

PSAMMETICHUS. See Egypt, vol. vii. p. 743. 

PSELLUS, the name of several Byzantine writers, of 
whom the following were the most important. 

1. Michael Psellhs the elder, a native of Andros and 
a pupil of Pliotius. He flourished in the second half of 
the 9th century, and strove to stem the rising tide of bar- 
barism by his devotion to letters and philosophy. His 
study of the' Alexandrine theology, as well as of profane 
literature, brought him under the suspicions of the ortho- 
dox, and a former pupil of his, by name Constantine, 
accused him in an elegiac poem of having abandoned 
Christianity. In order to perfect his knowledge of Christ- 
ian doctrine, Pselhis had recourse to the instructions of 
Photius, and then replied to his adversary in a long iambic 
poem, in which he maintained his orthodoxy. It has been 
conjectured by Allatius, Cave, and others that some of 
the books commonly attributed to the younger Psellus 
are the works of the elder, c./jr., the Dialogue on Operations 
of Demons, and the short treatises On the Virtues of Stones 
and On Demons. Their reasons, however, resting on tlic 
inferiority of literary style and mode of treatment, are 
inconclusive. 

2. Michael Coxstaxtixe Psellhs the younger was 

born at Constantinople in 1020, of a consular and patrician 
family. He studied at Athens, and by his talents and 
vast industry made himself master of all the learning of 
the age, including theology, law, physics, mathematics, 
philosophy, and history. At Constantinople ho taught 
philosophy, rhetoric, and dialectic with the greatest suc- 
cess, and was honoured with the title of “Prince of 
Philosophers” by the emperors, who sometimes sought 
his advice and employed his sendees. But in 107S, when 
his pupil, the emperor Michael Ducas, was deposed, Psellus 
shared his downfall, being compelled by the new emperor, 
Nicephorus Botanias, to retire to a monastery. On his 
accession to the ernpiro in 10S1 Alexius Coinnenus de- 
prived Psellus of Ins title of “ Prince of Philosophers ” and 
transferred it to his less talented rival John the Italian. 
He appears to have been still alive in 1105 and perhaps 
in 1110. 1 1 

pf his works, which are very numerous, ninny have not yet been 
printed. Even of those winch have been printed- there is no com- 
plete edition. OF lus published works wc mav mention — (1) his 
mathematical Opus in qualtior Mathcmalicas 'Disap! hias. Arith- 
metical, Musicam, Gcom-triam, et Astronomiam, published at 
Venice in 1532, and several times reprinted, as at Basel in 1556 
with tlic notes of Xylander: (2) a Paraphrase of Aristotle's Jlepl 
Ippcrji’das, published in Greek by Aldus at Venice iu 1503 ; (3) 
Synopsis Icy am, in iambic verse, edited with a Latin translation and 
notes by Franciscus Bosquctus, Paris, 1032 ; (-1) Dc Jit Us ct Virtu- 
Hints, ct Al tcyor in: , iu iambic verse, published by Arsenins at Home 
(no date), and reprinted at Basel, 1544 ; (5) Ilepi erepytias Saifidrae 
omXoyos (Dc operations dxmonum dialoiras), translated into Latin 
by Petrus Morellus and published at Taris in 1571 ; (6) Dc lapidum 
virtutibus," published in Greek and Latin at Toulouse in 1615 (For 
5 and 6 see Michael Psellus above). 

PSEUDONYMOUS LITERATURE.. See Biblio- 
graphy, vol. iii. pp. G5T-G5S. 
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PSKOFF, a government of the lake -region of north- 
west Russia, which extends from Lake Peipus to the source 
of the Dwinn, having St Petersburg on the N., Novgorod, 
Tver, and Smolensk on the E., Vitebsk on the S., and 
Livonia on the W. It has an area of 16,67S square miles. 
In the south-east it extends partly over the Alaun heights 
— a broad ridge 800 to 1000 feet above the sea, deeply in- 
dented with numerous valleys and ravines, thickly covered 
with forests, and dotted with small lakes and ponds. In 
the district of Toropets these heights take the name of 
Yorobiovy Hills ; extending westwards into Vitebsk, they 
send to the north a series of irregular ranges, separated by 
broad volleys, wbicli occupy the north-western parts of 
Pskoff and give rise to the rivers flowing into Lakes Peipus 
and Ilmen. A depression 120 miles long and 35 miles 
broad, watered by the Lovat and Polist, occupies the inter- 
val between the two hilly tracts ; it is covered throughout 
with forests and thickly studded with marshes overgrown 
with rank vegetation, the only tracts suitable for human 
occupation being narrow isolated strips of land on the 
banks of rivers,, or between the marshes, and no communi- 
cation is possible except along the watercourses. These 
marshy tracts, which extend westwards into Vitebsk and 
north-eastwards towards St Petersburg, were even more 
impassable ten centuries ago, and, encircling the old 
Russian city of Pskoff formed its best protection against 
the repeated attacks of its neighbours. 

With the exception of the south-eastern corner, where 
Carboniferous rocks make their appearance, nearly the 
whole of the government consists of Devonian deposits 
of great thickness, — tjie Old Red Sandstone, with sub- 
ordinate layers of various sandstones, and clays containing 
brown iron ore ; and the White Limestone, which contains 
layers of dolomite, marls, clays with deposits of gypsum, 
and white sandstone, which is extensively quarried for 
building purposes. As regards the fauna the Devonian 
deposits of Pskoff are intermediate between those of 
Belgium, the Eifel, and Poland and those of middle Russia. 
The whole is covered with very thick sheets of boulder 
clay and bears unmistakable traces of glacial action ; the 
bottom moraine of the Scandinavian and Finnish ice-sheet 
formerly extended over the whole of this region, which 
often takes the shape of ridges (fames or cskers), the upper 
parts consisting of Glacial sands and post-Glacial clays, 
sands, and peat-bogs. The soil is thus not only infertile 
on the whole, bfit also badly drained, on account of the 
impermeable nature of the boulder clay and the frequent 
occurrence of depressions having no distinct outlets to 
the rivers. Only those parts of the territory which are 
covered with thicker strata of post-Glacial deposits are 
suitable for agriculture. 

The rivers are numerous aud belong to three separate 
basins — to Lakes Peipus and Pskoff’ the rivers in the north- 
west, to Lake Ilmen those in the middle, and to that of 
the Dwina the rivers in the south-east. A great number 
of small streams pour into Lake Pskoff, the chief being 
the Velikaya, which flows from south to north and receives 
numerous tributaries, which are used for floating rafts, 
a wide region being thus brought into communication with 
Lake Peipus and thence with the Narova. The Velikaya, 
which is now navigable for only 25 miles from Lake 
Pskoff, was formerly deeper. The Lovat and Shelon, belong- 
ing to the basin of Lake Hmefi, are both navigable, and a 
lively traffic is carried on on both : while the Dwina flows 
for 100 miles on the borders of the government or within 
it, and is used only for floating timber. There are no less 
than 850 lakes in Pskoff, with a total area of’ 391 square 
miles. The largest is Lake Pskoff, which is 50 miles long 
and 13 broad, aud covers 312 square miles, having a depth 
of from 3 to 18 feet; it is connected by a channal, 40 miles 
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Nevertheless, the continuous straggle between the “black" ami 
“white" people (the patricians ami the plebeians) offered many 
opportunities to Moscow for interference in the internal affairs of 
I’sKoir, especially with regard to the election of the princes, which 
was often the occasion of severe conflicts. In 1309 the prince of 
Moscow arrogated the privilege of confirming the elected prince of 
i’skoif in his rights ; and though, fifty years later, Pskoff and Nov- 
gorod concluded several defensive treaties against Moscow the fall 
of both republics was inevitable, the poorer classes continuing to 
seek at Moscow a protection against the oppression or the richer 
citizens. After tlio fall of Novgorod (1475) i'skolf could no longer 
maintain its independence, ami in 1510 it was taken by Ynsilii 
Jonnnoviteli. The vvetchc was abolished and its bell taken away, 
and a waywodc was nominated by Moscow to govern the city. 
Moscow merchants were settled at ’Pskoff, and put in possession of 
the fortunes of the former citizens. The conquered territory still 
maintained to some extent its self-government, especially with re- 

PSYCH 

The Standpoint of Psychol op y. 

I N tlic several natural sciences tlic scope and subject- 
matter of each arc so evident that little preliminary 
discussion on this score is called for. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish the facts dealt with in a treatiso on light from 
those that belong to one on sound j and even when the 
need arises to compare the results of two such sciences — 
as in the case, say, of light and electricity — there is still 
no difficulty, — apart, of course, from any which the im- 
perfect state of the sciences themselves may occasion. 
Theoretically, a standpoint is attainable from which this 
comparison can be made, in so far, say, as the facts of 
both sciences can he expressed in terms of matter and 
motion. Hut with psychology, however much it is freed 
from metaphysics, all this is different. It is indeed ordi- 
narily assumed that its subject-matter can be at once 
defined: “It is- what you can perceive by consciousness 
or reflexion or the internal sense,"’ says one, “just ns the 
subject -matter of optics is what you can perceive by 
sight.” Or, “ psycholog)* is the science of the phenomena 
of mind,’’ wo are told again, “and is thus marked off’ from 
the physical sciences, which treat only of the phenomena 
of matter.” Rut, whereas nothing is simpler than to dis- 
tinguish between seeing and hearing, or between the 
phenomena of heat and the phenomena of gravitation, a 
very little reflexion may convinco us that we cannot in 
the same fashion distinguish internal from external sense, 
or make clear to ourselves what wo mean by phenomena 
of mind as distinct from phenomena of matter, 
crnal Let us begin with tlio supposed differentia of internal and ox- 
1 ex- tevnal ; and first of all wliat are we to understand by an inner 
nal. sense ? To every sense there corresponds a sense-organ ; the several 
senses arc distinct and independent, so that no ono sense can add 
to or alter tlio materials ol another ; and caeli is mi generis ns 
regards quality, — the possession of five senses, e.g., furnishing no 
data as to tlio cliaiactcr of a possible sixth. Moreover, sonsc-im- 
pvessions are passively received and occur in tlic first instance with- 
out regard to the feeling or volition of tlio recipient and without 
any manner of relation to the “contents of consciousness " at tlio 
moment. Now such a description will apply but very partially to 
tlic so-called ‘^internal sense.” Wo can liuagino consciousness 
without self-consciousness, still moro without introspection, much 
as we can imagine sight without taste or smell. But this does not 
entitle us to speak of self-consciousness as a sense. For we do not 
by moans of it passively receive impressions differing from nil 
previous presentations, as tlio sensations of colour for ono couclicd 
differ from all lie has experienced before : the now facts consist 
rather in tlic recognition of certain relations among prc-oxistiiw 
presentations, i.c., are duo to our mental activity and not to a 
special mode of what lias been called our sensitivity. For when 
wo tasto we enmot hear that wo taste, when wo see wo canuot smell 
that we see ; but when wo tasto we may bo conscious that wo taste, 
when wo bear we may bo conscious that wc bear. In this way all 
the objects of the external senses are recognized ns having "new 
relations by tlie miscalled “internal sense.’’ Moreover, tlie facts so 
ascertained arc never independent of feeling and volition and of 
the contents of consciousness at the time, ns true sensations are. 
Also if we consult the physiologist wo learn that there is no evidence 
of any organ or “ centre"” that could he regarded as the “ physical 


e iml to trade, but tlie straggle between rich and poor was aggravated 
y the intervention of foreigners. Tlio " lutsehiye ludi ” (wealthier 
merchants) prohibited the “inalomotcluiyio” (poorer merchants) 
from entering into direct trade relations with foreigners, ami com- 
pelled them to sell their wares to themselves or to become their 
agents. These disputes furnished Moscow at the end of tlio 17tli 
century with a pretext for abolishing the last vestiges of self-govorn- 
ment at Pskoff, and for placing all affairs of local administration in 
the hands of tho Moscow waywodcs. Thenceforward Pskoff fell 
into rapid decay. It became n stronghold of Russia against Poland 
and was besieged for seven months by Stephan Bathory during tlic 
Livonian War, ami later on by Gustavus Adolphus. Under Petci I. 
it became a fortified camp, and its walls were protected bv earth- 
works. But it never recovered its former importance, and is now 
one of the poorer cities of tlio empire. (P. A. K.) 

PSYCHE. See Cupid. 
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basis ” of this inner sense ; and, if self-consciousness alone is tempo- 
rarilv in abeyance ami a man merely “beside himself,” such state of 
delirium lias little analogy to the functional blindness or deafness 
that constitutes tho temporary suspension of sight or hearing. 

To tho conception of an internal perception or observation tlio 
preceding objections do not necessarily apply, — that is to say, this 
conception may bo so defined that they need not But then in 
proportion as we eseapo the charge of" assuming a special sense 
which furnishes the material for such perception or observation, 
in that same proportion are wo compelled to seek for some other 
mode of Y’*- 1 ! - ‘natter. For, so far ns the mere 

mental • ! - ‘■serving is concerned, it is not 
easy to v. ■ in tlio process whether wliat 

is observed be psychical or physical. It is quite true that the 
so-called psychological observation is more difficult, because tlie 
facts observed are often less definite and less persistent, and admit 
less of actual isolation than physical facts do ; blit tlio process uf 
recognizing similarities or differences, tlic dangers of lnai-obsei va- 
tion or non-observation, are not materially altered on that account 
It may be further allowed that there is one difficulty peculiarly 
felt in psychological observation, the one most inaccurately ex- 
pressed by saying that here the observer and tlie observed are one. 
But this difficulty is surely in the fust instance due to the very 
obvious fact that our powers of attention nre limited, so that wo 
cannot alter the distribution of attention at any moment without 
altering tlie contents of consciousness at that moment. Accord- 
ingly, where there are no other ways of surmounting this difficulty, 
the psychological observer must cither trust to representations at 
a later time, or lie must acquire tlic power of taking momentary 
glnuccs at the psychological aspects of tlic plmso of consciousness 
in question. And this ono with any aptitmlo for such studies 
ran do with so slight a diversion of attention ns not to disturb 
very seriously cither the given state or that which immediately 
succeeds it * But very similar difficulties linvo to be similarly met 
by physical observers "in certain special eases, as, e.g., in observing 
and : * ‘ • onicnn of solar eclipse ; and similar apti- 
tude! ■ . of attention have to bo acquired, say, by 

extempore orators or skilful surgeons. Just as little, then, as there 
is anything that wo can with propriety cnll nil inner sense, just 
so little can wo find in tho process of inner perception any satis- 
factory characteristic of tho subject-matter of psycliolog)-. Tho 
question still is : What is it that is perceived or observed ? niul tlio 
readiest answer of course is : Infernal experience, as distinguished 
from external, wliat takes place in tlie mind ns distinct from wliat 
takes place without. 

This answer, it must bo at once allowed, is adcqnato for most 
purposes, and a great deal of excellent psychological work has been 
done without ever calling it in question. But tlie distinction be- 
tween internal and external experience is not one that can bo drawn 
from the standpoint of psycholog)-, at. least not at tho outset 
From this standpoint it appears to be eitliov (1) inaccurate or (2) 
not extra -psychological. As to (1), tlio boundary between tho 
internal and "the external was, no doubt, originally tlio surface of 
tho body, with which tho subject or self was identified.; and in 
tliis sonso tho terms nro of course correctly used. For a thing may, 
in the same sense of tlio word, be in. one space and therefore not in 
— i.c., out of— another ; but wc express no intelligible relation if wo 
speak of two tilings as being one in a given room and tlie other in 
last week. Any one is at liberty to say if he choose that a certain 
thing is “in Ills mind"; but if in this way he distinguishes it 
from something elso not in Ids mind, then to bo intelligible this 
must imply one of two statements, — either that tlie something else 
is actually' or possibly in some other mind, or, liis own miiul being 
alone considered, that at tlio time the something else docs not 
exist at all. Yet, evident as it seems that tlio correlatives in 
and not-in must both apply to the same category, whether space. 
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tndv sav that their tsa is [vreipu inasmuch as all tacts 
are *fa<' of presentation, are ideas in Locke s sense, or 
objects which impiv a subject. Before we became con* 
serous there was no 'world for us : sImiM our consciousness 
cease, the world for us ceases too; had wc been born buna, 
the world would for ns hare had no colour; if deaf, « 
would have had no sounds ; if idiotic, it would have had 
no meaning. Psychology, then, never transcends the 
limits of the individual ; even the knowledge that there 
is a real world, as common-sen =e assumes, is, when psycho- 
logically regarded, an individual's knowledge, which had 
a beginning and a growth, and can have nn end. In 
fact, for the psychologist it is not essentially knowledge, 
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“discourse” But what the psychologist has to say about 
| knowledge is, of course, itself knowledge, i.f., assuming 
[ it to be correct ; the knowledge about winch he knows is, 
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mineralogy and botany can ; and, since it deals in some 
sort with the wkole oi experience, it is obviously not an 
t.b.-traet science, in any ordinacy sense of that term. To 


standpoint is the . 

standpoint of psychology — as we find it occupied, say, by 
J. S. Mill and Dr Bain — psychology is not pledged to the 
method employed by Berkeley and by Locke. Psycho- 
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vtttniit, tiv moans of prases snch ns consciousness or the unity of 
i*4i« ,, ioas!R'fe l to dispense with the recognition of a conscious 
fui.j'ct. 

We might now proceed to inquire more closely into the 
character and relations of the three states, inodes, or acts 1 
of this subject, which are commonly held to be the invari- 
able conilituents of psychical life and broadly distinguished 
as cognitions, feelings, and conations. But we should be at 
once confronted by a doctrine much in vogue at present, 
which, strictly taken, amounts almost to a denial of this 
tripartite classification of the facts of mind — the doctrine, 
vir., that feeling alone is primordial, and invariably present 
wherever there is consciousness at aii. Every living crea- 
ture, it is said, feels, though it may never do any more; 
only the higher animals, and these only alter a time, learn 
to discriminate and identify and to act with a purpose. 
Tltis doctrine, as might bo expected, derives its plausibility 
partly from the vagueness of psychological terminology, 
and [tartly from the intimate connexion that undoubtedly 
exists lietwccn feeling and cognition on the one hand and 
feeling and volition on the other. As to the meaning of 
the term, it is plain that further definition is requisite for 
a word that may mean (a) a touch, as feeling of roughness; 
(/>} an organic sensation, as feeling of hunger ; (c) an emo- 
tion, as feeling of anger; (d) feeling proper, as pleasure 
or pain, lint, even taking feeling in the last, its strict 
sen«e, it has been maintained that all the more complex 
orm \ of ? ,,sc 'T nes s are resolvable into, or at least have 
wen de\ eloped from, feelings of pleasure and pain. The 
only proof of such position, since we cannot directly observe 
the beginnings of conscious life, must consist of consider* 
turns sudi as the following. So far as we can judge wo 
fctlm b' everywhere; but, as we work downwards from 
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stances, (2) that we are pleased or pained with the change, 
and (3) that we act accordingly. We never find that 
feeling directly alters— i.e., without the intervention of 
the action to which it prompts — either our sensations or 
situation, hut that regularly these latter with remarkable 
promptness and certainty alter it. We have not first a 
change of feeling, and then a change in our sensations, 
perceptions, and ideas; but, these changing, change of feel- 
ing follows. In short, feeling appears frequently to be an 
effect, which therefore cannot exist without its cause, 
though in different circumstances the same cause may pro- 
duce a different amount or even a different state of feeling. 

Turning from what we may call the receptive phase of con- 
sciousness to the active or appetitive phase, we find in like 
manner that feeling is certainly not, in such cases as we can 
clearly observe, the whole of consciousness at any moment. 

True, in common speech we talk of liking pleasure and 
disliking pain ; but this is either tautology, equivalent to 
saying, we are pleased when we arc pleased and pained 
when we are pained, or else it is an allowable abbrevia- 
tion, and means that we like pleasurable objects and dislike 
painful objects , as when we say, we like feeling warm and 
dislike feeling hungry. And feeling warm or feeling 
hungry, we must remember, is not pure feeling in the 
strict sense of the word. Such Btates admit, if not of 
escnption, yet at least of identification and distinction 
“7 118 <i olours , and sounds do. Within the limits of 
0 servatlon i then, we find that feeling accompanies 
some more or less definite presentation which for the sake 
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without any clearly differentiated organs at all. But there 
is no ground for supposing even the amoeba itself to be 
affected in all respects the same whether by changes of 
temperature or of pressure or by changes in its internal 
fluids, albeit all of these changes will further or hinder its 
life and so presumably bo in some sort pleasurable or pain- 
ful. On the whole, then, there are grounds for saying 
that the endeavour to represent all the various facts of 
consciousness as evolved out of feeling is duo to a hasty 
striving after simplicity, and has been favoured by the 
ambiguity of the term feeling itself. If by feeling wo 
mean a certain subjective state varying continuously in 
intensity and passing from time to time from its positive 
phase (pleasure) to its negative phase (pain), then this 
purely pathic state implies an agreeing or disagreeing 
something which psychologically determines it. If, on the 
other hand, we let feeling stand for both this state and the 
cause of it, then, perhaps, a succession of such “ feelings ” 
may make up a consciousness ; but then we are including 
two of our elementary facts under the name of one of them. 
The simplest form of jisycliical life, therefore, involves not only 
a subject feeling but a subject having qualitatively distinguish- 
able presentations which arc the occasion of its feeling. 

•csenta- We may now try to ascertain what is meant by cogni- 
,n * tion as an essential element in this life, or, more exactly, 
what wo are to understand by the term pirsentation. It 
was an important step onwards for psychology when Loclce 
introduced that “new way of ideas” which Stillingfleet 
found alternately so amusing and so dangerous. By idea 
Locke tells us he meant true appearances in men’s minds, 
or “whatsoever is the immediate object of perception, 
thought, or understanding ” ; and it was so far a retro- 
grade step when Hume restricted the term to certain only 
of these appearances or objects, or rather to these appear- 
ances or objects in a certain state, viz., as reproduced ideas 
or images. And, indeed, the history of psychology seems 
to show that its most important advances have been made 
by those who have kept closely to this way of ideas ; the 
establishment of the laws of association and their many 
fruitful applications and the whole Herbartian psychology 
may suffice as instances (see Herbabt). The truth is that 
the use of such a term is itself a mark of an important 
generalization, one which helps to free us from the mytho- 
logy and verbiage of the “faculty-psychologists.” All 
that variety of mental facts which we speak of as sensa- 
tions, perceptions, images, intuitions, concepts, uotions, 
have two characteristics in common: — (1) they admit of 
being more or less attended to, and (2) can be reproduced 
and associated together. It is here proposed to use tho 
- term presentation to connote such a mental fact, and as 
the best English equivalent for what Locke meant by idea 
and what Kant and Herliart called a Yorstellung. 

A presentation has then a twofold relation, — first, 
directly to the subject, aud secondly, to other presenta- 
tions. By the first is meant the fact that the presentation 
is attended to, that the subject is more or less conscious of 
it : it is “ in his mind ” or presented. As presented to a 
subject a presentation might with advantage be called an 
object, or perhaps a psychical object, to distinguish it from 
what are called objects apart from presentation, i.e., con- 
ceived as independent of any particular subject. Locke, 
as we have seen, did so call it ; still, to avoid possible con- 
fusion, it may turn out best to dispense with the frequent 
use of object in this sense. But on one account, at least, 
it is desirable not to lose sight altogether of this which 
is after all the stricter as well as the older signification of 
object, namely, because it enables us to express definitely, 
without implicating any ontological theory, what we have 
so far seen reason to think is the fundamental fact in 
psychology. Instead of depending mainly on that vague 
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and treacherous word “ consciousness,” or committing our- 
selves to the position that ideas are modifications of a 
certain mental substance and identical with the subject to 
which they are presented, we may leave all this on one 
side, and say that ideas are objects, and the relation of 
objects to .subjects — that whereby tho one is object and 
the other subject — is presentation. And it is because 
only objects sustain this relation that they may be spoken 
of simply as presentations. 

It will bo convenient hero to digress for a moment to take account Sensa- 
of an objection that is sure to be urged, viz., that sensations at all lions n 
events ought not to bo called objects, that they are “states of the psyche 
subject” and that this is a deliverance of common sense, if anything logics 
is. Now if by this be meant (i. ) that sensations are mctapdrysically subjec 
subjective modifications in an idealistic sense, there is no need at ive. 
this stage cither to assert or deny that. But if tho meaning bo (ii.) 
that sensations arc presented as modes of the subject, such a position 
is duo to a confusion between the subject proper or pure Ego and 
that complex presentation or object, tho empirical, or as we might 
call it tho biotic, Ego. A self-conscious subject may not only have a 
sensation but may recomiizo it as its own, — recognize a certain con- 
nexion, that is to say, between the sensation and that presentation 
of the empirical self which self- consciousness implies. But such 
reference only renders more obvious tho objective nature of a sensa- 
tion, in the psychological sense of the term objective. Or, again, the 
meaning may be (iii.) that a subject whose presentations were all 
sonsations would know nothing of tho difference between subject 
nnd object. In tins objection there is a lurking confusion between 
the standpoint of a given experience and the standpoint of its 
exposition. Tho true way, surely, to represent the bare fact of 
sensation is not to attompt to reproduce an experience as- yet con- 
fined to sensations, but to describe such experience as a scientific 
psychologist would do if we could imagine him a spectator of it. 

The infant who is delighted by a bright colour does not of course 
conccivo himself ns face to face with an object; but neither does lio 
conceive tho colour as a subjective affection. AVe are bound to 
describe bis state of mind truthfully, but that is no reason for 
abandoning terms which have no counterpart in his consciousness, 
when these terms are only used to depict that consciousness to us. 

As to the objection (hr.) that, when all is said and done, sensations 
are conceived by common sense as modifications of self, whether so 
presented or not, it may he granted that it appears so at first blush, 
but not when common senso is more closely examined. The fact 
is we arc here upon what has been called “ the margin of psycho- 
logy,” where our ordinary thinking brings into one view what 
science lias to be at great pains to keep distinct. Though it is 
scientifically a long way round from a fact of mind to the corre- 
sponding fact of body, yet it is only on careful reflexion that wo 
can distinguish tho two in tlioso cases in which our practical 
interests have closely associated them. Such a case is that of 
sensation. Tho ordinary conception of a sensation coincides, no 
doubt, with the definition given by Hamilton and Mansel : — 

“ Sensation proper is the consciousness of certain affections of our 
body ns an animated organism ” ; and it is because in ordinary 
thinking wo reckon the body as part of self that we come to think 
of sensations as subjective modifications.. But, when considerations 
of method compel us to eliminate physiological implications from 
the ordinary conception of a sensation, wc arc able here to .dis- 
tinguish the conscious subject and the “affections” of which it is 
conscious ns clearly as wo can distinguish subject and object in 
other eases of presentation. On the whole, then, we may conclude 
that there is nothing either in the facts or in onr necessary concep- 
tions of them to prevent us from representing whatever admits of 
psychical reproduction and association, no matter liow simple it be, 
as an object presented to a subject 

As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of Atteu- 
presentation itself, we have merely to note that on the 1 ' 011, 
side of the subject it implies what, for want of a better 
word, may be called attention, extending the denotation 
of this term so as to include even what we ordinarily call 
inattention. Attention so used will thus cover part of 
what is meant by consciousness, — so mucb of it, that is, as 
answers to being mentally active, active enough at least 
to “ receive impressions.” Attention on the side of the 
subject implies intensity on the side of the object: we 
might indeed almost call intensity the matter of a pre- 
sentation, without which it is a nonentity. 1 As to the 
connexion betwee n these two, subjective attention and 

3 Compare Kant's Principle of the Anticipations of Perception :. — 

“In all phenomena the real which is the object of sensation has in- 
tensive magnitude.” 

XX. — 6 
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objective intensity— in that higher form of attention called 
voluntary we arc aware (1) that concentration of atten* 
tion increases or its abstraction diminishes the intensity 
of a presentation in circumstances where physically and 
physiologically there is nothing to prevent the intensity of 
the presentation from continuing uniform. Again, (2) in 
circumstances when psychologically we are aware of no 
previous change in the distribution of attention, we find 
the intensity of a presentation increased or diminished if 
certain physical concomitants of the presentation (e.<?.. 
stimulus, nervous process, Ac.) arc increased or diminished. 
Thus, though this is a point we could hardly establish 
without the aid of psychophysics, we may conclude that 
the intensity of a presentation may be altered from two 
sides ; that it depends, in other words, partly upon what 
we may perhaps call its physical intensity and partly on 
the amount of attention it receives. 

Some ftirlher exposition of the connexion between subjective 
attention and objective intensity is perhaps desirable here, where 
w« ate seeking to get a general view of the essential facts of mind 
and their relations, rather than later on, when we shall bo more 
concerned with details. We aim nwate in. ordinary lifo that the 
intensity of any given sensation depends niton certain physical 
quantities, varying directly in sonic proportion as these varv 
Hence, since our habitual standpoint is the physical not the mV- 
etiological, vvo voueeive sensory objects as having an intensity jvr'ff 
anan from the attention that their presentation secures. From the 
physical standpoint united U is manifest that no other concention 
is compatible wntli a scientific treatment of phenomena. Subjective 
supposed, to bo eliminated : the general 
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at present is the result of a gradual differentiation. It is 
quite impossible for us now to imagine the cifrots of years 
of experience removed, or to picture the character of our 
infantile presentations before our inf crests had let! its 
habitually to concentrate attention on unite, and to ignore 
others, whose intensity thus diminished as that of the 
former increased. In place of the many things which wo 
can now sec and hear, not merely would there then bo a 
confused presentation of the whole field of vision and of a 
mass of undistinguished sounds, but even the difference 
between sights and sounds thctuselvea would be without 
its present distinctness. Thus the further we go back 
the nearer we approach to a total presentation having the 
character of one general coni Inert.! in which differences 
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reproduction and association, forcibly .Mtggc.-ts the . 
ccption of a. certain objective continuum forming 
background or basis to the several relatively distinct pre- 
sentations that are elaborated out of it — the equivalent, 
in fact, of that unity and continuity of cotmotMies.® 
which 1ms been supposed to supersede tho need for a 
conscious subject. 
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But, whereas we can only infer, and that in a very 
roundabout fashion, that our sensations are not absolutely 
distinct but are parts of one massive sensation, as it were, 
wo are still liable under the influence of strong emotion 
directly to experience the corresponding continuity in the 
case of movement. Such motor-continuum, we may sup- 
pose is the psychical counterpart of that permanent readi- 
ness to act, or rather that continual nascent acting, which 
among the older physiologists was spoken of as “tonic 
action”; and as this is now known to bo intimately de- 
pendent on afferent excitations so is our motor conscious- 
ness on our sensory. Still, since we cannot imagine the 
beginning of life but only life begun, the simplest picture 
wo can form of a concrete state of mind is not one in 
which there are movements before there are any sensations 
or sensations before there are any movements, but one 
in which change of sensation is followed by change of 
movement, the link between the two being a change 
of feeling. 

Having thus simplified the question, we may now ask Depen 
again : How is this change of movement through feeling ence 0 
brought about? The answer, ns already hinted, appears”^,*? 11 
to bo : By a change of attention. AYe learn from such 
observations ns psychologists describe under the head of 
fascination, imitation, hypnotism, Ac., that the mere con- 
centration of attention upon a movement is often enough 
to bring the movement to' pass. But, of course, in such 
cases there is neither emotional experience nor volition in 
question ; such facts are only cited to show the connexion 
between attention and movements. Everybody too has 
often observed how the execution of any but mechanical 
movements arrests attention to thoughts or sensations, and 
vice versa. Let us suppose, then, that we have at any 
given moment a certain distribution of attention between 
sensory and motor presentations; a change in that dis- 
tribution means a change in the intensity of some or all of 
these, and change of intensity in motor presentations 
means change of movement. Such changes arc, however, 
quite minimal in amount so long as the given presentations 
are not conspicuously agreeable or disagreeable. As soon 
as they are, we find pleasure to lead at once to concentra- 
tion of attention on the pleasurable object ; so that pleasure 
is not at all so certainly followed by movement as we find 
pain to be, save of course when movements are themselves 
the pleasurable objects and are executed, as we say, for 
tlieir own sakes. In fact, pleasure would seem rather to 
repress movement, except so far as it is coincident either 
with a more economic distribution, or with a positive 
augmentation, of the available attention; and either of 
these, on the view supposed, would lead to increased but 
indefinite (i.e., playful) movement. Pain, on the other 
hand, is much more closely connected with movement, 
and movement too which for obvious reasons much sooner 
acquires a purposive character. Instead of voluntary con- 
centration of attention upon a painful presentation we find 
attention to such an object always involuntary ; in other 
words, attention is, as it were, cxcentrated, dispersed, or 
withdrawn. If, therefore, the painful presentation is a 
movement, it is suspended ; if it is a sensation, movements 
are set up which further distract attention, and some of 
which may effect the removal of the physical source of 
the sensation. 


action, including under this term what are called sensori- 
motor and ideo-motor actions. In all these the movement 
seems to bo the result of a mere transference of intensity 
from the associated sensation or idea that sets on the 
movement. But, when by some chance or mischance the 
same sensory presentation excites two alternative and con- 
flicting motor ideas, a temporary block, it is said, occurs ; 
and, when at. length one of these nascent motor changes 
finally prevails and becomes real, then we have the state 
of mind called volition. 1 But this assumption that sen- 
sory and motor ideas arc associated before volition, nud 
that the volition begins where automatic or reflex action 
ends, is due to that inveterate habit of confounding the 
psychical and the physical which is tlio bano of modern 
psychology. How did these particular sensory and motor 
presentations ever come to be associated? It is wholly 
beside the mark to answer that they arc “ organically de- 
termined psychical changes.” In one respect all psychical 
changes alike are organically determined, inasmuch as all 
alike — so far, at least, as we at all know or surmise — have 
organic concomitants. In another respect no psychical 
changes are organically determined, inasmuch as physical 
events and psychical events have no common factors. 
Now the only psychological evidence we have of any* very 
intimate connexion between sensory .and motor representa- 
tions is that furnished by our acquired dexterities, i.e., by 
such movements as Hartley styled secondary automatic. 
But then all these have been preceded by volition : as 
Mr Spencer says, “ the child learning to walk wills each 
movement before walking it.” Surely, then, a psycho- 
logist should take this as his typical case and prefer to 
assume that all automatic actions that come within his 
ken at all are in this sense secondarily automatic, i.e., to 
say that either in the experience of the individual or ’of his 
ancestors volition, or something analogous to it, preceded 
habit. 

But, if we are thus compelled by a sound method to 
regard sensori-motor actions as degraded or mechanical 
forms of voluntary actions, instead of regarding voluntary 
actions as gradually differentiated out of something physi- 
cal, we have not to ask : What happens when one of two 
alternative movements is executed ? but the more general 
question : What happens when any* movement is raado in 
consequence of feeling ? It is obvious that on this view 
the simplest definitely purposive movement must have been 
preceded by* some movement simpler still. For any dis- 
tiuet movement purposely* made presupposes the ideal pre- 
sentation, before the actual realization, of the movement. 
But such ideal presentation, being a re-presentation, equally 
presupposes a previous actual movement of which it is the 
so-called mental residuum. There is thou, it would seem, 
but one way left, viz., to regard those movements which 
are immediately expressive of pleasure or pain as prim- 
ordial, and to regard the so-called voluntary movements 
as elaborated out. of these. The vague and diffusive char- 
acter of . these primitive emotional manifestations is really 
a point in favour of this position. For such “diffusion” 
is evidence of an underlying continuity of motor presenta- 
tions parallel to that already discussed in connexion with 
sensory presentations, a continuity which, in each case, 
becomes differentiated in the course of experience into 
comparatively distinct aud discrete movements and sensa- 
tions respectively. 2 

1 Compare Spencer’s Principles of Psychology. i. 496. 

1 It may be well to call to mind here that Dr Bain also hns regarded 
emotional expression as a possible commencement of action, but only 
to reject it in favour of Ids own peculiar doctrine of “ spontaneity,’’ 
which, however, is open to the objection that it mahes movement 
precede feeling instead of following it — an objection that would be 
venous even if the arguments advanced to support his hypothesis were 
as cogent as only Dr Bain takes them to be. Against the position 


maintained above lie objects that “the emotional wave almost invari- 
ably affects a whole group of movements, " and therefore does not 
furnish the “ isolated promptings that are desiderated in the case of 
the will” (Menial and Moral Science, p. 323). But to make this 
objection is to let heredity count foT nothing. In fact, wherever a 
variety of isolated movements is physically possible, there also we 
always find corresponding instincts, ‘ that untaught ability to perform 
actions.” to use Pr Bain’s own language, which a minimum of prac- 
tice suffices to perfect. 
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tYc are now at the end of op analysis, and the results 
*nay perhaps be most conveniently summarized by first 
throwing them into a tabular form and then appending a 
few remarks by way of indicating the main purport of the 
tabie. Taking no account of the specific difference between 
one concrete state of mind and another, and supposing that 
we are dealing with presentations in their simplest form, 
i.c., as sensations and movements, we have : — 

(1) non-voluntarily at- J "] 

tending to changes f = Presentation 
in the sensory-con- f of sensory 1 
tinuum 1 ; ) 

[Cognition] 


A SUBJECT 


(2) being, in con se- 
quence, either pleased 
or pained ; 

[Feeling] 


>■ OBJECTS. 


| and (3) by voluntary 

attention or “inner- 1 = Presentation 
vation producing}- 
. changes in the motor- ( of motor 

1 continunm. 1 J 

L [Conation] J 

Of the three phases, thus logically distinguishable, the first 
and the third correspond in the main with the receptive 
and active states or powers of the older psychologists. 
The second phase, being moTe difficult to isolate, was long 
overlooked ; or, at all events, its essential characteristics 
were not distinctly marked : it was either confounded with 
(1), which is its cause, or with (3), its effect. But per- 
haps the most important of all psychological distinctions 
is that which traverses both the old bipartite and the 
prevailing tripartite classification, viz., that between tbe 
subject, on the one hand, as acting and feeling, and the 
objects of this activity on the other. Such distinction 
lurks indeed under such terms as faculty, power, conscious- 
ness, but they tend to keep it out of sight. TVith this 
distinction clearly before us—instead of crediting the sub- 
ject with an indefinite number of faculties or capacities, 
we must seek to explain not only reproduction, association, 
agreement, difference, A-c., but all varieties of thinking and 
acting by the laws pertaining to ideas or presentations, 
kawng to the subject only the one power of variously 
distributing that attention upon which the intensity of a 
indentation m part depends. Of this single subjective 

"’ e 05111 activity in the narrower sense (as 
'll movement and intellection) is but a specia 

ca,e, although a very important one. ' pMMU 

Mina* Jr*™ ^ken, presentations attention 

feeing, are not to be regarded as three co-ordinate eenpn 
Bachadistmgnkbnbie “state of mind or conscioSL’’ 

blance between d » “ 8 3g ° 110 

that both possess inteS ffi^ ? ldea > Unless ifc be 
to be here 1 out of E* wf ^ in fact > 
summim genus, state of mind np ^ tbe * efore > the one 
three ctJdi^te ™ th its 

tion— our analysis seems to lead ei ? 0tl0n > c °na- 

tinct and in>sj...:u. , ms . lead 118 to recognize three dis- 


tinct and irreducible focts V?, ? to three dis- 

or presentations — as toother ° b j ects 

stituting one concrete state of mind nr ““ c , on ? exion > in- 
concrete states of mind l 0f 8 ^h 

forms, more or less distinct ^ there are two 

in ytf-.ueKm^^^ttnct, corresponding to the two wavs 
‘ * iCt pient, they 1 ,? be determined and the two do ^ 
to one dk»n4! ed to a each, viz m SI ^ 
and the ^ attention is non^llS^Zn 

I rta of one 


(2) the motor or unlive state, where feeling precedes the act 
of attention, which is thus determined voluntarily. 

To say that feeling and attention are not presentations will seem 
to many an extravagant paradox. If all knowledge consists of 

iin’ll ha ooiil limp * * 1 



indirectlv through 'meir cactus, uvb uuwui ill uiuiiavi* cn« iiu, 
is, perhaps, but a more concrete statement of what philosopher* 
have very widely acknowledged in a more atstracl form since the 
days of Kant 5 — the impossibility of the subjective qua subjective 
being presented. It is in the main clearly put in the followin'* 
passage from Hamilton, who, however, has not lmd the strength 
of his convictions in all ‘cases : — "The peculiarity of feeling, 
therefore, is that there is nothing but what is subjectively sub- 
jective ; there is no object different from self,— no objectification 
of any mode of self, n'c are, indeed, able to constitute our states 
of pain and pleasure into objects of reflexion, but, in so far ns they 
are objects of reflexion, they are not feelings but only reflex cogni- 
tions of feelings.”* But this last sentence is not, perhaps tdto- 
gether satisfactory. The meaning seems to be that feeling "can 
only be studied through its reminiscence,” which is what Hamilton 
has said elsewhere of the " phenomena of consciousness " generally. 
But this is a position hard to reconcile with the other, viz., that 
feeling and cognition are gcncrieally distinct. How can that which 
was not originally a cognition become such by being reproduced ? 
pie statements that feeling is “subjectively subjective," that in it 
‘there is no object different from self,” arc surely tantamount to 
saying that it is uot presented ; and what is not presented cannot, 
or course, be re-presented. Instead, therefore, of the im-sitioii that 
reeling and attention are known by being made objects of reflexion 
it would seem we can only maintain that wo know of them hv their 
effects, by the changes, i.c., which they produce in the character 
presentations/ W c ought also to bear in 
S ' h , ‘’“I effects of ( attention and feeling cannot be known 
J£l lu >ttt attention and feeling:, to whatever stage we advance, there- 

SdineoSe onI“ 3:S l 1U “f pV . C , n “? atc of ™ n d" «"<! 

eeling on the one side, and ©n tho other a presentation of objects 

Attention and feeling seem thus to be ever present and not to 

‘ff tk® continuous differentiation into parts which give- to 

Theory of Presentation*. 

Having now ascertained wlmt seem to be the essential 
dements m any state of mind, wc may next proceed to 
examine these several elements separately in more detail 

clearest in itself and helps us the most to understand the 
’ Vlz :’. tlle objects of attention or consciousness ir 
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untaught ability ” what they slowly and painfully found 
out. But if we are to attempt to follow the genesis of 
mind from its earliest dawn it is the primary experience 
rather than the eventual instinct that we havo first of all 
to keep in view. To this end, then, it is proposed to 
assume that we are dealing with one individual which has 
continuously advanced from the beginning of psychical 
life, and not with a series of individuals of which all save 
the first have inherited certain capacities from its pro- 
genitors. The life-history of such an imaginary indi- 
vidual, that is to say, would correspond with all that was 
new, all that could be called evolution or development, 
in a certain typical series of individuals each of whom 
advanced a certain stage in mental differentiation. On 
the other hand, from this history would bo omitted that 
inherited reproduction of ancestral experience, or tendency 
to its reproduction, by which alone, under the actual con- 
ditions of existence, progress is possible. 

If an assumption of this kind had been explicitly 
avowed by the psychologists who havo discussed the 
growth of experience in accordance with the evolution 
hypothesis, not a few of the difficulties in tho way of that 
hypothesis might have been removed. That individual 
minds make some advance in the complexity and distinct- 
‘ ness of their presentations between birth and maturity 
is an obvious fact ; heredity, though a less obvious fact, 
is also beyond question. Using Locke’s analogy of a 
writing-tablet — or let us say an etching-tablet — by way 
of illustration, we may be sure that ovory individual 
started with some features of the picture completely pre- 
formed, however latent, others moro or less clearly out- 
lined, and others again barely indicated, while of others 
there is as ) r et absolutely no trace. But the process of 
reproducing the old might differ as widely from that of 
producing the new as electrotyping does from engraving. 
However, as psychologists wo know nothing directly about 
it ; neither can we distinguish precisely at any link in the 
chain of life wlia't is old and inherited — original in the 
sense of Locke and Leibnitz — from what is new or acquired 
— original in the modern sense. But wo are bound as a 
matter of method to suppose all complexity and differentia- 
tion among presentations to have been originated, i.e., 
experimentally acquired, at some time or other. So long, 
then, as w T e are concerned primarily with the progress of 
this differentiation we may disregard the fact that it has 
not actually been, as it were, the product of one hand 
dealing with one tabula rasa but of many hands, each of 
which, starting with a reproduction of what had been 
wrought on the preceding tabulte, put in more or fewer 
new touches before dovising tho whole to a successor who 
would proceed in like manner. 

lepro- IVhat is implied in this process of differentiation or 
ion-con- ™ on ^ a l growth and what is it that grows or becomes 
inuum. differentiated 1 — these are the questions to which we must 
now attend. Psychologists havo usually represented mental 
advance as consisting fundamentally in the combination and 
recombination of. various elementary units, the so-called 
sensations and primitive movements, or, in other words, in 
a species of “mental chemistry.” If we are to resort to 
physical analogies at all — a matter of very doubtful pro- 
priety — we shall find in tho growth of a seed or an embryo 
far better illustrations of the unfolding of tho contents of 
consciousness than in tlio building up of molecules : the 
process seems much more a segmentation of what is origin- 
ally continuous than an aggregation of elements at first 
independent and distinct. Comparing higher minds or 
stages of mental development with lower — by what means 
such comparison is possible wo need not now consider — 
we find in the higher conspicuous differences between pre- 
sentations which in the lower are indistinguishable or ab- 
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sent altogether. Tho worm is aware only of tho difference 
between light and dark. The steel-worker sees half a 
dozen tints M r here others see only a uniform glow. To 
the child, it is said, ail faces are alike ; and throughout 
life we ore apt to note tho general, the points of resem- 
blance, before the special, the points of difference. 1 But, 
even when most definite, what we call a presentation is 
still part of a larger whole. It is not separated from other 
presentations, whether simultaneous or successive, by some- 
thing which is not of the nature of presentation, as one 
island is separated from another by the intervening sea, or 
one note in a melody from the next by an interval of 
silence. In our search for a theory of presentations, then, 
it is from this “unity of consciousness ” that we must take 
our start. Working backwards from this as wo find it 
now, wo are led alike by particular facts and general con- 
sidcratibns to tho conception of a totum objectivum or 
objective continuum which is gradually differentiated, 
thereby becoming what we call distinct presentations, just 
as with mental growth some particular presentation, clear 
as a whole, as Leibnitz would say, becomes a complex 
of distinguishable parts. Of the very beginning of this 
continuum we can say nothing : absolute beginnings are 
beyond tho.palo of science. Actual presentation consists 
in this continuum being differentiated; and every dif- 
ferentiation constitutes a new presentation. Hence tho 
commonplace of psychologists : — We are only conscious as 
wo are conscious of change. 

But “change of consciousness” is too loose an expression Grad" 
to take tho place of tho unwieldy phrase differentiation 1 
of a presentation-continuum, to which we have been driven. 

For not only does the term “ consciousness ” confuse what y 01 'i 
exactness requires us to keep distinct, an activity and its tinu.u> 
object, but also tho term “change" fails to express the 
characteristics which distinguish presentations from other 
changes. Differentiation implies that tho simple becomes 
complex or the complex more complex; it implies also 
that this increased complexity is due to the persistence of 
former changes ; we may even say such persistence is essen- 
tial to the very idea of development or growth. In trying, 
then, to conceive our psychological individual in the earliest 
stages of development wo must not picture it as experienc- 
ing a succession of absolutely new sensations, which, com- 
iug out of nothingness, admit of being strung upon tho 
“thread of consciousness” like beads picked up at random, 
or cemented into a mass like the bits of stick and sand 
with which the young caddis covers its nakedness. The 
notion, which Kant has done much to encourage, that 
psychical lifo begins with a confused manifold of sensa- 
tions not only without logical but without, psychological 
unity is one that becomes more inconceivable the more 
closely we consider it. An absolutely new presentation, 
having no sort of connexion with former presentations till 
tho subject has synthesized it with them, is a conception 
for which it would be hard to find a warrant either by 
direct observation, by inference from biology, or in con- 
siderations of an a jiriori kind. At any given moment 
we have a certain whole of presentations, a “ field of con- 
sciousness ” psychologically one and continuous ; at the 
next we have not an entirely new field but a partial 
change within this field. Many who would allow this in 
the case of representations, i.e., where idea succeeds idea 
by the workings of association, would demur to it in the 
case of primary presentations or sensations. “For,” they 
would say, “may not silence be broken by a clap of 
thunder, and havo not tho blind been made to see V To 

1 Tins last statement is apt to mislead by implying an active com- 
parison of several objects ; but that absence or confusion of differences 
which hides tho many is really very different from the detection of 
resemblances which makes the many one. 
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possible ■ supposing a sound to be, qualitatively, entirely. 
Enct from a smell, could afield of consciousness consist 
in« of smells be followed at once by one m which sounds 
liar! narU And, as regards the blind coming to sec, wc 
remember not only that the blind haveey wbutUmt 
they are descended from ancestors who could see, Who 
nascent presentations of sight are thus involved it would 
be bard to say ; and the problem of heredity is one that 
we have for the present left aside. 

The view here taken is (1) that at its first nppeamnee 
in psychical life a new sensation or so-called elementary 
presentation is really a partial modification of somo pre- 
existing presentation, which thereby becomes as a. whole 
more complex than it was before; and (2) that this com- 
plexity and differentiation of parts never become a plural- 
ity of discontinuous presentations, having a distinctness 
and individuality such as the atoms or elementary particha 
of the physical world are supposed to have. Beginners in 
psychology, and some who are not beginners, are apt to 
be led astray by expositions which begin with the sensa- 
tions of the special senses, a3 if these furnished us with the 
type of an elementary presentation. The fact is we never 
experience a mere sensation of colour, sound, touch, and 
the like; and what the young student mistakes for such 
is really a perception, a sensory presentation combined 
with various sensory and motor presentations and with 
representations— and having thus a definiteness and com- 
pleteness only possible to complex presentations. More- 
over, if we could attend to a pure sensation of sound or 
colour by itself, there is much to justify the suspicion 
that even this is complex and not simple, and owes to 
such complexity its clearly marked specific quality. In 
certain of our vaguest and most diffused organic sensa- 
tions, in which we can distinguish little besides variations 
in intensity and massiveness, there is probably a much 
nearer approach to the character of the really primitive 
presentations. 

i The importance of getting a firm grasp of this concop- 
M rion of a presentation-continuum as fundamental to the 
whole doctrine of presentations will justify us in ignoring 
a little longer the details of actual mental development 
and regarding it first from this more general jioint of 
view. In a given sensation, more particularly in our 
organic sensations, we can distinguish three variations 
viz., variations of quality, of intensity, and of what Dr 
l&m has called massiveness, or, as we will say, extensity, 
tins last characteristic, which everybody knows who knows 
the difference between the ache of a big bruise and the 
ache of a little one, between total and partial immersion 
in a bath, ls> as we shall see later on, an essential element 
wW P f e -f P , 10n . of L s P ace - But ^ fa certainly not the 
: “f 1113 experience of massive sensation 

Sv- 5 "T? b!e *? find other elements which an 
analysis of spatial intuition unmistakably yields. Evten- 
Jf fi ar “? -tension, then, are not to be confounded. Now 
** 0Ur leTeI of cental evolution! that ^ 
“rr 6 ? a ? a intensat y of a sensation is apt to entail an 
heTe oYL 6 ^ t0 ° > tii3 *• still more ap^tt 
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from 'movements expressive of feeling to liioseiueiui < h - 
j 'l L nuroosive and from the tumult of ideas excited b) 

think. Increased differentiation seems, then, to ho l it j 
Lately connected with increased ‘‘restriction, n*c*w»l 
relations of the two must bo largely matter of conjecture 
and cannot bo fully discussed here. 1 rnlwWy tlieiu nw> 
be found certain initial differentiations which for p.yelm- 
- - - - — * — But, »«ra 


w are ultimate facts that it cannot explain. But, »'ir« 
differentiations being given, then it may U «fvly -*t‘» 
that, In accordance with what wo have called the principle 
of subjcctivo selection {^e p. 4*2}, attention wouM b- 
roluntarily concentrated upon come of them and voluntary 
movements specially connected with thcac. To ,-tiifh 
subjectively initiated modifications of the prc-«ntatmn- 
continuuni, moreover, we may rea.-onably aupi*t>.-<j “ru- • 
strict ion n to bo in largo injure due* lint incrcaVui 
restriction would remkr further ditt’wntiation «f the 
given presentation po.-o.ibhi and fo the two proce.-t.i^ 
might supplement each other. But, 1*: their interaction 
what it may, these process have now proceed*.*! n> far 
that at the level of human cou.-cionsne.-i we find it hard 
to form any tolerably char conception of a field of con- 
sciousness in which an intense sensation, no matter what, 
might diffuse over the whole. Colours, #.»/., are with in 
so distinct from sounds that— except as regards the drain 
upon attention — there is nothing in the inten.-<ot colour 
to affect the simultaneous presentation of a.ound. But 
at the beginning whatever we regard an the c;wlic..t differ- 
eutiation of sound might have been uicoprcoen table with 
the earliest differentiation of colour, if Mitlicbntly diffu -cd, 
ju3t 03 now a field of sight all bine h iueopre.-entable with 
one all red. Or, if the stimuli appropriate to both were 
active together, the resulting sensation might have 1 ten 
what we should describe m a blending of the two. as 
purple is a blending oi red and violet. Mow, on the other 
hand, colours and sounds are neecs.-arily so far localised 
that we are directly aware that the eye is concerned with 
the one and the car with the other. This brings to «*.r Ir.,v- 
noticc a fact so ridiculously obvious that it has never Ken t w 
deemed worthy of mention, and yet it has undeniable im- 3l,:i5y * 
portant karings-the fact, viz., that certain s«n.-ationi or 
movements nro tin absolute bar to the sinndtanvous pre- 
sentation of other sensations or movements. \V« cannot 
see an orange as at once yellow* and green, though we can 
feel it at once as both smooth and cold ; we cannot open 
and dose tho same hand at the tame moment, but we can 
open one hand while closing the other. Such incoprescnt- 
ability or contrariety is thus more than mere difference, 
and occure only between presentations belonging to the 
same sense or to the same group of movements. Strictly 
speaking, it does not always occur even then ; for red and 
thnv hJl 0t T- C °!1- are presentable together provided 

iSnSLZ rw r £llli ' ercnces "o thill meet 
again presently as differences of local sign. 

disrinilkF inS haVQ UaA occasion toKle..- 

field of coo • CCR tbc l ,rtoe,,to ti°n-contmuun» or whole liVl ' net< - 
new of consciousness, ns we may for the present call it 
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continuum implies. This persistence is best spoken of as 
retentiveness ; it is sometimes confounded -with memory, 
though this is something much more complex and special. 
Retentiveness is both a biological and a psychological 
fact; memory is exclusively the latter. In memory there 
is necessarily some contrast of past and present, in re- 
tentiveness nothing but the persistence of the old. If 
psychologists have erred in regarding the presentations in 
consciousness together as a plurality of units, they have 
erred in like manner concerning the persisting residua of 
such presentations. As we see a certain colour or a cer- 
tain object again and again, we do not go on accumulating 
images or representations of it, which are somewhere 
crowded together like shades on the banks of the Styx j 
nor is such colour, or whatever it be, the same at the 
hundredth time of presentation as at the first, as the 
hundredth impression of a seal on wax would be. There 
is no - such constancy or uniformity in mind. Obvious as 
this must appear when we pause to think of it, yet the 
explanations of perception most in vogue seem wholly to 
ignore it. Such explanations are far too mechanical and, 
so to say, atomistic; but we must fall back upon the 
unity and continuity of our presentation-continuum if we 
are to get a better. Suppose that in the course of a few 
minutes we take half a dozen glances at a strange and 
curious flower. We have not as many complex presenta- 
tions which we might symbolize as F v Fn, F a . But rather, 
at first only the general outline is noted, next the disposi- 
tion of petals, stamens, <fcc., theu the attachment of the 
anthers, form of the ovary, and so on; that is to say, 
symbolizing the whole flower as [p' (a b ) s' (c d) o' ( f #)], 
we first apprehend say o'], then [jt/ (a b) s’ . . o'.j, 

or [;/ ( a . .) s' (c . .) o' (f . .)], and so forth. It is because 
the earlier apprehensions persist that the later are an 
advance upon them and an addition to them. There is 
nothing in this process' properly answering to the repro- 
duction and association of ideas : in the last and complete 
appreheusion as much as in the first vague and inchoate 
one the flower is there as a primary presentation. There 
is a limit, of course, to snch a procedure, but the instance 
taken, we may safely say, is not such as to exceed the 
bounds of a simultaneous field of consciousness. How the 
question is : Ought we not to assume that such increase 
of differentiation through the persistence of preceding 
differentiations holds of the contents of consciousness as a 
whole! Here, again, wo shall find limitations, — limitations 
too of great practical importance; for, if presentations did 
not pale as well as persist, and if the simpler presentations 
admitted of indefinite differentiation, mental advance — 
unless the field of consciousness, /.<?., the number of pre- 
sentations to which we could attend together, increased 
without limit — would bo impossible. But, allowing all 
this, it is still probably the more correct and fundamental 
view to suppose that, in those circumstances in which we 
ik>w- have a sensation of, say, red or sweet, there was in the 
primitive consciousness nothing but a vague modification, 
which persisted ; and that on a repetition of the circum- 
stances this persisting modification was again further 
modified. The whole field of consciousness would thus, 
like a continually growing picture, increase indefinitely in 
complexity of pattern, the earlier presentations not disap- 
pearing, like the waves of yesterday in the calm of to-day, 
but rather lasting on, like old scars that show beneath new 
ones. 

Subcon- There is yet one more topic of a general kind calling 
scious- f or attention before we turn to the consideration of partf- 
ncss ‘ cular presentations — the hypothesis of unconscious mental 

modifications, as it' has been unfortunately termed, — the 
hypothesis of subconsciousness, as wo may stylo it to 
avoid this contradiction in terms. It is a fact easily 
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verified, that we do not distinguish or attend separately to * 
presentations of less than a certain assignable intensity. 
On attaining this intensity presentations arc said, to pass 
over the threshold of consciousness, to use Herbart’s now 
classic phrase. "Wliat are we to say of them before they 
have attained it ! After they have attained it, any further 
increase in their intensity is certainly gradual; are we 
then to suppose that before this their intensity changed 
instantly from zero to a finite quantity, and not rather 
that there was also a subliminal stage where too it only 
changed continuously ! The latter alternative constitutes 
the hypothesis of subconsciousness. According to this 
ltypothesis, a presentation does not cease to be so long as 
it has any intensity, no matter how little. We can directly 
observe that an increase in the intensity of many complex 
presentations brings to light details and differences before 
imperceptible ; since these details are themselves presenta- 
tions, they havo been brought by this increase from the 
subconscious stage into the field of consciousness. Simi- 
larly, presentations not separately distinguishable, because 
of too close a proximity in time, become distinguishable 
when the interval between them is such as to allow of a 
separate concentration of attention upon each. Again, we 
find that presentations “revived” or re-presented after 
their disappearance from the field of consciousness appear 
fainter and less distinct the longer the time that has elapsed 
between their exits and their re-entrances. Nobody hesi- 
tates to regard such obliviscence as a psychological fact ; 
why, then, should we hesitate to suppose that presenta- 
tions, even when no longer intense enough directly to 
influence attention, continue to be presented, though with 
ever lessening intensity! 

On the whole we seem justified in assuming three grades 
of consciousness thus widely understood — (1) a centre or 
focus of consciousness within (2) a wider field, any part 
of which may at once become the focus. Just as in sight, 
surrounding the limited area of distinct vision on which 
the visual axes are directed, there is a wider region of 
indirect vision to any part of which those axes may he 
turned either voluntarily or by a reflex set up by the part 
itself, as happens, e.g., with moving objects quite on the 
margin of vision. But in describing (3) subconscious- 
ness as the third grade, this simile, due to Wundt, more or 
less forsakes us. Presentations in subconsciousness have 
not the power to divert attention, nor can we voluntarily 
concentrate' attention upon them. Before either can 
happen the subconscious presentations must cross the 
threshold of consciousness, and so cease to he subconscious ; 
and this, of course, is far from being always possible. 
Now in the case of sight an object may fail to catch the 
eye, either because, though within the field of sight, it is 
too far away to make a distinct impression or becauso it is 
outside the field altogether. But we cannot conveniently 
interpret “ threshold of ‘consciousness ” in keeping with 
the latter alternative; mere accretion from without is a 
conception as alien to psychology as it is to biology. We 
must make the best we can of a totim objectirum differen- 
tiated within itself, and so are confined to the first 
alternative. Our threshold must he compared to the sur- 
face of a lake and subconsciousness to the depths beneath 
it, and all the current terminology of presentations rising 
and sinking implies this 01- some similar figure. 

This hypothesis of subconsciousness lias been strangely mis. 
understood, and it would be hard to say at whose hands it has 
suffered most, those of its exponents or those of its opponents. In 
the main it is nothing more than the application to the facts of 
presentation of the law of continuity, its introduction into psycho- 
logy being due to Leibnitz, who first formulated that law. Half 
the difficulties in the way of its acceptance are due to the manifold . 
ambiguities of the word consciousness. With Leibnitz consciousness 
was not coextensive with all psychical life, but only with certain 
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higher phases 1 of it. Of late, however, the tendency has been to 
make conseionsncss cover all stages of mental development and all 
grades of presentation, so that a presentation of which there is no 
consciousness resolves itself into the manifest contradiction of an j 
nnpresented presentation — a contradiction not involved in Leibnitz's 
“ nnappcrceived perception.” Moreover, the active form of the 
word “conscious" almost unavoidably suggests, that an "uncon- 
scious mental modification” must bo one in which that subjective 
activity, variously called consciousness, attention, or thinking, has 
no part But such is not tho meaning intended when it is said, 
for example, that a soldier in battle is often unconscious of his 
wounds or a scholar unconscious at any one time of most of the 
knowledge “hidden in tho obscure recesses of his mind. 11 There 
would be no point in saying a subject is not conscious of objects 
that are not presented at all ; but to say that what is presented 
lacks the intensity requisite in the riven distribution of attention 
to change that distribution appreciably is pertinent enough. Sub- 
conscious presentations may tell on conscious life — as sunshine or 
mist tells on a landscape or the underlying writing on a palimpsest 
— although lacking cither the differences of intensity or the indivi- 
dual distinctness requisite to make them definite features. Even 
if there were no facts to warrant this conception of a subliminal 
presentation of impressions and ideas it might still claim an ti priori 
justification. For to assume that there can bo no presentations 
save such as pertain to the complete and perfect consciousness of 
a human being is as arbitrary and as improbable as it would ho 
to suppose— in the absence of evidence to tho contrary— that thcro 
was no vision or audition save such as is mediated by human eyes 
and can. Psychological magnification is not more absurd than 
physical, although tho processes in the two cases must he materially 
uiuercnt ; but or course in no case is magnification possible vritlr- 
ont limit The point is that, while we cannot fix the limit at 
, “bwmscious becomes the absolutely unconscious, it is 

• t0 c - xp . cct bcfore!ian(1 that this limit is not just where 
our powers of discrimination J 
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exerted 1 Even where the capability cannot bo consciously exerted, 
must thcro not still bo something actual to justify the phrase latent 
power ? The “exaltation " of delirium may account for the intensi- 
fication hut not for the contents of tho "extinct memories" which 
its unwonted glow reveals. It seems, extraordinary that Mill of 
all men, and in psychology of all subjects, should, have supposed 
such merely formal conveniences as these conceptions of faculties 
and powers could ever dispense us from further inquiry. It might 
he urged in Mill’s defence that lie has investigated further mid 
concludes that tho only distinct meaning he can attach to uncon- 
scious mental modification is that of unconscious modification of 
the nerves— a modification- of tho nerves, that is to say, without 
any psychical accompaniment But, while we can frequently under- 
stand a psychical fact hotter if wo can understand its physical 
counterpart, a physiological. explanation can never take tlic'placa 
of a psychological explanation. If nil wo have to deal with arc 
nervous modifications which have no psychical concomitants, then 
so far there is nothing psychological to explain ; but, if there rcall v 
is anything calling for psychological explanation— and this Mill 
docs not deny— then physical accompaniments must admit of 
psychical interpretation it they nre to he of any avail. Anil in 
rich although Mill professes to recognize only unconscious modi- 
fications of nerves, he finds a psychological meaning for these hy 
means of his " mental chemistry, ’ — a doctrine which has done its 
worjr and which wo need not here discuss. 

The exposition of subconsciousness riven hy "Wundt is in the 
mam an advance i on that of Mill and calls for brief notice. Pre- 
sentations, says M unilt, 5 arc not substances lmt functions, whose 
physiological counterparts m like manner are functional activities 
^~’.° . C | C - r al " "rangeiwmts or ncrvc-cclls. Consciousness of the 
presentation and tho nervons activity erase together, hut the 
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tela- This will bo .the most convenient place to take note of 
ivitj*. certain psychological doctrines which, though differing in 
some material respects, are usually included under the term 
Law' of Eelativity. 

1. Hobbes’s Idem semper sentire et non sentirc ad idem 
reeidwnt is often cited as one of the first formulations of this 
law’ ; and if w'e take it to apply to the whole field of con- 
sciousness it becomes at once true and trite: a field of 
consciousness unaltered cither by change of impression or 
of ideas would certainly bo a blank and a contradiction. 
Understood in this sense the Law’ of Eelativity amounts to 
what Hamilton called the Law’ of Variety (Ecid’s IForh, 
p. 932). But, though consciousness involves change, it is 
still possible that particular presentations in the field of 
consciousness may continue unchanged indefinitely. When 
it is said that “a constant impression is the same as a 
blank,” what is meant turns out to bo something not 
psychological atjdl, as, c.g., our insensibility to the motion 
of the earth or to tho pressure of the air — cases in which 
there is obviously no presentation, nor even any evidence 
of nervous change. Or else this paradox proves to be 
but an awkward way of expressing what we may call 
accommodation, whether physiological or psychological. 
Thus the skin soon adapts itself to certain seasonal altera- 
tions of temperature, so that heat or cold ceases to be 
felt : the sensation ceases becauso the nervous change, its 
proximate physical counterpart, has ceased. Again, there 
is what Janies Mill calls “ an acquired incapacity of atten- 
tion,” such that a constant noise, for example, in which 
we have no interest is soon inaudible. As attention moves 
away from a presentation its intensity diminishes, and 
when the presentation is below’ tho threshold of conscious- 
ness its intensity is then subliminal, whatever that of tho 
physical stimulus may be. In such a case of psychological 

■ accommodation w’e should expect also to find on tho phy- 
siological side some form of central reflexion or isolation 
more or less complete. As a rule, no doubt, impressions 
do not continue constant for more than a very short time ; 
still there are sad instances enough in tho history of 
disease, bodily and mental, to show that such a thing can 
quite well happen, and that such constant impressions 
(and “fixed ideas,” which are in effect tantamount to 
them), instead of becoming blanks, may dominate tho 
entire consciousness, colouring or bewildering everything. 

2. From tho fact that the field of consciousness is con- 
tinually changing it has been supposed to follow’, not only 
that a constant presentation is impossible, but as a fiu'tlier 
consequence that every presentation is essentially nothing 
but a transition or difference. “ All feeling,” says Dr Bain, 
the leading exponent of this view, " is two-sided. . . . We 
may attend more to one member of tho couple than to the 
other. . . . Wo are more conscious of heat W’lion passing 
to a higher temperature, and of cold when passing to a 
lower. Tho state wo have passed to is our explicit con- 
sciousness, tho state we have passed from is our implicit 
consciousness.” But tho transition need not be from heat 
to cold, or vice versa : it can equally well take place from 
a neutral state, which is indeed the normal state, of neither 
heat nor cold ; a new-born mammal, c.g ., must experience 
cold, having never experienced heat. Again, suppose a 
sailor becalmed, gazing for a w’hole morning upon a stretch 
of sea and sky, what sensations are implicit here? Shall 
we say yellow’ as the greatest contrast to blue, or darkness 
as the contrary of light, or both? What, again, is the 
implicit consciousness when the explicit is sw’eetj is it 
bitter or sour, and from what is the transition in such a 
case? 

It is difficult to avoid suspecting a certain confusion here 
betjvecn the transition of attention from one presentation 
to another and the qualitative differences among presenta- 


tions themselves. It is strange that the psychologist who has 
laid such stress on neutral states of surprise as being akin 
to feeling, and so distinct from special presentations, should 
in any way confound the two. The mistake, if mistake 
indeed it be, is perhaps accounted for by the fact that Dr 
Bain, in common with tho rest of his school, nowhere dis- 
tinguishes betw’een attention and the presentations that arc 
attended to. To be conscious or mentally alive we must 
have a succession of shocks or surprises, new’ objects calling 
off attention from old ones; but, over and above these 
movements of attention from presentation to presentation, 
do we find that each presentation is also itself but a transi- 
tion or difference ? “ We do not know any one thing of 
itself but only the difference between it and another thing,” 
says Dr Bain. But it is plain we cannot speak of con- 
trast or difference between two states or things as a contrast 
or difference if the states or things are not themselves 
presented, else tho so-called contrast or difference w’ould 
itself bo a singlo presentation, and its supposed “relativity” 
but an inference. Difference is not more necessary to the 
presentation of two objects than two objects to the presenta- 
tion of difference. And, wdiat is more, a difference between 
presentations is not at all tho same thing as the presenta- 
tion of that difference. The former must precede the 
latter; the latter, which requires active comparison, need 
not follow’. There is an ambiguity in the words “know,” 
“ knowledge,” which Dr Bain seems not to have considered : 
“ to know’ ” may mean either to perceive or apprehend, or it 
may mean to understand or comprehend. 1 Knowledge in 
the first sense is only w’hat we shall have presently to dis- 
cuss as the recognition or assimilation of an impression (see 
below, p. 53) ; knowledge in the latter sense is the result 
of intellectual comparison and is embodied in a proposition. 
Thus a blind man w’lio cannot know’ light in the first sense 
can know about light in tho second if he studies a treatise 
on optics. How in simple perception or recognition we 
cannot with any exactness say that two things are per- 
ceived : straight is a thing, ?>., a definite object presented ; 
not so not-straight, which may be qualitatively obscure or 
intensively feeble to any degree. Only when we rise to 
intellectual knowledge is it true to say, “Ho one could 
understand tho meaning of a straight line without being 
shown a line not straight, a bent or crooked line.” 2 Two 
distinct presentations are necessary to the comparison that 
is here implied ; but we cannot begin with such definitional 
differentiation : we must first recognize our objects before 
we can compare them. We need, then, to distinguish be- 
tween the comparativity of intellectual knowledge, which 
w’e must admit — for it rests at bottom on a purely ana- 
lytical proposition — and the “differential theory of pre- 
sentations," which, however plausible at first sight, must 
bo wrong somewhere since it commits us to absurdities. 
Thus, if we cannot have a presentation X but only the 
presentation of the difference between Y and Z, it w’ould 
seem that in like manner we cannot have the presentation 
of Y or Z, nor therefore of their difference X, till we have 
had the presentation of A and B say, which differ by Y, 
and of 0 and D, wkicli we may suppose differ by Z. The 
lurking error in this doctrine, that all jnesentations are 
but differences, may perhaps emerge if w’e examine more 
closely w’hat may be meant by difference. We may speak 
of (a) differences in intensity between sensations supposed 

1 Other languages giro more prominence to this distinction ; compare 
yruvai and clSii'ai, nosccre and scire, kcnnai and irissai, connaUrc 
and saroir. On this subject there are some acute remarks in a little- 
known hook, the Explomtio Philosophies, of Professor J. Grote. 
Hobbes too was well awake to this difference, as, e.g., when lie says, 
“There are two kinds of knowledge; the one, sense or knowledge 
original and remembrance of the same; the other, science or know, 
ledge of the truth of propositions, derived from understanding.” 

5 Bain, Logic, vol. i. p. 3. 
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to be qualitatively identical, or of (4) differences in quality 
in the same continuum or class of presentations, or of (c) 
differences between sensations of different classes or con- 
tintu. Xow, as regards (a) and (6), it will be found that 
the difference between two intensities of the same quality, 
or ix:iween two qualities of the same continuum, may be 
itself a distinct presentation. But nothing of this kind 
hold « of (c). 1 In passing from a load of 10 lb to one of 
20 Il>, or from the sound of a note to that of its octave, 
it -is jiOAsilde to make the change continuously, and to esti- 
mate it as one might the distance between two places on 
the same road. But in passing from the scent of a rose 
to the >ound of a gong or a sting from a bee we have no 
ouch means of bringing the two into relation — scarcely 
more' than we might have of measuring the length of a 
journey made partly on the common earth and partly 
through the looking-glass. In (e), then, we have .only a 
change, a difference of presentation, but not a presentation 
of difference ; and we only have more than this in (a) or 
(4i provided the selected presentations occur together. 
If red follows green we may be aware of a greater differ- 
ence than we could if red followed orange j and we should 
ordinarily call a I0-D> load heavy after one of 5 lb and 
light after one of 20 lb. Facts like these it is which make 
the differential theory of presentations plausible. 

3. On the strength of such facts Wundt has formulated 
a law of relativity, free, apparently, from the objections 
jn-t urged against Dr Bain’s doctrine, which runs thus : 
— - Our sensations afford no absolute but only a relative 
incfeuro at external impressions. The intensities of stimuli, 
the pitch of tones, the qualities of light, we apprehend 
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regards the qualities of sensations the outlook of the rela- 
tivists is, if anything, worse. In what is called ifeyeffs 
experiment, t.y. (described under Eve, vol. viii. p. 825), 
what appears greenish on a red ground will appear of an 
orange tint on a ground of blue ; but this contrast is only 
possible within certain very narrow limits. In fact,- the 
phenomena of colour- contrast, so far from proving, dis- 
tinctly disprove that we apprehend the qualities of light 
only according to their mutual relation. In. the case of 
tones it is very questionable whether such contrasts exist 
at all Summing up on the particular doctrine of. relativity 
of which Wundt is the most distinguished adherent, the 
truth seems to be that, in some cases where two presenta- 
tions whose difference is itself presentable occur in close 
connexion, this difference — as we indirectly learn — exerts 
a certain bias on the assimilation or identification of one 
or both of the presentations. There is no "unalterably 
fixed unit” certainly, hut, on the other hand, “ the mutual 
relations of impressions” are not everything. 3 

Sensation and Movement. 

One of the first questions to arise concerning our simplest Quail 
presentations . or sensations* is to account for their differ- tativo 
ences of quality. In some respects it may well seem an differ * 
idle question, for at Some stage or other we must acknow- <mce3, 
ledge final or irresolvable differences. Still, differences can 
be frequently shown to be due to variety in the number, 
arrangement, and intensity of parts severally the same,— 
these several parts being either simultaneously presented 
or succeeding ead» other with varying intervals! It is a 
sound scientific mstmet which has led writers like G IT 
Lewes and 2fr Spencer to look out for evidence of some 
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toncli and smell : thus the pungency of pepper and the 
dryness of wine are tactual sensations, and their spicy 
flavours are really smells. How largely smells mingle 
with what we ordinarily take to bo simply tastes is best 
brought home to us by a severe cold in the head, as this 
temporarily prevents the access of exhalations to the olfac- ' 
tory surfaces. The difference between the smooth feel 
of a polished surface and the roughness of one that is 
unpolished, though to direct introspection an irresolvable 
difference of quality, is probably duo to tlio fact, that 
several nerve-terminations arc excited in each case : where 
the sensation is one of smoothness all aro stimulated 
equally ; where it is one of rougliuess the ridges compress 
the nerve-ends more, and the hollows compress them less, 
than the level parts do. The most striking instance in 
point, however, is furnished by musical timbro (sco Eak, 
vol. vii. p. i>93). 

"We find other evidence of the complexity of our existing 
sensations in the variations in quality that accompany 
variations in intensity, extensity, and duration. With the 
exception of spectral red all colours give place, sooner or 
later, to a mere colourless grey as the intensity of the 
light diminishes, and all in liko manner become indis- 
tinguislmbly white after a certain increase of intensity. 
A longer time is also in most cases necessary to produco a 
sensation of colour than to produce a sensation merely 
of light or brightness: tho solar spectrum seen for a 
moment appears not of seven colours but of two only — 
faintlv red towards the left side and blue towards the right. 
Very small objects, again, such ns coloured specks on a 
white ground, though still distinctly seen, appear as colour- 
less if of less than a certain size, the relation between their 
intensity and extensity being such that within certain 
limits the brighter they are the smaller they may be with- 
out losing colour, and the larger they are the fainter in 
like manner. Similar facts are observable in the case of 
other senses, so that generally we seem justified in regard- 
ing what wc now distinguish as a sensation as probably com- 
' plicated in several respects. In other words, if psychical 
magnification were possible, wc might be directly aware 
that sensations which wc now suppose to bo both single 
and simple were both compound and complex — that they 
consisted, that is, of two or more sensational elements or 
changes, alike or different in quality, of uniform or variable 
intensity, and occurring either simultaneously or in regular 
or irregular succession. 

Jnali- It is interesting to note that all possible sensations of 
aiiv«i colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute ns many 
linnitv. g 1 ’ 011 ! 18 of qualitative eontinua. By continuum is hero 
meant a series of presentations changing gradually in 
quality, i.c., so that any two differ less the more they 
approximate in the series. Wo may represent this rela- 
tion among presentations spatially, so long as the differences 
do not exceed three. In this way our normal colour-sensa- 
tions have been compared to a sphere, in which (a) the 
maximum of luminosity is at one pole and tho minimum 
at the other ; (£») the scries of colours proper (red to violet 
and through purple back to red), constituting a closed line, 
arc placed round the equator or in zones parallel to it, 
according to shade ; and («•) the amount of saturation (or 
absence of white) for any given zone of illumination in- 
creases with distance from tho axis. The several musical 
tones, again, have been compared to an ascending spiral, 
a given tone and its octaves lying in the same perpen- 
dicular. Temperatures similarly might bo represented as 
ranging in opposite directions, t'.r., through heat or through 
cold, between a zero of no sensation and the organic sensa- 
tions that accompany the destructive action of licat and 
cold alike. As we frequently experience a continuous 
range of intensity of varying amount, so wo may experience 
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continuous variations in quality, as in looking at the rain- 
bow, for example. Still it is not to be supposed that 
colours or notes are necessarily presented as eontinua: 
that they arc such is matter of after-observation. 

The groups of sensations known as touches, smells, tastes, 
on the other hand, do not constitute eontinua : hitter tastes, 
for instance, will not shade off into acid or sweet tastes, 
except, of course, through a gradual diminution of inten- 
sity rendering the one quality subliminal followed by a 
gradual increase from zero in the intensity of the other. 

This want of continuity might be explained if there were 
grounds for regarding these groups as more complex than 
the rest, — in so far as tertiary colours or vowel-sounds, 
say, are complex and comparatively discontinuous. But 
it might equally well bo argued that the}* are simpler than 
the rest and, ns simple and different, are necessarily dis- 
parate, while tho continuity of colours or tones is duo to 
a gradual change of components. 

Our motor presentations contrast with the sensory by 
their want of striking qualitative differences. We may 
divide them into two groups, (a) motor presentations proper 
and (b) auxilio-motor presentations. The former answer to 
our “ feelings of muscular effort ” or “ feelings of innerva- 
tion.” Tho latter aro thoso presentations due to the strain- 
ing of tendons, stretching and flexing of tho skin, and the 
like, by which the healthy man knows that his efforts to 
move are followed by movement, and so knows the position 
of his body and limbs. It is owing to the absence of these 
presentations that the anaesthetic patient cannot directlj* 
tell whether his efforts arc effectual or not, nor in what 
position his limbs have been plaeed by movements from 
without. Tims under normal circumstances motor pre- 
sentations are always accompanied by auxilio-motor ; but 
in disease and in passive movements they are separated 
and their distinctness thus made manifest. Originally 
wc may suppose auxilio-motor objects to form one imper- 
fectly differentiated continuum, but now, as with sensa- 
tions, movements hare become a collection of special 
eontinua, viz., the groups of movements possible to each 
limb and certain combinations of these. 

Perception, 

In treating apart of the differentiation of our sensory Mental 
and motor eontinua, ns resulting merely in a number of *y»tli 
distinguishable sensations and movements, we have been or ‘" te ~ 
compelled by the exigencies of exposition to leave out of ^ 
sight another process which really advances pan pass': 
with this differentiation, viz., the integration or synthesis 
of these proximatcly elementary presentations into those 
complex presentations which arc called perceptions, in- 
tuitions, sensori-motor reactions, and the like. It is/ of 
course, not to be supposed that in the evolution of mind any 
creature attained to such variety of distinct sensations and 
movements as ahuman being possesses without making even 
tho first step towards building up this material into the 
most rudimentary knowledge and action. On the contrary, 
there is every reason to think, as has been said already 
incidentally, that further differentiation was helped by 
previous integration, that perception prepared the way 
for distincter sensations, and jmrposive action for more 
various movements. This process of synthesis, which is 
in the truest sense a psychical process, deserves some 
general consideration before wo proceed to tho several 
complexes that result from it. Most complexes, certainly 
the most important, arc consequences of that, principle of 
subjective selection whereby interesting sensations lead 
through the intervention of feeling to movements : and tho 
movements that turn out to subserve such interest come 
to hare a share in it. In this way — which wc need not 
stay to examine more closely now — it happens that, in the 
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to all psychical life, a certai enQU i gll t0 contr ol 

tense, and a certain moi > me diate succession, to 

tl,at sensation, engage attention inj « tt tion 0 f the 

the more or less complete exclusion W movements 
other less intense sensation* .and more 0 f 

Sofalithe mass involved in emotional expression only 
because such movements prove on occurrence adapted to 
control certain sensations. Before experience, and 
from heredity, there seems not only no aoeobfie : warrant 


for assuming any sort of practical prescience but also none 
for the livpothesis of a prion forms of knowledge. Ui a i 
pre-established harmony between the active and passive 
phases of consciousness we need none, or it may be safer 
1 _ , , — i i;*+n, A sentient creature 


sensation, provided itwere complicated with motor experi- 
ences in the wav required for it* localization or proji <■ * 
would become a perception. Such a l , ercq|t«>n m y t K 

rounlilvh'vmbolized asA-r(-V+r»)* < ; rn - ■ ' . j * ’ . 

rtandinu'for actual movements, as in ocular wljudmen , 
which in some cases might l»c only former movement' re- 
presented or m. But as a matter of fact actual perception 
prolmblv invariably includes loth cases ; impwv-imw 
we recognize wc also localire or project, and impre>Mons 
which are localized or projected ate never entirely new, 
tliev arc. at least, perceived as sound' or colours or ache's 
Ac." It will, however, frequently happen that we are speci- 
nllr concerned with only one side of the whole process, si' 


to sav— at least indefinitely little, 
moves first of all because it feels, not because it intends. 

A long process, iu which natural selection probably played 
the chief part at the outset— subjective selection becoming it spatially 
more prominent as the process advanced— must have been , granted by 



or whether it i- “real." Usually we have more trouble 
to discriminate the quality of an iinpriA-ton than to fix 
; indeed thi* latter proct?-* was taken for 
must have been \ granted by most psychologists till recently. But. however 


necessary to secure as much purposive movement as even 
a lobster displays. It seems impossible to except from 
this process the movements of the special sense-organs 
which are essential to our perception of external things. 
Here too subjective interest will explain, so far as psycho- 
logical explanation is possible, those syntheses of motor 
and sensory presentations which we call spatial perceptions 
and intuitions of material things. For example, some of 
the earliest lessons of this kind seem to be acquired, as we 
may presently see, in the process of exploring the body by 
means of the limbs, — a process for which grounds in sub- 
jective interest can obviously never be wanting. 

The mere process of “association” — whereby we may 
suppose the synthesis of presentations to be effected so that 
presentations originally iu no way connected tend to move 
in consciousness together — will confront us with its own 
problems later on. We need for the present only to bear 
in mind that the conjunction or continuity upon which 
the association primarily depends is ono determined by 
the movements of attention, which movements in turn 
depend very largely upon the pleasure or pain that pre- 
sentations occasion. To some extent, however, there is no 
doubt that attention may pass non-voluntarily front one 
indifferent presentation to another, each being sufficiently 
intense to give what has been called a “shock of surprise,” 
hut not so intense as to awaken feeling to move for their de- 
tention or dismissal. But throughout the process of mental 
development, where we are concerned with what is new 
the range of such indifference is probably small : indifferent 
presentations there will be, but that does not matter while 
tkare are others that are interesting to take the lead. 
Perception a s a psychological tern has received various, 
-MMioii. t l0U =l l rc,a(o ^> meanings for different writers. It is 
sometimes used for the recognition of a sensation or move- 
ment as distinct from its mere presentation, and thus is 
Kud to imply the more or less definite revival of certain 
I«nt lVJi ^-presentations of past experience which re- 
sembled the present. Wore frequentlv it is used as the 
equivalent of what has l>cen otherwise allied the “ localize- 
non and projection ” of sensations,— that is to say a sensa 
r, rr “"f d , “ ltr “ “ *«ion ot M m’m 
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little the two side? are actually separated, it is itnpnrtAiit 
to mark their logical distinetne.--. and it would lie well if 
we had a precise name for each. In any other science 
save psychology such names would lie at once forthcoming ; 
but it seems the fate of this science tu be re-*. rioted in its 
terminology to the ill-defined and well-worn currency of 
common bpeech, with which oury psychologist feel' at 
liberty to do what i* right in his own eyes, at least within 
the wide range which a loo-e connotation allows. I f there 
were any hope of tlicir general acceptance we might pre- 
pose to call the first-mentioned proccs* the enrimihtliun or 
recognition of an impression, and might apply the term 
localization to it? spatial fixation, without distinguishing 
between the body and space beyond, — a matter of the less 
importance as projection hardly enters into primitive 
spatial experience. But there is still a distinction called 
for : perception as we now know it involves not only 
localization, or "spatial reference.*' as it is not very 
happily termed, but " objective reference” ns well. We 
may perceive sound or light without any presentation, of 
that which sounds or shines ; but none the less wc do not 
regard such sound or light as merely the object of our 
attention, as having only immanent existence, but as the 
quality or change or state of a thing, an object distinct not 
only from the subject attending but from all presentations 
whatever to which it attends. Here again the actual 

.eviration is impossible, because this factor in perception 

^ be -^l lnl ^ Wiaed tlirou S hout mental develop- 
ment with the other two. Still a careful psvcholorical ana- 
lysis wdl show that such « reification » as we might almost 

^anV^ratf eon Ddfd on . ' special “fcumstances, which we can 
are bri^l M 6176 aW ^ 6 P«ial circumstances 
imnSns forwV^ and successions of 

for ^ hlch psychology can give no reason, ‘and 

t0 ^ « 
as severally the’ un P rc ^ 10ns w 5- "- recognize 

pluSk andLndl w’ “ feei ” oi tlle ™ ™ 

the whole a “cL T migllt 0111 a "percept,” and 
such a comnlex Ik ? 65 But the « more in 
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ssimi- impressions is wide between the simplest mental process 
turn of they may bo supposed to denote and the most complex 
onsT t ^ iere * s a S reat diflEerence. The penguin that watched 
unmoved the first landing of man upon its lonely rock 
becomes as wild and wary as more civilized fowl after 
two or three visits from its molester : it then recognizes 
that fcatherlcss biped. His friends at home also recognize 
him though altered by years of peril and exposure. In the 
latter case some trick of his voice or manner, some “ strik- 
ing” feature, calls up and sustains a crowd of memories 
of the traveller in the past, — events leading on to the 
present scene. The two recognitions are widely different, 
and it is from states of mind more like the latter than the 
former that psychologists havo usually drawn their descrip- 
tion of perception. At the outset, they say, we have a 
primary presentation or impression P, and after sundry 
repetitions there remains a mass or a series of P residua, 
PithPi • • • j perception ensues when, sopner or later, P n 
“ calls up ” and associates itself with these re-presentations 
or ideas. Much of our later perception, and especially 
when we are at all interested, awakens, no doubt, both 
distinct memories and distinct expectations; but, since 
these imply previous perceptions, it is obvious that the 
earliest form of recognition, or, as we might better call it, 
assimilation, must be freo from such complications, can 
have nothing in it answering to the overt judgment, P n is 
a P. Assimilation involves retentiveness and differentia- 
tion, as we have seen, and prepares the way for rc-prescnta- 
tion ; but in itself there is no confronting the new with 
the old, no determination of likeness, and no subsequent 
classification. The pure sensation we may regard as a 
psychological myth ; and the simple image, or such sensa- 
tion revived, seems equally mythical, as avc may see later 
on. The nth sensation is not like tlio first : it is a change 
in a presentation-continuum that has itself been changed 
by those preceding ; and it cannot with any propriety be 
said to reproduce these past sensations, for they never had 
the individuality which such reproduction implies. Nor 
does it associate with images like itself, since where there 
is association there must first have been distinctness, and 
what can bo associated can also, for some good time at 
least, be dissociated. 

jocali/a- To treat of the localization of impressions is really to give 
.ion of an account of the steps by which the psychological indi- 
aonsT y idual comes to a knowledge of space. At the outset of 
such an inquiry it seems desirable first of all to make plain 
what lies within our purview, and what does not, lest we 
disturb the peace of those who, confounding philosophy and 
psychology, are ever eager to fight for or against the a 
priori character of this element of knowledge. That space 
is a priori in the epistemological sense it is no concern of 
the psychologist either to assert or to deny. Psychologically 
a priori or original in such sense that it has been either 
actually or potentially an element in all presentation from 
the very beginning it certainly is not. It will help to make 
this matter clearer if we distinguish what philosophers 
frequently confuse, viz., the concrete spatial experiences, 
constituting actual localization for the individual, and 
the abstract conception of space, generalized from what 
is found to be common in such experiences. A gamiet’s 
mind "possessed of” a philosopher, if such a conceit may 
be allowed, would certainly afford its tenant very different 
spatial experiences from those he might share if he took 
up his quarters in a mole. So, any one who has revisited 
in after years a place from which he had been absent since 
childhood knows how largely a “ personal equation,” as it 
were, enters into his spatial perceptions. Or the same 
truth may be brought home to him if, walking with a 
friend more athletic than himself, they come upon a ditch, 
which both know to be twelve feet vide, but which the one 
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feels he can clear by a jump and the other feels he cannot. 

In the concrete “ up ” is much more than a different direc- 
tion from “along.” The hen-harrier, which cannot soar, is 
indifferent to a quarry a hundred feet above it — to which 
the peregrine, built for soaring, would at once give chase — 
but is on the alert as soon as it descries prey of the same 
apparent magnitude, but upon the ground. Similarly, in the 
concrete, the body is the origin or datum to which all posi- 
tions are referred, and such positions differ not merely 
quantitatively but qualitatively. Moreover, our varion 
bodily movements and their combinations constitute a ne: 
work of co-ordinates, qualitatively distinguishable but ge( 
metrically, so to put it, both redundant and incomplete. 

It is a long way from these facts of perception, which the 
brutes share with us, to that scientific conception of space 
as having three dimensions and no qualitative differences 
which we have elaborated by the aid of thought and lan- 
guage, and which reason may see to he the logical presup- 
position of what in the order of mental development has 
chronologically preceded it. That the experience of space 
is not psychologically original seems obvious — quite apart 
from any successful explanation of its origin — from the 
mere consideration of its complexity. Thus we must have 
a plurality of objects — A out of B, B beside C, distant from 
D, and so on ; and these relations of externality, juxtapo- 
sition, and size or distance imply further specialization ; 
for with a mere plurality of objects we have not straight- 
way spatial differences. Juxtaposition, e.g., is only possible 
when the related objects form a continuum ; but, again, 
not any continuity is extensive. Now how has this com- 
plexity come about i 

The first condition of spatial experience seems to lie Exten- 
in what lias been noted above (p. 46) as the extensity of 
sensation. This much wo may allow is original ; for the 
longer we reflect the more clearly we see that no combina- 
tion or association of sensations varying only in intensity 
and quality, not even if motor presentations are added, 
will account for the space-element in our perceptions. A 
series of touches a, 1), c, d may be combined with a series 
of movements m v m„, ?» 3 , vi i ; both series may be reversed ; 
and finally the touches may be presented simultaneously. 

In this way wo can attain the knowledge of the coexistence 
of objects that have a certain quasi-distance between them, 
and such experience is an important element in our per- 
ception of space; but it is not the whole of it. For, as 
has been already remarked by critics of the associationist 
psychology, we have an experience very similar to this in 
singing and hearing musical notes or the chromatic scale. 

The most elaborate attempt to get extensity out of succes- 
sion and coexistence is that of Mr Herbert Spencer. He 
has done, perhaps, all that can be done, and only to make 
it the more plain that the entire procedure is a vtrrepov 
TTporepov. We do not first experience a succession of 
touches or of retinal excitations by means of movements, 
and then, when these impressions are simultaneously pre- 
sented, regard them as extensive, because they are asso- 
ciated with or symbolize the original series of movements ; 
but, before and apart from movement altogether, we ex- 
perience that massiveness or extensity of impressions in 
which movements enable us to find positions, and also to 
measure. 1 But it will be objected, perhaps not without 

1 We are ever in danger of exaggerating the competence of a new 
discovery; and the nssociationists seem to have fallen into this 
mistake, not only in the use they have made of the conception of asso- 
ciation in psychology in general, but in the stress they have laid 
upon the fact of movement when explaining our space-perceptions in 
particular. Indeed, both ideas have here conspired against them, — 
association in keeping up the notion that we havo only to deal with 
a plurality of discrete impressions, and movemeut in keeping to the 
front the idea of sequence. Mill’s Examination of Hamilton (3d cd., 
p. 266 sj.) surely ought to convince us that, unless we are prepared to 
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inleiisiiy is not wliat is meant. For a sensation of a eertam 
intensity, say a sensation of red, cannot be changed m 
one having two qualities, red and blue, leaving the listen- 
ritv unchanged ; but with extensity this 
For one of the postage stamps a piece of wet cloth of the 
tame size might be substituted and the massiveness of the 
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experience the typical ease is that of passive touch, though 
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continuity of positions; but then it involves, further, the 
possibility of movement. Now in the continuum of local 
signs there is nothing whatever of this ; we might call this 
continuum an implicit plenum. It only becomes the pre- 
sentation of occupied time after its several local signs are 
complicated or 11 associated” in an orderly way with ctclnc 
touches, when in fact we have experienced Uie contest 
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m might call it latent nr msrgea plurality or a &vuuu 
of plurality, inasmuch as to say that a single presentation 
has massiveness is to say that a portion of the presentation- 
oontimnun at the moment undifferentiated is capable of 
differentiation. Attributing this property of extensity to 
the presentation-continuum as a whole, we may call the 
relation of any particular sensation to this larger whole 
its local sign, and can see that, so long as the extensity 
of a presentation ndmits of diminution without the pre- 
bcntation becoming nil, such presentation has two or 
more local signs, — its parts, taken separately, though 
identical In quality and intensity, having a different rela- 
tion to the whole. Such difference of relation must be 
regarded fundamentally as a ground or possibility of 
distinctness of sign— whether as being the ground or pos- 
sibility of different complexes or otherwise — rather than as 
bring from the beginning such an overt difference as the 
term “ local sign,” when used by Lotze, is meant to imply. 1 
From this point of view we may say that more partial 
presentations arc concerned in the sensation caused by two 
stamps than in that caused by one. The fact that these 
partial presentations, though identical in quality and 
inten-itv, on the one hand are not wholly identical, and 
on the other are presented only as a quantity and not ns 
a plurality, is explained by the distinctness along with the 
continuity of their local signs. Assuming that to every 
distinguishable part of the body there corresponds a local 
sign, we may allow that at any moment only a certain i 
p >rlwn of this continuum is definitely within the field of ' 
consciousness ; but no one will maintain that a part of one 
hand is ever felt as continuous with part of the other or 
with pari of the face.. This we cau only represent by 
raving that the local signs have an invariable relation to 
each other : two continuous signs are not ono dav coin- 
cnlcnt and the next widely separate. 2 This lost fact is 
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this plenum except as a space, because we cannot iliv cst 
ourselves of these motor experiences l»y which we have 
explored it. IVe can, however, form some idea of tlio 
difference between the perception of space and this one 
element in the perception by contrasting massive internal 
sensations with massive superficial ones, or the general 
sensation of the body as “au animated organism” with 
our perception of it os extended. 

It must seem strange, if this conception of extensity is 
essential to a psychological theory of space, that it lias 
escaped notice so long. The reason may he that in investi- 
gations into the origin of our knowledge of Bpace it was 
always the conception of space and not our concrete space 
perceptions that came up for examination. Now in space 
as we conceive it one position is distinguishable from 
another solely by its co-ordinates, t.c., by the magnitude 
and signs of certain lines and angles, as referred to a 
certain datum position, or origin; and these elements 
our motor experiences seem fully to explain. But on re- 
flexion we ought, surely, to be puzzled by the questiou, 
how these coexistent positions could he known before those 
movements were made which constitute them different 
positions. The link we thus suspect to be missing is supplied 
by the more concrete experiences we obtain from our own 
body, in uhich two positions Lave a qualitative difference 
or “ local colour ” independently of movement. True, such 
positions would not be known as spatial without movc- 
ment; but neither would the movement be known as 
spatial had those positions no other difference than such 
I os arises from movement. 

. ^ ? ina 7 now consider the part which movement plays Move 
m elaborating the presentations of this dimensionless wcnt 
continuum mto perceptions of space. In so dohm we 
must hear m mind that this continuum implies thelnco- 
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tlie body — probably our earliest lesson in spatial perception 
— these auxilio-motor presentations receive' a new signifi- 
cance from the active and passive touches that accompany 
them, just as they impart to these last a significance they 
could never have alone. 

It is only in the resulting complex that we have the 
presentations of position and of spatial magnitude. For 
space, though conceived as a coexistent continuum, excludes 
the notion of omnipresence or ubiquity ; two positions J d 
and l g must coexist, but they are not strictly distinct 
positions so long as we conceive ourselves present in the 
same sense in both. But, if F d and F g are, c.g., two 
impressions produced by compass-points touching two 
different spots as l and I a on the hand or arm, and we place 
a finger upon l d and move it to l g , experiencing thereby 
the series P l ,/ > 2 ,P 8 ,/ > 4 , this series constitutes l d and l a into 
positions and also invests F d and F g with a relation not 
of mere distinctness but of definite distance. The resulting 
complex perhaps admits of symbolization as follows : — 

Fa Ft F e F d Fl V/Fg I>. 1> 

T t t t 
PiPtlhlh 

Here the first line represents a portion of the tactual 
continuum, F d and F 0 being distinct “feels,” if we may so 
say, or passive touches presented along with the fainter 
sensations of the continuum ns a whole ; T stands for the 
active touch of the exploring finger and 1\ for the corre- 
sponding auxilio-motor object ; the rest of the succession, 
as not actually present at this stage but capable of re- 
vival from past explorations, is symbolized by the ttt and 
PaPaPi- When the series of movements is accompanied 
by active touches without passive there arises the distinc- 
tion between one’s own body and foreign bodies ; when the 
initial movement of a series is accompanied by both active 
and passivo touches, the final movement by active touches 
only, and the intermediate movements are unaccompanied 
by either, wo get the further presentation of empty space 
lying between us and them,— but only when by frequent 
experience of contacts along with those intermediate move- 
ments wo have come to know all movement as not only 
succession but change of position. Thus active touches 
come at length to be projected, passive touches alone being 
localized in the stricter sense. But in actual fact, of course, 
tlio localization of one impression is not perfected before 
that of another is begun, and wo must take care lest our 
necessarily meagre exposition give rise to the mistaken 
notion that localizing an impression consists wholly and 
solely in performing or imaging the particular movements 
necessary to add active touches to a group of passive im- 
pressions. That this cannot suffice is evident merely from 
the consideration that a single position out of relation to 
all other positions is a contradiction. Localization, though 
it depends on many special experiences of the kind de- 
scribed, is not like an artificial product which is completed 
a part at a time, but is essentially a growth, its several 
constituent localizations advancing together in definiteness 
and interconnexion. So far has this development advanced 
that we do not even imagino the special movements which 
the localization of an impression implies, that is to say, they 
are no longer distinctly represented as they would be if wo 
definitely intended to make them : the past experiences are 
“ retained,” hut too much blended in tlio mere perception 
to be appropriately spoken of asTemembered or imaged. 

Apropos of this almost instinctive character of even our earliest 
spatial perceptions it will be appropriate to animadvert on a mis- 
leading implication in the current use of such terms as “localization,” 
‘•projection,' 1 “bodily reference.” “spatial reference,” and tlie like. 
The implication is tliat external space, or the body as extended, is 
in some sort presented or supposed apart from the localization, 
projection, or reference of impressions to such space. That it may 
bo po«sibk> to put a book in its place on a shelf there must lie (1) 
the book, aud (2), distinct and apart from it, the place on tlio shelf. 


But in tlio evolution of our spatial experience impressions and 
positions aro not thus presented apart. Wo can liavo, or at least 
wo can suppose, an impression which is recognized without being 
localized ; but if it is localized this means that a more complex 
presentation is formed by the addition of new elements, not that a 
second distinct object is presented and some indescribable connexion ' 
established between the impression and it, still less that the im- 
pression is referred to something not strictly presented at all. The 
truth is that tlio body as extended is from tlio' psychological point 
of view not perceived at all apart from localized impressions. In 
like manner impressions projected (or the absence of impressions 
projected) constitute all that is perceived as the occupied (or un- 
occupied) space beyond. It is not till a much later stage, after 
many varying experiences of different impressions similarly local- 
ized or projected, that even tlio more materials aro present for the 
formation of such an abstract conception of space as “spatial 
reference” implies. Psychologists, being themselves at this later 
stage, aro apt to commit the oversight of introducing it into tlio 
earlier stage which they have to expound. 

In a complex presentation, such as that of an orange or Intm 1 ‘ 
a piece of wax, may be distinguished the following points “fill" 
concerning which psychology may be expected to give an 
account : — (a) its reality, (&) its solidity or occupation of 
space, (c) its permanence, or rather its continuity in time, 

(</) its unity and complexity^, and (c) its substantiality and 
the connexion of its attributes and powers. Though, in 
fact, theso items aro most intimately blended, our exposi- 
tion will be clearer if we consider each for a moment apart. 

(a) Tlio terms actuality and reality have each more Actus 
than one meaning. Thus what is real, in the souse of by or 
material, is opposed to what is mental ; as the existent oi' ,reallty ' 
actual it is opposed to the non-existent • and again, what is 
actual is distinguished from what is possiblo or necessary. 

But here both terms, with a certain shade of difference, in 
so far as actual is more appropriate to movements and 
events, are used, in antithesis to whatever is ideal or repre- 
sented, for what is sense-given or presented. This sceni3 
at least their primary psychological meaning; and it is 
the one most in vogue in English philosophy at any rate, 
over-tinged as that is with psychology. 1 Any examination 
of this characteristic will bo best deferred till wo come to 
deal with ideation generally (see p. 5S below). Meanwhile 
it may suffice to remark that reality or actuality is not a 
single distinct element added to the others which enter 
into the complex presentation we call a thing, as colour 
or solidity may he. Neither is it a special relation among 
theso elements, like that of substance and attribute, for 
example. In these respects tlio real and the ideal, the 
actual and the possible, aro alike; all the elements or 
qualities within the complex, and all the relations of those 
elements to each other, are the same in the rose repre- 
sented ns in the presented rose. The difference turns not 
upon what these elements are, regarded as qualities or 
relations presented or represented, but upon whatever it is 
that distinguishes the presentation from the representation 
of any given qualities or relations. Now this, as we shall 
see, turns partly upon tlie relation of such complex pre- 
sentation to other presentations in consciousness with it, 
partly upon its relation as a presentation to the subject 
whoso presentation it is. In this respect we find a dificr- 
cnce, not only between the simple qualities, such as cold, 
hard, red, and sweet in strawberry icc, c.g., ns presented 
and as represented, but also, though less conspicuously, in 
the spatial, and even the temporal, relations which enter 
into our intuition as distinct from our imagination of it. 

"Where no such difference exists we have passed beyond 

1 21ms Loeko says, “Our simple ideas [i.<r., pre-entatiojis or Im- 
pressions, as we should aoxv say] are nil real . . . and not actions at 
pleasure ; for the mind . . . can make to itself no simple idea more 
than ivliat it has received ” (Assert/, ii. 80, 2). And Berkeley say-, “The 
ideas imprinted on the senses liy the Antlior of Nature are called. re ti 
things ; anil those excited in the imagination, beinc less recnlar, vivid, 
anil constant, are more properly termed ideas or inaprs of t/.rigs, 
which they copy or represent " (/Vm. <f Hurt. Kuoic., part L J 38). 
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pressures depending on a subjective - - . 

voluntary muscular exertion, have been previously experi- 
enced/ It is of more than psychological interest to remark 
how the primordial factor in materiality is thus due to the 
projection of a subjectively determined reaction to that 
action of a notrself on which sense-impressions depend,— 
an action of the not-sel! which, of course, is not known 
as such till this projection of the subjective reaction has 
taken place. Stitt we must remember that accompany- 
ing sense-impressions are a condition of its projection : 
muscular effort without simultaneous sensations of contact 
would not yield the distinct presentation of the resistant 
occupying the space into which we have moved and would 
move again. 33ay more, it is in the highest degree an 
essential circumstance in this experience that muscular 
effort, though subjectively initiated, is still only possible 
when there ia contact with something that, as it seems, is 
making an effort the counterpart of our own. But this 
something is so far no more than thing-stuff; without 
the elements next to be considered our psychological in- 
dividual would fall short of the complete intuition of dis- 
tinct things. 

Wn.tr (c) The remaining important factors in the psychologi- 
T'n-" ca ' consl ' tut ' on °f things might be described in general 
’’ el1 5 ‘ terms as the time-relations of their components. Such 
relations are themselves in no way psychologically deter- 
mined ; impressions recur with a certain order or want of 
order quite independently of the subject's interest or of 
any psychological principles of synthesis or association 
whatever. It is essential that impressions should recur, 
and tccut os they have previously occurred, if knowledge , 
is ever to begin ; out of a continual chaos of sensation, all 
matter and no form, such as some philosophers describe, 
nothing hut chaos could mult But n flux, of impressions 
having this real or sense-given order will not suffice : there 
must bo alio attention to and retention of the order and 
them indispensable processes at least are psychological. 
Still they need uot he further emphasised here, uor would 
it have been necessary at this point to call them to mind at 
all had not British empirical philosophers brought psycho- 
logy into disrepute by overlooking them altogether. 

lts familiarity we should marvel at the fact that 
“ i , ^ anet y <>i impressions simultaneously presented 
^ W together all the sounds and S 
ino the tOTcllcs awfi ab the smells, but, divid- 

SLtt 1 en - ea ^ether, single out a certain sound or 


— apart from causal relations- .. . 

of position among them, that such complexes can become 
distinct unities and yield a world of things. Again, be- 
cause things are so often n world within themselves, their 
several parts or members not only having distinguishing 
qualities but moving and changing with more or less inde- 
pendence of the rest, it comes about that what is from 
one point of view one thing becomes from another point 
of view several, — like a tree with its separable branches 
and fruits, for example. Wherein, then, more precisely, 
docs the unity of a thing consist ? This question, so fur 
as it here admits of answer, carries us over to temporal 


continuity. 

(<Z) Amidst all the change above described there is one Tempo- 
tiling comparatively fixed : our own body is both constant 
as a group and a constant item in every field of groups , •* 

and not only so, hut it is beyond all other things un object 
of constant and peculiar interest, inasmuch as our earliest 
pleasures and pains depend solely upon it and wlint affects 
it. The body becomes, in fact, the earliest form of self, 
the first datum for our later conceptions of permanence 
and individuality. A continuity like that of self is then 
transferred to other bodies which resemble our own, so 
far as our direct experience goes, in passing continuously 
from place to place and undergoing only partial and 
gradual changes of form and quality. As we have ex- 
isted — or, more exactly, ns the body has been continuously 
presented — -during the interval between two encounters 
with some other recognized body, so this is regarded as 
mving continuously existed during its absence from us. 

Hon ever permanent we suppose the conscious subject to 
be, it is hard to see how, without the continuous presenta- 
tion to it of such a group as the bodily self, wc should 
ci er be prompted to resolve the discontinuous presenta- 
tions of external things into a continuity of existence. It 
.. A 6 : ®| DC ® *ke second presentation of a par- 

, would, by the mere workings of psychical 
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■as 'part of a larger thing or as itself compounded of such 
parts — which has had one beginning in time. But what 
is it that lias thus a beginning and continues indefinitely ? 
This leads to our last point. 

tan- (g) So far we have been concerned only with the coin- 
t J’ bination of sensory and motor presentations into groups 
’ and with the differentiation of group from group; the 
relations to each other of the constituents of each group 
still for the most part remain. To these relations in the 
main must be referred the correlative conceptions of sub- 
stance and attribute, the distinction in substances of 
qualities and powers, of primary qualities and secondary, 
and the like . 1 

Of all the constituents of things only one is universally 
present, that above described as physical solidity, which 
presents itself according tocircumstances as impenetrability, 
resistance, or weight. Things differing in temperature, 
colour, taste, and smell agree in resisting compression, in 
filling space. Because of this quality we regard the wind 
as a thing, though it has neither shape nor colour, while 
a shadow, though it has both but not resistance, is the 
very type of nothingness. This constituent is invariable, 
while other qualities are either absent or change, — form 
altering, colour disappearing with light, sound and smells 
intermitting. Many of the other qualities — colour, tom- 
perature, sound, smell — increase in intensity until we reach 
and touch a body occupying spaco ; with the same move- 
ment too its visual magnitude varies. At the moment of 
contact an unvarying tactual magnitude is ascertained, 
while the other qualities and the visual magnitude reach 
a fixed maximum ; then-first it becomes possible by effort 
to change or attempt to change the position and form of 
what we apprehend. This tangible plenum we thence- 
forth regard as the seat and source of all the qualities we 
project into it. In other words, that which occupies spaco 
is psychologically the substantial; the other real consti- 
tuents are but its properties or attributes, the marks or 
manifestations which lead us to expect its presence. 

Imagination or Ideation. 

pres- Before the intuition of things has readied a stage so 
complete and definite as that just described, imagination 
as , or ideation as distinct from perception has well begun. 
In passing to the consideration of this higher form of 
mental life we have to note the distinction between im- 
pressions and images or ideas, to which Hume first gave 
- general currency. Hume did not think it “ necessary to 
employ many words in explaining this distinction. Every 
one of himself will readily perceive the difference . . . ; 
though it is not impossible but in particular instances 
tliej* may very nearly approach to each other. Thus in 
sleep, in a fcvei', in madness, or in any very violent emotions 
of soul, our ideas may approach to our impressions ; as, 
on the other hand, it sometimes happens our impressions 
are so faint^and low that wo cannot distinguish them from 
our ideas. - In most cases, no doubt, the obvious differ- 
ence. in intensity, or, as Hume puts it, “ in the force or 
liveliness with which they strike upon the mind,” is a 
sufficient characteristic, but we must examine a good deal 
further and pay more attention to his uncertain cases if 
this important distinction is ever to be in any sense 
psychologically “explained.” 

To begin with, it is very questionable whether Hume 
was right in applying Locke’s distinction of simple and 
complex to ideas in the narrower sense as well ns to ini- 

1 The distinction between the thing nnd its properties, lifco nil the 
foregoing distinctions, is one that might be more fully treated under the 
head of ‘'Thought and Conception." Still, inasmuch as the material 
warrant for these concepts is contained more or less implicitly iu our 
percents, some consideration of it is in place hero. 

* Trcali sc of Human JVahire, book i. part i. § 1. 
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pressions. “That idea of red,” says Htmie, “which wo 
form in the dark and that impression which strikes our 
eyes in the sunshine differ only in degree, not in nature .” 3 
But what he seems to overlook is that, whereas there can 
be a mere sensation red — and such a presentation may 
for present purposes be regarded as simple — we can only 
have an image or’ representation of a red thing or a red 
form, i.e., of red in some way ideally projected or intuited. 
In other words, there are no ideas answering to simple 
or isolated impressions : what are revived in memory and 
imagination are percepts, not nnlocalized sensations and 
movements. It is not only that we cannot now directly 
observe such representations, — because, for that matter, 
we can no longer directly observe even the original pre- 
sentations as merely elementary impressions; the point 
rather is that ideas as such are from the first complex, 
and do not begin to appear in consciousness apart from 
the impressions which they are said to reproduce till after 
these impressions have been frequently attended to together, 
and have been more or less firmly synthesized into percepts 
or intuitions. 

Tho effects of even tlio earliest of these syntheses or “associations " 
of impressions must of course in some way persist, or progress in 
perception would bo impossible. On this account it lins been usual 
to soy that “perception” implies both “memory " and “imagina- 
tion”; but such a statement can be allowed only so long as these 
terms aro vaguely used. The dog’s mouth waters only at tlic sight 
of food, but the gourmand's mouth will also water at tho thought 
of it. "Wo recognize tlio smell of violets as certainly ns wo rccog- 
nizo tlio colour when the spring brings them round again ; but few 
persons, if any, can recall the scent when the flower lias gone, 
so as to say with Shelley — 

" Odours, wlicn sweet violets sicken, . 

Live within the sense they quicken” — - 

though most can recall tho colour with tolerable clearness. In 
like manner eveiybody can perform innumerable complex voluntary 
movements which only a few can mentally rehearse or doscribo 
without tho prompting of actual execution. And not only does 
such reproduction ns sufliccs for perception fall short of that in- 
volved in reminiscence or memory iu tlio narrower sense, hut tho 
manner in which tho constituent elements in a perception aro com- 
bined differs materially from what is strictly to he cnlled the asso- 
ciation of ideas. To realize this difference we need only to observe 
first how the sight of a suit of polished armour, for oxnmple, 
instautly reinstates and steadily maintains all that wc retain of 
former "sensations of its hardness and smoothness and coldness, 
and then to observe how this same sight gradually calls up ideas 
now of tournaments, now of crusades, and so through all tlic 
changing imagery of romance. Though the percept is complex, 
it is but a single whole, and tho act of perception is single too ; 
but, where, ns is tho ease in memory and imagination, attention 
passes, whether voluntarily or non -voluntarily, from one_ repre- 
sentation to another, it is obvious that these several objects of 
attention are still distinct and that it is directed in turn to each. 
The term “association” seems only appropriate to the latter. To 
tho conucxiou of the partial presentations in a complex, whether 
perception or idea, it would be better to apply the term “ complica- 
tion,” which was used in this senso by llerbart, and has been so 
used by many psychologists since. "When we perceive an orange 
by sight we may ’say that its taste or feel is represented, when wo 
perceive it by touch" wo may in like manner sav that its colour is 
represented, symbolizing the whole complex in the first ease 
sufficiently for our present purpose as C tf, iu tlic second as Fc I. 
Wo might also symbolize tho idea of an orange as seen bv (f tf and 
tho idea of nil orange as felt by f ct, using tlic accented letter to 
signify that different constituents are dominant in tlio two cases. 

AN hat wo have, then, to observe is briefly (1) that the processes 
by which the wliolo complex c' tf or f ct is brought into conscious- 
ness differ importantly from tho process by which C or !• rein- 
states and maintains tf or c t, mid (2) that c, (, and/ never have 
that distinct existence ns representations which they had as pre- 
sentations or impressions. 

The mental synthesis which has taken place in the evolu- 
tion of the percept can only partially fail in the idea, ami 
never so far as to leave us with a chaotic “manifold” of 
mere sensational remnants. On the contrary, we find that 
in “ constructive imagination ” a new kind of effort, is often 
requisite in order to dissociate these representational com- 

3 fin'd. 
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pleves as a preliminary to new corabuiauuus. 
doubtful whether the results of such an analysis are ever 
the ultimate elements of the percept, that is, merely isolated 
impressions in a fainter form. We way now try to ascertain 
further the characteristic marks which distinguish what is 
imaged from what is perceived. 

The most obvious, if not the most invariable, difference 
is that which, as we have seen, Hume calls the superior 
force or liveliness of primary presentations as compared 
with secondary presentations. But what exactly are we 
to understand by this somewhat figurative language 1 A 
simple difference of intensity cannot be all that is meant, 
for, though we may be momentarily confused, we can per- 
fectly well distinguish the faintest impression from an 
image, and yet can hardly suppose the faintest impression 
to be intenser than the most lively image. Moreover, we 
cau reproduce such faintest impressions in idea, so that, if 
everything depended on intensity, we should be committed 
to the gratuitous supposition that secondarv presentations 
can secure attention with a less intensity than is required 
for primary presentations. The whole subject of the in- 
tensity of representations awaits investigation. Between 
moonlight and sunlight or between midday and dawn we 
could discriminate many grades of intensity ; but it does 
not appear that there is any corresponding variation of 

S3'**'” thera wLeu the y *» seen but ima- 
gwed. Many persons suppose they can imagine a waxins 
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sciousness at any one moment arc psychologically inde- 
pendent of each other ; they are equally independent of 
the impressions and images presented the moment before 
—independent, i.e., as regards their order and character, 
not, of course, ns regards the share of attention they secure. 
Attention to be concentrated in one direction must be 
withdrawn from another, and images may absorb it to the 
exclusion of impressions as readily as a first impression to 
the exclusion of a second. But, when attention u secured, 
a faint impression has a fixity and definiteness lacking in 
the case of even vivid ideas. One ground for this definite- 
ness and independence lies in the localization or projec- 
tion which accompanies all perception. But why, if so, 
it might be asked, do we not confound percept aiid image 
when what we imagine is imagined as definitely localized 
and projected t Because wo have a contrary percept to 
gne the image the lie; where this fails, as in di cants, or 
where, ns in hallucination, the imago obtains in other 
ways the fixity cliaracteristic of impressions, such con- 

fact rcsuit ’. Uut m normal waking life wc 
have the whole presentation-continuum, a, it were, occu- 
pied and at operation; we arc distinctly conscious of bcii.tr 
emlmdicd and having our senses about us. * 
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that often a state of distraction ensues, sucli as tlic train 
of ideas left to itself never occasions. The better to hear 
ve listen ; the better to see we look ; to smell better we 
dilate the nostrils and sniff ; and so with all the special 
senses : each sensory impression sets up nascent movements 
for its better reception. 1 In like manner there is also an 
adjustment for images which can be distinguished from 
sensory adjustments almost as readily as these are distin- 
guished from each other. We become most aware of this, 
as, mttiaiis mutandis, we do of them, when we voluntarily 
concentrate attention upon particular ideas instead of 
remaining mere passive spectators, as it were, of the 
•general procession. To this ideational adjustment may be 
referred most of the strain and “head-splitting” connected 
with recollecting, reflecting, and all that people call head- 
work; and the “absent look” of one intently thinking or 
absorbed in reverie seems directly due to the absence of 
sensory adjustment that accompanies the concentration of 
attention upon ideas. 

»- But, distinct as they are, impressions and images are 
xion of s tiH closely connected. In the first place, there are two 
oim*' or three well-marked intermediate stages, so that, though 
ill we cannot observe it, wo seem justified in assuming a 

iagcs. steady transition from the one to the other. As the first 
of such intermediate stages, it is usual to reckon what are 
often, and — so far as psycholog}’ goes — inaccurately, styled 
after-images. They would be better described as after- 
sensations, except perhaps when the sense of sight is speci- 
ally in question, inasmuch- as they arc due cither (1) to 
the persistence of the original peripheral excitation after 
the stimulus is withdrawn, or (2) to the effects of the 
exhaustion or the repair that immediately follows this 
excitation. In the former case they arc qualitatively 
identical with the original sensation and are called “ posi- 
tive,” in the latter they are complementary to it and are 
called “negative” (see Eye, vol. viiL p. S23). These last, 
then, of which wo have clear instances only in connexion 
with sight, are obviously in no sort re-presentations of the 
original impression, but a sequent presentation of dia- 
metrically opposite quality ; while positive after-sensations 
arc, psychologically regarded, nothing but tbe original 
sensations in a state of evanescence. It is this continu- 
ance and gradual waning after the physical stimulus has 
- completely ceased that, give after-sensations their chief 
title to a place in the transition from impression to image. 
There is, however, another point of resemblance: after- 
sensations are less affected by movement. If wo turn 
away our eyes we cease to see the flame at which we have 
been looking, but the after-image remains and is projected 
upon the wall, and continues still localized in the dark field 
of sight even if we close our eyes altogether 1 . But the 
fact that movement affects their localization, though it 
does not exclude them, and the fact also that we are dis- 
tinctly aware of our sense-organs being concerned in their 
presentation, both servo to mark them off as primary and 
not ^ secondary presentations. The after-sensation is in 
reality more elementary than either the preceding percept 
or its image. In both these, in tbe case of sight, objects 
appear in space of three dimensions, t.e., with ah the marks 
of solidity and perspective but the so-called after-imag e 

1 Organic sensations, though distinguishable from images by their 
definite though often anatomically inaccurate localization, furnish no 
clear evidence of such adaptations. Bnt in another respect they are 
still mote clearly marked off from images, viz., by the pleasure or" pain 
they directly occasion. 

- The following scant quotation from Fechner, one of the best 
observers in this department, must suffice in illustration. “Lying 
awake in the early morning after da\ break, with my c\e-. motionless 
though open, there usually appears, when I chance to close them for 
a moment, the black after-image of the white bed immediately before 
me and the white after-imasre of the black stove-pipe some distance 
away against the opposite wall. . . . Both [after-images] apjiear ns 
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lacks all these. Still further removed from normal sensa- 
tions (f.&, sensations determined by the stimuli appropri- 
ate to the sense-organ) are the “ recurrent sensations ” often 
unnoticed hut probably experienced more or less frequently 
by everybody— cases, that is, in which sights or sounds, 
usually such as at the time were engrossing and impressive, 
suddenly reappear several hours or even days after the phy- 
sical stimuli, as well as their effects on the terminal sense- 
organ, seem entirely to have ceased. Thus workers with 
the microscope often see objects which they have examined 
during the day stand out clearly before them in the dark ; 
it was indeed precisely such an experience that led the 
anatomist Henle first to call attention to these facts. But 
he and others have wrongly referred them to what lie 
called a “ sense-memory ” ; all that wc know is against the 
supposition that the eye or the ear has any power to 
retain and reproduce percepts. “Becurrent sensations” 
have all the marks of percepts which after-images lack ; 
they only differ from what are more strictly called “hallu- 
cinations” in being, as regards form and quality, exact 
reproductions of the original impression and in being 
independent of all subjective suggestion determined by 
emotion or mental derangement. 

In what Fechner has called the “memory-after-image,” or 
primary memory-image, as it is better termed, we have 
the ordinary image in its earliest form. As an instance 
of what is meant may be cited the familiar experience that 
a knock at the door, the hour struck on the clock, the face 
of a friend whom we have passed unnoticed, may sometimes 
be recognized a few moments later by means of the persist- 
ing image, although the actual impression was entirely 
disregarded. But the primary memory-image can always 
be obtained, and is obtained to most advantage, by looking 
intently at some object for an instant and then closing the 
eyes or turning them away. Tlio object is then imaged 
for a moment very vividly and distinctly, and can be so 
recovered several times in succession by an effort of atten- 
tion. Such reinstatement is materially helped by rapidly 
opening and closing the eyes, or by suddenly moving them 
in any way. In this respect a primary memory-image re- 
sembles an after-sensation, which can be i-epeatedly revived 
in this manner when it would otherwise have disappeared. 
But in other respects the two are very different : the after- 
sensation is necessarily presented if the intensity and 
direction of the original excitation suffice for its production, 
aud cannot be presented, however much avc attend, if they 
do not. Moreover, the after-sensation is only for a moment 
positive, and then passes into the negative or complement- 
ary phase, when, so far from even contributing towards 
the contimiance of the original percept, it directly hinders 
it. Primary memory-images, on the other hand, and 
indeed all images, depend mainly upon the attention given 
to the impression ; provided that was sufficient the faintest 
impression may be long retained, and without it very in- 
tense ones will soon leave no trace. The primary memory- 
image retaius so much of its original definiteness and 
intensity as to make it possible with great accuracy to 
compare two physical phenomena, one of which is in this 
way remembered while the other is really present ; for 
the most part this is indeed a more accurate procedure 
than that of dealing with both together. But this is only 
possible for a very short time, l'rom Weber s experiments 
with weights and’ lines 3 it would appear that even afur 

if t!u*v were in juxtaposition in the tame plane ; ami, though — «h«a 
mv eves are open — 1 seciu to see the white bed in its intire !■ rglli. t! v 

nfterdniace when mv eyes are shut — presents instead only a envoi. 

Mack stripe owing to the fact that the bed is »ie:i con-hh rably f ’re- 
shortened. But the memory-image on the otlurliami son.plf 
reproduces the pictorial illusion as it appears, when the eyes are c]s.t» 
(Sfenmte tier Psif&ori'hvsi};, ii. p. 

3 X'<e Lehrc tu.i Tdiish.nc, ic., p- fC 
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10 seconds a considerable waning has taken place, and 
alter 100 seconds all that is distinctive of the primary 
image has probably ceased. 

On the u hole, then, it appears that the ordinary memory- 
image is a joint effect ; it is not the mere residuum of 
changes in the presentation-continuum, but an effect of 
these only when there has been some concentration of 
attention upon them. It has the form of a percept, but : 

. , . t it s j v 
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it ms me iorm oi a percepi, uul is 
rived impressions, ” for the essential 
marks of impressions are absent ; there is no localization or 
projection, neither is there the motor adaptation, nor the 
tone of feeling, incident to the reception of impressions. 
Ideas do not reproduce the intensity of these original con- 
stituents, but only their quality and complication. What 
we call the vividness of an idea is of the nature of inten- 
sity, but it is an intensity very partially and indirectly 
determined by that of the original impression ; it depends 
much more upon the state of the memory-continuum and 
the attention the idea receives. The range of vividness 
in ideas is probably comparatively small; what are called 
variations in vividness are often really variations in dis- 
tinctness and completeness. 1 Where we have great in- 
tensity, as in hallucinations, primary presentations may be 
reasonably supposed to enter into the complex. 

It is manifest that the memory-continuum has been in 
some way formed out of or differentiated from the pre- 
sentation-continuum by the movements of attention, but 
the precise connexion of the two continua is still very 
difficult to determine. We see perhaps the first distinct 
step of this evolution in the primary memory- image : 
here there has been no cessation in presentation and yet 
the characteristic marks of the impression are gone, so 
much so, indeed, that superposition without “fubion” 
with an exactly similar impression is possible. In this 
manner we seem to have several primary images in the 
eld of consciousness together, as when we count up the 
strokes of the clock after it has ceased striking. 1 But 

a sort 0 ^^ <lrSt arisCS intllC fiddof conscious- 
ness as a sort of <L-op poia or emanation from the presenta- 
tion-continuum, its return (at which stage it firsUecomes 
a proper representation) is never determined SwSS 
solelj by a second presentation like that which &nt 
Bocnn!?^ * tS • revivd ” 18 nofc another birth With a 

ithr* tcrss ? ii 

moii entered had beeu iust iik» n « s , econd nnpres- 
bird to see wliat ground fS W the first it is 

l«n. When such sLond imnS ^I tben> wou,d ba ' C 
after the primary aemoiyjJL^e.JS not 0CCUr 
>=> rtffl po^ible providcf tim arepmcnta - 
remMatc sufficient of the mental L ln, P ressi °n can 
P"’ c rim image indirii 2* ot tbc old to 

■a hat ha I , I K. ni ' , in ;^'' t 1 ? ual .. dls rinctncss. This is really 

simil'inty,*’. — similarity tK 3 - Ca H ed “ association by 
diversity. Our inqni^ Into tlm L °- mi<kt of 8 °ttc 
mentations and repmsiS l co ? ne3aon between pre- 
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to identity, as in assimilation, we have a process which 
is more fundamental than association by contiguity, but 
then it is not a process of association. Yet, when the re- 
viving presentation is only partially similar to the pre- _ 
sentation revived, the nature of the association does not 
appear to differ from that operative when one “contiguous” 
presentation revives another. In the one case we have, 
say, abx recalling aby and in the other a be recalling 
dtf- Now anybody who will reflect must surely sec that 
the similarity between abx and a by, ns distinct from 
the identity of their partial constituent a b, cannot be the 
means of recall; for this similarity is nothing but the 
state of mind — to be studied presently — which results 
uhen abx and ft b y, having been recalled, are in con- 
sciousness together and then compared. But, if n b, having 
concurred with y before and being now present in a b x, 
again revives y, the association, so far as that goes, is 
manifestly one of contiguity, albeit the state of mirnl im- 
mediately incident as soon as the revival is complete lie 
what Dr Bam loves to style “the flash of similarity." So 

laritv £ “rt”"® rCV iT al h f lf b' 0 “. th «-c is „o more Mini- 
For y t1 a , th ca . se tban there ls "ben « b c revives d e t\ 

* be ' er J “ 6 f that no"' operates as the reviving pre- 
sentonon was obviously never in time contiguous with the 
y that is revived; if all traces of previous experiences of 

™4T. ,te ““ ,tare " oula ^ ~ «-iU T“to 

mttd" or "r." 1 bo “ (lUtomalicalty nsso- 

those residua of t° ^ ; nn,at be assimilated to 

runs Any presentation*’ xx-l as °, rdinai % formulated, c *»’ 1,c ‘ 

ncss togetheror SoS ZSST* T** are in con ~ * 

when one recurs it tends to ^•” ,C ?| 1Croin SHcl1 a way that 
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8 uch a statement is liff £ M c ??J unction - But 
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stations do not ST * 0 Prc- 
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tended that any investigation into f/ 4 bas been often con- 

must be fruitless. 1 Buf if ass “ ; °?° " atare of association 
Ph it ought at least to admit of s l T W tbus a ^ P rinci ' 
removo the necessity forfeit’® ^foment as shall 
\ e are asked to conceive presenter oag ’ b °wevcr, as 

a "f becoming eveiuS^ t^ on S> naIIy distinct 

natura l feel the need of “S Cd - t08Ctllcr > ^hnll 
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To ascertain this point we must examine each of the two 
leading divisions of contiguous association — that of simul- 
taneous presentations and that of presentations occurring 
in close succession. The last, being the clearer, may be 
taken first. In a series of associated presentations, A B 
GEE, such as the movements made in writing, the words 
of a poem learned by heart, or the simple letters of the 
alphabet themselves, we find that each member recalls its 
successor but not its predecessor. Familiar as this fact is, 
it is not perhaps easy to explain it satisfactorily. Since 
G is associated both with B and D, and apparently as in- 
timately with the one as with the other, why does it revive 
the later only and not the earlier 1 B recalls G ; why docs 
not G recall B 1 IVe have seen that any reproduction at all 
of A or B or G depends primarily upon its having been 
the object of special attention so as to occupy at least 
momentarily the focus of consciousness. Now we can in 
the first instance only surmise that the order in which 
they are reproduced is determined by the order in which 
they were thus attended to when first presented. The 
next question is whether the association of objects simul- 
taneously presented can be resolved into an association of 
objects successively attended to. Whenever wo try to 
recall a scene we saw but for a moment there are always 
a few traits that recur, the rest being blurred and vague, 
instead of the whole being revived in equal distinctness 
or indistinctness. On seeing the same scene a second 
time our attention is apt to be caught by something un- 
noticed before, as this has the advantage of novelty] 
and so on, till wo have “lived ourselves into” the 
whole, which may then admit of simultaneous recall. 
Dr Bain, who is rightly held to have given the best ex- 
position of the laws of association, admits something 
very like this in saying that “ coexistence is an artificial 
growth formed from a certain peculiar class of mental 
successions.” But, while it is easy to think of instances 
in which the associated objects were attended to suc- 
cessively, and wo arc all perfectly aware that the surest 
— not to say the only — way to fix the association of a 
number of objects is by thus concentrating attention 
on each in turn, it seems hardly possible to mention 
a case in which attention to the associated objects could 
not have been successive. In fact, an aggregate of objects 
on which attention could be focused at once would be 
already associated. 

The only case, then, that now remains to be considered 
is that — to take it in its simplest form — of two primary 
presentations A and X, parts of different special continua 
or distinct — f.c., non-adjacent — parts of the same, and 
occupying the focus of consciousness in immediate succes- 
sion. This constitutes their integration ] for the result 
of this occupation may be regarded as a new continuum 
in which A and X become adjacent parts. For it is 
characteristic of a continuum that an increase in the 
intensity of any part leads to the intensor presentation 
of adjacent parts j and in this sense A and X, which were 
not originally continuous, have come to, be so. We have 
here, then, some justification for the term secondary or 
memory-continuum when applied to this continuous series 
of representations to distinguish it from the primary or 
presentation-continuum from which its constituents are 
derived. The most important peculiarity of this con- 
tinuum, therefore, is that it is a series of representations 
integrated by means of the movements of attention out 
of the differentiations of the primary or presentation- 
continuum, or rather out of so much of these differentia- 
tions as pertain to what we know as the primary memory- 
image. These movements of attention, if the phrase may 
he allowed, come in the end to depend mainly upon in- 
terest, but at first appear to bo determined entirely by 


mere intensity. 1 To them it is proposed to look for that 
continuity which images lose in so far as they part with 
the local signs they had as impressions and cease to be 
either localized or projected. Inasmuch as it is assumed 
that these-movements form the connexion between one re- 
presentation and another in the memory-train they may 
bo called “temporal signs.” 2 The evidence for their ex- 
istence can be more conveniently adduced presently; it 
must suffice to remark liere that it consists almost wholly 
of facts connected with voluntary attention and the volun- 
tary conti’ol of the flow of ideas, so that temporal signs, 
unlike local signs, are fundamentally motor and not 
sensory. And, unlike impressions, representations can 
have each but a single sign, 3 the continuum of which, 
in contrast to that of local signs, is not rounded and com- 
plete but continuously advancing. 

But in saying this we are assuming for a moment that 
the memory-continuum forms a perfectly single and un- 
broken train. If it ever actually became so, then, in the 
absence of any repetition of old impressions and apart from 
voluntary interference with the train, consciousness, till it 
ceased entirely, would consist of a fixed and mechanical 
round of images. Some approximation to such a state is 
often found in uncultured persons who lead uneventful 
lives, and still more in idiots, who can scarcely think at all. 

In actual fact, however, the memory-train is liable to Obli\ 
change in two respects, which considerably modify its ccnct 
structure, viz., (1) through the evanescence of some parts, 
and (2) through the partial recurrence of like impressions, 
which produces reduplications of varying amount and 
extent in other parts. As regards the first, we may infer 
that the waning or sinking towards the threshold of con- 
sciousness which we can observe in the primary mental 
image continues in subconsciousness after the threshold is 
past. For tlio longer the time that elapses before their 
revival the fainter, the less distinct, and the less complete 
are the images when revived, and the more slowly they 
riso. All the elements of a complex are not equally 
revivable, as we have seen already : tastes, smells, and 
organic sensations, though powerful as impressions to 
revive other images, have little capacity for ideal repro- 
duction themselves, while muscular movements, though 
perhaps of all presentations the most readily revived, do 
not so readily revive other presentations. Idiosyncrasies 
are, however, frequent; thus we find one person has an 
exceptional memory for sounds, another for colours, another 
for forms. Still it is in general true that the most intense, 
the most impressive, and the most interesting presentations 
persist the longest. But the evanescence, which is in all 
cases comparatively rapid at first, deepens sooner or later 
into real or apparent oblivion. In this manner it comes 
about that parts of the memory-continuum lose all distinct- 
ness of feature and, being without recognizable content, 


5 This connexion of association with continuous movements of atten- 
tion makes it easier to understand the difficulty above refened to, air. 
that in a series A Ji C JD ... JB l evives C but not A , ami so on — a difli- 
culty that the analogy of adhesiveness or links leaves unaccountable. 
To ignore the part played by attention in association, to represent the 
memory -continuum as due solely to the concurrence of presentations, 
is perhaps the chief defect of the assooiationist psychology, both Eng- 
lish and German. Mr Spencer’s endeavour to show “that psychical 
life is distinguished from physical life by consisting of successive 
changes only instead of successive and simultaneous changes (Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, pt. iv. ch. ii., in particular pp. 403, 406) is really 
nothing but so much testimony to the work of attention in forming 
tho memory. continuum, especially when, as there is good reason to 
do, we reject his assumption that this growing serinlity is physical Iy 

determined. . _ , „„„ , , 

5 A term borrowed from Lotze (Mclaphysik, 1st ed., p. 2P.>). but 
the present writer is alone responsible for the sense here giseu to it 
and the hypothesis in which it is used. .. ... 

3 Apart, that is to say, of course, from the reduplications of tbs 
memory-train spoken of below. 
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shrivel up to a dim and meagre representation of life i tlmi 
1 as lapsed — a representation that just suffices, for “ample, 
to JSt «s that “our earliest recollections” arc not of 
our first experiences, or to save them from being no > 

• -l-.-.l lilt /liconritimiMiS. Such discontinuity can, of 


isolated but discontinuous. Such discontinuity 
course never be absolute; we must have something repre- 
sented even to mark the gap. Oblivion and the absen 
of all representation arc thus the same, and the absence 
of all representation cannot psychologically constitute a 
break. The terms “ evolution ” and “ involution have in 
this respect l*cen happily applied to the rising and falling 
of representations. When wo recall a particular period of 
our past life or what lias long ceased to bo a familiar 
scene, events nnil features gradually unfold and, as it were, 
spread out as we keep on attending. A precisely opposite 
process mav then be supposed to take place when they 
are left in undisturbed forgetfulness ; with loss of distinct- 
ness in the several members of a whole or series, there is 
n lo*s of individuality and of individual differences. And 
such loss is not a mere latency, as some psychologists, on 
metaphysical grounds 1 or from a mistaken use of physical 
analogies, have been led to suppose. There is no real 
resemblance between the action, or rather inaction, of a 
particle obedient to tlio first law of motion nnd the per- 
sistence of a presentation, 2 which is not even the psychical 
equivalent of an atom. 

More important changes are produced by tlio repetition 
of parts of tlic memory -train. The effect of this is not 
merely to prevent the evanescence of the particular image 
or series of images, but by partial and more or less 
frequent reduplications of tlio train upon itself to convert 
it into a partially new continuum, which wo might perhaps 
call the “ideational continuum.” The reduplicated por- 
tions of the train are strengthened, while at tlio points of 
divergence it becomes comparatively weakened, and this 
apart from the effects of oblivisccncc. One who had seen 
the queen but once would scarcely bo likely to think of 
her without finding the nttendant circumstances recur ns 
well ; this could not happen after seeing her in a hundred 
different scenes. The central representation of the wholo 
complex would have become more distinct, whereas tho 
several diverging lines would tend to dissipate attention 
nnd, bv involving opposing representations, to neutralize 
each other, so that probably no definite background would 
be reinstated, liven this central representation would bo 
more or . less generalized. It has been often remarked 
that one's most familiar friends arc apt to bo mentally 
pictured less concretely and vividly than persons seen 
more seldom and then in similar attitudes awl moods ; in 
the former case a “generic imago” has grown out of such 
more specific representations ns the latter affords. Still 
further removed front memory-images are the images that 
result from such familiar percepts as those of horees 
nou.es, trees, »tc. 

Tims as the joint effect of oUiviscence and reduplication 
we are provided with a flow of ideas distinct from the 
memory-train mid thereby with the material, already more 
or Jess organized, for intellectual and volitional manipu- 
lation. P e do not experience this flow— save very 
mvn U> ;! A V' V a " d t f easio “» , ly— altogether undisturbed; 
m l r d . i“‘\r’ U roveno 11 is continually interrupted 
Si In faro 1 •A C 7?‘ C,es ? h 5s not difficult to ascertain 

coie from tl i “v 1 t0 takcs a ™<7 different 

^ . fr . om t,iat "‘Inch we should have to retrace if bent 
o.i reminiscence and able to recollect perfectly. The roadi 

";;r:kr dmc " ° f *?* “°' v tbe extremely 

Minll cff^ ncc^Q. in order to follow it? NeveSS 
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from its very nature it is liable, though, not to pos Lyo 
Whes of continuity from its own working, yet to . 
Sstnal blocks or impediments to the smooth succession 
TKgcs at points where reduplications diverge, and 
either permanently or at the particular time neutralize 

***?* W eas is, however, exposed to positive interruptions Conflict 

from two distinct sides, — by the intrusion of new presentations und of pro- 
from teoiwtmci bi , j ^ . „ suIt 0 f such interruptions senta- 

uUliwcmLl hero consider is the c oljlid of presentations that may lions, 
isne Herbert and his followers have gone so far ns to elaborate 
'com nl etc system of psychical statics and dynamics, based on tlio 
inception of presentations as forces and on certain more or less 
improbablo assumptions as to tho modes in which sneh forces 
interact. Since our power of nttolilion is limited, it contiimnlh 
happens that attention is drawn off by new presentations at the 
exponso of old ones. ■ But, oven if wo regard this non-voluntary 
redistribution of attention ns implying a straggle between pro- 
sontations, still such conflict to secure a place in consciousness is 
vorv different from a conflict between presentations that are already 
there. Eithor may bo oxpcrionccd to any degree possible without 
tiie other appearing at nlf ; as, absorbed in watching a starry sky, 
ono might do unaware of the chilliness of the air, though recog- 
nizing at once, as soon as the cold is felt, that, so far from bcinc 1 
incompatible, the clearness and tho coldness nrc causally’ connected. 

This difference between n conflict of presentations to enter con- 
sciousness, if wo allow for a moment the propriety of the expression, 
and that opposition or incompatibility of presentations which is 
only possible when they are in consciousness has been strangely 
confused by tho Ilerbnrtians. In the former the intensity of tho 
presentation is primarily alono of account ; in the latter, on the 
contrary, quality and content are mainly concerned. . Only the last 
requires any notice here, since such opposition arises when tho 
ideational continuum is interrupted in tlio ways just mentioned, 
and apparently arises in no other way. Certainly there is no such 
opposition between primary presentations : there we have the law 
of lncoprcseutahility preventing the presentation or opposites with 
tho same local sign ; and their presentation with different local 
signs involves, on this level at all events, no conflict, lint wlmt 
has never been presented could hardly he represented, if tho idea- 
tional process wore undisturbed : even in our dreams white negroes 
or round squares, for instance, never appear. In fact, absurd ami 
bizarre as dream-imagery is, it nover at any moment entails overt 
contradictions, though contradiction may ho implicit. 

But between ideas and percepts actual incompatibility is frequent. 

In tho perplexity of Isaac, c.g. — “ The voieo is Jacob’s voice, but tlio 
hands are tlio hands of Esau”— we have such a caso in a familiar 
fovm, . There is hero not nicrely mental arrest hut actual conflict : 
the voieo perceived identifies Jacob, at tlio same time the bunds 
Esan. Tho images of Esau and Jacob by themselves arc 
different, but do not conflict ; neither is there any strain, quite tho 
contrary, m recognizing a person partly like Jacob and partly like 
Esau. For tlioro is no direct incompatibility between smooth and 
rough, so long ns one pertains only to voice and the other only to 
hands, but the same hands and voice cannot bo both smeoth and 
rough. Similar incompatibilities may arise without the intrusion 
of percepts, os when, in trying to guess middle or to solve a problem, 
or generally to eliminate intellectual differences, we have images 
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question arises : How now are wo to distinguish between 
imagining and remembering, and again, between imagining 
and expecting 1 It is plainly absurd to make the difference 
depend on tlie presence of belief in memory and expecta- 
tion and on its absence in mere imagination ; for the belief 
itself depends on the difference instead of constituting it. 
One real and obvious distinction, however, which Hume 
pointed out as regards memory, is the fixed order and posi- 
tion of the ideas of what is remembered or expected as 
contrasted with “ the liberty ” of the imagination to trans- 
pose and change its ideas. This order and position in 
the case of memory arc, of course, normally those of the 
original impressions, but it seems rather naive of Hume 
to tell us that memory “is tied down to these without 
any power of variation,” while imagination has liberty to 
transpose as it pleases, as if the originals sat to memory 
for their portraits, while to imagination they were but 
studies. Such correspondence being out of the question — 
as Hume takes care to state as soon as it suits liim — all we 
have, so far, is this fixity and definiteness as contrasted 
with the kaleidoscopic instability of ideation. In this 
respect what is remembered or expected resembles what is 
perceived : the grouping not only does, not change caprici- 
ouslj' and spontaneously, but resists any mental efforts to 
change it. But, provided these characteristics are tlicro, 
we should be apt to believe that we are remembering, just 
as, mutatis mutandis, with like characteristics we might 
believe that we were perceiving : hallucination is possible 
in cither case. 

This fixity of order and position is, however, not suffi- 
cient to constitute a typical remembrance where the term 
is exactly used. But remembering is often regarded ns 
equivalent to knowing and recognizing, as when on revisit- 
ing some once familiar place one remarks, “ How well I 
remember it!” "What is meant is that tlio place is re- 
cognized, and that its recognition awakens memories. 
Memory includes recognition ; recognition as such does 
not include memory. In human consciousness, as wo 
directly observe it, there is, perhaps, no pure recognition : 
hero the new presentation is not only assimilated to the 
old, but the former framing of circuinslancc is reinstated, 
and so perforce distinguished from the present. It may 
bo there is no warrant for supposing that such redinte- 
gration of a preceding field is ever absolutely nil, still 
we are justified in regarding it as extremely vague and 
meagre, both where mental evolution is but slightly 
advanced and whoro frequent repetition in varying and 
irrelevant circumstances has produced a blurred and 
neutral zono. The last is the case with a great part of 
our knowledge; the writer happens to know that has is 
the Latin for “ox” and hufo the Latin for "toad,” and 
may be said to remember both items of knowledge, if 
“remember” is only to be synonymous with “retain.” 
But if he came across bos in reading ho would think of 
an ox and nothing more; hufo would immediately call 
up not only “ toad ” but Virgil’s Georgies, the only place 
in which he has seen the word, and which he never read 
but once. In the former there is so far nothing but re- 
cognition (which, however, of course rests upon rctentive- 
ness) ; in the latter there is also remembrance of the time 
and circumstances in which that piece of knowledge was 
acquired. Of course in so far as we are aware that we 
recognize wc also think that remembrance is at any rate 
possible, since what wo know we must previously have 
learned, — recognition excluding novelty. But the point 
here urged is that there is an actual remembrance only 
when the recognition is accompanied by a reinstatement of 
portions of tlio memory-traiu continuous with the previous 
presentation of what is now recognized. Summarily stated, 
we may say that between knowing and remembering on 
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the one hand and imagining on the other the difference 
primarily turns on the fixity and completeness of the 
grouping in the former ; in tire latter there is a shifting 
play of images more or less “generic,” reminding one of 
“ dissolving views.” Hence the first two approximate in 
character to perception, and are rightly called recogni- 
tions. Between them, again, the difference turns primarily 
on the presence or absence of temporal signs. In what is 
remembered these are still intact enough to ensure a 
localization in the past of what is recognized ; in what is 
known merely such localization is prevented, cither because 
of the obliyisccnco of temporal connexions or because the 
reduplications of the memory-train that have consolidated 
the central group have entailed their suppression. There 
is further the difference first mentioned, which is often 
only a difference of degree, viz., that remembrances have 
more circumstantiality, so to say, than mere recognitions 
have : more of the collateral constituents of the original 
concrete field of consciousness are reinstated. But of the 
two characteristics of menuny proper — (a) concreteness 
or circumstantiality, and (/>) localization in the past — tho 
latter is tho more essential. It sometimes happens that 
we ha vo tho one with little or nothing of the other. For 
example, wc may have but a faint and meagre representa- 
tion of a scene, yet if it falls into and retains a fixed 
place in tho memoiy-train we have no doubt that some 
such experience was once actually ours. On the other 
hand, as in certain so-called illusions of memory, wo may 
suddenly find ourselves reminded by what is happening 
at tho moment of a preceding experience exactly like it — 
some even feel that they know from what is thus recalled 
wlmt will happen next ; and yet, because we are wholly 
unable to assign such representation a place in tho past, 
instead of a belief that it happened, there arises a most 
distressing sense of bewilderment, as if one were haunted 
and had lost one’s personal bearings. 1 It has been held 
by some psychologists 2 that memory proper includes the 
representation of one’s past self as agent or patient in the 
event or situation recalled. And this is true as regards 
all but the earliest human experience, at any rate ; still, 
whereas it is easy to see that memory is essential to any 
development of self-consciousness, the converse is not at 
all clear, and would involve us in a needless circle. 

Intimately connected with memory is expectation. 1Ye Expccfcv 
may as tho result of reasoning conclude that a certain Tion - 
event will happen ; we may also, in like manner, conclude 
that a certain other evont has happened. But as we 
should not call tho latter memory, so it is desirable to 
distinguish such indirect anticipation as tho former from 
that expectation which is directly due to the interaction 
of ideas. Any man knows that he will die, and may make 
a variety of arrangements in anticipation of death, but he 
cannot with propriety bo said to be expecting it unless 
he has actually present to his mind a series of ideas 
ending in that of death, such scries being due to previous 
associations, and unless, further, this series owes its re- 
presentation at this moment to the actual recurrence of 
some experience to which that series succeeded before. 

And ns familiarity with an object or event in very various 
settings may be a bar to recollection, so it may be to 
expectation : the average Englishman, c.g., is continually 
surprised without liis umbrella, though only too familiar 
with rain, sinco in his climate one not specially attentive to 
tho weather obtains no clear representation of its successive 
phases. But after a series of events ABODE . . . has 
been once experienced we instinctively expect the recurrence 

1 Any full discussion of these very iuteicstiug states of mind belongs 
to mental pathology. 

- As, e.ff., James Mill (Analysis of the Human J rind, cli. x.J, who 
treats this difficult subject with great acuteness and ihoioughness. 
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of B C . . . on the recurrence of A, i.e., provided the 
memory-train continues so far intact. Such expectation, 
at first perhaps slight — a mere tendency easily overborne— 
becomes strengthened by every repetition of the series in 
the old order, till eventually, if often fulfilled and never 
falsified, it becomes certain and, as we commonly say, 
irresistible. To have a clear case of expectation, then, it 
is not necessary that we should distinctly remember any 
previous experience like it, but only that wc should hare 
actually present some earlier member of a series which has 
been firmly associated by such previous experiences, the 
remaining members, or at least the next, if they continue 
serial, being revived through that which is once again 
realized. This expectation may be instantly checked by 
reflexion, just as it may of course be disappointed in fact 5 
but these are matters which do not concern the inquiry as 
to the nature of expectation while expectation lasts. 

"We shall continue this inquiry to most advantage by 
now widening it into an examination of the distinction 
of present, past, and future. To a being whose presenta- 
tions never passed through the transitions which ours 
undergo — first divested of the strength and vividness of 
impressions, again reinvested with them and brought back 
from the faint world of ideas — the sharp contrasts of "now" 
and “ then,” and all the manifold emotions they occasion, 
would be quite unknown; Even we, so far as wo confine 
our activity and attention to ideas, are almost without them. 
Time-order, succession, antecedence and consequence, of 
course, there might be still, but in that sense of events as 
‘ past and gone for ever," which is one of the melancholy 
factors m our life ; and in the obligation to wait and work 
m hope or dread of what is “still to come ” there is much 
more than time-order. It is to presentations in their 
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to the reduplications ol 


memory-continuum, but, owing to th_ , 

this continuum, more lines of possible revival were opened 
up, to bo successively negatived as it succeeded to A and 
C to Ji ; even dogs know that “there is many a .dip 'tvvi.M 
the cup and the lip.” But, where A It C DE is a .-cries of 
percepts such a 3 we have hero hUppawd— and a .-cries of 
simpler states would hardly afford much ground for the 
distinctions of past, present, and future — there would l*i a 
varying amount of active adjustment of sem-e orgaiw and 
other movements supplementary to full .-eu.atiou. Its ( 2 ;, 
the point at which we have « U C d e, for instance, «uelt 
adjustments and movements as were appropriate to 4 would 
ceaso as li lapsed and be replaced by thooj appropriate to 
0 . Again, as C succeeded to />, ami d in c-ar-e juence 
increased in intensity and definitem-ss, the movement 1 
adapted to the reception of D would become n:w»;nt, and 
so on. Thus, psychologically regarded, the dLitinctiun of 
past and future and what we might call the mium-*.* of 
direction of time depend, as ju»t de.-cril.ed, (1) ujou the 
continuous sinking of the primary memory* image t on thu 
one side, and tho continuous ri-ing of the «;idn:,»ry image r 
on the other side, of that member of a series of 1 erecnia 

tllPfl fPTAMlmir ii’liiiJt ««. .. 1 tl. ......... _ . 1 i.k. 
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to depend upon all that is implied itt the formation' "of 
the memory-train and upon that recurrence of like .-rti.t 
of impressions which we attribute to the “ uniformity of 
nature. If we never had the same .-cries of frnpre-.*i>»r.s 
twtcc knowledge of time would be mq^ible, a, in-UvI 
would knowledge of any sort. 

This is perhaps the fittest j^int at which to inquire into? 
0 character and onion of »nr ,..* . . . 
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successively, and fliis wo have both in the persistence of 
primary memory-images and in tlie simultaneous reproduc- 
tion of longer or shorter portions of the memory- train. 
In a series thus secured there may bo time-marks, though 
no time, and by these marks the series must be distin- 
guished from other simultaneous series. To ask which is 
first among a number of simultaneous presentations is 
unmeaning; one might be logically prior to another, 
but in time they are together and priority is excluded. 
Nevertheless after each distinct representation a, b, c, d 
there probably follows, as we have supposed, some trace 
of that movement of attention of which we are aware in 
passing from one presentation to another. In our present 
reminiscences we have, it must be allowed, little direct 
proof of this interposition, though there is strong indirect 
evidence of it in the tendency of the flow to follow the 
order in which the presentations were first attended to. 
With the movements themselves wo arc familiar enough, 
though the residua of such movements are not ordinarily 
conspicuous. These residua, then, are our temporal signs, 
and, together with the representations connected by them, 
constitute the memory-continuum. But temporal signs 
alone will not furnish all the pictorial exactness of the 
time-perspective. They give us only a fixed scries ; but 
the working of oblivisccnco, by insuring a progressive 
variation in intensity and distinctness as we pass from one 
memljcr of the scries to the other, yields the effect which 
we call time-distance. By themselves such variations 
would leave us liable to confound more vivid repre- 
sentations in the distance with fainter ones nearer the 
present, but from this mistake the temporal signs save 
us ; and, as a matter of fact, whore the memory-train is 
imperfect such mistakes continually occur. On the other 
hand, where these variations are slight and imperceptible, 
though the memory-continuum preserves the order of 
events intact, we have still no such distinct appreciation 
of comparative distance in time as we have nearer the 
present -where these perspective effects are considerable, 
ion. When in retrospect we note that a particular presenta- 
tion X has had a place in the field of consciousness, while 
a series of objects A BC D . . . have succeeded each other, 
then we may be said in observing this relation of the two 
to perceive the duration of X. And it is in this way that 
we do subjectively estimate longer periods of time. But 
first, it is evident that we cannot apply this method to 
indefinitely short periods without passing beyond the 
region of distinct presentation; and, since the knowledge of 
duration implies a relation between distinguishable pre- 
sentations A B C D and X, the caso is one in which the 
hypothesis of subconsciousness can hardly help any but 
those who confound the fact of time with the knowledge 
of it. Secondly, if we are to compare different durations 
at all, it is, not enough that one of them should last out a 
series A B G _D, and another a series L Jf X 0 ; wo also 
want soma sort of common measure of those series. Locke 
was awake to this point, though he expresses himself 
vaguely (A^say, ii. 14, §§ 9-12). He speaks of our ideas 
succeeding each other “at certain distances not much 
unlike the images in the inside of a lantern turned round 
by the heat of a candle," and “ guesses” that “this appear- 
ance of tlieirs in train varies not very much in a wakin" 
man.” Now what is this “distance” that separates A 
from B, B from G, and so on, and wliat means have we 
of knowing that it is tolerably constant in waking life 1 
It is probably that the residuum of which we have called 
a temporal sign ; or, in other words, it is the movement of 
attention from A to B. But we must endeavour hero to 
get a more exact notion of this movement. Everybody 
knows wliat it is to be distracted by a rapid succession of 
varied impressions, and equally what it is to be wearied 
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by the slow and monotonous recurrence of the same im- 
pressions. Now these “feelings” of distraction and tedium 
owe their characteristic qualities to movements of atten- 
tion. In the first, attention is kept incessantly on the 
move : before it is accommodated to A, it is disturbed by 
the suddenness, intensity, or novelty of A; in the second, 
it is kept all but stationary by the repeated presentation 
of the same impression. Such excess and defect of sur- 
prises make one realize a fact which in ordinary life is so 
obscure as to escape notice. But recent experiments have 
set this fact in a more striking light, and made clear what 
Locke had dimly before his mind in tailring of a certain 
distance between the presentations of a waking man. In 
estimating very short periods of time, of a second or less, 
indicated say by the beats of a metronome, it is found 
that there is a certain period for which the mean of a 
number of estimates is correct, while shorter periods are 
on the whole overestimated, and longer periods under- 
estimated. This we may perhaps take to be evidence of 
the time occupied in accommodating or fixing attention. 
Whether the “ point of indifference ” is determined by the 
rate of usual bodily movement, as Spencer asserts and 
Wundt conjectures, or conversely, is a question we need 
not discuss just now. But, though the fixation of atten- 
tion does of courso really occupy time, it is probably not 
in the first instance perceived as time, ?.<?., as continuous 
“protensity,” to use a term of Hamilton’s, but as intensity. 
Tims, if this supposition be true, there is an element in 
our concrete time-perceptions which has no place in our 
abstract conception of time. In time conceived as physical 
there is no trace of intensity ; in time psychically experi- 
enced duration is primarily an intensive magnitude, witness 
the comparison of times when wo are “ bored ” with others 
when we are amused. It must have struck every one as 
strange who has reflected upon it that a period of time 
which seems long in retrospect— such as an- eventful ex- 
cursion — should have appeared short in passing ; while a 
period, on the contrary, which in memory has dwindled to 
a -wretched span seemed everlasting till it was gone. But, 
if wo consider that in retrospect length of time is repre- 
sented primarily and chiefly by impressions that have sur- 
vived, we have an explanation of one-half; and in the 
intensity of the movements of attention we shall perhaps 
find an explanation of the other. What tells in retrospect 
is the scries abode, &e . ; what tells in the present is the 
intervening t„t 3 , «fec., or rather the original accommoda- 
tion of which these temporal signs are the residuum. For, 
as we have seen elsewhere, the intensity of a presentation 
docs not persist, so that in memory the residuum of the 
most intense feeling of tedium may only be so many fs 
in a memory-continuum whose surviving members are few 
and uninteresting. But in the actual experience, say, of 
a wearisome sermon, when the expectation of release is 
continually balked and attention forced back upon a 
monotonous dribble of platitudes, the one impressive fact 
is the hearer’s impatience. On the other hand, so long as 
we are entertained, attention is never involuntary, and 
there is no continually deferred expectation. Just as we 
are said to walk with least effort when our pace accords 
with the rate of swing of our legs regarded as pendulums, 
so in pastimes impressions succeed each other at the rate 
at which, attention can bo most easily accommodated, and 
are such that we attend willingly. We are absorbed in 
the present without being unwillingly confined to it; not 
only is there no motive for retrospect or expectation, but 
there is no feeling that the present endures. Each im- 
pression lasts as long as it is interesting, but docs not con- 
tinue to monopolize the focus of consciousness till attention 
to it is fatiguing, because uninteresting. In such facts, then, 
we seem to have proof that our perception of duration rests 
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ultimately upon qua«i-motor objects of varying intensity, 
the duration of which wo do not directly experience as 
duration nt all. They do endure and their intensity is a 
function of tlicir duration; but the intensity is all that we 
diwtty perceive. In other words, it is here contended 
that what Locke called an instant or moment — “the time 
of one idea in our minds without the succession of another, 
wherein therefore we perceive no succession at all” — is 
Psychologically not “a part in duration" in that sense in 
which, as he says, “ wc cannot conceive any duration with- 
out succession” (E*<ug, ii. 16, 12). 

How do we know that the distance between our ideas 
cannot vary beyond certain bounds ? This is not altogether 
a psychological question; but we arc perhaps entitled to 
note some interesting facts hearing upon it which may 
aNo serve to connect the perceptions of duration and suc- 
cession. If we make a Savart's wheel with a single tooth 
revolve slowly, say in three-quarters of a ‘second, it will 
1*3 found that in the long-run wo estimate this interval 
correctly,— slight overestimates and slight underestimates 
occurring indifferently. If wo next place a second tooth 
opposite the first, letting tho wheel revolve as before, so 
as to divide tho three-quarters of a second into two inter- 
vals, we shall on the average overestimate it, and must 
increase the whole period to reach a new point of indiffer- 
ence. \\ itlt two other teeth at right angles to the first 
t«o, tho three-quarters of a second will appear longer still, 
and thu time of a revolution must be still more increased 
tiefore we shall cease to overestimate it. If we next employ 
Kiy, m\ teeth, 60’ apart, the wheel revolving as at first’ 
v.e ..hall detect ouraclves attending to the alternate strokes 
kij to the first, third, and fifth, or perhaps to the third 
and the sixth; in this way, though wo continue to over- 
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odd thoughts of my existence. . . . Time therefore being nothing, 
abstracted from the succession of ideas in our minds, it follows tliat 
the duration of any finite spirit must be estimated by the number oj 
ideas or actions succeeding eacli other in that same spirit or mind ” 
{Principles of Knowledge, i. § 98). Hume, again, is at still greater 
pains to show that "the idea, which wc form of any finite quality is 
not infinitely divisible, but that by proper distinctions and separa- 
tions we may run this idea up to inferior ones, which will be perfectly 
simple and indivisible . . . that the imagination roaches a mini- 
mum, and way raise up to itself an idea of which it cannot conceive 
any subdivision, and which cannot be diminished without a total 
annihilation” [Unman Mature, pt. ii. § 1, Green's ed., p. 335). 

At the first blush we arc perhaps disposed to accept this account 
of our time-perception, as Wundt, e.g., does, and to regard the attri- 
bution of continuity -as wholly tho result of after-reflexion. 1 But 
it may ha doubted if this is really an exact analysis of the ease. 
Granted that tho impressions to which we chiefly attend are dis- 
tinct and discontinuous in their occupation of the focus of con- 
sciousness, and that, so far, the most vivid element in onr tiiue- 
oxpericnpo is discrete; granted further that in recollection and 
expectation such objects arc still distinct— all which seems to imply 
that time is a mere plurality — yet there is more behind. The 
whole field of consciousness is not occupied by distinct objects, 
neither are the changes in this field discontinuous. The experi- 
mental facts above-mentioned illustrate the transition from a 
succession tho members of which are distinctly attended to to 
one m winch they are indistinctly attended to, i.e., are not dis- 
continuous enough to be separately distinguished. Attention does 
not move by hops from one definite spot to another, but, as Wundt 
"/'T' by alternate diffusion and concentration, like the 
foot of a snail, which never leaves the surface it is traversing We 
“ ® 1 ® ar presentation discerned as A or B when attention is 
gathered up; and, when attention spreads out, we have confused 
presentations not admitting of recognition. But, though not 
) 1 - C j’ Sucl1 confus ed presentations are represented, “and so 
sen-e to bridge over the comparatively empty interval during which 
1S “'-focused. Thus our perception of a period of dm* * 
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sense, mid ideas apart from sensations may prompt to muscular 
exertion. There is a further complication still : not only may cither 
sensations or ideas lead to either muscular or mental movements, 
but movements themselves, whether of mind or limb, may as mere 
presentations determine other movements of cither kind. In this 
respect, however, movements and thoughts either in themselves or 
through their sensational and ideational accompaniments may bo 
regarded as pertaining to the receptive side of consciousness. “With 
these provisos, then, the broad generalization may hold that re- 
ceptive slates lead tluongh feeling to active states, and that 
presentations that give neither pleasure nor pain meet with no 
responsive action. But first the objection must be met that presenta- 
tions that arc in tliemselvos purely indifferent lead continually to 
very onergetic action, often the promptest and most definite action. 
To this there arc two answers. First, on the higher levels of 
psychical life presentations in themselves indifferent nre oltcn in- 
directly interesting as signs of, or as means to, other piescntations 
that nre more directly interesting. It is enough for the present, 
therefore, if it he admitted that all such indifferent presentations 
arc without effect as often as they are not instrumental in furthering 
the realization of some desirable end. Secondly, a large class of 
movements, such as those called sonsovi-motor and ideo-motor, are 
initialed by presentations that are frequently, it must be allowed, 
neither pleasurable nor painful. In nil such eases, however, there 
is probably only an apparent exception to the pi ineiple of subjective 
selection. They may all be regarded as instances of another im- 
portant psychological principle which wo have to deal with more 
fully by mid by, viz., that voluntary actions, mul especially, tlioso 
that either only avert pain or are merely subsidiary to pleasure- 
giving actions, tend at length, as the effect of lnibit in the individual 
ami of heredity in the race, to become “secondarily automatic,” 
ns it lias been called. Swell mechanical or instinctive dexterities 
make possible a more efficient use of present energies in securing 
pleasurable and interesting experiences, and, like the rings of former 
growths in a tree, afford a basis for further advance, as old interests 
pall and new ones present themselves. ITcic, again, it suffices for 
our present purpose if it be granted that there is a fair presumption 
in favour of supposing all such movements to liavo been oiiginally 
initiated by feeling, as certainly very many of them were. 

Of the feeling itself that intervenes Between these 
sensory and motor presentations there is but litllo to Be 
said. The chief points have Been already insisted upon, 
viz., that it is not itself a presentation. But a purely sub- 
jective stale, at once the c ifcet or a change in receptive 
consciousness and the cause of a change in motor conscious- 
ness ; hence its continual confusion either with tho move- 
ments, whether ideational or muscular, that are its expres- 
sion, or with the sensations or ideas that arc ils cause. 
For feeling as such is, so to pht it, matter of being rather 
than of direct knowledge ; and all that wo know about it. we 
know from its antecedents or consequents in presentation, 
ins Pure feeling, then, ranging solely Between the opposito 
extremes of pleasure and pain, wo nre naturally led to in- 
,ikg. q U ; rc whether there is any corresponding contrast in the 
causes of feeling on tho one hand, and on tho other in its 
manifestations and effects. To Begin with the first ques- 
tion, which wc limy thus formulate : What, if any, arc 
the invariable differences characteristic of the presentations 
or states of mind we respectively like and dislike; or, taking 
account of the diverse sourccsof feeling — sensuous, (esthetic, 
intellectual, active — is there anything that we can predicate 
alike of all that are pleasurable and deny of all that arc 
painful, and vice versa ? It is at once evident that at least 
in presentations objectively regarded no such common 
characters will bo found ; if wc find them nnywlicro it 
must Be in sonic relation to tho conscious subject, i.c., in 
the fact of presentation itself. There is one' important 
truth concerning pleasures and pains that may occur at 
once as an answer to our inquiry, and that is often ad- 
vanced as such, viz., that whatever is pleasurable tends to 
further and perfect life, and whatever is painful to disturb 
or destroy it. The many seeming exceptions to this law 
of self-conservation, as it has been called, probably all 
admit of explanation in conformity with it, so as to leave 
its substantial truth unimpeaclicd. 1 But this law, however 

1 fVc Spencer, Data of JCihics, chaps, i.-iv. ; G. U. Schneider, Freud 
untl Lei l dee Hfcn *ch engexchlech ts, chap. i. 
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stated, is too teleological to serve os a purely psychological 
principle, and, ns generally formulated and illustrated, it 
takes account of matters quite outside the psychologist’s 
ken. Wo nre not now concerned to know why a bitter 
taste, c.i 7., is painful or the gratification of an appetite 
pleasant, but what marks distinctive of all painful presenta- 
tions the one 1ms and the other lacks. From a biological 
standpoint it may be tine enough that the final cause of 
sexual and parental feelings is the perpetuation of the 
species; but this does not help us to ascertain wlmt 
common character they have as actual sources of feeling 
for the individual. From the biological standpoint even 
tho senile decadence and death of tho individual may ho 
shown to be advantageous to tho raoo ; but it would cer- 
tainly ho odd to describe this ns advantageous to tho 
individual, so different, are tho two points of viotv. Wlmt 
wo arc in search of, although a generalization, 1ms reference 
to something much more concrete than conception's like 
race or life, and does not require us to go beyond tho con- 
sciousness of the moment to such ulterior facts as they 
imply. 

Were it possible it would be quite unnecessary to examine 
in detail every variety of pleasurable and painful con- 
sciousness in connexion with a general inquiry of this sort. 

It will ho best to cmmicrato at (lie outset the only cases 
that specially call for investigation. Feeling may nriso 
mainly from (1) single sensations or movements, including 
in these what recent psychologists call their tone ; or it may 
ho chiefly delcrmined by (2) some combination or arrange- 
ment of these primary presentations, — hence wlmt might 
he styled tho lower (esthetic feelings. Wo lmvo thus 
among primary presentations a more material and a more 
formal causo or ground of feeling. The mere representa- 
tion of these sources of feeling involves nothing of moment: 
tho idea of a bright colour or a hitter taste has not definite- 
ness or intensity enough to produce feeling ; and the ideal 
presentation of n harmonious arrangement of sounds or 
colours does not in itself differ essentially ns regards the 
feeling it occasions from the actual presentation. When 
wo advance to the level at which there occur ideas more 
complex and more highly representative— or rc-rcprcscnta- 
live, as Hr Spencer would say — than any wo have yet con- 
sidered we can again distinguish between material and 
formal grounds of feeling. To tho first wc might refer, 
e.f/. } (:]) the egoistic, sympathetic, and religious feelings; 
this class will probably require but brief notice. Tlic 
second, consisting of (J) the intellectual and (f>) the higher 
(esthetic feelings, is more important. There is a special 
class of feelings, which might he distinguished from all 
the preceding as reflc.r, since they arise from the memory 
or expectation of feelings; hut in fact these nro largely 
involved in all the higher feelings, and this brief reference 
to them will suffice; of such hope, fear, regret, arc examples. 

1. The quality and intensity as well as the duration Sensn.- 
and frequency of a sensation or movement all have to lions and 
do with determining to wlmt feeling it gives rise. _ It 
will bo best to leave the last two out of account for a time. 

Apart from those, the pleasantness or pninfulncss of a 
movement appears to depend solely upon its intensity, 
that is to say, upon tho amount of effort necessary to effect 
it, in such wise that a certain amount of exertion is agree- 
able and any excess disagreeable. Soino sensations also, 
such ns light and sound, are agreeable if not too intense, 
their pleasantness increasing with their intensity up to a 
certain point, on nearing which tho feeling rapidly changes 
and becomes disagreeable or even painful. Other sensa- 
tions, ns bitter tastes, e.y., arc naturally unpleasant, how- 
ever faint, — though wo must allow the possibility of an 
acquired liking for moderately bitter or pungent flavours. 

But in every case such sensations produce unmistakable 
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manifestations of disgust, if at ail intense. Sweet tastes, 
on the other hand, however intense, are pleasant to an 
unspoiled palate, though .apt before long to become 
mawkish, like “sweetest honey, loathsome in his own 
deliciousness,” as confectioners' apprentices are said soon 
to find. The painfulness of all painful sensations or 
movements increases with their intensity without any 
assignable maximum being reached. 

A comparison of examples of this kind, which it would 
be tedious to describe more fully and which are indeed too 
familiar to need much description, seems to show (1) that, 
so far as feeling is determined by the intensity of a pre- 
sentation, there is pleasure so long as attention can be 
adapted or accommodated to the presentation, and pain so 
soon as the intensity is too great for this ; and (2) that, 
so far as feeling is determined by the quality of a presenta- 
tion, those that are pleasurable enlarge the field of con- 
sciousness and introduce or agreeably increase in intensity 
certain organic sensations, while those that are painful 
contract the field of consciousness and introduce or disagree- 
ably increase in intensity certain organic sensations. There 
are certain other hedonic effects due to quality the exa- 
mination of which we must for the present defer. Mean- 
while as to the first point it may be suggested, as at any rate 
a working hypothesis, that in itself any' and every simple 
sensation or movement is pleasurable if there is attention 
forthcoming adequate to its intensity. In the earliest 
and simplest phases of life, in which the presentation- 
continuum is but little differentiated, it is reasonable to 
suppose that variation in the intensity of presentation 
preponderate over changes in the quality of presentation, 
and that to the same extent feeling is determined by the 
former and not by the latter. And, whereas this depend- 
ence on intensity is invariable, there is no ground for 

directly*, to change it indbert^wY 118110 t0 a ^ cct filing 
sensations accompanying then^o/i^f 8 ° f th f systcmic 
tone. The ohvsmWir-M „ ’ °F» m otller words, by their 

somatic tone are lately reflTvm’lv^ of . tllCS0 chan 6cs of 
of movements, such as alterat;™ 0 ? mcats or equivalents 

chologtcally movements no lonm>r Yi mo 'emcnts are psy- 
Pertaining wholly to the seiSorv'd?” Pt^H&rded 
Hons. But originally it have 
ns now, these organic reflex^ i D ,l A eCn demise. To 
the special sensation whose tone twT* P arcel of 
they accompany even when that * ey * ortn . ond which 
were intensity goes mi«hr £ a nsa , tlon > 80 far as its 
perhaps at first the special mdiffcr ent. But 
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ont unpleasant may have been^T tIiat are now throm- 
excessive intensity 3 tlmt would hT**- ? r f ented "'ith°an 
o»one and the reflet tK ® Painful 0,1 this score 


to seek out the primitive effects of the sensations in ques- 
tion and allow for the workings of heredity, or to reckon 
this accompanying systemic feeling a* part of them. The 
latter seems the readier ami perhaps, too, the preferable 
course. A word will now suffice to explain what is meant 
hy cnlnrging and contracting the field of consciousness 
and agreeably increasing or decreasing certain elements 
therein. 

The difference in point is manifest on comparing the flow 
spirits, buoyancy, and animation which re-idt from a 



or depression oi spirits, tut* gloom ami honvim^ ot hearty 
apt to ensue from prolonged phv.-ical pain. Common 
language, in fact, leaves us no choice hut to d( •rribo thf rf c 
contrasted states by figures which clearly imply that they 
differ in the range and variety of the pr<.-< iitathms that 
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as contrasted with dejection the train of ideas takts n 
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teristic effects on feeling in consequence of habituation 
and accommodation. We may get used to a painful pre- 
sentation in such wise that we cease to be conscious of it 
as positively disagreeable, though its cessation is at once 
a source of pleasure ; in like manner wfe come to require 
things simply because it is painful to be without them, 
although their possession has long ceased to be a ground 
of positive ei\joyment. This loss (or gain) consequent on 
'accommodation 1 has a most important effect in changing 
the sources of feeling : it helps to transfer attention from 
mere sensations to what we may distinguish as interests, 
jin- 2. Certain sensations or movements not separately un- 
s of pleasant become so when presented together or in imme- 
^ nil diate succession ; and contrariwise, some combinations of 
lve . sensations or of movements may be such as to afford plea- 
a. sure distinct from, and often greater than, any that they 
separately yield. Here again we find that in some cases 
the effect seems mainly to depend on intensity, in others 
mainly on quality, (i.) As instances of the former may be 
mentioned the pleasurableness of a rhythmic succession 
of sounds or movements, of symmetrical forms and curved 
outlines, of gentle crescendos and diminuendos in sound, and 
of gradual variations of shade in colour, and the painfuluess 
of flickering lights, “ beats ” in musical notes, false time, 
false steps, false quantities, and the like. In all these, 
whenever the result is pleasurable, attention can be readily 
accommodated, — is, so to say, economically meted out ; 
and, whenever the result is painful, attention is surprised, 
balked, wasted. Thus we can make more movements and 
with less expenditure of energy when they are rhythmic 
than when they are not, as the performances of a ball- 
room or of troops marching to music amply testify. Of 
this economy we have also a striking proof in the ease with 
which rhythmic language is retained, (ii.) As instances 
of the latter may be cited those arrangements, of musical 
tones and of colours that are called harmonious or the 
opposite. Harmony, however, must be taken to have a 
different meaning in the two cases. When two or three 
tones harmonize there results, as is well known, a distinct 
pleasure over and above any pleasure due to the tones 
themselves. On the other hand, tones that are discordant 
are unpleasant in spite of any pleasantness they may have 
singly. Besides the negative condition of absence of 
beats, a musical interval to be pleasant must fulfil certain 
positive conditions, sufficiently expressed for our purpose 
by saying that two tones are pleasant when they give rise 
to few combination-tones, and Avhen among these there 
are several that coincide, and that they are unpleasant 
when they give rise to many combination-tones, and when 
among these there are few or none that coincide. Too 
many tones together prevent any from being distinct. But 
where tones coincide the number of tones actually ..present 
is less than the number of possible tones, and there is a 
proportionate simplification, so to put it : more is com- 
manded and with less effort. A recent writer 2 on harmony, 
in fact, compares the confusion of a discord to that of 
“ trying to reckon up a sum in one’s head and failing 
because the numbers are too high.” A different explana- 
tion must be given of the so-called harmonies of colour. 
The pleasurable effect of graduations of colour or shade — to 
which, as Ruskin tells us, the rose owes its victorious beauty 
when compared with other flowers — has been already men- 
tioned : it is rather a quantitative than a qualitative effect. 
What we are now concerned with are the pleasu rable or 

1 It has been definitely formulated, but in physiological language, 
by Dr Bain as the Law of Novelty : “ No second occurrence of any 
great shock or stimulus, whether pleasure, pain, or mere excitement, 
is ever fully equal to the first, notwithstanding that full time has been 
given for the nerves to recover from, their exhaustion " {Mind and 
Body, p. 51). Comp, also his Emotions and Will, 3d cd., p. 83. 

5 Prevcr, Alcustischc Untsrsuchnngen, p. 59. 


painful combinations of different ungraduated colours. A 
comparison of these seems to justify the general statement 
that those colours yield good combinations that are far 
apart in the colour circle, while those near together are 
apt to be discordant. The explanation given, viz., that 
the one arrangement secures and the other prevents perfect 
retinal activity, seems on the whole satisfactory, — especially 
if we acknowledge the tendency of all recent investigations 
and distinguish sensibility to colour and sensibility to mere 
light as both psychologically and physiologically two 
separate facts. Thus, when red and green are juxtaposed, 
the red increases the saturation of the green and the green 
that of the red, so that both colours are heightened in 
brilliance. But such an effect is only pleasing to the child 
and the savage ; for civilized men the contrast is excessive, 
and colours less completely opposed, as red and blue, are 
preferred, each being a rest from the other, so that as the 
eye wanders to and fro over their border different elements 
are active by turns. Red and orange, again, are had, in 
that both exhaust in a similar manner and leave the re- 
maining factors out of play. 

3. The more or less spontaneous workings of imagina- Ideatio 
tion, ns well as that direct control of this working necessary ““d in 
to thinking in the stricter sense, are always productive ^ ou cc " 
of pain or pleasure in varying degrees. Though the ex- 
position of the higher intellectual processes has not yet 
been reached, there will be no inconvenience in at once 
taking account of their effects on feeling, since these are 
fairly obvious and largely independent of any analysis of 
the processes themselves. It will also he convenient to 
include under the one term “intellectual feelings,” not 
only the feelings connected with certainty, doubt, per- 
plexity, comprehension, and so forth, but also what the 
Herbartian psychologists — whose work in this department 
of psychology is classical — have called par excellence the 
formal feelings, — that is to say, feelings which they regard 
as entirely determined by the form of the flow of ideas, 
and not by the ideas themselves. Thus, he the ideas 
what they may, when their onward movement is checked 
by divergent or obstructing lines of association, and especi- 
ally when in this manner we are hindered, say, from re- 
collecting a name or a quotation (as if, e.g,, the names of 
Archimedes, Anaximenes, and Anaximander each arrested 
the clear revival of the other), we are conscious of a certain 
strain and oppressiveness, which give way to momentary 
relief when at length what is wanted rises into distinct 
consciousness and our ideas resume their flow. Here 
again, too, as in ;nuscular movements, we have the con- 
trast of exertion and facility, when “thoughts refuse to 
flow ” and we work “ invita Minerva,” or when the appro- 
priate ideas seem to unfold and display themselves before 
ns like a vision before one inspired. To be confronted 
with propositions we cannot reconcile — t.e., with what is 
or appears inconsistent, false, contradictory is apt to be 
painful ; the recognition of truth or logical coherence, on 
the other hand, is pleasurable. The feeling in either case 
is, no doubt, greater the greater our interest m the subject- 
matter : but the mere conflict of ideas as such is m itseii 
depressing, and the discernment of agreement, of the one 
in the many, in like manner a distinct satisfaction. Aow 
in the one case we are conscious of futile efforts to com- 
prehend as one ideas which the more distinctly we appre- 
hend them for the purpose only prove to he the more 
completely and diametrically opposed ; we can only affirm 
and mentally envisage the one by denying and suppressing 
the representation of the other, and yet we have to strive 
to predicate both and to embody them together in the 
same mental image. Attention is like a nousc divided 
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against itself : there is effort but it is not effective, 
the field of consciousness is narrowed and the flow ol i< 
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arrested. Yflien. on the other hand, we discern a common 
principle among diverse and apparently disconnected par- 
ticular-, instead of all the attention we can command being 
taxed in the separate apprehension of these “disjecta mem- 
bra," the} become as one, and we seem at once to have at 
our di-jio-al re-ource? for the command of an enlarged 
field and the detection of new resemblances, 
ffic’ier 4. Clo'-elv related to these formal intellectual feelings 
arc certain of the higher ffisthetic feelings. A reference 
m ° z ' to some of the commonplaces of aesthetical writers may 
be sufficient briefly to exhibit the leading characteristics 
of these feelings. There is a wide agreement among men 
in general as to what is beautiful and what is not, and it 
is the business of a treatise on empirical sesthetics from 
an aiialy-is of these matters of fact to generalize the 
principles of taste, — to do, in fact, for one source of pleasure 
and pain what we are here attempting in a meagre fashion 
for all. And these principles are the more important in 
their bearing upon the larger psychological question, be- 
cause among .-esthetic effects are reckoned only such as are 
plea-ing or otbenvi-e in themselves, apart from all reco"- 
aition of utility, of po«t-skm, or of ulterior gratification of 
tnv kind whatever. Thus, if it should be objected that 
the intellectual satisfaction of consistency is really due to 
its utility, to the fact that what is incompatible and incom- 
piehen-ibie is of no avail for practical guidance, at least 
-his objection will not hold against the rcsthetic principle 
of vnitii r n variety. In accordance with this primary maxim 
of art criticism, at the one extreme art prodnctions’are con- 
uemneti for monotony, a- inrajmble of sustaining interest 
“empty,’ “bald." and “poor"; at the other ex 

nert!d }' e f ar ° r n ' ,emncd as t0 ° ‘"Cerent and discon- 
nected to furni-li a centre of interest. And those arc held 

a* far praiseworthy in which a variety of eiementf be 
they movement®, form*, colours, or incidents, instead nf 
conflicting, all unite to enhance each other and to far™ not 
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merely ideas but ideals. A great work of art improves 
upon the real in two respects : it intensifies and it trans- 
figures. It is for art to gather into one focu®, cleared 
from dross and commonplace, the genial memories of a 
lifetime, the instinctive memories of a race ; and, where 
theory can only classify and arrange what it receives, art — 
in a measure free from “the literal unities of lime and 
place” — creates and glorifies. Still art eschews the abstract 
and speculative; however plastic in its hands, the material 
wrought is always that of sense. We have already noticed 
more than once the power which primary presentations 
have to sustain vivid re-presentations, and the bearing of 
this on the {esthetic effects of works of art mu«t be straight- 
way obvious. The notes anil colom.*, rhyme a and rhythms, 
forms and movements, which produce the lower ajothetic 
fedings also serve as the means of bringing into view, 
and maintaining at a higher level of vividness, a wider 
range and flow of pleasing ideas than we can ordinarily 
command. 

5. When we reach the level at which there t» di«-tinct Egoistic 
self-consciousness (comp. p. 84), wc have an important class »«d 
of feelings determined by the relation of the pre.-entation !**“■ 
of seif to the other contents of consciousne-s. And as V >t, « 
the knowledge of other selves advances part paw with ^ 

°" c f °™ s f> w a ‘ong with the egoistic feelings 
a] pear certain social or altruistic feelings. The two have 
much m common; in pride and shame, for example, 
account is taken of the estimate other per-on® form of im 
and of our regard for them; while, XJShLi 
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We are now at tlie end of our survey of certain typical 
*d pleasurable and painful states. The answer to our in- 
quiry which it seems to suggest is that there is pleasure 
in proportion as a maximum of attention is effectively- 
exercised, and pain in proportion as such effective atten- 
tion is frustrated by distractions, shocks, or incomplete 
and faulty adaptations, or fails of exercise, owing to the 
narrowness of the field of consciousness and the slowness 
and smallness of its changes. Something must be said in 
explication of this formula, and certain objections that 
might be made to it must be considered. First of all, it 
implies that feeling is determined partly by quantitative, 
or, as we might say, material, conditions, and partty bj r 
conditions that are formal or qualitative. As regards the 
former, both the intensity or concentration of attention 
and its diffusion or the extent of the field of consciousness 
have to be taken into account. Attention, whatever else 
it is, is a limited quantity — 

' Pluribus intentus minor est ad singula sensus— 

to quote Hamilton’s pet adage. Moreover, as wo havo 
seen, attention requires time. If, then, attention bo dis- 
tributed over too wide a field, there is a corresponding loss 
of intensity, and so of distinctness : we tend towards a 
succession of indistinguishables — indistinguishable, there- 
fore, from no succession. We must not have more pre- 
sentations in the field of consciousness than will allow of 
some concentration of attention : a maximum diffusion 
will not do. A maximum concentration, in like manner — 
even if thoro were no other objection to it — would seem 
to conflict with the general conditions of consciousness, 
inasmuch as a single simple presentation, however intense, 
would admit of no differentiation, and any complex pre- 
sentation is in somo sort a plurality. The most effective 
attention, then, as regards its quantitative conditions, 
must lie somewhere between the two zeros of complete 
indifference and complete absorption. If there bo an 
excess of diffusion, effective attention will increase up to 
a certain point as concentration increases, but beyond that 
point will decrease if this intensification continues to in- 
crease ; and vice versa, if there be an excess of concentra- 
tion. But, inasmuch as these quantitative conditions 
involve a plurality of distinguishable presentations or 
changes in consciousness, the way is open for formal con- 
ditions ns well. Since different presentations consort 
differently when above the threshold of consciousness 
together, one field may bo wider and yet as intense ns 
another, or intonser and j T ct as wide, owing to a moro 
advantageous arrangement of its constituents . 1 
tiro The doctrine hero developed, viz., that feeling depends 
on efficiency, is in the main as old as Aristotle j all that 
has boon dono is to give it a more accurately psychological 
expression, and to free it from the implications of the 
faculty theory, in which form it was expounded by Hamil- 
ton. Of possible objections there are at least two that 
wo must anticipate, and the consideration of which will 

1 As it is impossible to say that any distinguishable presentation is 
absolutely simple, tlic hypothesis of subconsciousness would lcavo us 
free to assume that any pleasantness or unpleasantness that cannot be 
explained on the score ot intensity is due to some obscure harmony or 
discord, compatibility or incompatibility, of elements not separately 
- discernible. But this, though tempting, is not really a very scientific 
procedure. If a particular presentation is pleasurable or painful in 
such vise ns to lead to a redistribution of attention, it is reasonable to 
look for an explanation primarily in its connexion with the rest of the 
field of consciousness. Moreover, it is obvious — since what takes 
place in subconsciousness can only be explained in analog}- with what 
takes place in consciousness — that, if we have an inexplicable in the one, 
we must have a corresponding inexplicable in the other. If the feeling 
produced by wlmt comports itself as a simple presentation cannot be 
explained by what is in consciousness, we should l)e forced to admit 
that some presentations arc unpleasant simply because they arc un- 
pleasant — an inexplicability which the hypothesis of suhcon-.ciou-.neiS 
might push farther hack hut would not remove. 
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kelp to make the general view clearer. First, it may be 
urged that, according to this view, it ought to be one con- 
tinuous pain to fall asleep, since in this state consciousness 
is rapidly restricted both as to intensity and range. This 
statement is entirely true as regards the intensity and 
substantially true as regards the range, at least of the 
higher consciousness : certain massive and agreeable organic 
sensations pertain to falling asleep, but the variety of 
presentations at all events grows less. But then' the 
capacity to attend is also rapidly declining : even a slight 
intruding sensation entails an acute sense of strain in one 
sense, in place of the massive pleasure of repose throughout ; 
and any voluntary concentration either in order to move 
or to think involves a like organic conflict, futile effort, 
and arrest of balmy ease. There is as regards the more ' 
definite constituents of the field of consciousness a close 
resemblance between natural sleepiness and the state of 
monotonous humdrum we call tedium or ennui ; and yet 
the very same excitement -that would relieve the one by 
dissipating the weariness of inaction would disturb the 
other by renewing the weariness of action : the one is 
commensurate with the resources of the moment, the other 
is not. Thus the maximum of effective attention in question 
is, as Aristotle would say, a maximum “ relative to us.” 

It is possible, therefore, that a change from a wider to 
a narrower field of consciousness may be a pleasurable 
change, if attention is more effectively engaged. Strictly 
speaking, however,*the so-called negative pleasures of rest 
do not consist in a mere narrowing of the field of conscious- 
ness so much as in a change in the amount of concentration. 
Massive organic sensations connected with restoration take 
the place of the comparatively acute sensations of jaded 
powers forced to work. We have, then, in all cases to 
bear in mind this subjective relativity of all pleasurable 
or painful states of consciousness. 

But there is still another and more serious difficulty to Do pirn 
face. It has long been a burning question with theoretical ™J * 8 
moralists whether pleasures differ only quantitatively or qu«mn 
differ qualitatively as well, whether psychological analysis t \ V cly . 
ivill justify the common distinction of higher and lower 
pleasures or force us to recognize nothing but differences 
of degree, of duration, and so forth, — as expounded, e.g., 
by Bentkam, whose cynical mot, “ Pushpin is as good as 
poetry provided it bo as pleasant,” was long a stumbling- 
block in the way of utilitarianism. The entire issue here 
is confused by an ambiguity in terms that has been already 
noticed : pleasure and pleasures have not the same conno- 
tation. By a pleasuro or pleasures we mean some assign- 
able presentation or presentations which are pleasant, — i.e., 
afford pleasure ; by pleasure simply is meant this subject- 
ive state of feeling itself. The former, like other objects 
of knowledge, admit of classification and comparison : wo 
may distinguish them as coarse or as noble, or, if wc will, 
as cheap and wholesome. But, while the causes of feeling 
are manifold, the feeling itself is a subjective state, varying 
only in intensity and duration. The best evidence of this 
lies in the general character of the actions that ensue 
through feeling, — the matter which has next to engage us. 
Whatever bo the variety in the sources of pleasure, what- 
ever bo the moral or conventional estimate of their worthi- 
ness, if a given state of consciousness is pleasant wc seek 
to retain it, if painful to bo rid of it: we prefer greatir 
pleasure before less, less pain before greater. This i-*. 
in fact, the whole meaning of preference as a psychological 
term. Wisdom and folly prefer each the course which tln- 
otlier rejects. Both courses cannot, indeed, be objectively 
preferable ; that, however, is not a matter for psychology. 

But, as soon as reflexion begins, exceptions to this primary 
principle of action seem to arise continually, even thoueli 
wo regard the individual as a law to himself. Such exet ’*- 
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turns, however, wc may presently find to he apparent only. 
At any rate the principle is obviously true before reflexion 
begins, — true so long as we are dealing with actually 
present sources of feeling, and not with their re-presenta- 
tions. But to admit this is psychologically to admit , 
everything, at least if mind is to be genetically explained. 
Assuming, then, that we start with only quantitative 
variations of feeling, wo have to attempt to explain the 
development of formal and qualitative differences in the 
grounds of feeling. But, if aversions and pursuits result 
from incommensurable states of pain and pleasure, there 
seems no other way of saving the unity and continuity of 
the subject except by a speculative assumption, — the doc- 
trine known as the freedom of the will. The one position 
involves the other, and the more scientific courso is to 
avoid both as far as we can. 

The question, then, is : How, if action depends in the 
last resort on a merely quantitative difference, could it 
ever come about that what ive call the higher sources of 
feeling should supersede the lower 1 If it is only quantity 
that turns the scafes, where does quality come in, for wo 
cannot say, e.y., that the astronomer experiences a greater 
thrill of delight who n a new planet rewards his search 
than the hungry savage in finding a clump of pig-nuts? 
Tempera mUanlur , nos et inutamur in (Ids contains the 
answer in brief. We shall understand this answer better 
if we look at a parallel case, or what is really our own 
from another point of view. We distinguish between 
higher and lower forms of life: we might say there is 
more life in a largo oyster than in a small one, other things 
being equal, but we should regard a crab as possessing not 
necessarily rnora life — as measured by waste of tissue— 
but certainly as manifesting life in a higher form. How 
in tho evolution of the animal kingdom, do we suppose 
this advance to have been made? The tendency atanv 
one moment is simply towards more life, simply growth • 
but this process of self-preservation imperceptibly but 
steadily modifies the self that is preserved The creatura 
«s beat only on filling its sldn . & in 2 
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lectual clement in it than has the disgust wc feel on first 
witnessing anatomical dissections. 1 

Emotional ami Conative Action, 

We turn now from the causes of feeling to its manifests- Efffcts 
tions or effects, and have here in like manner to inquire °'’ rK!;! -* 
whether there is in these also any contrast corresponding , -' a 
to the opposing extremes of pleasure and pain. We have 
already seen reasons for dismissing reflex movements or 
movements not determined by feeling ns psychologically 
secondary, the effects of habit and heredity, and for re- 
garding those diffusive movements that are immediately 
expressive of feeling as primordial, — such movements as 
are strictly purposive being gradually selected or elaborated 
from them. But some distinction is called for among the 
various movements expressive of emotion; for there is 
more in these than tho direct effect of feeling regarded as 
merely pleasure or pain. It has been usual with psycho- 
logists to confound emotions with feeling, because intense 
feeling is essential to emotion. But, strictly speaking, a 
state of emotion is a complete state of mind, a psychosis, 
and not a psychical element, if wo my so say. Tims in 
anger we have over, and above pain a more or loss definite 
object as its cause, and a certain characteristic reactive 
display— frowns, compressed lips, erect head, clenched 
nsts m a word, the combativo attitude— as its effect, and 
similarly of other emotions ; so that generally in the par- ' 
ticular movements indicative of particular emotions the 
primary and primitive effects of feeling are overlaid bv 
w hat Darwm has called serviceable associated habits. 

The purposive actions of an earlier stage of development 
become, though somewhat atrophied as it were the emo 
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as of the causes of feeling, we find it still more strikingly 
true that only in pleasurable states is there an efficient 
expenditure of attention. It is needless now to dwell upon 
this point, although any earlier mention of it would hardly 
have been in place. But we should fail to realize the con- 
trast between the motor effects of pleasure and of pain if. 
we merely regarded them as cases of diffusion. The in- 
tenser the feeling the intenser the reaction, no doubt, 
whether it bo smiles or tears, jumping for joy, or writhing 
in agon}' ; but in the movements consequent on pleasure 
the' diffusion is the result of mere exuberance, an overflow 
of good spirits, ns we sometimes say, and these movements, 
as already remarked, are always comparatively purposeless 
or playful. Even tlio earliest expressions of pain, on the 
contrary, seem but so many efforts to escape from the cause 
of it i in them there is at least the blind purpose to fleo 
from a definite ill, but in pleasure only the enjoyment of 
present fortune. 

From Plato downwards psychologists and moralists liavo been 
fond of discussing tlio relation of pleasure and pain. It 1ms been 
maintained tliat pain is the first and more fundamental fact, and 
pleasure nothing but relief from pain ; and, again, on the other 
side, that pleasure is prior and positive, and pain only tlio negation 
of pleasure. So far as the mere ehango goes, it is obviously true 
that tlio diminution of pain is pro tanto pleasant, and the diminu- 
tion of pleasure pro tanto unpleasant ; and if relativity had tlio 
unlimited range sometimes assigned to it this would he nil we 
could say. But we must sooner or later recognize tlio existence 
of a comparatively fixed neutral state, deviations from which, of 
comparatively short duration and of sufficient intensity, consti- 
tute distinct states of pleasure or pain. Such states, if n<jt of 
liminal intensity, may then be further diminished without reversing 
tlicir pleasurable or painful character. Tlio turning-point hero 
implied ilia}', of course, gradually vliange too, — as a result, in fact, 
of the law of accommodation. Thus a long run of pleasure would 
raise “the hedonistic zero," while— to the small extent to which 
accommodation to pain is possible— a contimiauco of pain would 
lower it. But such admission makes no material difference wliero 
the actual feeling of the moment is alone concerned and retrospect 
out of the question. On tlie whole it seems, therefore, most 
reasonable to regard pleasure and pain as emerging out of a neutral 
state, which is prior to and distinct from both, — not a stato of 
absoluto indifference, but of simple contentment, marked by no 
special active display. But it is by reference to such stato of equi- 
librium or i-adla. that we seo most clearly tlio superior volitional 
efficacy of pain upon which pessimists lovo to descant. “Nobody," 
says Von Hartmann, “ who had to choose between no taste at'nll 
for ten minutes or five minutes of a pleasant taste and then five 
minutes of an unpleasant taste, would prefer the last." Most men 
and all the lower animals are content “to let well alone." 

To ascertain the origin and progress of purposive action 
it seems, then, that we must look to the effects of pain 
rather than to those of pleasure. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and all things are full of labour. It is true 
that psychologists not unfrequently describe the earliest 
purposive movements as appetitive ; or at least they treat 
appetitive and aversive movements as co-ordinate and 
equally primitive, pleasures being supposed to lead to 
actions for their continuance ns much as pains to actions 
for their removal. No doubt, as soon as the connexion 
between a pleasurable sensation and the appropriate action 
is completely established, as in tlie case of imbibing food, 
the whole process is then self-sustaining till satiety begins. 
But the point is that such facility was first acquired under 
the teaching of pain, — the pain of unsatisfied hunger. The 
term “appetite " is apt both by its etymology and its later 
associations to be misleading. What are properly called 
the “ instinctive ” appetites are — -when regarded from their 
active side — movements determined by some existing un- 
easy sensation. So far as their earliest manifestation" in a 
particular individual is concerned, this urgency seems 
almost entirety of tlio nature of a ra a terqo ; and the 
movements are only more definite than those simply ex- 
pressive of pain because of inherited pre-adaptation, on 
which account, of course, they are called “instinctive.” 
But what one inherits another must have acquired, and 
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we have agreed here to leave heredity on one side and 
consider only tlie original evolution. 

But if none but psychological causes were at work this 
evolution would be very long and in its early stages very 
uncertain. At first, when only random movements ensue, 
we may fairly suppose both that the chance of at once 
making a happy hit would be small and that the number 
of chances, the space for repentance, would also be small. 
Under such circumstances natural selection would have 
to do almost everything and subjective selection almost 
nothing. So far as natural selection worked, we should 
have, not the individual subject making a series of tries 
and perfecting itself by practice, as in learning to dance 
or swim, but we should have those individuals whoso stuff 
or structure happened to vary for the better surviving, 
increasing, and displacing the rest. How much natural 
selection, apparently unaided, can accomplish in the way 
of complicated adjustment we see in the adaptation of tlio 
form and colour of plants and animals to their environ- 
ment. Both factors, in reality, operate at once, and it 
would be hard to fix a limit to either, though to our 
minds natural selection seems to lose in comparative im- 
portance ns we advance towards the higher stages of life. 

But psychologically we have primarily to consider sub- 
jective selection, i.c., first of all, the association of parti- 
cular movements with particular sensations through the 
mediation of feeling. Tlie sensations here concerned are 
mainly painful excitations from the environment, the re- 
curring pains of innutrition, weariness, itc., and pleasur- 
able sensations due to the satisfaction of these organic 
wants — pleasures which, although not a mere “ filling up,” 
as Plato at one time contended, are still preceded by pain, 
hut imply over and above the removal of this a certain 
surplus of positive good. There seem only a few points 
to notice, (a) When the movements that ensue through 
pleasure are themselves pleasurable there is ordinarily 
no ground for singling out any ono; such movements 
simply enhance the general enjoyment, which is complete 
in itself and so far contains no hint of anything beyond. 
(b) Should ono of these spontaneous movements of pleasure 
chance to cause pain, no doubt such movement is speedily 
arrested. Probably the most immediate connexion possible 
between feeling and purposive action is that in which a 
painful movement leads through pain to its own suppres- 
sion. But such connexion is not very fruitful of conse- 
quences, inasmuch as it only secures what we may call 
internal training and does little to extend the relation 
of the individual to its environment. ( c ) Out of the 
irregular, often conflicting movements which indirectly 
relieve pain some one may chance to remove the cause of 
it altogether. Upon this movement, the last of a tentative 
series, attention, released from the pain, is concentrated ; 
and in this way the evil and the remedy become so far 
associated that on a recurrence of the former the many 
diffused movements become less, and the one purposive 
movement more, pronounced ; the one effectual way is at 
length established and the others, which were but pallia- 
tives, disappear, (d) When things lmve advanced so far 
that some one definite movement is definitely represented 
along with the painful sensation it remedies, it is not long 
before a still further advance is possible and we have pre- 
ventive movements. Thanks to the orderliness of things, 
dangers have their premonitions. After a time, therefore, 
the occurrence of some signal sensation revives the image 
of the harm that has previously followed in its wake, and 
a movement — either like the first, or another that has to 
bo selected from the random tries of fear — occurs in time 
to avert the impending ill. ( e ) In like manner, provided 
the cravings of appetite are felt, any signs of the presence 
of pleasurable objects prompt to movements for their enjoy- 
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merit or appropriation. In these last cases we have action 
determined by perceptions. The cases in which the sub- 
ject is incited to action by ideas as distinct from percep- 
tions require a more detailed consideration ; such arc the 
facts mainly covered by the term “ desire." 

By the time that ideas aTe sufficiently self-sustaining to 
form trains that are not wholly shaped by the circum- 
stances of the present, entirely new possibilities of action 
are opened np. We can desire to live again through ex- 
periences of which there is nothing actually present to 
remind ns, and we can desire a new experience which as 
yet we only imagine. We often, no doubt, apply the 
term to the simpler states mentioned under (e) in the last 
paragraph : the fox in the fable is said to have desired 
the grapes he vilified because out of his reach. Again, 
at the other extreme it is usual to speak of a desire for 
honour, or for wealth, and the like; hut such are not so 
much single states of mind as inclinations or habitual 
desires. Moreover, abstractions of this kind belong to a 
mom advanced stage of development than that at which 
desire begins, and of necessity imply more complicated 
grounds of action than we can at present examine. The 
essential characteristics of desire will be more apparent if 
we suppose a case somewhere between these extremes A 
busy man reads a novel at the close of the day, and finds 
himself led off by a reference to angling or tropical scencrv 
to picture himself with his rods packed en route for ft cot- 
land, or booked by the next steamer for the fairyland of 
the Mcst Indies. Presently, while the ideas of Jamaica 
or fishing are at least as vividly imagined as before, the 
fancied preparations receive a rude shock as the thought 
of his work recurs. Some such case we mar take as tyoical 
and attempt to analyse it. ^ 
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incipient actions it has amused. This is most obvious 
when the latter are directed towards sensations or percepts, 
l and the former remains only an idea. If it were possible 
I by concentrating attention to convert ideas into percepts, 
i there would he an end of most desires: “if wishes were 
horses beggars would ride.” (f») But our voluntary power 
over movements is in general of this kind : here the fiat 
may become fnct. When we cannot hear wc van at least 
listen, and, though there be nothing to fill them, wc can at 
least hold out our hands. It would seem, then, that the 
source of de>irc lies es-entially in this excess of the active 
reaction above the intensity of the re-presentation (the one 
constituting the “impute,” tho other the “object" of 
desire, or the desideratum), awl that this disparity rests 
ultimately on the fact that movements have, and sensations 
have not, a subjective initiative. (f<) The impulse or 
striving to act will, as already hinted, ho stronger the 
greater the available energy, the fewer the present outlets, 
and, habits spirt, the fresher the new opening for activity. 

(7) Finally, it is to lie noted that, when such inchoate 
action can be at once consummated, desire ends where it 
begins: to constitute a definite state of desire there must 
be not only on obstacle to tho realization of the fleshier- 
atuin— -if this were all we should rather call the state one 
of wishing— but an obstacle to its realization by means of 
t«c actions it& representation bus nronset). 
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interest to ascertain the general mode of its elaboration ; 
but as to this the reader must consult the article Philology 
(vol. xviii. p. 7G6 sq.). Our space will only allow us to 
note in what way language, when it already exists, is instru- 
mental in the development as distinct from the communi 
cation of thought. But, first of all, what in general is 
thinking, of which language is the instrument ? 

In entering upon tins inquiry wo nre really passing ono of tlie Distinc- 
lumlcst and fastest lines of the old psychology, — that between sense tion be- 
nnd understanding. So long as it was the fashion to assume a tween 
multiplicity of faculties tho need was less felt for a clear exposition sense 
of their connexion. A man had senses and intellect much ns lie and un- 
ited eyes and cars ; the heterogeneity in the ono caso was no more derstand 
puzzling than in tho other. But for psychologists who do not cut ing. 
tho knot in this fnshion it is confesscdlj’ a hard matter to explain 
tho relation of tho two. Tho contrast of receptivity and activity 
hardly avails, for all presentation involves activity and essentially 
tho same activity, that of attention. Nor can wo well maintain 
that the presentations attended to differ in kind, albeit such a view 
has been hold from Plato downwards. A'ihil cst in intellect u quod 
non fucrit priv* in sensit : the blind and deaf are necessarily with- 
out some concepts that wo possess. If pure being is pure nothing, 
pure thought is equally empty. Thought consists of a certain 
elaboration of sensory and motor presentations and has no content 
npart from these. We cannot even say that the forms of this ela- 
boration are psychologically a priori ; on tho contrary, what is 
cpistcmologinnlly tho most fundamental is tho last to bo psycho- 
logically realized. This is not only true as a fact ; it is also true 
of necessity, in so far as the formation of more conereto concopts 
is an essential preliminary to the formation of others more abstract, 

— those most abstract, like the Kantian categories, &c., being thus 
the last of all to be thought out or understood. And though this 
formative work is substantially voluntary, yet, if wo enter upon it, 
tho form at each stop is determined by the so-called matter, and 
not by us; in this respect “tho spontaneity of thought" is not 
really freer than the receptivity of sense. 2 It is sometimes said 
that thought is synthetic, and this is true ; but imagination is 
synthetic also ; and tho processes which yield the ideational train 
are the only processes at work in intellectual synthesis. Moreover, 
it would be arbitrary to say nt what point tho mere generic imago 
censes and the true concept begins, — so continuous nre the two. 

No wonder, therefore, that English psychology has been prone to 
regard thought ns only a special kind of perception — perceiving 
the agreement or disagreement of idens — and the ideas themselves 
as mainly the products of association. Yet this is much like con- 
founding observation with experiment or invention, — the act of 
a cave-man in betaking liimsclt to a drifting tree with that of Noah 
in building himself an nrk. In rcvoric, and even in understanding 
tho communications of others, wo are comparatively passive spec- 
tators of idcationnl movements, non-voluntarily determined. But 
in thinking or “intellectiou,” ns it lias been conveniently termed, 
there is always a search for something more or less vaguely con- 
ceived, for a clue which will be known when it occurs by seeming 
to satisfy certain conditions. Thinking may bo broadly described 
ns solving a problem, — finding an AX that is B. In so doing wo 
start from a comparatively fixed central idea or intuition and work 
along the several diverging lines of ideas associated with it, — hence 
far the aptest and in fact tho oldest description of thought is that 
it is discursive. Emotional excitement — and at the outset the 
natural man does not think much in cold blood — quiekens the flow 
or ideas : what seems relevant is nt once contemplated more closely, 
while what seems irrelevant awakens little interest and receives 
little attention. At first tho control acquired is but very imperfect ; 
tho actual course of thought of oven a disciplined mind falls far 
short of the clearness, distinctness, and coherence of tlie logician’s 
ideal. Familiar associations hurry attention away from tho proper 
topic, and thought becomes not only discursive but wandering; 
in place of concepts of fixed and crystalline completeness, such as 
logic describes, wo may find a congeries of ideas but imperfectly 
compacted into ono generic idea, subject to continual transforma- 
tion and implicating much that is irrelevant and eon fusing. _ 

Tims, while it is possible for thought to begin without Thought 
language, just ns arts may begin without tools, yet language and lan- 
cnables us to carry the same process enormously farther. guag0 
In the first place it gives us an increased command of even 
such comparatively concrete generic images os can be 
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interest, — Butler's cool self-love; but desire as such is 
blind, without cither the present certainty of sense or the 
assured prevision of reason. Pleasure in tho past, no 
doubt, has usually brought about tho association hotween 
the representation of tlie desired object and tho movement 
for its realization; hut neither the recollection of this 
pleasure nor its anticipation is necessary to desire, and 
even when present they do not determine what urgency it 
will have. The best proof of this lies in certain habitual 
desires. Pleasures are diminished by repetition, whilst 
habits are strengthened by it ; if the intensity of desire, 
therefore, wpre proportioned to the “ pleasure valuo ” of 
its gratification, the desire for renewed gratification should 
diminish as this pleasure grows less ; but, if tlie present 
pain of restraint from action determines tho intensity of 
desire, this should increase as the action becomes habitual. 
And observation seems to show that, unless prudence sug- 
gest tlie forcible suppression of belated desires or the active 
energies themselves fail, desires do in fact become more 
imperious, although less productive of positive pleasure, 
as time goes on. 

In this there is, of course, no exception to the general 
principle that action is consequent on feeling, — a greater 
pleasure being preferred before a less, a less pain before 
a greater ; for, though the feeling that follows upon its 
satisfaction be less or even change entirely, still the pain 
of the unsatisfied desire increases as the desire hardens 
into liabit. It is also a point in favour of the position 
here taken that appetites, which may be compared to 
inherited desires, certainly prompt to action by present 
pain rather than by prospective pleasure. 

Intellection. 

Desire naturally prompts to the search for the means 
to its satisfaction and frequently to a mental rehearsal of 
various possible courses of action, their advantages and 
disadvantages. Thus, by the lime tlio ideational continu- 
um lias become, mainly by the comparative^' passive work- 
ing of association, sufficiently developed to furnish thinking 
material, motives are forthcoming for thinking to begin. 
It is obviouslj' impossible to assign any precise time for 
this advance ; like all others, it is gradual. Fitfully, in 
strange circumstances and under strong excitement, the 
lower animals give unmistakable signs that they can under- 
stand and reason. But thought as a permanent activity 
may bo fairly said to originate in and even to depend upon 
tlie acquisition of speech. This indispensable instrument, 
which move than anything else enables our psychological 
individual to advance to tho distinctly human or rational 
stage, consists of gestures and vocal utterances, which 
were originally — and indeed are still to a largo extent — 
emotional expressions. 1 It is a question of tho highest 

1 It must here bo noted that, though we still retain our psychological 
standpoint, the higher development of tho individual is only possible 
through intercourse with other individuals, that is to say, through society. 
Without language we should ho mutually exclusive and impenetrable, 
like so many physical atoms ; with it oaeh several mind may transcend 
its own limits and share tlie minds of others. As a herd of individuals 
mankind would have a natural history as other animals lmvo ; but 
personality can only emerge out of intercourse with persons, and of 
such intercourse language is tho means. But, important as is this 
addition of a transparent and responsive world of minds to the dead 
opaqueness of external things, tho development of onr psychological 
individual -.till remains a purely individual development. Tlie only 
new point is — and it is of the highest importance to keep it in sight — 
that tho materials of this development no longer consist of nothing 
but presentations elaborated by a single mind in accordance with 
psychical laws. But that combination of individual experiences that 
converts subjective idiosyncrasy and isolation into the objectivity and 
solidarity of Universal Mind only affects tho individual in accordance 
with psvchical laws, and wc have no need therefore to overstep our 

proper domain in studying the advance from tlie noil-rational phaso 
to tho phase of reason. 1 


2 Locke, so often misrepresented, expressed this truth according 1o 
his lights in the following : — “ The earth will not appear painted with 
flowers nor the fields covered with verdure whenever wc have a mind to 
it. , . . Just thus is it with our understanding : all that is voluntary 
iu onr knowledge is the employing or withholding any of our faculties 
from this or that sort of objects mid a more or less accurate .survey of 
them " {Essay, iv. 13. 2). 
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formed without it. The name or a thing ox action becomes 
for one who knows the name as much an objective mark 
or attribute as any quality whatever can be. The form 
and colour of what we call an “orange” are perhaps even 
more intimately combined with the sound and utterance 
of this word than with the taste and fragrance which we 
regard as strictly essential to the thing. But, whereas its 
essential attributes often evade us, we can always com- 
mand its nominal attribute, in so far as this depends upon 
movements of articulation. By uttering the name (or 
hearing it uttered) we have secured to ns, in a greater or 
less degree, that superior vividness and definiteness that 
pertain to images reinstated by impressions : our idea 
approximates to the fixity and independence of a percept 
(comp. p. 57 above). With young children and uncultured 
minds— who, by the way, commonly “think aloud”— the 
gain in this respect is probably more striking than those 
not confined to their mother-tongue or those used to an 
analytical handling of language at all realize. 1 Wien 
things are thus made ours by receiving names from us and 
we can freely manipulate them in idea, it becomes easier 
mentally to bring together facts that logically belong 
together, and so to classify and generalize. Tor names 
set us free from the cumbersome taugihility and particu- 
larity of perception, which is confined to just what is {re- 
sented here and now. But as ideas increase in generality 
they diminish in definiteness and. unity ; they not only 
become less pictorial and more schematic^ but they become 
vague and unsteady as well, because formed from a num- 
ber of concrete images only related as regards one or two 
constituents, and not assimilated as the several images of 
the same thing may be The mental picture answering 
to the uord ‘horse has, so to say, body enough to 

a Tfl ° h * eCt Wben under a «ention fro/ time 
to time, but that answering to the word “animal” is 
perhaps scarcely twice alike. The relations of things could 
thus never be readily recalled or steadily controlled if the 
names of those relations, which as words always remain 
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immediately perceive the absurdity of that proposition.” 2 
How intimately the two are connected is shown by the 
surprises that give what point there is to pun«, am! by the 
small confu>ion that results from the existence of homo- 
nymous terns. The question thus arises — What are the 
properly ideational dements concerned in thought! Over 
this question psychologists long waged fight ns cither 
nominalists or conceptualists. The former maintain that 
what is imaged in connexion with a general concept, such 
as triangle, is some individual triangle “ taken in a Certain 
light, va while the latter maintain that an “ abstract idea ” 
is formed embodying such constituents of the several par- 
ticulars as the concept connotes, hat dissociated from the 

CttPOlfip ftOftiflftlriol 1>a«milnnA 4 b . 4 
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The nominalists easily .showed that there was no di-tinct 
abstract idea representable apart from particular ; and 
the concept nnlists could as easily show that a particular 
presentation “considered in a certain light” U no longer 
merely a particular presentation nor yet it mere crowd of 
presentations. The very thing to ascertain is what this 
consideration in a certain light implie.->. 1 ’crimps a speedier 
end might have been put to this controversy if either party 
had been driven to define more exact Iv what was to lie 
understood by image or idea. Such ideas as are 
to us apart from attraction ate, as we have seen, revived 
percepts, not revived sensations, are m«mW 10*^1 
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■whole complex “ man ” are prominent in each. Further, 
what is present to consciousness when a general term is 
understood will differ, not only with a different context, 
hut also the longer we dwell upon it : we may either ana- 
lyse its connotation or muster its denotation, as the con- 
text or the cast of our minds may determine. Thus what 
is relevant is alone prominent, and the more summary the 
attention we bestow the less the full extent and intent of 
the concept are displayed. To the nominalist’s objection, 
that it is impossible to imagine a man without imagining 
him as either tall or short, young or old, dark or light, 
and so forth, the conceptualist might reply that at all 
events percepts may be clear without being distinct, that 
we can recognize a tree without recognizing what kind of 
tree it is, and that, moreover, the objection proves too 
much : for, if our image is to answer exactly to fact, we 
must represent not only a tall or a short man but a man 
of definite nature, — one not merely either light or dark, 
but of a certain precise complexion. But the true answer 
rather is that in conceiving as such we do not necessarily 
imagine a man or a tree at all, any more than — if such 
an illustration may serve — in writing the equation to the 
parabola we necessarily draw a parabola as well. 

The individuality of a concept is thus not to be con- 
founded with the sensible concreteness of an intuition 
either distinct or indistinct, and “the pains and skill” 
which Locke felt were required in order to frame what he 
called an abstract idea are not comparable to the pains 
and skill that may be necessary to discriminate or decipher 
what is faint or fleeting. The material “ framed” consists 
no doubt of ideas, if by this is meant that in thinking wo 
work ultimately with the ideational continuum, but what 
results is never a mere intuitive complex nor yet a mere 
group of such. The concept or “abstract idea” only 
emerges when a certain intelligible relation is established 
among the members of such a group ■ and the very same 
intuition may furnish the material for different concepts 
as often as a different geistiges Band is drawn between 
them. The stuff of this bond, as we have seen, is the 
word, and this brings into the foreground of consciousness 
when necessary those elements — whether they form an 
intuition or not — which are relevant to the concept. Con- 
ception, then, is not identical with imagination, although 
the two terms are still often, and were once generally, 
regarded as synonymous. The same ultimate materials 
occur in each : but in the one they start with and retain 
a sensible form, in the other they are elaborated into the 
form which is called “intelligible.” 
lend The distinctive character of this intellectual synthesis 
meter p e3 , we ]i ave seenj in the fact that it is determined entirely 
«th ky "'bat is synthesized, whether that be the elementary 
“tei. constituents of intuitions or general relations of whatever 
tion. kind among these. It differs, therefore, in being selective 
from the synthesis of ideation, which rests upon contiguity 
and unites together whatever occurs together. It differs 
also from any synthesis, though equally voluntary in its 
initiation, which is determined bv a purely subjective 
preference, in that intellection depends upon objective 
relations alone. Owing to the influence of logic, which 
has long been in a much more forward state than psycho- 
logy, it has been usual to resolve intellection into compari- 
son, abstraction, and classification, after this fashion : 
ARCM and ABCN are compared, their differences M and 
X left out of sight, and the class notion ABC formed 
includin'! both ; flic same process repeated with ABC and 
ABD yields a higher class notion AB ; and so on. But 
our ideational continuum is not a mere string of ideas of 
concrete things, least of all such concrete things as this 
view implies. jSTot till our daily life resembles that of a 
museum porter receiving specimens will our higher mental 
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activity be comparable to that of the savant who sorts 
such specimens into cases and compartments. What we 
perceive is a world of things in continual motion, waxing, 
waning, tlie centres of manifold changes, affecting us and 
apparently’ affected by’ each other, amenable to our action 
and, as it seems, continually interacting among themselves. 
Even the individual thing, as our brief analysis of percep- 
tion attempts to show (comp. pp. 55, 56), is not a mere smn 
of properties which can be taken to pieces and distributed 
. like type, but a -whole combined of parts very variously- 
related. To understand intellection we must look at its 
actual development under the impetus of practical needs, 
rather than to logical ideals of what it ought to be. Like 
other forms of purposive activity, thinking is primarily 
undertaken as a means to an end, and especially- the end 
of economy*. It is often easier and always quicker to 
manipulate ideas than to manipulate real things ; to the 
common mind the thoughtful man is one who “ uses his 
head to save his heels.” In all the arts of life, in the 
growth of language and institutions, in scientific explana- 
tion, and even in the speculations of philosophy-, we may- 
remark a steady- simplification in the steps to a given end 
or conclusion, or — what is for our present inquiry the 
same thing — the attainment of better results with the 
same means. The earliest machines are the most cum- 
brous and clumsy-, the earliest speculations the most fanci- 
ful and anthropomorphic. Gradually imitation yields to 
invention, the natural fallacy of post hoc , ergo propter hoc 
to methodical induction, till what is essential and effective 
is realized and appreciated and what is accidental and 
inert is discarded and falls out of sight. In this way- 
man advances in the construction of a complete mental 
clue or master-key to the intricacies of the real world, but 
this key is still the counterpart of the world it enables us 
to control and explain. 

To describe the process by- which such insight is attained 
as a mere matter of abstraction deserves the stigma of 
“soulless blunder” which Hegel applied to it. Of course 
if attention is concentrated on X it must pro tanto be 
abstracted from Y, and such command of attention may 
require “soinB pains and skill.” But to see in this 
invariable accompaniment of thinking its essential feature 
is much like the schoolboy-’s say-ing that engraving consists 
in cutting fine shavings out of a hard block. The great 
thing is to find out what are the light-bearing and fruit- 
bearing combinations. Moreover, thinking does not begin 
with a conscious abstraction of attention from recognized 
differences in the way- logicians describe. The actual 
process of generalization, for the most part at all events, 
is much simpler. The same name is applied to different 
things or events because only their more salient features 
are perceived at all. Their differences, so far from being 
consciously and with effort left out of account, often can- 
not lie observed when attention is directed to them : to 
the inexperienced all is gold that glitters. Thus, and as 
an instance of the principle of progressive differentiation 
already noted (p. 42), wc find genera recognized before 
species, and the species obtained by adding on differences, 
not the genus by abstracting from them. Of course such 
vague and indefinite concepts are not at first logicnlly 
general : they only become so when certain common ele- 
ments are consciously noted as pertaining to presentations 
in other respects qualitatively different, ns well as mnner 
icallv distinct. But actually thinking starts from sudi 
more potential generality as is secured by tlie association 
of a generic image with a name. So far the material of 
thought is always general, — is freed, that R from the 
local and temporal and other defining marks of percepts. 

The process of thinking itself is psychologically much 
better described a< (1) an analysis and (2) a re-sv»itiie?L of 
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this material already funded by the ideational trains. 

_ T1 , u j 0 ‘,i w l resolution of thought into hierarchies of con- 
12? cejiu arranged like FWfW* tree, into judgment omtag 
such concepts by means of a logical copula, &c , is the out- 
cSno of later lesion -mainly for technical 
UIl01 . thou-Ut as a completed product, and entirely pre- 
siunto-'es all that psychology has to explain. The logica 
theory of the formation of concepts by generalisation (or 
abstraction) and by determination (or concretion)— i.«., by 
the removal or addition of defining marks— assumes the 
SvLs existence of the very dungs to heform d, or 
Ihoe marks or attributes— .Ys and \ s, A s and B s- are 
them.'clves already concepts. Moreover, _ the act of gener- 
alizing or determining is really an act of judgment, so that 
the logician’s account of conception presupposes judgme , 
while at the same time his account of judgment presup- 
pose* conception. But this is no evil ; for logic does not 
L' V to exhibit tho actual genesis of thought but only an 
ideal for future thinking. Psychologically — that is to say, 
chronologically— the judgment is first. The growing wind , 
wo may suppose, passes beyond simple perception when 
some striking difference in what is at the moment perceived 
is the occasion of a conflict of presentations (comp. p. 62). 
The stalking hunter is not instantly recognized as the de- 
stroying biped, because he crawls ou all fours; or the scare- 
crow looks like him, and yet not like him ; for, though it 
>tamU on two legs, it never moves. There ia no immedi- 
ate assimilation : percept and idea remain distinct till, on 
king severally attended to and compared, what is there 
is known in spite of the differences. Recognition under 
such circumstances is in itself a judgment ; but of more 
account is the further judgment involved in it or accom- 
panying it— that which connects the new fact with the 
old idea. Though actually complex, as the result of a 
combination of impressions, generic images are not neces- 
sarily known as complexes when they first enter into 
judgments ; as the subjects of such judgments they are 
but starting-points for predication, — It crawls; It does 
not move ; and the like. Such impersonal judgments, 
according to most philologists, are in fact the earliest ; 
ami we may reasonably suppose that by means of them 
our generic images have been partially analysed, and have 
attained to something of the distinctness and constancy of 
logical concepts. But tho analysis is rarely complete : a 
certain confused and fluctuating residuum remains behind. 
The psychological concept merges nt sundry points into 
tho-e cognate with it, — in other words, the continuity of 
the underlying memory-train still operates ; only the ideal 
concept oi logic are in all respects totus, teres, utque rotwir 
h-videiice of this, if it seem to any to require proof, 
U obtainable on ail sides, and, if we could recover the 
tir>t vestiges of thinking, would be more abundant still. 

lint . ifwo.tgr.-e that it is through acts of judgment which sue- 
c, smeh ri'-qlvu composite presentations into elements that con- 
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resemblance or difference in those or rf ttougS protvU^ 
by the very fact of being the cental object « in o s ^ ^ re . 

unity, and, all that can he affirmed & have seen, tho 

as its prepay « :,“K^centVbe a fixedand indo- 
chaiacterastie ofe ' e *J t °' “LjtaUized out of tire still-fluent matrix 
l r W ' V ife“ec theiaSJt objects of thought and tbe earliest 

incepts S no' 

ffiliSA, which language by 

nowerfully seconds, to reify or personify not oidj thi Mint every 
element Jnd relation of things which we can ' 

other words, to concrete our abstracts.' It i s when things have 
reached tlr is stage that logic begins. But ordmaiy.so-calkd 

mal logic which intends to concern itself not with tlimkm 0 b 

only whh’the most general structure of thought, is ^barred fiom 
recognizing any difference between concepts that does not affect 
their relations as terms in a proposition. As a consequence it diifta 
inevitably into that compartmental logic or logic of oxtension 
which knows nothing of categones or prahcablcs, but onlyoftlL 
one relation of whole and part qualitatively considered. It thus 
pushes this reduction to a common denomination to the utmost, 
its terms, grammatically regarded, are always names and symbolize 
classes or compartments of tilings. From this point of vie wall dis- 
parity among concepts, save that of contradictory exclusion, ami 
all connexion, save that of partial coincidence, are .at an end. 

Of a piece with this are the logical formula for a simple judgment, 

X is Y, and the corresponding definitions of judgment as the com- 
parison of two concepts and tlic recognition of their agreement or 
disagreement 2 It certainly is possible to represent every judg- 
ment as a comparison, although the term is strictly. adequate to 
only one kind and is often a very artificial description of what 
actually happens. But for a logic mainly concerned with inference 
i.<., with explicating what is implicated in any given statements 
concerning classes — there is nothing more to be done but to ascertain 
agreements or disagreements ; and the existence of these, if not 
necessarily, is at least most evidently represented by spatial rela- 
tions. Such representation obviously implies a angle ground of 
comparison only and therefore leaves no room for differences of 
category. The resolution of all concepts into class concepts and 
that of all judgments into comparisons thus go together. On this 
view if a concept is complex it can only be so as a class combination ; 
and, if the mode of its synthesis could be taken account of at all, 
this could only be by treating it as an element in the combination 
like the rest iron is a substance, Ac., virtue a quality, Ac., distance 
a relation, Ac., and so on. There is lunch of directly psychological 
interest in this thoroughgoing redaction of thought ton form which 
nukes its consistency and logical concatenation conspicuously evi- 
dent But of the so-called matter of thought it tells us nothing. 

Aud, as said, there are many forms in that matter of at least equal 
moment, both for psychology and for epistemology ; these formal 
logic has tended to keep out of sight. 

It has generally been under tbe bias of such a formal or com- 
putational logic that psychologists, and especially English psycho- 
logists, have entered upon tlic study of mind. They have brought 
with them an analytic scheme which affords a ready place Tor 
sensations or “simple ideas "as the elements of thought, but none for 
any differences in tbe combinations of these elements. Sensations 
being in their very nature concrete, all generality becomes an affair 
of names.; and, as Sigwart has acutely remarked, sensationalism 
and nominalism always go together. History would have borne 
hint out if he had added that a purely formal logic tends in liko 
manner to be nominalistic (see Logic, vol. sir. p, 791). 

If wo are still to speak of the elements of thought, xvq Forms of 
must extend this term so as to include not only the sensory synthesis, 
elements we are said to receive but three distinct ways in 
winch this pure matter is combined (1) the forms of 
intuition, 3 Time and Space; (2) the real categories, — 
Substance, Attribute, State, Act, Effect, End or Purpose, 
c * . v 1 ® esact determination of which is not here in place: 
an< ( ) certain formal (logical and mathematical) categories, 
as Unity, Difference, Identity, Likeness. ' These cau no 
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ocen wont to describe than tlm a 



or temporal relation, or finally, a 


describe than tbe melody could be obtained 

vm k 1,appily8tykd 

tbe psd f <■#». JWta*) is to recognize 

two individual thiu^or a louLvt^dfn • ^ two concept *> 

SC >^ re th t0 > ch " tber " (&■*"» « ? 2o , 5 ? ml?ared t °- 

com^;. 53 and * "** t0 Wllat llas ^ said ; 
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by suppressing alL the several 'notes in a tune. They are 
not primarily concepts more general than all others in the 
sense in which animal is more general than man, but rather 
distinct methods of relating or synthesizing presentations. 
Kant, though he accepted almost unquestioned the logic 
and psychology current in his day, has yet been the occa- 
sion, in spite of himself, of materially advancing both, and 
chiefly by the distinction he was led to make between formal 
and transcendental logic. In his exposition of the latter 
he brings to light the difference between the “ functions of 
the understanding ” in synthesizing — or, as we might say, 
organizing — percepts into concepts and the merely analytic 
subsumption of abc and aid under </f>, — a, b, c, and d being 
what they may. Unlike other concepts, categories as such 
do not in the first instance signify objects of thought how- 
ever general, but these functions of the understanding in 
constituting objects. In fine, they all imply some special 
process, and into these processes it is the business of 
psychology to inquire. But only the briefest attempt at 
such inquiry is hero possible. 

To begin with what are par excellence formal categories, 
and among these with that which is the most fundamental 
and formal of all — How do we come by the conception of 
unity 1 “ Amongst all the ideas we have,” says Locke, “ as 
there is none suggested to the mind by more ways, so there 
is none more simple than that of unity, or one. It has no 
shadow of variety or composition in it ; every object our 
senses arc employed about, every idea in our \undcrstand- 
' ings, every thought of our minds, brings this idea along 
with it.” 1 And the like with painful iteration lias been 
said by almost all English psj T chologisls since. Such con- 
sensus notwithstanding, to assign a sensible origin to unity 
is certainly a mistake, — one of a class of mistakes already 
more than once referred to, which consist in transferring 
to 'the data of sense all that is implied in the language 
necessarily used in speaking of them. The term “ a sensa- 
tion ” no doubt carries along with it the idea of unity, but 
the bare sensation as received brings along with it nothing 
but itself. xVnd, if wo consider sensory consciousness 
merely, we do not receive a sensation, and then another 
sensation, and so on seriatim ; but wo have always a con- 
tinuous diversity of sensations even when these are quali- 
tatively sharply differentiated. Moreover, if unity were 
an impression of sense and passively received, it would, 
in common with other impressions, be unamenable to 
change. We cannot see red as blue, but wo can resolve 
many (parts) into one (whole), and vice versa.- Unity, 
then, is the result of an act the occasions for which, no 
doubt, are at first non- voluntarily determined ; but the act 
is still as distinct from them as is attention from the objects 
attended to. It is to that movement of attention already 
described in dealing with ideation (p. 61) that we must 
look as the source of this category. This same movement, 
in like manner, yields us temporal signs ; and the complex 
unity formed by a combination of these is what we call 
number. When there is little or no difference between the 
field and the focus of attention, unifying is an impossibility, 
whatever the impressions received may bo. On the other 
hand, as voluntary acts of concentration become more fre- 
quent and distiuct the variegated continuum of sense is 
shaped into intuitions of definite things and events. Also, 
as soon as words facilitate the control of ideas, it bocoincs 
possible to single out special aspects and relations of 

1 JZssrvt coneerning Human Understanding, II. xvi. § 1. 

3 “ Wir kimnen cines der tier gcdruckten Wwter tils Hint nnsclien, 
indem wir cine MmiiugfaUigkeit von Buchstabon dock in einem nl>- 
schliesscnden Acte zu oincni Bilde vercinigen und ca von den bentich- 
Iiavten Bildern trennen ; wir kuniicn es als Viclhcit nnsehen, wenn wir 
auf den Ucbcrgang von einem Bnclistaben ziun andern, jeden (ichritt 
absctzcml, nekton - ' (Sigwart. Logik, ii. j>. 41). 
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things as the subjects or starting-points of our dis- 
cursive thinking. Thus the forms of unity are manifold: 
every act of intuition or thought, whatever else it is, is an 
act of unifying. 

It is obvious that the whole field of consciousness at any 
moment can never bo actually embraced as one. What is 
unified becomes thereby the focus of consciousness and so 
leaves an outlying field ; so far unity may be held to imply 
plurality. But it cannot with propriety be said that in a 
simple act of attention the field of consciousness is analysed 
into two distinct parts, i.e., two unities, — this (now attended 
to) and the other or the rest (abstracted from). For the 
not-this is but the rest of a continuum and not itself a 
whole ; it is left out but not determined, as the bounding 
space is loft out when a figure is drawn. To know two 
unities we must connect both together ; and herein comes 
to light the difference between the unit}* which is the form 
of the concept or subject of discourse and the unity of a 
judgment. The latter is of necessity complex ; the former 
may or may not bo. But in any case the complexity of 
the two is different. If the subject of thought is not only 
clear but distinct — i.e., not merely defined as a whole but 
having its constituents likewise more or less defined — such 
distinctness is due to previous judgments. At any future 
time these may of course be repeated ; such are the ana- 
lytical or explicative judgments of logic. As the mere 
subject of discourse it is, however, a single unity simul- 
taneously apprehended ; the relation ascertained between 
it and its predicate constitutes the unity of judgment, a 
unity which is comprehended only when its parts are 
successively apprehended. 

But, though a judgment is always a complex unity, the Law of 
extent of this complexity seems at first sight to vary as diclio- 
the form of synthesis varies. Formal logic, as we lmve 
seen, by throwing the form of synthesis into the predicate 
has no difficulty in reducing every judgment to an S is P. 

But, if wo at all regard the matter thought, it is certain, 
for example, that “It is an explosion” is less complex 
than “ The enemy explodes the mine.” The first answers 
one question ; the second answers three. But as regards 
the more complex judgment both the process of ascertaining 
the fact and the language in which it is expressed show 
that the three elements concerned in it arc not synthesized 
at once. Suppose we start from the explosion, — and changes 
or movements are not only apt to attract attention first., 
but, when recognized as events and not ns abstracts per- 
sonified, they call for some supplementing beyond them- 
selves — then in this case wo may search for the agent at 
work or for the object affected, but not for both at once. 
Moreover, if wo find either, a complete judgment at once 
ensues : “ The enemy explodes,” or “ The mine is exploded.” 

The original judgment is really due to a synthesis of these 
two. But, when the results of former judgments are in 
this manner taken up into a new judgment, a ceitain 
“ condensation of thought ” ensues. Of this condensation 
the grammatical structure of language is evidence, though 
logical manipulation — with great pains — obliterates it. 

Thus our more oomplex judgment would take the form — 

“The enemy is now mine- exploding” or “The mine is 
enemy-exploded,” according as one or other of the simpler 
judgments was made first. An examination of other cases 
would in like manner tend to show that intellectual synthesis 
is always — in itself and apart from implications — a binary 
synthesis. Wundt, to whom belongs the merit of first 
explicitly stating this “law of dichotomy or duality” 3 as 
the cardinal principle of discursive thinking, contrasts it 
with synthesis by mere association. This, as running on 
continuo usly, he represents thus — A~B~C~D~ . . . ; the 

3 "Wundt, Logik: cine U nttrsuch ting dcr Pri ncipien der Erkennlniss, 
i. p. 53 sq. 
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synthesis of thought, on the other hand, lie symbolizes by 
forms such as the following : — 


AB 


y'-v. *<N ^ ^-s 

AB CD ABCjjg &c. 


Forms! 

cate- 

gorics. 


— — — — 

In explanation of this law ns a law of intellection it is 
hardly sufficient to rest it ultimately on the fact “ that in 
a given moment of time only a single act of apperception 
is possible.”^ This applies to all syntheses alike. The 
point surely is that the one thing attended to in an intel- 
lective act is the synthesis of two things, and of two things 
only, because, as only one movement of attention is possible 
at a time, only two things at a time can be synthesized. 
In that merely associative synthesis by which the memory- 
continuum is produced attention moves from A to B mid 
thence to C without any relation between A and B being 
attended to at all, although they must hnve relations, 
that of sequence, e.g., at least. The intellectivo synthesis 
which follows upon this first resolves the A'B ‘into its 
elements, and then, if there he any ground for so doing, 
re-synthesizes them with a consciousness of what the syn- 
thesis means. v 

Passing now to die remaining formal categories— Differ- 
ence, Likeness Identity -all oi which come under the law 

J S i !” theJ ' BOt a presentation 
but some relation between two presentations, we have to 
seek out the characteristics of tbe states of mind in which 
thee wjatrans become objects of consciousness. The so- 

Ceiled relatitinix nf I frn aam V- .. . .1 * 


difference— where |>rc < -wnnliroi'< seem absolutely nr totally 
different, as are, <v/., a thunderclap and the ta-tc of sugar, 
or the notion of free trade and that of the (7 reel: ncciwtfive. 
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sensible impressions— as of two colours, tuo sound-, the 
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di't-vice nt nil i- perceptible, tin re wv say tb-ic i- liKrrt«- - 
or equality. ]•* the only outcome, then, that when we jw- 
rom ah to ,k there is a change in condemn. m-, ami tj wl 
wheu^persHs there i, none? To MT thi- i, t„ take ,m 
Sjy f, way symbolize tin m a- - 
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“The ono so liko tlio other 
As could not be distinguished but by names " — 

Lad tlio same complexion and the same stature just as we 
say they had the same mother. This ambiguity in the 
word “ same,” whereby it means either individual identity 
or indistinguishable resemblance, has been often noticed, 
' and from a logical or objective point of view justly com- 
plained of as “ engendering fallacies in otherwise enlight- 
ened understandings.” But apparently no ono has in- 
quired into its psychological basis, although more than 
one writer has admitted that the ambiguity is one “in 
itself not always to bo avoided .” 1 It is not enough to 
trace the confusion to the existence of common names and 
to cite the forgotten controversies of scholastic realism. 
We are not now concerned with the conformity of thought 
to things or with logical analysis, but with the analysis of 
a psychological process. The tendency to treat presenta- 
tions as if they wore copies of things — the objective bias, 
as wo may call it — is the one grand obstacle to psycho- 
logical observation. Some only realize with an effort that 
the idea of extension is not extended ; no wonder, then, if it 
should seem “ unnatural ” to maintain that the idea of two 
like things does not consist of two like ideas. But, assum- 
ing that both meanings of identity have a psychological 
. justification, it will be well to distinguish them and to ex- 
amine their connexion. Perhaps wo might term the one 
“material identity” and the other “individual identity,” — 
following the analogy of expressions such ns “different 
things but all made of the same stulf,” “ the same person 
but entirely changed.” Thus there is unity and plurality 
concerned in both, and ' herein identity or sameness differs 
from singularity or mere oneness, which entails no relation. 
But tlio unity and the plurality are different in each, and 
each is in some sort the converse of the other. In the 
one, two different individuals partially coincide ; in the 
other, one individual is partially different ; tlio unity in 
the one case is an individual presentation, in the other is 
the presentation of an individual. 

Material In material identity tlio unity is that of a single pre- 
identity. sentation, Avhetlicr simple or complex, which enters as a 
common constituent into two or more others. It may bo 
possible of courso to individualize it, but as it emerges in 
a comparison it is a single presentation and nothing more. 
On account of this absence of individual marks this single 
presentation is what logicians call “abstract”; but this is 
not psychologically essential. It may be a generic image 
which has resulted from the neutralization of individual 
marks, but it may equally well bo a simple presentation, 
like red, to which such marks never belonged. We come 
here from a new side upon a truth which has been already 
expounded at length, viz., that presentations are not given 
to us as individuals but as chaugcs in a continuum. Time 
and space — the instruments, as it were, of individualiza- 
tion, which are presupposed in the objective sciences — are 
psychologically later than this mere differentiation. 

Indi- The many vexed questions that arise concerning indi- 
vidual vidual identity are metaphysical rather than psychological, 
identity. p> u j. w j|[ servc to bring out tbe difference between the 
two forms of identity to note that an identification cannot 
be established solely by qualitative comparison; an alibi or 
a breach of temporal continuity will turn the flank of the 
strongest argument from resemblance. Moreover, resem- 
blance itself may be fatal to identification when the law 
of being is change. But, while temporal and spatial de- 
terminations arc essential to individual identity, they have, 
strictly speaking, no individual identity of their own. 
When we speak of two impressions occurring at tlio same 

1 Comp. J. S. Mill, Ijogie, bk. i. clt. iii. g 11, mid Examination of 
Hamilton, 3d ed.,cli. xiv. p. 806, note; also Meinoug, “ Huino-Studicn " 
11., Wiener Sitzmighcrichtc [Phil. JIM. Cl.), vol. ci. p. 709. 


time, or localize or project them into the same place, a 
careful analysis shows only that we detect no difference of 
temporal and local signs respectively, — in other Avoids, 
haA’c only special cases of comparison. 

As regards the real categories, it may be said generally 
that these owe their origin in large measure to the an- 
thropomorphic or mythical tendency of human thought, — 
to o/xoior tw ofiouo yirt'xrKetrOaL. Intq the formation of 
these conceptions two very distinct factors enter — (1) the 
facts of Avliat in the stricter sense a\’c call “ self-conscions- 
ness,” and (2) certain spatial and temporal relations among 
our presentations themselves. On the one hand, it has to 
be noted that these spatial and temporal relations are but 
the occasion or motive — and ultimately perhaps, avc may 
say, the AA’arrant — for the analogical attribution to things 
of solfncss, efficiency, and design, but are not directly the 
source of the forms of thought that thus arise. On the 
other hand, it is to be noted also that such forms, although 
they have an independent source, Avould ne\’er apart from 
suitable material come into actual existence. If the 
followers of Hume err in their exclusive reliance upon 
“ associations naturally and even necessarily generated by 
the order of our sensations ” (J. S. Mill), the disciple of 
Kant errs also Avho relies exclusively on “the synthetic 
unity of apperception.” The truth is that Ave arc on the 
A’crgc of error in thus sharply distinguishing the tAA r o at 
all ; if aa’c do so momentarily for the purpose of exposition 
it behoves us here again to remember that mind grows 
and is not made. The use of terms liko “innate,” "a 
priori,” “ necessary,” “ formal,” ifcc., Avitliout further quali- 
fication leads only too easily to the mistaken notion that 
all the mental facts so named are alike undcrived and 
original, independent not only of experience but of each 
other ; AA’liereas but for the forms of intuition tlio forms 
of thought Avould be impossible, — that is to say, avc should 
never have a self-consciousness at all if aa*c had not pre- 
viously learnt to distinguish occupied and unoccupied space, 
past and present in time, and the liko. But, again, it is 
equally true that, if aa-o could not feel and move as well 
as receive impressions, and if experience did not repeat it- 
self, avc should never attain even to this level of spatial and 
temporal intuition. Kant sho\A's a \ T oiy lame and halting 
recognition of this dependence of the higher forms on the 
loAvcr both in his schematism of the categories, and again in 
correcting in his Analytic the opposition of sense and under- 
standing as respectively receptivo and active Avitli Avliicb 
lie set out in his ./Esthetic. Still, although AA’liat are called 
the subjective and objective factors of real knoAvledge ad- 
vance together, the former is in a sense always a step ahead. 
We find again Avithout us the permanence, individuality, 
efficiency, and adaptation avc liaA’e found first of all Avitliin 
(comp. p. 56 , b and tl). But such priroitiA’o imputation 
of personality, though it facilitates a first understanding, 
soon proves itself faulty and begets the contradictions 
AA’hich have been one chief motive to philosophy. We 
smile at the savage Avho thinks a magnet must need food 
and is puzzled that the horses in a picture remain for ever 
still ; but feAV consider that underlying all common-sense 
thinking there lurks the same natural precipitancy. M c 
attribute to extended things a unity Avhicli Ave know only 
as the unity of an unextended subject ; avc attribute to 
changes among these extended things what we know onlj’ 
Avlien AA-e act and suffer ourseh’es; and avc attribute further 
both to them and their changes a striving for ends which 
avo know only because we feel. In asking what, they arc, 
Iioav they act, and Avliy they nre thus and thus, avc assimi- 
late them to ourselves, in spite of the differences Avhicli 
lead us by and by to see a gulf between mind and matter. 
Sucli instinctive analogies JiaA-e, like other analogies, to be 
confirmed, refuted, or modified by further knoAvledge, i.e.. 
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by tlie very insight into things which these analogies have 
themselves made possible. That in their first form they 
were mythical, and that they could never have been at all 
unless originated in this way, are considerations that make 
no difference to their validity, — assuming, that is, that they 
admit, now or hereafter, of a logical transformation which 
renders them objectively valid. This legitimation is of 
course the business of philosophy ; we are concerned only 
with the psychological analysis and origin of the concep- 
tions themselves. 

As it must here suffice to examine one of these categories, let us 
take that which is the most important and central of the three, 
viz., causality or the relation of cause and effect, as that null 
necessarily throw some light upon the constitution of the others. 
To begin, we must distinguish three things, which, though very 
different, are very liable to be confused. (1) Perceiving in a de- 
finite case, that on the sun shining a stone becomes warm, we 
may say the sun makes the stone warm. This is a concrete in- 
stance of predicating the causal relation. In this there is, explicitly 
at all events, no statement of a generat law or axiom, such as wo 
have when we say (2) “Every event must have a cause,"— a statement 
commonly known as the principle of causality. This again is dis- 
tinct from what is on all hands allowed to be an empirical general- 
ization, viz., (3) that such and such particular causes have invariably 
such and such particular effects. With these last psychology is not 
directly concerned at all : it has only to analyse and trace to its 
origin the hare conception of causation as expressed in (1) and 
involved in both these generalizations. Whether only some things 
f l, e n « twn of chance implies, whether all causes aro 
umlormm their action or some capricious and arbitrary, as the 
unreflecting suppose,_all this is beside the question S’ 

kiH foK lntl “„ t K a " alys l? of , 4he causal rela tion Hume maybe 
said Co have settled oucc for all: it does not rest upon or contain 
any immediate intuition of a causal nexus. The two relations that 
Hume allowed to be perceived (or 11 presumed to exist **> 

“ frJ e sa y l ? dccd fbe sun warms the stone" as readily- as 

in the main by English ns\-choFori*t* Hume s answer, 1 repeated 
knows, that the difference u\h e remit „r CC ’ ‘?’, 3S thc world 
change p i„ an ob Let B p '“r U ot if**? 1 *™, that when a 
change a in another oW A t J obscr ™' to succeed a 
the mind to a transition from tL^ J°l H *‘ to0ft determines 
determination, which wuH not he otI \ cr - 14 is 41 >is 

“the third relation betwixt * a4 t: bat constitutes 

pression" generated This ‘‘internal i m - 

common olScrvatiou that t“ e “ P /°J cctcd 5 “for 'tis a 

itself on external objects." “ “ Sr eat propensity to spread 


wmen is icit internally, not jurceiveil externally, that vve mis- 
takculy transfer to objects and regard as an intelligible connexion 
between them. But, if Ilnme admits this must he not admit more 1 
Can it be pretended that it is through the workings of association 
among our ideas that we first feel a determination which our utmost 
efforts can scarce resist, or that we feel such determination under 
no other circumstances ? If it lie allowed that the natural man is 
irresistibly determined to imagine an apple wlicu lip hears its name 
or to expect thunder when lie secs lightning, must it not abo be 
allowed that he is irresistibly determined much earlier and in a 
much more impressive way when overmastered hr the dement*, or 
by his enemies? But further, such instances bi'ing io light what 
Iltinics determination " also implies, viz., its necessary vomla. 
tile, effort or action. Even irresistible association ran’ only he 
known as such by efforts to resist it. Hume allows this ubrn Ire 
says that ins principles of association ‘‘nre not infallililc cam.* : 
wit r 1 ii att »"/ tl0U ‘ lnri, w * owe fbnc on unv one ol.ji ct 

c, h IV aM )- «»t the fact* is We know 
“V* " bat 14 Is . f ? n =‘ «”<• what it is to suffer, to go where we would 
and to be carried where we would not, quite apart from the woik- 
liigs of association. And, had Hume not conlnsrd the two djih-r- 
a I " 4l “T UncS ’ f tI,at , co,lcc rtuiig the origin or the idea of causation and 
tIl ° « rou,,d of «JW4 inference or law ofca " ti, 

or ,i,; 

tessisgs ssfifi r&r* 1 

like manner again The . V r . ,,!d happen m 

determined by- the tem^raUml nu ‘ 

concerned, which relations are matler of in uS, m, , ° l, j ect " 

all, we must note tlm disth mio,. „r i. Fin. t of 
action ; the former is what wo e l/ *u>iuanont action ami transitive 
a single thing, tlie agent * the ?'{ (I “"I'bVs onlv 

tage call efffitnatiofimX twoild,^ 11 -? "'i'an’. 

from the agent. In scientific' hnmn«. rtre'» <! i«lirnrt 

act is called a causa immnnnunfS « ,l! If "! i m »t*w«sitit e 
m effectuation or causa transient r> * 1!d,n P[ ,,, bed fioni tlie agent 
not rcganl mere action as cau.sc, j ataH • ar«i ,!ois 

impossible to resolve action into cilrrhi’ni! « ' T 11 - <1,,d lt - 111 fi«-t, 
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nlL It is not a case of sequence between two separable impressions ; 
for we cannot really make tlie indefinite regress that such logical 
distinctions as that between the conscious subject and its acts im- 
plies. Moreover, our activity as such is not directly .presented at 
all : we are, being active ; and further than this psychological 
analysis will not go. There are, as wo have seen, two ways in which 
this activity is manifested, the receptive or passive and the motor 
or active in the stricter sense — (comp. p. 44) and our experience of 
these we project in predicating the causal relation. But two halves 
do not make a whole ; so weliavc no complete experience of effectua- 
tion, for the simple reason that wo cannot be two things at once. 
AVe are guided in piecing it together by the temporal and spatial 
relations of the tilings concerned. Hence, perhaps, some of the 
antinomies that beset this conception. In its earliest form, then, 
the so-called necessary connexion of cause and effect is perhaps 
nothing more than that of physical constraint. To this, no doubt, 
is added the strength of expectation— as Hume supposed— when 
the same cllect lias been found invariably to follow tlie same cause. 
Finally, when upon a basis of associated uniformities of sequence a 
definite intellectual elaboration of such material ensues, the logical 
necessity of reason and consequent finds a place, and so far as deduc- 
tion is applicable cause and reason become interchangeable ideas . 1 
Object- The mention of logical necessity liriims up a topic already inci- 
ivity of dentally noticed, viz., tlie objectivity of thought and cognition gcn- 
tliought. erally (comp. pp. 55, 77). The psychological treatment of this topic 
is tantamount to an inquiry into the characteristics of the states of 
mind wo call certainty, doubt, belief— all of which centre round 
tlie one fact of evidence. Between tlie certainty that a proposition 
is true and flic eoitainty that it is not there may intervene continu- 
ous grades of uncertainty. We may know that A is sometimes B, 
or sometimes not ; or that some at least of the conditions of B aro 
present or absent ; or the presentation of A may ho too confused 
for distinct analysis. This is the region of probability, possibility, 
more or less obscurity. Leaving this aside, it will be enough to 
notice those cases in which certainty may be complete. With that 
certainty which is absolutely objective, i.c., with knowledge,, psycho- 
logy has no direct concern ; it is for logic to furnish the criteria by 
which knowledge is ascertained. 

Emotion and desire arc frequent indirect causes of subjective 
certainty, in so far as they determine tlie constituents and tlie 
grouping of the field of consciousness at the moment — “pack the 
jury" or “suborn the witnesses,” as it were. But the ground of 
certainty is in all cases some quality or some relation of these pre- 
sentations inter sc. In a sense, therefore, the ground of all certainty 
is objective — in tlie sense, that is, of being something at least directly 
and immediately determined for the subject ami not by it. But, 
though objective, this ground is not itself — at least is not ultimately 
—an object or presentation. Where certainty is mediate, one judg- 
ment is'often spoken of as tlie ground of another; but a syllogism is 
still psychologically a single, though not a simple, judgment, and 
tlie certainty of it as a whole is immediate. Between the judgment 
A is B and the question Is A B? the difference is not one of content 
nor scarcely one of form : it is a difference which depends upon the 
effect of the proposition on the subject judging, (i.) Wo have this 
effect before us most clearly if wo consider what is by common con- 
sent regarded as tlio type of certainty anil evidence, the certainty of 
present souse-impressions wlieneo it is said, ‘'Seeing is believing. 
The evident is hero tlie actual, and tlio “feeling or consciousness 
of certainty is in this case nothing but tlio sense of being taken 
fast bold of and forced to apprehend wliat is there. (ii.)Tlie like 
is true of memory and expectation : in these also there is a sense 
of being tied down to wliat is given, whereas in more imagination, 
however lively, this non-voluutary determination is absent (comp, 
p. 63). Hume saw this at times clearly enough, as, e.g., when he 
says, “An idea assented to feels different from a fictitious idea 
that the fancy alone presents to us.” But unfortunately ho not 
only made this ditference a mere difference of intensity, but spoke 
of belief itself as “an operation of tlio mind” or “manner of 
conception that bestowed on our ideas this additional force or 
vivacity .” 4 In short, Hume confounded one of the indirect causes 
of belief with the ground of it, and again, in describing this ground 
committed the Ctrrepov wpirepov of making the mind determine the 
ideas instead of the ideas determine the mind, (iii.) In speaking 
of intellection lie is clearer: “The answer is easy with regard to 
propositions that aro prov’d by intuition or demonstration.. In 
that case, tlie person who assents not only conceives the ideas 
according to the proposition, but is necessarily determin’d to con- 
ceive them in that particular manner” (op. c it., p. 305). It has been 
often urged— as by J. S. Mill, for example— that belief is something 
“ ultimate and primordial.” bo doubt it is ; but so is the distinc- 
tion between activitv and passivity, and it is not here maintained 
that certainty can be analysed into something simpler, but only 
that it is identical with wliat is of the nature of passivity— 


1 Comp. Wuudt, Logilc — " Das Causal-Gesctz und Satz vom Grundc,” 
VO s Tr V mtisc of Human Xature, Green anil Grose’s ed., i. p. 396. 


objective determination. As Dr 'Bain puts it, “The leading fact 
in belief . . . is our primitive credulity. We begin by believing 
everything : whatever is is true ’’ (Emotions and Will, 3d ed., p. 
511). But the point is that in this primitive state there is no act 
answering to “ believo ” distinct from the non -voluntary attention 
answering to “perceive,” and no reflexion such as a modal term 
like “true” implies. With eyes open in tlie broad day no man 
says, “ I am certain there is light ” : ho simply sees. He may by 
and by come absolutely to disbelieve much that he sees— e.g., that 
things are nearer when viewed through a telescope— just as he will 
come to disbelieve his dreams, though while they last ho is certain 
in these too. The limits of this article forbid any attempt to deal 
specially with the intellectual aspects of such conflicts of presenta- 
tions (comp. j>. 62) or with their resolution and what is meant by 
saying that reason turns out superior to sense. The consistency 
we find it possible to establish among certain of our ideas becomes 
an ideal, to which we expect to find all our experience conform. 
Still tlm intuitive evidence of logical and mathematical axioms is 
psychologically but a new form of the actual ; we arc only certain 
that two and two make four and we are not less certain that we see 
things nearer through a telescope. 4 


Presentation of Self, Self-Consciousness, and Conduct. 

The conception of self we have just seen underlying and 
to a great extent shaping the rest of our intellectual furni- 
ture ; on this account it is at once desirable and difficult 
to analyse it and ascertain the conditions of its develop- 
ment . 4 In attempting this wc must carefully distinguish 
between tlie bare presentation of self and that reference 
of other presentations to it which is often called specialty 
self-consciousness, “inner sense,” or internal perception. 
Concerning all presentations whatever — that of self no less 
than tlie rest — it is possible to reflect, “ This presentation 
is mine ; it is my object ; I am the subject attending to 
it.” Self, then, is one presentation among others, the 
result, like them, of the differentiation of the original 
continuum. But it is obvious that this presentation must 
be in existence first before other presentations can be re- 
lated to it. On the other hand, it is only in and by means 
of such relations that the conception of self is completed. 
Wo begin, therefore, with self simply as an object, and 
end witli the conception of that object as the subject or 
“ uiyself ” that knows itself. Self has, in contradistinction 
from all other presentations, first of all (a) a unique in- 
terest and (b) a certain inwardness ; (c) it is an individual 
that (d) persists, (e) is active, and finally (f) knows itself. 
Those several characteristics of self arc intimately involved; 
so far as they appear at all they advance in definiteness 
from the lowest level of mere sentience to those moments 
of highest self-consciousness in which conscience approves 
or condemns volition. 

The earliest and to the last the most important element in self— Self 
wliat we might perhaps term its root or material element — is that the 
variously styled the organic sensations, vital sense, ccena'stlicsis, or 
somatic consciousness. This largely determines the toue of tho 


a See Bei,iei\ vol. iii. p. 532. 

4 A large, though certainly diminishing, school of thinkers would 
ntirely demur to such a proposal. “This personality,” says one, 
‘like all other simple and immediate presentations, is indefinable . . . 
t can be analysed into no simpler elements ; for it is revealed to us 
a all tlie clearness of an original intuition ” (Mansel, Jfctajdii/stcs, p. 
,S2). Such an objection arises from that confusion between psycho- 
ogy and epistemology which we have met already several times before 
as, c. 17 ., in tlie case of space, p. 53, and of unity, p. 79). The fact 
s that a conception that is logically “simple and immediate, in such 
vise ns to bo underlvablc from others, and therefore indefinable, may 
ie_wc might almost sav will be— psychologically the result of a long 
irocesS of development; for the more abstract a concept is, t.c., the 
nore fundamental in epistemological structure, the more thinking 
here lias been to elaborate it. Tho most complex integrations of 
■xperience are needed to furnish the ideas of its ultimate elements. 
Such ideas when reached have intellectual!;/ all the clearness of an 
irirtnnl intuition, no doubt ; but they arc not therefore to he con- 
ounded with what is psychologically a simple and immediate presenta- 
ion. It was in this last sense that idealists like Berkeley and Jumt 
ietiicd any presentation of self as much as sceptics like Hume, .-ell 
s psychologically a product of thought, not a datum of sense ; hence, 
vhilo Betkelev called it a "notion” and Kant an “idea of the 
•eason," Hume treated it ns a philosophical fiction. 
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strange anti even as hostile. In some forms of hypochondria, in 
which this extreme somatic insensibility and absence of zest leave 
the intellect and memory unaffected, the individual doubts his 
own existence or denies it altogether. Ribot cites the case of such 
a patient who, declaring that he had been dead for two years, 
thus expressed his perplexity : — “ J'cxiste, mais en dehors da la 
vie reellc, materielle, et, malgre moi, rieu ne m'ayant donna la 
mort. Tout cst mecauiquc cbez moi et se fait inconsciemment” 1 
It is not because they accompauy physiological funetions essential 
to the efficiency of the organism as an organism, but simply 
because they are the most immediate and most constant sources of 
feeling, that these massive but ill-defined organic aeusations arc 
from the first the objects of the directest aud most unreflecting 
interest. Other objects have at tho outset but a mediate interest 
through subjective selection in relation to these, and nerer become 
so instinctively and inseparably identified with sel£ never lmve the 
same inwardness This brings us to a new point, As soon as 
definite perception beans, the body os an extended thing is dis- 
tinguished from other bodies, and such organic sensations as can be 
localized at all are localized' within It. At tho same time tho 
actions of other bodies npon it are accompanied by pleasures and 
pains, while their action upon each other is not. The body also is 
the only thing directly set in motion by the reactions of these 
feelings, the purpose of such movements being to bring near to it 
the things for which there is appetite and to remove from it those 
towards which there is aversion. It is thus not merely the typo of 
occupied space and the centre from which all positions are reckoned, 
but it affords us an unfailing and ever-present intuition of the actu- 
ally felt and living self, to which all other things are external, more 
or Ites distant, and at times absent altogether. The body then first 
of all gives to self a certain measure of individuality, permanence, 
and inwardness. 1 ’ 

Rut with the development of ideatiou there arises within this 
what wc may call an inner zone of self, having still more nnitv 

- A '° lu l° at “f 3 sta 8« » ot <«Sy n» intuition of 
the bodily self doing or suffering here and now, bnt also memories 
of what it lias been and done uuder varied circumstances in the 
past. External impressions have by this time lost in novelty and 

,'nmW IC lt a ? r in& tr! ? u of iJeas - largely increased in 

number, distinctness, and mobility, diverts attention and often shuts 
out the things of sense altogether. In all such reminSen„ or 
ei ene a generic image of self is the centre, and every new imairo 
as ,t arises derives afi its interest from relation to ri.is and fo 
Jf® , from bodily appetites new desires may be qnickencd’and old 

imev eitinw 11 P d .r "‘ Cn tha4 53 actllall 3' Present is dull and 

, Imt desires and emotions, it must bo remombered 
though awakened, by what is only imaginary, invariably entail artini 

to^e l imim U i^ tl ° nS 'if"' i i"* 1 ' 1 t,lcS8 tho generic image of self comes 

»as & t=s-.as*¥? wass 


such and such an aim in life. The main instrument in the forma- 
tion of this concept, as of others, is language, and especially tho 
social intercourse that language makes possible. Up to this point 
the presentation of self has shaped that of liot-self, — tliut Ss to say, 
external things have been comprehended by the piojeution of 1M 
characteristics. lint now the order is in a sense reversed : the indi- 
vidual advances to a fuller self-knowledge by comparing the self 
within with what is first discernible iu other persons without So 
far arani I’hmme ml la toeiiU j it is through tho “ us ” that wc learn 
of the “mo" (comp. p. 75 note 1), Collective action for common ends 
is of the essence of society, and in taking counsel together for the 
good of his tribe each one learns also to take counsel with himself 
for his own good on the whole; with the idea of the common weal 
arises the idea of happiness as distinct from momentary gratification. 
Thu extra-regarding impulses are now confronted !>v n reasonable 
self-love, and in the deliberations that thus ensue activity attains 
to its highest forms, those of thought and volition. In the first 
wc have a distinctly active manipulation of ideas as comjKired 
with the mow passive spectacle of memory and imagination. 
Thereby emerges a contrast between the thinker and these objects 
of his thou "lit, including among them the mere generic image of 
self,, from which is now formed this conception of self as a person. 
A similar, even sharper, contrast also accompanies the excrete 'of 
what is very misleadingly termed “self-control," i.c., control by this 
personal self of “ the various natural affections," to me lluticr's 
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- - G -- — definitely lo.-iu-.u, vnu,u w, uiuimh^ aim concen- 
trating attention upon ideas is no doubt referred to the btain, but 
this is only comparable with the localization of otiier efforts in the 
mills ; when we think ive commonly fed also, aud the emotional 
basis is of all tho most subjective and inalienable. If we siwak of 
tlus latest phase of self as par cxcclkw “the inner self" such 
language is then mainly figurative, inasmuch as the contrasts just 
described are contrasts into which spatial relations do not enter. 

The term "reflexion" or internal perception is applied to that state Self-con- 
or mind m Which some particular presentation or group of prc.-elita- scions- 
t ions (a or y) is not simply in tho field of consciousness but t!ierea 3 ness, 
consciously related to s cXwhich is also presented at tho same time? 

Self here may bo symbolized by if, to emphasize the fact that it is 
1 r «» m* l 'ncr an object in tlm field of consciousness. The relation 
« tlio two is commonly expressed by saving, “Tills lx or v) is un- 
it^* Sdft™ 01 VQ * t 'n 1 ! 1 W 11 is tliat l^ieeive, think, wifi 
it. belf.conseioiisncs3, m the narrowest sense as when we sav " I 
know myself, lam conscious that I am,” Ac, is but a s “dal! thou,)! 
the most important, mstanco of this internal perception: hero ‘■dr 

5a-S3P«** r l3tiw » t0 (with a difference, Ji')! tlm 

u ject itself— at least so we say — is or appeals as its own obieet 
It has been often maintained that tho differed “ bet" con 


r .««* irate 

logical growth and stnichnZw,? 1 ”" lBustra ticins of the nsvehn. 
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ally when thc«c are over or liavo ceased to bo all-engiossing. Xow 
in such cases it will bo found that some effect of the preceding state 
of objective absolution peisists, like wounds lccoived in bnttlc un- 
noticed till tlic light is over, — such, e.^.as the wcai incss of muscular 
exertion or of long concentration of attention ; some pleasurable or 
painful after-sensation pissiioly experienced, or an emotional wave 
subsiding but not j et spent ; “ tlie j ir of intci ruptcil expectation, ” 
or the relief of sudden attainment after aiduous striving, making 
prominent tlie tontrastof contentment and want in that paiticulai ; 
oi, finally, tlie quiet retiosnect ami mental imniimtion in which wo 
note wlia't tune has wrought upon us and cither legiot or approve 
what we wore and did. All such plantations nic of the class out 
of which, as we lnne seen, the presentation of self is built up, and 
so foun in each ci«e tho coneiete bond connecting the genouc 
im lge of self with its object. 1 In this wnv and in this lespect each 
ts.i (onuctc instance ofwlntwecall a state, acf, nllection, Ac., and 
the judgments in wlucli such lolations to tho standing picseutntion 
of self mo leeogni/ed are tho otigiiml and the tape of all leal pie- 
dications (comp p. SI). The oppoilunitics foi uflcxion ate at 
fust few, the materials being as it were tin list upon attention, and 
the lcsultmg “percepts "are but vague. By the time, how era, tint 
a clear conception of self lias been attained tho exigencies of life 
make it a frequent object of contemplation, and as the ahstt.ict of 
a seiics of instances ot such definite Self-consciousness we to ich tho 
puioly formal notion of a subject or puie ego Tor ciupiuc.il 
ps\ clmlogv tlii< notion is iiltiniite ; its spceulatiic tieatment falls 
altogifhci — tisinllj liitdei the heading “ iatiou.il psychology " — to 
met iphj sic s 

The glow th of intellection and -ilf coum iousucss 1 exacts power- 
fully upon tin* emotional and active side of mind To des uhe tho 
vauotis soutee-, of ficltng and of de-iie that tliusaiise — .estlietie, 
sotid and leligious sentiment-, pride, .ambition, selfishness, sym- 
pathy, Ac — is beyond tlie scope of systematic psychology and 
eei tainlv quite heyoml the limits of an aitule like" 1 ho ptosint. J 
But at feast a general Joinin' of the charaetciistiis of aetn ity on 
this higlit st 01 rational lead is indispens ible. If we aie to gam 
any oici sight in a mattei of such complexity it is of the lirat im- 
portance to keep steiilily in a lew, as a tundiiuentnl principle, tint 
as the causes ot feeling become mme complex, internal, and lepic- 
sentatiao tlie consequent actions eh liigo in like mauiici. We haie 
noted this, connexion already in the case of the enn lgence of desire-, 
and seen tint desire in prompting to the -ixnh tor me ms to its 
end is the pi tmum mo i *«i of intellection (pp 7.S-7.1). lint iiitclloi t 
does much mme than deibe and contmc in unquestioning sub- 
sen icuee to the impulse of tlie moment, like some demon of Eastern 
fable ; even the bmte-, whose cunniug is on tlie whole of this -oit, 
aie not without traces of selt-eontiol. As moth os contliet and tho 
orals of lusty action lean to mind, deliberation succeeds to meie 
lnicntion mul design In moments of lcistttc, tlie more imperious 
craaings lieing stilled, besides tlie lebcirstl of f.nliues m successes 
in tlie past, come longei and longei fligbts of imagination into the 
futiue. Both furnish nixtcunl loi intellectual lumuntion, and so 
a\c liaae at length (1) conceptions of general and distant cuds, as 
wealth, powci, knowledge, and— self-eoiisciousness lining aiisen — 
the conception also of tlie happiness oi poi rection of self, anil (2) 
maxims or practical generalizations as to the best means to those 
ends Instead of actions detcimined by the ns a hi go of blind 
passion we lnac conduct sliapod by wliat is literally pmdeneo oi 
loresight, tlie pursuit of ends that aie not esteemed desirable till 
tliea aie judged to be good Tlie good, it is truly uiged, is not to 
be ldculihed aaatli the pleasant, tot tlie one implies a staiulnid and 
a judgment and tlie othci nothing but a bate tact of feeling ; thus 
the good is often not pie ismt and tho pleasant not good ; in talk- 
ing of the good, in shoit, we aie passing out of tho region of liatuio 
into that ol eliaiactei. It is so, and yet this piogioss is itself so 
fai natural as to admit of psychological explication. As ahc.xdy 
urged (p 72), the causes of feeling change as the constituents of con- 
sciousness change and depend moie upon the form of that conscious- 
ness as that inci eases m complexity. When w c can deliberately 
range to and fio in time and circumstances, tho good that is not 
dncctly pleisant may indeed bo piofeued to wliat is only pleasant 
wliilo attention is confined to the scon and sensible ; but then tho 
choice of such good is itself pleasant, — pleasanter than its rejection 
w ould have been, rieedom of will in the sense ot absolute nilii- 
tiauness oi “causeless a olition," then, is at least without suppoit 
fiom expeiience. Tlie immediate affiimation of self-eonsciousiicss 

1 TIie\ line thus a ccitnm analog! to the prosentatii o element in external 
perception, tlie ro picaentatwe elements being furnished hi the lest of the 
generic image of self But, as this generic image is combined witli and prim- 
anil sustained by a continuous stream of organic sensations, the analoc> is 
noticrjoxact 

- Hie psychology of a century or so ago, like tho hiologj of the same period, 
waslargelj of the “natural lustorj " type and was much occupied with such 
descriptions ; miters like Dugald Stewart, Brown, and Abercrombie, c n , draw 
freelv from biography (and even from fiction) illustrations of tlic populaily 
reccncd mental faculties and affections. A \crj complete and competent 
handling of the lanous emotions and springs or notion will he found m Bam, 
The Emotions unit tho H'lH; Xalilnwskj, Das GtfuhhltTkn, 2d cd , 1SS4, is 
also good 
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flint in tlic moment of action we mo fiee must lie admitted indeed, 
but it does not pioio wliat it is supposed to pioic— tho existence 
of a liberum arbilrtum indiffucnlix— but only that tho lelation of 
the end nppiovetl to the cmpitical self as then picseutcd was the 
detei mining motive. This fieodom ot tins empmcal -elf is m all 
eases a i dative freedom ; hence at a latci time wo often come to 
see that in some past act of choice we weio not om tiuo sehes, 
not l cully fiee. Oi peiliipswc hold that wo i icic fiee and could 
have acted otheiwiso ; and this also is tine if wo suppose the pinto 
of the jmiely foimal and abstract conception of self lmd been 
occupied by some otliei mood of thatcmpnical self which is con- 
tinuously, but at no one moment completely, picseutcd. It must, 
howcicr, be admitted tlint psychological analysis in such cases is 
not only actually incomplete but in one lcspiet must necessarily 
nlwaj s lcmnin so ; and that loi tlie simple icason tlmt nil wo discern 
by icllcxion must eaci be less than all we aie. That empnical self 
that the suhjei t =ees and e\ on fashions is aftei all only its object 
and woikmnnslup, not itself. If this be so, the nidctcimiiust posi- 
tion, that paitmiiai acts aie not fully detci mined by alight m con- 
«i iousucss, cm ncithci bo cei tainly established not finally ovcitlnown 
on scit ntihe gi omuls ; bnttlicpicsumption is against it. In anotliei 
soii-e, how cm, it may fie allowed that fieedom is possible, if not 
actual, i iz., as si non\ moils with self mlc oi autonomy. Fieedom 
applies not to the ultimate -ouicc of an activity but to execution ; 
that man is fiee “externally” who tail do what lie pleases, and 
when we talk of intci nnl fieedom tlie same meaning holds J 

I’lnuoGUAriiY. — A. l/istoi ical . — Tlicie aie few good woiks on 
tlie lnstoiy of psychology , tlio only ono in Lnglisli (Ii. Blakey, 
History of' the Philosophy of Mmtl fiom the Earlust Pa iod to the 
Picscnl Time, London, 1S4S) is saul to be woitbless. F A. Cams’- 
Gihchiihtc dir Psychologic (Leipsie, ISOS) is at least useful foi lefei- 
tnce. A woik healing the same title by H. Sicbeek, ot which onlj 
the lirat put has jet appealed ' ‘‘ ■' chrasious — (l ) 

Die Psychologic ion .histotcks, : ion Anstohlc. 

In zit Thomas ion .Iqmno, Gotlin, 1SS0 and 1SS4) is thoiouglilj and 
c in fully done. Du Philosophic in ihicr Geschichlc (/ Psychologic), 
In the bite Piofessoi Haims (Beilin, 1S7S), is also good. Itibot’s 
/ n P\yJiologii Anglaisc coitlcmpoiainc (2d cd , Pans, 3S75) and La 
P-uchologic Allciiuiiidc contempoi mm (Pans, 1S79) aie lucid ami 
conci-e m stjlc, though tlic lattei woik in places is supeiiuial and 
niatuuate 

1!. Post Inc. -The most useful anil complete woik as nil intio- 
duclion, and loi tho English icadei, is Mr Sully ’s well-nirangeil 
and Will-Wlilten Outlinis of rsyihologi/ (2d cd., London, 1SS.">). 
Of moie aihaneed text-books the litc Piofcssor Volkmann’s Lcln- 
buch dcr Psychologic (2 aois , Sil ed , Kotlien, ISSa, edited bj' 
Cot nehus) is n moinunciit woitliy the lifelong labotus it entailed. 
Written in tho mam fiom a Hcibaitian standpoint, it is still tho 
work of ono who not only find ie.ul and thought oi ei all that was 
w oi th leading by ps\ cliologists ot ci ciy school but was nmisuallj 
gilted w ith tho qualities that mako a good invcstigatoi and n good 
expositor. The nnpoi twice of tho Iletb u tian nsvcliologj to English 
students lias been too long om looked ; wliiio it lias much m 
common with the English piefeicnco foi empincal methods, it is 
in aim, if not m attunment, gieatlyin adianco of English wiitu- 
in exactness and sj stem Otliei excellent w oiks of the same school 
are II. VT. II. Diobiseli’- Dmpirischc Psychologic (Leipsie, 1842), 

T. Waitz’s LiJn bitch dir Psi/chologic als Kahn icisscnschaft (Biuus- 
wick, 1843), and Steintlinl’s Einlcihmg in die Psychologic und 
Sjn mini isscnscJiaft (Beilin, 1S71). To tho lionouieil name of Lot/o 
belongs a distinguished place in any enumeration of lecent pioduc- 
tions m philosophy ; his Median ischc Psychologic (Gottingen, 1852) 
is still inluablo ; but it is out of punt and seaice. A laige pxit 
of las Mihiohosmos (3 iols, 3d cd , 1S76-S0 ; translated into 
English, 2 vols , 1SS5) and one hook of Ins Mclapltysil (2d ed , 
1SS4 ; also translated into English) aie, liowevci, devoted to psycho- 
logjx The close connexion between the study of mind and tlie 
study of the oiganism has been moio aud moie iccognized as the 
picsont ceiitmj' has advanced, aud tlic doctrine of eiolution m 
paiticulai lias been ns fi ui t fill ill this studj'as inothei sciences that 
deal w ith life. In this respect Mi Heibeit Speneei’s Pi maples of 
Psychology (2 vols , 2d ed., 1S70) and Data of Lthus (1S79) occupy 
a foiemost place. Di B mi’s stand.aid a olumes, The Senses and the 
Intellect (3d ed., 1S73) and The Emotions and the Will (od cd., 1S75). 
contain a good deal of “ pin siologieal psycliologj',” but no adequate 
lecognitiou ot tho impoitaiice of the modem thcoiy ofdei elopment ; 
still, with tlio exception of Locke, peihaps no English wutei lias 
made equally impoitant contributions to tiie science of mind. It 
is a ciy questionable wlietliei the time has yet come foi a si stcmatic 
tieatment of tho connexions of mind and body. Wundt s Physio- 
logisihc Psychologic (2 vols , 2d od., 1SS0) is lather a phjsiology 
added to a psj'cliologj’ than an attempt at such a sj stemahe treat- 
ment. It is, iiowovcr, a thoroughly able woik by one who is both 
a good psychologist and a good plivsiologist (J. W*.) 

PSYCHOPHYSICS. See Weber’s Law. 


J Sec Ethics, to which these questions more fitlj belong 
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PTAKM6AX. See Gnouss, rol. si. p. 222. 

PTERODACTYLS. The extinct flying reptiles known 
as “pterodaetj'les” are among the most aberrant forms of 
animals, either living or extinct. Since the beginning of 
this century, when Blumenbach and Cuvier first described 
the remains of these curious creatures, they have occupied 
the attention of naturalists, and various opinions have been 
expressed as to their natural affinities. The general pro- 
portions of their bodies (excepting the larger head and neck) 
and the modification of the forelimb, to snpjiort a mem- 
brane for flight, remind one strongly of the bats, but the 
resemblance is only superficial ; a closer inspection shows 
that their affinities are rather with reptiles and birds. 

In all pterodactyls the head, neck, and forelimb are 
large in proportion to the other parts of the body (fig. 1). 
The skull is remarkably avian, and even the teeth, which 
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arc paralleled mU®* *!f n 1 *° ^rd-like, 
America. .] n d<dn» from t JT too t tlled birds of North 

wnnnalt, but rounded and mSikl that^r 5 
that of a reptile. Tlie i>o<-ition ifW °. f . a blrd than 
hencath and not at the LkTthl Cond ^ e - 
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tremity of the vertebra next in front cf if. The eight or 
nine cervical vertebne arc always large, uml arc Mnreeded 
by about fourteen or sixteen which bear ribs. Probably 
there are no vertebne which can be called lumbar. The 
sacrum consists of from three to six vertel-nc. The tail is 
short in some genera and very Jong in others. The sternum 
has a distinct median crest, and the scapula and coracoid 
are also much like those of carinate birds. The humerus 
has a strong ridge for the attachment of the pectoral 
mttscle, and the radius and ulna arc separate (tone,. There 
arc four distinct metacarpal^ j pacing fiom the inner or 
radial side, the first three of these bear rcsjiu-tivelv two, 
three, and four phalanges, the terminal ones hauim bad 



c ans. The phaiatmes of ft- , 

plongated, and except in one d ,2,Tr 0St di - 5t *» i 

in number. It U *i, D ^ doubtful form arc alwnvs 
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limb is small, and ilic fibula seems to have been feebly 
developed and fixed to the tibia. The hind foot has five 
digits in some forms, but only four in others. In the 
latter ease the number of phalanges to each digit, counting 
from tho tibial side, is two, three, four, fivo respectively. 
The long bones and vertebra:, as ■well as some parts of the 
skull, contained large pneumatic cavities similar to those 
found in birds. There can be little doubt that the ptero- 
dactvlcs had the power of sustained flight. The large size 
of tiie sternal crest indicates a similar development of the 
pectoral muscles and a corresponding strength in the arms. 
Tho form of the forelimb, especially its outer digit, indi- 
cates in no uncertain manner that it supported a flying 
membrane : but within the Inst few years this lias been 
more clearly demonstrated by the discovery of a specimen 
in the Solenliofen slates with the membrane preserved 
(fig. 2). The occurrence of pterodactyle remains in marine 
deposits would seem to indicate that they frequented the 
Fca'diorc ; and it is tolerably certain that those forms with 
long and slender teeth were, in part at least, fisli-eatcrs. 
Seeing, however, that the armature of the jaws varies 
considerably in the different genera, it. is most likely that 
their diet varied accordingly. 

ftcroihictylcspioviitsoinaiivaviaa peculiarities that if lias been 
proposed lo place them in a special group, to he called OrnUhonauritt, 
which would hold a position mtei mediate between si irsaml llrpUlitt. 
On the other hand, pterodactyles mv thought by mosl authorities 
to have a closer relationship with the reptiles, and the different 
genera are plaeed in a separate order of the Jirpfilia called Piero- 
pturirr. The most important genera nrc live, (1) /Vem/ne/i/bis; these 
have tlie jaws pointed .and toothed to their extremities, and the tail 
very short. (2) Jilin mj >lt urh pitch it v (tig. 2) ; this genus lias the jaws 
provided with slender teeth, but the extremities of both mandible 
and upper jaw mo pioditecd into toothless beaks, which were prob- 
ably covered with horn; the tail is extiemely long. (.'!) JJinmr- 
phodon ; in this form tho anterior teeth in both upper and lower 
jaws are long, hut those at the hinder part of the jaws me short ; 
the tail ia extremely long. (I) Ptereinodon ; similar in most respects 
to Ptenvbvlglus, hut tlie jaws are devoid of teeth. In these four 
genera the outer digit of tho mantis lias four phalanges. (6) Omi- 
thojih'nis; this form is said to have only two phalanges in tho outer 
digit of the maims ; the genus, however, is very imperfectly known, 
and it has been suggested that it may perhaps he a true bird. 

Tho Mcrovnirtit arc only known to have lived during tho Meso- 
zoic period. They are first mol with in the bower Lias, 1 lu: JJtvivv- 
plimlon mneranyx from Lyme liegis being perhaps the earliest 
known species. The Jurassic slates of Solcnhofeu have yielded a 
large number of beautifully presem-d examples of ricrodactidu.i 
and IVmmphorhynehvs, and remains of the same genera have been 
tonml in England in tho Stonesticld slate, bones of pterodactyles 
have also been obtained in some abundance from the Cretaceous 
phosphatie duposits near Cambridge ; and their remnins havc been 
met with occasionally in the Wcalden niul Chalk ol Kent. The 
genus 1‘tcvanodon is only known from the Upper Cretaceous rocks 
of North America. Tho J’tcromuria were for the most part of 
moderate or small size (seo fig. 1), but somo attained to very con- 
siderable dimensions; for instance, JihamphorJiynch us B uckla ndi 
from the Stoucslield slate probably measured 7 feet between the 
wing-tips. But the largest forms existed apparently towards the 
close of tho Mesozoic period, tho pterodactyles of the British 
Cretaceous rocks aud the American Ptcranodon being of still larger 
size : some of them, it is calculated, must liavo had wings at least 
20 feet in extent. 

Sec Bucldaml, Bridgewater Treatise, 1S20 ; Cuvier, Oiscmcnts fondles, vol. v. 

]it- 2, T>. .252(1824); Huxley. “0". •* ■ - ISitellandl," InQuuTt.Jnurn. 

Hcdl. Sot, vol. xv. ]). 058 (l J V !. ■ «■' Vrrtcbrated Animals (1ST1), 

y. 200 ; Mursli, •* Notice of New euli-onier of 1‘teramtria ( Ptcranodon )," Miner. 
■fount. Sc i. anti Art, vol. xi. )>. 507 (1S7C), ami on the “Wings of l’tcroilae- 
ivlcs.” in sinter. Jottrn. Science, vol. xxiii. j>. 251 (1SS0); Owen, raltronto- 
graphical Socicin (1851, 1802, 1S00); Seeley, Ornitho*aurta (1870); Von Meyer, 
Kentilirn. avt dent lithograph. Sehlrfir [I’nuna dcr Voneclt] (1S5S), nnfl Palavnto- 
graphira, vol. x. p. 1 (lSfll). _ (E. T. N ) 

PTOLEMIES, tlie Macedonian dynasty of sovereigns of 
Egypt. Seo Eoytt, vol. vii. pp. 7-15-748, and Mace- 
donian Empire, vol. xv. p. 144. 

PTOLEMY (Claudius Ptolem.eiis), celebrated as a 
mathematician, astronomer, aud geographer. He was a 
native of Egypt, but there is an uncertainty as to the place 
of his birth; some ancient manuscripts of his works describe 
him as of Pelusium, but Theodoras Meliteniota, a Greek 
writer on astronomy of tlie 12th century, says that lie was 


born at Ptolcmais Hcrmii, a Grecian city of the Thebaid. 
It is certain that ho observed at Alexandria during tho 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, and that he sur- 
vived Antoninus. Olympiodorus, a philosopher of tho 
Neoplatonic school who lived in the reign of the emperor 
Justinian, relates in his scholia on tho Phmlo of Plato 
that Ptolemy devoted his life to astronomy and lived for 
forty years in the so-called IT-rcpa row Kavw/3ou, probably 
elevated terraces of tho temple of Serapis at Canopus near 
Alexandria, where they raised pillars with tho results of 
his astronomical discoveries engraved upon them. This 
statement is probably correct ; we have indeed tlie direct 
evidence of Ptolemy himself that he made astronomical ob- 
servations during a long series of years; his first recorded 
observation was mado in tlie eleventh j’car of Hadrian, 
1 27 A.n., 1 and his last in the fourteenth year of Antoninus, 
151 A.n. Ptolemy, moreover, says, “ Wo make our obser- 
vations in the parallel of Alexandria.” St Isidore of Seville 
asserts that lie was of the royal race of the Ptolemies, and 
even calls him king of Alexandria; this assertion has been 
followed by others, but there is no ground for their opinion. 
Indeed Fabricius shows bj- numerous instances that the 
name Ptolemy was common in Egypt. AYeidler, from 
whom this is taken, also tells us that according to Arabian 
tradition Ptolemy lived to the ago of seventy-eight years ; 
from the same source some description of his personal 
appearance lias been handed down, which is gonei'ally 
considered as not trustworthy, but which may bo seen in 
Weid ler, J/islnritt Aslronottiin p. 177, or in tho preface to 
Ilnlmns edition of the Almagest, p. Ixi. Ptolemy’s work as 
a geographer is treated of below (p. 91 sq.), and an account 
of the discoveries in astronomy of Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
has been given in the article Astronomy. Tlicir contribu- 
tions to pure mathematics have not yet been noticed in 
tho present work. Of these the chief is the foundation of 
trigonometry, plane and spherical, including the formation 
of a tabic of chords, which served tho same purpose as our 
table of sines. This branch of mathematics was created 
by Hipparchus for llio use of astronomers, and its exposi- 
tion was given by Ptolemy in a form so perfect that for 
1400 years it was not surpassed. In this respect it may 
bo compared with the doctrine as to the motion of tlie 
heavenly bodies so well known as tlio Ptolemaic system, 
which was paramount for about tlie same period of time. 
There is, however, this difference, that, whereas the Ptole- 
maic system was then overthrown, the theorems of Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy, on the other hand, will be, as 
Delambre says, for ever tho basis of trigonometry. Tlio 
astronomical and trigonometrical systems are contained in 
the great work of Ptolemy 'H gaffy/mrim) trovragts, or, as 
Fabricius after Sj’ncellus writes it, MeyaAi; cnWa£is Ttys 
do-rpovo/ju'as; and in like manner Suidas says ovtos [IItoA.] 
Zypaifte Tor ptyav daTpopo/iov t)toi ervyra^ty. The & yntcueis 
of Ptolemy was called 'O geya s aorpoi'd/zos to distinguish 
it from another collection called *0 /ua-pos derrpovofio’s, also 
highly esteemed by the Alexandrian school, which ^con- 
tained somo works of Autolycus, Euclid, Aristarchus, ! heo- 
dosius of Tripolis, Hypsiclcs, and Menelaus. To designate 
the great work of Ptolemy the Arabs used the supoilativo 
peyuTTi), from which, the article al being prefixed, the 
hybrid name Almagest , by which it is now unit ersally 
known, is derived. 

We proceed now to consider the trigonometrical work oi iiippar 
elms and Ptolemy. In the ninth chapter of tho first book oi tlio 
•Ihnagcst Ptolemy shows how to form a table of chords. He sup- 
poses tlio circnmforcncc divided into 360 equal parts Mpara), anil 
then bisects each of these parts. Further, lie divides the diameter 


1 Weidler aiul Halma give the ninth year ; in the account of the 
ilipse of the moon in that, year Ptolemy, however, does not say, ns 
i other similar oases, he had observed, but it ha d been observed 
Almagest, iv »). 
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into 120 equal parts, and tlion for tlie subdivisions of these he em- 
ploys the sexagesimal method as most convenient tu practice, t'.e., ho 
divides each of tlie sixty parts of the radius into sixty equal parts, 
and each of these parts he further subdivides iuto sixty equal parts. 
In the Latin translation these subdivisions become “partes minntas 
primio" anil “partes minutm sccumhc," whence our “minutes” and 
“seconds” have arisen. It must not he supposed, however, that these 
sexagesimal divisions are dne to l’tolcmy ; they must have heen 
familiar to his predecessors, and were handed down from tlio Chili- 
ans. Nor did the formation of the table of chords originate with 


oi*j a lii 

chords inscribed ns » l'iiizjw in tnciru uuuna, umi linli. iii cuumii.** 
liad done the same in six books, but, he continues, every one must 
be astonished at the ease with which Ptolemy, by- means of a few 
simple theorems, has found their values ; lienee it is inferred that 
the method of calculation in the Almagest is Ptolemy's own. 

As starting-point tlie values of certain chords in terms of the 
diameter were already known, or could bo easily found by means of 
the Elements of Euclid. Thus the side of the hexagon, or the chord 
of 60°, is equal to the radius, and therefore contains sixty parts. 
The side of the decagon, or tho chord of 30°, is the greater segment 
of the radius cut in extreme and mean ratio, and therefore contains 
approximately 37' ' 4' 55" parts, of which tho diameter contains 120 
parts. Further, the square on tho side of tho regular pentagon is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the sides of the regular hexagon 
1 of Y tb ® r ®g ,ia ® decagon, all being inscribed in tho same circle 
(raid. Alii. 10) ; tho chord of 72" can therefore be calculated and 
contains approximately 70*32' 3". In like manner, the square on 
tho chord of 90 , which is tho sido of tho inscribed square, is twice 
the square on the radius ; and tho square on the chon! of 120’ or 
the side of the equilateral triangle, is three times tlie square on 
the radius; these chords can thus bo calculated approximately 

ommtfo! ^Vl*; alUcS of tliOM chords wo can calculate at 
«h°rds of the arcs which are their supplements 
L us being laid down, we now proceed to give Ptolemy's exposition 
of tho mode of obtaining his table of chords, which is a idee e of 
geometry of great elegance, and is indeed, as Dc Morgan save “ m 

of the most beautiful iu tho Greek writcra." E ^ > ' “ 1B 

He takes as basis and sets forth as a lemma tho ---.ll l-T,. .. 

ftS t, ]na 1 rirele- C Tl <!d ftft t Cr ’i™’ c ? noe «‘»»« a quadrilateral foi 
tu1L n JZ±:> T *? rccta !'K lo ,nndcr the diagonals iscqnal to 
t is H.oLlf l? rectangles under the opjKisite silks. By means of 
vrtaSS, ° f tl \ smx or « th ® difference of 

diameter of tho circle Tim *i , . 0, . lp 0 * tho sides is a 

to the fundamental formulas S ow ?rigo'mme“ ** * pWfcat 

*•!) m + S) ss “ n ^ cos ,1+cos A sin B, 

winch can therefore be estobUshcd h, «W 

3. 14°. and threo-fourtlis of 1° an^Vniw 1 jj n<1 ^ I0 chords of 0°, 

increasing by half a Sjgreo Tlii.^Ln^V tabI ° of chords 
the clionl of one-half 0 fV ;’butsLen/m 4 cfr ? ct0t! ifl, ° knew 
gcomoincally from the chord of U* °! ,0rtl rannot b ® found 

of great elegance, due probably r, T lea,ls of « lemma 

If two unequal chords L inscribed !t 5s " s folio™ 

|, e to t j,e «? than ttaL tbo JP“** "ill bo 

he proceeds 



again- « 5< lF* ,e '> < 3>-'-chord 1°<| c l lord 45> . 

chord 3Q’ g 0 _ 3 

For braver 1 <i0 ' < ’00 , ‘ >,,< 2’''' cbo ^ 1°>I chord 90'. 

CltOftl 1° <^p O' KQ* ijy* t * 

Since these values agree os far as thoseeond^ £ f ™ ' 

no seconds, Ptolemy takes 1 p2'50" 



l>y half-degvc.., ~ , . 

of the chords of these area in pints of winch thu dianu-tcr contains 
120, the subdivisions being sexagesimal ; and in tin* third hr ha, 
inserted the thirtieth parts of the diUi-rcnee-t of there cliuriie for c.lvb 
lmlf-dcgtec, in order ttmt tho chutds of the intermediate ares, which 
do not oceur in the table, may Isi calculat'd, it K-iug a— ntm-d that 
the increment of the chorda of arcs within the table for va«d, interval 
of 30* is proportional to the increment of the arc.* 

- l._.— .I..1 t .. ft!. 

11SO t _ 

applicable 

was prior fo ....... ... ,. 

of the eleventh chaptrt ... .... 

triangles is not treated separately in tlmt wo-.l;, 

, To resolve a piano tri.mglo the Greeks Mipj-t.v’d it to be in- -rib- d 
in a circle ; they must therefore haw known lbi-tlnnr. m--whi.h 
is the basis of this branch of trigononietiv — The ride, of triangle 
nvo proportional to tin- chords of the dmibl- nn-.-. whi-h im nitre 
the angles opposite to tho'c sides. In the c.vo of n right -amded 
tnangle this _ theorem, together willi Kurt. I. 32 and i7, gin Abe 
complete solution. Other triangles were n olve.) jut., right- 
angled triangles hv drawing the p-rp-ndinil.ir from a mt, t 
the opposite «.fo. In „uv place (Aim., vi. c. 7 ; vol. 1. »>. -122. , ,1 
liantia) rtolcmy solves « triangle in wliirli ti e three side, are 
given by finding the segments ol a side made l.v the ie-ri» «dii irlar 
®{'5 f [? ni , {bp 'Trtrx. It should he tmti- .-d al/o that tire 

oleicnth chapter of the first l«ok or the Alum:-.-', rmitaiin 

, tbl ' on '" ls 8,111 JwM'-bh in plane ttigonoiuctr. . The 
prohlems which are met with corre-imnd to the folfouiii- ■ lii,,,!,. 

dl’foiwa. R i “ Wt,0 . ; lbc Mn «' l-roblem for external s. v - 
Hon. Lastly, it may ho mentioned that Ptolemy (,!/i i., v j. ; ; Vo l. 

l>- 121, od. Hultiia) takes 3' S' 30" »>., 3*-?-q J ?0 .. 

Sf .-£5 

su es of a triangle lunde bv a tLml'erHl , "/ 

side aro in a ratio compounded of the nth „r *t ‘®e>"u'.uls of any 
other two aides Ti.ii -I. . I 1 e rn .. t °‘ *"p segments of ;fo ; 


ereiieiaus, an astronomer and i/coim fee 7- 1 ."“'Known to 
tlie emperor Trajan The U'ttirwtio hied m the reign of 

though most probably it came owrfrmn S T * C ' i:l,U . e ° f 
Hidccd, thinks tliat llimarehm ,)2L!uh ^’J'^fchus ; Chashs 
cal tnangle horn thatVf tin! plane ri-ll , F r ®l’ert'-°f the sph,.,;. 
of the latter further Vioh nn<i V ^ ,rovs the ori^ij 

tiiat it was U X °, E «*M. «WBmIEU 
basis ; of his theory of tranavorrais l,f"raj 0t W8tJe this theorem 
should ho noticed that . ,,s c ? s:, f 0,1 that snWect. ti 
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established. Ptolemy does not give them, but in nob cnv? when 
required applies the theorem of Mctielaux for sj.hrt in directly. This 
greatly innnw the length of his demonstrations, which tln'niodern 
rmler finds still more cumbrous. ititsuuich as in each case it was 
necessary to express the relation in tot ins of chords — the equivalents 
of fince^-only, cosines and tangents In ing of later invention. 

Such. then, was the trigonometry of the Greeks. Mathe- 
matics. indeed, lifts ever Wen, ns it were, the handmaid 
of astronomy, nntl many important methods of the former 
arose from the needs of the latter. Moreover, l>v the found- 
ation of trigonometry. Astronomy attained its final general 
constitution, in which calculations took the place of dia- 
grams. ns there latter had Wen at an earlier period sulv 
st i luted for mechanical apparatus in solving the ordinary 
problems. 1 * Further, wo find in the application of trigon- 
ometry to astronomy fi oi jtient examples ami cum a ry >- 
tematic use of the nut hod of approximations, — the basis, 
in fact, of all application of mat hematics to practical 
questions. There was a disinclination on the part of the 
Greek geometer to be satisfied with a mere approximation, 
were it ever ,<o clos.. ; and the unscientific ro/riW.'i.wj* 
shirked the labour involved in acquiring the knowledge 
which was indispensable for learning trigonometrical cal- 
culations, Thus the devdopnunt of the calculus of 
approximation's fell to the lot of the ftstiononur. who was 
both .scientific and pj.i**ti*a!.-‘ 

TVc now proceed to notice briefly the roninits t) f tin* Almm'*. 
It is divid'd into t hilt inn bioks Tit' - fil-t bock, with h in 1 } he 
n gush'd ns iiitrnduitoiy tu the wlnde work, npm - . with a slant 
pn fn - c, in which Ft oh my. nfii r *i>)m f>b-i i rations on the di ainc. 
lion bi'tweon tin cry and ptactice. give. Aristoth’s division of the 
reii tires and r< (narks on the e. rtiintv of in itlunnth tl knowledge, 
"imsmwi lint tin th‘in»n*tt.iti»u* in it pro c'dliytho iireontrovert. 
ible wav s of atithnn tie and p. muetiy, He v <>in luds - his j.refa* e 
with the stati ment tk it he will mvl.e ik nf the disvowih s of lib 
nridnessoi ,and relit" biii fl\ -ill tlm hasln « iiMittn b ntlyexphimd 
by the ancients, but tint Ire will to it with moie cuv and d. vilop. 
mint whatever Ins not but well utnh i stood m fully to »te«|. 
Ptolemy mifottunateiv vices not always t",vr this in mind, and it 
i« sometiui's ditto ult t<» distinguish what is due to him from tint 
whiih he Ins boisowed ft "in his joule, v —i‘r 

Ptolemy th< n, in the hrst eh q>t< r, j>r« supposing '"me jot linnnary 
notions on the j»ait of !)«• ie ider, nnnoiilurs that he will In il in 
order—- what is the ivhtioii of the earth to the lieaw n«, what is the 
jiositinn of the oblique v irele (the cilijitie), mid the situation of the 
inhabited juris of the c irtli : tlut lie will juviut out the dith tenors 
of climates ; that he v ill then jn<-s on to the fon«idot.itioii of the 
motion of tlie oin and moon, without which one cannot have a 
just theory of the star*; lastly, that ho will consider the sphere of 
the fixed stars ami then the theory of the five st irs called ** plain t«.” 
All these things — I'.z,, the jdienomeiin ol the Ik.ivuiIv bodies— he 
s.ivs he will endeavour to cxjdaiii in taking for principle that vvhieli 
is'ev ident, ical, and v-vriain, in testing every whole on tin' surest 
observations anil applying geometrical methods. He then enters 
on a sutninaty exposition ol the gmeial principles on vvhielt his. 
Syntax!^ is based, and adduces nignments to show tint the luaven 
is of a spherical form and that it moves after the manner or a 
sphere, that the earth nbo i« of a fotin wliieli is .sensibly sjdiciic.il, 
that tlie earth is in the centre of the heavens, that it is'hut a jioint 
in compirison with tlie distances of the stars, and tint it lias not 
any motion of translation. With respect to the revolution of the 
earth louiut its axis, which he says some have held, Ptolemy, while 
admitting that this snpjiosition renders the exjdaimtion of tlie 
jiUcnoincna of the heavens much more simple, yet regards it as 
altogether ridiculous. Listly, he lays down that there are two 
jvrincipal and different motions in the heavens — one liy which all 
the stars are carried from east to west uniformly about the poles of 
tlie equator ; the other, vv hich is peculiar to some of tlie stars, is in 
a contrary direction to the former motion niul takes place louud 
different poles. These jirelimiiury notions, which are all older than 
Ptolemy, form the subjects of the second and following chapters, 
lie next jnocceds to the construction of his table of clioids, of 
which we have given an necount, and which is indispensable to 
practical astronomy. The employment of this table ptesupposes 
the evaluation of the obliquity oT tlie ecliptic, the knowledge of 
w hicli is indeed the foundation of all astronomical scienco. Ptolemy 
m the next chapter indicates two means of determining this angle 
bv observation, describes tlie instruments he employed for that 
purjiose, and finds tlie same value which had already been found 

1 Comte, Systolic tie Politique Positive, in. 321. 

a Cantor, Vorlcsungcn ti her Geschichle < ter Mathcmatik, p. 350. 
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bv Kratostbenes and used by Hijvparclius. This "is followed liv 
spherical geoinotiy anil trigonometry enough for the detei inina t ion 
of the connexion between tlie ann's right ascension, declination, 
and longitude, and for tlie fm motion of a table of declinations to 
etch degree of longitude. Dclambre says lie found both this and 
the table of chords very exact." 3 

In book ii., aftir some remntks on the situation of the habitable 
pirtsol" the oil tb, Ptolemy proceeds to make deduetions from the 
piincijilts establish* d in the jnceuling book, which lie does by 
tin ms of the theorem of Mencktns The length of the longest 
d iv bring giv* n, lie shows how to detciinim' the aies of the horizon 
intm-ejited Ivtween the equator and the ecliptic — the amplitude 
of the i ist' in point of the ecliptic at the solstice — for ditlerciit 
dvgn cs nf obliquitv of the sphcio ; hence he finds the height of the 
l«>le and rci ijirocally. Prom the same data lie shows how to find 
at what plnYs and’ timis the sun becomes veitie.il and how to 
ctleulate the ratio- of gnomons to their iquinoetial and solstitial 
shadows. at noon and conversely, j>ointing out, however, that the 
hirer method is wanting in prevision. All these matter* lie con* 
siib r- fully and works out in detail for the patallel of lthodos. 
Therm giv<s us three teison- for the selection of that parallel by 
Ptolemy : the tii-t is that the height of the polo nt Khodes is 33 s , 
a whole miiulsr, when .is at Alexandria he believed it to be 30° RS'; 
thetuond is tint Hijqiatvlitis hnl nude at Uliodcs many observa- 
tions ; the thinl is that the dim ite of Rhodes holds the mean jd.iee 
of the seven climates subsequently ih scribed, llelambre suspects 
a fourth reason, which he thinks is (he fine one, that l’tolciny had 
t.ikin hiscx.imjilesfioin the woiks of Hippirehns, who observed at 
llhoih s and h ul m.ide tin cal* nl it tuna Tor the jdnee whei ehe lived. 
In ilupttrxi. Ptolemy give* an exposition of the most important 
propel liis of < teh jur.illol, eoininencing with the equator, which lie 
cnioicbTS as the south* in limit of the habitable quaiter of the 
* uth. For each pivallel or climate, which is deteimined by the 
lmgtli *>f the longest day. lie gives the lntitude. a jirincijval jilace 
on the ptralld. and the lengths of tho .shadows of the gnomon at 
the i olstii' s and t quitiox. In the next chapter he enters, into par- 
ti. ul u s .uni iininin - what me the aies of the equator which cross 
the lmi i. - mi at the same time as givi n aies of the ecliptic, or, which 
iiimes to the sune thing, the time which a given me of tho oclijitie 
Uki s to < ro-s the horizon of a given place. lie nuives at a formula 
Am ilenlatlng aseeiisioiml tliifciiiiccs and gives tables of ascensions 
iimngiil hv 10 of longitude foi the ililleieiit climates from the 
iquitor to that where the longest day is seventeen lioure. lie 
tin n ' hows the use of these tables in the investigation of tlm length 
of the day for a given elimate, of the manner of reducing temporal - * 
to equinoctial hours ami r.\v versa, nml of the nonagesininl point 
nml the point of oriiutntion of tlie celijitie. To the following 
chapters of this, hook lie detei minis the angles formed liy the inter- 
sections of the ecliptic — fu-t with the meridian, then with the 
horizon, niul lastly with the veil ical eiiele— and concludes by giving 
tables of the nugles and ares formed liy the intei. section of these 
citcles, for the seven climates, from the parallel of Jleioo (thirteen 
hour-.; to that of the mouth of the lloiyrihenos (sixteen hours'). 
These tables, lie adds, should lie completed by the situation of the 
chief towns in all countries according to their latitudes and longi- 
tudes ; this lie promises to do in a separate treatise and 1ms in fact 
done in hi* (><<ynt]>k>r. 

Hook iii. treats of the motion of the sun and of the length of tho 
year. In older to understand the difficulties of this question . 
Ptolemy says one should read the books of the ancients, anil especi- 
ally those of Hijqnichtis, whom he praises “as a lover of labour 
and a lover of ti uth ” (ib - 5p! ^iXorirtp r« o/too sol <pi\a\q0ci). lie 
begins by telling us how Ilippirelms was led to discover the jire- 
cession of the equinoxes ; lie relates the observations which led 
Iliprarchus to his second great discovery, that of the eccentricity 
of the solar mbit, and gives the hypothesis of the eccentric by 
whieli ho explained the inequality ot tlie sun’s motion, rtolemy 
concludes this hook by giving a clear exposition of the circum- 
stances on which the 'equation of time depends. All this the 
reader will find in tho m Helo Am Ktwnstv (vok ii. p. 750). Ptolemy, 
moreover, applies Apollonius’s liyjiotliesis of the epicycle to oxj'loin 
the inequality of tlie sun's motion, nml shows that it leads to the 
Mine results 'as tho liyjiotliesis of the eccentric. He piefors tlie 
latter hypothesis ns more simple, requiring only one and not two 
motions, anil as equally fit to clear ujv tho difficulties. In the 
second chapter there are some general remarks to which attention 
should 1h> directed. X\*e find the principle laid down that for tho 
explanation of phenomena one should adopt the simplest hypothesis 
that it i* possible to establish, jirovidcd that it is not contradicted 
by the observations in any important respect. 3 This line princijilo, 

3 De Morgan, in Smith’s Jlielionary of Gi «A - and Homan Biogivplitj, 
s.t - . "rtoleinicus, Claudius." 

4 Knipvcnt, temporal or variable. Tlieso hours varied in length vmh 
the seasons ; they were used in ancient times anil arose from tho 
division of tlio natural day (from sunrise to sunset) into twelve parts 

3 Aim., cd. Hnlma, i. 159. 
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, , Jication, may, we think — regard being paid 

<o its place in the J Imaged — be justly attributed to Hipparchus, 
it is the first law of the “philosophia prima" of Comte. 1 AN o find in 
the same page another principle, or rather practical injunction, that 
»n investigations founded on observations where great delicacy is 
required we should select those made at considerable intervals of 
time in order that the errors arising from the imperfection which is 
inherent in all observations, even in those made with the greatest 
can-, may be lessened by being distributed over a largo number of 
years, tu the same chapter we find also the principle laid down 
that the object of mathematicians ought to bo to represent ail the 
celestial phenomena by uniform and circular motions. This prin- 
ciple is stated by Ptolemy in the manner which is unfortunately 
too common with him, — that is to say, lie does not give the least 
indication whence he derived it. We know, however, from Sim- 
plicius, on the authority of Sosigenes, 5 that* Plato is said to have 
proposed the following problem- to astronomers: “What regular 
=n*f determined motions being assumed would fully account for 
the phenomena of the motions of the planetary bodies ?” AVe know, 
too, from the same source that Eudemus says in the second book of 
his History of Astronomy that “Eudoxus of Cnidus was the first 
of the Greeks to take in hand hypotheses of this kind,”* that lie 
was in fact the first Greek astronomer who proposed a geometrical 
hypothesis for explaining the periodic motions of the planets— the 
famous system of concentric spheres. It thus appears that the 
principle laid down here by Ptolemy can bo traced to Eudoxus and 
P/ato ; ami it is probable that they derived it from the same source, 
namely, Archytai and the Pythagoreans. AVe have indeed the 
direct testimony of Getninus of Khodcs that the Pythagoreans 
endeavoured to explain the phenomena of the heavens by uniform 
tad circular motions. 4 

books iv,, v. are devoted to the motions of the moon, which are 
very complicated ; the moon in fact, though the nearest -to ns of 
all the heavenly bodies, lias always been the one which has given 
the greatest trouble to astronomers. 5 Book iv., in which Ptolemy 
follows Hipparchus, treats of the first and principal inequality of 
the moon, which quite corresponds to the inequality of the sun 
treated of in the third book. As to the observations which should 
Ik* employed for the investigation of the morion of the moon, 
l toUmy tolls us that lunar eclipses should bo preferred, inasmuch 

mran^ PV Ti t 'o nl . 00 J, 1 ® r kcc without any error on the score of 
J**” 1 ’,® 5 - The first thing to be determined is the time of tho 

riiTwishWnni‘^rV^ l /* IWrel,U t- by com p :lrin S the observations of 

i 'f?" wuh h * s wo* discovered that tho shortest period 
tu which the lunar eclipses return in tho same order was 12G 007 
days and 1 hour. In this period he finds 4267 lunntions. 4573 
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important *i.I- ..c of which he made his most 
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tiulos, arranged according to their constellations; and the eights 
book commences with a similar catalogue of tho stars in tho con- 
stellations of the southern hemisphere. This catalogue has been 
the subject of keen controversy amongst modern astronomers. 
Some, as Flamsteed and Lalando, maintain that it was the same 
catalogue which Hipparchus had drawn up 265 years before Ptolemy, 
whereas others, of whom Laplace is one, think that it is the work 
of Ptolemy himself. The probability is that in the main the 
catalogue is really that of Hipparchus altered to suit Ptolemy's 
own time, but that in making tho changes which were ncccssaiy 
a wrong precession was assumed. This is Delambre’s opinion ; 
lie says, “Whoever may have boon tho true author, tlio catalogue 
is unique, and does not suit the age when Ptolemy lived ; by sub- 
tracting 2° 40’ from all tho longitudes it would suit the ago oi 
Hipparchus ; this is all that is certain.”® It lias been remarked 
that Ptolemy, living at Alexandria, at which city tho altitude of 
the pole is 5° loss than at Rhodes, where Hipparchus observed, 
coulu hare seen stars which arc not visible at Rhodes ; none of 
these stars, however, arc in Ptolemy's catalogue. The eighth book 
contains, moreover, a description of the milky 1 way and the manm r 
of constructing a celestial globe ; it also treats of the configura- 
tion of tho stars, first with regard to tho sun, moon, and planets, 
and then with regard to tho horizon, and likewise of the different 
aspects of the stars and of their rising, culmination, ami setting 
simultaneously with the sun. 

The remainder of the work is devoted to the planets. The ninth 
book commences with what concerns them all in general. The 
planets are much nearer to the earth than the fixed stars and 
more distant than tho moon. Saturn is the most distant of all, 
then Jupiter and then Mars. These three plnncts are at a greater 
distance from the earth than the sun.® So far all astronomers are 
agreed.. This is not the ease, he savs, with respect to the two 
remaining planets. Mercury' and A r ciius, which the old astronomers 
placed between the sun and earth, whereas more recent writers* 
have placed them beyond the sun, because they were never seen on 
Hc £ I i0WS .?“* * ,us reasoning is not sound, for they 
mi B ht be nearer to ns than the sun and not in the same plane, anil 
3*"^ never , ?T* on tl,c snn - He decides in favour of tho 
' VM lmi ec i l , tllat of niost mathematicians. 
___ °S t l ? arr j»igcincnt of the planets in order or distance 

was the relatreo length of their pcrioiSie times; tho greater tl-o 

ib LtW ' ras t,w, B bt > "-ould be the time required fbr 
its descnption. Heuce we see the origin of the difficulty and tlio 
difference of opinion as to tho unuimmont of the sun Vo™ 
and A onus, since the times in which, as seen from the c'artli tiler 
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required to find sucka system of eqimhle'cireiiK f 5 1Ia ?' m 8 : it was 
represent the incnunlirie* it? „ uat) C ® lrc 'dar motions ns would 
moon, and the pTanets RoW motions of the sun, the 
the planets; he savs that “this r b j? question for 

celestial things, which admit of nriti c K°. n °f the essence of 
that this planetaiy thcor^is 0 „e of ” 

no one hah yet completely succeeded aml 

oiving.it, these ^difficulties that Hipparchus Iwlml"* lt was 

all things, and who, moreover lnd « n i • l0 , ,o , vei1 tn »h alwvo 
cessors observations either so Miiinr iSu rcceivctl fr °m his prede- 
hc has left-], ad succeeded, as 711 ° P - recUe as «>°» that 
motions of the sun and f* representing tl.a 

mcnced the theory of the ,iL.® “t btt * had not even com. 
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continues, to arrange the observations which had been made on 
them in a methodic order and to show thence that the phenomena 
did not agree with the hypotheses of mathematicians at- that time. 
He showed that in fact each planet had two inequalities, which 
are different for each, that the retrogradations are also different, 
whilst other astronomers admitted only a single inequality and 
the same retrogradation ; ho showed further that their motions 
cannot bo explained by eccentrics nor by epicycles carried along 
conecntrics, hut that it was necessary to combine both hypotheses. 
After these preliminary notions he gives from Hipparchus the 
periodic motions of the five planets, together with the shortest 
times of restitutions, in which, moreover, he 1ms made somo slight 
corrections. He then gives tables of the mean motions in longitude 
and of anomaly of each of the .five planets, 1 and shows how the 
motions in longitude of the planets can bo represented in a general 
manner by means of the hypothesis of the eccentric combined with 
that of tiie epicycle. lie next applies liis theory to each planet 
and concludes tiie ninth book by the explanation of the various 
phenomena of the planet Mercury. In the tenth and eleventh 
books ho treats, in like manner, of the various phenomena of the 
planets Venus, Mai's, Jnpiter, and Saturn. 

Book xii. treats of the stationary and retrograde appearances of 
each of the planets and of the greatest elongations of Mercury and 
Venus. The author tells us that some mathematicians, and amongst 
them Apollonius of Perga, employed the hypothesis of the epicycle 
to explain the stations and retrogradations of the planets. Ptolemy 
goes into this theory, but does not change in the least the theorems 
of Apollonius ; he only promises simpler and clearer demonstra- 
tions of them. Dclambre remarks that those of Apollonius must 
liave been very obscure, since, in order to make the demonstrations 
in the A hnific.it intelligible, ho (Dclambre) was obliged to recast 
them. This statement of Ptolemy is important, as it shows that 
the mathematical theory of the planetary motions was in a toler- 
ably forward state long before his time. Finally, book xiii. treats 
of the motions of tho planets in latitude, also of the inclinations of 
their orbits and of the magnitude of these inclinations. 

Those who Tvissli to go into detail? ami learn the mathematical explanation of 
this celebrated system of “eccentrics” niul "epicycles" arc referred to the 
Almagest itself, which can he most conveniently studied iu Halmn’s edition, 2 to 
Dohunbre’s Histnice dr I'Astmiom ie .lnrint'ir, the second volume of which is for 
the most part devoted to the .Umagtttfi or to Narrien’s History of Astronomy,* 
ill which the subject is treated with great clearness. 

Ptolemy concludes his great work by saving ibat helms included in it every- 
thing of practical utility which in liis judgment should Unit a place in a 
treatise on astronomy at tiie time it was written, witli relation as well to dis- 
coveries ns to methods. His work was justly called by him ’MaOtj/istriKi) 
SiVraJit, for it was in fact tlic mathematical form of the work which cansevl 
it to l* preferred to all others which treated of the same .science, but not by 

the sure nietho Is or geometry and calculation." Accordingly, it soon spread 
from Alexandria to all places where ast renomy was cultivated ; numerous copio3 
were made of it, and it became the object of serious study on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. Amongst its numerous commentators may lie mentioned 
Tappus and Tliecm of Alexandria in the 4th century and Proelus in the 6th. 
It was translated into Latin by Boetins, but this translation has not come 
down to ns. The Fyntaxis was translated into Arabic at Baghdad by order of 
tiie enlightened caliph Al-Mamun, who was himself an astronomer, about S2~ 
a.p., mid the Arabic translation was revised in tho following century by 
Tluibit ilm Korrn. The emperor Frederick II. caused the-l/ieogcsf to be trans- 
lated from the Arabic into Latin at Naples about 12S0. In the 15th century it 
was translated from a Greek manuscript in the Vatican by George of Trebiroml. 
In the same century an epitome of the Almagest was commenced by Ptirlucli 
(died 1161) and completed by liis pupil and successor in the professorship of 
astronomy in the university of Vienna, Regiomontanus. Tho earliest edition 
of this epitome is that of Venice, 1 106, and this was the tlrst appearance of 
tlic .Jfimwst in print. The first complete edition of the Almagtst is that of P. 
Liechtenstein (Venice, 1515), — a Latin version from the Arabic. _ The Latin 
translation of George of Trebizoml was first printed in 152$, at Venice. The 
Greek text, which was not known in Ruropc until the 15th century, was first 
published in the 16th bv Simon Gmueus, who was also tho first editor of the 
Greek text of Euclid, a'c Basel, 15SS. This edition was from a manuscript in 
the library or Nuremberg— -where it is no longer to be found— which had been 
presented by Regiomontanus, to whom it was given bv Cardinal Bcssnriou. 
The last edition of the Almgtst is that orilalmn, Greek with French translation, 

' in two vols., Paris, 1S1S-16. On the manuscripts of the Almagest and its biblio- 
graphical history, see Fabricins, PAMiotlicea G'r.-vxr, cd. Horten, vol. v. p. ISO, 
and Ilalma’s preface. An excellent summary of the bibliographical hisiory is 
given.by lie Morgan ill his article on Ptolemy already quoted. 

Other works of Ptolemy, which wo now proceed to notice very briefly, are 
as follows. (1) d'dtror dtrXarut' aarenx'r xai ovrayoryi) itntnjttaatZr, On 
t.V JpjxiM'limis of the Fired Ftarsan I o Collection of Prognostics. It is a calendar 
of a kind common amongst the Greeks under the name of wtipninyjvaa, or a 
collection of the risings and settings of the stars in the morning or evening 
twilight, which were so many visible signs of the seasons, with prognostics of 
the principal changes of temperature with relation to each climate, after the 
observations of the best meteorologists, as. for example, Melon, Peinocritns. 
Eudoxus, Hipixirelms, Are. Ptolemy, in order to make lii« Pamp'gna useful 
to all the Greeks seittored over the enlightened m oi 1,1 of his time, gives the 
apparitions of the stars not for one parallel only but for each of the five p irallels 

1 nelambre compare* these mean motions with those of our modem tables 
and finds them tolerably correct. By "motion in longitude "must be under- 
stood the motion of the centre of the epicycle about the eccentric, nnd by 
•‘anomaly" the motion of the star on its epicycle. 

- In this edition the Greek text nnd the French translation arc given in 
parallel columns ; the latter, however, should not be read without reference to 
the former. 

2 Pelanibrc begins liis analysis of the Almagest thus — "L'Astmnoinic dcs 
Grecs est tontc entiero dans la’Syntaxr mathcmatiqnede Ptolemee." 

' Nnrrien. An liistjrieol .dceounf of the Origin mcl Progress of Astronomy, 
Loudon, 1S33. 


in which the length of the longest day varies from 131 hours to 151 hours,— 
that is, from the latitude of Syeuo to that of the middle ol the Buxine. I his 
work has been printed by Fctnvins In his Umnotcgimn, Paris, 1030, and by 
Hnlma in his edition of the works of Ptolemy, vol. iii., Paris, lSltl. (g) 
" YiroOitrcts rwr TXavtcfArwr ?} tQv atpaviou' kCkXwp feu'tjaeis, On the 
Plunctary Hypothesis. This is a summary of a portion of the Almagest, ami eon- 
tains a brief statement of the principal hypotheses for the explanation of tlic 
motions of the heavenly bodies. It was first published (Gr., Lat ) by Bainbridge, 
tlic Civilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, with the Sphere of Proelus nnd 
the Koi’tl’i* /SturiXeiui', London, 1620, and afterwards by Ilalma, vol. iv., Paris, 
1S20. (3) Kcti'&i 1 /SacrtAaijj', A Table of Pcigns. This is a chronological table 
of Assyrian, Persian. Greek, and Roman sovereigns, with the length of their 
reigns, from Nabonnsar to Antoninus Pius. This table (comp. G. Syncellus, 
Chronogr., cd. Bind., i. SSS sq.) lias been printed byScaliger, Calvisins, l’etaviils, 
Bainbridge (ns above noted), and by Ilalma, vol, iii., Paris, 1S10. (4) 'A/ytoiu- 
Ku’i’ y3i j3\ia y. Tins Treatise on Music was published in Greek nnd Latin by 
Wallis at Oxford, 1CS2. It was afterwards reprinted with Porphyry's com- 
mentary in the third volume of Wallis's works, Oxford, 1699. (5) Tcrpd/h/JXci 
trt’i’rnfif. Tctrahihlon or Quadripartitum. This work is astrological, ns is also 
the small collection of aphorisms, called Kaptris or Ccntihjnium, by which it 
is followed. It is doubtful whether these works are genuine, but the doubt 
merely arises from the feeling that they arc unworthy of Ptolemy. They were 
both published In Greek nnd Latin by Cnmemrius, Nuremberg", 1535, and by 
Melaticlitlion, Basel, 1533. (0) He Analemmntc. The original of this work of 
Ptolemy is lost. It was translated from the Arabic and published by Coin- 
mainline, Rome, 15G2. Tlic Analemma is the description of the sphere on a 
plane. We find in it the sections of tlic different circles, as tlic diurnal parallels, 
and everything which can facilitate the intelligence of gnomonies. Ibis de. 
seription is made by perpendiculars let fall on the plane ; whence it 1ms been 
called by the moderns “orthographic projection. (7) Plan’spluvrinm, Tit 
Planisphere. The Greek text of tliis work also is lost, and we linvc onlv a 
Latin translation of it from the Arabic. The “planisphere" is a projection 
of the sphere on the equator, the eye being at tlic pole, — in fact what is now 
called "stereograpliic" projection. The best edition of this work is that of 
Commandine, Venice, 153S. (S) Optics. This work is known to ns only by 
imperfect manuscripts In Paris and Oxford, which are Latin translations from 
the Arabic ; some exrraets from them have been recently published. Tlic Optics 
consists of five books, of which the fifth presents most interest : it treats of 
the refraction of luminous rays in their passage through media of different 
densities, and also of astronomical refractions, on which subject the theory is 
more complete than that of any astronomer before ilio time of Cassini. "Dc 
Morgan doubts whether this work is genuine on account of the absence of 
allusion to the Almagest or to the subject of refraction in the Almagest itself; 
but liis eliief reason for doubting its authenticity is that the author of the Optics 
was a poor geometer. (G. J. A.) 

Geography. 

Ptolemy is hardly less celebrated as a geographer than 
as an astronomer, and his great work on geograpl^ exer- 
cised as great an influence on the progress of that science 
as did his Almagest on that of astronomy. It became 
indeed the paramount authority on all geographical ques- 
tions for a period of many centuries, and was only gradu- 
ally superseded by the progress of maritime discovery in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. This exceptional position 
was due in a great measure to its scientiflc form, which 
rendered it very convenient and easy of reference; but, 
apart from this consideration, it was really the first, attempt 
ever made to place tho study of geography on a truly 
scientific basis. The great astronomer Hipparchus had 
indeed pointed out, three centuries before the time of 
Ptolemy, that the only way to construct a really trust- 
worthy map of the Inhabited World would be by observa- 
tions of the latitude and longitude of all the principal 
points on its surface, and laying down a map in accordance 
with the positions thus determined. But tho materials 
for such a course of proceeding were almost wholly wanting, 
and, though Hipparchus made some approach to a correct 
division of the known world into zones of latitude, or 
“ cliinata,” as he termed them, trustworthy observations 
even of this character were in his time very few in number, 
while tho means of determining longitudes ccmltl hardly 
be said to exist. Hence probably it arose that no attempt 
was made by succeeding geographers to follow up the im- 
portant suggestion of Hipparchus. Marinus of Tyre, who 
lived shortly before the time of Ptolemy, and whose work 
is known to us only through that- writer, ajipears to have 
been the first to resume the problem thus proposed, and 
lay down the map of the known world in accordance with 
the precepts of Hipparchus. His materials for the execu- 
tion of such a design were indeed miserably inadequate, 
and he was forced "to content himself for the most p.ut 
with determinations derived not from astronomical obser- 
vations but from the calculation of distances from itineraries 
and other rough methods, such as still continue to be om- 
ployed even by modem geographers where more accurate 
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means of determination are not available. The greater part 
of the treatise of Marinas was occupied with the discussion of 
these authorities, and it is impossible for ns, in the absence 
of the original work, to determine how far ho had succeeded 
in giving a scientific form to the results of his labours ; 
but we are told by Ptolemy himself that he considered 
them, on the whole, so satisfactory that he had made the 
work of his predecessor the basis of his own in regard to 
all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, a term 
which would comprise to the ancient geographer almost 
all those regions of which he had really any definite know- 
ledge. With respect to the more remote regions of the 
world, Ptolemy availed himself of the information imparted 
by Marinas, hut not without reserve, and lias himself ex- 
plained to us the reasons that induced Mm in some instances 
to depart from the conclusions of his predecessor. It is 


‘"'j”" w a iujcju/ u plagiarist irom xuannus, ns 
has been done by some modern authors, as he himself 
acknowledges in the fullest manner his obligations to 
that writer, from whom he derived the whole mass of his 
materials, which he undertook to arrange and present to 
his readers in a scientific form. It is this form and ar- 
rangement that constitute the great merit of Ptolemy’s 
work and that have stamped it with a character wholly 
distinct from all previous treatises on geography. But 
at the same time it possesses much interest, as showing 
the greatly increased knowledge of the more remote por- 
tions of Asia and Africa which had been acquired by ceo- 
graphers since tho time of Strabo and Pliny. 

It will bo convenient to consider separately the two 
different branches of the subject,— (1) the mathematical 

KrJ‘ Ci r,T? shlS e c °S ra P llicfl1 system, properly 
so termed, and (2) lua contributions to the progress of 

s <e l>htc P< 3 ^ res P ect t0 the Inhabited wSh 

the special subject of geosinnhv But-' hi* l lreec< \ ln S. writers on 
on a few points, did not dilfc/>rnm « * 8 views, except 
precursors Eratosthenes and Strabo rnTn° f 1 , crninei!t 

assumed that the cnril "1 . comm r 81 > With them, ho 
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uiroiigii the outermost of this group as bi< priiim tucridian, from 
whence be calculated all his longitudes lastwatds to the itidun 
Ocean. Hut, as both Marumi and I’toVmv wm- vuv inu-rfc tlv 
acquainted with the position and arMiigciiK ti;# of the i-hinb it- 
qucstioii, the line Urns assumed was in reality n pun tv imulnarv 
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the north from Carthage to the neighbourhood of the straits. The 
erroneous tuition luigiml to the former city has been aJready 
a.I> erred to. and, Icing supposed to rest upon astronomical observa- 
tion doubtiwj determined that of all the north coast of Attica. 
*11,0 result nas lliat he assigned to the width of the Mediterranean 
from MaoJlb to the opposite point of the African coast on estent 
of more than 1 1* of latitude, while it docs not really exceed S i’, _ 
At the taJin* time lu' was still more at a loss in respect of longi- 
tmU-s, for winch he had absolutely no trustworthy observations to 
guide him ; l.ut he ueviwth-U-si manSged to arrive at a result con- 
.-td-roblv nearer the truth than Jtad been attained by picvious geo- 
-.'rjpW-, all of whom liad gicatly exaggerated the letretU of the 
inland Sea. Their calculations, like those of Marin us and Ptolemy, 
could only he founded on the imjierfeet estimates of mariners ; but 
unfortunately l’tok-tuy, in translating the conclusions thus arrived 
at into a scientific form, vitiated all his results by his erroneous 
system of graduation, and, while the calculation, of Marions gave a 
di-lance of'dt,et"J stadia as the length of the Mediterranean from 
the strait, to the Gulf of lisus, this was converted by Ptolemy in 
jir.-[aru> • his tables to an interval of 62’, or just about SO* beyond 
the truth. Even after correcting the error due to his erroneous 
computation of 500 stadia to a degree, there remains an excess of 
nearly 500 geographical miles, which was doubtless owing to the 
exaggerated istimates of distances almost always made by navi- 
gators who had no leal means of measuring them. 

Another unfortunate error which disfigured the eastern portion 
ufhn map of the Mediterranean was the position assigned to I5y- 
ziuimiu, which Ptolemy ( misled in this instance by the authority 
of Hipparchus' p!a wl iu the same latitude with Manilla (43' 5'), 
th u, carrying it up more than 2’ above iu true position. This had 
the inevitable Gleet of transferring the whole of the Euxine Sea — 
with the genera! form and dimensions of which he was fairly well 
n< qnaintcri — too far to the north by the same amount ; but in addi- 
tion to this he enormously exaggerated the extent of the Pains 
3t.cctU ttlie Sea of AzoiE), which he at the same time represented 
ai lining it.; direction from south to north, so that by the eoin- 
hm- J edict of tin M. two errors he carried up its northern extremity 
. n lth the mouth of the Tsnais and the city of that name) as high 
a. 54* 3V . or on the true parallel of the south shore of the Baltic. 
\< t, while he fell into this strange misconception with regard to 
the great river which wa, universally considcied by the ancients as 
the boundary b-tucen Europe and Asia, he was the first writer of 
iiitujuuy who showed a clear conception of the true relations te- 
t« the T.iriau ami the Kha or Volga, which he correctly described 
*» Ho-,, mg i„t« the Caspian Sea. With respect to this last also he 
" M 1,10 l,rat Kvographcr after the time of Alexander to TCtutu to the 
iorrv. t v lew .a ready found iij Herodotus) tint it was an itilaud 
s.a without any lonwwnieatinn with the Northern Ocean. 

“ lt!i r ‘ ^ r ‘* the north of Europe bis views were still very 
t ague and mqarfret. He hail indeed considerably more aciiuaiut- 
,b “ l-’LimU than any previous geographer, and 

. 1.11 showed a t 0 .ei.vbly accurate knowledge of some portions of 
th. ir »j.ih s. but h la ill ip was. 111 this instancy disfigured by two 
unfortm,.! errors, -the one, iliathe j, laced Ireland {which ho calls 
h.Tiiu altogether wo for to the north, so that ite southernmost 

ET tl*’ !'i°’ 1: ' lt i a, i Uj y to a bvyond that of North 

. I. W < ® sl,t ri.">»vh was probably eonueeted with it, that tho 
' / "fS'-otland wticii'id round, so as to filing its general evtcu 
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> to north, so as to divide that great region into two distinct portions 
1 which he termed Scythia intra Imaum and Scythia extra Jmaum, 
corresponding in some degree with those recognized »« in oiler u 
inais as Independent and Chinese Tartary. The Imaus of Ptolemy 
corresponds clearly to tlic range known in modem days as tho liolor 
or Pamir, which has only been fully explored iu quite recent times. 
It was, however, enormously misplaced, being transferred to 110 E. 
long., or SO’ east of Alexandria, the real interval between the two 
Using little more than 40°. .... , 

It is in respect of the southern shores of Asia that Ptolemy s 
geography is especially faulty, ami his emirs are here the more 
unfortunate as they wero associated with greatly increased know- 
ledge j u a general way of the regions in question. For more than 
a ccnturv before his time, indeed, the commercial relations between 
Alexandria, as the great emporium of the Homan empire, and 
India had assumed a far more important character than at any 
former period, and the natural consequence was a greatly increased 
geographical knowledge of tho Indian peninsula. -The little tract 
called the Pcriplus of the Enjlhtrcan Sea, about SO A.D., contains 
sailing directions for merchants to the western porta of that 
country, from the mouth of the Indus to the coast of Malabar, 
and correctly indicates that the coast from Barygaza southwards 
had a general direction from north to south as far as the extremity 
of tho peninsula. (Cape Comorin). \\"e are utterly ignorant of the 
reasons which induced Marin us, followed in tills instance os in so 
many others by Ptolemy, to ilejiart from this correct view, and, 
while giving to the coast of India, from the mouths of the Indus 
to those of the Ganges, an undue extension in longitude, to curtail 
its extension towards the south to such an amount as to place Cape 
Cory (the southernmost point of the peninsula) only -1* of latitude 
south of Barygaza, the real intervals being more than SO 0 geo- 
graphical miles, or, according to Ptolemy’s system of graduation, 
16’ of latitude ! This enormous error, which 'has the effect of dis- 
torting the whole appearance of the south coast of Asia, is associated 
with smother equally cxtraoidiuary, but of an opposite tendency, 
in rcgaid to the neighbouring island of Taprobane or Ceylon, tfie 
dimensions of which liad been exaggerated by most of tlic earlier 
Greek geographers ; hut to such au extent was this carried by 
Ptolemy os to extend it through not less than la” of latitude and 
12’ of longitude, so as to make it about fourteen times as large 
as the reality, and bring down its southern extremity more tlian 2’ 
to the south of the equator. 

We have much less reason to bo surprised at finding similar 
distortions m respect to the regions beyond the. Canges, .concern, 
in" which ho is our only ancient authority. During the interval 
wineh elapsed between the date of the Pcrij>h,s and that of 
ilaunus it is certain that some adventurous Greek mariners had 
not only cross^l the great Gangetic Gulf and visited the land on 
the opposite side, to which they gave the name of the Golden 
Chersonese, but they had pushed their explorations considerably • 
farther to the east, as jar as Cattigara. It was not to be expected 
that these commercial ventures should have brought back any 
accurate geographical information, and accordingly wo find the con- 

1 £ kn V f »«vly discovered Sons 
to be very different from the reality. Is ol only had the distance-, 
as was usually the ease with ancient navigators in remote nuavtcra 
been greatly exaggerated, but the want o accnrate obsen^ ons 
of bearing, was peculiarly unfortunate in a case where the reM 
features of tho coast and tho adjoining islands were so Sntrim,, 
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he was misled by liis^otrn Vheor^il T ? hahle t ' •“* 1,1 this instance 
this remotest part of the Asiatic C0!ic usI “ tls , ai *d carried 
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°f . assumption Ptolemy’s map 
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greatly in advance of all his predecessors, but his thcoictical skill 
\\ is altogether beyond the nature of tho materials to which lie 
applied it. The methods by which he obviated the difiieulty of 
transfei ling the delineation of diiTeicnt countries ftom the spherical 
suif.ieo of the globe to the plane smf.icc of an ordinary map diHeicd 
indeed but little fioin those in n«c at the present day, and the 
errors arising fiom this cause (ap lit fiom those piodtieed by his 
fundamental cuor of graduation) were really of little consequence 
compaied with the detective eluiaetei of his infoiniation and the 
want of anything a ppi caching to c sntvcr of the countries deline- 
ated. lie himself was well aware of his deficiencies in this respect, 
and, while giving full diiections for the scientific construction of a 
general map, lie contents himself for the special maps of difteient 
countries with the simple method employed by Mai inns of drawing 
the parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude as sti.iight line s, 
assuming in each case tho pinpoi lion between the two, as it 1 cully 
stood with lespect to some one puallel towards the middle of the 
map, and neglecting the ineliu ition of the nun idi ins to one anotlici. 
Such a com -e, as he himself repeatedly ntliims, will not make any 
matetial diil'erencu within the limits of each spiei.il map. 

Ptolemy’s geogi.iphical w ork w is devoted almost exclusively to 
the imthenntie.il In inch of his subject, -and its peculiar ainmge- 
ment, in which ltis lesiilts aio piesentcd in a tabul.u ioim. instead 
of being at onec embodied in a map, was undoubtedly designed to 
enable the geographic al student to construct his maps foi himself, 
mate it] of depeiuling upon those eoii'-tiucted icady to his liand. 
Tnis pmpose it has abundantly «cived, nml there is little doubt 
that we owe to the peeulini fauna thus gi\-<n to his tesults their 
tr.ansmis'jion in a comparatively pci feet condition to tho piesent 
alav Unfoitmutely tnc specious appeainiiLO of the results thus 
presented to its has leal to a vejy cnoncous estimate of tlicit accu- 
racy, and it has been too often supposed that what was stated in so 
scientific a form must ncccssuily he hived upon scientific obsci ca- 
tions. Though l’tolcmy himself lias (list ini tly pointed out in his 
first book the detective natmo of his materials and tin 1 title cliai- 
acteroF the dat a fm iiishcd by bis tables. Tew leaateis studied this 
poilion of bis woilc, and liis statements wcic gencially lueivtd 
with the sinae muloubting faith as was justly attached to bis 
.astionomieil ohsei cations. It is only in apiite iccent times that 
his conclusions b.aac been estimated at their just value, and the 
appaiently scientific diameter of his woik shown to he in most 
cases a s]i ‘eioiis cdifico lesting upon no adequate foundations. 

There i m bo no doubt that the Vioik ol Ptolemy w.as liona the 
lime of its fit >t publication accompanied with maps, which mo 
legulmly’iefuucd to in the aighlli book. Put how fin those wlueli 
are now extiut lopicsont the original series is a disputed point. 
In two of the most ancient .MSS. it is cvpiessly stated that the 
maps which accompany them aie the woik of one Agathoaliumou of 
Alexandria, who “dtew them atcoidmg to the eight hooks ol 
Cliudius rtolcmy.” This expression might equally apply to tho 
work of a coutempoiaiy draughtsman iimtoi the ejes ot Ptolenij 
himself, 01 to that of "a skilful geogiaplicr at a Inter period, anal 
nothing is known fiom any other souico concerning this Agitlio- 
afieinon. The attempt to identify him with a grammarian ol the 
same mine who lived in the otli J.mtuiy is wholly without found i- 
tion 15 it it appeus, on tho whole, most piobnulc that the maps 
apj ended to the .MSS. still extant have been transmitted by unin- 
tc.iupted tiaditiou fiom the time ol Ptolemy. 

2 Pi oyi of Gcoji opJiicnl Knovh tl'/c.— flic above examination 
of the method-, pursued by Ptolemy in framin'* his general map of 
the vvoilal, or according to the phrase univcisally employed by tho 
ancients, the Inhabited Woilal (rj oisoi.ui. i{), lias nlieady drawn 
.attention to the pnneipal extensions of geographical kuowlealge 
since the time of Strabo. 

Wliile ana thing like an accurate acquaintance was still confined 
to tlic limits of the Roman empiie and tho legions that immediately 
adjoined it, with tho addition of the poi tions of Aria that li id been 
long known to tho Giecks, the geographical horizon bail been 
gioatly widened tow aids tho cast by conimeieial cnteipibe, and 
towards tho south by tho same cause, combined with expeditious 
of a militny ehaiactei, but which would appear to have boon 
dictated by a spirit of discoveiy Two expeditions of this kind 
had been cauied out by Roman generals befoie llio time of Mniinns, 
w liioh, stai ting fi oin Fez/ in, had penetrated the lieai t of tho African 
continent due south as fin as a tract called Agisymba, “which 
was inhabited by Ethiopians and swarmed with iluuoecioscs.’ 1 
These statements point a'lcaily to tho expeditions having tiaveucd 
the great dcscit and ,u rived at the Soudan oi Kegioland. But the 
actual position of Agisymba cannot he detci mined except by mere 
conjecture Tho absurd ly exaggerated view taken by Jlarinus lias 
been already noticed ; but, oven after bis estimate had been reduced 
by Ptolemy by moic than one-half, the position assigned by that 
author to Agisymba was doubtless far in excess towards the south 
But, while this name was the only result that we know to have 
been derived from these memorable expeditions, Ptolemy found 
hiin,clf in possession of a considerable amount of information con- 
cerning the interior of northern Africa (from whence derived vve 
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know not), to which nothing similar is found in any eailiei writer. 
Unfortunately this new inloimation was of so einde and va-nie a 
character, and is piesentcd to us in so cmbanassing a loiin, < as to 
perplex rather than assist the geographical student, and tho state- 
ments of Ptolemy concerning the nvcis Gir and Kigir, and the 
lakes and mountains with which they were connected, have excr- 
( ised the ingenuity and baffled the sagacity of successive generations 
of geographeis in modern times to intcipiet or explain them. It 
may bafcly he said that they present no resemblance to the real 
features of the countiyus known to us by modem explorations, 
and cannot be reconciled with them except by the most aibitiaiv 
conjectures. 

It is otlieiwiso in the ease of the Kile. To discover the source 
of that liver had been long an object of curiosity both among the 
Gica'ks and Romans, nml an expedition sent out for that pmpose by 
the empeioi Keio had undoubtedly penetrated as tar as the maishes 
of tlic White Kilo ; hut wo are wholly ignorant ol the sources fiom 
whence Ptolemy derived his infoi mation. But his statement that 
the mighty nver derived its waters fiom the confluence of two 
streams, which took their rise in two lakes a littlo to the sonth ol 
tho equator, was undoubtedly a nearer appioaeh to the tiutli tluu 
any ol the theories concocted in modem times befoie tho discoveiy 
in our own days of the two great lakes now known as the Yietona 
and Albert Kyan/n. Ho at the same time notices the other aim 
of the livci (tlic Blue Kile) under the name of the Astapus, which 
he coneetlv describes as rising in anothei lake. In connexion with 
this subject he intiodticcs a range ol mountains limning fiom cast 
to west, which lie calls tho Mountains of the Moon, and which liavo 
piovod a s.ul stumbling-block to geogiaplieis in modem times, but 
may now he safely afliiincd to represent the ical fact of the exist- 
ence of snow -covered mountains (Ivilhnunj.no and Kcnia) in these 
equatorial legions. 

Much the same reniaiks apply to Ptolemy’s geography of Asia os 
to that of Africa. In this ease also lie had obtained, as we have 
already seen, a vague knowlcdgo of extensive legions, wholly un- 
known to the eailiei geographers, and resting to a ceitnn extent 
on authentic information, though much exaggerated and misunder- 
stood. But, while these informants had really hi ought homo some 
definite statements concerning Sciica or the Land of Silk, and its 
c.ipitil of Seia, there lav a vast legion towards the noitli of tho 
line of loutc leading to this far eastern laml (supposed by Ptolemy 
to bo neatly coincident with the puallel of 10") of w Inch appa- 
rently he knew nothing, but which he v aguely assumed to extend 
indefinitely noithwaids as fin ns tho limits of tho Unknown 
Land. The Jnx.utes, which evei since tlic time of Alexamlci bad 
been tho boundniy of Gieek geography in this direction, still con- 
tinued in that of Ptolemy to be tlic not them limit ot all that was 
really known of Central Asia. Beyond that lie places a mass ot 
names of tribes, to which lio could assign no definite locality, and 
mountain ranges which he could only place at haph.uaul. The 
character of lus infoiniation concerning tho south-east of Asia lias 
been already advei ted to. But, strangely ns ho misjd.aced Catli- 
gma and the mctiopolis of Smaj connected with it, there can be 
no doubt that wc recognize iu this name (variously written Tliinoe 
and Sinn;) the now familial name of China ; anal it is impoitant to 
obsenc that lie places the land or the Since immediately south of 
.that of the Seres, showing that bo was awaie of the connexion be- 
tween the two, though tlic one was known only by land explora- 
tions and the other by maiitimo vovages. 

In icgaialto the better known legions ol tlicwoild, anil especially 
those boialeting on the Mediteirancan, Ptolemy aceouling to Ins 
own .account followed foi the most pait the guidance of Mai inns. 
The latter seems to have relied to a great extent on the woik of 
Tmiostlienes (who flourished more than two centimes befoie) in 
respect to the co ists and maiitimo distances. Ptolemy, howeiei, 
intioduced many changes, some of which ho has pointed out to us, 
though there aio doubtless many otlieis which vie have no means 
ol detecting. Foi the intciioi ot tho iliflcient countries the Roman 
loads and itineraries must have iumislicd lmn with a mass of 
valuible miteiials which had not been available to eailiei goo- 
gnplieis. But neither Marinas nor Ptolemy seuns to bav e taken 
advantage ol this lasticsouicc to the extent that we should have 
expeeted, and tho tables of the Alexandrian geogiaplici abound with 
mistakes — even in countries so well known as Gaul and Spain — 
which might easily have been obviated by a more judicious use of 
such Roman authorities. 

Giant as aio undoubtedly the merits of Ptolomv’s geographical 
woik, it cannot be legauled as having any claim to he a complete 
oi satisfactoiy treatiso upon this vast subject. It vans tlic woik of 
an astionomcr rather than a geographei, in the highest sense of 
the teini. Kot only did its plan exclude all description of the 
countries with which it dealt, tlich climate, natural productions, 
inhabitants, and peculiar features, all of which arc included in the 
domain of the modem geographes, but even its physical geography 
strictly so called is treated in v lie most irregular and pBifunctoiy 
manner. While Strabo was fully alive to the importance of the 
great liveis and mountain chains which (to use his own expressive 
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1 „j t0 o -nfill. IV. C. 10, empowering the privy council to 
take certain preventive measures against the spread of the 
SiSrsimaoB local Acts gave the Jonties of the 
important towns power over tlie public horifli. T 
.-r __ j nn-fornMl lw sp.mrate leonslation. Tne 
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i’.irt n'iileh ls all that lias yet aiincared, contains only the first three books, 
with'nit the Prolegomena, which will l« anxiously expected by a.l students of 
riolrmy. „ . a " . , 

PUBLIC HEALTH. State medicine as an organized 
department of administration is entirely of modern growth. 
By the common law of England the only remedy for any 
act or omission dangerous to health was an action for 
damages or an indictment for nuisance. (See Nuisance.) 
At the same time the jurisdiction of the commissioners of 
sewers acted to a certain extent as a preventive means. 
Commissions of sewers were granted by the crown, at 
first in virtue of the general prerogative, afterwards under 
the provisions of numerous statutes, the earliest dating 
from 1427 (6 Hen. VI. c. 5). The powers of the com- 
missioners included the removal of obstructions in rivers, 
the making of fosses and drains, A-c. Their jurisdiction, 
where still existing, is expressly preserved in the modem 
Public Health Acts. The indictment for nuisance still lies 
for many olTcnccs which are now punishable in a summary 
manner under the powers of recent legislation. But for a 
long time it was the only, not as now a concurrent, remedy'. 
Its obvious defect is that proceedings can only be taken 
after the mischief has been done. Old examples of 
nuisances dangerous to health and punishable at common 
law are the keeping of swine in a town, the dividing of a 
house in a town so that by reason of overcrowding it would 
be more dangerous in time of sickness or plague, and the 
carrying on of offensive trades, such as the melting of 
tallow. The court lcet seems to have had some jurisdic- 
tion in sanitary matters, confined to the prevention of 
nuisances and the determination of the quality of provi- 
sions within its local limits. At a comparatively early 
date statutes were passed dealing with matters for which 
the common law lmd provided too cumbrous a remedy 
The attention of parliament, though but to a slight extent, 
was directed to the health of London as early as the Statute 
of the City of London in 1285 (13 Edw. I. st. 5). The 
earliest legislative enactment affecting the public health 
generally appears to be 12 Bic. II. c. 13, 13S8, forbid- 
<ung the deposit of offensive matter in rivers and other 
waters, as well in the city of London as in other cities. 
Acts of a similar character were from time to time passed 
to meet particular offences, such as 4 and 5 Hen. YII, 
c. 3 by which no butcher was to slaughter cattle in 

thTw? nf °i l *r VHi*"**- ^ league called forth 

for nn infL 1 1 °* 33 > ' B | ,ich raadc a capital offence 
c r tin infected person to go abroad after being commanded 

l*y the proper authority to keep his house. The Act for 
the rebuilding of London af»er the great fire, 19 Car. II 
- 3, contained various provisions as to the height of 
houses, breadth of streets, construction of sewers, and pro- 
hibition -of noisome trades. In 1832 the fear of SoE 
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sanitary kind for incorporation . „ 

not until as recently as 1848 that a general Public Health 
Act embracing the whole of England (except the metro- 
The Public Health Act, 1648, 
a general board of health as the supremo authority' m 
sanitary matters. The Local Government Act 18 j 8 
amended the Act of .1848, chiefly a the direction of 
greater local sanitary control. By an Act immediately 
preceding the Act of 1858 the general board of health 
was superseded partly by the home office, partly by the 
privy council. The Local Government Board, the present 
central authority, was created in 1871 by 34 and 3o 1 ict. 
c. 70. The president of tlio Local Government Board is 
usually a member of the cabinet. Numerous other Acts 
dealing with public health were passed from 1849 to 18 « 4. 
Finally in 1875 the existing law was digested into the 
Public Health Act, 1875 (38 and 39 Viet. c. 55 )A 

The tendency of sanitary legislation lias been to place local sani- 
tary regulations in the hands of tlio local authorities, subject to a 
general superintendence by a Government department, ^ Ilic -Act 
of 1875, which registers the results of this tendency, is a con- 
solidating not an amending Act, and did not material I v alter tlic 
law. It is impossible in this place to do more than give a short 
notice of its comprehensive provisions. For the purposes of the 
Act England, except the metropolis, is divided into urban and rural 
sanitary districts, subject respectively to tlic jurisdiction of urban 
and rural sanitary authorities. The urban authority is cither tlic 
corporation of a borough, improvement commissioners, or a local 
board, according to circumstances. A district becomes subject to a 
local board at tlio instance of either the Local Government Board 
or the owners and ratepayers of the district. The local hoard is 
elected bv the owners and ratepayers. It must be elected before 
15th April in every year. The members hold office for tlirce years, 
one-third retiriug every year. The Oxford local hoard is governed 
by regulations peculiar to itself, giving the university a large pro- 
portion of members. Rural districts are conterminous with poor- 
law unions, exclusive of any urban district. The guardians of the 
poor form the rural authority. There is a port sanitary authority 
in seaport towns. (See Quarantine.) Tlio jurisdiction ofa local 
authority is both preventive and remedial. The matters falling 
under this jurisdiction inclndc (1) sewers, with certain exceptions, 
among which come sewers under the authority .of commissioners of 
sewers, (2) scavenging and cleansing streets, (3) water-supply, (!) 
cellar-dwellings and lodging-houses, (5) nuisances. 8 (6) offensive 


For the history of sanitary legislation iu England, see the Report 
of the Royal Sanitary Commission, 18C9 ; M. D. Chalmers, J A ml 
Government, cli, vii. ; Stephen, Commentaries, vol. ill. life. iv. pt. in. 
» ™ : G * A - ^ Fitzgerald, The Public Health Act, 1S7S, Introd. 
r he list °f nuisances which maybe dealt with summarily under 
the Act is as follows “ (1) any premises in such a state as to be a 
nuisance or injurious to health; (2) any pool, ditch, gutter, water- 
course, privy, urinal, cesspool, drain, or ashpit so foul or in such a 
state ns to he a nuisance or injurious to health ; (3) any animal so kept 
7' U 1 “ UCe °f i!1 J uriot,s to health ; (i) any accumulation or 
“ 14 a nuisance or injurious to health ; (5) any house or 

he^th eit W t0 3,6 dftD S crous injurious to the 

“I U , mmat ®s, whether or not members of tlic same family; 
tf on »r f 4 T ’ W t r 7 hop > or bakeshop (not already under the opera- 
ir"r A 7” r th* regulation of factories or bakchous”) 

in such a manner as to 

injurious to the health of those 
as nraetiiyil, ! ’ ' file P 1#ce « r furnace which does not, as far 

therein and wS“s' le,l SS* l ?™ 5 fr ? m t! {° «*d 

mill factori-” Av \ , 1 working engines by steam, or in any 

manufacturing ot trade* ^" eT}% ^ a1te,l0use > or Easwork, or In any 
behip rl,a la,- 8 ° r ‘ , ® Process whatsoever ; (8) any chimney (not 

smoke in swh^antitv as'^l d ' vc31 ' n .^' ll0US ®) sending forth black 
statutory nuisancl it s + l,uisi,nce - 'cation to these 
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' trades, (7) unsound meat, (8) infections diseases and hospitals, (9) 
prevention of epidemic diseases, (10) mortuaries and (by tho Public 
Health Act, 1S79) cemeteries, (11) highways, (32) streets, (13) 
buildings, (14) lighting, (15) public pleasure-grounds, (10) markets 
and slaughter-houses, (17) licensing of hackney carriages, horses, 
and boats. It is to be noticed ‘ 1* *’-■ ” somoof these 

cases is confined to an urban ■ ■ . t mndo by an 

urban authority, whereof the value or amount exceeds £50, must 
he in writing, and scaled with the common seal of the authority. 
Where the contract is of the value or amount of £100 or upwards 
tenders for its execution must be invited. A local authority lias 
power, subject to the approval of tho Local Government Board, to 
make bye-laws and impose penalties for their breach. Tho authority 
must appoint a medical otliccr and an inspector of nuisances ; if nil 
urban authority, it must in addition appoint a surveyor, clerk, and 
.treasurer. Officers may not contract with a local authority. Ail 
urban authority has power to levy a gcuernl district rate, a private 
improvement rate (an additional rate levied in return for sonic 
special advantage beyond that obtained by tho inhabitants in 
general), and (in certain eases) a highway rate. The expenses of a 
rural authority are cither general or special, the latter being chietiy 
tlio expenses arising from sewerage and water-supply. General 
expenses are defrayed out of a common fund raised out of the pom- 
rate. Special expenses are a charge upon the contributory places 
benefited.' A local authority may, with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, raise loans for the purposes of tho Act. The 
loans are charged upon the general district rate. Legal proceed- 
ings under the Act arc generally summary. Where proceedings 
aro by action, one month's notieo of action must bo given wlicro 
tho cause of action is anything done, or intended to be done, or 
omitted to bo done under the provisions of tlio Act. The action 
must be brought within six months after the accruing of the cause 
of action. Tho local authority and its ollicers aro protected from 
personal liability for matters done in pursuance of tlio Act. An 
appeal from a court of summary jurisdiction lies to quarter sessions. 
Iu cases wlicro the loeal authority decides a question as to liability 
to -expenses, an appeal lies to tho Loeal Government Board. Tlio 
Local Government Board has power to alter areas and unite dis- 
tricts, to direct inquiries in relation to any matters concerning the 
public health in any place, to make provisional orders, and to 
enforce performance of duly by a defaulting local authority. 

In addition to tlie Public Health Act, 1S75, tlioro aro 
various Acts incorporated with that Act under tlie name 
of tho "Sanitary Acts,” dealing with similar subjects. 
These aro the Bakehouse Regulation Act (1SG3), tho 
Artisans and Labourers Dwellings Act (1SGS), the Baths 
and Washhouses Acts, tho Labouring Classes Lodging- 
House Acts (1S51, 1SGG, 1SG7). Since 1875 numerous 
Acts amending and extending tlio Public Health Act have 
been passed, dealing with (among other matters) river- 
pollution, water-supply, hospitals for infectious diseases, 
nuisanco arising from alkali- works, and lodging of fruit- 
pickers. There is besides a mass of legislation which in 
fact, if not in name, has for its object tho sanitary welfare 
of the people. It is sufficient to mention the Vaccination 
Acts, tlie Factory Acts, the Artisans and Labourers Dwell- 
ings Acts subsequent to 1SGS, the Merchant Shipping Acts 
(insuring, the carrying of medicines and antiscorbutics on 
board ships, the provision of sleeping space for seamen, 
and the inspection of seamen’s lodging-houses), tho Adul- 
teration Acts, and . tlio numerous Burial Acts. In many 
local Acts notification of infectious disease by the medical 
man in attendance to tho local authority is made com- 
pulsory, hut tho legislature has not as j'ct adopted any 
general provision of the kind. 

The scientific aspect of public health does not fall within 
the scope of tlie present article ; it has been treated under 
the title Hygiene. It is sufficient to say hero that tho 
effect of the attention which of late years has been given 
to tlie subject is seen in tlie reduction of the death-rate 
from 22-23 per thousand in tho years 1 SI 1-51 to 21-27 
for tlie years 1871-81. 

londou. — -Tho metropolis is governed by a scries of statutes, 
some peculiar to itself, others general Acts, repealed as to tlie rest 
of England, hut specially preserved as to tho metropolis liy tho 
Public Health Act, 1875. Tlio limits of tlio metropolis for tlie 

sunicd smoko if it be proved to the court that tlio smoke has been 
consumed as far as practicable and that the tiro has been carefully 
attended to 
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purposes of public health depend primarily upon the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855 (18 and 19 Piet. c. 120, s. 250, schedules A 
and 15). Tho local authorities aro tho metropolitan board of works, 
tho vestries and district hoards, anil (in tho city of London) tho 
commissionors of sewers. Asylums and hospitals arc administered 
by tho metropolitan asylums board. Tho water-supply is regulated 
by tho Metropolis Water Acts, 1852 and 1871, gas by tho Metro- 
politan Gas Act, 1860. 

Scotland. — Sanitary legislation occurs as early as the l-cign of 
Alexander III. The Slatuta Glide, c. 19, forbade tlio doposit of 
dung or ashes in the street, market, or on tho banks of tho Tweed 
at Berwick under a penalty of eight shillings. At a later date tho 
Act of 1 540, c. 20, enacted that no flesh was to be slain in Edinburgh 
on tho east side of tho Leith Wynd ; that of 1621, c. 29, fixed tlio 
locality of floshers and candlcmakcrs. Tho existing law of public 
health is contained in tho Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867 (30 
and 31 Viet. c. 101). Tho local authority is the town council, the 
polico commissioners or trustees, or the parochial hoard, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Thero is no distinction of urban and rural 
authority. Tlie central authority is tho board of supervision con- 
stituted "by S and 9 Viet. e. S3. Proceedings by a local authority 
in cases of miisaiico arc by summary petition to a sheriff or a justice 
(in some cases only to a sheriff) upon requisition in writing tuider 
tho hands of ten inhabitants. Au appeal lies in cases of sufficient 
value from the sheriff-substitute to tlie sheriff’ and from the sheriff 
to tho Court of Session. The list of nuisances in tho Act differs, 
hut not materially, from that in the English Act. The powers of 
loeal authorities in England and Scotland are very similar. There 
are no provisions ns to contracts by local authorities corresponding 
to those in tho English Act. 

Ireland. — Several Acts of tho Irish parliament dealt with specific 
nuisances, c.g. , 5 Geo. III. c. 15, forbidding tlie laying of filth iu 
the streets of cities or county towns, and making regulations as to 
sweeping and scavenging. There wore also numerous private Acts 
dealing 'with water-supply and the obstruction of watercourses. 
In 1S78 the existing legislation was consolidated by tho Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1S7S (41 and 42 Viet. c. 52), a closo copy 
of the English Act of 1875. The list of statutory nuisances is 
tlio same in both Acts. Tho urban authority is tho corporation, 
tlio commissioners, tlio municipal commissionors, or the town com- 
missioners, according to circumstances. Ireland lias its own local 
government board. 

United States. — Aft-iv tho Civil War hoards of health were estab- 
lished in the chief cities. Public health is under tlio control of tho 
local authorities to a greater extent than in England. By tlio Act of 
Congress of 25tli February 1799 officers of the United States are bound 
to observe the health laws of the States. A national hoard of health 
was created by tho Act of 3d March 1S79, c. 202. Its main duties 
arc to give advico to local authorities and to carry on investigations 
in sanitary matters. It lias certain jurisdiction in quarantine and 
in epidemics of a peculiarly dangerous nature. (J. Wt. ) 

PUBLIC BECOBDS. Seo Eecokds, Public. 

PUBLILIUS (less correctly written Publius) Sybus, 
a Latin writer of farces ( rnimi ), flourished in tho 1st cen- 
tury b.c. Ho was a native of Syria and was brought ns a 
slave to Italy, but bj T his wit and talent ho won the favour 
of liis master, who freed and educated him. His farces, 
in which ho acted himself, had a great success in the 
provincial towns of Italy and at tho games given by Ctesar 
in 46 b.c. Publilius appeared on the stage at Bomo and 
received from Crnsar himself the prize for a histrionic con- 
test in which tlie actor vanquished all his competitors, 
including the celebrated Laberius. For tlio rest, wo learn 
from Jerome that in 43 Publilius still enthralled the 
lloman playgoers. Cicero witnessed with pleasure tbe 
exhibition of his plays, and Seneca was a warm admirer 
of liis wise and witty sayings. All that remains of his 
works is a collection of Sentences (sententix), a series of 
moral maxims in iambic and trochaic verse. This collection 
must have been made at a very early date, since it was 
known to Aulus Gellius in tlio 2d century a.d. Each 
maxim is comprised in a single verse, and tlio versos are 
arranged in alphabetical order according to their initial 
letters. In course of timo tlie collection was interpolated 
with sentences drawn from other writers, especially from 
apocryphal writings of Seneca; the number of genuine 
verses is about 700. They include many pithy sayings, 
such as tlie famous "judex damnatur ubi nocens absolvitur.” 
The best editions of tlio Sentences are those of E. Wolfflin 
(Teubner, 1SG9) and TV. Meyer (Tenbner, 1SS0). 

: XX. — i3 
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visited England, where he remained about a J*® 1 * 
i goo in compensation for certain privileges whtc t 
feed he was raised to the rank of prince by lie king of 
Prussia Some ream earlier he had married the county - 
of Peppenheim, daughter of Prince Har, ienberf 1 but Jo 
lasted from her in 1820. He again visited E. gkn 1 
al jd travelled in America and Asia Minor, living after Alls 
return at Muskau, which he spent much time m cultivatnig 


and adorning. In 1845 he sold this estate, and, a though 
he afterwards lived from time to time at various places in 
Germany and Italy, his principal residence was the cattle 
of Branitz in the district of Kottbus, where he formed 
splendid gardens as he had already done at Mndmn, In 
1863 he was made an hereditary member of the Prussian 
Kerrcnhaus, and in 1866 he attended the Prussian general 
staff in the war with Austria. He died at Bmmtz on 4th 
February 1871, and, in accordance with instructions m Ins 
will, his body was burned. As a writer of books of travel 
he held a high position, his power of observation being 
keen and his style lucid and animated. His first woik 
was Briefe cfars Fcrstor&eneft (1S3Q-31), in which he ex- 
pressed nwny independent judgments about England and 
other countries he had visited and about prominent persons 
whom he had met. Among his later hooks of travel wero 
SemiUtm’a wfcfcfcr Wclt'jawj (1833), SauU<mo in Afrita 
(1S36), Am Mtfumed-Ali's Brick (1844), and DU Mirk* 
Mir (1846-48). lie was also the author of Andcutmigm 
liber Landtchaflsgarlncm (1834). 

See Puckler-Muskau's Brkficecltsd mid Taffchidicr ; Ludmilla 
Assing, feirst Hermann r on Pnekler-Jlttskatt ; and PetzoW, feral 
Hermann can rddlcr-Miakau in seiner Bcdeutwgjur die bildende 
Gartcnhinst. 

PUDSEY, a township of the VTcst Riding of Yorkshire, 
is situated on an acclivity rising above the valley of the 
Aire and on the Great Northern Railway, 4 miles cast of 
Bradford and 6 south-west of Leeds. The principal build- 
ings are the cbtfrch of St Lawrence in the Gothic style, 
erected in 1S31 and lately improved, and tho mechanics’ 
institute, a fine building, comprising class-rooms, a library, 
a public hall, and a lecture hall. The town has an import- 
ant woollen trade and possesses dyeing and fulling mills. 
Pudsey appears in Domesday as “ Podecliesaie.” It was 
sold by Edward II. to the Calvcrley family, from whom it 
passed to an ancestor of the Milners. By the Bradford 
Water and Improvement Act of 1881 part (37 acres) of the 
urban sanitary district of Pudsey was amalgamated with 
that of Bradford. The population of the diminished district 
(2409 acres) in 1871 was 12,173, andiu 1SS1 it was 12, 314. 

. PUEBLA, or in full La Pebu he eos Asgeets, a 
city of Mexico, formerly capital of the province of Tlaxcala 
new of the state of Puebla, lies 76 miles south-east of 
Marico, in 19” N. lat. and 98” 2* AY. long, at a height of 
1 220 feet above the sea. It is admirably situated on a 
■ spacious and fertile plateau, which, while almost destitute 
of trees, is especially in the neighbourhood of the eitv 
r othed with gardens and fields. To the south-west rises 
the summit of Popocatepetl, and Orizaba and Iztaccikuatl 
are also within tho horizon. By\Humboldt Puebla was 
ranked as the most important city of Spanish America 
after Mexico, Guanajuato, and HavaU and in tho matter 


completed until 3619, lifter Br.lmp Ju.ni *> 

Mendoza had devoted eight years of » . J 
the enterprise. It is rather timra than iXt» < *•)■¥ ««« 
165 wide and conri-f- of a mrc *> fwt high, »»* «•]<“ 
aisles and a dome, the u, r r jmrtraii of « hub i- 
stmted of pumice-stone for (lie .»akc of Jij-liira. '. I»;o 
main front, like the column*, of th- mtennr, it. the I Inn* 
style, but its tw o side towers nr- b'l.ie. In one r. a trr> ■« 
bell cast in 1637 and weighing upward-, of 8 ton*. Apart 
from the cathedral 1 ’ucWa w farom- for the wnH and 
more especially for the tavi-h decoration of >t- rhnrehf-, 
monasteries, and colleges. Several of tlm-c fmrh ««e 
church and convent of Santo Domingo and the rJmn'h <« 
8. Felipe Neri) are still of note, and the city also ccmUim 
a museum, a theatre. Ac. 3’m-bla has Jong 1» on one of the 
great trading and manufacturing c. ntn-s of the country, 
and it has recently become an important point in the 
rapidlv-dcvoloj dug railway system, has tug in 188 f linos 
tn Apizaco on the railway from Vera f'ntz to Mexico (2« 
miles), to Villa <lo Libre* (ah mil*'), to San Martin («» 
miles), to Matamoros linear (3 1 miles), trad to Fan 3 nan <le 
los Llano«. Cotton and woollen good**, \> atlier, earthen- 
■, soap, and gla«s arc tbe leading manufacture-, lira 
ilnt ion, which was nl>ont 80,000 in 1746 and 32,717 


ware, 

population, 

in 1793, and which greatly demand during the revolu- 
tionary period, is now (1883) sliitul at 73,000. 

l’orlila was fo-.m.li il in 1333-34 by S.’ln-ti m Enmir. .• <1* I'lienlyal, 
archbishop of Santo ltoinin^O, and the Tnimiwsn friar Tmilh* 
Motolinia. In 1550 it became the fat of the bi-hopiic which had 
otigiliallv been founded ill 1526 at Thxc.ila. Tin cpithit “de In 
Atigelcv’ which is now practically dfopp*!, wa^ in thu tflh and 
IStb centuries the ridel jnrt of'lhc name, tihi'h often appiars 
simply as Angeles. It is as J o>4atnl with a popular MUt that 
during the building of the cathedral two nug. K every night aihbil 
as much to the height of the Walls as the workmen had nuliMgiri 
to add in the preceding day. In ISIS Santa Anna made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to rapture the city. On IStli March ISM it «as 
invested by the Trench under Foiry, and on 1/tli May taken by 
storm. 

See Biwlimsn's hijtorj'cf tlic cite and catli.dn) in Hi*’.*./. 
tnnitc, l£S3, set. sv )> 2 >, !?’> SIC, ami xai l']>. : - c M. 

PUERPERAL FEVER. Sec Setocxota. 

PUERTO CABELLO, a town mid import in the South 
American republic of Venezuela, in the province of Cara- 
bobo, used to rank next to Cartagena, and possesses one 
of the finest natural harlmure in that part of the world. 
It is backed at tho distance of a!>out 5 tnile-s by a range of 
mountains 3000 feet high, across which pass, at a height 
of 1800 feet, the road (36 .wiles) and the railway now 
(1885) in course of construction to Valencia, the capital 
of tho province. Tito old town used to lie on an island 
(originally a coral hank) joined to the mainland V.v a 
bridge ; but since about ISnO tlie narrow chnruit*} between 
tuc town and the more extensive suburbs on shore lias 
been filled fty ul covered with blocks of building, fo ilmt 
now Puerto Cabello occupies a kind of headland projecting 
j into the bay. Formerly the lowness of its site and the 
mangrove swamps which fringed the whole coast rendered 
it appallingly unhealthy : at the time of Humboldt’s visit, 
for example, the surgeon of the hospital reported that in 
seven years ho bad 8000 cases of yellow fever, and there 
were instances of the authorities having to take possession 
of ' j S Hie harbour because the entire crew hod per- 
ished (Eastwick), Bnt yellow fever has not been know n 
at Puerto Cabello since about 1S68, and the general death- 
rate of the place is quite normal. A good supply of water 
ts obtained from tbe Rio Esteban by means of an aqueduct 
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3 miles long. The harbour, about 2 miles long and from 
one-fourth of a mile to a mile in breadth, is formed by a 
narrow spit of land or coral ledge running out for about 2 
miles from the coast in a northerly and westerly direction. 
The entrance, about 90 feet deep, is so clear that no pilot 
is required ; and in the outer bay (100 to 300 feet deep) 
there is safe anchorage. On a high rock to the south- 
east of the town is the Mirador of Solano, or castle of 
Puerto Cabello, which has often proved an obstaclo to 
enemies advancing from tlio interior. In 1883 tlio muni- 
cipality, with a population of 12,000, contained a tannery, 
a foundry and machine-shop, a coffee-mill, two soap and 
candle factories, and about fourteen wholesale warehouses. 
The exports consist of coffee, cocoa, hides, goat and deer 
skins, bark, woods, indigo, and cotton, but only the first 
in large quantities. Germany and the United Stales arc 
the chief recipients. Within 6 miles of the town there arc 
four villages of from 200 to 1500 inhabitants. 

See Jiilfs and Ballcer, Sccftufm tier Enlc , Oldenburg, 1878 j and 
U.S. Consular Reports, Nos, 2t, 20, 30, &e. 

PUERTO DE SANTA JLYRIA, probably the “ Mene- 
sthei Portus ” of Ptolemy, commonly called El Puerto 
(“ The Port ”), a town of Spain, in the province of Cadis, 
7 miles to tlio north-east of that- city (21£ miles by rail; 
see sketch map, vol. iv. p. 627), near the mouth and on 
the right bank of the Guadalctc, which is here crossed by 
a suspension bridge. It is a pleasant and well-built though 
somewhat dull town, in a fertile country, and its houses 
resemble those of Cadiz, though they arc often larger 
and profusely decorated with painting. Calle Largn, the 
principal street, is handsome and well-paved ; there are 
several “ alamedas ” or public promenades, that of La 
Victoria being the finest. The place is famous for its 
bull-fights, that given here in -honour of Wellington being 
the subject of the considerably idealized description in 
Byron’s Chi Ida Harold. Among tlio public buildings is 
a large Jesuit college, receutly established. Puerto is 
chiefly important as a wine-exporting place; the ‘'bodegas” 
or wine-stores are large and loft}', but hardly equal to 
those of Xerez. Tlio harbour is formed by the river ; its 
mouth is considerably obstructed by a bar. There is 
regular steam communication with Cadiz. Timber and 
iron are the chief imports. The population of the munici- 
pality in December 1S77 was 22,125. 

PUERTO PRINCIPE, or now more correctly Ciudad 
del Prikgipe, a city at tlio head of the central department 
of the island of Cuba. When first founded in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century by Velazquez, it was, as its more 
familiar name implies, on the sea-coast ; but it has been 
more than once shifted southward and inland, and is now 
nearly as far from the north as from the south side of the 
island. Though for somo time after the surrender of San 
Domingo to Franco in 1800 Principo was the scat of the 
central government and supremo courts of the Spanish 
West Indies, it is no longer a place of much importance. 
The population is estimated at 31,000. Since 1S40 tlio 
city has been connected by a railway with its port, which 
is sometimes called by its own name and sometimes by 
that of a smaller town on the bay about 1 1 miles from its 
entrance, San Fernando do Nuevitas. The harbour or bay 
is large, completely sheltered, and capable of admitting 
vessels of the largest draught; but it is entered by a 
narrow crooked passage 6 miles long, which, though there 
are no hidden dangers, makes the assistance of a pilot 
desirable. 

PUERTO RICO. See Poeto Rico. 

PUFENDORF, Samuel (1632-1694), was born at 
Chemnitz, Saxony, on the 8th of January 1632, the same 
year which also saw tlio birth of three other illustrious 
political and philosophical writers — Locke, Cumberland, 
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and Spinoza. He belonged to an 'ecclesiastical family; 
his father was a Lutheran pastor, and ho himself was 
destined for tlio ministry. Having completed his pre- 
liminary studies at the celebrated school of Grimma, he 
was sont to study theology at the university of Leipsic, 
at that time the citadel of Lutheran orthodoxy. Its 
narrow and dogmatic teaching was profoundly repugnant 
to the liberal nature of the young student, who was not 
long in bidding adieu to the professors of theology and 
throwing himself passionately into the study of public law. 
11c soon went so far as to quit Leipsic altogether, and 
betook himself to Jena, where he formed an intimate 
friendship with Erhard Weigel the mathematician, a man 
of great distinction. Weigel was imbued with the Cartesian 
philosophy ; and it was to his teaching and to tlio impetus 
lie gave to the application of tlio mathematical method 
that Pufendorf owes tlio exact and ordered mind, and the 
precision, frequently approaching almost to dryness, which 
characterize his writings. It was also under Weigel’s in- 
fluence that he developed that independence of character 
which never bent before other writers, however high 
their position, and which showed itself in liis profound 
disdain for “ ipsedixitism,” to use the piquant phrase of 
Bentliam. 

Pufendorf was twenty-five years old when he quitted 
Jena. Ho hoped to find a career in somo of tlio adminis- 
trative offices which were so frequently the refuge of the 
learned in the small states of ancient Germany ; but in this 
he was unsuccessful. In 1658, thanks to his eldest brother 
Isaiah, who had given up university teaching to enter tlio 
Swedish service, he went, in the capacity of tutor, into 
the family of Petrus Julius Coyet, one of the resident 
ministers of Charles Gustavus, king of Sweden, at Copen- 
hagen. At this time Charles Gustavus was endeavouring 
to impose upon Denmark a burdensome alliance, and in the 
middle of tlio negotiations ho brutally opened hostilities. 
The anger of the Danes Avas turned against the envoys 
of the Swedish sovereign ; Coyet, it is true, succeeded in 
escaping, but the second minister, Steno Bjclke, and the 
whole suite were arrested and thrown into prison. Pufen- 
dorf shared this misfortune, and tlio future successor of 
Grotius was subjected to a strict captivity of eight months’ 
duration. Like Grotius, ho too had his Loevestcin. The 
young tutor, deprived of books, occupied himself during 
liis captivity in meditating upon what ho hud read in the 
works of Grotius and Hobbes. Ho mentally constructed 
a system of universal law ; and, when, at tho end of his 
captivity, ho accompanied his pupils, the sons of Coyet, 
to tho university of Leyden, ho was enabled to publish 
the fruits of his reflexions under the title of Elementa 
jurisprudential universalis, libri duo. Tho work was de- 
dicated to Charles Louis, elector palatine, an enlightened 
prince and patron of science, who offered Pufendorf a 
chair of Roman law at Heidelberg, and when this was 
declined ho created a new chair, that of tho law of nature 
and nations, the first of the kind in tho world. Pufen- 
dorf accepted it, and was thus in 1661, at the ago of 
twonty-niup, placed in the most enviable of positions. He 
showed himself equal to his task, and by his science and 
eloquence proved himself to be an honour and an orna- 
ment to tho university. 

The keenly sarcastic tract JDe statu imperii germanici, 
liber anus, dates from this period of his life. Small in 
bulk, it is great in significance, and is one of Pufen- 
dorfs most important works. Written with tho assent of 
the elector palatine, but published under the cover of a 
pseudonym at Geneva in 1667, it was supposed to bo 
addressed by a gentleman of Yeronn, Severinus do Mon- 
zambano, to his brother Ladius. The pamphlet made a 
groat sensation. Its author arraigned directly the organi-* 
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ration of the holy empire end exposed its feebleness, 
denounced in no measured terms the faults of the bouse 
<if Austria, and attacked with remarkable vigour the 
politics of the ecclesiastical princes. But lie did not thus 
ik'sciibe the evil without at the same time suggesting the 
remedy. Thinking that Germany could not attain to a 
true monarchy without a great revolution, he proposed 
to call together a confederation, with a perpetual council 
ii’prc'Piiting all tho members and occupying itself with 
external affairs. Before l’ufendorf, Philipp Bogislaw von 
Chemnitz, publicist and soldier, bad written, under the 
pseudonym of “ Uippolytus a Lapide,” De rafione status in 
trio nostro llonntno-German ico. Inimical, liko Pufen- 
d"rf, to the house of Austria, Cliemnitz had gone so far 
as to make an appeal to France and Sweden. Pufendorf, 
«ii the contrary, rejected nil idea of foreign intervention. 
But in his plan, in which national initiative was all in 
all, were propounded the ideas of an army supported at 
the general expense, tho secularization of tho ecclesiastical 
principalities’, the nbolition of convents, and the expulsion 
of the Jesuits. IBs little book is perhaps the most im- 
portant that was produced in relation to the public law 
and politics of Germany, and it is noteworthy that he 
reveals himself as a consummate statesman, having a 
broad comprehension of the present and a elear insfght 

S u ^““‘ mMs prowd tta *«*• i 

1 . 1 10-0 Pufemlorf was called to the university of Lund 
l e in hienee of Jus brother Isaiah, as also some disa^ee- 
nents which ho had had with liis colleagues at Heidelberc 
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ception, in which he scarcely gives proof of historical 
insight, he shows himself as one of the precursors of 
J. J, Rousseau and of the Contrat social. On the subject 
of international law, with which he occupies himsolf in- 
cidentally, it is to be noted that Pufendorf belongs to tho 
philosophical school, and also that ho powerfully defends 
the idea that international law is not restricted to Christen- 
dom, but constitutes a common bond between all nations 
because all nations form part of humanity. As was to 
be expected, the work made a sensation: it provoked 
enthusiastic admiration as well ns anger and indignation y 
tho author was praised to the skies on the one hand, and 
accused of irreligion and atheism on the other. The 
universities of Lund and Leipsic, above all, furnished 
adversaries and critics. Being passionately attacked, he 
defended himself with passion, and he may be held to- 
have come victorious out of these conflicts in which his 
combative and sarcastic soul delighted, for Pufendorf 
dearly loved a fray. 

. In 16 < i he was called to Stockholm in the capacity of 
historiographer-royal. To this new period belong among 
others the work On the Spiritual Monarchy of the Pone 
which was afterwards inserted in his Introduction to the 
History of the principal States in Europe at the present 
Yp.fr 0 S 1 ®*? Oommentariornm de rebus Suecicis , libri 

. ,» a fJfpedttione Gustavi Adolphi regis in German - 

tarn ad abdicatwnem usque Christina and a History of 
?‘Zt S , Gv f av "s- * n llis historical works Pufendorf is 
and l « y IF i but he P rofesses a great respect for truth 
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aiul tlio future has accepted .an estimate dictated by anger and 
spite. 

See H. von Trcitsohko, “ Samuel von Pnfcndorf,’ - Prtussische Jahrbuclicr,Vff5, 
voL xxxv. ]). 014, and vol. xxxvi. p. 01 : Bltintsclili, Deutsches Staats-lroricr- 
bitch, vol. viil. p. 424, and Gcschichte ties allgcmeincn Slatsrcehts unit Her Politic, 
p. 10S ; Lorimer, The Institutes of the In te of Nations, vol. i. p. 74 ; Droyscn, 
“Znr Kritik FufomloiTs-," in liis Ahhatullungtn cur ncucrcn Gesehfchlc ; 
Itoscher, Gcschichie dcr National-Ockommik in Deutschlaiul, p. 304 ; Pranklin, 
Das (lentschc Reich naeh Severinus von Jtoncamlano. (E. N.) 

PUFF-ADDER. See Viper. 

PUFF-BIRD, the name first given, according to Swain- 
son (Fool. Illustrations , ser. 1, ii., text to pi. 99), by 
English residents in Brazil to a group of Birds known to 
ornithologists as forming the restricted Family Bucconida , 
hut for a long time confounded, under the general name 
of Barbets, with the Capitonida of modern systematists, 
who regard the two Families as differing very considerably 
from one another. Some authors have used the generic 
name Cajnto in a sense precisely opposite to that which is 
now usually accorded to it, and the natural result has been 
to produce one of the most complex of the many nomen- 
-clatural puzzles that beset Ornithology. Fortunately there 
is no need here to enter upon this matter, for each group 
has formed the subject of an elaborate work — the Capi- 
tonida being treated by the Messrs Marshall, 1 and the 
Bucconida by Mr Sclater 2 — in each of which volumes the 
origin of the confusion has been explained, and to either of 
them the more curious reader may be confidently referred. 
The Bucconida: are zygodactylous Birds belonging to the 
large heterogeneous assemblage in the present work gener- 
ally looked upon as forming the “Order" Picarix (see 
Ornithology, vol. xviii. p. 41), and' commonly considered 
nowadays to be most nearly allied to the Galbulida 
(Jacamar, vol. xiii. p. 531), and like them confined to the 
Neotropical Region, in the middle parts of which, and 
especially in its Sub-Andean Sub -region, the Puff- birds 
arc, as regards species, abundant ; while only two seem to 
reach Guatemala and but one Paraguay. As Avith most 
Soutli-American Birds, the habits and natural histoiy of the 
Bucconida have been but little studied, and of only one 
species, which happens to belong to a rather abnormal 
genus, has the nidification been described. This is the 
Chelidoptera tenebrosa, which is said to breed in holes in 
banks, and to lay AA’liite eggs much like those of the King- 
fisher and consequently those of the Jacainars. From his 
■own observation SAvainson Avrites (foe. c if.) that Puff-birds 
are very grotesque in appearance. They Avill sit nearly 
motionless for hours on the dead bough of a tree, and Avliile 
so sitting “ the disproportionate size of the head is rendered 
more conspicuous by the bird raising its feathers so ns to 
appear not unlike a puff ball. . . . When frightened their 
form is suddenly changed by the feathers lying quite flat.” 
They arc very confiding birds aud Avill often station them- 
selves a feAv yards only from a window. . The Bucconida: 
.almost Avithout exception arc A'ery plainly-coloured, and 
the majority have a spotted or mottled plumage suggestive 
of immaturity. The first Puff-bird knoAvn to Europeans 
seems to have been that described by Marcgrnvo under 
the name of “ Tamatia,” by Avliicli it is said to have been 
called in Brazil, and there is good reason to think that his 
•description and figure — the last, comic as it is in outline 
.and expression, having been copied by Willugliby and 
many of the older authors— apply to the Jhicco metadatas 
•of modern Ornithology — a bird placed by Brissou (Orni- 
■tfioloffie, iv. p. 524) among tlio Kingfishers. But. if so, 
Marcgravo described and figured the same species twice, 
since his "Matuitni” is also Brisson’s “ Martin-pesclieur 
■tachete du Brest'!.” 

Mr Sclater in his Monograph divides the Family into 7 


1 .4 .1 tonograph of the Capitouidro or SenitsorM JinrMs, by C. H. 
'T. andG, F. L, Mnrslinll, Loudon, 1ST0-71, 4to. 

5 .1 Afoneignijih of the Jacamars anti PujT-binls, or FamUte* Gal- 

bulida' and liucconichc, by P. L. Selater, London, ISjO-FS. 4to. 
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genera, of which Bncco is the largest and contains 20 
species. The others are Malacoptila and Monacha each 
Avith 7, JHonmda Avitli 5, Chelidoptera Avith 2, and Micro - 
monacha and Hapalopiila, with 1 species each. The 
most showy Puff-birds are those of the genus Monacha 
with an inky-black plumage, usually diversified by AA’hito 
about the head, and a red or yelloAV bill. The rest call 
for no particular remark. (a. n.) 

PUFFIN, the common English name of a sea-bird, the 
Fratemda ardica of most ornithologists, lcnoAA r n lioAveA'er 
on various parts of the British coasts as the Bottlenose, 
Coulterneb, Pope, Sea-Parrot, and Tammy-Norie, to say 
nothing of other still more local designations, some (as 
Marrott and Willock) shared also with allied species of 
Alcida, to AA’liich Family it has, until very lately, been 
invariably deemed to belong. Of old time Puffins Avero 
a valuable commodity to the OAvners of tbeir breeding- 
places, for the young Avere taken from the holes in Avliicli 
they Avere hatched, and “being exceeding fat,” as CareAV 
Avroto in 1 602 ( Survey of Cornwall, fol. 35), Avere “ kept 
salted, and reputed for fish, as coming neerest thereto in 
their taste.” In 1345, according to a document from 
Avliicli an extract is given in Heath’s Islands of Sci/ly 
(p. 190), those islands Avere h Id of the crown at a yearly 
rent of 300 Puffins 3 or 6s. 8d., being one-sixth of 
their estimated annual value. A feAv years later (1484), 
either through the birds ha\’ing grown scarcer or money 
cheaper, only 50 Puffins aTe said (op. cit., p. 196) to have 
been demanded. It is stated by both Gesner and Caius 
that they AA’ere allowed to he eaten in Lent. Ligon, avIio 
in 1673 published a History of the Island of Barbadocs, 
speaks (p. 37) of the ill taste of Puffins “ AA'liich aa-c have 
from the isles of Scilly,” and adds “this kind of food is 
only for servants.” Puffins used to resort in A’ast numbers 
to certain stations on the coast., and are still plentiful on 
some, reaching them in spring with remarkable punctuality 
on a certain day, which naturally varies with the locality, 
and after passing the summer there, lea\ing their homes 
with similar precision. They differ from most other At a dot 
in laying their single ogg (Avliicli is Avhite Avith a feAv grey 
markings when first produced, but speedily begrimed by the 
soil) in a shallow burroAV, which they either dig for them- 
selves or appropriate - from a rabbit, for on most of their 
haunts rabbits Imre been introduced. Their plumage is- 
of a glossy black abewe — the cheeks grey, encircled by a 
black baud — and pure Avhite beneath ; their feet are of a 
bright reddish orange, but the most remarkable feature of 
these birds, and one that gives them a very comical ex- 
pression, is their huge bill. This is very deep and laterally 
flattened, so as indeed to resemble a coulter, as one of tlic 
bird’s common names expresses ; but moreover it is parti- 
coloured — blue, yelloAV, and red — curiously grooved and 
still more curiously embossed in places, that is to say 
during the breeding-season, when the birds arc most 
frequently seen. But it had long been knoAvn to sonic 
observers that such Puffins as occasionally occur in Avinter 
(most often Avnsbed up on the shore and dead) presented 
a beak A’ery different in shape and size, and to account for 
the difference Avas a standing puzzle. Many years ago 
Binglcy (Forth Wales, i. p. 354) stated that Puffins “aro 
said to change their bills annually.” The remark seems 

3 There can not lie lrmcli doubt that the name Puffin Riven to tlieso 
vonng birds, salted and dried, was applied on account of their downy 
clothing, for an English informant of Gesner s dcscribedone to him 
(Hist. Aviunl, p. 110) as wanting true feathers, and being covered 
only with a sort of woolly black plumage. It is right, however, to 
state that Cains expressly declares ( liarior . animat. tiMlvs, fol. 21) 
that the name is derived "‘‘a naturali vocc pupin.” Prof. Skeat -fates 
that the word is a diminutive, which favours the view that it 
originally used as a name for these young birds. The parents were 
probably known by one or other of their many loeal appellations. 
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to have been generally overlooked ; but it Las proved to 
be very near the truth, for after investigations carefully 
pursued during some years by Dr Bureau of Nantes he 
was in 1877 enabled to shew ( Jiull . Soc. Zool. France, ii. 
pp. 377-399) 1 that the Puffin’s bill undergoes what may 
be called an annual moult, some of its most remarkable 
appendages, as well as certain homy outgrowths above and 
beneath the eyes, dropping off at the end of the bieeding- 
season, and being reproduced the following year. Not 
long after the same naturalist announced (op. cit, iv. pp. 
1-68) that be had followed the similar changes which he 
found to take place, not only in other species of Puffins, as 
the Fratcrcula corniculaia and F. cirrlictta of the Northern 
Pacific, but in several birds of tbe kindred genera Cera- 
torhina and Simorhvnrhwt inhnhitimr t.lia same, wntnrs 
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a Family distinct from the Alcidec — a view which lias 
since found favour with Dr Dybowski (op. cit., vii. pp. 
270-300 and viii. pp. 3-18-350), though there is apparently 
insufficient reason for accepting it. 

The name Puffin has also been given in books to ono 
of the Shearwaters, and its Latinized form PujHnus is 
still used in that sense in scientific nomenclature. This 
fact seems to have arisen from a mistake of Bay’s, who, 
seeing in Tradescant’s Museum and that of the Royal 
Society some young Shearwaters from the Islo of Man, 
prepared in like manner to young Puffins, thought they 
were the birds mentioned by Gesner (foe. cit ) as the 
remarks inserted in Willughby’s Ornithdagia (p. 231) 
prove ; for the specimens described by Ray were as clearly 
Shearwaters as Gesner’s were Puffins. /. v\ 1 

Orf^.^ E 1 ^ tERl ? F ‘/ 1G22 'J G9i )> boni at Marseilles on 31st 
October 1022, painter, sculptor, architect, and engineer, is 

kTlL « 9tanc ,°, o£ P rec <>«ons genius and mature power. 
At the age of fourteen lie carved the ornaments of the 
gallejs built in the port of his native city, and at sixteen 
the decoration and construction of a ship were entrusted to 
him. Soon after he went to Italy on foot, and was woH 
received at Rome by Pietro di Cortona, who CI n, Iovcd 

»" «£&?&££• tSV”'"? » *•£ 
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of works of sculpture on which ho had been employed by 
Colbert. His statue of Milo (Louvre) had been completed 
in 1681, Perseus and Andromeda (Louvre) in 1683, mid 
Alexander and Diogenes (lias-relief, Louvre) in 1 683 ; but, 
in spite of the personal favour which ho enjovtd, l’ugft, 
on coining to Paris in 1688 to push forward the extra 
tion of an equestrian statue of lyiuis XIV., found court 
intrigues too much for liim. lie was forced to almmlou 
liis project nntl retire to Marseilles, where lm rannim d 
till his death in 1691. His last work, a bas-relief of flu 
Plague of Milan, which remained unfinished, was placed 
in the council-chamber of thc town-ball. 

i’ngct was the most vigorous rtpresentstiic of French Kidiitcre 
in the IStli century; in Kpitr of Ids \teit* to )\irjs mid Home his 
ssoik never lost Its local eluucter : his Ihrcuh'. is fresh Horn (In- 
gallejs of Toulon ; his mints ami virgins are men and women who 
b{ic.vk P10ven5.1l. His first work, thc St S. Imtian at (him, tfimigfi 
a little heavy in parts, shows nilmirafilc tnngv and life, ns well ns 
great .skill 111 contrasting the diwratiie nwe^orhs with the 
suifaco of the lmdc. 

Cicognara, Storm Min sMtnrn ; J^noir, Mvde tie* M»,i. Pi tin- 
pns; Lagrange, l’k dr Pune Puget; « trh t do Jouv, Sen/ntm, < 
iiioil. mi Lourre. 

PUGIN, Acoc-stus lYixnv Nortumokj: (1812-1832), 
nrcliitect, was the son of Augustus- Jhigin, a native of 
r ranee, who practised ns nn nrehitcct in London. He was 
born m Store Street, Bedford Square, on 1st March 1812. 
After completing thc ordinary cr>ur-c of education at 
™ 8 Nospua (b ne-cmt school), he entered l»is fathers 
oil ce, where lio displayed a remarkable talent for drawing, 
w lien ho had mastered the elements of Ins nrofoniun he 

nSctdl r Ig ° I i 0rt, ? fl0f h “ li,n ® to Uic sketching of 
public buddings ; he also accompanied his father on several 
professional tours in France. While .still very young ho 

SSl’? 1 ^.Mhcr to design fmnitiree in°tl.e 
M lndsor Castle, and in 1831 l.c de- 

f °Qi tbc , I,C ' T 01 ’ cra of at Her 

-Unjestj s Theatre. Shortly afterwards he involved him 

after his secession from the Clmr.-t. * 1 ? 3 , 

Bom. 1* pistol 

Architecture of the 15th and 19th Ccnturit - x • t ' 

lie severely criticized the arel.itccturc of' fSi ♦ *l ncl ‘ 
His other principal works are Tn„ ■ 1 l <x )! ant,Mn - 
Architecture (1811) a Gtoswu nf i, n . na .l >te f °J Christian 
<1841), and a Treatise onCha«$ £' xle * u, * tlc «< Ornament 

poitanfc lloiimn Catl.olic buiMinm a Imm ^ r of iin- 
Charles Barry in the Promotion a so nssist cd Sir 

Houses of Pavliamcit VestminsL! < S*T r for tl,c 
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to learn the alphabet of his chosen style by careful and laborious 
study of the glorious examples of Gothic, both ecclesiastical and 
domestic, in which England was then (far more than now) so extra- 
ordinarily rich. His father was for many years engaged in prepar- 
ing a large scries of works on the Gothic buildings of England, 
almost, it not quite, the first which were illustrated with accurate 
drawings of mediaeval buildings ; the early youth of A. W. Pugin 
was mostly occupied in making minute measured drawings for liis 
father’s books, and in this way his enthusiasm for Gothic art was 
first aroused. All through his life, both in England and during 
many visits to Germany and France, he continued to make, for his 
-own instruction and pleasure, great numbers of drawings and 
sketches, especially in pen and ink, and with sepia monochrome. 
These aro perhaps the most beautiful architectural sketches that 
have ever been produced, perfect in their delicacy and precision of 
touch, and masterpieces of skilful treatment of light and shade. 
They are mostly minute in scale, some almost microscopic in detail. 
Many of the Continental street scenes and interiors of cathedrals 
are of espeeial beauty from their contrasts of brilliant light and 
transparent shadow, 1 treated with Rembrandt-like vigour. At a 
very early ago his wonderful mastery of Gothic detail was shown 
by tlio valuable aid he rendered to Sir Charles Barry in the con- 
struction of the new Houses of Parliament in 1836 and 1837. s For 
some time lio worked as a paid clerk to Barry, and to Pugin is 
mainly duo tlio very remarkable excellence of all the details in this 
great building, executed, it must bo remembered, at a time when 
hitherto all examples of tho revived Gothic were of the most ignor- 
ant and tasteless description. Pugin not only designed and even 
modelled a great part of the sculpture and other decorations of the 
building, but had actually to train a school of masons and carvers 
to carry out his designs with spirit and accuracy. 3 

While still young Pugin became a Roman Catholic, and this, if 
possible, increased his iutense zeal and enthusiasm for Gothic, or, 
ns ho preferred to call it, Christian architecture. His profession 
became to him a sort of religion, and liis study of modiaival build- 
ings was closely associated with liis love for the mystic symbolism 
and tho highly .-esthetic outward form of the old faith. The lesult 
of this was that he was almost wholly employed- by adherents of the 
Catholic religion. In one way this was a fortunate cii cumstance, 
for it saved him from the temptation of assisting in that great wave 
of falsification and vulgarization which, under the name of "restor- 
ation,” has devastated the principal medueval buildings of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In another way it was unfortunate, for his 
Catholic employers were mostly mueli pinched for money, ami at 
tho same time so devoid of all sympathy for the principles of which 
lie was tho chief exponent, that they almost always insisted on tho 
greatest possible amount of display being made in tho cheapest 
possible manner. On account of this it is unfair to judge of Pugin's 
genius from a critical examination of his executed works. In 
almost every case his design was seriously injured, both by cutting 
down its carefully considered proportions and by introducing shams 
(above all things hateful to Pugin), such as plaster groining and 
even east-iron carving. Tho cathedral of St George at Southwark, 
and oven tho church of tho Jesuits in Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, aro melancholy instances of this. Thus his life was one 
series of disappointments ; no pecuniary success compensated him 
for the destruction of liis best designs, as in him the man of busi- 
ness was thoroughly subordinate to tho artist. He lrimself used to 
say that the only church he had ever executed with unalloyed 
satisfaction was the one nt Ramsgate, which he not only designed 
but paid for. Pugin was very broad in his love for the medueval 
styles, but on the whole preferred what is really tho most suited 
to modern requirements, namely, tho Perpendicular of the 15tli 
century, and this lie employed in its simpler domestic form with 
much success both in his own house at Ramsgate and in tho stately 
Adare Hall in Ireland, built for Lord Dunraven. The cathedral of 
Killarney and the chapel of tho Benedictine monastery of Douai 
wore perhaps tlvo ecclesiastic buildings which were carried out with 
least deviation from Pugin’s original conception. 

He was a skilful etcher and produced a number of works illus- 
trated in this way by Ids own hand, and written with much clo- 


buildings themselves, and being used simply like “cribs” to an un- 
known language, are partly accountable for numberless recent build- 
ings, which, while they are Gothic in form, arc utterly devoid of the 
refinement, fitness, aud true taste displayed in the buildings of tho 
Middle Ages. 

1 Three volumes of photographs of theso sketches have been pub- 
lished in a square octavo form, but have suiTered from reduction in 
sire. 

2 A comparison of tlio decorations of the Houses of Parliament with 
other contemporary and even later Gothic buildings shows in a very 
striking way the remarkable talent and industry displayed by Pugin 
in the work. 

‘ 3 A few years ago very ill-judged attempts were made to claim for 
Pugin the main credit of Barry’s design— claims which lie liimscir 
would have been tlie last to false. 
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queneo, antiquarian knowledge, and even brilliant humour. Thu 
last gift is exemplified in a series of etched plates in liis Contrasts : 
on one side is some noble structure of the Middle Ages, and on the 
other an example of tlie same building as erected in the 19th 
century. 4 His works on Chancel Screens and on The True Prin- 
ciples of Christian Architecture aro very ably written and exquisitely 
illustrated. 

Pugin’s melancholy and premature end was to a great extent 
caused by the embittering influence of the constant frustration of 
his noblest artistic struggles and conceptions. 

See Ben. Ferrcy, Pecollcctions of A. IFclby Pugin and his Father, London, 
1861. 

PULCI, Lttigi, Italian poet, was born at Florence on 
3d December 1431 and died in 1487. The first edition 
of bis Morgante Maggiore appeared at Venice in 1481. 
(See Italy, vol. xiii. p. 507 sq.) 

PULGAE, Fernanbo be, Spanish prose-writer of tbe 
latter part of tbe 15th century, born probably at Pulgar 
near Toledo, was brought up at the court of John II. 
Henry IV. made him one of his secretaries, and under 
Isabella he became a councillor of state, was charged with 
at least one mission to France, and in 1482 was appointed 
historiographer-royal. His official Chronicle of the reign 
of the Catholic sovereigns for the period previous to his 
appointment is loose and inaccurate; but in tbe later 
portion, where be bad tbe advantage of personal know- 
ledge, he is always precise and often graphic. It is not 
brought down beyond the year 1492. It was first printed 
at Valladolid in 1565 under the name of Antonio de 
Lebrija. Pulgar’s Claras Varones de Castilla , a series 
of sketches of forty-six of the most celebrated men of the 
reign and court of Henry IV., is of considerable interest 
both for its matter and for its style. He wrote, besides, a 
commentary on tbe ancient Goplas de Mingo Itemdgo ; and 
thirty-two of his Letters written to various persons of emi- 
nence, including some to the queen, are also extant. The 
first edition of the Claros Varones was that of Seville 
(1500) ; some of the letters did not appear until 1528. 

PULKOWA. See Observatory, vol. xvii. p. 714. 

PULLEY. See Mechanics and Block Machinery. 

PULTENEY, William, Earl op Bath (1684-1764), a 
politician elevated by a living historian 5 into tlie import- 
ant position in history of the first leader of the opposition, 
was descended from an ancient family with a pedigree duly 
recorded in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire (iv. 320). 
His father, "William Pulteney, died in 1715, and the future 
statesman was the offspring of liis first wife, Mary Floyd, 
and was born in 1684. As his grandfather had been inti- 
mately connected with the city of Westminster, the lioj' was 
sent to Westminster school and from it proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford, acquiring in these institutions that dee]) 
classical knowledge which adorned his own speeches and 
enabled him to correct his great antagonist when he blun- 
dered in a quotation. On leaving Oxford he made the 
usual tour on the Continent. In 1705 he was brought 
into parliament by Henry Guy for the Yorkshire borough 
of Hedon, and at tlie death of that gentleman (a politician 
who had at one time held the office of secretary of the 
treasury) Pulteney inherited an estate of .£500 a year and 
£40,000 in cash. This seat was held by him without a 
break until 1734, and though the family was then dispos- 
sessed for a time the supremacy was regained in tlie return 
of another Pulteney in 1739. Throughout the reign of 
Queen Anne William Pulteney played a prominent part 
in the straggles of the Wliigs, and on the prosecution of 
Pacheverell he exerted himself with great zeal against that 
violent divine. When the'victorious Tories sent his friend 


4 Pugin’s sen«o of humour whs keener than is altogether convenient 
for a man of business ; on one occasion when a certain Catholic bishop 
wrote asking him to design a handsome church, which was to cost an 
absurdly small sum of money, he l eplied, “ My lord, say tliii tv shillings 
more and have a tower and spire.” 

3 Justin M'Caithy, History of the Four Georges, vol. j. (1S84). 
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E the return to power of the displaced minister; 
f JS ZZ the crash of the South Sea Company restored ] 
Watoole to the highest position of authority, all that he 
offered to Pulteney was a peerage, a distinction which 
entailed the misfortune of banishment from the House 
■where his faculties found their highest opportunities for 
display. The offer was rejected, but in li-3 Pulteney 
stooped to accept the lucrative hut insignificant post of 
cofferer of the household. In this obscure position lie was 
content for some time to await the future ; hut when he 
found himself neglected ho broke out into sarcasms on the 
civil list and in 1725 was dismissed from his sinecure. 
From the day of liis dismissal to that of his ultimate tri- 
umph Pulteney remained in opposition, and, although Sir 
Robert Walpole attempted on his quarrel with Townshend 

ic Imim nil liio nwtphjwtt wp rr> smiriiPfl. Pill - 
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in Sand.” On 14th July 1742 Pulteney created 

baron Pulteney of Hcdon, county York, v»«o«nt «Ut my 
of Wrington, county Somerset, and carl of Bath, r >«] » 
months previously he had been restored to In* 
privy council. On Wilmington s death m 1.43 l e . 
application to the king for the post of first lord of the 
treasury, only to find that it had been conferred on Henry 
Pelham. For two days in 1746 he was at the head ot a 
ministry, but in “48 hours, three quarters, seven minutes, 
and eleven seconds” this short-lived ministry collapsed. 
An occasional pamphlet and an nnfrequent speech were 
afterwards tho sole fruits of Lord Bath’s talents. His 


to conciliate him, all his overtures were spurned, 
teney’s resentment was not confined to his speeches in 
parliament. With Bolingbroke he set on foot the well- 
known periodical called The Craftsman , and in its pages 
the minister was incessantly denounced for many years. 

The war of pamphlets raged without ceasing. Lord Hervey 
published an attack on the Craftsman, and Pulteney, either 
openly or behind the person of Amhurst, defended its strict- 
ures of the minister. Whether the question at issue was 
the civil list, the excise, the income of the prince of Wales, 
or tho state of domestic affairs Pulteney was ready with a 
pamphlet, and the minister or one of his friends came out 
with a reply. For one of these efforts he was challenged 
to a duel by Lord Hervey ; for another he was struck off 
the roll of privy councillors and dismissed from the com- 
mission of the peace in several counties. In print Pulteney 
was inferior to Bolingbroke alone among the antagonists of 
Walpole, but in parliament, from which St John was ex- 
cluded, he excelled all his comrades. When tho sinking 
fund was appropriated his voice was the foremost in 
denunciation; when the excise scheme was stirring popular 
feeling to its lowest depths the passion of the multitude 
broke out in his oratory. Through Walpole’s prudent 
withdrawal of tlie latter measure the fall of his ministry 
was averted, and dismay fell on tho opposition leaders. 
Bolingbroke withdrew to France and Pulteney sought con- 
f-olation in foreign travel. 

From the general election of 1734 until his elevation 
to tho peerage Pulteney sat for Middlesex. For some 
years after this election the minister’s assailants made 
little progress in their attack, but in 1738 the troubles 
. with Spam supplied them with the opportunity- which 
they desired. Walpole long argued for peace, but he was 
feebly supported in bis own cabinet, and the frenzy of the 
people for war knew no hounds. Tn an evil moment for 
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praises whilst in retirement hnvc been sung by two premies 
of the established church of England, Bishops Pearce and 
7th July 1704, and was buried on 

. . <• l I si* . i - 


Newton. Ho died on , . 

17th July in his own vault in Islip clmpcl, Westminster 

Abbey. . . 

Pultonev’s eloquence was keen and incisive, sparkling witli i » a- 
citr and with allusions drawn from the literature of his own couiitrv 
and of Rome. Or business he was never fond, ami the loss in 1.34 
of his trusted friend John Merrill, who had supplied tlie qualities 
which lie lacked, was feelingly lamented hv him in n letter to Swift 
His oilier weakness was a passion for money, which was lorn with 
him aud grew as he grew. As lie left no surviving issue' his vast 
fortune went to William Johnstone of Dumfries (the third son of 
Sir JomcB Johnstone), who had married Frances, the dmighter and 
heiress of his cousin Daniel l’alteney, anil had taken tlie name of 
Fultoney. Lord Bath 1ms left no trace of the possession of prac- 
tical statesmanship, hut for nearly twenty years he led the opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons to the greatest minister of tho 
age, and liad at last the triumph of driving his adversary from 
office. (W. V. C ,) 

PULTOWA. See Poltava. 

PUMA, a name, probably of native origin, introduced 
into European literature by the early Spanish writers on 
South America (as Garcilnso do la Vega and Hernandez) 
for one of the largest feline animals of the New World. 
It is generally called “cougouar'’ by the French, “leon” 
by the Spanish Americans, and “panther” by the Anglo- 
American hunters of the United States. It is the Felis 
concolor of Linnaeus and all subsequent systematic zoo- 
logical authors. In general and anatomical characters, 
teeth, ifcc., it is a typical member of the genus Felis. (See 
Mammalia, vol. xv, p. 434.) Though often spoken of as 
the American lion, chiefly on account of its colour, it rather 
resembles the leopard of the Old World in size and habits. 
It usually me asures from nose to root of tail about 40 

1 His wife, Anna Maria Gumley, daughter of John Gundey of fslo- 
worth, usually styled “a wealthy gloss manufacturer and army con* 
tractor/ died on 14tti Septera’bcr 1758, aged sixty 'four. 
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inclies, the tail being rather more than half that length. 
The head is rather small compared with that of other cats 
and has no mane. The ears are large and rounded. The 
tail is cylindrical, with some bushy elongation of the hairs 
near the end, but not forming a distinct tuft as in the 
lion. The general colour of all the upper parts and sides 



of the adult is a tawny yellowish brown, sometimes having 
a grey or silvery shade, but in some individuals dark or 
inclining to red. The lower parts of the body, inner sur- 
face of the limbs, the throat, chin, and upper lip are dirty 
white ; the outside of t-lio ears, particularly at their base, 
and a patch on each side of the muzzle black ; the end of 
the tail dusky. The young, as is the case with the other 
plain-coloured Feh'dx, are, when born, spotted with dusky 
brown and tlio tail ringed. These markings gradually fade, 
and quite disappear before the animal becomes full-grown. 

The puma has an exceedingly wide range of geographical 
distribution, extending over a hundred degrees qf latitude, 
from Canada in the north to Patagonia in the south, and 
was formerly pretty generally diffused in suitablo localities 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, but the advances 
of civilization have in recent years considerably curtailed 
the extent of the districts which it inhabits. In Central 
America it is still common in the dense forests which 
clothe the mountain ranges as high as 8000 or 9000 feet 
above the sea-level, where the hideous sound of its howl- 
ing is said to be almost continuously heard at night dur- 
ing the breeding season. Though an export climber, it is 
by no means confined to wooded districts, being frequently 
found in scrub and reeds along the banks of rivers, and 
even in the open pampas and prairies. Its habits much 
resemble those of the rest of the group to which it be- 
longs ; and, like tlie leopard, when it happens to come 
within reach of an abundant and easy prey, as the sheep 
or calves of an outlying fanning station, it kills far more 
than it can eat, either for the sake of the blood only or 
to gratify its propensity for destruction. It. rarely attacks 
man, and, when pursued, escapes if possible by ascending- 
lofty trees. Several instances have occurred of pumas 
becoming tame in captivity. Edmund Kean, tlio celebrated 
actor, had one which followed him about like a dog. When 
caressed they express their pleasure by purring like a 
domestic cat. 

PUMICE, a highly porous light mineral substance of 
volcanic origin, resulting from the solidification of foam or 
scum formed by tlie escape of steam or gas on the surface 
of molten lava. It is principally found of a whitish or clear 
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grey colour, more rarely of a slaty blue or reddish tint. 
In composition it is allied to the obsidians, containing in 
every 100 parts about 72 of silica, 17 of alumina, 2 of 
iron oxide, and 9 of soda and potash ; and under the blow- 
pipe it fuses to a white enamel. Its porosity renders it so 
exceedingly light that in the dry condition it floats readily 
on the surface of water, sinking only when thoroughly 
saturated. Owing to this property it is found very widely 
diffused over the ocean-hod, even at points far removed from 
volcanic rents, considerable blocks having been brought up 
in the dredgings of the “ Challenger ” at all the points of 
its sea-bottom exploration. It is obtained for industrial 
purposes in the regions of recent volcanoes — the Lipari 
Islands, Iceland, Auvergne, Teneriffe, lire. — and is highly 
valued as a smoothing and polishing material for the metals, 
marble, horn, wood, bone, ivory, and leather. For some 
purposes it is reduced to the condition of a fine powder, 
and used cither direct or spread upon paper or linen, as 
glass or emery-paper. A toilet soap is prepared contain- 
ing a proportion of powdered pumice. An artificial pumice 
is made from a mixture of calcined and pulverized quartz 
and alumina baked in tlie form of a porous brick. 

PUMP. See Mining, vol. xvi. pp. 45S, 459 ; Pneumatics, 
vol. xix. p. 246; and Hydromechanics, vol. xii. p. 533 sg 

PUMPKIN. See Gourd, vol. xi. p. 4, and Horti- 
culture, vol. xii. p. 283. 

PUNCHINELLO (It. Policinella, Pulcinella), the most 
popular of the puppets, is of Italian origin, though its 
history is by no means free from obscurity. The earlier 
etymologists sought to trace the name to various mythical 
individuals, by whom, it was alleged, the typo was first 
furnished. Galiani adopts the theory which derives it 
from tlio name of Puccio d’Aniello, a vintager of Acerra 
near Naples, who, having by his wit and grotesque appear- 
ance vanquished some strolling comedians in their own 
sphere, was induced to join the troop, and whose place, 
by reason of his popularity, was supplied after his death 
by a masked actor who imitated his dress and manner. 
The claims of other individuals— Paolo Cinclla, Polliceno, 
and Pulcinella, a Neapolitan dealer in fowls — have also 
found supporters, and the derivation of tlie name and 
character from some old mystery representing Pontius 
(O.E. Poirnce ; Fr. Ponce) Pilate and Judas, or the Jews, 
was formerly popular. It lias even been suggested that 
the title is a modification of tto\v Kirew as expressive of 
the restlessness which is characteristic of the puppet ; and 
the assumption that the character was invariably of 
diminutive size has given rise to its reference to tlio word 
poll ice, the thumb (cf. Dcinmling, Tom Thumb). The 
most plausible theory, however, regards the name in its 
Italian form ns a diminutive of jndcino, fem. pairing , a 
chicken. It is sometimes stated that, in consequence of 
the habit of using tlio word “chicken” as a term of 
endearment, it came to mean “a little child,” and hence 
“a puppet ” (Skeat). But this again involves tlie 
assumption that the application of the name to the char- 
acter was in some measure determined by the size of the 
puppets, whereas it would appear to have been trans- 
ferred from the comic stage to the puppet show, and the 
Pulcinella of the stage was not necessarily a dwarf. The 
choice, therefore, seems to lie between the theory of 
Quadrio, that it was applied on account of tlie resemblance 
of the hooked nose to a beak, and that of Baretti, which 
ascribes its employment to the nasal squeak and timorous 
impotence of the original character. "With respect to the 
development of the modern type, it has been assumed that 
the whole family of Italian mascherc (Arlecchino, Bri glietta, 
and the like) are modified survivals of the principal Osean 
characters of the Atcllam r, and that Punchinello is the 
rojircsentative of Maccus, the fool or clown. In proof of 
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this it is urged that Acerra, the supposed residence of 
1’ticcio d’Aniello and the traditional source of the char- 
acter, is in the neighbourhood of Averse, the old Atella ; 
and reference is also made to a bronze statue of Mnccus, 
discovered at Rome in 1727, an engraving of which has 
been preserved in Ficoroni’s Le Maschere Sceniche e It 
Figure Comiche d 1 Antichi Romani. But the resemblance 
of the statue to the puppet is scarcely to be termed a 
striking one, and the large nose and deformed figure are 
5 -.mew-hat hazardous ground on which to base a theory, — 
especially in view of the fact that such points of likeness 
as there are in it to the northern Punch are not to be 
found in the Neapolitan Pulcinella. It is possible that 
some relic of the old I/udi Osei, transmitted through the 
Vico of the mystery plays, is to be found in the character; 
but any direct descent from the Maccus of the Ateilaniu 
seems precluded by the fact that, while there are traces of 
the gradual development of the northern Punch from the 
Neapolitan Pulcinella, the latter with its grey hat, white 
smock and trousers, masked face, and undistorted body is 
widely different from its alleged prototype. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to regard the Pulcinella as in large 
part a distinct^ creation of comparatively modern date. 
Prior to the 17th century there is no indication in the 
Italian burlesque poets of the existence of Pulcinella 
Ricc °hom places the creation of the part before 

Andrea Permcci (1699) and Gimma assert with some 
sWv of authority that Silvio Fiovillo, a comedian named 
after Ins principal part Captain Matamoros (the Italian 
J/ite GVonosiis), invented the Neapolitan Pulcinella It 
was afterwards improved by Andrea Calce.se, sumamed 
Ciuccio, who died of the plague in 1656, and who accord- 
ing to Gimma, mutated in the character the peasants of 
T !'" “W place tile oriji, „f UTSiS! 

Poiichincllc in Francfis at rim ^ a Pl ,eaTanc o of 
« f Louis XIV ; r ,T„ f at th r e commencement of the reign 

Jean Brioche.’ It iniahTlmve *1 l ,u PP ct i>foying Gentist 

shrewder and wittier S of^ , beCa CX l iectcd that the 

meml itself to the French mind amsfriT "’° Uld ni0St COin ' 
to believe that the Polichinelle a® SOod reason 

blunderer nor a fool. The Bu ° dl6 was neither a 

seized upon as the immediately 

exemplified in tl.e satircof tlie kind 

(lG«>,andhfeCib{^ 

Jitrgmtc as a “petit feopc de bok”*^ * Cyra,i0 & 
uinnt, dansant, riant, parfent fllS T™ 1 tournant . 
elite iiiarmmiiiof . 1 pefout and as “ cet 


therefore, some ’^ u „& f 0 *£ and W«£ 

Punch isof Seiml Xhat tko 

hemg of opinion Tl at Puni e0n ? ,s P" ted ’ %ne Coller 
• , Hi tl)C Huguenot refimees , earlt * T origin 


wake of the Royalists. Apart from the general references 
by Pcpys (1662) and by Evelyn (1667) to an Italian 
puppet-show at Covent Garden, the former makes men- 
tion (1669) of some poor people who called their fat child 
Punch, "that word being become a word of common use 
for all that is thick and short." An allusion to “ Punch- 
inellos ” is also to be found in Butler's satire on English 
imitation of the French, and Aubrey speaks of ‘‘a Punch- 
inello holding a dial” as one of the ornaments of Sir 
Samuel Lely’s house at Whitehall. But, though the puppet 
did not travel in the train of William of Orange, allusions 
to it become far more frequent after the Bcvolut ion of 1 688, 
and the skill of the Dutch in their treatment of puppet 
mechanism may have enhanced its attractiveness. In ] 703 
it was introduced at Bartholomew Fair into a puppet play 
of the creation of the world ; in 3709 [Tathr, No. IS) it 
was to bo found in a representation of the Deluge, though 
different part from that of the Morans Polichinelh* «f 


nouen n aipole, entitled A Second Title of a Tub, 
fliitor,, of Robert Fowl, the. ru } , } Kt-Shoinnm ( 
furnishes some details of Punch performances, and has nti 
interesting frontispiece representing Powell with Punch 
and Ins wife. The Judy (or Joan, as she appears to have 
been sotnetmes catted) j s not of a specially grotesque 
rcer, but the lunch is easily recognizable in all but the 
features, which are of the normal puppet type. Other 
allusions are to bo found in Gay's Fbt/dttrcTe JJ 'eel— 
S«turdn>/{UU) and Swift’s DinUume libretti Mud Multi- 
f u ‘ and 7 imathj (1728). The older Punchinello was far 

m!?/° StnCtDd in l,s act ' ,ons «nil circumstances than his 
modem successor. lie fought with allegorical fi™ 

S Strtim’Tmr? dV ^ rinW - aawdl a *"’ ith ki^rife 

, th ® Police, was on intimate terms with the 
patriarchs and the seven champions of Christendom 
... u» hp or u» q „„o or SI ,L J.2 tSlS 

V Bpw CoiHer CtiksliLk in Tb’S’ 8 ’ "'?? ,,UbI H ,C<1 

^PUNCTUATION. See 

° { Britk1 ' 

angular tract of co 5s fllc «■ 

(Satiaj) to their confluence 1 fornf t,? a l' d thc Sutlej 

being the lower Himalaya hills J ^ Sldes * tlie third 

The British province now Lcl lfe a b i tllesc Uv ° »vers. 

outside these boundaries on all tl arge . e , xtent of country 
Indus to the range of bilk ruli ™ s,d f beyond the 
west; beyond the*Sutlej ?S ' M* 1 toit 0,1 flj o 
n«d southward to a distance u J T na 

wtlun the hills, a w h Z?*J? mlcs bcIo ' v Delhi ; 
another ou the west with ik r , tr ? ct on tlle Ci «t and 
tones between. Th e BritiS Kas ? innr and Clmmba terri- 
s^th from 35” 10' N.ljf TT°\ Bt J et , dlcs I!0rtl > and 
of ffazi'tra to 27” 40' J 1L * lea , d of tbe kill district 

Kh f c and Sind fronrier to 7 a^l° ng - ° J ’ tho 
f’r^j^ce from DelhiTo a peshawar C b ram ^r^°'^ a across 'the 
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the five rivers being the great tributaries of the Ixdtjs 
(q.v.), namely, the Jlielum, CliinAb, BAvi, Bids, and Sutlej. 1 
These are all rivers of large volume, but, on account of 
the great width of sandy channel in their passage through 
the plains, their changing courses, and shifting shoals, they 
are of very moderate value for steam navigation, though 
they all support a considerable boat- traffic. The Indus 
has a course of about 550 miles through the Punjab. Tlic 
Jlielum enters the plains a little above the town of Jlielum. 
Thence it flows south-west about 200 miles to join the 
CliinAb. The Cliinsib (called CliandrabliAga in the hills, 
being formed bj- the union of the Chandra and the BliAga, 
both from the BAra LAclia 
Hills) enters the Punjab 
about 15 miles north of 
SialkAt. About 200 miles 
lower down it receives the 
Jlielum on the right, and 
about 60 miles farther the 
BAvi on the left. After 
a further course of about 
1 20 miles it joins the Sut- 
lej. The BAvi, after reach- 
ing the plains, follows a 
very winding course to its 
junction with tlic CliinAb. 

A deserted channel runs 
generallj' parallel to the 
present river through part 
of the district of Mont- 
gomery. The Bias enters 
the Punjab in the Gur- 
daspur district, and has a 
course in the plains of 
nearly 100 miles to its 
junction with the Sutlej 
near Ilari-ki-Patan. The 
Sutlej flows nearly 500 
miles through the plains 
before ' it unites with the 
CliinAb, which is the junc- 
tion of the five tributaries. 

Thence the united rivers 
(sometimes called Panj-nad 
or “ the five streams ”) llow 
in one channel about 50 
miles to the Indus. 


adjoining rivers. The country between the Sutlej and the 
Bids is called the Jalandar DoAb ; it includes the districts 
Jalandar and IIushiArpur. Tlio long strip between the 
BiAs-Sutlcj and the BAvi, containing the greater part of 
the GurdAspur, Amritsar, Lahore, Montgomery, and MiiltAn 
districts, is called the BArf DoAb. And Reclma DoAb is 
the tract between tlio llAvi and the CliinAb, embracing 
the Sialkdt and GnjrAnwAla districts with the trans-BAvi 
portions of the districts of the BArf DoAb. Cliaj or Jach 
is the doAb between the CliinAb and the Jhelum (GujrAt 
and Rliahpur districts and part of ,1 hang), and Sind SAgar 
(Indus Sea) is tlio name of the large doAb between the 



Map of Punjab. 


Whilst the general name Punjab is applied to the whole 
country of the five rivers, there arc distinct names for each 
of the “doAbs” {do, two ; ah, water) or tracts between two 

1 'file name first given by tlic Aryans after their iminigiation Mas 
Saji/a Sindhfi, “[land ol] seven river-,” these being tlio five rivers of 
tlic modern Punjab with the addition of tlic Indus on tlie one side and 
of tlie Saraswati on tbe other. In the Yedic poems they me scveinily 
addressed as Sindh ft, the Indus (<Ac riicr) ; Vilosla, tlie Jlielum • 
Asikni, CliinAb ; Airamti and Marudvridha, Iiavi ; Vfptis/r, lli.is; 
Sutiidri, Sutlej ; and Sarastrali, Sarsnti. It may be rcmai ked that 
Sindh ft it'elf means “river," •anil Sarastcaii, “having running water,” 
and that each is applied as an epithet to other great liveis. Tlie 
Saraswati, alone of the seven, is not now great. It is represented by 
a channel or channels, occupying the position assigned to the ancient 
mucli-praiscd stream, but now nearly dry for a gieat part of the year ; 
for, unlike the others, it conics only from tlio lower hills, not from 
perpetual snows. The huge" body of water which it carries for a time 
in tlie rainy season never reaches tlie Indus, towards which it directs 
its couise, hut is Inst in the desert lands of northern Rajpntana and 
Baliawalpur. In waitings of the 6tli or 7th century n.c. the Ssiaswnti 
is said to disappear and pass underground to join the Ganges and Junnia 
at Ih-ag (Allahabad), which triple confluence received therefore tlie 
name Tribfni. Tlie Sarasvnti diopped out of the enumeration of the 
rivers of the early Aiyan settlement j and, when in later days the Indus, 
•which receives all the others, cessed to be reckoned along with them, 
the country took its name Panchanada, and afterwards, in Persian 
form. Panjab. 


Jlielum and the Indus, including the RAwal Pindi, Jlielum, 
and Muzaftargarli districts, with jiarts of fShAhpur, Banmi, 

Dora Ismail KhAn. The higher and drier parts of the 
doAbs arc called “Mr.” They are waste but not barren, 
seantily covered with low shrubs, capable, when watered, 
of being well cultivated. The bar is the great camel- 
grazing land. Large areas of the Muzaffargarh and MiiltAn 
districts are “ thal,” barren tracts of shifting sand. The 
middle part of the Bavf DoAb, in the Amritsar district, 
bears tlio distinctive name of MAnjha (middle) as the 
centre and headquarters of the Sikh nation, containing 
their two sacred tanks of Amritsar and TAran Taran, and 
a dense and fine population of JAts, RAjputs, and Giijars. 

The Mahva Sikhs, again, are those of the cis-Sutlej country. 

Besides the great rivers, tlie distinguishing feature of Minor 
the Punjab, there are some others deserving of notice, rivers. 
The Cabul river joins the Indus above Attock after 
receiving, about 12 miles north-east of Peshawar, tlie 
SwAt river, which enters British territory at Abazai. The 
KunliAr, from the Kashmir hills, flows down tlie ICaglian 
valley (the upper part of tlie HazAra district) and joins 
tlie Jlielum at MuzaffarAbad. The Siran and the DAr in ■ 
HazAra unite and near Torbdla run into the Indus, which 
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cmuitrv between tlio Indus and the Sutlej, is about 6-, 000 
fjiuatc miles ; the whole area of the British province is 
106 632, and of the feudatory states 3 j, 817, making a 
total of 142,440 square miles. This area is for the most 
(’lij'.twil nan a great alluvial plain. The north-east side of the 
• province is a belt of hill-country, the outer margin of the 
Himalayas, on which are the valuable lull-stations of Murree, 
UaHiousie, Dhannsala, Kassauli, SabAthVi, Dagshai, awl 
In the Delhi and GuvgAon districts is the north 
A part of the extremity of 
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cleared areas on the hills. 



Simla. 

end of the Atavali range. 
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tUesc hills became well known at the time of tlio siego oi 
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extended. The wasteful destruction of trees » checked 
in the hill forests rented from native states by the British 
Government. The principal reserved forests are the deodir 
(Cedrics Deodam) and chil (Finns longifohn) tracts ni the 
hills, the plantations of shisham (Dalbergia ■Sian) and sal 
(Shwta robvsia) in the plains, and the fuel raklis or pre- 
serves (Acacia, Fmopis, &o.). ?he average nett surplus 
of forest income for the ten years 1S< 5-85 was Bs.l Gl,800. 

The rainfall in the Punjab varies greatly m different Climate, 

... fltk. ™ ^ f Ivu'nn 


Delhi in 1857 under the name of the “Bulge,” which was 
held by the British troops. Between the Jhelum and the 
Indus is tlw UUly region known by the general name of 
the Salt llangc, containing the inexhaustible stores of rock- 
salt which have been worked for many centuries. The 
valt is dug from enormous caverns entered by narrow 
tunnels. The salt-hills arc continued west of the Indus, 
where the salt is dug from open quarries. A double range 
or low hills runs south-westward from the Indus near the 
mouth of the Kurcatn. The part near the south end called 
Sheikh Budln (Sheikh SlmliAb-nddfn) is a useful sana- 
torium, though of no great height or great extent. The 
western Imundary of the province is the fine range of the 
Hulim&n Mountains, dividing the Punjab from Afghan- 
istan. The British possessions do not extend boyond the 
We of the hills, which ate occupied by very independent 
tribes. It is only within a short time past that any exact 
knowledge lias been obtained of the interior of these hills, 
beyond the parts visited in the course of the numerous 
frontier expeditions for tlm punishment of inroads into 
British territory. A survey was made for the first time 
in 18S3of the fine mountain mass containing the snowy 
]>cak Takht-i -Bulimia (Solomon’s throne) and its sur- 
roundings. 

MiiK-tt] llwidts the rock-salt the mineral products of the Punjab 1 

v»t» at... ar ,. m many. Limestone, good for building, is obtained 
at Chaniot on the ClntiAb and at a few other places, 
There ntc extensive alum-beds at K.MAbAgb on the Indus. 
A small quantity of coal is found in the Salt llangc in 
di-eimwcted laris, mostly at a considerable height above 
the plain, and not very accessible, the beds thinning but 
we-twards from the dhclutn to the Indus. Petroleum is 
fmmd in small quantities at a number of places in the 
1, .rival Pmdi, Kohiit, and r,anmi districts, being gathered 
from the surface of pools or collected in shallow pits. It 
»wd for making gas for the station of llAwal Pintlf. 
in almost all parts of the Punjab there is “ hanker" 
r ", ™* commonly found in thick beds. 

* , iv , } v 11,6 surface of the ground, used for road 
Hi' .ailing and burned for lime 


parts and from year to year. The maximum (126 •>» 
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inches in the year) is at Dharmsala, on the face of tho nigii 
north wall of the Kilngra valley ; the minimum (5’96) is 
in the Muzaffargarli district. In a country so open and so 
far from the sea thore are extremes of heat and cold. A 
temperature of 128“ Fabr. in the shade has been recorded, 
and a winter temperature of 25° at sunrise is not in- 
frequent. At Lahore, on the grass, the thermometer has 
been known to fall to 17°. 

Of the whole area of British Punjab (106,632 square Cnttiva 
miles) 36,755 square miles are cultivated and 64,203 un- t,0B - 
cultivated, the remaining 5614 being reckoned uncultivable. 

An area of 75,434 square miles (48,377,760 acres) is held 
by 33,020 village communities, formed of small proprietors 
having joint interests and joint responsibility for the land 
revenue, but cultivating each his own land. Among the 
Path&ns of the trans-Indus districts the tribe and not the 
villnge community is in some cases tbe jointly responsible 
body. There are 3406 estates of larger proprietors, with 
a total area of 4,531,415 acres ; and there are 10,216,872 
acres of waste land, tho property of the Government, of 
which less than one-half is capable of cultivation. The 
, total area under wheat is seven millions of acres. There 
export of wheat, gram, rice, and oil- 


(r- 



is an increasing 
\ seeds. 

Irrigation for large areas is from canals and from reser- Irriga- 
voirs, and for smaller areas from wells. The canala'am of tion. 
two kinds, those carrying a permanent stream throughout 
the year, and those which fill only on the periodical rising 
of the rivers, the latter commonly known as “ inundation 
canals. There are only a few parts of the country pre- 
senting facilities for forming reservoirs, by closing the 
narrow outlets of small valleys and storing theaccnronlated 
rainfall. The old canals made by the Mohammedan rulers, 

0 j l-i J “ I*5 ne VP a l are Firdz’s Canal from the Jumna 
and the Hash Canal from the Bftvi, have been improved 
or reconstructed by the British Government. The principal 
new canals are the Sirhind, drawn from the Sutlej near 
Wupar, and irrigating parts of the native states of Patidla 
and A abba as well as British territory; the B.iri Dodb Canal 
from the Ban ; the Swdt Canal, drawn from the Sw.it river 
at Abazai; and inundation canals in the districts of Firdz- 
pnr, Sudhpur, Mdltdn, and the Derajitt, from the Sutiei 
the Jhelum, the Cbinfib, and the Indus. "Water w 

is now evt.msm.k- 1 i mto sirhin<J Cwial on 1st July 1882. Its 

is now extensively i branches are still under construction. 
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pula- Tho population of the British province in 1881 numbered. 
IS, 850,437, of the feudatory states 3,801,683; total, 22,712,120. 
This total numbor consists of : — 



British 

Territory. 

Nativo 

States. 

Total. 

Mohammedans 

Hindus 

10,525,150 
7,130, 52S 
1,121,001 
35,826 
83,420 
2,S64 
462 
1,1 S3 

1,137,281 

2,121,767 

595,110 

0,832 

270 

387 

3 

1 

11,062,431 

9,252,205 

1,716,114 

42,678 

83,099 

3,251 

465 

1,184 


Christians 



Tlie Christians are thus dlstri- 
Lilted ; — 

European, British subjects 
Ollier European nnd American 
Eurasian 

IS, 850, 437 

3,861, 6S3 

22,712,120 

10,761 

17,015 

1,821 

8,823 

159 

S 

23 

S9 

10,920 

17,023 

1,814 

3,912 


33,420 

279 

33,G99 


Tho Punjab has one-fourth of the Mohammedan inhabitants of 
India, one-twentieth of the Hindus, and eleven-twelfths of tho 
Sikhs. Of the Hindus tho classes most largely represented arc 
.hits (4,432,720) and Rdjput.s (1,677,560). There nro m the Punjab 
certain criminal tribes, always under surveillance, of which the 
population is at present 13,057. 

The tribes of the western hill frontier arc Mohammedans and 
Pnthnns in the north and Baluchis in the south (with ono Pathan 
tribe among them). There arc sixteen principal Pntluln tribes, of 
which the most important are the Momnnd, Afridi, and Oral; mi 
on the Peshawar border, and the IVaziri adjoining Ban mi and tho 
Derajiit ; and seven Bnlnch tribes on tho Dew Glum Klein border, 
the chief of which nro the Bdzdiir, Slam', and Bugti. 

(minis- The British province is divided for administrative purposes into 
dive tliirty-onc districts, each under a deputy commissioner, grouped in 
.’isions. six divisions, each under a commissioner. 


ativo 

ates, 


jan- 

uages. 


Division. 


Delhi .. 


Jnlawlar 


Lahore 


District. 


Area. 


Delhi... 
Gnigaon 
Rolitak . 
lltssitrl. 

Karnal . 
Ambala . 
Simla... 
Ludialia , . _ 
Firdzpnrl 4,254 
.Talandnr |l,322 
Ilushiar- 
pur... 
Kifnera . 
Gnrdas- 


sq.m. 
1,270 
1,933 
1.S11 
5,012 
2.39G 
[2,570 
I IS 
1,370 


.2, ISO 
.9,009 


par.. .1,822 
Amritsar ,1,574 
M>orc CIS 
Jhang ..Is, 702 
Mont- 1 
gomcry [5,374 
Mill tin . . !&,SS0 


Popula- 

tion. 


643,515 

011,818 

653,009 

630,820 

622,021 

il,007,2O3 

42,015 

G1S.S35 

777,156 

789,555 

901, SSI 
730,845 

823,695 

893,260 

924,106 

395,296 

426,529 

551,961 


Division. 


Itawal 

limit 


Dcrajat 


Pesha- 

war 


District 


Rnwal 
limit . . 

.Thelum . . 

Phahpiir 

Gullit .. 

Gpjran* 
wila .. 

Sialkot .. 

Muraflhr- 
garh .. 

Bern 
Gliazl 
Klein. . 

Dira 
Ismail 
Khan . . 

Bamu\ .. 

Peshawar 

Hazara .. 

Koliiit . . 

Khyher 

1‘nss 


Area. 

Popula- 

tion. 

pq. tin 


4,861 

3,910 

4,691 

1,973 

820,512 

589,373 

421,503 

0S9.115 

2.5S7 

1,P0S 

616,892 
1,012, 14S 

3,139 

338,605 

1,517 

363,310 

9,296 
3, SOS 
2,504 
3,030 
2,S3S 

441,649 

332,577 

592.074 

407.075 
181,540 

8,173 

100,032 

18,830,437 


Tho native states in feudal subordination to the British Govern- 


ment and in connexion with tho Punjab are thirty-six in number, 
tliirty-one Hindu and live Mohammedan. Of these many nro very 
insignificant, tho rulers being petty 1’i'ijput chiefs of old family and 
small means. The highest chief in rank and importance is tho 
maluinya of Kashmir and Jammu, a Dogra Rajput (see vol. xiv, p. 
12). The next is i the maharaja of PatiAi.A (q.v.). The Moham- 
medan state of Baluiwalpur on the Sutlej is next, with a popula- 
tion muter hnir a million and a revenue of about 20 lakhs. Next 
in order arc tho rajas of Jind and NAhiia (q.v.), cis-Sutlej states. 
They arc ! Juts, like the maharaja of Patiala, of tho Pliulkinn elan 
(named from PM1, the rounder of thoso three houses, in tho middle 
of last century). Next comes the raja of ICapij rtiiala (q.v.) in 
the fertilo Jalaudar Doab, of tho Ahliiwdlia family. Of tho rest 
the most important in point of revonuo are tho states of Mniuli in 
the hill country west of tho Sutlej, and Sanmir in tho hills cast 
of that river, under Rajput rulers, and Fariilkot and Maler Kotin 
in the plains, cis-Sntlcj, the former Hindu, tho latter Mohammedan. 
- Of the 22,700,000 pcoplo in tho Punjab, in British territory and 
tlie native states, about 14,000,000 speak tho provincial language, 
Panjabi, which varies in character m different parts of the pro- 
vince. About 4,250,000 speak Hindustani (q, v. j, this number 
including tliose whose ordinary vernacular is Hindi, but who 


1 The flgnres for tlio IHssdr and FirOzpilr districts arc only approximate, 
liut the sum of the two together is correct. In tlie redistribution which is 
now (1SS5) being cawied out the former district of Sirsa has been abolished ; 
the eastern part is added to Hissdr and the western to Firozpur. In the above 
statement irnif of tlie area and population lias been assigned to each. 


understand and are gradually adopting the moro comprehensive 
Hindustani. Thcso two languages are tho most generally used 
throughout tho province, but not equally in all parts. The other 
languages in uso nro more or less local. Jatki, spoken by about 

1.500.000, belongs chieflytothe sontli-enst districts. The language 
of the eastern hill country is a form of Hindi, spoken by about 

1.500.000. Dogri is the language of tlie northern hills, and Kashmiri 
of a few largo bodies of Kashmir workpeople at Ludidun, Nrtrpur, 
Amritsar, and some other places. Tlie language of the Patluins of 
the northern part of tbo trans-Indus frontier is Pushtu (see vol. i. 
p. 23S). Baluchi is spoken on tho same frontier, farther south, ad- 
jacent to Baluchistan, Sindi at the extreme south, next to Sind, 
and Bagrf, a variety of Hindi, in tho cis-Sntlej district bordering 
on Bikanir. There aro also some minor local dialects, and a few 
people speaking languages not of tho Punjab, —Persian, Bengali, 
Mnhrathi, Turki, Tibetan, Nipalcso. Hindustani is tlie language 
of the law courts and of all ordinary official and other communica- 
tions with chiefs and people. 

Many books, periodicals, and newspapers are published in somo of 
these spoken languages, tlie greatest number in Hindustani, others 
in Hindi, Panjabi, Pushtu, and Persian, also somo in Sanskrit and 
classical Arabic, which aro not spoken. During tho last quarter of 
which tho details are published 360 books were registered, 161 
Hindustani, 185 Hindi, 36 English, 16 Arabic, tho rest bilingual. 

There nro 7 English and 23 vernacular periodicals, monthly and 
fortnightly, and 28 vernacular newspapers aro published in tho 
British province and 3 in nativo states. 

The number of children under instruction in schools in the Pun- Ednca- 
jab is 184,000 (0000 girls). There aro 1559 primary schools fortion. 
boys, 206 middle schools, 25 high schools, and 3 industrial schools, 
also a training collego and 4 normal schools. For girls there nro 
821 primary schools, 4 middle, 1 high, 1 industrial, and 4 normal 
schools. The higher and special educational institutions are the 
Lahoro Government College, the Cambridge University Mission 
Collego at Delhi, tho Oricntnl College of tho Punjab University, 
the Medical School, and the Mayo School of Art, the last three at 
Lahore. A ward’s school, for the orphans of Sikh chiefs, estab- 
lished at Ambnla in 1867, is about to bo extended to receive other 
upper-class students. The Government department of public in- 
struction was established in 1856. In 186S the first proposal of a 
university for the Punjab was made, chiefly at the instance of tho 
literary society called tho Anjuinau-i-Pnnjab, with tlie support of 
tlie native chiefs. Tho institution took the form in 1870 of the 
Punjnb University College, nnd it was raised in November 1882 
to tlie status of a university. There aro several other literary 
societies in tho Punjab besides tlie Anjuman at Lahore. 

The police force numbers 19,S27 men, with 580 officers, 68 of 
whom am Europeans. There is in addition a special frontier police. 

Tho military force in occupation of tho Punjab consists of (1) Army. 
British troops (of which it has a larger proportion than any other 
province) ; (2) native troops of tlie regular Indian army ; (3) tlie 
Punjab frontier forco, a local body of cavaliy, infantry, and artillery, 
ordinarily employed only on the military duties of tlie western 
frontier ; and (4) tlie frontier militia, composed of men of the border 
tribes, both within and without British territory, employed as 
auxiliary to tho regular troojis, to garrison certain of the smaller 
fortified posts along tho frontier. There is nlso a volunteer rifle 
corps of Europeans at the largo stations and on tho lines of railway. 

Tho total military force, including police, of tlie nativo states in 
connexion with the Punjab is 21,500. 

Most of tlio nativo manufactures of tho Punjab aro thoso common Manu- 
to other parts of India, such as tho ordinary cotton fabrics, plain fnctures 
woollen blankets, unglazcd pottery, ropes and cord, grass matting, 
paper, leather-work, brass vessels, simple agricultural implements, 
and tlie tools used in trades. 8 Other manufactures, not so general, 
yet not peculiar to the Punjab, aro woollen fabrics, carpets and 
shawls, silk cloths nnd embroidery, jewellery and ornamental 
metal-work, wood and ivory carving, turned and lacquered wood- 
work, glazed pottery, arms nnd armour, and musical instruments. 

But some of thoso classes of manufacture arc represented by work 
of special kinds or special excellence in particular parts of the 
Punjab, notably the silk fabrics of MiVltdu and of Balinwalpur, tlie 
ca pitnl of tlio nativo state ; the carpets of Lahoro, Peshawar, &c. ; the 
“kashi" (see Kashi) or glazed tile-work (an ancient art still 
practised in a few places); “koft-kari,” inlaid metal-work (gold 
wire on steel), chiefly made at Gijjrat and Sialkdt ; shawls and 
other fine woollen fabrics, made by Kashmiri workpeople nt Lndidua 
nnd Kurpur, ns well ns in Kashmir; “lungis,” waist nnd turban 
scarfs, made at Peshawar, Bannu, &c . ; silk embroidery for shawls, 
scoiTs, and turbans, at Delhi, Lahoro, and Multan ; embroidery on 
cloth for ■’ ’ ’ ■ ud table covers, &c., at Lahore 

and Multi , ■ 1 , in Kangra and Multan ; quill 

embroidery on leather, in Kdngra and Simla; lacquered wood- 


- The India Museum nt South Kensington has an excellent scries of repre- 
sentations of nativo artisans and their mode of working, from tlie pencil of the 
present director of tlie Lahore School of Art, Mr J. L Kipling, formerly of tlie 
School of Art nt Bomlmy. 
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woiV. P,ik Pittan At IvoW there is a special manufactoty of 
gun ban cK m id- of to isteJ iron straps. There is much excellent 
caracal wood-work on houses and on boats. Among the Punjab 
arts should be mentioned the artificial nose-making practised by a 
xpetial class of surgeons at Ixangra. Injuiv has been done to some 
cl the native arts of the Punjab, as of other puts of India, by 
mm iso com ing of European pattern*. The Lahore School of Ai t 
i- expected to correct tins and promote the study and execution of 
native forms and designs. The Lahore Museum contains illustra- 
tions of the arts and manufactures, ns well as raw pioducts, of the 
Punjab, and a large collection of the sculptures, mostly Buddhist, 
and many of Greek workmanship, found in the north-acst of the 
province, chiefly trans-Indus, upwards of 200 Greco -Buddhist 
sculptures were excavated in Yusufzai in 1SS3 and 1&84. The 
number of visitors to the Lahore Museum during the year 1SS4 
was upwards of 251,000. The a able of the imports into the Punjab 
'hiring the same year was £981,167, and of the exports £1,033,910. 
The chief lines of export and import traffic, apart from the trade 
"ith the immediately adjoining countries, are on the one side the 
railway to Delhi and the North-West Provinces, and on the other 
the Indus River anl Indus Valley Railway to Smd and the sea, 
The Punjab exports wheat, tea, lock-salt,* sugar, and otlur pro- 
uiicts, and articles of local manufacture, English piece-goods, 
cutlery and other mctaWwh, fruits (especially trom Afghanistan 
and Ixashmirl, nee, drugs, and spices are among the clucf imports. 
The most important trade -centres are Delhi, Peshawar, Mil tan, 
n r ‘ Tb ® rc . 1S 1 kwp amount of both export and lmimi t 
trade with the countries on the north-west frontier. Dibits were 
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the Punjab, and that Grw k arti‘t« gave th«> sen ires for Buddhist 
work and introduced features of tlmir own aicliitet tnre in Indian 
as well as Grecian buildings. Besides the liases awl capitals of 
large Greek columns at Shun den (Tnvtla) awl ekf where, numeroirt 
sculptures of Greek w oi kmanship has e been found at x anous place-. 
These are single statues (prolubly purtraitsl, al-o tigiit«*s ot BmliHia, 
and representations of st cues in bis legendary lnrtoiy, and other 
subjects. They are obtained from rums of monssteih’s mid otln r 
buddings, from mounds, awl the ronuinsof v illigc- ormomimrntil 
topes. Of Buddhist buildings now remaining the mo-t i oiwpicncvus 
as well ns distinctive in character are tiic tojios in s' 

n nl.mt luttnicnlmm rauinl nn n ulot fVxr-vrx tn n Ar o.aw, 


s well as distinctive in character are tiic tojies (•fAiij’n), in ;-li i|w 
plain hemisphere, rai-ed on a platform ot tno or more stages, 
me of the laigxst of these is at ManiU.Ua, U miles east of ILinal 
mdL These Buddhist buildings and u ulpture-, are all jirohildv 
Lite woik of the two centuries iicfore ami the thrte or four .alter 
the beginning of the Christian cm. The character of the s, ulplnrrs 
” now- well known from the siv-cimcns in the India Mlis/uw, South 
i‘nsington,_nml both originals and casts of others in the Lahore 
useum. L nfortunatelv they hax-c no nam> >- or inscriptions w liWi 


Kensington, and both originals and casts of others in the L 
Jluscum. I nfortunatelv they hax-c no none * or inxeriptions w liWi 
give so much \ alms to the s< ulpturcs of the Rbarliut to}*-. 

Tiic several liodtcs of settlers in the Punjab from tiic earlie-t TriK-s 
times baxe forme! groups of fimibcs or elans (not identical with .ami 
Indian castes, but in many cares joining them), which haxe gvner- clai s. 
ally preserved distinct < bametcirti. s and follow cl certain {Ws 
of , occupation in particular jntts of the country. Some of the 
existing tnlies in the Puntdi .are UcUevcd to be traceible to the 
early Aryan srttlera, as tl,e liliatti tribe, whore <hrt*i rufu’nn 


JwtaK To tiic earlier sertlrra-tW dink race 
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accompanied by one of the Portuguese Jesuits, Jerome Xavier 
(nephew of the cclobratod Francis), who was a special friend of the 
emperor and was with him at the time of his dentil at Agra in 
1605. Arjun’s power and prosperity lnsled only during Akhar’s 
lifetime. Jahangir was equally favourable to the Christian mis- 
sionaries ; but the Sikh guru incurred his displeasure. Believed 
to be a partisan of the emperor’s rebellious son Klmsni, Arjun was 
Har imprisoned in 1606 and died soon after. Ilis successor, liar 
Govind. Govind, was only twelve years of age at tlio time of Arjun’s death, 
and ns ho grew up his relation to the Sikhs bccamo that of com- 
mander moro than guru. Tlio promulgation of tlio Granth for 
instruction of tlio people had made a way for this chango in tlio 
character of tlio leadership. Tlio work of the teacher was now in 
great measure transferred to the guardians of the sacred volume, 
who read it in the cars of 'tlio pooplc. The guru thenceforth was 
tlio organizing head moro than the religions guide. As a young 
man llnr Govmd accompanied tlio emperor to Kashmir. Jahangir, 
on his way hack from this favourite summer resort, died at Rajaoii 
in 1627, and was buried at Slidh-dcrn on the Ravi, opposite Lahore. 
Ilis widow, Ni\r .Talian, erected a beautiful monument over him, 
and was herself buried at the same place. 

The reign of Shall Jahdn (1627-1658) added much to the pros- 
perity of tlio Punjab. The emperor’s largo views found a fitting 
agent in Ali Martian Ivhan, his minister and director of works. 
Under his orders the canal from tlio Ravi near the foot of tlio bills 
to Lahore was made, and tlio Jumna Canal, which had been con- 
structed in the 14th century by Firoz Shall, was restored and im- 
proved. All Martian Khan also built tlio magnificent “ sarriis ’’ or 
rest-houses for travellers on tlio high road to Kashmir, and other 
works of utility in tlio Punjab. In the contests between the two 
sons of Shall Jalinn tlio Punjab favoured the elder, Dnra Sliikd, 
whose intelligent interest in the welfare of the country, joined to 
literary.tastes and liberal views, commended him to all classes of 
the people. Ilis name is preserved in the town of Sliiko-pura, 18 
miles west of Lahore, Dara-nagar, and other places. The present 
military station of Lahore hears the name of Para's religious in- 
structor, Mian Mir, near whoso tomb, erected by his royal pupil, 
the British cantonment, is built. 

liar Govind, tlio sixth Sikh guru, died in 1645. liar Rai, who 
succeeded him, gavo his support to Dara Sliikd. Dara was not 
successful ‘ ' ’ 's rights against his younger brother 

Alamgir who succeeded his father in 1658. 

Bernier, who was visiting India at this time, was a companion of 
the elder brother when in misfortune and of the younger when in 
power. Like his three predecessors, Aurangzih was fond of visiting 
Kashmir, and liis journey through the Punjab on one of these 
occasions (1G63-G4) furnishes ono of tho most lively pictures of 
Bernier’s Indian experiences. liar R:ii died in 1661, and his 
successor, Har Kislian, a hoy, held the nominal leadership of tho 
Sikhs only three years, being followed in 1GG4 by Togli Bahadur, 
a son of liar Govind. When, on his return to tho Punjab from 
a visit to Bengal, lie was thought to bo exercising authority in- 
consistent with loyalty to tho emperor, lio was put to death by 
Aurangzib in 1675. This roused the Sikhs to greater zeal in the 
Govind adoption of a military constitution. Tlio next guru, Govind Rai, 
Rai. son of Togli Bahadur, after passing somo years in retirement aiul 
study, came forth a vigorous and enthusiastic leader, with high 
aims. lie set. himself to the task of organizing tlio Siklis of tlio 
Punjab, now becoming formidnblo from their number, their phy- 
sique, and tlicir warlike propensities. The first adherents of Nanak, 
tho founder of tlio sect, hail been mostly Jilts and Khattn’s. Many 
wore men of great stature and powerful framo. As Siklis they 
acquired a distinctive appearance by giving up tho Hindu prac- 
tice of shaving the head and faco. They were forbidden tlio uso 
of tobacco ; and their discipline in other things prepared them 
for being indeed the soldiers they looked. Govind Kai adopted 
the designation “Singli” (lion), and this bccamo tlio distinctive 
addition to the names of all Sikhs. He called the whole body tho 
“ klialsa ’ or free, and ho devised a rito of initiation called the 
“pahal. ’ lie compiled a supplement to the Granth, containing 
instruction suited to tho altered condition of tho Sikh people. 
After the death of Aurangzib in 1707 lie accepted tho invitation of 
Bahadur Shith to join him in a campaign against the Malirattas. 
At Nader, on the Godavari, he was murdered in 170S. Ilis prin- 
cipal associate, Banda, led the Sikhs back to tlio Punjab and turned 
liis arms against the Government, After a long series of fights 
with the Mogul’s troops, during tho reigns of Bahadur Shall and 
Farrukh Siynr, Banda was at length taken in 171G and put to death. 
Persian Molmmmcd Shall was oil the throne of Delhi, much occupied in 
niul contests with the Malirattas, when. Nadir Shall invaded India. 
Afghan Nadir’s march through the Punjab in the beginning of 1730 met 
invasion, with no groat opposition j but tho Siklis kept up a system of 
desultory plunder both of the invaders and of the people fleeing 
from them. Lahore submitted and was spared ; and. it escaped 
again, on Nadir’s return, after the defeat of Mohammed Shah at 
Karnal and tho massacre at Delhi, by having n large sum of money 
ready to meet the expected demand. The Punjab offered no more 


efTectivo resistance to the invasion in 17-17 of Alimad Shall 
Abihili.-who kept possession of Afghanistan nftcr Nadir’s death. 

He began by claiming the revenues of tho parts of the Punjab and 
Sind which had been coded to Nadir. Oil his third invasion 
(1752) he obtained possession of Lahore and Multan. The king 
of Delhi was now also an Ahmad Shall, and the invader was, for 
distinction, called in India Ahmad Khan Afghan. His son Timur, 
whom lie made governor of Lahore, was driven out by the Mahratliis. 
Ahmad found frequent visits to the Punjab necessary, and only 
after the total defeat of tlio Malirattas at Pnnipat in 1761 did ho 
retire finally' to Cabnl. 

For a time the Siklis seemed to have tho prosjiect of holding the Pei 
Punjab for themselves. Their ' number mid power had greatly of 1 
increased. They had grouped . th cm selves in associations of kindred pern 
and neighbourhood called “ misls,” with distinctive names. Power- 
ful members of certain of these clans, representing the aristocracy of 
tho Sikh families, acquired tho cliiefslnp of large tracts of country 
on both sides of the Sutlej, some of which became nearly independ- 
ent states. Then tlicro were certain members of the Sikh con- 
federation, not enrolling themselves in any clan nor owning any 
master, who assumed the role of religious enthusiasts and warriors, 
and tho name “AkAli” or immortal. They were the glinzis of 
Sikhism. They dressed in blue and wore a liigh-pointcd turban on 
wbieli they carried several chakras of different sizes, tlicir own 
special weapon. Tlio dialer or chakra is a thin knife-edged ring of 
flat steel, a severe missile in skilled hands, hut not much used. The 
Sikhs south of tlio Sutlej enlarged tlicir possessions and made 
marauding excursions across the Jumna mid tho Ganges even as 
far ns to Kohilknnd. The capital was held by three loading Sikh 
chiefs, when, in 1797 and the following year, Zaman Shall, grand- 
son of Ahmad, brought an army with the view of recovering tho 
Punjab, hut was recalled both times by troubles at homo. He 
secured Lahore without opposition, and on leaving in 1798 he 
made it ovor to a young Sikh who had attracted his attention and 
dono him good service. This was Ranjft Singh, son or Malia Singh, Rai. 
a Jilt Sikli who had risen to considerable power, and who died S' „ 
in 1792. Tho young ruler of Lahore was soon to make himself 
master of tlio whole Punjab, while heavy misfortune was awaiting 
Zaman Shall himself, who was to find shelter in the Punjab. The 
dethroned and blinded king was met in 1S08 at Rawal Pindi by 
Mountstuart F.lphinstonc when returning from his mission to Slmli 
Sliujii at Peshawar. "When Ranjft Singli was beginning liis career 
at Lalioro tho English adventurer George Thomas was trying, 
with tho army ho hail raised, to carve out a little principality for 
himself in tlio Sikh states south of the Sutlej. Rnnjit was a man 
of strong will niul immense energy, of no education hut of great 
acuteness in acquiring tlio knowledge that would be of use to him. 

IIo soon began to living nil the separate bodies of Siklis tinder liis 
control, and to acquire authority over others besides the Sikhs. 
When lie endeavoured to include the Sikh states south of tho 
Sutlej within liis jurisdiction, tho bends of these states — chiefs of 
Sirhind anil Mnlwn, as they were called— sought and obtained in 
ISOS tho protection of the British, whoso territories bail now 
extended to tlicir neighbourhood. The English were at this time 
desirous of alliance with Lahore as well as with Cnblll, for protec- 
tion against supposed French designs on India. A British envoy, 

Mr Cliarles Metenlfe, was received by Rnnjit at Kasiir in 1S09 and 
the allinneo was formed. Ranjft steadily strengthened himself and 
extended his dominions. In 1 509 lie obtained possession of Kilngra, 
which the Nepalese were besieging. Ill 1813 lie acquired the fort 
of Attoelc on the other side of tho Punjab ; and the same year he 
obtained from Slmli Sliuja, now in liis turn a refugee in Lahore, 
what ho coveted as much ns territory, 1bc_ celebrated Koh-i-niir 
diamond, which had been carried oil' by Nadir Shall from Delhi. 

In ISIS, after some failures in previous years, lie captured Multan. 
Kashmir, which had successfully opposed him several times, was 
aiiuexcd the following year, and likewise the southern pait of 
tho country between the Indus and the hills. The Peshawar 
valley lie succeeded in adding four years later, hut he found it best 
to leave ail Afghan governor in charge of that troublesome diediirt. 

Theso trans-Indus anil other outlying tracts were left vety much 
to themselves, and only received a military visit when revenue was 
wanted. Peshawar was never rcallv mled till General Avitabile 
was sent there in later years. When he was gradually raising his 
lnroo and powerful army Ranjft received into his service certain 
French and other officers, i\ho drilled his troops anil greatly 
improved his nrtillcrv. He valued these Eurojican ofiiceis highly, 
nml exerted himself much to retain them. One of them. M. 
Allard, used to say that, if it was sometimes difficult to gel into 
Ranjft’s service, it was more difficult to get out of it. Whilst lie 
relied on these foreigners for military ami sometimes also for 
administrative services, lio drew around him a body of native 
ministers of great ability, of whom the brothers Gnlab Singh 
nml Dliiiln Singh of Jammu were the most influential. (They had 
another brother, Snelict Singh, le.-s prominent and less at court.) 

Ranjft maintained friendly relations with the English Government 
till liis death. This was'of much imjiortancc when, immediately 
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thol unjab became a history of intrigue* anddeedsofvioleiu^^of 
outcati for power which, when gamed, could not behept. Lharrah 
Sio^-s iucccisor, Nan Nihil Singh, was killed by the fall of a 
beam from the Roslmai gateway of the Huzun Bagh at I^hore ^ 
i„. ,v. . rBtnminfif from the deceased kings funeral. Shir bin, 


he woa returning from the ... - 7 — - P ~ 

succeeded, a nun a-ldicted, like Sanjit, to intemperance, and ho was 
soon put out of the way by Apt Singli Smdlianwala. Hw son 
l’artib Singh wa3 murdered by Lena Singh Mamina, fwiijits 
adopted sons, Pesliaura and Kashmaro. Singh, were also killed. Then 
came the turn of the ex-minister Dhian Singh, who was slain by 
the same hand that had put Shir Singh to death, and which now 
i, laced the young Dlialip Singli on the throne. Other assassinations 
accompanied these chief ones. Tho leading Sindhanwalas were 
now all murdered, and with tho accession of Dlialip Singli the 
friends of his mother, the rani, camo into power, some of the wise 
old servant* of Punjit also continuing to hold important offices. 

ltaujit had left an army of 02,000 infantry, 31,800 cavalry, with 
171 garrison guns and 334 field-pieces. It was a force which could 
not be held in the feebler grasp of his successors. When one after 
another of those in nominal poivcr had been assassinated and the 
trcaiury plundered, the army, unpaid and unmanageable, demanded 
to be led into British territory, and had their way. They crossed 
the Sutlej in December 1845. The battles of Mudlri, Firoz-sliahr, 
Baddiiwil, and Aliwal were followed by the rout of the Sikh army 
at Sobraon on 10th February 1846, when they were driven back 
into the Sutlej with heavy loss, and tho British army advanced to 
Lahore. Of the Sikh guns 256 fell into the hands of tho British 
in these actions on the Sutlej. A treaty was made at Lahore on 
Otli March with the Sikh darbir, the chiefs and ministry who were 
to hold the government on behalf of the young maharaja, Dhalip 
Singh. By this treaty the Julandar Doab and the hill district 
of KAngra were ceded to the British, also the possessions' of the 
maharaja on the left bank of tho Sutlej. In addition the British 
demanded a money payment of £1,500,000. Tho services of Gulab 
Singh, raja of Jammii, to the Lahore state, in procuring the restora- 
tion of friendly relations with the British, were specially recognized. 
1 lb independent sovereignty in such lands as might be made over to 
him was granted. The Sikh Government, unable to pay the whole 
of the money demand, further ceded, as equivalent for £1,000,000, 
the hill country between the Bias and the Indus, including Kashmir 
and Hazara. Gulab Singli was prepared to give the amount la place 
of which Kashmir \va3 to have become British, and by a separate 
treaty with him, 16th March 1846, this was arranged. The pay- 
ment was seventy-jive ldklis of Naitakshdhl rupees, and Kashmir 
was added to Gulab Singh's territory. At the urgent request of 
the darbar a Britis. 1 force was left at Lahore for the protection of 
the maharaja and the preservation of peace. To restore order and 
introduce a settled administration a British resident was appointed, 
" bo was to guide and control the council of regency, and assistants 
to the resident were stationed in different parts of the country. 

Peace was not long preserved. The governor of Multan, Diwda 
Miilraj, ueiircd to resign. Two English officers sent by the resident 
to take over charge of the fort were murdered, 19th April 1848, anil 
I air e^ort went over to the diwdn. Another of the assistants to 
the resident, Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, then in the Deraidt, 
wtotof the Indus, hcanug of the attack on the two officers, hastened 
to their assistance. On hearing of their fate he collected a forco 

wt l l£at tfh Tt ?tt i ck 1M® “JV whilc tIle insurrection was 

• . ]*, a " .Thu he did with signal success. But Multan could 
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Z SU m‘ me ? ns “ h f pnssessctL The movement spread, 

the optration* widened, and the Sikh and English forces were in 
the field again. Multan was taken. The severe battle of Chilian- 
/ Jaua 9-JSia left tho Sikhs as persistent as after the 



* For P 1 Unjab t0 E “« !anJ ‘ 11 was annexed on 2d April 1849 
dJm, V® ?? vur , umuut of now province, including thcJalandar 
b, previously annexed, and the cis-Sntlej states a board of 

?S"of dib ' US apl f- ri r tcd ““““"S or three m’embS^ In 
u . 4 c bief commissioner was appointed in 1853 
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“ 1808 the North-West Provinces to tlw Punjab. 

The enlarged. province was raised in rank, and on 1st January 1859 
the chef Commissioner became lieutenant-governor. In place of 
Sfi udicial commissioner a chief court was constituted in 1666. 
The number of judges, at first two, was increased to three in 1869. 
The number is now (1885) three permanent and two temporary. 
The form and manuer of government are for the most part like those 
of other British provinces in India, except that the employ ment, 
as in the earlier days, of military officers as well as civilians in the 
civil a dm inistration is continued to tho present time. . . 

Soon after the annexation of tho Punjab Christian missions ucro 
begun in the new province by the Church Missionary Society an l 
the American Presbyterian Board. In connexion with the. English 
society there are twenty-four ordained English missionaries, four 
medical and two lay missionaries, and tea native clergy. At Delhi 
there is a mission of the Society for the Prorogation of the Gospel 
and the Cambridge University Mission. Also a large number of 
English ladies are engaged in teaching native ladies, who by the 
customs of the country are obliged to remain at home. Tlic number 
of native Christians in the Punjab is nearly 4000. In 1S73 a new 
diocese, that of Lahore, was constituted, embracing tlic provinces 

of Punjab and Sind. , _ _ 
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PUPPETS. See JIaiuouettes. 

PURCELL, He>-ry (1658-1695), English musical com- 
poser, was bora in 1658 in St Ann's Lane, Old Pye Street, 
Westminster. His father, Henry Purcell, was a gentle- 
man of the chapel-royal, and in that capacity sang at the 
coronation of Charles IL After his father’s death in 
1664 the boy was placed under the guardianship of his 
uncle, Thomas Purcell, a man of extraordinary probity 
and kindness. Through the interest of this affectionate 
guardian, who was himself a gentleman of His Majesty’s 
chapel, Henry was admitted to the chapel -royal as a 
chorister, and studied first under Captain Henry Cooke, 
“ master of the children,” and afterwards under Pelham 
Humfrey. He is said to have composed well at nirm 
years old ; but the earliest work that can be certainly 
identified as his is an ode for the king’s birthday, writteu 
in 1670. After Humfrey’s early death in 1674 he con- 
tinued his studies under Dr Blow. In 1676 he was ai)- 
pomted copyist at Westminster Abbey— not organist as 
has sometimes been erroneously stated— aud in the same 
year he composed the music to Dryden’s Avnnge-Ztbe, 
and Shadwehs Epsom Wells and The Libertine . 1 These 
were followed m 1677 by the music to Mrs Behn’s tragedy, 

sXmf and m 1 - 67S an overture aad masque for 
Shadwehs new version of Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens. 

The excehence of these compositions is proved by the fact 
SSi heyCOnt f laSOn S s and choruses which never fail to 
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wards a gentleman of His Majesty’s cliapel. Purcell wrote 
several anthems at different times for this extraordinary 
p voice, a basso profundo, the compass of which is known 
to have comprised at least two full octaves, from D below 
the stave to D above it. The dates of very few of these 
sacred compositions are known ; but one, “ They that go 
down to the sea in ships,” though certainly not written 
until some time after this period, will bo best mentioned 
here. In thankfulness for a providential escape of the 
king from shipwreck Gostling, who had been of the royal 
party, put together some verses from the Psalms in the 
form of an anthem, and requested Purcell to set them to 
music. The work is a very fine one but very difficult, 
and contains a passage which traverses the full extent of 
Gostling’s voice, beginning on the upper D and descending 
two octaves to the lower. 

In 1680 Dr Blow, who had been appointed organist of 
Westminster Abbey in 1669, resigned his office in favour 
of his pupil j and Purcell, at the age of twenty-two, was 
placed in one of the most honourable positions an English 
artist could occupy. He now devoted himself almost 
entirely to the composition of sacred music, and for six 
years entirely. severed his connexion with the theatre.' 
But during the early part of the year, and in all prob- 
ability before entering upon the duties of his new office, 
he had produced two important works for the stage, the 
music for Lee’s Theodosius and D’Urfey’s Virtuous Wife. 
There is also strong evidence that it was in 16S0 — not, 
as has been generally represented, in 1675 — that ho com- 
posed his opera Dido and yEneas, a work of far greater 
significance in the development of art than has generally 
been supposed, since it forms a very important landmark 
in the history of English dramatic music. It was written, 
to a libretto furnished by Nahum Tate, at the request of 
.Tosiali Priest, a professor of dancing, who also kept a 
boarding-school for young gentlewomen, first in Leicester 
Fields and afterwards at Chelsea. At the time of its pro- 
duction 1 the condition of dramatic music in England was 
very rudimentary indeed, — so much so that the opera, 
properly so called, cannot fairly be said to have existed 
even in embryo, though it had long flourished brilliantly 
in Italy, and was beginning to take firm root in France. 
No English composer had as yet soared above the songs 
and choruses introduced into the masques, the comedies, 
and the tragedies of the period, for the purpose of enliven- 
ing the performance, — music always of a purely incidental 
character, and always quite unconnected with the pro- 
gressive action of the piece. Yery different was the 
mixed form of entertainment thus produced from the true 
musical drama, the invention of which in Italy dated as 
far back as the closing years of the 16th century. At that 
period a number of literary- and artistic savants — among 
them Vincenzo Galilei, the father of the astronomer, 
Jacopo Peri, Giulio Carcini, and the poet Binuccini — were 
accustomed to meet in Florence for purposes of discussion 
at the house of Giovanni Bardi, count of Vemio. Deeply 
imbued with the principles of the Benaissancc, these heated 
enthusiasts were determined to carry them from the domain 
of literature into that of music ; and their first dream was 
the revival of tho method of recitation practised by the 
early Greeks in the tragedies of ASscliylus and Sophocles. 
This, however, was, if only for technical reasons, absolutely 
impossible. The art. was lost for ever; but in seeking 
♦o resuscitate it they invented something much more 
precious — dramatic recitative. With this at command 
the construction of the veritable “ dramma per la musica ” 
was no difficult matter; and in fact Peri actually pro- 

1 The difficulty in fixing tire exact date of its composition arises 
from a iloulit as to whether or not it was performed in Leicester Fields 

before it was played in the new boardiug-schoSl at Chelsea. 
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duced a true opera, Euridicc , which in 1600 was per- 
formed at Florence in honour of the marriage of Maria de’ 
Medici with Henry IV. of France. Purcell, who had never 
been in Italy, confesses himself, in the preface to his sonatas, 
“ unskilful in the Italian language,” and could never by any 
chance have heard ail Italian opera; but he knew very well 
what Italian music was, and had not neglected to study it 
deeply. Yet it is doubtful whether all Italy could at that 
moment have produced a work so full of inborn genius as 
Dido and yEneas . 2 It is a musical drama in the strictest 
sense of the term, a genuine opera, in which the action is 
entirely carried on in recitative, without a word of spoken 
dialogue from beginning to end ; and the music is of the 
most genial character — a veritable inspiration, overflowing 
with spontaneous melody, and in every respect immensely 
in advance of its age. It never found its way to the theatre, 
though it appears to have been very popular among private 
circles. It is believed to have been extensively copied, 
but one song only was printed by Purcell’s widow in 
Orpheus Britannicus, and the complete work remained in 
manuscript until 1S40, when it was printed by the Musical 
Antiquarian Society, under the editorship of Sir George 
Macfarren. There is a tradition that the part of Anna 
(erroneously called Belinda), written for an alto voice, was 
sung by tlie composer himself. Should this story be veri- 
fied, it will tell strongly in favour of the opinion that 
Purcell really did compose Dido and yEneas at the age of 
seventeen, i.e., in 1675 ; for it is certain that at the corona- 
tion of James II. he sang bass. 

In 16S2 Purcell was appointed organist of the chapel- 
royal, vice Edmund Lowe deceased, an office which he 
was able to hold conjointly with his appointment at West- 
minster Abbey. For some years after this his pen was 
busily employed in the production of sacred music, odes 
addressed to the king and royal family, and other similar 
works. In 16S5 he wrote two of his finest anthems, “I 
was glad ” and “ My heart is inditing,” for the coronation 
of James II. In 1687 lie resumed his connexion with the 
theatre by furnishing the music for Dryden’s tragedy 
Tyrannic Lore. It is probable that the public were not at 
this time prepared for works of so advanced a character as 
Dido and yEneas ; for, though the young composer’s pen 
was constantly employed in tho production of incidental 
music, overtures, and act' tunes for pieces of the period, wo 
find him attempting no more operas based upon tlie true 
principles so cordially accepted on the Continent. In this 
year also Purcell composed a march and quick-step, which 
became so popular that Lord Wharton adapted the latter 
to the fatal verses of LUlibulero ; and in January 1688 he 
composed his anthem “Blessed are they that fear the 
Lord,” by express command of the king. A few months 
later he wrote the music for D’Urfey’s play, The Fool’s 
Preferment. In 1690 he wrote the songs for Dryden’s 
version of Shakespeare’s Tempest , including “ Full fathom 
five” and “Come unto these yellow sands,” and the music 
for Betterton’s Prophetess (afterwards called Dtoclesian ) 
and Dryden’s Amphitryon ; and in 1691 he produced his 
dramatic masterpiece, King Arthur, also written by Dryden, 
and first published by the Musical Antiquarian Society in 
1S43. 

But Purcell’s greatest work is undoubtedly 1ns To 
Deiun and Jubilate, written for St Cecilia’s Day, 1691, 
the first English Tc Deum ever composed with orchestral 
accompaniments. In this he pressed forward so far in 
advance of the age that tho work was annually performed 
at St Paul’s Cathedral till 1712, after which it was per- 
formed alternately with Handel’s Utrecht Te Deum and 
Jubilate until 1743, when it finally gave place to Handel’s 

• Alessandro Scarlatti was one year younger thin Puree!!, ant! pro- 
duced liis first opera, L'Onesltl ne!l' ai.wrt, in 
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Dcttingen Te Dcum. Purcell did not long survive tlie 
production of tins great work. He died at liis house in 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, on 21st November 1695, leaving 
a widow and three children, the former oi whom soon after- 
wards published a number of his works, including the now 
famous collection called Orpheus Eritannkvs. 

Resides the operas we have already mentioned, he wrote Ron 
Quixote, fiondmn, Tht Indian Queen, The Fairy Queen, and others, 
a vast quantity of sirred music, and numerous odes, cantatas, and 
other miscellaneous pieces. (IV. S. Zt.) 

PURCHAS, Samuel (15(7-1620), compiler of works on 
travel and discovery, was bom at Thaxted, Esses, in 1577. 
He was educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, where 
lie graduated .ALA. in 1600, and some time afterwards 
B.D., with which degree he was also admitted at Oxford 
in 1615. In 1G04 he was presented by James f. to the 
vicarage of Eastwood, Esses, and in 1615 was collated to 
the rcctoty of St Martin’s, Lndgate, London. Ho was 
nlso fiiapiam to Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury. Some 
years before his ecclesiastical duties called him to London 
Purchas had given over the care of his vicarage to his 
brother, and spent most of ids time in the metropolis in the 
compilation of his geographical works. In 1G13 he pub- 
hfclied Purclm, hs Pilgrimage or Relatione of the World, 
and the Selims observed in all Agee, which reached a 
fourth ed^on, much enlarged, in 1626 ; in 1619 iWm* 
hi* Pilgrim or Alvrocosmvs, or the Histone of Alan ■ relat- 
ing the teonder* of kit Generation, varieties in Ms Degenera- 
tion, and neeemty of he Regeneration-, and in 1625, in four 
rolames, Pwr/ms, he Pilgrims; or Relation of the World 
,r * nSW* ancl Lm,lt travels, by Englishmen ami 
Ihkiuvt’I 'p r ° r j TCM intended as a continuation of 

Sft wsr s smxirsz* 

IS usually catalogued as vol. v. of the Pilgrims bat the 
two works arc quite distinct, and essentially different in 
character, as ,s indeed indicated in A 

once being thus explained by Purchas himsrif ’ilff) d »®y 
rotage he makes use of his own i tk Fd ' 
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of an earlier canon of the same council, by which it is con- 
demned as heretical to say that after the reception of the 
grace of justification the guilt of the penitent sinner is so 
remitted, and the penalty of eternal punishment so annulled, 
that no penalty of temporal punishment remains to be 
paid either in this world or in the future in purgatory 
before the kingdom of heaven can be opened. Tims the 
essential point of the doctrine is that Christian souls 
having any sin upon them at the moment of death pass 
into a state of expiatory suffering, in which they can be 
helped by the prayers and other good works of living be- 
lievers, And this is all that modern Catholic theologians 
regard as being defide. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the doctrine as popularly held and currently taught is 
generally much moro detailed and explicit. In view of 
some of these developments, there is on all hands admitted 
to exist abundant room for flic admonition of the council 
of Trent, when it proceeded to warn the clergy to exclude 
from popular addresses all the more difficult and subtle 
questions relating to the subject, and such as do not tend 
to edification or make for piety. “They must not allow 
uncertainties or things which have the appearance of faUitv 
to be given forth or handled, and they arc to prohibit as 
scandalous and offensive such things as minister to curiosity 
or superstition or savour of filthy lucre. Let the bidious 
t0 Jt tl,at prayers of the living-fo wit, the sacri- 
fices, prayera, alms, and other works of piety which have 
been wont to be rendered by believers for the departed J-are 
done piously and devoutly, according to the institutions of 
the church, and that those which arc due bv the wills of 
testators or otherwise bo not rendered in a pcrbmctorv 
manftcr but diligently and punctually, by priests and other 
ministers o the church who are hound to this sendee » 

subSt"! f f !,S ° f ! }l ° doefr, '" e ’ wW >>*ve been the 

subject of much speculation among Catholic? I!m . be 
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parts of the earth,” so must the souls of His disciples also 
go away into the invisible place allotted them by God, 
and there remain until the resurrection, when, receiving 
their bodies and rising as their Lord arose, they shall 
come into heaven and into the presence of God. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to point out in any writing of 
the first four centuries any passage which describes the 
state of any of the faithful departed as one Of acute suffer- 
ing, although .Tertullian’s belief that martyrs had the 
exceptional privilege of being taken to “paradiso” at once 
clearly shows that for ordinary Christians the state after 
death was regarded rather as one of expectancy than 
of enjoyment. Still less would it bo possible to show that 
the intermediate state was regarded by them os one in 
which satisfaction was made for sin. Origcn’s doctrine of 
trvp na.ddpcn.ov is intimately connected with his doctrine of 
apokatastasis ; in his view' the application of purgatorial 
fire was not to tako place until the last judgment, nor was 
its efficacy to be limited to those who had closed their life 
on earth as believers in Christ. In a different connexion 
Augustine, expounding 1 Cor. iii. 15 as referring more 
immediately to the purification of Christians by means of 
.the trials of the present life, goes on to speak of it as a 
supposable thing that the process might be continued after 
death, but without committing himself to the belief 
(“ incredibile non est, et utrum ita sit qiueri potest”). 
Gregory the Great w r as the first to formulate in express 
terms the doctrine which afterwards became that of the 
whole Roman obedience “de quibusdam lovibns culpis 
esse ante judicium purgatorius ignis credendus est.” Such 
utterances as this wero never accepted by the Greek 
CfiUrcli, which in its doctrine of the intermediate stato 
still occupies as nearly as possible the standpoint of the 
antc-Nicenc fathers. 

PURI or Pooree, a district of British India in the Orissa 
division of the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, lying 
between 19" 2S' and 20" 16' N. lat. and 85" 0' and 86° 28' 
E. long., with an area of 247 2 square miles. It is bounded 
on the N. by tho native states of Banki and Atligarli, on 
the E. and N.E. by Cuttack district, on the S. by the 
Bay of Bengal, and on the W. by the Ganjam district of the 
Madras presidency and by the tributary state of Rampur. 
For tho most part tho country is flat, tho only mountains 
being a low range winch, rising in the west, runs south-east 
in an irregular line towards the Chilka Lake, and forms a 
water-parting between the district and the valley of tho 
Mabanadi. The middle and eastern divisions of the dis- 
trict, forming tho south-western part of tho Malianadi delta, 
consist entirely of alluvial plains, watered by a network 
of channels through winch the most southerly branch of 
that river, the Koyakliai, finds its way into the sea. Hie 
principal rivers in Puri are the Bliargavi, the Daya, and 
the Nun, all oE which flow into the Chilka Lake and are 
navigable by large boats during the rainy season, when the 
waters come down in tremendous floods, bursting tho banks 
and carrying everything before them. Tho chief lakes are 
the Sar and the Chilka, the former, a backwater of the 
Bliargavi, being 4 miles long by 2 broad. Tho Chilka 
Lake is one of the largest in India; its length is 44 miles, 
and its breadth in some parts 20 miles. It is separated 
from the sea only by a narrow' strip of sand. The lake is 
saline and everywhere very shallow, its mean depth ranging 
from 3 to 5 feet. Puri district is rich in historical remains, 
from the primitive rock-hewn caves of Buddhism — tho 
earliest relics of Indian architecture — to the mediaeval sun 
temple at Ivanarak and tho world-renowned shrine of 
Jagannath. The chief roads in the district are the Cal- 
cutta and Madras trunk road and tho pilgrim road from 
Cuttack to Puri. The climate of Puri is dry and healthy, 
and tho average rainfall is 55'SO inches. 
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The census of 1881 returned tho population of Puri district at 
888,487 (446,609 males and 441,878 females). By religion 873,664 
were returned as Hindus, 14,003 as Mohammedans, and 819 as 
Christians. Tho only town with a population exceeding 5000 is 
hum (q.v . ). Puri is strictly a rice-growing tract, but pulses, jute, 
hemp, lias, and oil-seeds arc also produced, while among its mi i- 
cellaneous crops are tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, and turmeric. Tim 
principal manufactures are salt, earthenware, and brass and bell- 
metal utensils and ornaments. In 1882-83 the total revenue of the 
district amounted to £79,493, towards which the land-tax contri- 
buted £60,255. 

Puri first came under British administration in 1803. The only 
political events in its history since that date have been the rebel- 
lion of tho maharaja of Klmrda in 1804 and the rising of the paiks 
or peasant militia in 1S17-18. Since then tho country has been 
gradually restored to order and tranquillity. 

PURI or Pooree, chief town of the above district, and 
commonly known as Jagannath, is situated on the Orissa 
coast in 19° 4S' N. lat. and 85" 51' E. long. Its chief 
interest is centred in the sacred shrine of Jagannath, a 
temple which dates from the 12th century, and which lies 
at the southern extremity of the town. In 1881 the popu- 
lation of Puri was 22,095 (males 11,769, females 10,326), 
of whom 21,913 were Mohammedans. 

PURIM (D'lS), a feast of tho later Jews, celebrated in 
honour of the deliverance of the nation from the schemes 
of Haman recorded in the book of Esther. The historical 
value of this record has been discussed in the article Esther, 
where also mention is made of the now' very prevalent 
opinion that tho feast is an adaptation of*a Persian festival. 
The derivation of the name “ Purim,” as well as the thing, 
from tho Persian Fvrdigan (Pordigfm, Pordiyan) has been 
raised above tho level of a mere guess by Lagardc, who 
•has shown that the readings <f>ovp/j.(ua and fovpbia in one 
of tho Greek recensions of Esther poiht with great prob- 
ability to a form <jiovp?aia (N'TilD) instead of Purim, 
exactly corresponding with the Persian word (Gcs. Abh ., p. 
164 ; Armen. Sfvd., § 1339). Tho feast falls on the 1-lth 
and 15th of Adar, and is, in accordance with Esther ix. 22, 
of a joyous character, but quite secular in tone, with a 
great deal of hard drinking, the only quasi-religious features 
being tho reading in the synagogue of tho book of Esther 
and tho section about Amalek, Exod. xvii. 8 sq. This cele- 
bration appears to have made its way among the Jews 
only gradually; according to Josephus, however, it was 
generally observed in his day in all parts of tho J cwisli 
world. On tho other hand, tho preparatory fast on the 
13th of Adar, which is based on Esther Lx. 31, cannot have 
been observed in Palestine till a later date, for in tho 
MeqiUath Ta'anith (after the death of Trajan), Adar 13, 

“ the day of Nicanor,” is still one of the days on which 
fasting is forbidden. 

PURITANS. See England, Church of, vol. viii. p. 
376 sq.) Independents, vol. xii. p. 726 sq.) and Presby- 
terianism. 

PURNIAH, a district of British India in the Blingalpur 
division of the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, occupy- 
ing an area of 4956 square miles, is situated between 25 
15' and 26° 37' N. lat, and S7° and 88" 33’ E. .long. On 
the N. it is bounded by the stato of Nepal and. the 
district of Darjiling, on the E. by the Jnlpaiguri, Dmnj- 
pur, and Maldah districts,' on the W. by Bhagnlpur, and 
on the S. by the Ganges, which separates it from the 
districts of Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas. Purnmli 
is a level depressed tract of country, but for tho most, part 
of a rich loamy soil of alluvial formation ; it is traversed by 
several streams, which flow from the Himalayas lying to the 
north and afford great advantages of irrigation and water 
carriage, and is well cultivated ; but in the west the -soil 
is thickly covered with sand deposited by the Jvusi river, 
which rises in the Nepal mountains and flows southwards 
to the Ganges. The country is destitute of anything that 
can he called forest, but much scrub jungle is found in the 
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neighbourhood of the more swampy tracts. _ Among other 
rivers of the district is the Mahananda, which rises in the 
mountains of Sikkim and flows through the east of Turniali 
into Maldah. Wild animals are not so numerous as m the 
neighbouring districts, but the tiger is found in all parts 
of Fumiah, particularly along the banks and among the 
sandy islands of the Kusi, and also in the scrub jungle 
that runs along the north of the district. The climate of 
Pumiah is of an intermediate character ; the average rain- 
fall is 67 inches, and the mean temperature is about 76 “'8. 

The staple product of Pumiah is rice, hut jute and tobacco arc 
also cultivated to a considerable extent. Its manufactures include 
indigo, cottons, woollens, and silks, but the chief is that of 
indigo, which is mostly carried on in the south of the district. _ In 
1882-83 the gross revenue amounted to £170,750, nearly two-thirds 
(£120,541) being derived from the laud. By tlicccnsus of 1SS1 the 
population numbered 1,848,637 (937,030 males, 011,607 females). 
The majority of the people are Hindus (1,076,539 in 13S!}; 
■of Mohammedans in the same year there were 771,130, and of 
Christians only 327. Ptrr.MAH, the capital, is the only town in 
the district with a population exceeding 10,000. 

This district was conquered by the Mohammedans in the 13th 
century, but it was not until four centuries later that its value was 
realized. During the 17th century the frontier was considerably 
extended ; the country, however, remained in a state of anarchy 
until 1770, when it was governed by an English official with the 
title of “ superintendent” Of late ycaia the district has made 
considerable progress, and under all departments of local adminis- 
tration there has been steady improvement. 

PURNIAH, dfiief town and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated on the east bank of the 
river Saura, in 25° 46' N. lat. and 87° 30’ E. long. It 
contains a population, according to the census of 1SS1, of 
15,016. The town is neat and well-built, but very un- 
healthy ; it is distant 283 miles north-west of Calcutta. 

PURPLE (iroptfrvpa), the name given by the ancients to 
a dye derived from various species of Mure x and Purpura. 
■(See Mollusca, vol. xvi. p. G48 sq . ; Dyeixg, voL vii n 
571 ; and Phoenicia, vol. xviii. p. 804.) For the modern 
-sources of the various shades of this colour, see Dyegto 
vol. vii. p. 579. ‘ ’ 

PURPURA, a disease characterized % the occurrence 
of purple-coloured spots upon the surface of the body 
due to extravasations of blood in the skin, accompanied 
occasionally with haemorrhages from mucous membranes. 
Difference of opnuon has prevailed among physicians as 
to whether these symptoms are to ho regarded as con- 
stituting a disease per se, since they are frequently seen 
in connexion with various morbid conditions. Thus in 
peraons suffering from such diseases as rheumatism 
ph Jbis, heart disease, cancer, Bright’s disease, jaundice’ 
as well as f ro m certain of the infectious fevers, extravaS 
turns of the laud above-mentioned are not unfreouentTv 
present. But the term “ purpura ” is etriotlv i • ^ 

eris^Vf 1 17 t0 tll03e instances "'kere the sjLSs 
exist apart from any antecedent disease. In such 1 cases 
the complaint is usually ushered in by lassitude 

£ 

becomes deep purple or nearly black- bufc^Ar™!^ j°° n 
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Here in addition to the phenomena already mentioned n*« 
affecting the skin, there is a tendency to the : /«rurrc«Kf* 
of hemorrhage from mucous surface.-*, c-pteutlly from the 
nose, but also from the mouth, lung.:, stomach, >**wcl-, 
kidneys, d*c., sometimes in large and dangerous amount. 
Great physical prostration is apt to attend this form of 
the disease, and a fatal result sometimes follows the me- 
ccssivc luemorrhagcs, or is suddenly predpitat. d by the 
occurrence of an extravasation of blood into the brain. 

Tlic causes of purpura are not well understood. Tin- 
condition of the blood has been frequently irivc -tigntid, 
but no alteration in its conqio-ition detect' d. Tin; view 
most commonly held is that the disease depends on an 
abnormal fragility of the minute blo*«l-ve. i -els owing to 
their mal-nntrition. It would seem sometimes to nri-..- in 
persons enjoying perfect health ; but in a largo proportion 
of instances it shows itself among llm-o who have b*-i» 
exposed to privation or insanitary conditions, or wf:«* *■ 
health has become lowered. Young pf-r.-nin rtsffi-r un-re 
frequently than adults, and repeated attack.-, may «-rs:r. 
Purpura has sonic points of rc-emblanco to j curvy, but a 
clear distinction both ns to ruination and symptom > tan 
be established between the two cli-ca*.-*. 

The treatment will ln*ar reference to any can* *•* which 
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various preparations of iron seem to l«j the W --1 nit di< iunl 
remedies in this ailment, while more direct a-triogent hiuli 
as gallic ncid, ergot of rye, turpentine, or an late of h.-ui, 
will in addition bo called for in icverc ca-es and c-pvfiallv 
when luemorrhagc occurs. 

PURSLANE, the vernacular equivalent of the l*r»tani»nl 
genus Portulara. The species are llc-hy annual-, of small 
dimensions, with prostrate stems and entire Lav c.- ; tie- 
flowers arc small and inconspicuous, or in some jp-vi,., 
brilliantly coloured, regular, with two sepal-, five petals 
seven to twenty stamens, an inferior ovnrv, with a *tvh’ 
divided into from three to eight branches mid rimming j 
-a pod which opens l.y a transverse chink. P. U a 

native of India, which has been introduced into Europe ns 
a salad plant, and in some countries has sprint! to Mich nn 
extent as to become a noxious weed. This j s the in 

of «n»£» f th ° 1 Unitcd "here the evil tpuiith, 

of pussh have liccomc proverbial. Like manv other 
weedent plants its juice is cooling nn.l is nved in tropical 
countries as a refrigerant in fever, while the bruised lim-s 
arc employed ns an application in cases of local inflam, na- 
tion Some of the species, such ns P. nm! t H 

ancties, are grown in gardens on rock-work owiim t,> *l IO 

great beauty and deep colouring of their floivr-r- *7. i 
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made upon it by one of tlio leaders of the nascent High- 
Church party, H. J. Rose. His work, which is entitled 
An Historical Enquiry into the jtroballe Games of the 
Rational Character lately predominant in the Theology of 
Germany , is an impartial and clear summary of the history 
of German theology since the Reformation. In the same 
year (1828) the duke of "Wellington appointed him to the 
regius professorship of Hebrew with the attached canonry 
of Christ Church, which he held for the rest of his life. 
Mr Rose’s somewhat intemperate reply to him led to the 
publication in 1S30 of a second part ot his Historical 
Enquiry , which is not less liberal in its tone than the pre- 
vious part. But in the years which immediately followed 
the current of his thoughts began to set in another direc- 
tion. The revolt against individualism had begun, and 
he was attracted to its standard. By the end of 1S33 
“ he showed a disposition to make common cause ” with 
those who had already begun to issue the Tracts for the 
Times. “He was not, however, fully associated in the 
movement till 1835 and 1836, when he published his 
tract on baptism and started the Library of tlio Fathers ” 
(Cardinal Newman’s Apologia, p. 136). The real work of 
his life then began. He became a close student of the 
fathers and of that school of Anglican divines who had 
continued, or revived, in the 17tli century the main tradi- 
tions of pre-Refonnation teaching. In ten years after his 
first adhesion to the movement he had .become, with his 
almost boundless capacity for accumulating information, 
saturated with patristic and “Anglo-Catholic” divinity; 
and a sermon which he preached before the university in 
1843, The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent, so 
startled the authorities by the re-statement of doctrines 
which, though well known to ecclesiastical antiquaries, 
had faded from the common view, that by the exercise 
of an authority which, however legitimate, was almost 
obsolete he was suspended for three years from the func- 
tion of preaching. The immediate effect of his suspension 
was the sale of IS, 000 copies of the condemned sermon ; 
its permanent effect was to make Puscy for the next 
quarter of a century the most influential person in the- 
Church of England. The movement, in the origination 
of which he had had no share, camo to bear his name : it 
was popularly known as Puseyism and its adherents as 
Puseyites. His activity, both public and private, ns leader 
of the movement was enormous. He was not only on 
the stage but also behind the scenes of every important 
controversy, whether theological or academical. In the 
Gorham controversy of 1S50, in the question of Oxford 
reform in 1S54, in the prosecution of some of the writers 
of Essays and Reviews, especially of Professor Jowett, in 
1863, in the question as to the reform of the marriage 
laws from 1S49 to the end of his life, in the revived con- 
tr°jcrsy as to the meaning of everlasting punishment in 
1877, he was always busy with articles, letters, treatises, 
and sermons. The occasions on which, in his turn, he 
preached before his university were all memorable ; and 
some of the sermons were manifestoes which mark distinct 
stages in the history of tlio party of which he was the 
leader. The practice of confession in the Church of Eng- 
land practically dates from his two sermons on The Entire 
Absolution of the Penitent, in 1846, in which the revival 
of high sacramental doctrine is complemented by the 
advocacy of a revival of the penitential system which 
mediaeval theologians had appended to it. The sermon on 
The Rule of Faith as maintained by the Fathers and by the 
Church of England, in 1S51, stemmed the current of 
secessions to Rome after the Gorham judgment, which had 
seemed to show that on an important point of dogmatic 
theology the Church of England had no definite doctrine. 
The sermon on The Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, 
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•in 1853, first formulated the doctrine round which almost 
all the subsequent theology of his followers has revolved, 
and which has revolutionized the current practices of 
Anglican worship. And the last university sermon which 
he composed, and which he was too ill to deliver himself, 
Unsciencc, not Science, adverse to Faith, in 1S7S, rendered 
not only to his party but to religion in general the signal 
service of abandoning the old quarrel between theology 
and science, as to the manner in which the world was 
created, by admitting the possibility of evolution. Of his 
larger works the most important are his two books on the 
Eucharist — The Doctrine of the Real Presence (consisting of 
notes on his university sermon of 1S53), published in 1855, 
and The Real Presence . . . the Doctrine of the English 
Church, published in 1857 ; Daniel the Prophet, in which 
he endeavours with great skill to maintain the traditional 
date of that book ; The Minor Prophets, with Commentary, 
which forms his chief contribution to the study of which 
he was the professor; and the Eirenicon, in which he 
endeavoured to find, for those who accepted his premises, 
a basis of union between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome. In 1836 he joined Newman, Iveble, 
and Marriott in editing a series of translations from the 
fathers entitled A Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church anterior to the Division of East and IFesf, and 
contributed to it a revised translation of St Augustine’s 
Confessions and several valuable prefaces ; the series was 
accompanied by a translation of the Catena Aurea of 
Thomas Aquinas, and was followed by an edition of some 
of the texts which had been translated. He also edited, 
with suitable omissions, several books of devotion by 
Bornan Catholic writers, such as Avrillon and Scupoli. 

In private life his habits were simple almost to austerity. 
Ho had few personal friends, and rarely mingled in gen- 
eral society; though bitter to opponents, he was gentle 
to those who knew him, and his munificent charities gave 
him a warm place in the hearts of many to whom he was- 
personally unknown. In his domestic life he had some 
severe trials : his wife died, after eleven years of married 
life, in 1839 ; his only son, who was a scholar like-minded 
with himself, who had shared many of his literary labours, 
and who had edited an excellent edition of St Cyril's com- 
mentary on the minor prophets, died in I860, after many 
years of great bodily affliction. From that time Pusey 
was seen by only a few persons. His own bodily infirmi- 
ties increased, and on 16th September 18S2, after a short 
illness, he died a painless death. He was buried at 
Oxford in the cathedral of which he had been for fifty- 
four years a canon. His friends devised for him after his 
death a singular memorial: they purchased his library, 
and bought for it a house in Oxford which they endowed 
with sufficient funds to maintain three librarians, who 
were charged with the duty of endeavouring to perpetuate 
in the university the memory of the principles which he 
taught. 

His name will be chiefly remembered as the representative of a 
great religious movement which, whatever may be its ultimate issue, 
lias earned with it no small part of tlie religious life of England in 
the latter half of the 19th century. . His chief characteristic was 
an almost unbounded capacity for taking pains. His chief influence 
was that of a preacher and a spiritual adviser. His Parish Scnnons 
reproduce the substance of patristic homilies in tlie massive style 
of the Caroline divines. His correspondence as a spiritual adviser 
was enormous ; his deserved reputation for piety and for solidity 
of character made him the chosen confessor to whom large, numbers 
of men and women unburdened tbeir doubts and their sins. But 
if he be estimated apart from his position as tlie head of a great ' 
party, it must be considered that he was more a theological antiquary 
than a theologian. He exhumed many forgotten theories and sup- 
ported them by a large number of quotations from ancient writers; 
but tlio heterogeneous masses of information which lie accumulated 
require a sifting which often leaves but a scauty residuum, and, 
however valuable to advanced scholars, cannot safely be commended 
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to learners. Whatever he wrote was relative to the controversies 
of his time, ami as a controversialist he holds a place which w 

He hail an almost unrivalled 



mueit as was uhuhiguv . »« .. 

iu ^ or depreciating statements which were at variance with tlic 
views which he advocated. As a party leader lie combined great 
enthusiasm with indefatigable energy and tenacity of purjiosc: ho 
chose his positions beforehand with great skill, and never alter- 
wards abandoned them- But he docs noc seeui to ha\c liiil anv 
"reat logical power: he hwl«k ebborate argumcnU upu words of 
shifting connotation, such as “ faith ” 'and “ church, 1 and slides 
unconsciously from oue meaning to another. Nor is there any 
evidence that he ever faced the historical difficulties winch the 
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in Christian anti.juity, and his arguments seldom touched any but 
sympathetic natures. Unlike Jfewman, who apjealed lo the cul- 
tured intellect of his time, he never caught the modem Spirit. 
The result was that after Newman’s departure the party of which 
Pusey was the head never made a single couvert of mark. The 
intellect of Oxford and of England drifted away from it ; and, in 
spite of the eloquence of some of its advocates, “ Fiisryisin " docs 
not now number among its adherents any one who cxeiciscs an 
appreciable influence upon the intellectual life of England. 

in fact Pusey survived the system which had borne his name. 
His followers went beyond him, or away from him, in two direc- 
tions. On the oue hand, his revival of the niedheval doctrine of 
the Real Presence, coinciding as it did with the revival of a taste 
for medieval art, naturally led to a revival of the medieval cere- 
monial of worship. With this revival of ceremonial Pusey had lit tie 
sympathy : he at first protested against it (in a university sermon 
in 1859) ; and, though he came to defend those who were accused 
of breaking the law in their practice of it, he did so on the express 
ground that their practice was alien to his own. But this revival 
of ceremonial in its various degrees is now the chief external 
characteristic of the movement of which ho was the leader j ami 
‘■Ritualist ’ has thrust “ Puseyite " aside as the designation of 
those who hold the doctrines for which he mainly contended. On 
the other hand, the pivot of his teaching was the anneal to primitive 
antiquity. It was an appeal which had considerable force as 
against the vapid theology of the early part of the century, anti 
as a entenon of the claims of Catholicism. But it lost its force, 
and his followers came to substitute for it an appeal to the prill- 
ci plea or an a priori philosophy, some of which were borrowed 
from fhomiMo and some, though at second hand, from Hegelian- 
*>m. Nor is it probable that Puseyism will revive again. On tiio 
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Pu-ey put in the forefront of his arguments, Quo.1 Jmper, qu„l 

to V l0d ° b omn f ti,cs ' 7 et < when limited, as Pusey limited it 
statements of particular writers and the current beliefs of 
particular ages, it become* a mere mradox and ceases to a ford -f 
logical basis for any system of doctiW (£ S a 

PUSHKIN. See Poushkin. 

PUSHTU. See Afghanistan, voL i. v>. 238 
PLSTULE, Malignant, a contagious disuse com, 
nmneated to man from certain animals (especially cattle' 
aDd >) suffering from splenic £r S 
WoouoraA Disease, 

^ •^01*1- See Poz2!7oli. 
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the education of watermen's sons ; ami the royal lio-jiit.il 
for incurables. To the south-west of the town is Putney 
Heath, 400 acres in extent, formerly a great report of 
highwaymen and duellists. Putney is included within the 
metropolitan area. The population of the registration 
sub-district (area, 2235 ucre») in IS/ 1 was 9130, ami in 
1881 it was 13,235. 

Putney occurs la Doim-.-day as “ I’utclci,” and mi!> cijm n'.Iy 
appears as “PiUteiihctli " and “ Pottruhcth," gradually contrail. 4 
into “Putney." The ferry was in early time* of enn .i>lc;.ihh/ 
importance. During tiui' l'ariiaiiiciitary ware the hi..lh »j. />►•* 
ijucntly ovcnjdcd by troop-, the hi-adijiiarier.-. oi the gc/i.-;.d. i- i«g 
in the Village. Putney wa-. the birt!ip].nc of TI.oiujj Crouretii, 
carl of Essex, and of tiibbou thu historian. 

PUTREFACTION. See Fkumkn tation, vul. ix. i.k 

at, os. 

PUTTY is a kind of cement composed of fine powdered 
chalk intimately mixed with lin.-ml oil, cither boiled < r 
raw, to the consistency of a tough dough. It is principally 
used by glaziers for bedding and fixing sheets <»f gL .» in 
windows and other frames, l.y joiners and painter* for 
filling up nail-holes and other tins ptali tics in the surface 
of weod-uork, and by masons for Kdding tu-hlar-wori:. 
Tito oxidation of the oil gradually hardens putty into a 
very dense adherent ina*s. When putty is requited to 
dry quickly, boiled oil ami toinetimes litharge and other 
driers arc used. “ Putty powder ” or j-oli-herV puttv ” is 
oxide of tin in a state of fine division u.-cd for the pfdiohii.g 
of glass, hard metals, granite, and similar >u!.-tanccv 

PUY, Le, or more prceLely Lk Pcv in Vixay, chief 
town of the dejartment of llaute-Li.irv, France, Xrj niiK-, 
front Parts by rail and 270 in a direct line, ri-cs it, tire 
form of an amphitheatre at a height of 2050 feet ai-ae 
sea- erel upon Mont Anis, the hill that divides the hit 
bank of the Dolezon from the right bank of the IMme i-t 
rapid stream which joins the Loire 3 miles Mow). From 
the new town, which lies east uml we-t in the t.dkv of 
the Dolezon, the traveller ascends the old feudal and 
ecclesiastical totni through narrow steep struts, paud 

‘ h! !!?' 7 0t , Uv ’?V t r ° thc cfuumin.lul 

,, ni ttaaic i^rtJlon, Corneille. Mont Cor- 
neille, which is 133 feet above the Place do Urcuii (in the 
ower town), is a .steep rock of volcanic Wei' "r- 
mounted by a colossal iron .statue of the Virgin (Mi f. ct 
high standing on a pedestal 23 feet hi Mil ,-lJ -.ft r -v 

ihe monument is cotniioscd of ei-ditv tuns fit t it ,« * 

and weighs 981 to,,, 1 a. * .i. > .7.*^ UiXk * u -'‘■ther 


the most inter^H^'^rt: 7“?™™ ***** of 

cathedral (Notre Darnel diti.,-? ^ * 10 

century, hL .Z2SS" 1 ! *? «* ■« >h- !2ll. 
black volcanic breccia whid, ijji ! 5"?“°"“ “ml 

Ctepa, aa<l conate «My 

three high arcades otienin.r > *° ? Wv ' st vompo.-cd of 

of the church; above arc r l 7’- CalU 

and these in turn are surmolt,! i?n ,,shtln P t!,tt 
which, those to the ri*dit ami M| . w f t ,roc two of 

Two 8 id 0 pordics Jcacf to the ntltei °!, 0i ’ e " w,,rk - 
^he hell-tower (ISi w i,U, V ,W f , tbo ttatmopt 
seven stories, is onp af ti ,!t- “ r,ilt:S behind the choir in 
Romanesque transition peri? c 'i i ‘ n, l ,! ^ of the 

covered in by octa"onal cin)r.fo- " . 1L ba T s °f the nave are 

a lantern. The Xf at J th ° cuntmI «-«l'ola forms 
The cathedral has mural tnintEfVl? 7 rruI * vaultctl * 
centimes, an open-work RonS X.ro ^ 13,h aml i3tb 
the sanctuary, a „d amannscS S* »T". sl * rro »<«*i«g 

awatar. ikS 
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owing to its variously-coloured materials and elegant shafts ; 
Yiollct le Due considers one of its galleries to belong to 
the oldest known type of cathedral cloister (8th and 9th 
centuries). Connected with the cloister arc remains of 
fortifications of the 13th century, by which it was sepa- 
rated from the rest of the city. Hear the cathedral the 
baptistery of St John (1th century), built on the founda- 
tions of a Homan building, is surrounded by walls and 
numerous remains of the period, partly uncovered by recent 
excavations. The church of St Lawrence (1-lth century) 
contains the remains of Du Guesclin. Lc Puy possesses 
fragmentary remains of its old line of fortifications, among 
them a machicolated tower, which has been restored, and 
a few curious old houses dating from the 12th 1o the 17tli 
century. Of the modern monuments the statue of La 
Fayette and a fountain in the Place de Brcuil, executed 
in marble, bronze, and syenite, may be specially mentioned. 
The museum, named after Crozaticr, a native metal-worker 
to whose munificence it principally owes its existence, con- 
tains antiquities, engravings, a collection of lace, and ethno- 
graphical and natural history collections. Among the 
curiosities of Puy should he noted the church of St Michel 
d'Aiguille, beside the gato of the town, perched on an 
isolated rock like Mont Corneille, the top of which is 
reached by a staircase of 271 steps. The church "dates 
from the end of the 10th century and its chancel is still 
older. The steeple is of the same type as that of the cathe- 
dral. Three miles from Puy are the ruins of the Chateau 
de Polignac, one of the most important feudal strongholds 
of France. The population of Puy in 1881 was 18,7)07. 
The trade is chiefly in cattle, woollens, grains, and vege- 
tables. The principal manufacture is that of laces and 
blondes (in woollen, linen, cotton, silk, gold, and silver 
threads), which is carried on by 130,000 workwomen in 
the neighbourhood, the yearly turnover being £1,000,000. 
The town is connected by rail with St Etienne and Lyons, 
and also with Brioude on the line from Clermont-Ferrand 
to Himes. 

It is not known whether Le Puy existed previously to the Homan 
invasion. Towards the end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th 
century it became the capital of the country of the Yellavi, at which 
period the bishopric, originally at Eevessi’on, now St Pmtlien, was 
transferred hither. Gregory of Tours speaks of it by the name of 
Anieium, because a eliapel “ad Ileum" had been built oh the 
mountain, whence the name of Mont Adidon or Auk which it still 
retains. In the 10th century it was called Podium Sancttc Maria*, 
whence Le Puy, In the Middle Ages there was a double enclosure, 
one for the cloister, the other for the town. The sanctuary of 
Notre Dame was much frequeuted by pilgrims, and the city grew 
famous and populous. Rivalries between the bishops (who held 
directly of the see of Rome) and the lords of Polignac, revolts of 
the town against the royal authority, and the encroachments of the 
feudal superiors oil municipal prerogatives often disturbed the quiet 
of the town. The Siracens in the 8th century, the Rentiers in the 
12th, the English in the 14th, the Burgundians in the 15th, suc- 
cessively ravaged the neighbourhood. Le Puy sent the flower of 
its chivalry to the erusades in 1090, and Raymond d'Aiguille, called 
d Agues, o)io of its sons, was their historian. Many councils and 
various assemblies of the states of Languedoc met within its walls ; 
popes and sovereigns, among the latter Charlemagne and Francis 
I., visited its sanctuary. Pestilence and the religious wavs put an 
end to its prosperity. Long occupied by the Leaguers, it did not 
submit to Henry IV. until many years after his accession. 

PUY DE DOME, ft department of ccutral France, four- 
fifths of which belonged to Basse- Auvergne, one-sixth to 
Bourbonnais, and the remainder to Forez (Lyonnais), lies 
between 45° 17' and *16° 16' X. lat. and 2° 23' and 4° E. 
long. It is bounded on the X. by AUier, on the E. bv 
Loire, on tlie S. by Haute-Loire and Cantal, and on the 
IV. by Correzc and Crcuse. The chief town, Clermont- 
Ferrand, is 217 miles south of Paris in a direct line; and 
the department takes its name from a volcanic cone (4800 
feet) which, overlooks it. A meteorological observatory 
has stood on the summit, on the site of an old Roman 
temple, since 1876. Tlic highest point of the department, 


the Puy do Sancy (61S8 feet), is also the most elevated 
peak of central France ; it commands the group of the vol- 
canic Monts Dore, so remavkable for their rocky corrics, 
their erosion valleys, their trap dykes and oiyues of basalt, 
their lakes sleeping in the depths of ancient craters or 
confined in the valleys by streams of lava, and their wide 
plains of pasture-land. The Puy de Sancy, forming part 
of the watershed, gives rise on its northern slope to the 
Dordogne, and on the east to the Couze, a sub-tributary of 
the Loire, through the Allier. The Monts Dove are joined 
to the mountains of Cantal by the non-volcanic group of 
the Cezallicr, of which the highest peak, the Luguet (5101 
feet), rises on the confines of Puy de Dome and Cantal. 
On the north the Monts Dore are continued by a plateau 
of the mean height of from 3000 to 3500 feet, upon which 
arc seen sixty cones raised by volcanic outbursts in former 
times. These are the Monts Dome, which extend from 
south to north as far as lliom, the most remarkable being 
the Puy do Dome and the Puy do Pariou, the latter having 
a crater more than 300 feet in depth. To the east of the 
department, along the confines of Loire, are the Monts du 
Forez, rising to 53S0 feet and still in part crowned with 
forests. Between these mountains and the Domes extends 
the fertile plain of Limagnc. The drainage of Puy do 
Dome is divided between the Loire, by its affluents the 
Allier and flic Cher, and the Gironde, by the Dordogne. 
The Allier traverses the department from south to north, 
receiving on its right tlio Dore, which falls into the Allier 
at the northern boundary and lowest level of the depart- 
ment (879 feet) ; on its left are the Alagnon from the 
Cantal, the two Couzes from the Luguet and the Monts 
Dore, and the Sioulc, the most important of all, which 
drains the north-west slopes of tlio Monts Dore and Dome, 
and joins the Allier beyond the limits of the department. 
The Cher forms for a short space the boundary between the 
departments of Puy de Dome and Creuse, close to that of 
Allier. The Dordogne, while still scarcely formed, flows 
past Mont-Dorc-les-llains and La Bourboule and is lost in 
a deep valley which divides this department from that of 
Correzc. Hone of these streams are navigable, but boats 
can bo used on the Allier during floods. The climate of 
Puv do Dfnno is usually very severe, owing to its high level 
and its distance from the sea ; the mildest air is found in 
the northern valleys, where the elevation is least. During 
summer the hills about Clermont-Ferrand, exposed to the 
sun, become all the hotter because their black volcanic soil 
absorbs its rays. On the mountains from 24 to 36 inches 
of rain fall in the year, but only half this amount (IS 
inches) in Limagnc, around which the mountains arrest 
the clouds. Nevertheless the soil of this plain, consisting 
of alluvial deposits of volcanic origin, and watered by 
torrents and streams from the mountains, makes it one of 
the richest regions of France. 

Of a total area of 1,904,655 acres 925,116 arc arable, 266.226 
meadow and grass land. 232.210 under wood, 7S,006 under vines, 
while S97.C0S are moorland or coarse pasturage. Out of a total 
of 500,061 inhabitants 392.177 are engaged in agriculture. Pny 
de Dome possesses 18,500 horses, 1600 mules, 4850 asses. Jo.100 
oxen or bulls, 174,000 cows or heifers, 00,500 calves. 309,900 sheep, 
90.500 pigs, 22,550 goats, and 25,900 beehives, winch in 1SS1 pro- 
duced 95 tons of honey and S3 tons of wax. In 1882 there were 
produced 369.S18 quarters of wheat, 493,134 of rye, 197.241 of 
barlov, 320,138 of oats, 25,172 of buckwheat, 5,172,408 bushels of 
potatoes and in 1SS1 234,504 bushels of dried vegetables, 1,9S6,20S 
bushels of beetroot, 83 tons oftobacco, 1025 tons of hemp, 21 toils 
of flax, 26,170 bushels of rape-seed, a great quantity of colza oil, 
and 13,054,052 gallons of wine. The Limagnc produces fruits of 
all kinds— apricots, cherries, pears, apples, and walnuts, and there 
arc also plantations of mulberry trees. The department possesses 
numerous mineral treasures. The coal-mines, occupying a surface- 
area of 7660 acres, employ 1381 men, and in 1SS2 produced 1SS.234 
tons. The most important, at Brnssac on the Allier, on the borders - 
of Haute-Loire. employ 1,200 or 1 500 men (in the two departments). 
Next come those of St E!oi near the dex'artment of AUier, and of 
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Bourg-Lastic and Messcix on tho borders of Correa. The depart- 
ment also works peat, asphalt, and bituminous schists. Minos 
of argentiferous lead employ 640 men and produce 33,695 tons of 
lead or silver, worth £45,600. The most important mines and 
foundries are at Poutgibaud on the Sioule. Copper, arsenic, iron, 
antimony, barium sulphate, alum, manganese, wiiito lead, sulphur, 
sulphuretted zinc, loadstone, and (of precious stones) amethysts, 
jacinths, rubies, agates, chalcedonies, opals, are also found in tlm 
department. Quarries of porphyry and lava are worked (Volvic 
with 900 men), as well as marl, limestone, and gypsum. The hot 
springs of Mont Dore, known in tiie days of the Romans, contain a 
mixture of arsenic and iron bicarbonatcs, and. are used especially 
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snow-covered summits of tlie Elburz are seen on the 



rich in arsenic, and efficacious against affections of the lymphatic 
glands, scrofula, diseases of the skin and air-passages, and rheuma- 
tism. Tho springs of St Ncctaire, containing sodium and iron 
chlorides and bicarbonatcs, are efficacious in liver complaints, 
rheumatism, and gravel. Some of them are petrifying, as tlie 
spring of St Allyre at Clermont-Ferrand. The waters of Royat, 
in use iu the time of tho Romans, containing sodium and iron 
chlorides and bicarbonatcs, sparkling and rich in litliia, aro used 
in cases of nniemia, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, and gravel. Tlie 
waters of Clmteaunciif (on the Sioule), also known to tho Romans, 
contain iron bicarbonatcs and aro resorted to for skin diseases. 
Those of Chatclguyon, like the waters of Carlsbad and Maiicubad, 
are used for disorders of tlie digestive organs, congestions of the 
liver, rheumatism, &c. Tlio waters of Chuteldon are used for tho 
table. There are other chalybeate waters at St Martial, Beaulieu, 
I’ontgibaud, St Myon, St Maurice, Arlanc, and many other mineral 
springs or varied character.. Manufactures are for the most part 
grouped around Thiers, which produces a large amount of cheap 
cutlery, pasteboards (especially adapted for stamps or plavin"- 
cards) and leather ; 20,000 workmen aro thus employed, and tho 
annual turn-over amounts to £1,200,000. The department con- 
tains important paper-mills factories for lacc and braid (in tho 
mountains), for buntings, and camlets. Those for woo), cotton, nml 
hemp contain 3500 spindles and move than 400 looms. There am 
.fd factories f or linens, clotl.s, and counler- 
* annc P es » manufactories for chamois and 
other leathers, for caoutchouc, important sugar-works, starch-works 

Ita"v and a ^n f f d * WC - " rc P utat ion as high as tlioso of 

, h ® , manufactures of fruit.prcservcs. The saw-milts and tlm 
ln ® un tains complete tho ffilcs 

The department 
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south. 

The snlplmr springs aliout fifteen in iiiiinlx-r, rmne from n great 
depth, from traeliytic rocks, find van- in tniijx-ratnrc from 72' t>» 
115° j’ahr. ; they arc used liotli for drinking and furkithing. IWotr 
tho opening of the railway the summer jniicnti already miml-r.-t 
thousands oml have lieeomc more numerous Mine ; hut drfn'tiv'c 
accommodation and high ririccs tend to pravt nt tjwir further in- 
crease, notwithstanding the very high r»|rcm in nhhii tlw'o 
miiicral waters arc licit! bv medical authorities, both lin.-hn and 
IVcst Ktiropcan. Tlie industries of Pyatigorsk are in'-ignifu ant. but 
its trade has a? ways had some importance, rind it is still 
during its fairs by a few Pen-ian merchants. 

PYGMALION is the Greek form of ti Phn-nieinn nam>* 
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subject of a famous story. lie fell in h*vc with an ivory 
statue he had made ; Aphrodite granted life to the imag.-, 
and Pygmalion married the miraculous! v l-orn virgin (Ovid. 
If clam., x. 243 ,*y.). 

PI GlOhS, 'J he name “ pygmy ” (Greek ery/iniin', ftnm 
wry/tij) means one whose height is mea-ured by the di-rian.- 
between the elbow’ and the knuckles of an ordinarv mail, 
or rather Jess titan an ell. The pygmies appear in Horn* r 
(//., iii. G) as a tiny folk who dwelt by the streams of Ocean 
m the far southern land whither ’the cranes Hv at the 
approach of our northern winter. The crane- made war 
on them and slaughtered them. These battles bctweni 
the pygmies and the cranes arc often mentioned by 1 it, r 
writers and are frequently represented on vases. 'Philo- 
stratus describes a picture of tlie sleeping Hercules Wt bv 
6 ™™ s , 0 . { jWnies as Gulliver was by the Lilliputian; 
Aristotle held that (lie pygmies were a nice of little in. n 
inhabiting the marshes out of which he supped tin- Nil., 
to flow Other writers localized them in various p.,,t.s of 
the world. Clesias describes at some length a race of 

IhfSkst of Tl ICart ° f I,K ! m - TJ,C - V wcri> Mim* mid uglv ; 

the tallest of them were only two ells high ; their hair and 
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familiarity witli financial business which afterwards dis- 
tinguished him. His wife, Anna Hooker, died in 1620, 
and in the following year he entered parliament for the 
first time as member for Caine, the statement that he sat 
in the Addled Parliament being now known to have been 
erroneous. To the patronage of the earl of Bedford no 
doubt Pym owed the position which he thus acquired. The 
use which ho made of it was all his own. He had none of 
the fire of Eliot’s genius, but he early showed himself to be 
possessed of the two qualities which in combination make 
a leader of men, a thorough and honest sympathy with 
the ideas of the time and a moderation in their applica- 
tion. There was more of measured force in him than 
there was in Eliot. His powers as a party leader were as 
yet unsuspected. 

Pym’s name was first prominently brought forward by 
his speech of 8th November 1621, directed against the 
Catholics. He strove to distinguish between an attempt “to 
punish them for believing and thinking” what they did and 
the disabling of them from doing “that which they think 
and believe they ought to do.” His remedy was an oath 
of association to be taken by all loyal Protestants. Those 
who object to Pym’s counsel as divisive must nevertheless 
acknowledge that there was a singular consistency in his 
advocacy of it. By organizing the resistance of the, 
majority of Englishmen, ho wished to baffle parties which 
might be dangerous by their organization or by the assist- 
ance which they might receive from .abroad. 

After the dissolution Pym was confined for three months 
in his house in London. In the following parliament 
he pleaded for the execution of the penal laws against 
recusants and for the restoration of the silenced Puritan 
clergy. In 1626 he was one of the managers of Bucking- 
ham’s impeachment. In 1628 he was equally prominent 
in advocating the Petition of Right and in carrying on the 
impeachment of Mainwaring. The political question and 
the religious question were in Pym’s mind fused into one. 
His intellect was intensely conservative, not easily admit- 
ting new ideas or projecting itself into the future to deal 
with growing changes in society, but seeking to rest on 
the conservatism of existing society rather than on the 
maintenance of artificial forces. He looked for support to 
the nation itself, and he found it hard to believe that the 
national judgment could much differ from his own. In 
1629 he found himself differing from those until whom he 
usually acted. Eliot carried the House with him in turn- 
ing the dispute with tlic king on the question of tonnage 
and poundage into one of parliamentary privilege, whilst 
Pym thought that the main question of the king’s right to 
levy the duties without a parliamentary grant should bo 
first attacked. He was beaten at the time, but his defeat 
was full of promise for the future. It is much in a man's 
favour that he is ready to look a difficulty fully in the face. 
It is characteristic ot Pym that nothing is heard of him 
either during the riotous proceedings in which this parlia- 
ment closed or during the eleven years which passed with- 
out a parliament at all. He had neither the virtues nor 
the failings which accompany excitability of temperament. 

With the Short Parliament Pym’s three and a half years 
of authority begin. His speech of 17th April 1640 on 
grievances lasted for two hours, a length of time without 
precedent in the parliaments of those days. It was not 
eloquent in the sense in which Eliot’s speeches were 
eloquent, but it summed up in a telling manner the griev- 
ances under which, in the opinion of the vast majority 
of thinking Englishmen, the commonwealth laboured. 
Before the session closed ho showed liis powers as a 
parliamentary tactician by proposing to bring forward the 
Scottish grievances and to make a peace with the Scots 
the condition of the grant of supplies. This proposal led 
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to a hasty dissolution of parliament, but it laid down the 
basis of a policy which afterwards stood Pym in good 
stead. That policy was precisely what had been fore- 
shadowed in his speech of 1621, the association of the 
majority who thought alike in civic union against official 
authority; but that which in 1621 was to be a union of 
Englishmen alone in 1640 included Scots as well. 

With the dissolution of the Short Parliament Pym once 
more sinks out of sight. There is, however, good reason 
to suppose that the summer months of 1640 were for 
him a time of unusual activity, and that he was a leading 
spirit in those negotiations with the Scots the exact 
nature of which cannot now be traced. At all events in 
the end of August he was in close communication with 
the leaders of the opposition, and he then drew up, in 
co-operation with St John, the petition in which twelve 
peers demanded the redress of grievances and the summon- 
ing of parliament. The rout of Newburn gave emphasis to 
the language of the peers, and on 3d November 1640 
the Long Parliament met. 

Pym’s leadership of the Commons rested on his sympathy 
with the feelings of the House combined with his skill 
in directing those feelings into a practical course. He 
expressed the general sentiment in the impeachment of 
.Strafford and Laud, and in the passing of the Triennial 
Act, which was to make the long intermission of parlia- 
ments impossible for the future. In the trial of Strafford 
he showed himself resolute. Being determined to give to 
an act of state policy the character of a vindication of the 
law, Pym had to contend against the impatience of his 
followers and against the efforts of Charles, and still more 
of Henrietta Maria, to save Strafford by force. Over- 
whelmed for a moment by the impatience of the House, 
which converted the impeachment into a bill of attainder, 
lie yet carried his point that the change should be no 
more than nominal, and that the legal arguments should 
proceed just as if the impeachment had been continued. 

The struggle within the House itself was the least jiart 
of Pym’s labours. In meeting the army plot and the 
other intrigues of the court lie had to develop the powers 
of a commissioner of police, to be as ready in collecting 
and sifting information as he was prompt in counteracting 
the danger which he feared. In the protestation which 
was adopted by the Commons on 3d May ho fell back on 
bis old remedy, banding together the majority in resistance 
to an unscrupulous minority. By the legislation which 
followed on the death of Strafford — the abolition of the 
special courts which had been erected to defend the Tudor 
monarchy, and the abandonment by the crown of its claim 
to levy customs without a parliamentary grant — he brought 
the king under the obligation to govern according to law. 
Much, however, remained to be done. Pym had to provide 
against the breach by force or fraud of the compact made, 
and also to provide for the harmonious working of the exe- 
cutive and legislative bodies. He proposed to attain these 
ends by demanding that the king’s ministers should be 
responsible to parliament. To effect this it was necessary 
that parliament should be united, and to obtain this end it 
was necessary to solve the religious difficulty. In the 
autumn of 1641 it appeared that a majority of the Peers 
and a large minority of the Commons wished to maintain 
the worship of the Prayer Book very nearly intact, whilst 
a minority of the Peers and a majority of the Commons 
wished to make very considerable alterations in it. To 
bind these two parties together against the king needed 
constructive statesmanship of the highest order, and this 
neither Pym nor any one else in the House showed signs 
of possessing. In the Grand Remonstrance, instead of in- 
dicating terms of compromise, lie proposed to throw the 
rcculntion of the church on an assembly of divines to be 
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chosen by parliament, — that is to say, he combined the 
. terrors of a vague threat of impending change with the 
entire absence of any security that those changes would 
be moderate. From that moment there were two parties 
in the state neither of which would give way to the other. 
Charles’s attempt to arrest Pym and four other members 
on 4th January 1642 embittered but did not produce the 
conflict. For some months there was much fencing be- 
tween the two parties, and the Civil War was not begun 
till Charles raised his standard at Nottingham. 

During the remaining months of Pym'a life ho was the 
most prominent leader of the war party in the House of 
Commons. Peace may be made in two ways, by one side 
capitulating to the other, or by the discovery of a com- 
promise which may give effect to the better aims of both 
sides. Pym was resolutely set against a capitulation, and 
he did not rise to the height of a mediator. His adver- 
saries of the peace party, led by Holies and Maynard, had 
as little idea of a compromise as he had, and they were 
foolish enough to suppose it possible to obtain the assent 
of Charles and his supporters to the establishment of a 
Puritan Church. 

Pym’s policy was at Least coherent with itself. In 1621, 
on Ins first prominent appearance in political life, ho had 
advocated the formation of an association against popery. 
The protestation of 1641 was an attempt to carry this plan 
into practice and to make it at the same time available 
against Royalist intrigues. The Parliamentary covenant 
promulgated after the discovery of Waller’s plot in June 
1643 was an enlargement of the same project, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant in September 1643 embraced 

the three kmorrlnms Aer l* .1 -n. . 
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pyramid therefore should bo understood as meaning a 
building bounded by a polygonal base and plane triangular 
sides which meet in an apex. Such a form of architecture 
is only known in Middle Egypt, and there only during the 
period from the IV th to tho Xllth Dynasty (before 2000 
B.C.}— having square bases and angles of alxmt 60', In 
other countries various modifications of the tuirmhu 


circular, or, u square, nave a lint top 
stone aro always in steps or terraces. The imitations of 
the true Egyptian pyramid at ALydos, Mcroo, ami else- 
where aro puny hybrids, being merely chambers with a 
pyramidal outside and jiorticos attached ; and the struc- 
tures found at Cenchrwe, or the monument of Cains £w,~tius 
at Rome, are isolated and barren trials of a type which 
never could be revived : it had run its course in’a country 
and a civilization to which alono it was suitable. 

In the earliest monuments of Egypt there aro three 
types, which were ruled by the external shape. For the 
temples (such as those of the kings of the IVlli Dytiiw-tr 
at Gizeh) varied in shape according to their arrangement.-*: 
but the pyramid, the obelisk, and tho mm,taba‘- are de.-ign.s 
whoso imjiortanco was outward; ami these types, which 
started apparently at tho same epoch (the earliest achullv 
dated examples of each being all within the two reign.-, of 
fiseneferu and kliuftt), only lasted during the life of that 
archaic system to which they belonged. The pvramid 
ont “ the middle kingdom (XHth Dvmistv): 
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once on one uniform plan, as certainly was the case for 
the largest pyramids. The third view has some support 
in the absence of any datable pyramids before the largest 
and the second largest that ever existed, and in the steady 
deterioration of work that is known to have taken place. 
Remembering also what bold steps architecture has taken 
occasionally in later times (as in the Pantheon and St 
Sophia) without a series of graduated examples, we should 
not condemn this view too readily by a priori reasoning. 

It is certain that the pyramids were each begun with a 
definite design of their size and arrangement; at least 
this is plainly seen in the two largest, where continuous 
accretion (such as Lepsius and his followers propound) 
would be most likely to be met with. On looking at any 
section of these buildings it will be seen how impossible it 
would have been for the passages to have belonged to a 
smaller structure (Petrie, 165). The supposition that the 
designs were enlarged so long as the builder’s life permitted 
was drawn from the compound mastabas of Sakkara and 
Medum ; these are, however, quite distinct architecturally 
from true pyramids, and appear to have been enlarged at 
long intervals, being elaborately finished ■with fine casing 
at the close of each addition. 

Around many of the pyramids peribolus walls may be 
seen, and it is probable that some enclosure originally ex- 
isted around each of them. At the pyramids of Gizeh the 
temples attached to these mausolca may be still seen. 
As in the private tomb, the false door which represented 
the exit of the deceased person from this world, and to- 
wards which the offerings were made, was always on the 
west wall in the chamber, so the pyramid was placed on 
the west of the temple in which the deceased king was 
worshipped. The temple being entered from the east (as 
in the Jewish temples), the worshippers faced the west, 
looking toward the pyramid in which the king was buried. 
Priests of the various pyramids are continually mentioned 
during the old kingdom, and the religious endowments of 
many of the priesthoods of the early kings were revived 
under the Egyptian renaissance of the XXYItli Dynasty 
and continued during Ptolemaic times. A list of the 
hieroglyphic names of nineteen -of the pyramids which 
have been found mentioned on monuments (mostly in 
tombs of the priests) is given in Lieblein’s Chronology, p. 
32. The pyramid was never a family monument, but be- 
longed — like all other Egyptian tombs — to one person, 
members of the royal family having .sometimes lesser 
pyramids adjoining the king’s (as at Ivkufu’s) ; the essen- 
tial idea of the sole use of a tomb was so strong that the 
hill of Gizeh is riddled with deep tomb-sliafts for separate 
burials, often running side by side 60 or 80 feet deep 
with only a thin wall of rock between ; and in one place 
a previous shaft has been partially blocked with.masonry, 
so that a later shaft could be cut partly into it, macled 
with it like a twin-crystal. 

Turning now to the architecture of the buildings, their 
usual construction is a mass of .masonry composed of 
horizontal layers of rough-hewn blocks, with a small 
amount of mortar; and this mass in the later forms 
became more and more rubhly, until in the nth Dynasty 
it was merely a cellular system of retaining walls of rough 
stones and mud, filled up with loose chips, and in the 
Xllth Dynasty the hulk was of mud bricks. 'Whatever 
was the hidden material, however, there was always on 
the outside a casing of fine stone, elaborately finished, and 
very well jointed ; and the inner chambers were of simi- 
larly good work. Indeed the construction was in all cases 
so far sound that, had it not been for the spite of enemies 
and the greed of later builders, it is probable that evorj- 
pyramid would have been standing in good order at this 
day. The casings were not a mere “veneer” or “film,” 
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as they have been called, hut were of massive blocks, 
usually greater in thickness than in height, and in some 
cases (as at South Dahshur) reminding the observer of 
horizontal leaves with sloping edges. 

Inside of each pyramid, always low down, and usually 
below the ground level, was built a sepulchral chamber ; 
this was reached in all cases by a passage from the north, 
sometimes beginning in the pyramid face, sometimes de- 
scending into the rock on which the pyramid was built 
in front of the north side. This chamber, if not cut in 
the rock altogether (as in Mcnkaura’s), or a pit in the 
rock roofed with stone (as in Khafra’s), was built between 
two immense walls which served for the east and west 
sides, and between which the north and south sides and 
roofing stood merely in contact, but unbonded. The 
gable roofing of the chambers was formed by great sloping 
cantilevers of stone, projecting from the north and south 
walls, on which they rested without pressing on each other 
along the central ridge; thus there was no thrust, nor 
were there any forces to disturb the building ; and it was 
only after the most brutal treatment, by which these great 
masses of stone were cracked asunder, that the principle 
of thrust came into play, though it had been provided for 
in the sloping form of the roof, so as to delay as long as 
possible the collapse of the chamber. This is best seen 
in the pyramid of Pepi (Petrie), opened from the top right 
through the roof. See also the Abusir pyramids (Howard 
Yyse) and the king’s and queen’s chambers of the great 
pyramid (Howard Yyse, Piazzi Smyth, Petrie). The roof- 
ing is sometimes, perhaps usually, of more than one layer ; 
in Pepi’s pyramid it is of three layers of stone beams, each 
deeper than their breadth, resting one on another, the 
thirty stones weighing more than 30 tons each. In the 
king’s chamber (Gizeh) successive horizontal roofs were in- 
terposed between the chamber and the final gable roof, and 
such may have been the case at Abu Eoasli (Howard Yyse). 

The passages which led into the central chambers have 
usually some lesser chamber in their course, and are 
blocked once or oftener with massive stone portcullises. 
In all cases some part, and generally the greater part, of 
the passages slopes downwards, usually at an angle of 
about 26°, or 1 on 2. These passages appear to have been 
closed externally with stone doors turning on a horizontal 
pivot, as may be seen at South Dahshur, and as is de- 
scribed by Strabo and others (Petrie). This suggests that 
the interiors of the pyramids were accessible to the priests, 
probabl}- for making offerings ; the fact of many of them 
having been forcibly entered otherwise does not show that 
no practicable entrance existed, hut merely that it was 
unknown, as, for instance, in the pyramids of Klmfu and 
Kbafra, both of which were regularly entered in classical 
times, hut were forced by the ignorant Arabs. 

The pyramids of nearly all tlie kings of the IVth, Vth, and YIth 
Dynasties arc mentioned in inscription'', and also a few of Inter 
times. The first which can be definitely attributed is that of 
Khufu (or Cheops), called “ the glorious,” the great pyramid of 
Gizeh. JLitntef, who appears next to Khufu in the lists, is unknou u 
in other monuments ; lie is perhaps the same as Klinuniu-Kliufu, 
apparently a co-regent of Khufu, who may have been buried in the 
so-called queen’s chamber of the great pyramid. Kbafra rested in 
the great pyramid, now known ns the second pyramid of Gi/ch. 
Menkaura’s "pyramid was called “the upper,” being at the highest 
level on the hill of Gizeh. The lesser pyramids of luzeh, near the 
great and third pyramids, belong respectively to the families of 
Khufu and Kliafra" (Howard Yvse). The pyramid of a M'-m.ka !’ra 
at Aim Roash is probably also of this period. The pyramid of 
Aseskaf, called “ the cool,” is unknown, so also is that of Useikaf of 
the Yth Dynasty, called the “holiest of buildings.” Saliura's 
pymmtd, tlie north one of Abusir, was named “the rising soul,” 
much as JCeferkam’s (of unknown site) was named “of the soul." 
Raemiser’s pyramid, “the firmest of buildings.” is the middle pyra- 
mid of Abusir. The pyramid of Menkauhor, called “the mou 
divine building.” is somewhere at iSakkaro Assa’s pyramid is 
unidentified; it was “the beautiful.” Unas not only built the 
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tint of IVpi (Kaim-ri), “the firm and beautiful.” The pyramids 
of Itmi'-rin, “the lx-autiful rhing,” and of Xeferkara, “the firm 
life," are unknown. Ifatvmsnf’s pyratniil teas opened at Sakkara 
lit i fc sl. Of the last two kings of tlic Vlth Dynasty we know of 
no pyramids. In the Tilth or Vlllth Dynasty most probably the 
l-ri- k pyramids of Dabslitir were erected. Iti the Xlth Dynasty 
the pyramid, “ the m o«t glorious building,” of Jfcntuhotcp II, is 
ini nt ion*d, mid the mud pyramid of one of the Antcf kings is known 
at Thebes. In the Xlltfi Dynasty the pyramids, the “lofty and 
tsaiitiful” of Ainencmhat I. ’and “the bright” of Uscrtcscn II. 
are known in inscriptions, while the brick pyramid at Ho warn 
may lx 1 moit probably assigned to Ainenemhat III., who appears 
to have built the adjoining temple. 

Of the architectural peculiarities of some particular pyramids 
**»!«“ notice must now lie given. The great pyramid -of Gizeh 
K Ini fit s' is very ililfercnt in its intenial arrangements from any 
.'(her known (sec vol. it. p. 3S5 sy. and vol. viL p. 771 sg.). The 
gt rater immtier of passages and chambers, tire high finish of parts 
of the work, and the accuracy of construction all distinguisn it. 
Die chamber which is most normal in its situation is the subter- 
ranean chandler ; but this is quite unfinished, hardly more than 
le-guti. The upper chain hors, called the “king's" and “queen’s,” 
were completely hidden, the ascending passage to them havin'* 
, n vlo '“ , > by plugging Mocks, which concealed the point where 
tt branched upivimh out of the roof of tlic long descending passage 
Another pis'-agc, which in its turn branches from the ascendin'* 
passage to tire queen's chamber, was also completely blocked up! 

I he oigvet of having two highly- finished chamber in tlie mass 
miy have teen to receive tlic king and his co-regent (of whom 

i. n.reV ‘ 0mi ’ 1,,sl ? nCid , : vl 'l en «-‘}> al, d there is very- credible testi. 
moiij to a sarcophagus having existed in the queen’s chamber, as 
V" ■' *•» ki '.gs chamber. 0 On the details of constn.S in 

SZX&flT"* lt “ i' cclH , cs ? to cntcr here; but it may be 
natid tint the accuracy of work is such that the four sides of the 
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' these come the pyramids of Dahshur, which are in a simple and 
massive style, much like those of Gizeh. The north pyramid of 
Dahshur has chambers roofed like the gallery in the great pyramid 
. by successive overlappings of stone, the roof rising to a great 
height with no less than eleven projections on cacti side. The 
south pyramid of Dahshur has still the greater part of its casing 
remaining, and is remarkable for being built at two different angles, 
the lower part being at the usual pyramid angle, while the upper 
part is but 43*. This pyramid is also remarkable for having a 
western passage to the chambers, which was carefully closed tip. 
Beyond the Jlemphitie group are the scattered pyramids of Lisht, 
Illahun, and Howara, and the cumulative mastaba of Medum. 
Illahun is built with a framework of stone filled up with mud 
bricks, and Ho warn is built entirely of mud bricks, though doubtless 
eased with fine stone like the other pyramids. 

Beyond these there are no true pyramids, but wo will briefly 
notice those later forms derived from the pyramid. At Abydos a 
large cemetery is covered with more than a hundred mud-brick 
chambers, the outsides of which are sloped to the form of an 
acute pyramid, and which have a door (or in later forms a large 
chamber) projecting on one side. These differ from true pyramids 
in (1) liaving an attachment more or less large on one face, (2) 
being always built on a square plinth, (3) having the principal 
face generally south, and but rarely to the north, (4) not being 
oriented, and (5) liaving the chambers occupying the greater part of 
the structure. The sizes are about 18 feet wide and 24 high, with 
a chamber 11 feet wide and 13 high, and in the later and less 
acute fonns 20 feet base and 21 in height (sec Mariette, Abr/iios, 
Description dcs Fouittcs, ii. 43). At Tliebes arc also some similar 
structures belonging to the kings of the Xltli Dynasty ; the 
tomb-chamber is, however, in the rock below. The size is not so 
insignificant, but is nnder 50 feet square. These, like those at 
Abydos, are not oriented, and have a horizontal entrance, quite 
“"“TV y 11 ^“raiv pipe-like passages sloping down into the regular 
pyramids (see. Mariette, in Bib. A rch. Trans., iv. 193). In Ethiopia 
at Gebe! llarkal, are other so-called pyramids of a very late date 
They nearly all have porches; their simplicity ia lost amid verv 
dubious decorations; and they are not oriented. They are a?l 
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by it about 13,000 square miles. For the most part the 
crest of the main chain constitutes the Franco-Spanish 
frontier j the principal exception to this rule is formed 
by the valley of Aran, which, belonging orograpliically 
to France but politically to Spain, is closed at the head by 
a transverse ridge running north and south and connecting 
the eastern and western halves of the chain. 

The whole range is remarkable for its regularity. The 
main chain is on the whole easy to traco ; its continuity 
is unbroken, and the variations in its height are mostly 
confined within narrow limits. The same regularity is 
seen in the arrangement of the valleys. Except that of 
Aran, all the principal valleys are given off at right angles, 
or nearly so, like the pinna* of a fern-frond, on both sides 
of the chain, and they aro again subdivided by similar 
minor valleys at right angles to them. In all these re- 
spects the Pyrenees contrast in a very marked manner 
with the Alps. They have none of the great longitudinal 
valleys so characteristic of the latter rango, none of the 
great lakes by which such valleys aro occupied, and but 
few passes like those which arc found in plenty leading 
across the great chains of the Alps at a level much below 
that of the adjoining peaks. In this last particular, in- 
deed, the Pyrenees are conspicuously deficient. Between 
the two extremities of the rango, where the principal 
highroads and the only railways run between France and 
Spain, there are only two passes practicable for carriages, — 
the Col de la Pcrclie between the valley of the Tet and the 
valley of the Scgrc, and the Col do Somport or Port dc 
Canfranc (where it is now proposed to pierce the range by 
a railway tunnel) on the old lloinan road from Saragossa 
to Oloron. 

This latter pass marks the western extremity of what 
are known as the Central Pyrenees, which extend east- 
wards to the valley of Aran and include the highest sum- 
mits of the whole range — Pic dc No thou or Maladetta 
(11,105 feet), Posets (11,047 feet), Mont Perdu (10,994 
feet, Eeclusj other authorities, 11,430 feet). In the 
Atlantic Pyrenees to the west of that pass the average 
height gradually but steadily diminishes till we come to 
the Mediterranean, while in the Eastern Pyrenees, with 
the exception of one hrealc at the eastern extremity of the 
Pyrdndes Aridgeoisos, tlio mean elevation is maintained 
with remarkable uniformity, till at last a rather sudden 
decline occurs in the portion of tho chain known as the 
Albcres. 

_ Narrow ns tho range is, the inclination of a straight 
line drawn from tho base to tbo crest on tbc French side 
is not more than 3°, or a rise of about 6 in 100. On the 
Spanish side it is said to bo somewhat steeper, but this 
lias not been definitely ascertained. This fact, however, 
gives no idea of tho general character of the Pyrenean 
slopes. The descent from the crest to the plains is marked 
by a succession of terraces terminating in abrupt precipices. 
On tho French side a long cliff marks tho northern limit 
of the chain for the greater part of its length, and this 
feature is particularly well defined in the department of 
Audc, where a steep precipice marks tho division between 
the true Pyrenees and the Corbibres, a minor chain re- 
markable for the complexity of its geological structure, 
stretching in that department from south-west to north-east. 

Besides these longitudinal precipices marking the steps 
in the descent from the summit-line to the plains, tho 
transverse valleys almost everywhere form profound 
ravines, at the bottom of which brawl the innumerable 
mountain-torrents (“gaves,” as they aro locally called) 
that form the principal feature in tbo hydrography of the 
range. Frequently they form lofty cascades, surpassed 
in Europe only by those of Scandinavia. The highest is 
that of Gavarnie at the head of the Gave de Pan, 1515 
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feet high. Tho wildness which thus in general marks the 
scenery of the Pyrenees is even greater on tho Spanish 
than on the French side. 

A peculiar and very striking feature in the Pyrenean 
valleys is the frequency with ■which their upper end assumes 
the form of a semicircle of precipitous cliffs. Such basins 
are called “ cirques,” and the most noted is that at the head 
of the valley just mentioned, tho Cirque de Gavarnie. The 
origin of this form of valley is still a matter of discussion 
among geologists. Geologically the Pyrenees consist, like 
tho Alps, of a core of granite overlaid by sedimentary strata 
of various age down to the Tertiary period. The granite 
is exposed chiefly in the east and centre, and appears in 
tho west only in comparatively small isolated patches. 
Above tlio granitic core Cambro- Silurian rocks arc very 
extensively developed, especially in tlie west, and it would 
appear tliat the first upheaval on the site of the present 
Pyrenees took place after the deposition of the rocks of 
this age, since those of the next epochs in geological history, 
the Old Bed Sandstone, the Carboniferous, and probably 
also the Permian, are almost entirely unrepresented. Tho 
Secondary rocks down to the Lower Cretaceous were de- 
posited perfectly conformably upon one another, probably 
against tbo slopes of a gentle ridge rising out of the water. 
Among these, Triassic rocks occupy a considerable area in 
the west on both slopes of the mountains; those of Jurassic 
ago are likewise found on both slopes, but at different 
points ; while the Lower Cretaceous form an almost continu- 
ous band on tlie north and one quite continuous on the 
south. After the deposition of the last-mentioned strata 
a second upheaval took place, and then another period of 
quiet deposition, during which tho Upper Cretaceous and 
Eocene beds were laid down, was brought to a conclusion 
by tho grand upheaval which elevated the Pyrenees into 
one of the great mountain-chains of Europe and imparted 
to them tho general outline of their present relief. The 
last deposits of tho Eocene sea in this quarter, represented 
on tho French side by tho conglomerates of Palusson, have 
been raised by this upheaval up tho slopes of the mountains, 
and are succeeded by the Miocene lacustrine molassc, which 
lies perfectly horizontally at their base. Tlio next and 
last upheaval was one that did not affect the Pyrenees 
separately, but raised tbo whole area on which they stand, 
causing tlie emergence from beneath the sea of the region 
of tho Landes and draining the lake that washed the foot 
of tho Pyrenees on the east, thus establishing the present 
land connexion between France and the Iberian Peninsula. 

The later rocks of the Pyrenees are to a large extent 
limestones, among which are conspicuous the characteristic 
liippuritic limestone of the southern Chalk and the nummu- 
litic limestone of the southern Eocene. For the most part 
the highest peaks belong to tbe granitic core of the moun- 
tains. But this is not always the case. In some instances 
limestone rocks have been carried up to tlie very crest of 
the mountains, as in Mont Perdu and in Marbord ; the 
name of tlie latter, meaning “marble," indicates the 
nature of its constituent rock. Such limestone summits 
have a characteristic square massive form, very dificrent 
from tho sharp peaks of the granite and the schists. As 
in other limestone regions, caves arc numerous in the 
Pyrenees, and several of these are of great interest to 
geologists and anthropologists on account of the traces of 
recent geological changes observable in them, and the 
remains of early man, both Palmolitliic and Neolithic, 
which they have yielded. 

Tlio metallic ores of tlie Pyrenees are not in general of much 
impoi tance, though there arc considerable iron mines at Vie dc So; 
in Allege and at the foot of Cnnigou in Pyrenees Orienfalcs. Coal- 
deposits capable of being profitably worked aro situated chiefly on the 
Spanish slopes, hut the Preach side has numerous beds of lignite. 
Mineral springs are abundant and very remarkable, and specially 
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noteworthy are the hot springs, in which the Alps, on the contrary, 
are very deficient, The latter, among which those of Bagucics do 
barium and Eaux-Chamles may be mentioned, arc sulphurous and 
mostly situated high, near the contact of tho gmmtc with the 
stratified locks. The lower springs, such as those of Bngncvos tie 
Bigoito (Hautcs - Pyrenees), Rennes (Ando), and Campagnc (Aiulc), 
arc mostly selenitic and not very waim. 

Tho amount of the precipitation, including rain and snow, is 
much greater in the Western than in the Eastern Pyrenees, which 
leads to a marked contrast between tlio two hah es of the chain in 
more than one respect. In the first place, tho Eastern Pyrenees 
are without glaciers, the quantity of snow falling there being 
insufficient to lead to their development. Tho glacier s ar e confined 
to the northern slojies of tho Central Pyrenees, and do not descend, 
like those of the Alps, far down in the valleys, but have their 
greatest length in tho direction of the mountain-chain. They form 
in fact a narrow zone wear the crest of the highest Mountains. 
Here, as in the other gicat mountain ranges oi ccntial Eurojie, 
tlieie are evidences of a much wider extension of the glaciers dur- 
ing the Ice age. The case of the glacier in tho valley of Argcles 
in tire department of Hautcs-Pyiene'es is tho best-known instance. 
Tho snow-lino is stated to lie in diffcicnt pit ts of tlio I’r tenees at 
from 8800 to 9200 feet above sea-level. 

A still move marked eifeet of the preponderance of rainfall in the 
western half of the chain is seen in the aspect of the vegetation. 
Tha loner mountains in tho extreme uest are very well wooded 
but the extent of finest declines as wo go eastwards, and the Eastern 
Pyrenees are peculiarly wild and naked, all tho more smeo it is in 
this part of the chain that gmnitic masses prevail. There is a 
change, morcovci, in the composition of the flora in passing from 
west to cast. In the west the flora, at least in the north, resembles 
that o central Europe while in the cast, though the difference of 
2? 0 ’« y ^ vvt 1 ’ on J )oUl eWcs tire chain from the centre 
tllc Corhieios stretch northeastwards towards the central 
plateau of Franco it is distinctly Mediterranean in character. Tho 
lca , tlvey as \ Wl in endemic species as the Alps, .and 
among tho most remarkable instances of that endemism is the 
occurrence of the sole European species of ‘lie 
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Orliy alone, in the south of the valley of Maulcon, reaches 
G618 feet. But beyond that of Anie (S21f» feet), on tlio 
meridian of Orthez, which marks the hmtruhity of Beam, 
much loftier cicvations ajificar, — Jfoumius (9700 fret), on 
the border of ffautcs-Byrcnecs, and the southern |wafc of 
Ossau (9405 feet). The frontier between Franco and 
»S{«iin follows tire crest-line of the main range, e.vcejit in a 
few cases mentioned Ireiow. The general direction of the 
rivers of tire department is toward* the north-u e-l, through 
a hilly country for the most jxrrt woorlerl or sintdad, 
except orr the higher slopes, rrhiclt are grassy. The 
northern half of the department is coveted with bracken 
or heath, indicating tire proximity of the “ hiuh-.” The 
streams almost all meet in the Adimr tbrorurh the Gave »je 
Pan, the Bidonzc, and the Xive. In the north-east the 
two Lays flow directly to the Adour, which they join In 
Landes. In the south-west the Xivellc and th» 15iil.T-.-m 
flow directly into the sea. Tire Imwr course of tin- Adonr 
forms the Iroundavy between B.i*si-l , \rcnws and J^rndcs; 
it enters the sea a siioit distance Wlow Bayonne over n 
shifting bar, which has often altered the po-ition of itf 
month. The Gave de i’au, a larger stream than she Athuir, 
passes Pauaiul Ortlmz, hut its current is so swift that it 
is only navigahle for a few miles a Wo its junction with 
the Adonr. On the loft it troches the Gave ri'OWm. 
fortned by the Gave d'O^an, dc-scending from tho Pic dn 
Mult, and the Gave d’A.spe, which ri-c.s in Sjuin Tim 
second nnjrortant affluent of the Gave do l’m», the Vw.m 
or Gave de Jfauldon, descends from the Pic tVOrhv 
hrom the lie ties Fsmlicr.-, which rises nlmve the f.,n’-t 
of Iratj, the Bidouze descends northwards: while tho 
forest, though situated on the southern slope of tlw chain 
forms a part of French territory. The Nivc a i.mtv 
river of the Basque country, takes its rhe in Stain : srfn-r 
flowing past fit Jean Pied de Port, it join* die Vifour n< 
Bayonne. The Nivelle also belong on v p.ar l v , S 
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The lyinx-Bonncs, hoi anil cold, containing sodium and sulphur, 
me employed especially for disorders of the chest and respiratory 
organs. The Eaux-Cliaudcs, of like composition, are enieacious in 
catarrh, rheumatism, and skin diseases. Those of Cambo on tlio 
Nice, some hot and sulphurous, some chalybeate and cold, are 
much frequented by the Basques on the evo of St John. The 
waters of St Christnu, near Otoron, containing copper, are cflica- 
cions in skin diseases. The manufactures of the department in- 
clude woollen caps and sashes, the fez worn by tlie people of the 
district, nets, Hearn linen, cord slippers, chocolate, and there are 
also tanneries and Hour-mills. The only shipping port is Bayonne, 
which town is also the mccting-placo of the roads to St Sebastian 
and l’autplona in Spain. Within tiic department there are 2f>8 
miles of Government reads and 7460 of departmental ot parish 
roads. There are also 142 miles of railroad, connecting Bayonno 
with Toulouse, Dax with l'uyoo (for Pau), Bayonne with Biarritz, 
l’uvoo with St Palais, and Pan with Larens (Eaux-Bonnes). Tho 
population in 1S81 was 434,366 (57 per square kilometre), almost 
entirely Catholic. There are live arrondissements — Pan, Bayonne, 
Oloron, Orthcz (population of town, 4657), and Mauleon (2038), 
divided into 40 cantons and 058 communes! J '.Basses- Pyrenees 
constitutes the diocese of Bayonne, and is attached "to the superior 
court of Pan and belongs to the district of thcilStli Army Corps 
(Bordeaux). 

2. H.UJTKS-Priu'iXKES, a department of southern France, 
on the Spanish frontier, was formed in 1790, half of it 
being taken from Bigorre and the remainder from Arnmg- 
nac, Nebonzan, Astarac,and Quatrc Yallees, districts which 
all belonged to the province of Gascony. It lies between 
42° 40' and 43° 37' X. lat. and between 19' W. and 39' 
15. long., and is bounded on the south by Spain, on the 
west by tho department of Basses -Pyrenees, on the north 
by Gera, and on the cast by Haute- Garonne. Except on 
the south its boundaries are conventional. Some of the 
Pyrenean peaks in this department reach or exceed tho 
height of 10,000 feet, tho Yignemale (10,820 feet) being 
the highest in French territory. The imposing eorrics, 
with their glaciers and waterfalls, and the pleasant valleys 
attract a large number of tourists, llio most noted point 
being the famous Gavnrmo. Tho northern portion of the 
department consists of plains, or rather fertile valleys, 
clothed with corn-fields, vineyards, and meadows. To 
the north-cast, however, the cold and wind-swept plateau 
of Lannemezan (about 2000 feet), (he watershed of tho 
streams that come down on the French side of the Pyre- 
nees, presents in its bleakness ancl barrenness a striking 
contrast to the plain that lies below. The department is 
drained by three principal streams, tho Gave do Pan, the 
Adour, and the Xcsto, an diluent of tho Garonne. The 
sources of the first and third lie close together in the 
Cirque of Gavnrmo and on the slopes of Troumouse, 
whence they flow respectively to the north-west and north- 
cast. An important spur of tho Pyrenees, which carries 
the Pic de Neouviellc and the Pic du Midi de Bigorre, pro- 
jects to the northward between these two valleys. From 
the Pic du Midi the Adour descends, which, after watering 
the pleasant valley of Campnn, leaves the mountains at 
lagneres and then divides into a multitude of channels, 
which irrigate the rich plain of Tnrbes. Bovoml llautes- 
Pyr cnees it receives on the right the Arms which flows 
through the department from south to north-north-west ; 
on the left it receives the Gave de Pan, This latter 
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Arrcau and flows northwards through a beautiful valley as 
far as Labarthe, where it turns to the north-east ; it is 
important as furnishing the plateau of Lannemezan with 
a feeding canal, the waters of which are partly used for 
irrigation and partly for supplying the streams that riso 
there and aro dried up in summer, — the Gcrs and the 
Baise, affluents of the Garonne. This latter only touches 
tho department. The climate of Hautes-Pyrenees, though 
very cold on the highlands, is warm and moist in the 
plains, where there are hot summers, fine autumns, mild 
winters, and rainy springs. The mean annual temperature 
is CS° Falir. On the plateau of Lannemezan, while the 
summers arc dry and scorching, the winters arc very 
severe. A meteorological observatory has been built on 
the Pic du Midi. 

Of the total area of 1,116,292 acres 259,334 aro arable, 214,782 
tuulcr wood, 160,624 pastures anil grazing-lamls, 70,015 permanent 
meadows anil orchards, amt 39,135 vineyards. The mountain slopes 
are covered with pasture to a height of move than 6600 feet. In 
1881 tho live stock included 114, 9t>0 horned cattle (the milch cows 
of Lourdes anil the oxen of Tnrbes beingthe meet esteemed), 18,000 
horses (mostly of the Tarbcs breed crossed with Arab blood), 11,S30 
asses, 3200 mules (part of which an! bred forSpain), 222,300 sheep, 
74,S00 pigs, ami S71S goats. The more important cereals are 
successively, as tho elevation increases, maize, wheat, ami rye ; in 
tho mountain districts oats, barley, and buckwheat are grown. In 
1SS2 tho harvest yielded 158,620 quarters of wheat, 197,931 of 
maize, 70,G90 of rye, 47,586 of oats, 15,069 of barley, 27,580 of 
buckwheat, 61,241 'of meslin, and 1,793, 101’bushels of potatoes. 
The formerly extensive forests have suffered considerably from the 
weather and other causes. Vines, trained upon trees ns in Italy, 
yield on an average 2,461,000 gallons of wine annually. On tho 
lower slopes chestnut trees and fruit trees take the place of the 
vines. There are various quarries of line marbles, which arc sawn 
ami worked at Bagneres, and numerous slntc quarries. The mines 
of iron, nickel, lead, cohalt, manganese, and zinc are worked only 
irregularly. There is no coal, but a few hundred tons of pent aro 
annually extracted. The mineral waters of Hautes-Pyrenees are 
numerous and much resorted to. The principal in the valley of 
the Gave de Pan arc Cautcrcts (twenty-four hot springs containing 
sulphur and sodium), St Snnvcur (two springs with sulphur nml 
sodium), and Bareges (twelve hot springs with sulphur and sodium), 
and iu tlie valley of the Adour Bagneres (fifty-two hot or cold 
springs containing calcium sulphates, iron, and arsenic) ami 
Capvom near Lannemezan (two springs containing calcium sul- 
phates). There arc 2 paper-mills employing 101 workmen, 28 spin- 
ning or weaving factories employing 90S workmen ( 1000 spindles 
mid 750 looms, of which 220 arc power-looms). Tlie light woollen 
materials known under the name of “bareges” and the knitted 
work or tlie department are widely known beyond its limit". A 
company has been formed for establishing ehee-c-faetori' s in the 
mountains, as in Switzerland. There a to aho saw-mills, tlour-milK, 
tanneries, ami at Tarbos very important artillery establishments 
ami a hell-foundry. 

Tlie passes (porf.i) into Spain rise more than 0500 fei t ; none of 
them are accessible to carriages, and only thi< e— Gavami", Onr- 
dissetou, and Plan— to beasts of bunion. Within the dejoitunnt 
there arc 222 miles of Government roads, 2837 miles of other i«> ol*, 
nml 129 miles of rjiirond. It >» traversed from west to t ,mt by the 
line from Bayonne to Toulome, which has branches fiom I.ourdi < 
to Pienvfitte for Cautervts, fiom Tarbos to IJ.igmre- de Bigorte, 
and from 51 ontrejo.au to Bagneres de l.nohon. It i ■ etc- -id .d-’i 
by lines from Tnrbes to Bordeaux and fiom Tail* s to Agejj, whi h 
separate at Vic de Bigorre. Tlie population in Irri was g:;t!,474. 
There are three arrondi-'seniuits, those of Tail*. - ("will, 

Argcles (town, 1682 inhabitants), ami Bngiiit" de P.-s-orre * V 7C". t 
inhabitants!, 26 cantons. 48n commum Hants --1*\!< s > ■in- 
stitutes the duvi-e of Tar i“ s, and is aiuelnsl to th- htij«ii**r 
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mountain in the department, ia the moat remarkable, since 
it stands out to almost its full height above the plain, ami 
exhibits with great distinctness the succession of toucs o 
veuetation. From the base to a height of 1400 feet are 
find the orange, the aloe, tho oleander, t'm pomegramte, 
and tho olive ; the vine grows to the height of 1800 feet , 
next come the chestnut (2625 feet), the rhodoaendron (from 
4330 to 8330 feet), pine (6400), and birch (5o60) , while 
stunted junipers grow quite to tho summit. The drainage 
of the department is shared by the Tct, Tech, and Aglj*, 
which flow direct into the Mediterranean. The Aude, the 
Ariegc (an affluent of the Garonne), and the Sigro (an afflu- 
ent of the Ebro) also take their rise within the department 
and include ft small part of it in their respective basins. 
The Tct rises 9430 feet above tho sea and descends rapidly 
into a very narrow valley before it debouches at Illc 
(between Trades and Perpignan) upon a large plain, where 
it flows over a wide pebbly bed and supplies numerous 
canals for irrigation. It is nowhere navigable, and its 
supply of water varies much with the seasons, all tho more 
that it is not fed by any glacier. The Agly, which passes 
Rivesaltes (famous for its wines), rises in the Corbiiires, 
and serves almost exclusively for irrigation, though admit- 
ting of navigation in the lower part of its course. The 
Tech, which after the Tet is the most important river 
of the department, flows through Yailespir ( Vallis aspera), 
which, notwithstanding its name, is a green valley, clothed 
with wood and alivo with industry; in its course the 
river passes Prats de Mollo and Amfelie-les-Bains, before 
reaching Arles and Ceret. In tho lowlands the climate is 
entirely that of the Mediterranean, and the productions 
are the same as those of Corsica or Sicily ; Amdlie-les- 
Bains is much frequented on account of its mild climate 
and sheltered position. The thermometer ranges from S5° 
to 95° Fahr. in summer, and in winter only occasionally 
falls as low as 26° or 27°. The average number of rainy 
days in the year is 70; the mean amount of the rainfall 
is 27 inches on the coast, hut increases towards tho hills. 
The most common wind is the “ tramontane ” from north- 
north-west, as siolent as tho mistral of Provcnco and 
extremely parching. Tho “marinada” blows from tho 
south-south-east. 
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Of a total area of 1,018,682 acres 211,900 arc arable, 170.080 
under vines, 167.740 under wood, 193,367 pasture-land, 27,305 
meadow-land, and 148,270 barren moois (garAgucs). In 1881 the 
live stociv numbered 72S7 bosses, 6261 asses, 4373 mules, 17 768 
horned cattle, 121,016 sheep (125 tons of wool in 13781 12*864 

Tinrt? 8 P- 83 ’ an * 1 .(? w5s and game in abundance ; there were 
aho 6163 beehives, yielding 24 tons of wax and 19 tons of honey 
known as “ mid do harbonne.” Thirty tons of cocoons (silk) n ere 
produced in the same year. The main souice of wealth to tho de- 
’ ,r “ 13 It f." 1 , no > of fhich 48,840,000 gallons were produced 
m 1881 ; soinc kinds arc strongly alcoholic and others aro in request 
(k'vcsaltcs, Banyuls). Tho harvest of 1881 yielded 
r G ’? jl ilpprters of wheat, 3<93 of meslin, 37,930 of l-ye, 6896 of 
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portion of the tine iiotu Aiirwnins vo i»uvw»i \ojwm; Per- 
pignan, with its branches from Perpignan to Trades; there arc 20S 
miles of Government roads and 2107 miles of other road-. The 
chief routes ncioss the Pyrenees are from Perpignan and Mmitloill* 
to Puvccrdn (Puigccrein) in the Spanish province of Getotta, through 
tho pass of La 1’crcUc, skirting iu the French departin' ht mi 
enclave ofSpanish territory. Three other to ids run from Perpignan 
to Fignciras (Fignerns) thiough the passes of Pcrthus, llvnuil-, 
and Halistres. In 1SS1 the population of Pyrdnas- Oriental; s 
aniotmtcd to 208,855, the maioritv of nhom were Catalans in 
speech ami tho rest Provetipil. The chief towns of the three 
arrondisscincnts arc PltV.WOSAS (q. r . ), Cunt (3104 inhabitant-), 
and Prodcs (3CS7) ; there arc 17 cantons ami 231 communes. The 
department constitutes the tlioure of Perpignan ami is ntticlnd 
to the superior court and army corps of .Moiitj-dlicr. (G. MIL) 

PYMTES (from rriy>, fire), a name applied to the native 
bisulphide of iron, which occurs ns a yellow metallic 
mineral, sufficiently linril to emit -sparks wlicu struck with 
either flint or steel. Modules of pyrites arc common in 
tho lower beds of Chalk, and fragments of the-e norlule.'. 
have occasionally been found on prehistoric sites under 
circumstances which suggest that tlic mineral was used as 
a fire-producing medium nt a very early period of human 
culture. Even in late historic time it was often employed 
instead pf flint, as in some of the old wheel-lock gum-, 
whence it came to he known in France as “pierre d’arque- 
buse.” It was afterwards found that pyrites might W 
made available as a source of sulphur, oil of vitriol, and 
other chemical products ; and the mineral thus acquired 
such importance that in 1725 it was made the subject of 
a special treatise by Dr I. F. Hcnckcl, of Freiberg in 
Saxony. In 1757 an English translation of this work 
appeared under the title of Pyritoloyia ; or a History of 
the Pyrites, the Principal Body in the J/tueral Kingdom ' 
By modem mineralogists tho term “pyrites” hns been 
extended to a number of metallic sulphides, and it is there- 
fore now used rather as a group-name than as the specific 
designation of a mineral. Hence the typical pvrites is 
often distinguished as ‘iron pyrites," while other members 
ot the group are known as “copper m-rites” “cobalt 
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vale at a ge entities of this ore have been worked in the 
^Ic of Avoca, m county Wicklow, Ireland. But by far the 
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most important variety of the mineral is a “ cupreous iron 
pyrites,” which for many years past has been wrought on 
an enormous scale in Spain and Portugal. This ore seems 
to be an intimate mixture of iron pyrites with a small 
quantity of copper pyrites, the proportion of metallic copper 
being generally less than 3 per cent. Notwithstanding 
the poorness of the ore, the copper is profitably extracted 
by wet processes. There is also present a small quantity of 
silver (20 to 35 dwt. per ton), with a trace of gold. The 
deposits of this cupreous pyrites are of enormous magni- 
tude, and occur at the junction of porphyritic rocks until 
clay-slate of Devonian age. The principal Spanish mines 
are those of Rio Tinto, Tharsis, and Calauas in the province 
of Huelva ; whilst the most important of the Portuguese 
mines is that of San Domingos in the province of Alemtejo. 
There is ample proof that some of these pyritic deposits 
were worked by the ancient Romans, 

The quantity of cupreous and other iron pyrites imported 
into Great Britain during the year 1883 — principally from 
Spain and Portugal, but partty from Norway and elsewhere 
— was 601,288 tons, of the declared value of £1,356,083. 
But this quantity had been exceeded in several previous 
years, notably in 1880 and 1877. The quantity of iron 
pyrites raised in the United Kingdom in 1883 amounted 
to 27,672 tons, of the value (at the mine) of £17,467. 

See Inosr, vol. xiii. pp. 280, 288 ; Corrai, vol. vi. p. 347 ; Mah- 
oasite, vol. xv. p. 532 ; and Minekalogy, vol. xvi. pp. 390, 393. 
For details of the Rio Tinto pyrites, see A Treatise on Ore-Deposits, 
by J. Arthur Phillips, 1884. , 

PYRMONT. See Waldeck. 

PYROMETER, an instrument for measuring high 
temperatures. As long ago as 1701, in a paper 1 published 
anonymously in the Philosophical Transactions , Newton 
gave the results of attempts to estimate the temperature 
of red-hot iron by noting the tune it took to cool to an 
•observed temperature, assuming what has since been called 
Newton’s Law of Cooling. The numerical results are 
given in terms of the degrees of a linseed-oil thermometer 
constructed by Newton. Its zero was the temperature of 
melting ice and its second fixed point the normal temper- 
ature of the human body, denoted by 12°. About the same 
time Guillaume Amonton in Paris made somewhat similar 
attempts to determine the temperature of the red-liot end 
of an iron bar, using for reference a rudimentary air-tliermo- 
meter — the first of its kind in which the variation of 
atmospheric pressure was allowed for. Since the middle 
of the last century the different methods and instruments 
suggested for measuring high temperatures have been very 
numerous, — in fact the variation of almost every physical 
property of substances which alter with change of temper- 
ature has been utilized for this purpose. Measurements 
of the increase of pressure produced in a quantity of gas 
while its volume remains constant or of the increase of 
volume at constant pressure, of the heat given out by a 
mass of metal in cooling to an observed temperature, of 
the expansion of a metal or graphite bar or of a mass of 
•clay are those which have been most frequently employed j 
but, besides these, the change in the electrical resistance 
■of a wire, the saturation-pressure of the steam of various 
liquids, the pressure of gas dissociated from various solids, 
•the electromotive force of a thermo-electric couple, the 
density of the vapour of a liquid, the change of shape of 

a compound spiral of different metals, have been used, 

even the alteration in the wave-length of a note of given 
pitch has been suggested as capable of being made use 
of for pyromotric purposes. For reasons which will be 
given below, the numerical results obtained by one or 
other of the numerous forms of the gas-thermometer have 
a more definitely intelligible value. The gas-thermometer 

1 “Seals Graduum Calorie, "in Phil. Trans., xxii, p. 824. 


method and the calorimetric method were both employed 
by Pouillet for the accurate measurement of high temper- 
atures before 1836. 

§ 2. The indications obtained by any of the numerous 
methods which have been suggested are, as a rule, expressed 
in terms of Centigrade or Fahrenheit degrees. This assign- 
ment of numbers presupposes not only a definition of tem- 
perature by which the size of the degree is determined but 
also a physical law which gives the relation between the 
measured interval of temperature and the standard degree. 
The various definitions of the standard degree that might 
be employed will be found in the article Heat, secs. 12, 
24, 25, 30, 31, 32 ; and in sec. 35 of the same article the 
definition of the absolute thermodynamic scale of temper- 
atures is given. In the same article (sec. 38) it is shown 
that the “absolute temperature” of a liquid in thermal 
equilibrium with its own vapour under a pressure p may 
be obtained from the formula 

f p (l~o)dp 

L J P K ’ 

where p is the density of the vapour, p<r that of the liquid, 
k the latent heat per unit-mass of the vapour corresponding 
to the saturation- pressure p. The dynamical equivalent 
of heat is represented by J. We have therefore the com- 
plete theory of what may soon become a practical method 
of expressing temperatures in the thermodynamic scale. 
Sir W. Thomson, in the article mentioned (secs. 39-45), 
has described arrangements for measuring the pressure of 
the saturated vapours of various liquids which will give 
that measurement in a thoroughly satisfactory manner up 
to, at any rate, some 600° C. For the higher tempera- 
tures mercury is the liquid employed. There are, however, 
some experimental data still wanting before the formula 
quoted above can be applied to the numerical calculation 
of the temperature. These are (1) the density p of the 
saturated vapour corresponding to the series of pressures, 
and (2) the corresponding latent heat k of vaporization. 
These constants have not yet been actually observed. 
Instruments such as those figured in the article cited 
can, however, be employed with convenience and accuracy 
as continuous intrinsic thermoscopes, whose indications 
can supply a numerical measure of temperature after an 
empirical graduation. * When used thus they possess the 
enormous advantage that the pressure of tlie saturated 
vapour at a definite temperature is perfectly definite, so 
that a single observation of the pressure is all that is 
necessary to determine the temperature, and the instru- 
ment can be easily arranged, so that this observation is 
practically a very simple one. The pressure of mercury 
vapour has already been determined by Regnault for 
temperatures up to 550°. A thermoscopic method of 
pyrometry which is very similar to the above was sug- 
gested by Lamy. 2 He proposed to measure the pressure 
of carbonic-acid gas dissociated from calcium carbonate. 
There is experimental evidence to show that the pressure 
of the dissociated gas is definite at a definite tempera- 
ture. The recombination of the dissociated ,gas with the 
solid is, however, a slow process, and the method has 
been pronounced by Weinkold 3 to be practically unsatis- 
factory. 

§ 3. Gas Pyrometry. Measurement of High Tempera- 
tures by the Expansion of Air and other Gases and Vapours. 
— Temperatures may be expressed in the absolute thermo- 
dynamic scale by the method of the gas -thermometer, 
which is available for practical purposes even at very high 
temperatures. It has been shown 4 that the indications 

2 Complcs Itendus, Ixix. p. 347. 

3 “ PjTometrische Yersnclie,” Po<j<j. Ann., cxlix. p. 186. 

* See Heat, secs. 46-67. 
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i iiroDorlv arranged gas-tliermometer have justly come 
be regarded as furnishing the standard of.temperatoxe^at 
onv rate outaiilo the limits of the freezing and boilin 0 
points and indeed may now he regarded as tlie tempera- 
ture standard for scientific purposes throughout the whole 
rlll .r,; The Kew standards are calibrated uiercury-m-glass 
thermometers whose fixed points arc repeatedly redeter- 
mined. Sueh instruments will not agree exactly wth . the 
tr -.-thermometer except at the freezing-point and hoihn 0 
S Caparisons 1 have been made between venous 

Lrcury-tbennometcrs and air-thermometers by Regnault 

and many others. The results obtained by different ob- 
servers are not entirely concordant; but it h 
here to discuss them, for, whatever may be thodivergence 
between the mercury and air thermometers in the freezm 0 - 
point and boiling-point, the method of measuring htghe 
temperatures by continuing the scale of a mcreurj -thermo- 
meter beyond those limits is altogether untrustworthy m 
consequence of the very wide divergence between different 
mercurv-thermomcters at the same temperature, amount- 
ing sometimes to 10“ or more* at a temperature of 300 . 
The air-thermometer readings must therefore be regarded 
as the standard at any rate for temperatures beyond the 

boi'ing-point. . . . 

The general principle employed in the use of the gas- 
thermometer is as follows. Let j> 0 be the pressure of a 
nuns} of gas at 0“ C., p m the pressure of the same mass oE 
gas at 100 a C-, the volume being the same, p t the observed 
pressure of the same mass of gas at some unknown tem- 
perature (, the volume still remaining the same, then 

M-P* = J_ (X). 

100 

\\'e require, therefore, three observations of the pressure, 
t-vo 4 to graduate the instrument and the third to measure 
the temperature. If the thermometer has been filled with 
g.is of a perfectly dehnite kind — e.'jf-, properly dried and 
purified air, nitrogen, or hydrogen — and the containing 
vessel has been previously thoroughly dried, the value of 
may be obtained from tables, since p^Q — +■ 100uJ, 
where a is the tabulated coefficient of expansion of the 
gas at constant volume. It is practically impossible to 
keep the volume of the gas constant in consequence of the 
expansion of the envelope. A correction must bo applied 
on this account, the value of which is derived from inde- 
pendent observations of the expansion of the material of 
the envelope. If the pressure of the gas be maintained 
constant, and the volumes e„ r 100 , r 0 be observed for the 
three temperatures t% 100% 0% we have — 

= JL (2). 

r, id l‘JU 
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neck just projccts iom the fun^ hcrluotit . a .ix y sealed by a blow- 
tcuiperature is rea^ c : h . i withdrawn and allowed 

pqmoroxy-hydrogenilaine.andtnoDiuo^ bmmA iu water or 

to cool, aud weighed. couseoueuco of the previous » 

mercury and the point KS® much less than 

expansion of the air the piessu consequently enters the 

the atmospheric pressure, mid th pressure is the same 

-bulb opacity of the 
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to determine the coefficient of expansion of air, and baa since oceu 
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measured ; its pressure, after cooling, may bo measured instead, by 
an arrangement which was suggested by Regnault Tlm bu b is 
a Ion" fine neck, to the end or \unth a tap is nttui 
and so arranged that it can be easily connected witli a manometer. 
The bulb is^exposed to the high temperature, tlm tap bcUig left 
open, and when the final temperature is reached the tap is closed 
and the bulb allowed 


to cool; it is then 
connected with the 
manometer, and, if 
the tap be a three- 
way tap, drilled as 
shown in fig- 1, it is 
easy to expel' all the 
air from the bulb side 
of the manometer, 

between the mereary 
surface and tliu tap. 
Tlm residual pressure 
is then measured by 
the manometer, A 
correction is required 
for the expansion of 

« } at t P at 



fl 
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» “ Do is Mc.-uro des Temperatures,” -W.*. di VInsL, xxi. p. 16S, 

- Jffa. tie l' Inst., xxi. p. 191. * See Heat, sea 2G. 

* The two kuowu temperatures at which the pressure is measured 
need not necewrily be O'* and 100% though these are often the most 
convenient The formula requires only slight modification to make 
it applicable when any two other known temperatures are adopted. 


lor tne expansion in - . 

the bulb and for the part of tlm connecting tube not exposed to tlm 
hi«U temperature. Instead ot' measuring the volume of tlm residual 
.-as in the manner thus described, Deville and Troost have pumped 
the hot air out of the porcelain bulb by means of a Sprcngel pumj), 
and measured tlm volume of air delivered by the pump. Oil this 
ill an ft series of observations enu be Mail o nt tlw same twwperuture, 
a tiiree-way tube with suitable taps serving to put tlm bulb alto*'* 
liatelv in connexion with a vessel to supply dry air aud with tlm 
pump. Crafts aud Meier 7 have obtained results by sweeping out 
the air with a current of hydrochloric-acid gas, which was separated 
from the air it carried by being passed through water. 

An iustiument for observing the continuous variation of volume 
of a gas at constant pressure is figured and described by Sir \V. 
Thomson in Hc.vr (sec. 65). ' Arrangements liavo also been sug- 
gested by which the density 8 of the gas at tlm high temperature 
can be directly measured. Reguault a has described a hydrogen 
pyrometer based on this principle suitable for measuring the 
temperature of a porcelain furnace. A wrought-irou tube of known 
capacity is permanently fixed iu the furnace ; it is filled with pure 
dry hydrogen by passing a current of the gas through it for some 
time. Tlm current of gas is then stopped, and after tlio gas lias 
attained the temperature of the furnace it is swept out by a current 
of dry air and passed over red-hot copper oxide. The water thus 


* Mini, tie I'iiist., xxL 
7 C. R., xc. 606. 


Camples Ileiulus, xc. 727, 773. 


la . Jk.) .»ih uvui 

Throughout this article the term “density” is used whenever tlm 
mass of a unit of volume of a substance is referred to. 

9 -Inn. de Chint ., [31, lxiii. p. 39. 
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formed is collected in sulphuric acid tubus and its amount deter- 
mined by tlieir increase in weight, and from this observation tho 
donsity of the hydrogen in the wrought-iron tube is calculated. 
An arrangement of taps makes tho observation a very easy one 
when the apparatus is once set up. The formula (2) requires in 
this case to be slightly modified. Thus let d„ d m , d 0 be the den- 
sities of tlie hydrogen at the temperatures t e , 100 J , and 0° respect- 
ively, then for the same macs of gas in we hare — 
t> dt—v m tfioo —i'd d 0 =m. 

The formula therefore becomes — 




^nxi _ f 

h — rfjoo d t 100 

(2) Tho formula shows how tho temperature of air in any experi- 
ment may be determined when its density at that temperature is 
observed. It is sometimes more convenient to determine instead 
the density of some vapour which at ordinary temperatures would 
bo a solid or a liquid, and to deduce from "that observation the 
density of air at the corresponding temperature. Thus, suppose 
that the density S t (expressed in grammes per ec.) of the vapour of 
any given liquid or solid is observed, nud that independent observa- 
tions allow mat tho specific gravity of tho vapour, referred to air 
at the same temperature and pressure, is or, then we have <f,=o,/ir, 
and, since d„ and tf I00 can bo taken from tables, all the necessary 
quantities in equation (3) are obtained. It will be noticed that the 
value of <r, the specific gravity of the vapour, is to bo derived from 
independent observations. Apart from direct experimental evi- 
dence in any particular case, there is the generally accepted theory, 
based on tlie law of Avogadro, that the specific gravity of a gas or 
vapour referred to hydrogen at the same temperature ami pressure 
is represented by half the number expressing tlie molecular weight 
of tho substance of which the vapour is composed. For elements, 
with few exceptions (of which mercury is one), tho ratio of the 
atomic weights gives the specific gravity referred to hydrogen at 
the same temperature and pressure. At any rate, if there are suffi- 
cient data for ns to regard a as known, wo may evidently deduce 
the value of if,, and thus by formula (3) the temperature, from an 
observation of 3,. 

Mercury Vapour. — Reguault 1 * suggested tlie direct observation 
of the donsity of mercury vapour for the purpo: r ’ 1 ' 

temperature. Tho process is ns follows. A . 

is placed in a wrought-iron flask provided with" a perforated lid as 
shown in fig. 2, No. 1. The flask is then exposed to the temper- 
ature to be measured, and when thermal equilibrium is attained tho 
small lid is slid along so that the neck is closed. The flask is then 
taken out and allowed to cool. The mercury is collected and 
weighed ; tho volume of the flask is determined in 
and corrected for the expansion of the iron ; pf 
and these two observations determine the den- 
sity of mercury (in grammes per ec.) at tlie fjp | 
temperature in question. Tho specific gravity" [1 if 
ef mercury vapour referred to air at tlie same 
temperature and pressure is known to he 6 "92. ^°- , 

A porcelain flask with a ball stopper, shown in * '£’ 
fig. 2, No. 2, may he used instead of the iron flask. 

Iodine Vapour. • Deville and Troost's Pyrometer, — Sonic of tho 
best-known determinations of very high boiling-points huvo been 
made by Devilfe and Troost, 3 who employed iodine in a manner 
similar to that in which Reguault employed mercury. Some iodine 
was contained in a porcelain flask of about 300 ec. capacity, with 
a fine neck, which just protruded from the source of heat and was 
loosely closed by means of a stopper ; when tho temperature was 
reached and the iodine completely volatilized, tlie stopper was fused 
on to tlvo nozzle by means of an oxy-liydrogen blowpipe. The 
mass or tlio iodine remaining in the flask was determined by weigh- 
rng, after it had cooled ; the volume of tho flask had been pre- 
viously determined ; thus the density of the iodine vapour could 
be found. A correction of tlio volume or the flask was necessary 
in consequence of tho expansion of tho Baycnx porcelain of which 
it was composed. This was obtained from independent observa- 
tions of the linear elongation of a rod of porcelain for temperatures 
up to 1500'* ; their results gave a coefficient of cubical expansion of 
0-0000108 between 0° and the boiling-point of cadmium (SoO”), 
0-000010S between 0° and tho moltinglpoint of silver (1000°) from 
0 000016 to '0-000017 between 1000° and 1100°, reaching ’000020 
towards 1500°. The specific gravity of iodino vapour was taken to 
bc.8’716, referred, to air at the same temperature and pressure; 
this assumption was justified hv additional observations with air 
and by using tho number in a determination of the density of 
steam at the noiling-point of mercury. 

(3) The Manomctric Gas-thcrmomctcr.— In tho constant-pressure 
methods of measuring temperature which have just been described 
one experiment gives only a single observation of tho temperature, 

1 .Inn <!t Chimir, [31, lxiil. p. 3!'. 

: Mean of results of Von Meyer, llmn.is. Mitsclierlidi. and Bincau. 

5 .tan dt Chimit, (si, lviii. p. 25T. 
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The continuous variation of temperature can he hotter observed 
by the constant-volume method. This method as used for tem- 
peratures up to that at which glass softens (about 550° 0.) was 
thoroughly investigated by Reguault,-* whose normal instrument 
is discussed under lln.vr, sec. 24. The difference of pressure between 
the gas contained in tho bulb and the atmosphere is measured by 
an open mercury-mnnometcr. Tho barometric pressure must also 
be observed in order to obtain the values p„ j> lm , and », respectively 
of formula (1). Various forms have been given to tho manomctric 
apparatus in order that the mercury may be brought nt each 
observation to the fiducial mark in tho limb in connexion with the 
bulb. Balfour Stewart’s 8 has a screw adjustment. An instru- 
ment described by Codam 6 is provided with an air-compression 
manometer, and thus the necessity of a separate observation of the 
barometric height is dispensed with. Various other suggestions 
have been made for securing the samo object. 

Tho most convenient form of the instrument for general use is 
Jolly's (described in Poggcndorirs Jubclbmd, p. $2, 1S74), and repre- 
sented in fig. 3. The two vertical tubes of the p-j 
manometer are connected by an india-rubber 
tube properly strengthened by a cotton cover- 
ing, and they can be made to slide’ vertical 13 - 
up and down a wooden pillar which suppovts 
them ; they are provided with clamps for fixing 
them in any position and a tangent screw for 
fiuo adjustment. Tho connexion between tho 
bulb and tho manometer is made by means of 
the convenient three-way tap described above. 

Tho scale of tho instrument is engraved on the 
baek of a strip of jilane mirror beiore silvering, 
and the divisions are earned sufficiently far 3 
across the scale for tho reflexions of the two 
surfaces of tho mercury to be visiblo behind 
the scale. Parallax can thus be avoided and 
an nccurato reading obtained without tho ne- 
cessity of using a knthetomctcr. In order to 
allow for the expansion of tho glass of tho 
reservoir a weight -thermometer bulb is sup- 
plied with the instrument, mndo from another 
specimen of tho same kind of glass, and tho 
relative expansion of the mercury and tho glass 
cau thus be determined by tho observer him- 
self. The volurno of the nir-buTb and that of 
tho capillary tube and tho small portion of & 

the manometer tube above tlio small beak or glass, the point of 
which serves as the fiducial mark, are determined l>\’ the instru- 
ment-makers. The formula of reduction is — 

t- Ji -J k ( l+ t IL ._L_\ 

a// 0 - 3 (tUX v ' 11* ' 1 + at 

where II is the pressure at tlie high temperature t, 7/ 0 the pressure 
at tlie temperature of the air f, v’/v the ratio of the volume of tho 
connecting tube, Sc., to tlie volume of the bulb, a the coefficient 
of expansion of the air, and S/9 the cocflicient of cubical expansion 
of tlio glass. A similar instrument with a bulb which will resist 
higher temperatures may he used bej-oml the softening-point of 
glass. Ponillot in his classical rescaveh on high temperatures 7 used 
a platinum bulb and connecting tube. lie employed tho constant- 
pressure method and measured in tlie manometer tube the variation 
of volume. Rcgnault s mentions a platinum air -pyrometer and 
gives instructions for drawing tlio platinum connecting tube ; but no 
results of measurements obtained with it are given. E. Bcequerel* 
published an account of results obtained with a platinum reservoir 
air-tliennomoter, which were objected to by Deville and Troost on 
the ground that platinum becomes porous at high temperatures, 
and their objection is supported by an experiment described by 
them in the Repertoire de Cltimic AppHquic, 1863, p. 237, and 
FortschriUc dcr Physih, 1S63, n. 84. IVoiiiliold 10 used a Jolly’s 
thermometer fitted with a porcelain bulb and connecting tube, and 
Deville ana Troost are of opinion that porcelain forms tlio only 
suitable material for gas -thermometer bulbs for very high tempera- 
tures. 11 For use at high temperatures the gas-tliennomefer should 
bo filled with gas at a low pressure, so that when heated there may 
be no great difference of pressure between the interior and the 
external air; It is perhaps unnecessary here, to insist upon tlie 
necessity for the complete desiccation of the interior of the bulb 
ami of the gas employed. 

(4) Tlie last modification of the gas-tliermometer to which it is 
necossarv to call attention is that designed and used by Berthelof, ,: 
intended for reading high temperatures rapidly to an accuracy of 
within two or three degrees. It consists of a small cylindrical bulb 



5 Phil. Trans.. cliii. p. 425. 

- Con pits JJmdtcs, in. (l$3u), \\ 7S2. 
9 de ChfrrJe , IxviiL p. 4l*» 


4 ATcw de rinst.f xxL 
c Z) in birr’s Journal, ccx. p. 255. 
a Mini de VlnsL, xxi. p. 203- 
ip Poyg. Ann. * cxlix. 

H See Deville and Troost on glass mid other envelopes for high-temperature 
instruments, jtnn. de Chiuiir, [3J. lviii. p. 2(>5. 

-inn. lie Chimtr, [4], xiu. p. 114. 
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of glass or silver of t ce. capacity connected with a vertical stem of 
thermometer tubing of 0*2 mm. diameter. This stem terminates 
in an open vessel of mercury, and thus tlio pressure of the gas can 
lie measured. Berthclot’s instrument is graduated by reference to 
four fixed points, namely, the freezing -poiut and boiling-point of 
water, and the boiling-points of mercury and sulphur. In order 
that the mercury index may raovo easily in the tube, extreme care 
must be taken in drying tho tube, and only perfectly pure mercury 
can be used. 

§ 4, The results obtained by any of the air-pyromotric 
methods just described may be employed to express directly 
the temperature of the pyrometer in numbers agreeing 
closely with the thermodynamic scale. Tho other instru- 
ments to which we now turn our attention can only ho 
regarded as intrinsic thermoscopes, which, in order to give 
intelligible numerical results, must be graduated by direct 
comparison with an air-thermometer. Some of them may 
indeed be used by extrapolation to give a numerical 
measure of temperatures outside the practical range of 
the air-thermometer, employing for that purpose a formula 
verified for temperatures within the range. A case in 
point is tho determination of the temperature of fusion of 
platinum by the calorimetric method described below. 
These intrinsic thermoscopes are frequently much more 
convenient in practice than any of the modifications of 
the aw-pyrometcr. 

§ 5. Discontinuous Intrinsic Themoscopes.—Tko best ex- 
ample of the measurement of temperature by a discontinu- 
ous intrinsic thcrmoscopo is that suggested by Prinson.' 
ife formed a senes of definite percentage alloys of silver 
and gold and of gold and platinum. The melting-points 
of these alloys glV o a series of fixed temperatures lying be- 
tween the meltuig-poiuts of silver and gold and of gold 
mid platinum respectively. An observation is taken by 
exposing in the furnace, upon a small cupel, a set of small 
“sp— of , rtlc “itoys. not necessarily larger 
than pin heads, and noticing which of them are fused ^ 
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temperature of a furnace, pertain “ prrometric.il beads” or "trials" 
— i.e., small hoops or gallipots of clay — indicated the temperature 
by their tint much in the same way ns the proper temperature i* 
indicated by tho colour of steel in tempering. 

§ C. The Calorimetric Method . — This is a very conveni- 
ent method and is often practically employed for measur- 
ing the temperature of furnaces. The observation consists 
in determining the amount of heat given out by a mass 
of platinum, copper, or wrought-iron on cooling in wntcr 
from the high temperature. The theory is simple. Let 
vi be the capacity for heat of the calorimeter nnd of the 
water contained in it, M the mass of metal, T tho tem- 
perature required, t the initial temperature of the water in 
the calorimeter, 0 the final temperature of the wuler after 
the introduction of tho metal, and k the mean specific heat 
of the metal between tire '.einpcrntnres 0 and T, Thou ' 

T- 

Jl.K 

The value of x, the mean specific heat of the metal between the 

iZS. S 0CCW V^ V w T? 1 "'" 1 ' ™ lst ^ determined bv 
prcusclj similar ealonmetne exjicnmonts, w which thehk-h teni- 
jH>ra(nro T is determined by the application of one of the air-nvro- 
metm- methods. The following table (II.) gives the Kkilni 

ra^s7temJeratire. lnMtt s l )cc,f,c hwt ° r &«»»»> for different 
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Brothers, the mass of metal employed is a copper cylindor. For 
o sketch and description of the instrument, see Ikon, toJ. xiii. p. 
304 (fig. 21). 

§ 7. Continuous Intrinsic Thermoscopes. — The other pyro- 
metric methods to which we have space to refer are those 
which depend on the continuous variation of somo propertj* 
of a body variation of temperature. Each instru- 
ment of this kind requires graduation by direct or indirect 
comparison with an air-tliermonieter. The methods may 
be grouped under three heads, — (1) the expansion of a rod 
of metal or earthenware ; (2) the variation of electrical 
resistance of a wire ; (3) the electromotive forco of a thermo- 
electric junction. 

(1) Expansion of Metals and Earthenware. — TJ10 necessity for tlio 
measurement of "high temperatures has "been most felt perhaps in 
pottery manufacture, and in consequence ninny attempts have boon 
made by potters to establish a system of pyrometry based on the 
permanent contraction which clay undergoes when exposed to a 
high temperature. The action of Wedgwood’s pyrometer described 
in the Pit it- Trans., 1732, 1 731, and 1730, depends on this projieriy 
of clay. The linear contraction of a clay cylinder was measured 
by means of n metal groovo with plane sides inclined to each other 
at a small angle, and the temperature was estimated numerically 
by comparing tho contraction with that produced by a known dif- 
ference of temperature. The results were not very satisfactory, 
since tho clay would contract the same amount by long-continued 
heating at a "lower temperature as by a short exposure to a higher 
one. Wedgwood’s estimate of the 'melting-point of cast iron was 
•20,577° Fahv. 

The measurement of temperature by the expansion of a metal 
rod has been very frequently attempted. Tho first instrument to 
which the name of " pyrometer ” was given was of this kind, and 
was devised by Jluschenbrock, and others were devised in tho early 
part of the century by Des Aguliers, Ellieot, Graham, Sraenton, 
Ferguson, Brogniart, Laplace, and Lavoisier, and later by Pouillet. 
We may say hero that the only ncccurato methods of measuring the 
extremely minute elongations of metal rods are thoso in which the 
expansion is referred by some optical arrangement <0 a scale kept 
quito uuinfluenccd by the sonreo of heat which causes the expansion. 
In this respect Pouillct’s method of employing the expansion of a 
roil is superior to those previously employed. 

The relativo expansion of a metal in an earthenware socket was 
employed by Danicll in his well-known pyrometer. Tho relative 
expansion was indicated by an index of porcelain which wns pushed 
forward when the bar expanded and left behind when it contracted, 
so that after tho apparatus had cooled tho expansion could ho 
measured at leisure by the scale provided ; due allowance was made 
for tlio expansion of the index itself. Quite recently tho expansion 
of graphite has been employed for pyrometry by Stcinlo and 
Harting. 1 As the result of his experience, however, Weinhold- 
states that it is not possible to obtain trustworthy measurements 
of temperature from, an instrument depending on tho relative expan- 
sion of solid bodies. 

An ingenious application of the relative expansion of gold, silver, 
and platinum was introduced by Breguct. Very narrow strips of 
the tlireo motals are fastened together to form a compound ribbon- 
spiral, and to tho end of the spiral is attached a needle, which, as 
the temperaturo chauges, moves over a graduated circle. Tho in- 
strument, of course, requires empirical graduation. A modification 
of it is sometimes used to measure the temperature of the hot blast 
of an iron furnace. 

(2) Farialion of Electrical JRcsistance, — A pyromotric method 
founded on tho variation of tho electrical resistance of a platinum 
wiro has beon practically carried out by Siemens, and was de- 
scribed by lum in the Bakcriau lecture ( Proc . Hoy. Soc., 1871). 
“ Assuming a dynamical law, according to which the electrical re- 
sistance increases according to tho velocity with which tho atoms 
arc moved by heat, a parabolic ratio of increase of resistance with 
increase of temperaturo follows, and in adding to this tho coeffi- 
cients (representing linear expansion and nn ultimate minimum 
resistance) the resistance r for any temperature is expressed by the 
general formula r=aT l +pT+y, which is found to agree very 
closely both with the experimental data at low temperatures sup- 
plied by Dr Matthicsscu and with the experimental results varying 
up to 1000° G.” Tho details of the experimental verification are 
not given iu tho abstract of the lecture, nor are the numerical 
values of the constants for platinum. But Wcinhold gives the 
information, obtained by letter from the lecturer, that T is the 
absolute temperature, ana the numerical values of tho constants — 
a=0-039369, /3 =0-00216407, 7= -0-24127. 

The experimental arrangement for practical purposes of tho in- 


* See Bcckert, Zeitsdir. f. anal. Chem., xxi. p. 248, 1832. 
s Pogg. Ann., cxlix. p. 206. 




strument as supplied by Messrs Siemens Brothers is exceedingly 
convenient. -It is shown in fig. 4. P is the coil of platinnm-wiro 
wound on a cy. 
linder of fireclay, 
and connected by 
stout platinum 
wires A', A", O 
with three bind- 
ing screws nt tho 
end of n stout 
iron tnbo G feet 
long, and thereby 
with an arrange- 
ment for compar- 
ing its resistance 
with that of a 
standard coil -V, 
by means of dif- 
ferential volta- 
meters V, V. A 
current from six 
Leelanclie cells 
is divided into 
two parts, one 
going through 
the standard coil 
X, the volta- 
meter V, and an 
additional pla- 
tinum wire, also 
marked A", join- 
ing tho other 
branch again at 
the end of tho 
platinum coil, 
while the other 
branch includes 
tlie voltameter 
l r , the connect - * 
ing wiro A", and/' 
the coil P. Tlio l 
wiro C is com- 
mon to both cir- 
cuits. Tho amount of gas generated in the voltameters is inversely 
proportional to tlio resistances of the respective branch circuits. 
Thus, if l r and V bo tho volumes of gas in the two voltameters 
respectively, 

1" Resistance of P and its connexions 
Resistance of X and its connexions 



The leading wires from the screws of the iron tube to the com- 
mutator BBC are bound together in one cable, so that they liavo tho 
same resistance ; tints tho observed variation in tlio ratio of tho 
resistances may be regarded as entirely duo to tho variation in tho 
resistance of P. The height of tho liquids in the two voltameters 
can be adjusted by tlio short glass tubes S, & sliding vertically on 
the wooden support to which the voltameters arc attached. They 
nro connected by means of india-rubber tubing with the voltameters. 
Tho commutator BBC is used to reverse tho direction of the current 
every ten seconds during tlio observation, which lasts Ion" enough 
to give a sufficient supply of gas in tlio voltameter tubes. By 
this artifice tlio error due to variation in tlio polarization of the 
electrodes is avoided. 

Tho voltamotric arrangement for comparing the resistances 
simplifies very greatly tlio apparatus required. In a laboratory the 
resistances may be, of course, more accurately compared by means of 
resistancc-eoils and a galvanometer. For technical purposes tho 
temperatures up to 1400° are reduced from the observations by means 
of a very convenient slide mlo. For temperatures beyond 1400 
tho calculation lias to bo gone through. Tlio experimental data 
upon which tlio verification of tlio formula and tlio determination of 
tho constants rest are not very nn morons. Besides the measurements 
of Siemens referred to above, there is an experimental comparison 
by IVeinhold of the results obtained from tho instrument and those 
of an air-thermometer. For tlieso observations the iron cover of 
tho coil was removed. The results up to 500 , which in each caso 
are tlio mean of from five to ton observations, show an agreement 
within 9° ; those between 500° and 1000°, comprising one observa- 
tion at each of six temperatures, three of these between 531 and 
553° and three between 933° and 992°, show differences of about 
+ 26° at the lower limit and - 53° at the upper. The arrangement 
for comparing tlio resistances was found to bo satisfactoiy auu 
sufficiently sensitive. Specimens of this instrument were also sub- 
mitted to experiment by n committee of the British Association 
(Report, 1874), but their attention was confined to tho resolution 
of tho question whether the platinum coil gave the same resist- 
ance after being repeatedly heated and cooled. It was found that 
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ibis was not the ease unless the coil was carefully protected by a 

attire* by means of a tl.emo-elcctnc jundion has bccn atomptca 
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attire* by means oi a iwiwn»*»- J" y . . i> n c«rH In 

nmnv times. A platinum-iron element u-as emplo) edj bj Uosett 
S” the teiwei ature of flames. 1 E. Becqucrcl- used a p at nirni- 
Sdinm clS. The best-known results on the vamtmu of 
the cicctro-motire force with temperature are those of lart, in 
the ssvii. ; but Ml details ef t 1 

of temperature in his experiments are not given. » wonld aW^ri 
however from Rcgnault's observations, ^ and from the well-known 
effect of slight differences in the physical state ^ «om^>aton of 
the metals used, that it is m every case ncccssar> for the ohscii ci 
with a tlicrino-junction to conduct Ins own comparison with an 
air- thermometer or other standard method. 

§ 8. The application of the variation in the ■wave-length 
of sound to the measurement of the density of air and con- 
sequent determination of the temperature has been sug- 
gested by Cagnard de Latour, Damon-l'errand, Mayer, ancl 
Chautard. The method is liable to difficulties which need 
not be detailed here, but which are obviously sufficient . to 
cause the experiments to be regarded rather as scientific 
curiosities than as pyrometric measurements. 

§ 9. Hitherto we have confined our attention to the ques- 
tion whether any instrument described is capable of giving 
trustworthy indications of the temperature of the instru- 
ment itself ; in order to be satisfied as to whether they 
fulfil their object, we have still to consider whether they 
can be easily made to take up the temperature of the body 
or enclosure under investigation. This is a very difficult 
question, and it seems doubtful whether with such an j 
instrument as Siemens's electrical pyrometer, of which the 
coil is contained in a massive sheath of iron connected to 
about 6 feet of stout iron tube, thermal equilibrium 
between the coil and the enclosure is possible. "We have 
not space to discuss the matter, but it seems not unlikely 
that the differences which still exist between the results of 
different observers may be due to the method of exposure 
of the pyrometer. In connexion with this the researches 
of Regnault* with reference to the determination of the 
boiling-point of mercury and sulphur arc very important. 
He observed that Ms thermometers, when exposed directlj' 
to the steam, indicated too high a temperature, and that 
it was therefore necessary for the socket enclosing the ther- 
mometer to dip into the liquid to such an extent that the 
surface of the liquid was above the level of the top of the 
thermometer bulb. Whether or not this may account for 
some of the differences between the results obtained for 
the boiling-point of zinc by Deville and Troost and by 
E. Becqnerel and Violle it is difficult to say. 

The following table (III.) will show tbe divergence 
among tbe best of tbe high-temperature measurements. 


Pressure. 

Trnn>. 

Method. 

Observer. 

Reference. 


mm. 1 lOdii* 

Iodine ro pour ppro- 

DeviHe and Troost, 

E 3, (2) 


MM „ 

1M0* 

meter 

1859 



(‘jr 

Platinum reservoir 
nir-thermom i-fer 

E. Bec^uere]',’ 1863 

§ 3.’ (3) 



SSI* 

Porcelain reservoir 




ns-9 „ 


air- thermometer 




loss* 

Porcelain reservoir 

Wciuhold, 1873 .... 

§ 3, (3) 




air- thermometer 



Air-tlicnnometer .. 

Deville and Troost. 
1SS0 

ss,(i) 



SM’-SSi* 

Hjilrostn . thermo- 



rco 


intter 


11 


030’ 

Porcelain reservoir 

Violle, 18S2 





air-thermometer 





0 y. uie mosL important modern attempts at 

1 •j Vc .. 0 i im 3 nt °1 Piremetry are those connected 1 with 
the identification of the law connecting the temperature 
ofajiody with the amount and nature of the enerin* whiffl! 
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* Ana. de Chim., 1878. 

Ann. dc Cltim., Isviii. p. 49. 

* Mm. del' Inst., xxi. p. 041. 


" Seo Electricitt. 

s Man. dd’Inst., xxvj. p. 543. 


it radiates. On such attempts depends the possibility of 
measuring the temperature of a hot body by means of 1 10 
light it emits. This is evidently a most desirable object, 
since, if that were possible, one of the great difficult ies of 
pyrometry — the bringing of the measuring instrument to 
the temperature of the body under nuTstigat ion— would 
immediately disappear. At present, however, there o 
general agreement among scientific men as to the form 
the relation takes. We cannot here do more than refer to 
the “Report on Spectrum Analysis, m the British Asso- 
ciation's Reports for 18S1 and 1884, for references to the 
literature of tbe subject. Seo Radiation. ("'• *»• p -) , 
pypOTECIIEY is tlie art of producing pleasing scenic 
effects by means of fire. It is not held to include the 
manufacture of inflammable ancl explosive substances for 
other purposes. The use of fireworks for purposes of 
display is not a modern invention, for it appear.-* to liaAC 
existed in China in very ancient times ; but the secret of 
constructing them remained unknown in Europe till about 
the 13th century, when the knowledge of (iuxrowpnu 
crept in from the East. In modern times the art 
has been gradually improved by tbe work of specialists, 
who have Iiad the advantage of being guided by scientific 
knowledge. The value of such knowledge to the pyro- 
technist is extremely great ; for he must be governed by 
the principles of chemistry in the selection of bis materials, 
and liis various contrivances for turning them to tlie best 
account are subject to the laws of mechanics. As in all 
such cases, however, science is useless without the aid of 
practical experience and acquired manual dexterity. 

Many substances have a strong tendency to combine 
with oxygen, and will do so, in certain circumstances, so 
energetically ns to render the products of the combination 
(which may bo solid matter or gas) intensely hot and 
luminous. This is the general cause of the phenomenon 
known as fire. Its special character depends chiefly on 
the nature of the substances burned and on tlie manner 
iu which the oxygen is supplied to them. As is well 
known, our atmosphere contains oxygen gas diluted with 
about four times its volume of nitrogen ; and it is this 
oxygen which supports the combustion of our coal and 
candles. But it is not often that the pyrotechnist depends 
wholly upon atmospheric oxygen for liis purposes ; for the 
phenomena of combustion in it arc too familiar, and too 
little capable of variation, to strike with wonder. Two 
cases, however, where lie does so may bo instanced, viz., 
the burning of magnesium powder and of lycopodium, 
both of which are used for the imitation of lightning in 
theatres. Is or does the pyrotechnist resort much io°lho 
use of pure oxygen, although very brilliant effects may 
be produced by burning various substances in glass jars 
filled with the gas. Indeed, iho art could never have 
existed m anything like its present form had not certain 
solid substances become known which, containing oxygen 
in combination with other elements, are capable of being 

rootled eV Tbn "T V ° IU T o£it at thc 1,,OTncnt it * 
ZTJn V be f esa,,1 P le3 of these solid orulixna 

Soi nnl«? ltrat VJi r ° tash ( Ilitrc or <*ltpelrc) and chlor- 

mantfncmS ' f an fi i are T of tho first importance in thc 
manufacture of fireworks. If a portion of one of tlie'e 

miautitv of rWgUy I ?T} Crcd and mixcd with the correct 
nSfr* SU n- aWe c ? mbust ible body, also reduced 
with in th V esult,n S mixture is capable of burning 
° r ° ss eaer £f without any aid from at mo 

jSS>lsiS eI !o S an C0 ° £ fUel is in closo 
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mental fact of pyvoteclmy, — thnt^ -with proper attention 
to tlie chemical nature of the substances employed, solid 
mixtures ( compositions or fuses) may be prepared which 
contain within themselves all that is essential for the pro- 
duction of fire. 

If nitre and chlorate of potash, with other salts of 
nitric and chloric acids and a few similar compounds, bo 
grouped together as oxidizing agents, most of the other 
materials used in making firework compositions may be 
classed as oxidizable substances. Every composition must 
contain at least one sample of each class : usually there 
are present moro than one oxidizable substance, and very 
often more than one oxidizing agent. In all cases the 
proportions by weight which the ingredients of. a mixture 
bear to one another is a matter of much importance, for 
it greatly affects the manner and rate of combustion. 
The most important oxidizable substances employed are 
charcoal and sulphur. These two, it is well known, when 
properly mixed in certain proportions with the oxidizing 
agent nitre, constitute gunpowder ; and gunpowder plays 
an important part in the construction of most fireworks. 
It is sometimes emploj’ed alone, when a strong explosion 
is required ; but moro commonly it is mixed with one or 
more of its own ingredients and with other matters. In 
addition to charcoal and sulphur, the following oxidizable 
substances are more or less employed : — many compounds 
of carbon, such as sugar, starch, resins, Arc. ; certain 
metallic compounds of sulphur, such as the sulphides of 
arsenic and antimony; a few of the metals themselves, 
such as iron, zinc, magnesium, antimony, copper. Of 
these metals iron (cast-iron and steel) is more usod than 
any of the others. They are all employed in the form of 
powder or small filings. They do not contribute much to 
the burning power of tlie composition ; but when it is 
ignited tlioy become intensely heated and are discharged 
into tlie air, where they oxidize more or less completely 
and cause brilliant sparks and scintillations. 

Sand, sulphate of potash, calomel, and some other sub- 
stances, which neither combine with oxj'gen nor supply it, 
arc sometimes employed as ingredients of the compositions 
in order to influence the character of the fire. This may 
be modified in many ways. Thus the rate of combustion 
may be altered so as to give anything from an instautaue- 
ous explosion to a slow fire lasting many minutes. The 
flame may bo clear, smoky, or charged with glowing 
sparks. But the most important characteristic of a fire 
— one to which great attention is paid by pyrotechnists — 
is its colour, which may be varied through the different 
shades and combinations of yellow, red, green, and blue. 
These colours arc imparted to the flame by the presence 
in it of the heated vapours of certain metals, of which 
the following are the most important: — sodium, which 
gives a yellow colour ; calcium, red ; strontium, crimson ; 
barium, green; copper, green or blue, according to cir- 
cumstances. Suitable salts of these metals are much 
used as ingredients of fire mixtures ; and they are decom- 
posed and volatilized during the process of combustion. 

^ cry often the chlorates and nitrates are employed, as 
they serve tlie double purpose of supplying oxvcren and 
of imparting colour to the flame. ' ° 

The number of firo mixtures actually employed is verv 
great ; for the requirements of each variety of firework, 
and of almost each size of each variety, are different. 
Moreover, every pyrotechnist has his own taste in the 
matter of compositions. They arc capable, however, of 
being classified according to the nature of the work to 
which they arc suited. Thus there arc rocket-fuses, gerbo- 
fuses, squib-fuses, star-compositions, Ac. : and, in addition, 
there arc a few which are essential in the construction. of 
most fireworks, whatever the main composition may be. 1 


Such are the starting-powder , which first catches the fire, 
the bursting-powder , which causes the final explosion, and 
the quicJc-matrh (cotton-wick, dried after being saturated 
with a paste of gunpowder and starch), employed for con- 
necting parts of the more complicated works and carrying 
the fire from one to another. Of the general nature of 
fuses an idea may be had from the following two examples, 
which are selected at hazard from among the numerous 
recipes for making, respectively, tourbillion fire and green 
stars : — 


Tourbillion. 


Green Stars. 


Meal gunpowder 24 parts. 

Nitre.... 10 ,, 

Sulphur 7 „ 

Charcoal 4 ,, 

Steel filings 8 ,, 


Chlorate of potash ... 
Nitrate of baryta ... 

Sulphur 

Charcoal 

Sludlae 

Calomel 

Sulphide of copper .. 


.16 parts. 
4S „ 

12 „ 

1 „ 

5 ., 

8 


Although the making of compositions is of the first 
importance, it is not the only operation with which tlie 
pyrotechnist has to do ; for the construction of the cases 
in which they arc to be packed, and tlie actual processes 
of packing and finishing, require much care and dexterity. 
These cases are made of paper or pasteboard, and are 
generally of a cylindrical shape. In size they vary greatly, 
according to the efiect which it is desired to produce. 
The relations of length to thickness, of internal to external 
diameter, and of these to the size of the openings for 
discharge, are matters of extreme importance, and must 
always be attended to with almost mathematical exactness 
and considered in connexion with tho nature of the com- 
position which is to bo used. 

There is one very important property of fireworks that 
is due more to tlie mechanical structure of the cases and 
the manner in which they are filled than to the precise 
chemical character of the composition, their power of 
motion. Some are so constructed that the piece is kept 
at rest and the only motion possible is that of the. flame 
and sparks which escape during combustion from the 
mouth of the case. Others, also fixed, contain, alternately 
with layers of some more ordinary composition, balls or 
blocks of a special mixture cemented by some kind of 
varnish ; and tlieso stars, as they are called, shot into tho 
air, one by one, like bullets from a gun, blaze and burst 
there with striking effect. But in many instances motion 
is imparted to tho firework as a whole, — to the case as 
well as to its contents. This motion, various as it is in 
detail, is almost entirely one of two lands, — rotatory 
motion round a fixed point, which may be the centre of 
gravity of a single piece or that of a whole system of 
pieces, and free ascending motion through tho air. In all 
cases the cause of motion is the same, viz., that large 
quantities of gaseous matter arc formed by the combus- 
tion, that those can escape only at certain apertures, and 
that a backward pressure is necessarily exerted at the 
point opposite to them. When a large gun is discharged, 
it recoils a few feet. Movable fireworks may be regarded 
as very light guns loaded with heavy charges; and in 
them the recoil is therefore so much greater as tq.be the 
most, noticeable feature of the discharge; and it only 
requires proper contrivances to make the piece fly through 
the air like a sky-rocket or revolve round a central axis 
like a Catherine wheel. Beau tv of motion is hardly levs 
important in pyrotechny than brilliancy of fire and variety 
of colour. 

The following is a brief description of some of tlie forms of fire- 
work xnovt employed : — ..... 

I’isu? rires . — Theatre fires consist of a slow com position which 
may be heaped in a conical pile on a tile or a flag-renc and lit at 
the' apex. They require no casts. Usually the lire is coloured,. — 
green, red, or blue : ami beautiful effects are obtained by illumin- 
ating buildings with it. It is al-o used on the stage ; but, in tint 
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case, the composition must be such as to give no suffocating or 
poisonous fumes, Bengal lights arc very similar, but are piled in 
saucers, covered with gummed paper, and lit by means of pieces of 
match. Marrams are small boxes wrapped round several times 
with lind cord and filled with a strong composition which explodes 
with a loud report. They ate generally used in batteries, or in 
combination with some other form of firework. Squibs are straight 
cylindrical eases about C inches long, firmly closed at one end, tightly 
packed with a strong composition, and capped with touch- paper. 
Usually a little bursting-powder is put in before the ordinary com- 
position, so that the fire is finished by an explosion. The character 
of the fire is, of course, susceptible of great variation in colour, kc. 
Crackers are characterized l»y the cases being doubled backwards 
and forwards several times, the folds being pressed close and secured 
by twine. One end is primed ; and when this is lit the cracker 
burns with a hissing noise, and a loud report occurs every time the 
fire reaches a bend. If the cracker is placed on the ground, it will 
give a jump at each report ; so that it cannot quite fairly be classed 
among the fixed fireworks. Raman candles arc straight cylindrical 
cases filled with layers of composition and stars alternately. These 
stars arc simply balls of some special composition, usually containing 
metallic filings, made up with gum and spirits of wine, cut to the 
required size and shape, dusted with gunpowder, and dried. Tlicr 
are discharged like blazing ballets several feet into the air, ami 
produce a beautiful effect, which may be enhanced by lacking stars 
of differently coloured fire in one case. Gcrbcs are choked eases 
not unlike Roman candles, but often of much lnrger size. Their 
tire spreads like a sheaf of wheat They may he packed with vari- 
ously co cured stars, which will rise 30 foot or more . j&mS, 

for “ten “tT ChargCd *y h com I>^tio«s like those used 
ior imping stare. They arc mostly used in complct deriep* for 

winch purpose they are fixed with wires an suitable* wooden frames 

l»jer tunes, so that they can be regulated to take fire nil el *l,„ 
same time, singly, or in detachments, as mai bc d'sired The t 
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™tcr primed end of the .' ?ira) j 3 jT iTri h ° nzontal! J- 5 and the 
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the fire to the head after flic body is burned out. This head, which 
is made separately and fastened on after the body is packed, consist s 
of a short cylindrical j*aj»«-r chamber with a conical top. It serves 
the double purjxiw of cutting a way through the air and of holding 
the garniture of stars, sparks, crackers, serpents, gold and silver 
rain, kc., which are scattered by bursting fire ns soon ns the rocket 
reaches the highest point of its'path. A gte.it variety of brantiful 
effects may be obtained by the exercise of ingenuity in tlie cjioice 
and construction of this garniture. Mativ of the best results have 
been obtained by unpublished methods which must be regarded 
ns the secrets of the trade. The ftiri; of the sky-rocket term the 
purpose of guiding and balancing it in its flight ; and its size must 
lie accurately adapted to the dimensions of the ease. In iriturtl 
rockets the stick is replaced by ejinlltoarcl wings, which art like 
tho feathers of an arrow. A girawhU is the simultaneous discharge 
of a largo number of rockets (often from one hundred to two 
hundred), which either spread like a peatwk’s tail or pierce tire 
sky in all directions with rushing Hues of fire, 'fins is usually tire 
anal feat of a great pyrotechnic display. 

For a description of rockets used in war, sec Asimuxitiox. 
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1*1 RRHO. See ScT.mctsM. ,Id 

PYRRHUS. The name of Pyrrlnis, king of Epirus, 
owes its chief fame in history to fho fact that with his 
mvasvon of Italy in the early part of the 3-1 century n.c. 
(rrceec and Rome for the first time came definitely into 
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generally shrank from anything like serious effort and 
resented his calling upon them for men and money. Rome 
meantime raised a special war contribution, called on her 
subjects and allies for their full contingent of troops, and 
posted strong garrisons in all towns of doubtful fidelity. 
►She was now quite the dominant power in Italy, but her 
position was critical, as in the north she had had trouble 
with the Etruscans and Gauls, while in the south the 
Lucanians and Bruttians were making common cause with 
Tarontum and the Greek cities. In fact there was the 
possibility of a most formidable coalition of the Italian 
peoples both in the north and in the south against Rome, 
and so Pyrrhus had a good deal on which to build his 
hopes of success. For the first time in history Greeks 
and Romans met in battle at Ileraclca near the shores of 
the Gulf of Tarentmn, and the cavalry and elephants of 
Pyrrhus secured for him a complete victory, though at so 
heavy a loss as to convince hinf r of the great uncertainty 
of final success. Although ho now had the Samnitos as 
well as the Lucanians and Bruttians and all the Greek 
cities of southern Italy with him, he found every city 
closed against him as ho advanced on Rome through 
Latiiun, and his dexterous minister Cineas utterly failed 
to negotiate a peace, the old blind Appius Claudius 
declaring in the senate that Rome never negotiated with 
a foreign enemy on Italian ground. In the second year 
of the war, 279, Pyrrhus again defeated a Roman army at 
Asculum (Ascoli) in Apulia, but ho was no nearer decisive 
success, as Rome still had armies in the field and her 
Italian confederation was not broken up. For a while 
ho quitted Italy for Sicily with the view of making himself 
the head of the Sicilian Greeks and driving the Cartha- 
ginians out of the island. In his military operations lie 
was on the whole successful, and Rome and Carthage in 
face of the common danger concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance against him. He passed three years in 
Sicily, but through want of political tact he gave offence to 
the Greek cities, which he treated rather too much in tlio 
fashion of a despot, not paying any respect to their local 
constitutions or sufficiently humouring tlicir republican 
tastes and love of independence. Ho thus lost a good 
opportunity of uniting both tlio Italian and Sicilian Greeks 
against Romo. On his return to Italy in 276 he had 
neither men nor money adequately supplied him, ns Taren- 
tum and the other Greek cities had no confidence in him. 
It is said that ho was thoroughly disheartened, and was 
haunted by mysterious dreams and forebodings which 
followed on an act which ho imagined had involved him 
in the guilt of sacrilego. He made indeed one more effort, 
and engaged a Roman army at Benovcntum in the Samnitc 
country, but his arrangements for the battle miscarried, 
and lie was defeated with the loss of his camp and the 
greater part of his army. He had made a fair trial of the 
strength of Romo and had been utterly bafiled. Nothing 
remained but to go back to liis allies at Tarontum. He 
left a garrison in the city and returned the following 
year to his home in Epirus after a six years’ absence. 
Tlio brief remainder of his life was passed in camps and 
battles, without, however, any glorious result. Ho won a 
victory over Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, on 
Macedonian ground. In 273 ho was invited into the 
Peloponnesus to settle at the swords point a dispute about 
the royal succession at Sparta. He besieged the city, but 
was repulsed with great loss. Next lie went to Argos at 
the invitation of a political faction, and here in the con- 
fusion of a fight by night in the streets he met his death 
in his forty-sixth year from the hand of a woman, who 
hurled a ponderous roof-tile upon his head just at the 
moment, it is said, when he was striking a blow at her son. 

Pyrrhus was no doubt a brilliant and dashing soldier. 


but he was aptly compared “ to a gambler who made many 
good throws with the dice, but could not make the proper 
use of the game.” There was something chivalrous about 
him which seems to have made him a general favourite. 
After liis death Macedonia had for a time at least nothing 
to fear, and the liberty of Greece was quite at the mercy 
of that power. 

For Pyrrhus, English readers will do well to consult Tliirlwall, 
Greece, vols. vii., viii. ; Mommsen, History of Home, ii. 7 ; Niebuhr, 
Lectures on Homan History, lccts. L, li. Plutarch’s Life of Pyrrhus 
is the fullest of our original sources of information, and tliero is 
frequent mention of liim in Polybius. 

PYTHAGORAS and PYTHAGOREANS. Pythagoras 
is one of those figures which have so impressed the imagina- 
tion of succeeding times that their historical lineaments arc 
difficult to discern through the mythical haze that envelops 
them. Animated, as it would appear, not merely by the 
philosophic thirst for knowledge hut also by the enthusiasm 
of an ethico-religious reformer, ho became, centuries after 
liis death, the ideal hero or saint of those who grafted a 
mystical religious asceticism on the doctrines of Plato. 
Writings were forged in his name. Lives of him were 
written which gather up in his person all the traits of 
the philosophic aviso man, and surround him besides with 
the nimbus of the prophot and wonder-worker. Ho is 
described by his Neoplatonic biographers as the favourite 
and oven the son of Apollo, from whom he received his 
doctrines by the mouth of the Delphic priestess. We 
read tlmt ho had a golden thigh, which ho displayed to 
the assembled Greeks at Olympia, and that on another 
occasion ho was seen in Crotona and Metaponlum at one 
and the same time. He is said to liavo tamed wild beasts 
by a word and to have foretold tho future, while many 
stories turn upon the knowledge lie was reported to retain 
of his personality and deeds in former states of existence. 
Tims, as Zeller truly remarks, the information respecting 
Pythagorennism and its founder grows fuller and fuller 
the farther removed in time it is from its subject. Tho 
authentic details of Pythagoras's career, on the other hand, 
are mcagro enough and merely approximate in character. 
Ho was a native of Samos, and the first part of liis life 
may therefore he said to belong to that Ionian seaboard 
which had already witnessed the first development of 
philosophic thought in Greece. The exact year of his 
birth has been variously placed between 5S6 and 569 
B.C., but 582 may bo taken as the most probable date. 
Some of tho accounts make him the pupil of Anaximander ; 
bnt such an assertion lies so ready to hand in the circum- 
stances of time and place that we cannot build with any 
assurance upon the suggested connexion with the Ionic 
school. It is probable, however, tlmt Pythagoras was 
aware of their speculations, seeing that he left behind 
him in Ipnia the reputation of a learned and universally 
informed man. “Of all men Pythagoras, the son ol 
Mnesavelras, was tho most assiduous inquirer." says Hera- 
clitus, and then proceeds in his contemptuous fashion 
to brand his predecessor’s wisdom as only eclectically 
compiled information or polymathy (iroXr/mOla). This 
accumulated wisdom, as well as most of the tenets of the 
Pythagorean school, was attributed in antiquity to tho 
extensive travels of Pythagoras, which brought him in 
contact (so it was said) not only with the Egyptians, the 
Phoenicians, the Chnldseans. the .Tews, and the Arabians, 
but also with the Druids of Gaul, the Persian Magi, and 
the Brahmans. But these talcs are told of t™ many of 
the early philosophers to be received implicitly; tiny 
represent rather the tendency of a later au- to connect 
the beginnings of Greek speculation with the hoary re- 
ligions and priesthoods of the East. Tliero i- no intrinsic 
improbability, however, in the statement that Pythurera 
vKitcd liirvpt and other countries of th" Miditirraivar, 
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for travel was tlic-a one of the few ways of gathering 
knowledge. Some of the accounts represent Pythagoras 
as deriving much of his mathematical knowledge from an 
Egyptian source. Herodotus traces the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis to Egypt, as well as the practice of burying the 
<1 md exclusively in linen garments, but he does not men- 
tion any visit of Pythagoras to that country. There is 
thus little more than conjecture to fill out the first half 
of the philosopher’s life. The historically important part 
of his career begins with his emigration to Crotona, one 
of the Dorian colonies in the south of Italy. Nothin" 
is known with certainty of the reasons that led to this 
step, which lie appears to have taken about the year 529 ; 
perhaps the ethical temper which can be traced in the 
Pythagorean school attracted the founder towards the 
sterner Dorian character. At Crotona Pythagoras speedily 
became the centre of a widespread and influential or»aniza- 
tton, which seems to have resembled a religious brother- 
hood or an association for the moral reformation of soeietv 
much more than a philosophic school. Pythagoras appears 
in teed, in all the accounts more as a moral reformer than 
as a speculative thinker or scientific teacher; and it is 
noteworthy that the only one of the doctrines of the school 
which is definitely traceable to Pythagoras himself is the 
ethico-mybtical doctriiie of transmigration. The aim of 
the brotherhood was the moral education and purification 
of the community; and it seems to have been largely ln=ed 
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was not without an important influence upon Plato, and 
Pliilolaus had also disciples in the stricter sense. Dut as 
a philosophic school Pythagoreanism became extinct in 
Greece about the middle of the 4th centuir. In Italy — 
where, after a temporary suppre-sion, it attained a new 
importance in the person of Arehvta« s ruler of Tarcntum — 
the school finally disapjieated about the same time. 
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number, tho product of equals. Moro legitimate is their application 
of number to geometry, according to winch “one” was identified 
until the point, “two” with the lino, " three” with tho surface, 
and "four” with tho cube. In tho history of music tho Pytha- 
gorean school is also of considerable importance from tho develop- 
ment which the theory of the octavo owes to its members; according 
to some accounts the discovery of the harmonic system is duo to 
Pythagoras himself. 

As already mentioned, tho movements of tho heavenly bodies 
formed for tho Pythagoreans an illustration on a grand scale of tho 
truth of their theory. Their cosmological system is also interest- 
ing on account of peculiarities which mark it out from tho current 
conceptions of antiquity and bring it curiously near to tho modern 
theory. Conceiving tlio universe, like many early thinkers, ns a 
sphere, they placed in the heart of it tho central firo, to which they 
gave the name of llestia, tho licartli or altar of the universe, the 
citadel or throne of Zens. Around this movo the ten heavenly 
bodies — farthest off tho heaven of tho fixed stars, then the five 
planets known to antiquity, then tho sun, tho moon, tho earth, 
and lastly tho counter-earth (avTlxOme), which revolves between 
the earth and tho central firo and thus completes the sacred decade. 
Revolving along with the earth, tlio last-mentioned body is always 
interposed as a shield between us and the direct rays of the central 
lire. Our light and heat come to us indirectly by way of reflexion 
from the sun. When the earth is on the same side of the central 
lire as tho sun, wo have day ; when it is on tho other side, night. 
This attribution of the changes of day and night to tlio earth’s own 
motion led up directly to tho true theory, as soon ns tho machinery 
of tho central firo and the counter-earth was dispensed with. The 
'counter-earth became the western hemisphere, and tho earth re- 
volved on its own axis instead of round an imaginary centre. But, 
ns appears from the above, the Pythagorean astronomy is also 
remarkable as having attributed a planetary motion to the earth 
instead of making our globe tlio cent ro of the universe. Long after- 
wards, when tho church condemned the theory of Copernicus, tlio 
indictment that lay against it was its heathen and “Pythagorean ” 
diameter. 

Tlio doctrine which tho memory of mankind associates most 
closely with Pythagoras’s namo is that of the transmigration of 
souls— Murr.Mi’SYCHOSis (<7.11. ). Though evidently of great import- 
ance for Pythagoras himself, it docs not stand in any very obvious 
connexion with his philosophy proper. lie seems to have adopted 
the idea from tho Orphic Mysteries. Tlio bodily life of the soul, 
according to this doctrino, is an imprisonment suffered for sins 
committed in a former stato of existence. At death the soul reaps 
what it lias sown in the present life. Tho reward of tlio host is to 
enter tlio cosmos, or tho higher and purer regions of the universe, 
while the direst crimes receive their punishment in Tartarus. But 
the general lot is to live afresh in a scries of human or animal forms, 
the nature of the bodily prison being determined in each case by 
the deeds done in the life just ended. This is tho same doctrino 
of retribution and purificatory wandering which meets us in Plato’s 
mythical descriptions of a future lifo. They nro borrowed by him 
in their substance from tho Pythagoreans or from a common source 
in the Mysteries. In accordance with this religious view of life ns 
a stage of probation wore the ethical precepts of the school, iuculcat- 
ing revcronco towards the gods and to parents, justice, gentleness, 
tompcrancc, purity of lifo, prayer, regular self-examination, and 
the observance of various ritual requirements. 

Connecting its ethics in this way with religion and the idea of a 
future life, tho Pythagorean societies had in them from tho be- 
ginning a germ of asceticism and contemplative mysticism which 
it was loft for a later ago fully to develop. Tlio Pythagorean lifo 
was destined to survive the peculiar doctrines of tho Pythagorean 
philosophy and to ba grafted on later philosophic ideas. Tlio 
asceticism which characterized it appears in the 4th century n.c. 
incloso connexion with tho Orphic Mysteries ; awl tlio "Pytha- 
goreans of that time are frequently tho butts of the Now Athenian 
t.'oaiedy. In tho Alexandrian period tho Pythagorean tradition 
struck deeper roots ; in Alexandria anil elsewhere schools of men 
arose calling themsclvc' - ’ curately dis- 
tinguished by modern 1 seeing that 

their philosophical doctrines nro evidently derived in varying pro- 

E ortions from Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. In general it may 
e said that they develop tho mystic side of tho Platonic doctrine ; 
and only so far as this is connected with the similar speculations 
, of Pythagoras can they claim to bo followers of the latter. Hence 
' inen liko Plutarch, who personally prefer to call themselves 
Platonists, may also be considered ns within the scope of tills 
Pythagorean revival. Tlio link that really connects tlicso Nco- 
pythogorcans with the Samian philosopher and distinguishes them 
from the other schools of their time is thcir ascetdc ideal of life and 
their preoccupation with religion, In religions speculation they 
paved tlio way for tho Neoplatonic conception of God ns immeasur- 
ably transcending the world j and in their thirst for prophecies, 
oncles, and signs they gave expression to the prevalent longing 
far a supernatural revelation of tiic divine nature and will. The 
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asceticism of the Jewish sect of tlio Essones seems, as Zeller con- 
tends, to bo duo to a strong infusion of Neopytlingorean elements. 
At a still later period Ncopythagoreanism set up Pythagoras and 
Apollonius of Tyana not only as ideals of tho philosophic life but 
also as prophets awl wonder-workers in immediate communication 
with another world, and in the details of their “lives” it is easy 
to read the desire to oniulato the narrative of the Gospels. The 
Life of Apollonius by Philostratus, which is for the most part an 
historical romance, belongs to tlio 3d Christian century. 

Zeller’s discussion of Pyiliagorcanism, in Ids Philosophic d. Grtcchtn, hook i , 
is very full ; he also deals at considerable length in the last volume of tlio 
work with the Ncoiijlliagoreans, considered ns the precursors of Neoplatonism 
mid tlio probable origin of tlio Kasones. The numerous monographs dealing 
with sjtccial parts of the subject are there examined and sifted. (A. KB.) 

Pythagorean Geometry. 

As the introduction of geometry into Greece is by 
common consent attributed to Thales, so all are agreed that 
to Pythagoras is duo tho honour of having raised mathe- 
matics to the rank of a science. We know that the earl}' 
Pythagoreans published nothing, and that, moreover, they 
referred all their discoveries back to their master. (See 
Philolatjs.) lienee it is not possible to separate his work 
from that of his early disciples, and we must therefore treat 
the geometry of the early Pythagorean school as a whole. 
We know that Pythagoras nmdo numbers the basis of his 
philosophical system, as well physical as metaphysical, 
and that ho united the study of geometry with that of 
arithmetic. 

Tho following statements have been handed down to 
us. (a) Aristotle (Met., i. 5, 9S5) says “the Pythagoreans 
first applied themselves to mathematics, a science which 
they improved ; and, penetrated with it, they fancied that 
the principles of mathematics were the principles of all 
things.” ( b ) Eudemus informs us that “Pythagoras changed 
geometry into the form of a liberal science, regarding its 
principles in a purely abstract manner, and investigated 
its theorems from the immaterial and intellectual point of 
view (cuAw? not i-oc/ku?).” 1 (c) Diogenes Laertius (viii. 

11) relates that “it was Pythagoras who carried geometry 
to perfection, after Mceris 2 had first found out the prin- 
ciples of tho elements of that science, as Anticlides tells us 
in the second book of his History of Alexander •, and the 
part of the science to which Pythagoras applied himself 
above all others was arithmetic.” (d) According to Aris- 
toxenus, the musician, Pythagoras seems to have esteemed 
arithmetic above everything, and to hare advanced it by 
diverting it from the service of commerce and by likening 
all things to numbers. 3 (e) Diogenes Laertius (viii. 13) 
reports on tho same authority that Pythagoras was the 
first person who introduced measures and weights among 
tho Greeks. (/) He discovered the numerical relations of 
the musical scale (Diog. Lacrt., viii. 11). (g) Proclus 4 

says that “tlio word ‘mathematics' originated with the 
Pythagoreans.” (h) We learn also from the same author- 
ity 5 that the Pythagoreans made a fourfold division of 
mathematical science, attributing one of its parts to the 
“how many” (to bwov) and the other to the “how much” 
(to m jXIkov) ; and they assigned to each of these parts a 
twofold division. They said that discrete quantity or the 
“ how many ” is either absolute or relative, and that con- 
tinued quantity or the “how much” is either stable or in 
motion. Hence they laid down that arithmetic contem- 
plates that discrete quantity which subsists by itself, but 
music that which is related to another; and that geometry 
considers continued quantity so far as it is immovable, 

1 Proclns Diadoclms, In jm'mum Jhtdidis Ekmcntorum libritm 
Commentarii, cd. Friedlein, p. 65. 

5 iforis was a king of .Egypt wlio, Herodotus lolls ns, lived 900 years 
beforo Ills visit to Hint country. 

3 Aristox., Fragm., np. Stob., Fclog. PJiys.. i 2, C. 

4 Prod., op. cit., p. 45. 

3 Op. cit., p. 85. 
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■but that astronomy (ij o-j>a.ipiKrj) contemplates continued 
quantity so far as it is of a self-motive nature. (?) Diogenes 
Laertius (viii. 25) states, on tlio authority of Favorinus, 
that Pythagoras “employed definitions in tho mathema- 
tical subjects to which lie applied luniself.” 

The following notices of the geometrical work of Pytha- 
goras and the early Pythagoreans are also preserved. (1) 
The Pythagoreans define a point as “ unity having position " 
(Proc!., op. cit., p. 95). (2) They considered a point ns 
analogous to the monad, a lino to the dund, a superficies 
to the triad, and a body to tho tetrad (i7>., p. 97). (3) 
They showed that tho piano around a point is completely 
filled by six equilateral triangles, four squares, or three 
regular hexagons (ib., p. 305), (4) Endcinus ascribes to 

them the discovery of the theorem that tho interior angles 
of a triangle arc equal to two right angles, and gives their 
proof, which was substantially the same os that in Euclid I. 
32 1 (ib., p. 379). (5) Proclm informs us in his comment- 
«try on JMiclid I. 44 (hat Eudcinus saya that tho problems 
concerning the application of areas— where the term 
“application” is not to bo taken in its restricted sense 
(-apafSo\i\), w which it is used in this proposition, but 
also m its wider signification, embracing vrtpGoAij and 
cAAeufts, m winch it is used in Book VI. Props ”8 n 9 
°!& “n, K ? i . nventio,ls ol tho Pythagoreans 2 (jv p. 
4 . 19 )‘ ,( 6 ) T, » s 18 confirmed by Plutarch, 8 who says, after 
Apollodorus, that Pythagoras sacrificed an ox on fni(liii» 
the geometrical diagram, cither the ono relating to tiro 
hypotenuse, namely, that tho square on it is equal to the 
sum of tiro squares on tho sides, or that relating to the 
concerning the application of an area.-' (7) 
1 March also ascribes to Pythagoras the solution of thu 
problem. To construct a figure equal to one and similar to 
another given figure. (8) Eudemus states that Pythagoras 
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asmucli as by tlie addition of successive gnomons — consist- 
ing each of an odd number of unit squares — to the original 
squaro unit or monad the square form was preserved. (19) 
In like manner, if the simplest oblong (ere/ao/w^Kes), consist- 
ing of two unit squares or monads in juxtaposition, be taken 
and four unit squares be placed about it after the manner 
of a gnomon, and then in like manner six, eight . . . unit 
squares be placed in succession, the oblong form will be 
preserved. (20) Another of his doctrines was, that of all 
solid figures the sphere was the most beautiful, and of all 
plane figures the circle. 1 (21) According to Iainblichus 
the Pythagoreans are said to have found the quadrature of 
the circle. 2 

On examining tlio purely geometrical work of Pythagoras and 
his early disciples, as given in the preceding extracts, wo observo 
that it is much concerned with the geometry of areas, and wo are 
indeed struck with its Egyptian character. This appears in tlio 
theorem (3) concerning the filling up a piano with regular figures — 
for floors or walls covered witli tiles of various colours wore common 
in Egypt j in the construction of tlio regular solids (8), for some 
of them arc found in Egyptian architecture ; in tlio problems con- 
cerning the application of areas (5) ; and lastly, in the theorem of 
Pythagoras (11), coupled with his rule for the construction of right- 
angled triangles in numbers (12). AVo learn from Plutarch that 
the Egyptians wero acquainted with tlio. geometrical fact that a 
triangle whose sides contain three, four, and five parts is right- 
angled, and that the square of tlio greatest side is equal to tlio 
squares of the sides containing tlio right angle. It is probablo too 
that this theorem was known lo them in the simplo case whore tlio 
right-angled triangle is isosceles, inasmuch as it would bo at once 
suggested by the contemplation of a floor covered with square tiles 
— tho square on the diagonal and the sum of the squares on tire 
sides contain each four of the right-angled triangles into which 
one of tho squares is divided by its diagonal. It is easy now to 
sec how the problem to construct a square which shall ho equal to 
the sum of two squares could, in some cases, be solved numerically. 
From the observation of a chequered board it would bo perceived 
that the element in tlio successive formation of squares is tho 
gnomon or carpenter's square. Each gnomon consists of an odd 
number of squares, and the successive gnomons correspond to the 
successive odd numbers, and include, therefore, all odd squares. 
Suppose, now, two squares arc given, one consisting of sixteen and 
tlio other of nine unit squares, and that it is proposed to form from 
them another square. It is evident that the square consisting of 
nine unit squares can take the form of tho fourth gnomon, which, 
being placed round tho former square, will gcncrato a now square 
containing twenty-fivo unit squares. Similarly it may have been 
observed that tho twelfth gnomon, consisting of twenty-fivo unit 
sqnnrcs, could bo transformed into a square each of whoso sides 
contains flvo units, and thus it may have been seen conversely that 
tho latter square, by taking tho gnomonic or generating form with 
respect to the square on twelve units as base, would produce tho 
square of thirteen units, and so on. This method required only to 
be generalized in order to enable Pythagoras to arrive at his rule 
for fiuding right-angled triangles whoso sides can ho expressed 
in numbers, which, we are told, sets ’out from the odd numbers. 
The nth square together with the nlli guomon forms tho (n + l)tli 
square ; if the nth gnomon contains m 8 unit squares, m being an 

odd number, wo have 2n+l=»i a , . \ which gives the 

nilo of Pythagoras. 

The general proof of Euclid I. 47 is attributed to Pythagoras, 
but wo have the express statement of rreclus (op. cit., p. 420) that 
this theorem was not proved in the first instance n 3 it is in tho 
Elements. Tho following simplo and natural way of arriving at 
the theorem is suggested by Bretsehneidcr after Camercr. 3 A 
square can be dissected into the sum of two squares and two equal 
rectangles, ns in Euclid II. 4 ; these two rectangles can, by draw- 
ing their diagonals, be decomposed into four equal right-angled 
triangles, the sum of tho sides of each being equal to the side of 
tlio square ; again, those four right-angled triangles can be placed 
so that a vertex of each shall be in one of the corners of tho square 
in such a way that a greater and less side are in continuation. 

gnomons are added successively in this manner to a square monad, 
tlie first gnomon may be regarded as that consisting of three square 
monads, and is indeed the constituent of a simple Greek fret j the 
second of five square monads, &c. ; hence we have the gnomonic 
numbers. 

1 Diog. Laert., Dc Yit. Pyth., viii. 19. 

2 Simplicius, In Aristotclis Pnysicorum l ibros qua ttuor priorcs Com - 
mentaria, od. H, Diels, p. 60. 

3 See Bretscli., Die Gcom. ror EuHtdes, p. 82 ; Camcrer, Eudidis 
Elcm., vol. i. p. 444, aud the references given there. 
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Tho original square is thus dissected into tho four triangles as 
before and the figure within, which is the square on tho hypotenuse. 
This square, therefore, must ho equal to the Bum of tlie squares on 
the sides of tlio right-anglod triangle. 

It is well known that tho Pythagoreans were much occupied 
with the construction of regular polygons and solids, which in 
their cosmology played an essential part as the fundamental forms 
of tho elements of the universe. We can trace the origin of these 
mathematical speculations in tho theorem (3) that “the piano 
around a point is completely filled by six equilateral triangles, 
four squares, or three regular hexagons.” Plato also makes tlio 
Pythagorean Timtcus explain — “Each straight-lined figure consists 
of triangles, hut all triangles can bo dissected into rectangular 
ones which are oitlior isosceles or scalcno. Among tho latter the 
most beautiful is that out of tho doubling of which an equilateral 
arises, or in which tho square of tho greater perpendicular is three 
limes that of the smaller, or in which the smaller perpendicular 
is half the hypotenuse. But two or four right-angled isosceles 
triangles, properly put together, form tho square ; two or six of 
the most beautiful scalene right-angled triangles form tho equi- 
lateral triangle ; and out of theso two figures arise the solids which 
correspond with tho four elements of the real world, the tetra- 
hedron, octahedron, icosnhedron, and tho cube” 4 ( Timmts, 53, 
54, 55). Tho construction of tlie regular solids is distinctly 
ascribed to Pythagoras himself by Eudemus (8). Of theso five 
solids three — tho tetrahedron, tho cube, and tho octahedron — were 
known to tho Egyptians and are to be found in tlioir architecture. 
Let us now examine wliat’is required for tho construction of tho 
other two solids— the icosahedron and tho dodecahedron. In the 
formation of tho tetrahedron three, and in that of tho octahedron 
four, equal equilateral triangles had been placed witli a common 
vertex and adjacent sides coincident ; and it was known that if six 
such triangles were placed round a common vertex with tlieir 
adjacent sides coincident, they would lio in a plane, and that, 
therefore, no solid could bo formed in that manner from them. It 
remained, then, to try whether five such equilateral triangles could 
he placed at a common vertex in like manner ; on trial it would 
he found that tlioy could bo so placed, and that their bases would 
form a regular pentagon: Tlio cxistenco of a regular pentagon 
would thus hccomo known. It was also known from the formation 
of the cube that threo squares could be placed in a similar way 
with a common vertex; and that, further, if three equal and 
regular hexagons were placed round a point as common vertex 
with adjacent sides coincident, they would form a plane. It re- 
mained in this caso too only to try whether tlirco equal regular 
pentagons could bo placed with a common vertex nnd in a similar 
way ; this on trial would bo found possible and would lend to tlio 
construction of tho regular dodecahedron, which was the regular 
solid last arrived at. 

Wo see that the constniction of tho regular pentagon is required 
for tlio formation of each of these two regular solids, aud that, 
therefore, it must have been a discovery of Pythagoras. If we 
examino now what knowledge of geometry was required for tlio 
solution of this problem, wo shall seo that it depends oil Euclid IV. 
30, which is reduced to Euclid II. 11, which problem is reduced to 
tlie following : To produce a given straight lino so tliat the rect- 
angle undor the whole line thus produced and the produced part 
shall be equal to the square on the given line, or, in tho lnngnago 
of the ancients, To apply to a given straight line a rectangle which 
shall bo equal to a given area — in this case the square on tlie given 
line— and which shall bo excessive by a square. Wow it is to be 
observed that tho problem is solved in this manner by Euclid (VI. 
30, 1st method), and that wo know on the authority of Eudemus 
that the problems concerning tho application of areas and their 
excess and defect arc old, nnd inventions of the Pythagoreans (5). 
Hcnco tho statements of Iambliclnis concerning Hippasus (9) — 
that ho divulged tlio sphere with tho twelve pentagons— and of 
Lucian and tho scholiast on Aristophanes (10) — that the penta- 
gram was used as a symbol of recognition amongst tlie Pythagoreans 
— become of greater importance. _ . 

Further, the discovery of irrational magnitudes is ascribed to 
Pythagoras by Eudemus (13), nnd this _ discovery has been ever 
regarded as one of the greatest of antiquity. It is commonly 
assumed that Pythagoras was Jed to this theory from the considera- 
tion of the isosceles right-angled triangle. It seems to tlie present 
miter, however, more probablo tbat tlie discovery of incommen- 
surable magnitudes was rather owing to the problem : To cut a 
lino in extreme and mean ratio. From tlie solution of this problem 
it follows at onco that, if on tho greater segment of a line so cut 
a part bo taken equal to the less, the greater segment, _ regarded 
as a new line, will ue cut in a similar manner ; and this process 
can be continued without cud. On the other hand, if a similar 
method ho adopted in the case of any two lines which can he re- 
presented numerically, tlio process would cud. Hence wou ld arise 

4 Tlie dodecahedron was assigned to the fifth element, quinta pars, 
tether, or, as some think, to the universe. (See Pmtowns. ) 
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the distinction between commensurable and incommensurable 
<utnntitics. A refurenco to Euclid X. 2 will show that the method 
above is the one used to prove that two magnitudes are incommen- 
surable; and in Euclid X. 3 it will be seen that the greatest 
common measure of two commensurable magnitudes is fonnd by 
this process of continued subtraction. It seems probable that 
Pythagoras, to whom is attributed one of the rules for representing 
the sides of right-angled triangles in numbers, tried to find the 
sides of an isosceles right-angled trianglo numerically, and that, 
fniling in the attempt, lie suspected that the hypotenuse and a 
side had no common measure. Ho may have demonstrated the 
incommensurability of the side of a square aiul its diagonal. The 
nature of the old proof— which consisted of a rcductio ad absurd- 
nm, showing that, if the diagonal bo commeusurablo with tho 
tide, it would follow that the same number would bo odd and 
even 1 — makes it more probable, however, that this was accom- 
plished by his successors. Tho existence of tho irrational as 
well as that of the regular dodecahedron appears to have been 
regarded by the school as ono of their chief discoveries, and to 
hare been preserved as a secret ; it is remarkable, too, that a story 
similar to that told by Iamblichus of Ifippasus is narrated of tho 
person who first published tho idea of tho irrational, namely, that 
he sullercd shipwreck, &c" 

Etnlemus ascribes the problems concerning tho application of 
figures to the Pythagoreans. The simplest cases of the problems, 
Euclid A 1. 28, -9— those, namely, in winch the given parallelogram 
is a square— correspond to the problem: To cut a given straight 
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containe , d T depends on the problem, Euclid II. 14 and 
n. 5 and 6, together with tho thcoram of 
I j thagoras. It is probable that the finding of a mean nronor lion'll 
between two given lines, or the construction of a sqnara wh ch 
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same surface the sphere is tho greatest. TVo must also deny to 
Pythagoras and his school a knowledge of tho conic sections, "and 
in particular of the quadrature of the parabola, attributed to him 
by some authors ; and wc have noticed the misconception which 
gave rise to this erroneous inference. 

Let us now see wlint conclusions can be drawn from 
tho foregoing examination of the mathematical work of 
Pythagoras and his school, and thus form an estimate of 
the state of geometry about 480 ».c. First, as to matter. 
It forms tho bulk of tho first two books of Euclid, and 
includes a sketch of tho doctrine of proportion — which 
was probably limited to commensurable magnitudes — 
together with some of the contents of the sixth book. It 
contains too the discovery of the irrational (aXoyov) nnd 
tho construction of the regular solids, the latter requiring 
the description of certain regular polygons— the founda- 
tion, in fact, of the fourth book of Euclid. Secondly, as 
to form. Tho Pythagoreans first severed geometry from 
the needs of practical life, and treated it as a liberal 
science, giving definitions and introducing the manner of 
proof which has ever since been in use. Further, they 
distinguished between discrete and continuous quantities 
and regarded geometry ns a branch of mathematics, of 
which they made the fourfold division Hint lasted to the 
Jliddm Ages— the quttdri vi um (fourfold way to knowledge) 
of Bootius and the scholastic philosophy. And it may°bc 

Vu 6 tl ,° X" lG of “ mathematics,” as well ns 
that of philosophy js ascribed to them. Thirdly, ns to 

wnrW p°!’i C C lICf characteristic of tho mathematical 
nork of Pythagoras was the combination of arithmetic 
with geometry. The notions of an equation and a propor- 
tion— which are common to both, and contain the first 
germ of algebra— were introduced among the Greeks by 
1 hales. Ilicso notions, especially the latter, were claim- 
rated by Pythagoras nnd his school, so Hint they reached 
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proportion. To Pythngoras, then, is due the honour of 
having supplied a method which is common to all branches 
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statements cited from it being confined to detached points, 
which may easily have been derived at second or even 
third hand. We are hence left almost wholly in the dark 
as to the form and character of the work itself, but the 
various titles under which it is cited by later writers point 
rather to a geographical treatise, in which he had embodied 
the results of his observations, than to a continuous narra- 
tive of his voyage like that of a modern navigator. 

Some modern writers have supposed Pythcas to have 
been sent out at the public expense, in command of an 
expedition organized by the public of Massilia; but 
there is no ancient authority for this, and the statement 
of Polybius, who had unquestionably seen the original 
work, is express, that he had undertaken the voyago in 
a private capacity and with limited means. All that we 
know concerning the voyage of Pythons (apart from such 
detached notices as those already referred to) is contained 
in a brief passago of Polybius, cited by Strabo, in which 
lie tells us that Pytheas, according to his own statement, 
had not only visited Britain but had personally explored 
a large part of it, and stated its circumference at more than 
40,000 stadia (4000 geographical miles). To this lie 
added the account of Thule (which ho placed six days’ 
voyage to the north of Britain) and the adjoining regions, 
in which tlicro was no longer any distinction between the 
air and earth and sea, but a kind of mixture of all three, 
forming a substance resembling the gelatinous mollusc 
known as the Pnhno murinu.% which rendered all naviga- 
tion and progress in any other mode alike impossible. 
This substance ho had himself seen, but the other state- 
ments lie derived from hearsay. Returning from thence 
lie visited tho whole of the coasts of Europe bordering 
on the ocean as far as the Tanais (Polyb. ap. Strab., ii. 
p. 104). This* last sentence has led some modern writers 
to suppose that lie made two different voyages ; but this 
is highly improbable, and the expressions of Polybius 
certainly imply that his explorations in both directions, 
first towards the north and afterwards towards tho cast, 
formed part of one and the same voyage. 

Tho circumstance that the countries visited, and to a 
certain extent explored, by Pytheas were not only pre- 
viously unknown to the Greeks— except perhaps by vague 
hearsay accounts received through the Phoenicians — but 
were not visited by any subsequent authority during a 
period of more than two centuries led some of the later 
Greek geographers altogether to disregard his statements, 
and oven to treat tho whole story of his voyago as a fiction. 
Eratosthenes, indeed, who wrote about a century after his 
time, was disposed to attach great valuo to his authority, 
though doubting some of his statements j but Polybius, 
about half a century later, involved tho whole in one 
sweeping condemnation, treating the work of Pythcas as 
a mere tissue of fables, like that of Euhemerus concerning 
Panchma ; and even Strabo, in whoso time tho western 
regions of Europe were comparatively well known, adopted 
to a great extent tho samo view with Polybius. 

In modern times a more critical examination has an'ivcd 
at a moro favourable judgment, and, though Gosscllin in 
his Rcchcrchcs sur la Geographic dcs And cm (vol. iv. pp. 
16S-180) and Sir G. C. Lewis in his History of Andcnt 
Astronomy (pp. 466-4S1) revived tho sceptical view, the 
tendency of modern critics has been rather to exaggerate 
than to depreciate tho valuo of what was really added by 
Pytheas to geographical knowledge. Tho fact is that our 
information concerning him is so imperfect, and the scanty 
notices preserved to us from his work at once so meagre 
and discordant, that it is very difficult to arrive at anything 
like a sound conclusion. It may, however, bo considered 
as fairly established that Pytheas really mado a voyago 
round the western coasts of Europe, proceeding from Gades, 
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the great Phoenician emporium, and probably the farthest 
point familiar to the Greeks, round Spain and Gaul to 
tho British Islands, and that ho followed the eastern coast 
of Britain for a considerable distance to the north, obtain- 
ing information as to its farther extension in that direction 
which led him greatly to exaggerate its size. At the samo 
time ho heard vaguely of the existence of a large island to 
the north of it — probably derived from the fact of tho 
groups of tho Orknoys and Shetlands being really found 
in that position — to which ho gave the name of Thule. 
No ancient writer (except a late astronomer, who merely 
refers to it in a passing notice and obviously at second 
hand) asserts that Pythcas had himself visited Thulo ; his 
account of the Sluggish Sea beyond it was, as stated by 
Polybius himself in tho passago already cited, derived 
merely from hearsay. 

But tho most important statement made by Pytheas in 
regard to this unknown land of Thule, and which has given 
rise to most controvcrsyin modern times, was that connected 
with tho astronomical phenomena affecting the duration 
of day and night in these remote arctic regions. Un- 
fortunately the reports transmitted to us at second hand 
in our existing authorities differ so widely that it is almost 
impossible to determine what Pythcas himself really stated. 
It is, however, probable that tho version given in one 
passago by Pliny (7/.iY., iv. 16, 104) correctly represents 
liis authority. According to this ho reported as a fact 
that at tho summer solstico the days were twenty-four 
hours in length, and conversely at tho winter solstice tho 
nights wero of equal duration. Of course this would be 
strictly true had Thule really been situated under the arctic 
circle, which Pythcas evidently considered it to be, and 
his skill ns an astronomer would thus lead him to accept 
readily as a fact what ho knew (as a voyager proceeded 
. onwards towards the north) must be true at some point. 
But this statement certainly affords no evidence that ho 
had himself actually visited tho mysterious land to which 
it refers. (See Thule.) 

Still more difficult is it to determine the extent and 
character of Pytheas’s explorations towards tho cast. The 
statement of Polybius that he proceeded along tho whole 
of tho northern coasts of Europe as far as the Tanais is 
evidently based upon the supposition that this would bo a 
simple and direct course along the coast of Germany and 
Scythia, — Polybius himself, in common with the other Greek 
geographers till a much later period, being wholly ignorant 
of the vast projection of tho Cimbric peninsula, and tho 
long circumnavigation that it involved, — of all which no 
trace is found in the extant notices of Pythcas. Notwith- 
standing this, some modern writers have supposed him to 
have entered the Baltic and penetrated as far as the mouth 
of tho Vistula, which ho erroneously supposed to be tho 
Tanais. The only foundation for this highly improbable as- 
sumption is to bo found in the fact that in a passage cited by 
Pliny (//. A r ., xxxvii. 2, 35) Pythcas is represented as stating 
that amber was brought from an island called Abalus, 
distant a day’s voyage from tho land of tho Guttones, a 
German nation who dwelt on an estuarj r of tho ocean called 
Mentonomus, 6000 stadia in extent. It was a production 
thrown up by the .waves of the sea, and was used by tho 
inhabitants to burn instead of wood. It is not improbable 
that tho “estuary” here mentioned really refers to tho 
Baltic, tho existence of which as a separate sea was un- 
known to all ancient geographers ; but the obscure manner 
in which it is indicated, as well os the inaccuracy of tho 
statements concerning tho place from whence the amber 
was actually derived, both point to the sort of hearsay 
accounts which Pytheas might readily have picked up on 
the shores of the German Ocean, without proceeding farther 
than tho mouth of the Elbe, which is supposed by Ukert 
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remarkable accnracv. so that his result. which was withiu a few 
tulle* of the truth, was adopted hr Prolemy, and became the basis 
of his map of the 'Western Mvditemctan. pytluas was also the 
first among the Gre-eks who arrived at any correct notion of the , 
tides, and 'not only indicated their connexion wirh rhe moon hut 
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pins s of that luminary. Other observations concerning the ( 
manners and customs of' the inhabitants of these remote regions 
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to prove that he had hinurif really vidted them. Among these J 
are the gradual disappearance of various kinds of pain as one i 
savanc.-f too-anls the north : the use of fermented liquors made j 
from com end honey : and the habit of threshing out their corn iu 
luge covered barns, instead of on open threshing-floors as in Greece 
an! Italy, on .account of the want of sun and abundance of rain. 
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erous other non venomous snake?: after having seized 
j their victim, they smother it by constriction, throwing 
saitawmsT ^•tte qu-dva iis toea ii<o di-ecss>d by [ several coils of the body over and ronml it. Inswallot ‘ 
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‘ exclusively on mammals and biros, tlie luurb and feathers 

offer a considerable impediment to the passage through 
the narrow but distensible throat. The process of deglu- 
tition is therefore slow, although facilitated by the great 
quantity of saliva discharged over the body of the victim. 
During the time of digestion the snake is very lazy, and 
unwilling to move and to defend itself when attacked. 
At other times these animals are fierce enough, although 
always harmless to man if left unmolested. In captivity 
they seem to become used to those who attend upon them, 
but their apparent tameness is due rather to the depress- 
ing influence of a colder climate than to a chance of their 
naturally excitable temper. Rock-snake* are mostly arbo- 
real and prefer localities in the vicinity of water to' which 
animals resort for the purpose of drinking. Thev move, 
chmb, and swim with equal facility. It has now teen well 
es .a ensued by observations on specimens in a state of 
nature as well as in captivity that the female rock-snake 
incubates her eggs for about two months, at the end of 
which period the young are hatched, and rerobablv remain 
unaer the protection of the mother for a few weeks longer. 
The snake collects the eggs into a conical heap, round 
Inch she coils herself, entirely covering them so that 
ner head rests m the centre on the top of the cone. In 
tuts position the animal remains without food throughout 
the whole penod of incubation, and an increase of the 
temperature between the coils of the snake has been ob- 
served m eveiy case. 

PYX. See Mrsr, roh xvl p. 4S3. 
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rYTHOX, a genus of gigantic snakes inhabiting the 
tropical parts of Africa and Asia, and known in some parts 
of the British possessions by the name of “ rock-snakes." 

On account of their general appearance, beautifully-marked 
skin, large size, and similarity of habits they are frequently 
confounded with the true boas of the Xew ITorld and 
misnamed “boa-constrictors.” They differ from them, 
however, by having a double row of scutes under the tad, 
pits in the shields round the margins of the upper and 
lower jaws, and teeth in the intermaxillary bone. 

Africa is inhabited by three species (IVAon «kr. P. min*. 
and P. wttnlauu), and Asia by two {Pj.ihon mo>una and 
P. rrti'vl'itu*). the former of these two species beinc found 
on the continent of India and in Ceylon, the latter in the 
large islands of the Archipelago and in the Malayan Pen- 
insula. In Australasia and Xew Guinea similar snakes 
occur; but they arc of much smaller size and diff er in 
essential structural characters from the rock-snakes. These 
latter are among the largest of living reptiles; although 
heir dimensions and strength have been much exaggerated, 
specimens o: IS and 20 feet have been brought to - Europe! 
and reliable s.atements of the occurrence of individual! 

Mluelt measured 30 feet are on record. Snakes of this 
hzv will easily overpower and kill one of the small sUi« 
o, deer or antelope* which abound in their native haunts, 
nshcejc ora good-bed dog; but thewidth of thelmS 
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only to have terminated when towards the close of the republic 
trial by peunanent courts (quxsliones pcrjxluas) was extended to 
criminal cases. 1 

The qureriors had also charge of the public treasury (a rarium) 
in the temple of Saturn, nnd this was in tlio later times of the 
lcpublic their most important function. They kept the keys of 
the tioasury and had charge of its contents, including not only 
coin and bullion but also the military standauls and a largo 
number of public documents, which in later times comprised nil 
the laws as well as the dcctcesof the senate. Their functions ns 
keepers of the tieasuiy wcie withdrawn fiom theuiban qurestois 
by Augustus and transfeired to other magistrates, but the office 
itself continued to exist into tlio 3d centmy, though ns to the 
nature of the duties attached to it we have little or no information. 

■2. The Military Qutcslors . — These wcio instituted in 421 n.c , 
when two new qurestois wcio added to the original two. They 
never had a distinctive appellation like that of the urban qntestors, 
fiom whom, however, they' weie clearly distinguished by tlio fact 
that, while the luban qurestois did not stand in a special lclation 
of subordination to any paiticulnr magistrate, a non-urban qurestor 
was logulaily assigned as an indispensable assistant or adjutant to 
eveiy general m command, whose name or title the qurestor usually 
added to his own. 8 Originally they wcio the adjutants of tlio 
consuls only, aftciwards of the piovinrial praetors, and still later 
of the proconsuls and propraetors. The dictator alone among 
military' commanders had no qurestor, because a qurestor would 
liavo been a limitation to lus poweis. The governor of Sicily had 
two qurestors ; all other goieinoisaud coinmandcis had but one. 
Between the qnrestoi aud his superior a close personal lolntion 
analogous to that between a son and his father, existed, and was 
not severed when tlieir official connexion ceased. Not till the 
close of the republic do cases occur of a qurestor being sent to a 
provmco invested with prretorial and even consular powers : in one 
sise at least the qurestor so sent had a second qurestor placed 
ander him. The duties of the military qurestor, like thoso of tho 
treasury qurestor, weio primarily financial. Moneys due to a 
nrovmci.il mmnnr +i,_ , C uue n 
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the body is reddish-browu, irregularly banded and marked 
with dark brown stripes, stronger on the head and neck 
and gradually becoming fainter until lost behind tlio 
shoulder. There is a broad dark median dorsal stripe. 
The under surface of the body, the legs, and tail are nearly 
white, without stripes. The crest is very high, surmounted 
by a standing mane, banded alternately brown and white. 
Though never really domesticated, quaggas have occasion- 
ally been trained to harness. The accompanying figure is 
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ing homes in large bands, but these are said to bo as 
nothing compared with the enormous flights that cmigrato 
from Europe towards the end of September. During both 
migrations immense numbers aro netted for the market, 
sinco they are almost universally esteemed ns delicate 
meat. On capture they are placed in long narrow and low 
cages, darkened to prevent the prisoners from fighting, and, 
though they aro often so mucji crowded ns to be hardly able 
to stir, the loss by death that ensues is but trifling. Food, 
usually millet or hcmpsced, and water aro supplied in 
troughs hung in front, and thus those little birds arc trans- 
ported by tens of thousands from tho shores of tho 
Mediterranean for consumption in tho most opulent and 
populous cities of Europe. The flesh of Quails caught in 
spring commonly proves dry and indifferent, but that of 
those taken in autumn, especially when they have been 
kept long enough to grow fat, as they quickly do, is 
excellent. In no part of the British Islands at present do 
Quails exist in sufficient numbers to be tho especial object 
of sport, though there are many places in which a few, and 
in some seasons more than a few, yearly fall to the gun. 
When made to take wing, which is not always easily done, 
they rise with great speed, but on such occasions they 
seldom ily far, and no one seeing them only thus would be 
inclined to credit them with the power of extensive migra- 
tion that they possess, though this is often overtaxed, and 
the birds iu their transmarine voyages frequently drop 
exhausted into the sea or on any vessel that may bo in 
their way. Tn old days they were taken in England in a 
net, attracted thereto by means of a Quail-call, — a simple 
instrument, 1 the use of which is now wholly neglected, — on 
which their notes are easily imitated. 

Five or six other species of the restricted genus Goturnix 
arc now recognized ; but the subject of the preceding 
remarks is generally admitted to be that intended by tho 
author of the book of Exodus (xvi. 13) as having supplied 
food to the Israelites in the wilderness, -though a few 
ornithological writers have thought tliat bird to have been 
a Saxd-Gkouse (q. i'.). In South Africa and India allied 
species, C. dclei/pryuii and C. coromandel ica, the latter 
known as the Bain-Quail, respectively occur, as well as the 
commoner one, which in Australia and Tasmania is wholly 
replaced by C. piclomlis, the Stubble-Quail of the colonists. 
In New Zealand another species,- 0. novx-xlandi.v, was 
formerly very abundant in some districts, but is considered 
to have been nearly if not quite extirpated within the last 
twenty years by bush- fires. Sonic fifteen or perhaps more 
species of Quails, inhabiting the Indian and Australian 
Regions, have been separated, perhaps unnecessarily, to 
form the genera Synoxus, Perdicula, Rvrafpfiutoria, and so 
forth ; but they call for no particular remark. 

America lias some fifty or sixty species of birds wldch 
are commonly deemed Quails, though by some authors 
pheed in a distinct Family or Sub-family Odonfop/torinx. 2 
I lie best known is the Virginian Quail, or Colin, ns it is 
frequently called — that being, according to Hernandez, its 
old Mexican name. It is the Ortyx virt/iniauvs of modern 
ornithology, and lias a wide distribution in North America, 
in some parts of which it is known ns the “Partridge,” ns 
well as by tho nickname of “ Bob-White,” aptly bestowed 
upon it from the call-note of tho cock. Jinny attempts 
have been made to introduce this bird to England (as 
indeed similar trials have been made in tho United States 
with Quails from Europe) ; but, though it luis been turned 
out by hundreds, and lias been frequently known to breed 
after liberation, its numbers rapidly diminish until it 
wholly disappears. Tho beautiful tufted Quail of Cali- 

1 One is figured in Rowley's Ornithological Miscellany (ii. p. 503). 

- They form tlic subject of a monograph in folio by Gould, published 
between 1S44 and 1S50. 
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fornin, Lophortyx cal if arnica, has also been tried in 
Europo without success. All theso American Quails or 
Colins seem to liavo tho habit of perching on trees, which 
none of the Old-World forms possess. 

Interesting from many points of view as is the group of 
Birds last mentioned, thoro is anothor which, containing a 
score of species (or perhaps more) often termed Quails or 
Button-Quails, is of still greater importance in tho eyes of 
the systematist. This is that, comprehended by tho gonus 
Turnix, or Jlcmipodius of some authors, the anatomical 
structure of which removes it far from tho genera Coturnix . 
Orlyx, and their allies, and even from any of tho normal 
Gallhuc. Prof. Huxloj’, ns already stated (Oexitijology, 
vol. xviii. p. 36), would regard it as tho representative of a 
generalized stock from which tho C/iaradriomorp/ix anrl 
Alcctoromorphiv, to say nothing of other groups, have 
sprung. Want of space prevents our here dwelling upon 
these curious birds. One species, T. sylmtica, inhabits 
Barbary and southern Spain, and under the name of 
Andnlucian llcmipodo 1ms been included (though on 
evidence not wholly satisfactory) among British Birds as a 
reputed straggler. The rest are natives of various parts 
of tho Ethiopian, Indian, and Australian Regions. It is 
characteristic of tho genus Turnix to want tho hind toe; 
but the African Ortyxtlm and the Australian 1 \diunmw 
which have been referred to its neighbourhood have four 
toes on each foot, and, sinco nothing is known of the 
anatomy or habits of the first and but little of those of 
the second, 3 their position must at present be considered 
doubtful. (a. -\\) 

QUAKERS. The Quakers, or, as they call themselves, 
the Society of Friends, are a body of Christians small in 
number but presenting several features of interest. To the 
student of ecclesiastical history they are curious as exhibit- 
ing a form of Christianity widely aberrant from tho preva- 
lent types, and ns a body of worship] >ors without a creed, 
a liturgy, a priesthood, or a sacrament ; to the student of 
social science they aro interesting ns having given to 
women an almost equal place with men in their church 
organization, and ns having attempted to eliminate war, 
oaths, and litigation from their midst. The student of 
English constitutional history will observe tho success with 
which they have, by tho mere forco of passive resistance, 
obtained from tho legislature and tho courts indulgence 
for all their scruples and n recognition of the legal validity 
of their customs; whilst to the student of American 
history the Quakers will ever be remarkable for tho pro- 
minent part they played in the colonization of Now Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

History. — The history of Quakerism in England may 
conveniently bo divided into fonr periods : — (1) from the 
first preaching of Fox in IC-iS to tlio establishing of a 
church organization in 1666 ; (2) from that date to the 
Revolution of 1G8S; (3) from tho Revolution to 1S35; 
and (•{) from 1835 to tho present time. 

1. George Fox (q.v.), tho son of a weaver of Drayton in 
Leicestershire, was tho founder of tho Quakers. lie began 
to preach in 1G4S, and in a few years gathered around 
him a great body of followers and a considerable number 
of itinerant preachers like himself, who zealously promul- 
gated his doctrines. Amongst these Edward Burrough was 
one of tho most remarkable. In 1 655 these preachers num- 
bered seventy-three. Fox and his fellow-preachers spoke 
whenever opportunity offered — sometimes in churches. 


3 Col. Lcgge’s observations on the habits of JPedianomns in the 
Zoological Society's Proceedings (1S6P, pp. 23G-23S) would seem to 
shew a Llmicolino affinity. Garrod in the same work (1873, p. 34) 
figured tlio skull as that of a Turnieine, in which view Forbes 
acquiesced (His, 1SS2, pp. 3SP, 431); but against it Col. Legge im- 
mediately protested (tom. cit., p. 610). 
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sometimes in bam, sometimes at market-crosses. There 
is some evidence to show that the arrangement of this mis- 
sion, as it would now be called, rested mainly with Fox, 
and that the expenses of It and of the foreign missions 
were borne oat of a common fund. Margaret Fell, the 
wife and afterwards the widow of Judge Foil— -who sub- 
sequently married George Fox — opened her house at 
Swarthmore Hall, near Ulverston, to thcso preachers, and 
probably contributed largely to the common fund from 
which the expenses were paid. Fox’s teaching was 
primarily a preaching of repentance; and ho and his 
friends addressed vast congregations much as Wesley 
and Whitefleld did at a later date. But his teaching had 
certain marked peculiarities— especially his insistence on 
the universality and sufficiency of the light of God's Spirit. 
He regarded tho work in which he was engaged as in no 
wise the founding of a new sect or society, but, to use his 
own words, as “the appearance of tho Lord’s everlasting 
truth, and breaking forth again in His eternal power in 
this our day and age in England." Such teaching and 
such views necessarily brought Fox and his friends into 
direct conflict with all the religious bodies of England, 
and they were continually engaged in strife with the Prcsl 
byterian ministers who then filled the pulpits of English 
churches, with the Independents, with the Baptists with 
the Episcopal Church, and with the wilder sectaries like 
the Fifth Monarchy men, the Ranters, the Seekers, and tho 
Muggletomans. This strife was conducted on both sides 
with a zeal and an acerbity of language not consonant 
with our present notions of decorum. The movement was 
accompanied, too, by most of those physical symptoms 
which usually g° with vehement appeals to the conscience 
and the emotions of a rude multitude. The trembling 
amongst the listening crowd caused or confirmed tho name 

v* b< % ; wo raen ” 

tunes fell down and lay grovelling on the earth and 

psaiggl 

2 %sssi 

ssa 

Ibbitcan ouly be attributed f be abenrat,ons ' «* Naylor and 
altogether free from acts of fannMe^ti ^? r ’ not 
discouraged and disowned ./ anaticism i the Quaker leaders 
The activity and^zeaUjf £ ToTn™? ° f on «™iasm. 
fined to England ■ tlJ n™ d • ! y S ua ^ ers we not eon- 
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2. The second period in tho history of Quakerism Is 
marked by tho introduction into the body, hitherto unor- 
ganised, of an organization and a discipline principally due 
to the mind, and energy of Fox, by a more scholarly and 
learned air given to the Quaker productions by the writings 
of William Penn and Robert Barclay, and by the part 
which tho Quakers played in the colonization of Mew 
Jersey and of Pennsylvania. It is not wonderful tlmt the 
introduction of an organization aud a discipline met with 
groat opposition amongst a people taught to believe tlmt 
the inward light of each individual man was the only true 
guide for his conduct. Tho project met with some oppo- 
sition at the time, and at a later period (JC811), from 
persons of considerable reputation in tbe body. Wilkin- 
son, Rogers, Story, and others rahed a party against Fox 
as regards tho management of the affairs of the society, 
and asserted that the meetings for discipline which had 
been established ucro useless, and tlmt every man ought 
to ho guided by tho Spirit of God in his own mind, nnd not 
to bo governed by rules of man. They drew a consider- 
able following away with them, but the greater number 
adhered to their original leader. 

Robert Barclay (q.v.), a Scotsman of family, wlio bad 
received a polite education, principally in France, joined the 
Quakers about 1GC6, nnd William Pk>*n Oj.v.) joined tho 
body about two years later. The Quakers had always 
been active controversialists, and a great body of tracts 
and papers was issued by them; but hitherto tbev bad 
not been of much account in a literary point of ’view. 
Aow tlie writings of Barclay, especially his celebrated 
Apology forth True CAmlian Divinity (1075), published 
by him m Latin and English, and the works of William 
Penn (amongst which liis Xo Ciwt no CW« was one of 
the best known) gave to the Quaker literature a more 
logical and a more scholarly aspect. 

One peculiarity of tho conduct of the Friends down to 
til. tool,, lo„ „[ JOSE, ..d more o r 1m i to lie 
present tunc, must not be overlooked. They were essenti- 
ally non-political They opposed the most dogged ncr- 
sonal and individual resistance to what thcyHhouirht 
wrong; but they never attempted by combmation^or 
otherwise to exert political influence. “ Keep out of rim 
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travelled to their meetings for worship, sometimes as disturbers of 
tiie clergy in tlioir office becauso they spoko in churches, sometimes 
as guilty of breaches of tlio peace becauso they preached in streets 
or markets, sometimes for refusing to pay tithes, somotimes for 
refusing to take oiF tlioir lints, sometimes for refusing to swear. 
So matters remained till tlio Restoration of Charles II., when tlio 
publication from Breda of his declaration for liberty of conscience 
again raised hopes of case in the hearts of tlio Friends. But tlioso 
hopos wore again destined to disappointment. Tho laws under 
which tho Quakers wero persecuted during tho revived Stuart 
period were (1) tho common law, (2) tlio old legislation in ecclesi- 
astical matters which was revived on Charles’s accession, (8) tlio 
special legislation of tho period, and (4) tlio ecclesiastical laws ns 
administered by tlio ecclesiastical courts. In tho first class was 
tlio general law as to breakers of tho pence ; in tlio second class 
may be mentioned the statute of 6 Hon, VIII. by which ini- 
piisonmont was appointed ns a punishment for non-pnymont 
of tithes, tho statnto of Elizabeth imposing the oath of supremacy, 
tho Act of Uniformity passed in tho first year of Elizabeth, tho 
Acts of tho 23rd and 20th years of tho samo queen which im- 
posed fines and penalties for non-attendance of church and tho 
statute of tho 35tli year of Elizabeth by which an obstinate 
ofl'ender in that matter was made a felon without benefit of clergy, 
and, lastly, the statuto of 3 James I. imposing tho oath of alle- 
giance. (3) The special legislation during this period under which 
the Quakers suffered included (a) a statuto 13 k 14 Car. II. c. 1, 
especially directed against them and punishing their refusal to 
take an oath, or the taking part in assemblies for worship, with 
fine, and a second conviction with an obligation to abjuro tho 
realm, or transportation to any of tho king’s plantations ; ( b ) tho 
Act of Uniformity (13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4), more stringent than 
that of Elizabotli ; (e) tho Five -Mile Act passed in 1665 (17 Car. 
II. c. 4) ; and, lastly, tho Conventicle Act of 1670 (22 Car. II. 
c. 1). (4) Tho ecclesiastical courts, on tho return of tho Stuarts, 

were restored to .their former vigour, and Quakers wero continually 
proceeded against in them for non-payment of tithes, oblations, 
and other church claims, and also for non-attendauco at the parish 
churches, and for contempt of the discipline and censures of tho 
church. Many of their body wero accordingly excommunicated, 
and under tho writ da excommunicato capiendo confined to prison. 

Tho passing of tho Conventicle Act gave fresh vigour 
to the persecution of Dissenters. But, on loth March 
1671-72, King Charles IL issued liis_ declaration for 
suspending the penal laws in matters ecclesiastical, and 
shortly afterwards by pardon under the great seal released 
above four hundred Quakers from prison, remitted their 
fines, and released such of their estates as were forfeited 
by prmmuuire. The dissatisfaction which this exercise of 
the royal prerogative created induced tho king in the 
following year to recall his proclamation, and the suffer- 
ings of the Quakers revived ; and, notwithstanding repre- 
sentations and appeals to King Charles II., the persecution 
continued throughout his reign. On the accession of 
James II., tho Quakers addressed him with some hope 
from his known friendship for William Penn, and pre- 
sented to him a list of the numbers of their members 
undergoing imprisonment in each county, amounting in 
all to fourteen hundred and sixty. King James not long 
afterwards directed a stay of proceedings in all matters 
pending in the Exchequer against Quakers on the ground 
of non-attendance on national worship. In 16S7 came 
the king’s celebrated declaration for liberty of conscience, 
and in the following year the Revolution, 'which put an end 
to all persecution of the Quakers, though they remained 
for many years liable to imprisonment for non-payment of 
tithes, and though they long laboured together with other 
Dissenters under various disabilities— the gradual removal 
of which is part of the general history of England. 

The Toleratiou Act was by no means the only legisla- 
tion of tho reign of William and Mary which brought ease 
to tho Quakers. Tho legislature early had regard to their 
refusal to take oaths ; and from 1689 to a very recent 
date numerous enactments have respected the peculiar 
scruples of the Friends. This special legislation may be 
conveniently studied in Davis’s Digest of Legislative Enact- 
ments relating to Friends (Bristol, 1820). 

3. With tho cessation of persecution in 1689 the 
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zeal of the Quaker body abated. Foreign missions had 
no existence except in the occasional travels of some 
wandering minister. The notion that the whole Christian 
church would be absorbed in Quakerism, and that the 
Quakers were in fact the church, passed away ; and in its 
place grew up the conception that they were “ a peculiar 
people ” to whom had been given a clearer insight into 
the truths of God than to the professing Christian world 
around them, and that this sacred deposit was to be 
guarded with jealous care. Hence the Quakerism of this 
period was mainly of a traditional kind: it dwelt with 
increasing emphasis on the peculiarities of dress and lan- 
guage which tended to shut Quakers off socially from their 
fellow-men; it rested much upon discipline, which developed 
and hardened into rigorous forms ; and the correction or 
exclusion of its members was a larger part of the business 
of the body than the winning of converts either to Christi- 
anity or to Quakerism. 

Excluded from political life by the constitution of the 
country, excluding themselves not only from the frivolous 
pursuits of pleasure but from music and art in general, 
with no high average of literary education (though they 
produced some men of eminence in medicine and science, 
as Dr Fothergill and Dr Dalton), the Quakers occupied 
themselves largely with trade, the business of their society, 
and the calls of philanthropy. In tho middle and latter 
part of last century they founded several institutions for 
the more thorough education of their children, and 
entered upon many philanthropic labours. 

During this period Quakerism was sketched from the 
outside by two very different men. Voltaire (Didionnairc 
Philosophique, s.vv. “ Quaker,” “ Toleration") has described 
the body, which attracted his curiosity, his sympathy, and 
his sneers, with all his brilliance. Clarkson ( Portraiture 
of Quakerism) has given an elaborate and sympathetic ac- 
count of tho Quakers as he knew them when lie travelled 
amongst them from house to house on his crusade against 
the slave trade. 

4. It cannot be denied that the theology of Quakerism 
had becomo somewhat mystic and quietist during tho 
long period we have just considered. About the j’car 1826 
an American Quaker named Hicks (q.v.) openly denied 
the divinity of Christ, depreciated the value of the Scrip- 
tures, and recognized no other Saviour than the inward 
light. A largo body of the American Quakers followed 
him, and still maintain a separate existence. It was this 
movement which led to a counter movement in England, 
known in the Quaker body as the Beacon controversy, 
from tho name of a book published in 1835, advocating 
views more nearly akin to those known as evangelical than 
wero held by many Quakers. A considerable discussion 
ensued, and a certain number of the Friends holding these 
more evangelical doctrines departed from tho parent stock, 
leaving, however, behind them man)' influential members 
of the society who strovo to give a more evangelical tone 
to the Quaker theology. J oseph John Gurney, by his 
various writings (some published before 1835), was the 
most prominent actor in this movement. This period lias 
also been marked, especially within the last few years, by 
some revival of aggressive action, and Quakers ha\o taken 
far more part in the teaching in Sunday schools, in the 
preaching of the gospel to the poor, and in the establish- 
ment of foreign missions than in the period immediately 
preceding. In 1S47 an association was established to 
promote Sunday schools in tho body; in 1859 a Friends’ 
foreign mission was established; and tho Quakers liavo now 
a few regular labourers in Madagascar, India, Syria, and 
Constantinople. 

Other causes have been at work modifying the Quaker 
body. The repeal of the Test Act, the admission of 
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of London, and more recently stilt tne opening to nis- me years, However, in sonu 
setxtets of Oxford and Cambridge, have all operated on die are read in tlieir meetings 
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The i*uft of these doctrines on Quaker manners v.ts 
notorious and proved a continual source of objection to 
them on the part of their fellow-men, and frenutntlv kd 
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in tlie Book of Discipline, may usefully be consulted on 
tliis point. 

Organization and Discipline. — The duty of watching 
over one another for good was insisted on by the early 
Friends, and lias been embodied in a system of discipline. 
Its objects embrace (a) exhortation and admonition to 
those who walk contrary to the standard of Quaker 
ethics, and the exclusion of obstinate or gross offenders 
from the body, and as incident to this the hearing of 
appeals from individuals or meetings considering them- 
selves aggrieved ; ( b ) the care and maintenance of the 
poor and provision for the Christian education of their 
children, for which purpose the society has established 
numerous boarding schools in different parts of the 
country; (c) the amicable settlement of “all differences 
about outward things,” either by the parties in contro- 
versy or by the submission of the dispute to arbitration, 
and the restraint of all proceedings at law between 
members except by leave ; (d) the recognition of ministers 
as such ; (e) the cognizance of all stops preceding marriage 
according to Quaker forms ; (/) the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages; (g) the issuing of certificates or- 
letters of approval granted to ministers travelling away 
from their homes, or to members removing from one 
meeting to another ; and (h) the management of the pro- 
perty belonging to the society. The present organization 
of the Quaker church is essentially democratic — it has 
not and never had any president or head ; and in theory 
ever}' person born of Quaker parents is a Quaker and 
entitled to take part in all the general assemblies of the 
body. The members are grouped together in a series of 
subordinated meetings which recall to the mind the Pres 
byterian model. The unit is known as a “particular 
meeting ”; next in order comes “ the monthly meeting,” 
usually embracing several particular meetings called to- 
gether, as its name indicates, monthly; then “ the quarterly 
meeting,” embracing several monthly meetings; and lastly 
“ the yearly meeting,” embracing the whole of Great 
Britain. Beprescntatives arc sent from each inferior to 
each superior meeting ; but all Quakers may attend and 
take part in any of these meetings. This system is 
double, each meeting of “men Friends” having its 
counterpart in a meeting of “ women Friends ”; and they 
usually meet at the same time, and join together in the 
devotional gatherings which take place before or after the 
meetings for discipline. The mode of conducting these 
meetings is noteworthy. There is no president, but only 
a secretary or clerk ; there are uo formal resolutions ; and 
there is no voting. The clerk ascertains what he con- 
siders to be the judgment of the assembly, and records it 
in a minute. 

The offices known to the Quaker body are — (1) that of 
minister ; (2) of elder, whose duty it is “ to encourage 
and help young ministers, and advise others as they in 
the wisdom of God see occasion ” ; and (3) overseers to 
whom is especially entrusted that duty of Christian care 
for and interest in one another which Quakers recognize 
as obligatory in all the members of a church. These 
officers hold from time to time meetings separate from the 
general assemblies of the members. 

This present form both of organization and discipline 
has been reached only by n process of development. The 
quarterly or general meetings seem to have been the first 
union of separate congregations. In 16GG Fox established 
monthly meetings. In 1672 was held the first yearlv 
meeting in London. In 1675 certain “canons and institu- 
tions ” wore issued to the quarterly meetings. In 1727 
ciders were first appointed. In 1752 overseers were 
added ; and in 1737 the right of children of Quakers to 
be considered as Quakers was fully recognized. From 
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these dates it is obvious that the last century saw a vigor- 
ous development of the disciplinary element in Quaker- 
ism; it was probably the time of greatest rigour as 
regards external matters and of the greatest severity in 
punishing so-called delinquencies. In Aberdeen the meet- 
ing entered on their minutes an elaborate description ot 
what was and what was not to be endured in the dress ol 
men and women; and York quarterly meeting was so 
disturbed at the presence of young women in long clonk 
and bonnets that they were ordered to take advice before 
coming to York, and one monthly meeting directed that 
those young women who intended to go to York were to 
appear before tlieir own meeting “in their clothes that 
they intend to have on at York.” 

Of late years the stringency of the Quaker discipline 
has been relaxed : the peculiarities of dress and language 
have been abandoned; marriage with an outsider has 
ceased to be a certain ground for exclusion from the 
body ; aud, above all, many of its members have come to 
“ the conviction, which is not new, but old, that the virtues 
which cau bo rewarded and the Tices which can be 
punished by external discipline are not as a rule tho 
virtues and the vices that make or mar the soul” (Hatch, 
Hampton Lectures , 81). 

The Quakers maintain that their system of church 
government and of discipline is in close accordance with 
that of tho early church. That it has some great differ- 
ences cannot be denied, especially when we think of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper ; that it has some import- 
ant points of likeness, especially in tho care of each 
member for tlie others and in the maintenance of the 
poor, is equally certain. The portraiture of the earl} 
Christian church recently drawn by Dr Hatch in his 
Hampton Lectures is in many respects likely to recall the 
lineaments of Quakerism. 

Philanthropic- Interests . — A genuine vein of philan- 
thropy has always existed in tlie • Quaker body. In 
nothing has this been more conspicuous than in the matter 
of slavery. George Fox and William Penn laboured to 
secure the religious teaching of slaves. As early as 1676 
the assembly of Barbados passed “An Act to prevent 
the people called Quakers from bringing negroes to 
their meetings.” John Woolman 1 laboured amongst the 
Quakers of America for the liberation of the slaves with 
the most winning tenderness. The Quakers were the 
first Christian body that purged themselves of the stain 
of dealing in slaves. As early as 1780 not a slave was 
owned by any Friend in England or America with tho 
knowledge and consent of the society. In 17S3 the first 
petition to the House of Commons for the abolition of the 
slave trade and slavery went up from tlie Quakers ; and 
throughout the long agitations which ensued before that 
prayer was granted the society took an active and pro- 
minent part. 

In 1798 Lancaster opened his first school for tlie educa- 
tion of the poor ; and the cause of unsectarian religious 
education found in the Quakers steady support. They 
'have taken also an active part in Sir Samuel Bomilly’s 
efforts to ameliorate tlie penal code; in prison reformation 
(1S13), with which the name of Elizabeth Fry is especially 
connected; in the efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
lunatics in England (the Friends’ Retreat at York, founded 
in 1792, having been remarkable as an early example of 
kindly treatment of the insane) ; and in many other phil- 
anthropic movements. 

One thing is noteworthy in Quaker efforts for the edu- 
cation of the poor and philanthropy in general: whilst 

1 Woolman’s Jovrtial mat IIY-rfo are n mari-wlde. Ho lind r. vi--i.ni 
of n political economy to be bnsod not on selfelme*- 1 * l-nt on love. r.«t 
on desire but on self-denial. 
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they have always been Christian in character, they have 
not to any considerable extent been used as a means of 
bringing proselytes within the body. 

Quakerism in Scotland . — Quakerism was preached in 
Scotland very soon after its rise in England ; but in the 
north and south of Scotland there existed independently 
of and before this preaching groups of persons who were 
dissatisfied with the national form of worship and met 
together in silence for devotion. They naturally fell into 
this society. In Aberdeen the Quakers took considerable 
hold, and were there joined by some persons of influence 
and position, especially Alexander Jaffray, some time pro- 
vost of Aberdeen, and Colonel David Barclay of TJry and 
his son Robert, the author of the Apology. Much light 
has been thrown on the history of the Quakers in Aber- 
deenshire by the discovery in 1826 at Ury of a MS. Diary 
of Jaffray, since published with elucidations (2nd ed.. 
London, I83G), 

Ireland. — The father of Quakerism in Ireland was 
William Edmondson; his preachings began in 1653-54. 
The History of the Quakers in Ireland (from 1653 to 1752) 
by Wright and Rutty, may be consulted 
America.— The earliest appearance of Quakers in America 
is a remarkable one. In July 1656 two women Quakers, 
Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, arrived at Boston. Under , 
the general law against heresy their books were burnt by 
the hangman, they were searched for signs of witchcraft, 
they were imprisoned for five weeks and then sent away. 

Sg5d Ue same year eigllt others "' CrC sent back t0 
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Quakers, and in 1678 Fenwick with a large company ol 
his co-religionists crossed the Atlantic, sailed up the Dela- 
ware, and landed at a fertile spot which he called Salem. 
Byllinge, having become embarrassed in his circumstances, 
placed his interest in the State in the hands of Penn and 
others as trustees for his creditors, and they invited buyers, 
and companies of Quakers in Yorkshire and London were 
amongst the largest purchasers. In 1677-78 five vessels 
with eight hundred emigrants, chiefly Quakers, arrived in 
the colony (then separated from the rest of New Jersey 
under the name of West New Jersey), and the town of 
Burlington was established. In 1677 the fundamental 
laws of West New Jersey were published, and recognized 
in a most absolute form the principles of democratic 
equality and perfect freedom of conscience. Notwith- 
standing certain troubles from claims of the governor of 
New I ork and of the duke of York, the colony prospered, 
and in. 1681 the first legislative assembly of the colony, 
consisting mainly of Quakers, was held. They agreed to 
raise an annual sum of ,£200 for the expenses of their 
commonwealth ; they assigned their governor a salary of 
*20; they prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to the 
Indians, and forbade imprisonment for debt. 

But beyond question the most interesting event in con- 
Quakerism in America is the foundation by 
v> ill mm Pexx (q-v.) of the colony of Pennsylvania, where 
he hoped to carry into effect the principles of his sect— to 
found and govern a colony without armies or military 
power, to reduce the Indians by justice and kindness to 
civilization and Christianity, to administer justice without 
oaths, and to extend an equal toleration to all persons 
professing theism. Such was “the holy experiment” as 
Penn called it, which he tried, and which seemed as if it 
was destined to put Quakerism to practical proof In 
1681 he obtained a grant of the colony from Charles II 

for the sltfnn? 2 the &“* government 

Jnfnfff , nd salIed for America. Here he entered 

SSitdiSc tr6a V f wifck the Indians, “ le 
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broke out between the province properly so-called and the 
territories which afterwards became the State of Delaware. 
Penn was engaged in protracted quarrels as to tko bound- 
aries of his State; the English crown made requisitions 
on the colonists for men and money to support the war in 
America against France. Penn was during some years 
suspended by the crown from his rights as governor ; his 
son and ono of the deputy governors whom he sent out 
disgraced themselves by tlieir licentious conduct; the 
colony gradually passed away from under the influence 
of Quakerism; and Penn’s “Civitas Dei” faded into an 
American republic. For many years largo numbers of 
Quakers emigrated from England to America. The most 
noteworthy incidents in their history arc tko part which 
they have taken in that movement which has ended in the 
abolition of slavery in the United States and the interest 
which the}' have exhibited in the native Indians. 

France. — The origin of the few Quaker congregations which exist 
in France is curious. It seems that amongst the Cmnisards wero 
found a few who disapproved of the military operations by which 
their friends rc«Hed the persecution of Louis aIV., who believed 
in a spiritual light, who met for silont worship, and in other 
respects wcic like Quakers. Certain it is that towards the oiul of 
last century a small body of persons holding these viows and these 
practices existed at Congeniis and other villages at the foot of the 
Ccvcnnes. During the war between England and Franco conse- 
quent on the American straggle for independence a Quaker was 
paTt owner in two luggers, which, against his protests, wei e employed 
as privateers and enptured two valuable prizes ; ho took his sharo of 
the spoil, invested and accumulated it, ami on the conclusion of 
peace in 1783 advertised in the Gacrttr dc France for the owners of 
the captured ships. This advertisement came to tho knowledge of 
the little body at Congenits, and lienee a communication was estab- 
lished between tho French and English Qnakeis. Probably about 
tho same time certain American Quakers, on the invitation of the 
French Government, migrated from Nantucket to Dunkirk, for tho 

E se of extending tho fisheries. A curious episode in Quaker 
y is the presentation, on 10th February 1791, to tho National 
Assembly of a petition from these two bodies of French Qnakcrs, and 
the rcpl v of the president. The petition and answer were printed 
by Bamloin, printer to the Assembly. 

Germany and Xoncmj. — In both these countries exist small bodies 
of persons who have adopted the views and practices of tho Quakers. 
Tlieso bodies date from early in the present century. 

Statistics of Quakerism. — Tho number of Quakers in England and 
Wales in 1680 was probably nbout 40,000, and in 1800 about 
32,000. In 1SS3 the total number of members in England, Wales, 
and Scotland was returned ns 15,210 (193 were in Scotland), an 
increase of 100 on the previous year, and the number of habitual 
attonders of meetings of tho body, not members, was 5380, an in- 
crease of 150. In Ireland there were, in 1883, 2812 Quakers. 
The Quakers in America number probably (including all bodies 
■which claim to ho Friends) from 90,000 to 100,000 and upwards. 
Besides these there are in Norway about 200, in France from 70 to 
80, in Germany fiorn 60 to 00, and in Australia and New Zealand 
from 500 to 600 Quakers. 

Bibliography. — The writings of tlie enrij- Quskers are niimcrons; the most 
noteworthy nrc tlio Journal of George Fox and the Life of Tliomns EIlwooil, both 
nutobioCTnplilci, the Apology of Robert Barclay, and tlie works of Penn nnd 
Pcnlngton. Tho History of the Qualers by William Sewel, a Dutch Quaker, 
wns translated mto English, and lias gone “ " - - * ■ ”“ s: a Union/ of 

the Qualers by Gongli may aL •< be consult .he Guttlers’, by 

Besse (London. 175S), Is the chief authorit they- endured. 

The Peculiarities of the Society of Friends, nnd the Ollier writings of Joseph John 
exhibit the modem Eymgelleal Qnaket Ism. The Book of Discipline of tho 
6 " c ' esslVQ , editions from 1782 to 1883, Is tho only anthoritntlvo 
on Christian 1 ‘roctico and church govern- 
ment, and a comppison of the different editions would fhrowliglit on tho changes 
of sentiment in the body. Z-Ac Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commomccalth (London, 1S.G), by Robert Bat clay, a descendant of tho apologist, 
contains much cut Ions Information about tlio Quakers. Smith's Descriptive 
Catalogue of Tncnds Bools (London, 1637) gives the Information u hich Its tltlo 
promises. Bancroft's History of the Colonization of the United States may bo 
consulted for the Amuican history of Quakers. Tho periodicals now issued by 
members of the Quaker hotly In Groat Britain ate The Friend. The British Friend 
Friends' Quarterly Examiner, and Friends' Itcrictc. (E, 1 

QUANTAMPOH, or Kuntawtoh, a town of the Gold 
Coast region of western Africa, situated about SO miles 
north-east of Coomassio, in 7° 36' 1ST. lat. and 1° 4' W. 
long. According to Captain Brandon Kirby, who was 
the first white man to reach the place, it had in 1881 a 
resident population of 15,000, and traders passed through 
it to the number of about 25,000. Formerly it was one 
of tbe great ivory-marts of this part of Africa, and it is 
etill a centre of tlie cola-nut trade, the slave trade, <fec. 


QUARANTINE (Fr. quaraniaine, a period of forty 
days) is, in the original sense of the term, a thing of the 
past in the United Kingdom and in several of the other 
states of Europe, ns well as in America. Its interest is 
therefore largely historical, and a sketch of the ltistory 
will be given at the end of this article. But, in common 
usage, the same word is applied to the modem substitutes 
for quarantine, although these are a complete departure in 
principle or theory from the indiscriminate system of 
detention of ships and men, unlading of cargo in lazarets, 
fumigation of susceptible articles, and the like, which used 
I to be carried to .great lengths on account of the plague and 
j in connexion with the Levantine trade. 

1 Substitute for Quarantine in the United Kingdom . — Tlie 
1 modern practice is to detain or refuse “ pratique” to no 
! ship unless there be a communicable form of sickness on 
board, or there had been such during the voyage. It is 
the duty of tho officers of customs to question the captain 
as to the existence of any catching disease among tho pas- 
sengers or ship’s company ; if there be any evidence or 
suspicion of communicable infection, tbe officers of cus- 
toms report tbe same to the port sanitary authorities, who 
have power to deal with the case under tlie Public Health 
Act, and according to an order of the Local Government 
Board first issued in 1873. The medical officer of health 
proceeds at once to make an inspection, detaining the ship 
nnd all on board only until such time as the inspection can 
bo satisfactorily made, the sick removed to hospital, and 
disinfectants applied. This practice was adopted with 
success in tho case of several arrivals from Baltic and 
North Sea ports with cholera on board in 1873, no exten- 
sion of tbe disease on shore ensuing, and again in 1SS4 in 
the case of a troopship arrived at Portsmouth direct from 
Bombay, and of at least two arrivals (at Liverpool and 
Cardiff) from Marseilles, with cholera on board. It is also 
adopted from time to time on account of small-pox cases, 
and of other catching importations at the discretion of the 
port sanitary authority. 

Tho last importation of yellow fever into the United 
Kingdom was at Swansea in September 1865, by a wooden 
vessel with copper ore from St Jago de Cuba. There had 
been cases of yellow fever on board. during tbe voyage ; 
but at Swansea (as in many other instances) the infection 
spread rather from tlio ship’s hull and the unladed cargo 
than from the crew or their effects, and some fifteen deaths 
ensued. If such a case were to occur again, it would be 
dealt with, like any other communicable disease, by the 
port sanitary authority under the Public Health Act. The 
yellow-fever incident of 1865 at Swansea is the last oc- 
casion on which the sanction of the Quarantine Acts has 
been appealed to. The privy council merely directed the 
board of customs to warn tho parties implicated of their 
liability to prosecution, although no prosecution would be 
instituted. The Quarantine Acts are still unrepealed, but 
they may be said to have become practically obsolete 
during the past twenty years. 

Quarantine or its Substitutes in other European Countries. 
— The principle of insjiection, and of isolation of the sick, 
as stated above for tbe United Kingdom, was accepted with 
small reservation by the sanitary conference of Vienna in 
1874, and it is now more or less consistently acted upon 
by all tbe larger European maritime states except Spain 
and Portugal. In times of cholera panic, quarantine of the 
original kind has been imposed against all arrivals from an 
“ infected country ” by ports of the Levant and Black Sea, 
and by several Mediterranean states besides Spain. But it 
is only in tbe ports of the Iberian Peninsula that the old 
quarantine traditions remain in force from year to year; and 
it is only for them that any special account need be given. 

The principal occupation of tbe quarantine establisli- 
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they have always been Christian in character, they have 
not to any considerable extent been used as a means of 
bringing proselytes within the body. 

Quakerism in Scotland . — Quakerism was preached in 
Scotland rery soon after its rise in England ; but in the 
north and sonth of Scotland there existed independently 
of and before this preaching groups of persons who were 
dissatisfied with the national form of worship and met 

fntrpf.liRr in silence for devotion. Tlip.v nntnrellv fell into 
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hold, and were there joined by some persons oi mnuence 
and position, especially Alexander Jaffray, some time pro- 
vost of Aberdeen, and Colonel David Barclay of TJry and 
his son Koberfc, the author of the Apology. Much light 
has been thrown on the history of the Quakers in Aber- 
deenshire by the discovery in 1826 at TJry of a MS. Diary 
of Jaffray, since published with elucidations (2nd ed.. 
London, 1836). 

Ireland . — The father of Quakerism in Ireland was 
William Edmondson; his preachings began in 1653-54. 
The History of the Quakers in Ireland (from 1653 to 1752), 
by Wright and Rutty, may be consulted. 

America . — The earliest appearance of Quakers in America 
is a remarkable one. In July 1656 two women Quakers, 
Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, arrived at Boston. Under 
the general law against heresy their books were burnt by 
the hangman, they were searched for signs of witchcraft, 
they were imprisoned for five weeks and then sent away. 
During the same year eight others were sent back to 
England. 

• and 1658 laws were passed to prevent the 

introduction of Quakers into Massachusetts, and it was 
enacted that on the first conviction one ear should be cut 
off, on the second the remaining ear, and that on the third 
conviction the tongue should be bored with a hot iron 
Fines were laid upon all who entertained Quakers or were 
present at their meetings. Thereupon the Quakers, who 
were perhaps not without the obstinacy of Tririch Marcus 
Antoninus complained in the early Christians, rushed to 
Massachusetts as if invited, and the result was that the 
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Quakers, and in 1678 Fenwick with a large company of 
his co-religionists crossed the Atlantic, sailed up the Dela- 
ware, and landed at a fertile spot which he called Salem. 
Byllinge, having become embarrassed in liis circumstances, 
placed his interest in the State in the hands of Penn and 
others as trustees for his creditors, and they invited buyers, 
and companies of Quakers in Yorkshire and London were 
amongst the largest purchasers. In 1677-78 five vessels 
with eight hundred emigrants, chiefly Quakers, arrived in 
the colony (then separated from the rest of Mew Jersey 
under the name of "West Mew Jersey), and the town of 
Burlington was established. In 1677 the fundamental 
laws of West Mow Jersey were published, and recognized 
in a most absolute form tho principles of democratic 
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equality and perfect freedom of conscience. Motwitli- 
standing certain troubles from claims of the governor of 
Mew York and of the duke of York, the colony prospered, 
and in riGSl the first legislative assembly of the colony, 
consisting mainly of Quakers, was held. They agreed to 
raise an annual sum of .£200 for tho expenses of their 
commonwealth ; they assigned their governor a snlajy of 
£20; they prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to the 
Indians, and forbade imprisonment for debt. 

But beyond question tho most interesting event in con- 
nexion with Quakerism in America is the foundation by 
William Penn (q.v.) of the colony of Pennsylvania, where 
he hoped to carry into effect the principles of his sect— to 
found and govern a colony without armies or military 
power, to reduce the Indians by justice and kindness to 
civilization and Christianity, to administer justice without 
oaths, and to extend an equal toleration to all persons 
professing theism. Such was “the holy experiment," as 
Penn called it, which he tried, and which seemed as if it 

T/rnT t0 , pufc Q uakc rism to practical proof. In 

LG81 he obtained a grant of the colony from Charles II, 
and m the following year settled the frame of government 
for the State and sailed for America. Here he entered 
mto his celebrated treaty of unity with the Indians, “le 

IS £ tr • C “ f “ P - eS etlcs Catena qui n’est point 
<5t6 jur6 et qrn n esfc point 6te rompu." Wlmt was the 
result of this attempt to realize Quaker principles in a new 
countryandouavirginsoi 1 ? The answer is mlomercspeSI 
indecisive. During the time that the Quaker influence 
nas predominant, and for seventy years after the founrln 
ion of Pennsylvania, the Indians are Sid never to hat 
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broke out between the province properly so-called and the 
temtories which afterwards became the State of Delaware. 
Penn was engaged in’ protracted quarrels as to the bound- 
aries of his State; the English crown made requisitions 
on the colonists for men and money to support the war in 
America against France. Penn was during some years 
suspended by the crown from his rights as governor ; his 
son and one of the deputy governors whom he sent out 
disgraced themselves by their licentious conduct; the 
colony gradually passed away from under the influence 
of Quakerism; and Penn’s “Civitas Dei” faded into an 
American republic. For many years large numbers of 
Quakers emigrated from England to America. The most 
noteworthy incidents in their history are the part which 
they have taken in that movement which has ended in the 
abolition of slavery in the United States and the interest 
which they have exhibited in the native Indians. 

France . — The origin of the few Quaker congregations which exist 
in Franco is curious. It seems that amongst the Cnmisards wore 
found a few who disapproved of the military operations by which 
their frionds resisted the persecution of Louis XIV. , who believed 
in a spiritual light, who met for silent worship, and in other 
respects wore like Quakers. Certain it is that towards the end of 
last century a small body of persons holding these views and these 
practices oxisted at Congenita and other villages at the foot of the 
Cevcnnes. During the war between England and France conse- 
quent on the American straggle for independence a Quaker was 
part owner in two luggers, which, against hisprotests, were employed 
ns privateers and captured two valuable prizes ; he took his share of 
the spoil, invested and accumulated it, and on the conclusion of 
peace in 1783 advertised in the Gazette de France for the ownors of 
the captured ships. This advertisement camo to the knowledge of 
the little body at Congenifes, and lienco a communication was estab- 
lished between the French and English Quakers. Probably about 
the same time certain American Quakers, on the invitation of the 
French Government, migrated from Nantucket to Dunkirk, for the 

S se of extending tlio fisheries. A curious episode in Quaker 
y is the presentation, on 10th February 1791, to the National 
Assembly of a petition from these two bodies of French Quakers, and 
the reply of the president. The petition and answor were printed 
by Baudoin, printer to the Assembly. 

Germany and Norway . — In both these countries exist small bodies 
of persons who have adopted the views and practices of the Quakers. 
These bodies date from early in the present century. 

Statistics of Quakerism . — The number of Quakers in England and 
Wales in T680 was probably about 40,000, and in 1806 about 
32,000. In 1883 the total number of members in England, Wales, 
and Scotland was returned as 16,219 (193 were in Scotland), an 
increase of 106 on the previous year, and the number of habitual 
attenders of meetings of the body, not members, was 5380, an in- 
crease of 150. In Ireland thoro wero, in 1888, 2812 Quakers. 
The Quakers in America number probably (including all bodies 
which claim to ho Friends) from, 90,000 to 100,000 and upwards. 
Besides these there arc in Nonray about 200, in France from 70 to 
80, in Germany from 60 to 00, and in Australia and Now Zealand 
from 500 to 600 Quakers. 

Bibliography.— The writings of tlio early Quakers aro numerous; the most 
notouortliy aio the Journal of George Fox and the Life of Tliorrms Elhvooil, both 
autobiographies, tho Apology of Itobert Barclay, and tlio works of Penn and 
Pcnington. Tlio History of the Quakers by william Sewcl, n Dutch Quaker, 
was translated into English, and has gone through several editions ; a History of 
the Quakers by Gough may al, o ho consulted. The Sufferings of the Quakers, by 
Basse (London, 1763), Is tho chief authority ns to tho pcraocutions they endured. 
The Peculiarities of the Society of Friends, and tlio otlicrwrltlngs of Joseph John 
Gurney, exhibit the modem E\ angelical Quakerism, The Book of Discipline of tho 
Society, fin Its succeasivo editions from 1782 to 1883, is tlio only authoritative 
statement of the views of tho Society on Christian practice and church govern- 
monr, and a compaiison of tho different editions would throw Unlit on the changes 
of sentiment in tho body. The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
CommonteeaUh (London, 187C) # hy Robert Barclay, a descendant of tho apologist, 
contains much crnlons Information about tho Quakers. Smith’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Friends' Books (London, 1867) gives tho Information which Its titlo 
promises. Bancroft’s History of the Colonisation of the United States may bo 
consulted for the Ameiicnn history of Quakers. Tlio periodicals now Issued by 
members of tlio Qunkor body In Groat Britain aro The Friend, The British Friend, 
Friends' Quarterly Examiner, and Friends' Review. (E. F.) 

QUANTAMPOH, or Ktxntampoh, a town of tlie Gold 
Coast region of •western. Africa, situated about 80 miles 
north-east of Coomassie, in 7° 36' N. lat. and 1° 4' ’W. 
long. According to Captain Brandon Kirby, who was 
the first white man to reach the place, it had in 1881 a 
resident population of 15,000, and traders passed through 
it to the number of about 25,000. Formerly it was one 
of the great ivory-marts of this part of Africa, and it is 
still a centre of the cola-nut trade, the slave trade, &c. 
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QUARANTINE (Fr. quarantame, a period of forty 
days) is, in the original sense of the term, a thing of the 
past in the United Kingdom and in several of the other 
states of Europe, as well as in America. Its interest is 
therefore largely historical, and a sketch of the history 
will be given at the end of this article. But, in common 
usage, the same word is applied to the modern substitutes 
for quarantine, although these are a complete departure in 
principle or theory from the indiscriminate system of 
detention of ships and men, unlading of cargo in lazarets, 
fumigation of susceptible articles, and the like, which used 
to be carried to .great lengths on account of the plague and 
in connexion with the Levantine trade. 

Substitute for Quarantine in the United Kingdom. — The 
modern practice is to detain or refuse “ pratique” to no 
ship unless there be a communicable form of sickness on 
board, or there had been such during the voyage. It is 
the duty of the officers of customs to question the captain 
as to the existence of any catching disease among the pas- 
sengers or ship’s company ; if there be any evidence or 
suspicion of communicable infection, the officers of cus- 
toms report the same to the port sanitary authorities, who 
have power to deal with the case under the Public Health 
Act, and according to an order of the Local Government 
Board first issued in 1873. The medical officer of health 
proceeds at once to make an inspection, detaining the ship 
and all on board only until such time as the inspection can 
be satisfactorily made, the sick removed to hospital, and 
disinfectants applied. This practice was adopted with 
success in the case of several arrivals from Baltic and 
North Sea ports with cholera on board in 1873, no exten- 
sion of the disease on shore ensuing, and again in 1884 in 
the case of a troopship arrived at Portsmouth direct from 
Bombay, and of at least two arrivals (at Liverpool and 
Cardiff) from Marseilles, with cholera on hoard. It is also 
adopted from time to time on account of small-pox cases, 
and of other catching importations at the discretion of the 
port sanitary authority. 

The last importation of yellow fever into the United 
Kingdom was at Swansea in September 1865, by a wooden 
vessel with copper ore from St Jago de Cuba. There had 
been cases of yellow fever on board. during the voyage ; 
but at Swansea (as in many other instances) the infection 
spread rather from the ship’s hull and the unladed cargo 
than from the crew or tlieir effects, and some fifteen deaths 
ensued. If such a case were to occur again, it would be 
dealt with, like any other communicable disease, by the 
port sanitary authority under the Public Health Act The 
yellow-fever incident of 1865 at Swansea is the last oc- 
casion on which the sanction of the Quarantine Acts has 
been appealed to. The privy council merely directed the 
board of customs to warn the parties implicated of their 
liability to prosecution, although no prosecution would be 
instituted. The Quarantine Acts are still unrepealed, but 
they may be said to have become practically obsolete 
during the past twenty years. 

Quarantine or its Substitutes in other European Countries. 
— The principle of inspection, and of isolation of the sick, 
as stated above for the United Kingdom, was accepted with 
small reservation by the sanitary conference of Vienna in 
1874, and it is now more or less consistently acted upon 
by all the larger European maritime states except Spain 
and Portugal. In times of cholera panic, quarantine of the 
original kind has been imposed against all arrivals from an 
“ infected country ” by ports of the Levant and Black Sea, 
and by several Mediterranean states besides Spain. But it 
is only in the ports of the Iberian Peninsula that the old 
quarantine traditions remain in force from year to year; and 
it is only for them that any special account need be given. 

The principal occupation of the quarantine establish- 

XX. — 20 
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Minorca. Vessels arriving at Spanish ports with foul 
bills of health (from Havana, <fce., in ordinary times, and 
from various ports in cholera times) must proceed to one 

M apa ont\Ai‘nfnrl cfnfinnc fn norfnPfll n!intn»». 


ment at Lisbon all the year round is with arrivals from 
Brazil, where yellow fever is endemic, The lazaretto 
of Lisbon, which is probably the largest and in ordinary 
times the busiest in the world, is situated on a hill opposite 
the Belem Tower, 4 miles below the city. The present 
establishment was erected by tho Portuguese Government 
at a cost of over £200,000. It consists of seven perfectly 
distinct pavilions standing radially in a semicircle with 
the convexity to the river. It is managed by an inspector 
who is under the minister of the interior. Public tenders j quarantine, is 

are invited every year, or every two yearn, foT boarding and is in any part 1 ._ — — - , 

lodging the passengers according to their classes on board * all arrivals from its ports may he subjected to a quaran- 
sliip (1st, 2d, and 3d), the contract being given to the I tine of observation. This abstract doctrine, which can 

lowest bidder. The present prices for board and lodging j hardly be approved by responsible medical authority, was 

per diem are about 5s. 6d. 1st class, 3s. 2nd class, and j acted on for a short time as recently as 1883 and 1884, 

Is. 6d. steerage. The establishment is carried on at a , when cholera was in Egypt and in Provence. 
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or other of these appointed stations to perform their quaran- 
tine. A “ quarantine of observation,” which is usually for 
six or three days, and is imposed on vessels with clean 
bills, may be performed at any port. It is a routine 
maxim of the Madrid board of health that any country, 
such as the United Kingdom, which does not practise 
quarantine, is ipao facto suspected when a foreign epidemic 
is in any part of Europe to which its vessels trade ; and 
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Next to Spain and Portugal, Turkey and Greece a re the 
countries in Europe whore the old quarantine traditions 
have most vitality, owing doubtless to their nearness to 
former seats of plague in the Levant. The lazarets 
at the Piraeus and in the Dardanelles are considerable 
establishments, mostly used now in times of cholera. 
Ships bound inwards for Turkish ports take health- 
guards on board in the Dardanelles. There arc many 
other lazarets at Mediterranean, Adriatic, and Levantine 
ports, including Malta and Gibraltar, surviving from the 


loss to the Government. Quarantine is imposed, as a 

matter of fact, on all ships, passengers, luggage, and cargo 

coming from the Brazils. The term varies from five days 

to seven days, according as the Brazilian port is considered 

infected or suspected. A bill of health is issued to tho 

captain by the Portugese consul at the port of sailing, 

which usually bears on it that so many deaths from yellow 

fever had occurred during tho previous eight or ten days. 

If clean bills of health were issued, the quarantine would 

be raised ; and this has happened for shoTt nerinck at 

, t'i • " in-nous ai , jhak,, mumuuig juuiia ana ijiorailar. surviving from the 
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once with their hand baggage. Throughout the Test of the 
year all passengers from the Brazils have to go to the 
lazaretto and stay there the alloted time, their effects 
being aired fumigated, or disinfected. If Lisbon be the 

CdJ? ft 8 ^ 80 ’ ‘f-r caTgo * rom an infect «l ship will bo 
landed at the lazaret for purification if so directed. There 

Bft •ehodatoof “susceptible articles/’ which includes 
eu?e l’„vl air, f ll T P ’ le . ttelS ’ P arC<5,S) and other correspond. 

SP ^ 1 nen ’ skin > and 

shk. lliese articles are fumiroitn.1 - 1.1 : . 
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it was never seriously practised even for the plague, and 
by the states bordering on the Baltic it was given ui» 
I tle 6 . amc t,mc ns it fell into disuse in Great Britain 2 
I in Norwegian ports subsequent to 18CC there were 3128 
coa " trica infected with cholera, on board 
which 25 cases of cholera wore found and 29 cases of 

but tbc malady obtained no footing on shore 
although quarantine was not enforced. In 1873, when 

•R t. ' - , Biun, icatnera and i North^ ^ rcvalcnt -several ports of the Baltic and 

silk. These articles are fumigated with chlorinp - th* ™ # 0 . ^cas, there were o50 arrivals at Xonvedan Ports 

T* f «■» *wp fa JL S 3 ; 3 «„”e At 1 Ss, "'Tf am ° n e »tM, 1 ?™ 4 T 3 
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tend. i S t -I’ 10 I’P’WPSPto and ejects (or Lisbon Are siS ^ v py . !,y ‘"M«u>n and isolation ot tho 

Er ,” rid ’’ »“ d <to wssel proceeds ’ £d in ISff?" a ‘f i ”;. S0 ° vessel, acre qnnra,,- 

ine ” Sl" a " ( Llv f- P °° w Southampton) “inquaran- 1 found TW not ..° D ®fJ f wlieh was any case of cholera 
me, which means - 1 - - quaran - ™ nd - immunity of tho United Kingdom in 1873 

net 1884, notwithstanding the arriral of ships 

and cv f (i« 1873) the unobserved land 
rifn ha -1 been m «n'ioned already, 

BtiU eul? K 7 a ^ m€ -~ Aland ^ uaTaatiac o« a frontier Is 

timo to timc 

Ventimiglia and Modena and br^ ^ aga . lnst France at 
the pass* of the SSjA S&SX*. *>«• 


tinq/’ which means 

to a WnJ ship S « ™ £ S"' 1£” ™ 
no cases of yellow fever have 3-2*, Fo , r maD y 7*^ 
suspected passengers landed , 8 ®, d . evelo P 8d among the 
instances have there 3 beerf cases anfon* 1 f h" ^ ° r thre ° 
establishment who are occM^h thT^ ° f the 
merchandise. The Lisbon chamber th basgage ai) d 
in favour of a modification of the ° f c °J nraerce is now 
regulations in conformity with t ^ narantl ? e )aTr > and of 
experience— name] v tlnf^TiA f * e P rominen ^ factn of 

through personal contact, bat soJelVh ^ Start f d 051 stor e 
Rhip’s hull, ballast careo nr f 7 by ® man ations from a 
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chief occasion of quarantine on the American continent 
and adjacent islands is the endemic existence of yellow 
fever in Brazilian and West Indian Jiarhours, particularly 
Havana and Bio de Janeiro (and, since 1853, in Callao and 
other Peruvian ports). During the yellow-fever season from 
April to November, the ports of the United States are on 
the outlook, under the quarantine laws of each State, to de- 
tain vessels with yellow fever on board arriving from Gulf 
.ports or from the West Indies and Brazil. In like manner 
the ports of the Hirer Plate would protect themselves 
against foul arrivals from Brazil ; and some of the Mexican 
Gulf and West Indian harbours will even practise quaran- 
tine against each- other according as the fever happens to 
be epidemic here or there. The practice at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other United States 
ports is to detain only the sick, or those who are reasonably 
suspected, the lazaret (usually on an island in the harbour) 
being practically a hospital for sailors, immigrants, and 
other newly-arrived persons suffering from communicable 
disease. In some years the cases of yellow fever arriving 
at New York have been numerous, and an epidemic has 
now and again arisen among the residents near the lazaret. 
Experience has shown that the ship’s hull, foul ballast, 
and the like have been the real sources of infection, cases 
occurring at New York every year among the labourers on 
infected ships. It is only occasionally that the unlading 
of the cargo of a yellow-fever ship into the quarantine 
barges has been insisted on. The classification of ships 
according as they carry clean or foul bills of health has 
been found to be practically unworkable in the United 
States, a foirl bill being a rare thing. The severity of the 
quarantine is left, accordingly, very much to the discretion 
of the medical officer of the port. According to the de- 
finition of the National Board of Health, quarantine is 
“ the administration employed to determine the presence 
or absence of the causes of contagious or infectious diseases, 
and to secure the removal or destruction of such causes 
and it does not imply detention for any specified time, nor 
for more time than is necessary for the above purposes. 
Notwithstanding the creation of a National Board of 
Health for the Federal Union, quarantine is still an affair 
of the States acting independently. The detection and 
isolation of small-pox cases is one of the chief occupations 
of the quarantine officers at United States ports. 

As regards the introduction of cholera into the United 
States, Billings says : — “ The present quarantine systems of 
the United States are now probably unable to prevent the 
introduction of this disease, as they have been heretofore. 
Unless the disease had actually occurred on board ship, 
very little precaution would be taken, and very few of our 
ports have the necessary facilities for properly dealing with 
a large passenger ship having cholera on board, in such 
a manner as to obtain a reasonable amount of security 
without causing unreasonable delay, involving unnecessary 
suffering and danger on the part of those not actually sick ” 
(Trans. Internat. Med Congress, London, 1881, iv. 416). 

In several instances, when cholera has broken out 
among emigrants in a transatlantic steamship, the vessel 
has put into Halifax, N. S., where there are facilities for 
quarantining passengers ; and more than once the epidemic, 
although of the most threatening kind, has gone no farther. 
New Orleans has proved itself a more likely port of entry 
for cholera than any of the Atlantic ports. 

In the ports of South America and the West Indies the 
quarantine practice is variable and empirical. Sometimes 
an absolute cordon has been established, as in the instance 
of Dominica against Guadeloupe in 1865-66 during the 
cholera. The smaller and healthier the community the 
more severe is the quarantine likely to be. In the West 
Indies, the Bermudas, <5rc., the very remarkable disease of 
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dengue (probably a modern hybrid form) is considered to 
be an importable infection which quarantine can keep out. 

Quarantine in the Red Sea and at Suez . — Cholera having 
come to Europe in 1S65 by a new route, by the pilgrim * 
traffic to Mecca, the conference of Constantinople in 1866 
took into consideration the question of a quarantine at the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Since that time such a quaran- 
tine has been instituted for pilgrim ships at the island of 
Xamaran on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, some 200 
miles within the straits. Since the severe outbreak of 
cholera at Mecca in the end of 1881, the quarantine for 
pilgrim ships at Xamaran has become more stringent. 
The slight outbreak at Mecca in 1882 is said, without 
good reason, to have arisen owing to three English steam- 
ships with pilgrims having evaded that quarantine. AH 
pilgrim ships whatsoever are required to stop at Xamaran, 1 
and the pilgrims from cholera-stricken countries in the 
East are disembarked and kept under observation in the 
lazarets on the island for ten or fifteen days. 2 

On the dispersal of the hajj at Mecca, another quaran- 
tine is performed by the pilgrims returning by way of 
Suez, who are usually only a small fraction of the whole 
assemblage. They are disembarked either at Wejli on the 
Arabian coast half way between Jeddah and Suez, or at 
Tor on the Sinaitic side of the Gulf of Suez, sometimes 
even at both places. After the epidemic at Mecca from 
September to December 1881, it was not until the 19tli 
February 18S2 that the last company of pilgrims was 
allowed to re-embark at Wejh for Suez, by the authority 
of an inspecting sanitary commission from Egypt. If no 
suspicious cases occur, the detention is for fourteen days; 
but a single case subjects the whole group in which it had 
appeared to a further term of quarantine. Pilgrims bound 
for Smyrna, Beyrout, or other ports in the Levant are 
subjected to another term of quarantine in the lazaret 
of the port of arrival. Those proceeding landwards to 
Damascus undergo a quarantine at Moses’ Wells. 

The usefulness of this control over the movements of the 
Mecca pilgrims has been much debated. Regarding the ad- 
vantages of the quarantine after the breaking up of the hajj 
there lias been a good deal of positive evidence since 1865 ; 
but the detention at Xamaran is a much more questionable 
affair. In a great assemblage at Mecca, such as that of 
1881, there are all the conditions for the fresh breeding of 
a choleraic form of sickness, which shall be communicable 
to others, just as there have often been (in the common- 

1 The working of the quarantine at Xamaran will be best understood 
from a particular instance. The steamship “ Hesperia ” sailed in 
July 1882 from. Bombay for Jeddah with 498 pilgrims, who had been 
inspected under tlie Native Passengers Act. She arrived on the 2(ith 
July at Aden, where she was quarantined for ten clays owing to the 
death of one of the firemen from cholera. Xamaran was reached on 
the 8th of August, and the pilgrims landed for a ten days’ quarantine. 
Deaths having occurred among the pilgrims on shore, a second quaran- 
tine of ten days was imposed ; and towards the expiry of that time 
the health officer again placed the ship in quarantine for ten days owing 
to more deaths on shore. On September 8, when the vessel was still 
in quarantine, it became necessary to proceed to Aden for coals, steam 
haring been kept up continually owing to the dangerous uature of tlie 
quarantine moorings? In leaving Xamaran tlie ship broke her quaran- 
tine, and only escaped the threatened fire of the Tmkish gunboat by 
her speed. She returned from Aden on the 19th September, and re- 
embavked her passengers for Jeddah on the 23d, tu o of them dying in 
tlie boats during the embarkation. .The drinking-water of tlie quaran- 
tine camp at Xamaran was credibly stated to be in a fetid condition, 
causing vomiting anil purging, and the food insufficient and inferior. 
Each pilgrim had to pay 10 rupees, and the ship 12, 000 piastres of sani- 
tary dues. After landing her passengers at Jeddah, the “ Hesperia ” 
proceeded on her voyage to Liverpool, undergoing a twenty-four hours’ 
quarantine of observation at Suez. — Brit. Med. Journ., 1882, ii. 952. 

a The international sanitary conference of Rome (1885) has pro- 
posed a relaxation of the rnle: each ship' with more than thirty 
pilgrims to carry a doctor, and no ship to be detained more than 24 
hours, nor the pilgrims disembarked, unless there be or has been 
cholera on board. 
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sense view) the elements of its de novo origin P r ®' 

cisely similar circumstances among a multitude Hindus 
at Hurdwar, or other religious places of resort lfl India, an 
the excessive pains taken to exclude hypothetical cases of 
the communicable disease coming from India, Java, or other 
endemic centre are disproportionate so lon £ 
assurance that the soil of Mecca is not Ltself about to 
become a breeding-place of the poison de novo On the 
other hand the dispersal from Mecca a obviously an occa- 
sion for sanitary precautions. . f 

for the general traffic from the East a quarantine of 
observation of twenty-four hours is imposed on arrivals at 
Suez from time to time when cholera is formally declared 
to be epidemic in Bombay or other Eastern port. Under 
such circumstances, ships pass through the canal in 
quarantine, having their canal pilots either on board the 
ship “ in quarantine,” or, under an older and more cum- 
brous arrangement, navigating the vessel from^ a _ steam- 
launch. In like manner, the coaling at Port Said is done 
in quarantine, and the mails and passengers landed at 
Brindisi under the same restrictions and formalities. 
The question of a more searching quarantine at Suez 
for the general Eastern traffic has been much discussed 
in the French Academy of Medicine, and has been 
taken up more recently at Berlin ; but the weight of 
opinion (led by M. de Lesseps) is against any such inter- 
ference with the quick despatch of vessels, as at once futile 
and impracticable. 1 During all the years that the canal 
has been open, cholera has become epidemic in Europe 
only once owing to direct importation from the East, 
namely in 1884, when the vehicle was a transport returned 
from Saigon ; and the circumstances in that case were such 
that a quarantine at Suez, unless it had included the ship’s 
hull and the personal effects on board, would have made 
no real difference. .On the other hand, transports with 
recognized cholera on board have on two or three pre- 
vious occasions been passed through the canal with all 
despatch, and no harm done on shore either in the isthmus 
of Suez or at the port of arrival (Portsmouth, Toulon). 

Piuxcm.cs or Quabaxtise.— Plague, yellow fever, and Asiatic 
cholera are the three great spreading diseases which have been 
successively the subject of quarantine restrictions. 

For many years plague has ceased to hare any practical interest 
in this connexion ; the last occasion of alarm in the Mediterranean 
ports was the outbreak of 1859, at Benghazi, in Tripoli ; and at 
the present date the sole concern is about the land quarantine 
along the Tnrko-Persian and Russo-Persian frontiers. It is for 
yellow fever and Asiatic cholera, therefore, that tho principles of 
quarantine have chiefly to be discussed, the epidemiological prin- 
ciples being somewhat different in the two cases. But one or two 
remarks have to bo made about the theory of preventing thB intro- 
duction of other communicable diseases. 

in the .draft of an international bill of health which was adopted 
by the international sanitary congress at Washington in 1881 
small-pox and typhus are scheduled along with plague, yellow 
fever, and cholera. Although there are few countries vSrere small • 
pox has not obtained a footing, yet every seaport finds it advisable 
io«= t J re 7 C V fc tbc fr “ entIa . nCB fresh cases. Thus Denmark, in 
Jr- r precautions against the importation of small-pox from the 
Thames, it is mostly in Australia, New Zealand ri. , 
other coio nw » j 
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amidst for suS general precaution being 

tho°fhct that tho disease in some instances had not occurred during 
the voyage, but only after the emigrants had landed in the new 
country. 8 Another illustration of flic need of quite special rules 
fnrtvnhus and of the need of freedom from dogmatic bias about 
pre-existing disease germs, is the remarkable outbreak at Liverpool 
In I8S9. The epidomic was clearly traced to an Egyptian frigate 
with four hundred souls on board, many of them convicts in chmns- 
The vessel arrived in tho Mersey from Alexandria in an indcscnb- 
able state of filtb ; about one hundred of the crew and others were 
on tho sick list from diarrhoea, dysentery, ami tl.e like »; but none 
of the cases were typlins, nor n as thore-a smglo case of that disease 
aiuoug the ship's company from first to last. The typhus occurred 
in the pilot and others who went on board in tho river, among the 
attendants at a hath to which the filthy crew were sent to bo 
washed, and among the patients of the Southern Hospital, into 
which some of the Arabs and Nubians wore admitted for common 
complaints. To make quarantine effective against typhus, « is 
necessary to keep in mind that the specific fever may be vicarious 
to a common condition of filtb and general misery. It is a modified 
form of tho samo principle of viennons infection that, in the his- 
torical retrospect, gives ns the key to the much more important 
problem of yellow fever, a disease which is to be regarded as a 
special form of typhus. „ __ „ 

Principles of Quarantine against Fellow Fever .— The first Yellow 
requirement in tho quarantine doctrine of yellow fever is to know fever- 
where the disease is endemic, that is to say, where its poison exists 
in such a form that it may rise in exhalations from the harbour 
mud, alluvial foreshores, or wharves and shipping quarters In 
general, or may enter tho bilges of ships with tin* water. There 
is a natural reluctance on the part of seafaring communities in tho 
western hemisphere to admit that they harbour the seeds of yellow 
fever; but some of the endemic foci of the disease arc beyond 
dispute. The principal arc Havana and Rio de Janeiro. But if 
we take tho whole historical period of yellow fever into our view, 
from 1640 onwards, we shall find that there is hardly a single great 
slave port in the New World that has not been at one time or 
another a native seat and source of the miasmatic virus of yellow 
fever. Some of these have long since got rid of the poisonous 
exhalations, such as Philadelphia and Baltimore ; others, such as 
Norfolk, Charleston, and Savannah, have in all probability seen the 
worst days of the fever, and arc now practically free irom the taint 
in their harbours and their soil ; but there are other United States 
ports, such as New Orleans, for which the like assurance cannot as 
yet be given. In the "West Indies the ports of the Spanish An- 
tilles are the worst primary breeding-places of tho poison at tho 
present day ; although in the 17th and 18th centuries Bridgetown 
(Barbados), English Harbour (Antigua), Port Royal (Martinique), 
and_ Basse Torre (Guadeloupe) were poisonous to the crows of the 
stationary men-of-war to an almost incredible extent On tbe main- 
land, Georgetown, Demerars, is in the same rank ; and the Brazilian 
porta (particularly Bio) have been so since 1849. Besides these 
harbours, all of them among the principal slave-ports at one time 
or another, there are others, such as Yera Cruz, Tampico, Clmgres, 
and Porto Bello, which would seem to have lurking in their soil 
or shore-mud the specifically noxious thing that produces yellow 
lever ; but it is a question whether these have not got tbe virus at 
second-hand from other centres in the Gulf. Again, it is probable 
that the occasional outbreaks at Monte Video had been caused bv 
material quantities of the specifically noxious filth carried thither 
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Enrope, have been traced to other souices than the persons of the 
sick. Even a ship with a fever-stricken crew is dangerons, not so 
much because of the fever among the crew, but on account of those 
lurking causes of- yellow fever in the ship through winch the crew 
themselves were infected. There is an overwhelming mass of testi- 
mony that the real risk of importing the yellow-fever virus is 
always in the foul bilges of wooden ships, which had been tying 
in one of the endemic yellow-fever harbours, The poison is sucked 
in through the ship’s seams ; it ferments or multiplies in her bilges, 
rises as miasmata to infect the hold or ’tween decks, sometimes 
clinging to cargo, and perhaps making no sign until the cargo is all 
out. Again, in temperate latitudes, the virus may be imported 
and do no harm, unless it meet with a tract of exceptionally hot 
weather, such as happened at Swansea in 1865." According to this 
principle, all iron ships, which have little -or no bilge -water, and 
all clean ships whatsoever, are practically free from the risk of 
importing an epidemic of yellow fever, even although one or more 
of their passengers or crew may have developed the malady on the 
voyage, having come on board in the stage of its incubation. The 
only question of practical consequence in the case of iron steam- 
ships arises in connexion with the modern practice of carrying 
water-ballast in tanks or compartments of the ship’s bottom. 
On the other hand a wooden ship from a yellow-fever port, espe- 
cially if she have open seams and had lain long in the harbour or 
“ careenage,” is not above suspicion on arriving during hot weather, 
even if no cases of yellow fever had occurred ou board during the 
voyage. Such vessels have often earned the yellow-fever poison in 
their bilges ; in some cases they had not been suspected until it 
was too late, and in other cases of mysterious outbreaks they have 
never been suspected at all because they had no actual cases on 
board. The grand lesson of experience in yellow fever is that the 
ship's hull is infinitely more dangerous than the persons of yellow- 
fever patients ; and a ship’s hull is dangerons only because there 
is a material quantity of specifically poisonous filth fermenting in 
the recesses of the hold. All high-class iron ships, and clean ships 
in general, are, for common-sense purposes, above suspicion. The 
persons of the sick are little likely to introduce the fever ; bnt foul 
linen, bedding, and clothes are a source of danger, especially if 
they have been in a box or handle for some tune (witness the 
slight outbreak at Madrid in 1878 on the unpacking of soldiers’ 
baggage brought via Santander from Cuba). 

Principles of Quarantine against Cholera . — The peculiar dangers 
of cholera diffusion arise from the vomited and purged matters 
which are characteristic of the common type of the malady. Under 
certain circumstances the discharges of the sick are infective ; they 
are probably not infective as they come from the body ; hut even 
minute quantities of the choleraic matters, if they have fermented 
in the ground, or in boxes and bundles of foul linen, bedding, or 
clothes, may exhale a virus which is often suddenly prostrating 
in its action. Thus every person with cholera, or even with 
choleraic diarrhoea in times of epidemic, is a source whence many 
more may be poisoned. When the choleraic matters percolate into 
wells or reservoirs the poisoning may be on a great scale. Cholera 
with such infective properties is an exotic to the soil of Europe and 
probably of all countries except south-eastern Asia ; and, if the in- 
fective discharges of cholera patients from the East were kept out 
of Western soil, no choleraic disease would he likely to become 
epidemic on the latter. Such exclusion has been more or less the 
endeavour of all Western states from the time of the first invasion 
through Central Asia in 1831. The only question is whether, by 
attempting too much, they have not lost the opportunity of con- 
trolling the spread of the disease by less drastic means. The 
instances where cholera has been kept out by a rigid cordon, or the 
strictest form of quarantine, are few: it is probable that Spain 
owed her immunity in 1849, when all the rest of Europe suffered, 
to her policy of exclusion ; there was a strikingly successful instance 
of the same in the case of Dominica in 1865, during a frightful 
cholera mortality in Guadeloupe, only 22 miles distant ; and it has 
happened^ more than once for Portugal to keep out the epidemic 
and for Sicily to protect herself for a time against the mainland 
of Italy. But in the great majority of instances the quarantines 
against cholera have been “elaborate illustrations, of leakiness.” 
Island communities have the best chances of succeeding; but in 
the case of the British Islands the attempt has been abandoned 
as impracticable. The British policy of attempting a good deal 
less was justified by success in 1873, when the Baltic and North 
Sea trade went on uninterruptedly, notwithstanding the presence 
of cholera at various ports across the water. In 1874 the inter- 
national sanitary conference of Vienna adopted an abstract 
resolution by a large majority approximately in favour of the 
British practice^ though the conference of Borne in 1885 was 
slightly reactionary. According to this practice a case of cholera 
is received into the country with much the same sort of assurance as 
a case of typhoid fever would he. There is much reason to believe 
that in both cases the agency of the soil or other terlium quid is 
needed to give potency to the poison, and that the diffusion of both 
diseases can be limited by disposing of the discharges of the sick in 
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such a way that they shall neither taint the soil or the water, 
nor ferment on unwashed linen or bedding. Wherever a filth- 
sodden soil receives the choleraic matters, poisonous miasmata will 
rise from it ; and such miasmata will also arise even in houses or 
on board ship, or from bundles and boxes of effects, if cleanliness 
he thoroughly overpowered by the stress of events. In India such 
cholera-soils exist from year to year, or are capable of being made 
on occasion, as at great religious fairs ; and in that respect some 
Indian soils are to cholera what certain of the harbours and fore- 
shores of the western hemisphere are to yellow fever. Both dis- 
eases in their native seats are primarily caused by specific miasmata 
from the tainted soil. But in Europe the spreading power of cholera 
is infinitely greater than that of yellow fever because the choleraic 
matters are more copious, and more likely to ferment under all 
circumstances of climate, locality (coast and interior), states of 
weather, and differences of race. But there is stiU. a reasonable 
prospect of finding a good substitute for quarantine against cholera 
in the fact that its power of spreading is certainly made subject to 
conditions. The maxim for cholera is — Take care of the conditions, 
and the disease will take care of itself. Cholera is what Pettenkofer 
calls an “ exogenous ” infection : the infective matter acquires its 
virulence, not in or upon the body, os in a case of small-pox, hut 
outside the body, amidst filth or other sanitary neglect. The reason 
why cholera is more difficult to manage than typhoid fever is that 
it is peculiarly a disease of the poor ; "poverty has always been the 
true quartermaster of cholera. The virus is transported (in the 
West at least) from place to place largely by emigrants, religious 
pilgrims (as in Russia), fugitives, tramps, or others hard pressed 
by circumstances ; one of the most remarkable instances of that 
kind is its alleged transmission, in 1833, from Kansas across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific by parties of Indians successively 
infected. The danger from the wandering poor is all the greater 
that they would be naturally unwilling under any circumstances 
to sacrifice their small belongings of clothes, bedding, and the like, 
which are often The real media of infection. It is not to be denied 
that the old-fashioned detention for a week or more in a lazaret has 
still something to recommend it for such poor classes of travellers ; 
but the detention will be more likely to give vitality to any lurk- 
ing virus of the disease than to extinguish it, unless the lazaret be 
particularly well found in all the conveniences of living. 

History of Quarantine. — The first lazarets in Europe were con- 
structed for the plague ; and that disease was the only one for 
which quarantine was practised (not to mention the earlier isolation 
of lepers, and the attempts to check the invasion of syphilis in 
northern Europe about 1490) down to the advent of yellow fever 
in Spain at the beginning of the 19th century, and the arrival ot 
Asiatic cholera in 1831. Venice took the lead in measures to 
check the spread of ‘plague, having appointed three guardians of 
tlie public health in the first years of the Black Death (1348). The 
next record of preventive measures comes from Reggio in Modena 
in 1374. The first lazaret was founded by Venice in 1403, on 
a small island adjoining the city; in 1467 Genoa followed the 
example of Venice ; and in 1476 the old leper hospital of Marseilles 
was converted into a plague hospital, the great lazaret of that city, 
perhaps the most complete of its kind, having been founded in 1526 
on the island of Pomegue. 

The practice at all the Mediterranean lazarets was not different 
from the English procedure in the Levantine and North-African 
trade, to which tlie rest of this sketch will be confined. On the 
approach of cholera in 1831 some new lazarets were set up at 
Western ports, notably a very extensive establishment near 
Bordeaux, afterwards turned to another use. 

The plague had disappeared from England, never to return, for 
more than thirty years before the practice of quarantine against it 
was definitely established by an Act of Parliament of Queen Anne’s 
reign (1710). The first Act was called for, owing to an alarm 
lest plague should be imported from Poland and the Baltic; the 
second Act of 1721 was due to the disastrous prevalence of plague 
at Marseilles and other places in Provence; it was renewed in 1733 
owing to a fresh outbreak of tlie malady on the Continent, and 
again in 1743 owing to the disastrous epidemic at Messina. In 
1752 a rigorous quarantine clause was introduced into an Act 
regulating the Levantine trade ; and various arbitrary orders were 
issued during the next twenty years to meet the supposed danger 
of infection from the Baltic. Although no plague cases ever 
came to England all those years, the restrictions on traffic became 
more and more stringent (following the movements of medical 
do"ma), and in 1788 a very oppressive Quarantine Act was passed, 
with provisions affecting cargoes in particular. The first year of 
this century marks tlie turning point in quarantine legislation ; a 
parliamentary committee sat on the practice, and a more reasonable 
Act arose on their report. In 1805 there was another new Act, 
and in 1823-24 again an elaborate inquiry followed by an Act mak- 
ing the quarantine only at discretion of the privv council, -and at 
the same time recognizing yellow fever “ or other highly infectious 
disorder” as calling for quarantine measures along with plague. 
The steady approach of cholera in 1831 was the last occasion in 
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r.rautme Uti^amst pl^u. mav bo said to hxi o disappeared. 
S SSno ' establishment ldl Rind.mll} into di. U .e, nnd u hot 
repr Suited by a bulk at the Motheibank (iortsmoutli). 13 

LjTnt nn sol pli foi foimal reasons. 

Eor a number of )cais after the passing of the first Quaniii tinc 
Act (1710) the piotcctive practices wore of the most haphazard 
arbitral v k mu In 1721 two vessels laden with cotton goods, 
Ac flora Cirrus, then a scat of plague, were ordered to bo burned 
uitli thou caigoes, the owneis i (.celling £23,935 as lndennntv 
I5y tho clause in the Levant Trade Act of 17e2 vessels for the 
United Kingdom with a foul bill (i e , coming fioma countiy wlicio 
pla me existed) had to repair to the lazaictto of Malta, \ (.nice, 
Messina, Leghorn, Genoa, or Marseilles, topeifoim their qimantine 
oi to lme thin cargoes “sufficient!) opened and aned. toincc 1/41 
Stan nte Cieek (on the Medway) liad beui made the quarantine 
station at home, hut it would appear from the aboie clause tlint it 
was available onl) foi vessels with clean bills In 1755 hum icts in 
the form of floating hulks vreie established m England for the 
first time, the cleansing of caigo (particularly by exposute to dews) 
having been done pieviouslj on the ship’s deck There was lio 
medical inspection cmplo) ed, but the whole routine left to the 
officii-, of customs and quarantine In 1780, when plague was in 
Poland, even vessels with gram from the Baltic liad to he fort) 
da)s in quarantine, and unpack and air the sacks; but owing to 
remonstrances, winch came chiefly fiom Edinburgh olid Lcitli, 
gram was fiom that date declared to be a “ non susceptible article ’’ 
About 1788 an older of council requued cverj ship liable to quar 
nntme, in case of meeting an} vessel at eca, or within four Unguis 
of the co tst of Gieat Britain or licland, to hoist a yellow 11 ig m 
the da) time and show a light at the mamtopmast head at night, 
under a penalt) of £200 After 1800 ships from plague countries 
(or with foul bills) vveie enabled to puioim their quarantine on 
aintal ill the Medwa) instead of taking a Mediterranean poit on 
the vva) for that purpose , and about tho same tunc nu extensive 
lazaret was built on Clietnc) Hill near Chatham at an expense of 
£170,000, which was almost at onco condemned owing to its mat shy 
foundations, and the materials 6old for £15,000 The use of float 
mg bulks as 1 17 a rets continued as before In 1800 two ships, with 
hides flora Mogador (Moroico) were oidercd to ho sunk with then 
c u goes at tho Non, the owners receiving £15,000. About this 
period it was merchandise that was chieil) suspected : there was 
i long schedule of “susceptible articles,” and these were first 
exposed on the ship’s deck for tw cut) -one da)s oi less (siv dajs for 
each instalment of the cargo), and then transported to tho lazaret, 
whete they weic opened and aired fort) da)s more The whole 
detention of the vessel was from sixty to si\t)-fivc da)s, including 
the time foi reslnpmcnt of her cargo Pilots had to pass fifteen 
■l.ajs oii boaid a “convalescent ship ” Tli? expenses ma) he esti- 
mated from one oi two examples lu 1820 the “ Asia,” 763 tons, 
arrived in the Medwa) with a foul bill fiom Alexandria, laden 
’ ^ er ,iei ght was £1475 and hci quarantine dues 
£610 The same )eai the “Pilito,” 496 tons, making tho same 
'o®, pud £200 quariutino dues on a freight of ±1000. In 
1823 the ‘ William Talker” fiom Alexandua paid £183 oi 51 
per cent on the value of her cargo In 1823 tho expenses of the 
quarantine semce (at vanous noils) vveie £20,090, aud the dues 
paid b) shipping (ncallv all with clean hills) £22,000 ; in 1824 tho 
bguies wera iispcctivel) ±23,704 and £14,419. A parliamentary 
leturn mov ed for bv Mi Porstor showed the expenses of the iiuaran- 
tmo establishments at Pmshestei, Portsmouth, Bristol, Jlilfoid 
Liveipool, and Bo ness for the )exr ending 0th Jnnunry 1846 
to bo £1 o,7’'0 A return fin the United Kingdom anil colonies 
moved for by Mr Joseph Homo in 1849 showed, among other 
details that the expenses of the lazaret at Malta for tea vears 
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QUARANTINE, Cattle Thc importation of fmciyn 
cattle into England was foibiddcn nt a comparatively 
early period. Thus IS Car. II. c. 2 made Micli nniNirla- 
tion a common nuisance. In I SCO pitvious legislation w ux 
consolidated by tlic Contagious Di cases (Animals) Act, 
1SG9, which applied to thc United Kingdom. In l®**' 
this Act was repealed and new provisions made by tlic 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, nmended bv 
two Acts passed in 18S1. By this Act the ]>rivy council 
is empoweicd to make from tunc to time such general or 
special orders as thej think fit for pioliibiting the landing 
of animals brought from a foreign conntrv. i’ortign 
animals can bo landed only at certain ports nnmed by the 
privy council, and must be slaughtered on landing, mile.-'- 
the)' arc intended for exlubition or other exceptional 
purpose-., in which ca«e they arc subject to the quarantine 
rules given in the fifth .schedule of the- Act. In thc 
United States thc importation of neat tattle is forbidden 
by the Act of 1883, c. 121, cicept as allowed b) the 
secretary of the treasury. Thc appropriation Acts svnic 
1881 have made annual grants of Minis of ? .'>0,000 .to 
enable tlic secretary of the treasury to cooperate with 
State and municipal authorities in making regulations for 
the establishment of cattle quarantine station* Thc 
cattle quarantine sy-tem of Canada is *--iid to be one of the 
most poifect existing. In 187G a quarantine of ciirbt 
days was established, raided to ninety days in 1879. 
The chief Canadian Act is 12 Viet. c. 23. '1 he effect of 

tho Canadian precautions lias been that llnglbh order- in 
council have allowed Canadian cattle to lie imported into 
the United Kingdom for breeding nnd exhibition purpo-c*. 

QUARANTINE, ‘Widow’s, is the right of n. widow to 
remain in tho principal house belonging to lier hush ind 
for forty days after liis death. It is specially ltcogni/ed 
in Magna Carta and in some of thc State laws in the 
United States. 

QUAKE IMPEDIT, in English law, is a form of notion 
by which tho right of piexcntntion to n benefice is tried 
It is so called from the woids of the writ foimcil) in u>e 
which directed thc sheriff to command the jverson distuib- 
ing thc possession to permit the plaintiff to present n lit 
person, or to sliovr cause “why he hinders” the plaintiff in 
his right. Tlic action is one of the few sui living real 
actions preseivcd by 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27. As n je.il 
action it could before the Judicature Acts have been 
brought only in the Court of Common Pleas. Thc cfiect 
of lecent legislation has been to assimilate proceedings in 
quit/ e imj)<edit as far as possible to those in an ordinnrx 
action. It is now usually brought against a bishop to trx 
the legal, ty of Ins refusal to institute a paiticular clerk. 
Elio bishop must fully state upon the pleadings the 
giounds on which he refuses Q„„n rwpuhl is peculi.nly 
the remedy of tho patron; thc icmedy of the cleik is the 
proceeding called duple , queida in tho ecclesiastical court 
At common law no damages or costs were recoverable in 
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presents in liis place (1 Will, and Mary, sess. 1, c. 26). 
By 13 Anne c. 13 during tlie pendency of a quare impedit 
to which either of the universities is a party in right of 
the patron being a Homan Catholic the court has power 
to administer an oath for the discovery of any secret trust, 
and to order the cestui gue trust to repeat and subscribe a 
declaration against transubstantiation. 

QUARLES, Francis (1592-1641), a sacred poet of the 
17th century, enjoyed considerable celebrity in his own 
day, and some of his works have shared in the recent 
revival of interest in our older literature. The work by 
which he is best known, his 1 Emblemes, was originally pub- 
lished in 1635, with grotesque illustrations, engraved by 
Marshall, and borrowed 'from the Pia Desideria of 
Hermann Hugo. The poems, which are diffuse medita- 
tions upon Scriptural texts, seem, in modern phrase, to 
have been “ written up ” to the illustrations, and are quite 
in keeping with their quaint mixture of sublime and 
familiar thoughts. An edition of- the Emblems, with new 
illustrations by C. H. Bennett, was published in Edinburgh 
in 1S57, and these illustrations are reproduced in Sir 
Grosart’s complete edition in the Chertsey Worthies 
Library. The incongruous oddities of Quarles’s verse are 
more obvious than the higher qualities that recent admirers 
claim for him. The following stanza, in a paraphrase of 
Job xiv. 13, has often been referred to as the supreme 
example of his occasional sublimity of thought : — 

“ ’Tis vain to flee ; till gentle Mercy show 
Her better eye, the farther off we go 
The swing of Justice deals the mightier blow.” 

Quarles would seem to have been a man of good family, 
and he boasts of his “long-lived genealogy.” He was bom 
at Romford in Essex in 1592, and, after a regular education 
at school, Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, 
had influence enough at court to get the office of cup- 
bearer to the queen of Bohemia. He was afterwards 
(about 1621) appointed secretary to Ussher, the primate 
of Ireland, and later on, returning at an uncertain date to 
England, obtained (in 1639) the post of city chronologer, 
which had been held before him by Middleton and Ben 
Jonson. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he wrote 
on the Royalist side, and died in 1644, in consequence, 
his widow suggests, of his harsh treatment by the king’s 
enemies. Quarles’s first publication, with the suggestive 
title of The Feast of I Vormes, appeared in 1620, and from 
that date till his death he was a busy and prolific writer 
of verse and prose. His Divine Poems, collected in 1630, 
were published separately at intervals in the course of the 
preceding ten years. Divine Fancies followed in 1632; 
then the Emblems, which might well come under • that 
general designation. The earlier poem of Arejalus and 
Parlhenia (1622) was in a different vein : the substance 
was imitated from Sidney's Arcadia, and the verse from 
Marlowe’s Hero and Lcander. The speeches are spun out 
to a most tedious length, but the poem contains more fine 
lines and fewer incongruous fancies than any other of the 
author’s productions. Quarles also published many Elegies, 
in the fashion of memorial verses of which Milton’s Lycidas 
was the contemporary masterpiece. His Hieroglyphics, 
in the same vein as his Emblems, appeared first in 1638. 
His principal prose work was the Enchyridion (1640), a 
collection of four “ centuries ” of miscellaneous aphorisms. 
This was followed two years later by more “ observations 
of the same kind “concerning princes and states.’’ Lovers 
of commonplace wisdom dressed in a garb always studi- 
ously quaint and sometimes happily epigrammatic, may 
turn to Quarles with every prospect of enjoyment. 

QUARTER SESSIONS (in full. General Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace) is the name given to a local court 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction. In England the 
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court consists in connties ot two or more justices of the 
peace, one of whom must be of the quorum (see Justice 
of the Peace), in cities and boroughs of the recorder 
alone. The quarter sessions are a court of record. The 
records "in a county are nominally in the custody of the 
cusios rotulomm, the highest civil officer in the county, 
practically in that of the clerk of the peace, who is nomin- 
ated by the custos and removable by the quarter sessions. 

In a city or borough he is appointed by the council and 
removable by the recorder. The original jurisdiction of 
quarter sessions seems to have been confined to cognizance 
of breaches of the peace. By a series of statutes passed 
in the reign of Edward ILL the time of the holding of the 
sessions was fixed, and their jurisdiction extended to the 
trial of felonies and trespasses. The jurisdiction now 
depends upon a mass of legislation reaching from 1344 to 
the present time. The dates at which the county sessions 
must meet are fixed, by 2 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 70, 
to be the first weeks after the 11th of October, the 28th 
of December, the 31st of March, and the 24th of June. 
Quarter sessions in a city or borough depend upon the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 45 <fc 46 Viet., c. 50. 

A grant of quarter sessions to a city or borough is made 
by the crown in council on petition of the town council. 
The main points in which borough differ from county 
quarter sessions aro these : — (1) the recorded, a barrister 
of five years’ standing, is sole judge in place of a body of 
laymen ; (2) the recorder has a discretion to fix his own 
dates for the holding of a court, as long as he holds it once 
every quarter of a year ; it may be held more frequently 
if the recorder think fit or a secretary' of state so direct ; 
(3) the recorder has no power to leTy a borough rate or 
to grant a licence for the sale of exciseable liquors by 
retail. In some few boroughs the recorder is judge of the 
borough civil court. Quarter sessions in the counties of 
Middlesex, Kent, and Lancaster, as also in London and 
the Cinque Ports, are governed by special legislation. 

The jurisdiction of quarter sessions is either original or appellate. 

Original Jurisdiction . — Civil. — This includes the levying of a 
county rato and its application, the appointment of a county 
licensing committee, and. of public officers, such as the county - 
treasurer, the public analyst, and the inspectors of weights and 
measures, the confirmation of bye-laws made by local authorities, 
the increase or alteration of polling places and petty sessional 
divisions, the regulation of police, and powers under various Acts 
of Parliament, such as the Highway Acts, and the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act Tire quarter sessions of the metropolitan 
comities have by 25 Geo. II. c. 36 the power of licensing music-halls, 
&c., within 20 miles of London. 

Criminal. — Apart from statute, the commissions of justices of 
the peace provide that they shall reserve the graver felonies for 
trial at assizes. They are now forbidden by several Acts of Parlia- 
ment to try a prisoner for treason or murder, or for any felony 
punishable without a previous conviction by penal servitude for life 
(such as burglary and rape), or for any of the offences enumerated 
in 5 & 6 Viet. c. 38, the most practically important of which are 
perjury, forgery, bigamy, abduction, concealment of birth, libel, 
bribery, anu conspiracy. The procedure is by indictment, as at 
assizes, and the trial of offences by jury. In tlie case of incorrigible 
rogues and of sureties of the peace the quarter sessions exercise a 
quasi-criminal jurisdiction without a jury. They may also estreat 
recognizances entered into for appearance in a court of summary 
jurisdiction, but this part of their jurisdiction may be considered 
practically obsolete, as the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, gives 
the court of summary jurisdiction power to estreat the recognizances 
itself. 

Appellate Jurisdiction. — Civil. — The principal cases in which this 
jurisdiction is exercised are in appeals from orders of a court of 
summary jurisdiction as to the assessment of the poor-rate aud the 
removal and settlement of paupers, aud orders made under the 
Highway, Licensing, and Bastardy Acts. - 

Criminal. — An appeal lies to quarter sessions from a court of 
summary jurisdiction only where such an appeal is expressly 
given by statute. The appellate jurisdiction has been considerably 
increased by the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879 (42 & 43 Viet 
c. 49), which allows an appeal (with certain exceptions) from every 
conviction or order of a court of summary jurisdiction inflicting 
imprisonment without the option of a fine. The appeal may be 
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brought in acconlanco with either the Act giving the appeal or 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act. . 

There is no appeal from quarter sessions on the facts, but their 
decision may he reviewed by the High Court of J ustice by means 
of certiorari, mandamus, prohibition, or a case stated under 
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Ireland. — In lreiana tue chairman oi quarter sessions is « 
salaried professional lawyer, and has important civil jurisdiction 
corresponding very much to that of a county court judge in Eng- 
land. His jurisdiction depends chiefly upon 14 & 15 Viet. c. 
57. The recorders of Dublin and Cork are judges of the civil bill 
courts in those cities. 

Scotland . — In Scotland quarter sessions were established by the 
Act 1661, c. 338, under which justices were to meet on the first 
Tuesday of March, May, and August, and tho last Tuesday of 
October to " administrate justice to the people in things that are 
within their jurisdiction and punish the guilty for faults and 
crimes done and committed in the preceding quarter.’’ The 
jurisdiction of quarter sessions in Scotland is more limited than in 
England, much of what would be quarter-sessions work in Eng- 
land being done by the sheriff or the commissioners of supply. 
Quarter sessions have appellate jurisdiction in poaching, revenue, 
and licensing cases, ana under the Pawnbrokers and other Acts. 
All appeals from proceedings under the Summary Jurisdiction 
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quarter sessions is very limited, and almost entirely civil Tims 
they have power to divide a county and to make rules for carrying 
into effect the provisions of the Small Debts Act, 6 Geo. IV. c. 48. 
The decision of quarter sessions may be reviewed by advocation, 
suspension, or appeal. ' ' 

pnited Slates. — In tho United States courts of quarter sessions 
exist in many of tho States ; their jurisdiction is determined by 
Stato legislation, and extends as a lulc only to tho less grave 
“ArnSr 1 ’*" in some States constituted of professional judges. 

QUARTZ, the name of a mineralogical species winch 
includes nearly all the native forms of silica. It thus 
embraces a great number of distinct minerals, several of 
which are cut as ornamental stones or otherwise used in 
the arts. For a general description of the species, see 
•.IntERALOGi, vol. xvi. p. 389 j and for its chief varieties, 
see Agate, vol. i. p. 277 ; Amethyst, vol. i. p. 736 : 
Punt, vol. ix. p. 325; and Jasper, vol. xiii. p. 596. 
Ihe crystallography of quartz has been fully investigated 
by Des Cloizeaux in his classical Memoire sur la cristal- 
a ^\ C ^rf n [ clnrC inthieure du Quartz, Paris, 1855. 
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mycelium of a fungus. The wood has a pure bitter taste, 
and is without odour or aroma. It is usually to be met 
with in the form of turnings or raspings, the former being 
obtained in tho manufacture of tho “ bitter cups ” which 
are made of this wood. Tho medicinal properties arc due 
to the presence of quassiin (first obtained by Wincklcr in 
1835), which exists in the wood to the extent of -j^tlv per 
cent. It is a neutral crystalline substance, soluble in hot 
dilute alcohol and chloroform and in 200 parts of water. 
It ib also readily soluble in alkalies, nnd is reprecipitatcd 
by acids. It is almost insoluble in ether, nnd forms an 
insoluble compound with tannin. 

Quassia is used in medicine in tho form of infusion and tincture 
as a pure bitter tonic and febrifuge, and in conscquenco of contain- 
ing no tannin is ofton prescribed in combination with iron. An 
infusion of tho wood sweetened with sugar is also used as a fly 
poison, and forms an effectual injection for destroying * thread 
worms. Quassia also forms a principal ingredient of several “hop 
substitutes," for which uso it was employed ns long ago ns 1791, 
when John Lindsay, a medical practitioner in Jamaica, wo to that 
the hark was exported to England “ in considerable quantities for 
the purposes of brewers of ale nnd porter.” 

QUATERNIONS. Tho word quaternion properly 
means “a set of four.” In employing such a word to 
denote a new mathematical method. Sir W. It. IlAMiwroaf 
(g.ti.) was probably influenced by the recollection of its 
Greek equivalent, the Pythagorean Tetractys, the mystic 
source of all things. 

Quaternions (as a mathematical method ) is an exten- 
sion, or improvement, of Cartesian geometry, in xrhick 
the artifices of coordinate axes, Sec., are got rid of, all 
directions in space being treated on precisely the same 
terms. It is therefore, except in some of its degraded 
forms, possessed of the perfect isotropy of Euclidian space. 

From the purely geometrical point of view, a quater- 
nion may be regarded as the quotient of Uco directed lines 
m space or, what comes to the same thing, ns the factor 
or operator, which changes one directed line into another. 
Its analytical definition cannot bo given for the moment ; 
it will appear m the course of tho article. 

Hi story of the Method . — The evolution of quaternions 
belongs in part to each of two weighty branches of mathe- 
matical history— -the interpretation of tho imaginary (or 
impossible) quantity of common algebra, and the Cartesian 
appheotaon of algebra to geometry. Sir IV. R. Hamilton 
was led to Ins great invention by keeping geometrical 
applications constantly before him while he endeavoured 
to give a real significance to J - 1. Wc will therefore 
confine ourselves, so far as his predecessors arc concerned 
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is essential to notice tliat this is by no means necessarily 
true of operators. To turn a line through a certain angle 
in a given plane, a certain operator is required ; but when 
we wish to turn it through an equal negative angle we 
must not, in general, employ the negative of the former 
operator. Eor the negative of the operator which turns 
a line through a given angle in a given plane will in all 
cases produce the negative of the original result, which is 
not the result of the reverse operator, unless the angle 
involved be an odd multiple of a right angle. This is, of 
course, on the usual assumption that the sign of a product 
is changed when that of any one of its factors is changed, 
— which merely means that - 1 is commutative with all 
other quantities. 

The celebrated Wallis seems to have been the first to 
push this idea further. In his Treatise of Algebra (1685) 
he distinctly proposes to construct the imaginary roots of 
a quadratic equation by going out of the lino on which 
the roots, if real, would have been constructed. 

In 1804 the Abbd Buee, 1 apparently without any know- 
ledge of Wallis’s work, developed this idea so far as to 
make it useful in geometrical applications. Ho gave, in 
fact, the theory of what in Hamilton’s system is called 
Composition of Vectors in one plane — i.e., the combination, 
by + and — , of complanar directed lines. His construc- 
tions are based on the idea that the imaginaries ±f -l 
represent a unit line, and its reverse, perpendicular to the 
line on which the real units ± 1 are measured. In this 
sense the imaginary expression a+bj- 1 is constructed 
by measuring a length a along the fundamental line (for 
real quantities), and from its extremity a line of length b 
in some direction perpendicular to the fundamental lino. 
But he did not attack the question of the representation 
of products or quotients of directed lines. The step he 
took is really nothing more than the kinematical principle 
of the composition of linear velocities, but expressed in 
terms of the algebraic imaginary. 

In 1806 (the year of publication of Bute’s paper) 
Argand published a pamphlet 2 in which precisely the 
same ideas are developed, but to a considerably greater 
extent. For an interpretation is assigned to the product 
of two directed lines in one plane, when each is expressed 
as the sum of a real and an imaginary part. This product 
is interpreted as another directed line, forming the fourth 
term of a proportion, of which the first term is the real 
(positive) unit-line, and the other two arc the factor-lines. 
Argand’s work remained unnoticed until the question was 
again raised in Gergonnds Annalcs, 1813, by Frangais. 
Thisj writer stated that ht had found the germ of his 
remarks among the papers of his deceased brother, and 
that they had come . from Legendre, who had himself 
received them from some one unnamed. This led to a 
letter from Argand, in which he stated his communica- 
tions with Legendre, and gave a resume of the contents 
of his pamphlet. In a further communication to the 
Annales, Argand pushed on the applications of his theory. 
He has given by means of it a simple proof of the exist- 
ence of n roots, and no more, in every rational algebraic 
equation of the nth order with real coefficients. About 
1828 Warren in England, and Mourey in Franco, inde- 
pendently of one another and of Argand, reinvented those 
modes of interpretation ; and still later, in the writings of 

1 Phil. Trans., 1806. 

2 Essai sur une manibre de represents les Quantiles Imaginaires 
dans les Constructions Ctomltriqvcs. A second edition was published 
by Hoiicl (Paris, 1874). There is added an important Appendix, 
consisting of the papers from Gergonne’s Annales which are referred 
to in the text above. Almost nothing can, it seems, bo learned of 
Argand’s private life, except that in all probability lie was born at 
Geneva in 1768 
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Cauchy,_Gauss, and others, the properties of the expression 
aj-b J-l were developed into the immense and most 
important subject now called the theory of complex numbers 
(see Numbers, Theory of). From the more purely sym- 
bolical view it was developed by Peacock, De Morgan, &c., 
as double algebra. 

Argand’a method may be put, for reference, in the following 
form. Tho directed line whose length is a, and which makes an 
angle 8 with the real (positive) unit line, is expressed by 
a(cos6 +isinfl) , 

whero i is regarded as The sum of two such lines (formed 

by adding together tlie real and the imaginary parts of two such 
expressions) can, of course, he expressed as a third directed line — 
tho diagonal of the parallelogram of which they are conterminous 
sides. The product, P, of two such lines is, as we have seen, given 
by 1 : a(cos6-tisin0) :: ft'(cos0'+isin O') : P, 

or P~tra'{cos( 0 -H>')+tsin(e-i- 6 ')}. 

Its length is, therefore, the product of the lengths of the factors, 
and its inclination to the real unit is tlie sum of those of the 
factors. If we write the expressions for tho two lines in tlie form 
A+Bi, A'+BY, tho product is AA'-BB'+i(AB'+BA') ; and the 
fact that tho length of tlie product line is the product of those of 
the factors is seen in the form 

(A 2 + B 2 )(A' a +B' 2 )*= ( AA' - BB') 2 + (AB’ + B AT . 

In tho modem theory of complex numbers this is expressed by 
saying that tlie J Tom of a product is equal to the product of tlie 
norms of the factors. 

Argand’s attempts to extend his method to space gene- 
rally were fruitless. The reasons will he obvious later ; 
but we mention them just now because they called forth 
from Servois (Gergonne’s Annales , 1813) a very remark- 
able comment, in which was contained the only yet 
discovered trace of an anticipation of the method of 
Hamilton. Argand had been led to deny that such an 
expression as i‘ could be expressed in the form A + Bt, — 
although, as is well known, Euler showed that one of its 
values is a real quantity, the exponential function of - r/2 . 
Servois says, with reference to the general representation 
of a directed line in space : — 

“ L’analogie scmblerait exiger que 1c trinome flit de la forme 
pcosa + qcosff+rcosy; a, ff, 7 ctant les angles dune droite avee 
tiois axes rcctangulaires ; et qu’on cut 

(71 cos a + ycos J3 + r cos 7 )(_p'cos a + q'ens ff+r'eosy) 

— cos s a+cos 2 /3 + cos 2 7 =l. Les valeurs de p, q, r, p\ <f, r’ qui 
satisferaient a cclte condition sernient ahsurdcs ; mais seraient-cllcs 
imaginaires, reductiblcs a la forme generalo A + B\/~lf Voila 
uno question d’nnalyse fortsinguliere quo je soumets a vos lumieres. 
La simple proposition que jo vous cn fais suflit pour vous faire voir 
quo jo no crois point quo toute fonctiou analytique non rdclle soit 
vraiment rcductible a la forme A-f B\/ - 1.” 

As will be seen later, the fundamental i,j, h of quater- 
nions, with their reciprocals, furnish a set of six quantities 
which satisfy the conditions imposed by Servois. And it 
is quite certain that they cannot be represented by ordin- 
ary imaginaries. 

Something far more closely analogous to quaternions 
than anything in Argand’s work ought to have been 
suggested by Dc Moivre’s theorem (1730). Instead of 
regarding, as Bude and Argand had done, the expression 
a (cos 9+i sin 6) as a directed line, let us suppose it to 
represent the operator which, when applied to any line in 
the plane in which 6 is measured, turns it in that plane 
through the angle 6, and at the same time increases its 
length in the ratio a : 1. From the new point of view we 
see at once, as it were, why it is true that 

(cos 0 +isin 0) m ■= cosmfl +isin m6. 

For this equation merely states that m turnings of a line 
through successive equal angles, in one plane, give the same 
result as a single turning through m times the common 
angle. To make (this process applicable to any plane in 
space, it is clear that we must have a special valve of i for 
each such plane. In other words, a unit line, drawn in any 
direction whatever, must have - 1 for its square. In such 

XX. — 21 
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a system there trill be no line in space specially distin- 
guished as the real unit line t all trill be alike imaginary, 
or rather alike real We may state, ia passing, that .every 
quaternion can bo represented as «(cos9 + =rsiu$), — where 
a is a real number, 6 a real angle, and tr a directed unit 
line whose square is — 1. Hamilton took this grand step, 
but, as we have already said, without any help from the 
previous work of De iloivro. The course of his investiga- 
tions is minutely described in tho preface to his first great 
work 1 on the subject. Hamilton, like most of the many 
inquirers who endeavoured to give a real interpretation to 
the imaginary of common algebra, found that at least two 
kinds, orders, or ranks of quantities were necessary for 
the purpose. But, instead of dealing with points on a 
line, and then wandering out at right angles to it, as Bude 
and Argand had done, he chose to look on algebra as the 
science of pure time, 2 and to investigate the properties of 
“ sets " of time-steps. In its ossontial nature a set is a 
linear function of any number of distinct units of the 
same species. Hence the simplest form of a set is a 
couple : and it was to the possible laws of combination of 
couples that Hamilton first directed his attention. It is 
obvious that the way in which the two separate time-steps 
are involved in the couple will determine these laws of 
combination. But Hamilton’s special object required that 
these laws should be such as to lead to certain assumed 
results ; and he therefore commenced by assuming these, 
and from the assumption determined how the separate 
time-steps mast be involved in the couple. If we use 
Homan letters for mere numbers, capitals for instants of 
time, Greek letters for time-steps, and a parenthesis to 
denote a couple, the laws assumed by Hamilton as the 
hosts of a system were as follows : — 

(B,, Aal-fBi-A,. B.-A .)—(*, 0 ); 

(a, b)(a, 0) = (a«- bjs, bi + afi)/ ” ' 

To show how we give, by such assumptions, a real inter- 
pretation to the ordinary algebraic imaginary, take the 
simple case a — 0, b= 1, and the second of the above for- 
muua gives 

(0, Ufa. jbM-0. „). 
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the coordinate axes are cc, y , s. The composition of two 
such lines by the algebraic addition of their several pro- 
jections agreed with the assumption of Bude and Argand 
for the case of coplanar lines. But, assuming the dis- 
tributive principle, the product of two lines appeared to 
give the expression 

tai - yff -si + i(yxt +xfi) +j(zd +sd) + ifiyd +&/) . 

For the square of j, like that of f, was assumed to be 
negative unity. But the interpretation of ij presented a 
difficulty,— in fact the main, difficulty of the whole investi- 
gation, — audit is specially interesting to sec how Hamilton 
attacked it. He saw that he could get a hint from the 
simpler case, already thoroughly discussed, provided the 
two factor lines were in one plane through the real unit 
line. This requires merely that 

V- = :: */■. s'; or yd-m/~0-, 

but then the product should be of the same form as the 
separate factors. Thus, in this special case, the term in 
ij ought to vanish. But the numerical factor appears to 
be yz + ay’, while it is the quantity yz - ztj which really 
vanishes. Hence Hamilton was at first inclined to think 
that ij must he treated as nil. But he soon saw that “ a 
less harsh supposition ” would suit the simple case. For 
his speculations on sets had already familiarized him with 
the idea that multiplication might-in certain cases not be 
commutative ; so that, as the last term in the above pro- 
duct is made up of the two separate terms ijyz and jhfi, 
the term would vanish of itself when the factor-lines are 
coplanar provided y= -ji, for it would 'then assume the 
form y (yd — zy ). He had now the following expression 
for the product of any two directed lines 

xaf - ijy' -sd+ i( va r + x ,j) + y {a= ' + „ -,J ) . 

But Ms result had to be submitted to another test the 
Law of the Horns. As soon as he found, by trial, that 
this law was satisfied, he took the final step. 11 This Jed 
me, be say s, “ to conceive that perhaps, instead of seeking 

to confine ourselves to triplets, we ought to regard 

these as only imperfect forms of Quaternions, . ... . 
and that thus my old conception of sets might receive a 

T a appIic , af,W ' In a ™iy short time he 
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regulated their combination by multiplication : 
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Ana now the product of two quaternions could he nt 
once expressed as a third quaternion, thus- 
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sought, -was now, at least in part, attained.” The date of 
this memorable discovery is October 16, 1843. 

We can devote but a few lines to the consideration of 
the expression above. Suppose, for simplicity, the factor- 
lines to be each of unit length. Then x, y, z, x', y, s' express 
tlieir direction-cosines. Also, if 6 be the angle between 
them, and A', f, z" the direction-cosines of a line perpendi- 
cular to each of them, we have xx' +yy' +zz' = cos#, 
yzf — zf =#"sin$, &c., so that the product of two unit lines 
is now expressed as - cos 9 + {ix" +jy" + kz”) sin 6. Thus, 
when the factors are parallel, or 9 = 0, the product, which 
is now the square of any (unit) line, is - 1. And when 
the two factor lines are at right angles to one another, 
or 9 = 7t/ 2, the product is simply ix"+jY+kd', the unit 
line perpendicular to both. Hence, and in this lies 
the main element of the symmetry and simplicity of 
the quaternion calculus, all systems of three mutually 
rectangular unit lines in space have the same properties as 
the fundamental system i, j, k. In other words, if the 
system (considered as rigid) be made to turn about till 
the first factor coincides with i and the second with j, 
the product will coincide with L This fundamental 
system, therefore, becomes unnecessary; and the quater- 
nion method, in every case, takes its reference lines solely 
from the problem to which it is applied. It has therefore, 
as it were, a unique internal character of its own. 

Hamilton, having gone thus far, proceeded to evolve 
these results from a train of a priori or metaphysical 
reasoning, which is so interesting in itself, and so char- 
acteristic of the man, that we briefly sketch its nature. . 

Let it be supposed that the product of two directed 
lines is something which has quantity; i.e., it may be halved, 
or doubled, for instance. Also let us assume (a) space to 
have the same properties in all directions, and make the 
convention ( b ) that to change the sign of any one factor 
changes the sign of a product. Then the product of two 
lines which have the same direction cannot be, even in 
part, a directed quantity. For, if the directed part have 
the same direction as the factors, (6) shows that it will be 
reversed by reversing either, and therefore will recover its 
original direction when both are reversed. But this would 
obviously be inconsistent with (a). If it be perpendicular to 
the factor lines, (a) shows that it must have simultaneously 
every such direction. Hence it must be a mere number. 

Again, the product of two lines at right angles to one 
another cannot, even in part, be a number. For the 
reversal of either factor must, by (6), change its sign. 
But, if we look at the two factors in their new position 
by the light of (a), we see that the sign must not change. 
But there is nothing to prevent its being represented by a 
directed line if, as farther applications of (a) and ( b ) show’ 
we must do, we take it perpeudicular to each of the 
factor lines. Hamilton seems never to have been quite 
satisfied with the apparent heterogeneity of a quaternion, 
depending as it does on a numerical and a directed part. 
He indulged in a great deal of speculation as to the exist- 
ence of an extra-spatial unit, which was to furnish the 
raison (Pelre of the numerical part, and render the quater- 
nion homogeneous as well as linear. But, for this, we 
must refer to his own works. 

Hamilton was not the onlyworkcr at the theory of sets. The 
year after the first publication of the quaternion method, there 
appeared a work of great originality, by Grassmann, 1 in which 
results closely analogous to some of those of Hamilton were given. 
In particular two species of multiplication (“ inner ” and “outer”) 
•of directed lines in oue plane wore given. The results of these two 


1 Die Avsdehnungslehre, Leipsic, 1844 ; 2d ed., "wtlstandig und 
■in stranger Form bearbeitet," Berlin, 1862. See also the collected 

works of Mobius, and those of Clifford, for a general explanation of 
•Grassmann’s method. 


kinds of multiplication correspond respectively to the numerical 
and the directed parts of Hamilton’s quaternion product. But 
Grassmann distinctly states in his preface that he had not had 
leisure to extend his method to angles m space. Hamilton and Grass- 
mann, while their earlier work had much in common, had very dif- 
ferent objects in view. Hamilton, as we have seen, had geometrical 
application as his main object; when he realized the quaternion 
system, he felt that his object was gained, and thenceforth con- 
fined himself to the development of his method. Grassmann’s 
object seems to have been, all along, of a much more ambitious 
character, viz., to discover, if possible, a system or systems in 
which every conceivable mode of dealing with sets should bB 
included. That ho made very great advances towards the attain- 
ment of this object all will allow ; that his method, even as com- 
pleted in 1862, fully attains it is not so certain. But his claims, 
however gieat they may be, can in no way conflict with those of 
Hamilton, whose mode of multiplying arnples (in which the 
“inner” and “outer” multiplication are essentially involved) was 
produced in 1838, and whose quaternion system was completed 
and published before Grassmann had elaborated for press even the 
rudimentary portions of his own system, in which the veritable diffi- 
culty of the whole subject, the application to angles in space, had not 
even been attacked. Grassmann made in 1854 a somewhat savage 
onslaught on Cauchy and Do St Venant, the former of whom had 
invented, while the hitter had exemplified in application, the 
system of “ clefs algebriques which is almost precisely that of 
Grassmann. But it is to be observed that Grassmann, though he 
virtually accused Cauchy of plagiarism, does not appear to have 
preferred any such charge against Hamilton. He does not allude 
to Hamilton in the second edition of his work. But in 1877, in 
the Mathematische Annalen, xii., he gave a paper “ On the Place of 
Quaternions in the Ausdehnungslehre ,” in which lie condemns, as 
far as ho can, the nomenclature and methods of Hamilton. There 
are many other systems, based on various principles, which have 
been given for application to geometry of directed lines, but those 
which deal with products of lines are all ol such complexity as to 
be practically useless in application. Others, such as the Bary- 
cenlrische Caleiil of Mobius, and the Methods dcs jSguipollenccs of 
Bellavitis, give elegant modes of treating space problems, so long 
as we confine ourselves to projective geometry and matters of that 
order; but they are limited in their field, and therefore need not 
be discussed here. More general systems, having close analogies to 
quaternions, have been given since Hamilton’s discovery was pub- 
lished. As instances we may take Goodwin’s and O’Brien's papers 
in the Cambridge Philosophical Transactions for 1849. 

Relations to other Branches of Science . — Even the above 
brief narrative show’s how close is the connexion between 
quaternions and the ordinary Cartesian space-geometry. 
Were this all, the gain by their introduction wrould consist 
mainly in a clearer insight into the mechanism of coordin- 
ate systems, rectangular or not — a very important addition 
to theory, but little advance so far as practical applica- 
tion is concerned. But we have now to consider that, as 
yet, we have not taken advantage of the perfect symmetry 
of the method. When that is done, the full value of 
Hamilton’s grand step becomes evident, and the gain is 
quite as extensive from the practical as from the theoreti- 
cal point of view. Hamilton, in fact, remarks, 2 “ I regard 
it as an inelegance and imperfection in this calculus, or 
rather in the state to which it has hitherto been unfolded, 
whenever it becomes, or seems to become, necessary to 

have recourse to the resources of ordinary 

algebra, for the solution of equations in quaternions.” This 
refers to the use of the x, y, z coordinates, — associated, of 
course, with i, j, k. But when, instead of the highly arti- 
ficial expression ix+jy+kz, to denote a finite directed 
line, we employ a single letter, a (Hamilton uses the 
Greek alphabet for this purpose), and find that w r e are 
permitted 'to deal with it exactly as w r e should have dealt 
with the more complex expression, the immense gain is 
at least in part obvious. Any quaternion may now be 
expressed in numerous simple forms. Thus we may 
regard it as the sum of a number and a line, a+a, or 
as the product, J3y f or the quotient, Se _1 , of two directed 
lines, <fcc., while, in many cases, we may represent it, so far 
as it is required, by a single letter such as q, r, & a 


2 Lectures on Quaternions, § 513. 
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Perhaps to the student there is no part of elementary 
mathematics so repulsive as is spherical trigonometry. Also, 
everything relating to change of systems of axes, as for 
instance in the kinematics of a rigid system, where we 
have constantly to consider one set of rotations with 
regard to axes fixed in space, and another set with re- 
gard to axes fixed in the system, “13 n matter of trouble- 
some complexity by the usual methods. But every 
quaternion formula is a proposition in spherical (some- 
times degrading to plane) trigonometry, and has the full 
advantage of the symmetry of the method. And one of 
Hamilton's earliest advances in the study of his system 
(an advance independently made, only a few months later, 
bv Cavlevl was the iniernrefnfion of thn Rinmilnr niinrntni- 
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line, this operator ab uulc muia u, cv/ncaiiy. mruugu n 
definite angle, about. a definite axis. Thus rotation is 
now expressed in symbols at least as simply as it can be 
exhibited by means of a model. Had quaternions effected 
nothing more than this, they would still have inaugurated 
one of the most necessary, and apparently impracticable, 
of reforms. 

_ The physical properties of a heterogeneous body (pro- 
vided they vary continuously from point to point) nro 
known to depend, in the neighbourhood of any one point 
of the body, on a quadric function of the coordinates with 
reference to that point. The same is true of physical 
quantities such os potential, temperature, Arc., throughout 
small regions in which their variations arc continuous: 
aa . also, without restriction of dimensions, of moments 
of inertia, Ac. Hence, in addition to its geometrical 
applications to surfaces of the second order, the theory of 
quadric functions of position is of fundamental importance 
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temperature in a conducting solid, it gives (when mul- 
tiplied by the conductivity) the (lux of heat, Ac. Xo 
better testimony to the value of the quaternion method 
could be desired than the constant use made of its notation 
by mathematicians like Clifford (in his Kinemnti*) nnd by 
physicists like Clerk-Maxwell (in bis JZUctrinty and Mag- 
netism). Neither of these men profaned to employ the 
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lating the unwieldy o:inc->i»n expressions inn wun in 
hydrokinctics nnd in electrodynamics into the pregnant 
language of quaternions. 
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QUE- 

rarions works. His MS. material for Syriac has been utilized in 
Payne Smith’s Thesaurus ; of the slips he collected for a projected 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish lexicon some account is given in the 
preface to Dozy, Supp. avx Died. Arabcs. They are now in the 
Munich library. 

QUEBEC, a province of Canada in British North 
America, lying between 52° 30' and 43° N. lat., and be- 
tween 57° 7' and 79° 33' 20" W. long., and bounded on the 
N. by Labrador and Hudson’s Bay, on the E. by Labrador 
and the Gulf of Sfc Lawrence, on the S. by the Bay of 
Clialeurs, Hew Brunswick, and the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Termont, and New York, and on the S.W. 
and TV’, by the river Ottawa and the province of Ontario. 
Its length, from Lake Temiscamingue to Anse au Sablon in 
the Straits of Belle Isle, is .nearly 1000 miles on a due east 
and west course, and from Lake Temiscamingue to Cape 
Gaspe it is 700 miles ; its breadth is 300 miles, and the 
area 1SS,694 square miles (120,764,651 acres). The sur- 
face of the country is exceedingly varied and picturesque, 
embracing several ridges of mountains and lofty hills, 
diversified by numerous rivers, lakes, and forests. There are 
many islands of great fertility and beauty, cascades and falls 
of considerable height, and extensive tracts of cultivable 
land, rendering the scenery everywhere bold and striking. 
Mountain ranges extend from south-west to north-east 
and run parallel to each other. The Notre Dame or Green 
Mountains, which are a continuation of the Appalachian 
range, extend along nearly the whole of the south side of 
the St Lawrence, terminating at the gulf of the same 
name, between the Bay' of Clialeurs and Gaspe Point, 
where they form an elevated table-land 1500 feet high. 
Their chief summits are Mount Logan and Mount Murray, 
very nearly' 4000 feet high. In the eastern townships the 
mountains of this range are capable of cultivation. The 
Laurentian range (called by Gamcau the Laurentides) skirts 
the northern bank of the St Lawrence, forming undulat- 
ing ridges of 1000 feet in elevation, and extending from 
Labrador to the vicinity of Quebec, where it leaves 
the river. Keeping nearly parallel with it until within 
30 miles west of Montreal, it rounds the Ottawa for 
100 miles, crosses it, and curves in the direction of 
Kingston. From this point the range extends north- 
westward to the shores of Lakes Huron and Superior. 
The Mealy Mountains, stretching from 75° TY lat. to 
Sandwich Bay, are always covered with snow, and are 
about 1500 feet high. There are many rocky masses 
connected with the mountain chains lining the St Lawrence 
which form precipitous cliffs, often rising to a considerable 
height. Some of the hills of the Laurentian range are 
1300 feet high, and below the city of Quebec their 
altitude is 3000 feet. They enclose numberless small 
lakes, many of which are still unexplored. 

The whole country is exceptionally well watered, and 
abounds in numerous large rivers, bays, and lakes. The 
principal river is the St Lawrence (q.v.), which flows 
through the entire length of the province. A short dis- 
tance above Montreal it receives from the north-west the 
Ottawa, an interesting and beautiful stream over 600 miles 
in length, with its tributaries the Gatineau, the Lifevre, 
and the Rouge. The St Lawrence is navigable for ships 
of the line as far as Quebec, and for steamships of over 
5000 tons to Montreal. Between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario the navigation is interrupted by rapids, the most 
important of which are the Cedar and Lachine Rapids, the 
latter about 9 miles above Montreal. The total elevation 
between tide water and Lake Ontario is about 230 feet. 
This is overcome by eight canals, varying from % mile to 
11J miles in length, in the aggregate only 41 miles of 
canals, with locks 200 feet long between the gates, and 
45 feet wide. The St Maurice, rising in Lake Oskelaneo 
near the Hudson’s Bay Territory', and flowing into the St 
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Lawrence at Three Rivers, is over 400 miles long. It has 
many tributaries, and drains an area of 21,000 square 
miles. Twenty-four miles above Three Rivers is the fall of 
Shawenegan, 150 feet high. The Batiscan river enters 
the St Lawrence at Batiscan. Jacques Carrier, Ste Anne, 
and Montmorency are all on the northern side of the St 
Lawrence. The Montmorency is famous for its falls — 
situated about 8 miles from Quebec city, 250 feet high 
— and the natural steps on its rocky hank, 1! miles above 
the cataract. Near the falls is Haldimand House, once the 
residence of the duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria. 

The Saguenay, sometimes called the River of Death, is 
one of the most remarkable bodies of water in the world. 1 
It rises in Lake St John, and discharges into the St Law- 
rence at Tadousac, after a course of 100 miles. At its 
mouth the Saguenay is 2£ miles wide, and the depth ex- 
ceeds 100 fathoms. The depth in other parts varies from 
100 to 1000 feet. In the upper part of the river are many 
pretty falls and rapids. The Saguenay is navigable for 
large vessels as far as Chicoutimi, 98 miles from the mouth 
of the river. Fifteen miles south of Chicoutimi there re- 
cedes from the Saguenay Ha Ha Bay, at the head of which 
is the village of St Alphonse. On the south side of the St 
Lawrence is the Richelieu river, which drains Lake Cham- 
plain, and enters Lake St Peter at Sorel, and flows in a 
northerly direction for 75 miles. Champlain sailed up 
this river in 1609. Other important streams are the St 
Francis, rising in Lake Memphremagog ; the Chaudiere, the 
outlet of Lake Megantic, with its beautiful falls, 125 feet 
high, and situated 10 miles above Quebec ; the Chateau- 
guay, Yamaska, Etchemin, Loup, Assumption, Becancour, 
and North. All these rivers are navigable, and contain 
fish. Besides the rapids mentioned, there are situated a 
short distance above Rigaud on the Ottawa the Carillon 
Falls, a series 12 miles in length. Near Ottawa city are 
the Chaudiere Falls, or “ boiling pot," less than 40 feet in 
height, and extending over 6 miles. Les Chats, a series 
of rapids 30 miles further up the Ottawa, are striking and 
grand. At Calumet there is another rapid. The Falls of 
Ste Anne are on the north shore of the St Lawrence, 22 
miles below Quebec ; the Falls of St Fereol, the Long Sault, 
Cedars, and Lachine Rapids by no means complete the list. 

The principal lakes are Lake St John, which jiossesses Lakes, 
an area of 360 square miles, Lake Temiscamingue, 126 
miles, St Peter, Metapedia, Kempt, Megantic, Memphrema- 
gog, Pipmuakan, the northern part of Lake Champlain, 
Manouan, Grand IVayagamack, Asturagamicook, Piscaton- 
que, Kakebonga, Mijizowaja, Keepawa, Papimonagace, 
Edward, Matawin, St Louis, Massawipi, Pamouseachiou, 
Graves, Grand, St Francis, and hundreds of others of lesser 
note, and all stocked with fish. The chief bays along the 
coasts are Clialeurs (in part), with its bold and precipitous 
cliffs, Malbaie, Mille Vaches, Ha Ha, «fcc. Quebec’s prin- 
cipal islands are Anticosti, sterile and almost uninhabited, 
Bonaventure, an important fishing station to the east of 
Gaspd, and the Magdalen Islands, situated in the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, about 50 miles north of Prince Edward 
Island. This group is inhabited by about 3200 persons, 
mostly French fishermen. Other islands are the island of 
Montreal, St Helen’s, Jesus, the island of Orleans, 22 
miles long, below Quebec, Grosse Isle, Isle aux Coudres, 

Hare, Bic Island, — all in the St Lawrence ; and the islands 
of Calumet and Allumet te in the Ottawa river. 

i Bayard Taylor says it is “not properly a river. It is a tremen- 
dous cliasm, like that of the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, cleft 
for 60 miles through the heart of a mountainous wilderness. Every- 
thing is hard, naked, stem, silent. Dark grey cliffs of granite gneiss 
riselrrom the pitcli-hlack water; firs of gloomy-green are rooted in 
their crevices and fringe their summits ; loftier ranges of a dull indigo 
hue show themselves in the background; and over all bends a pale, 
cold, northern sky.” 
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QUEBEC 


Geology Beginning with the oldest rocks, the more northern 
, part o£ the province of Quebec is based on the Laurentian 
mineral. S y S ^ em 0 { gj r 'William Logan. This includes both the 
Laurentian proper and an overlying formation largely com- 
posed of Labrador and anorthite felspars, to which Sir 
William Logan gave the name Upper Laurentian, though 
it is now more usually known by the name Norian, applied 
to similar rocks in Scandinavia. This Upper Laurentian 
formation occupies but limited areas, one of which is near 
Lake St John, and another to the east of St Jerome, not far 
from .Montreal The Lower Laurentian of Logan, on the 
other hand, including the Ottawa or Trembling Mountain 
group and the Grenville series, extends from the Straits of 
Belle hie to the Ottawa river in a continuous belt. It 
consists largely of gneiss and crystalline schists, and holds 
thick beds of limestone and beds of iron ore and veins of 
apatite. It is the chief seat of the iron and phosphate 
mining industries, and contains also the principal deposits 
of graphite or plumbago. It is on this formation that the 
remarkable forms, discovered by Dr Dawson (now Sir 
11 illiam), known as Eo:oon cctnadense, and supposed to be 
the earliest form of animal life, occur. 

The Laurentian formation is succeeded in the western 
part of the province by the Potsdam sandstone, a probable 
equivalent m age of the Upper Cambrian of Britain. On 
this rests a dolomitic limestone— the Calciferous formation, 
and on this the great and richly fosaiiiferous limestones 
of the Lower Silurian (Ordovician) age known as the Chazv 
and Trenton groups. These limestones afford the best 
building-stone of the province, while the Potsdam sand- 
stone also affords a good stone of construction. Above 
the Trenton is the Utica shale, a dark-coloured flrgilla- 
fethf ft™ mgraptoUt “ and Whites, and on this 
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and driftage of thick ice-fields with local glaciers descend- 
ing irom the mountains. The prevalent directions of 
glacial striations is north-east and south-west or parallel 
to the course of the St Lawrence valley. 

In certain alluvial deposits in the vicinity of the St 
Maurice river there occur workable deposits of bog iron ■ 
ore, which have been worked for many years. 

The climate of Quebec is variable. In winter the cold Climate 
is generally steady, and the atmosphere is clear and bracing. 

The thermometer often registers 20° below zero. Snow 
lies on the ground from the end of November until the 
middle of April, affording good sleighing for five months 
of the year. The inhabitants enjoy with zest and spirit all 
the out-door sports common to the country, such as skating, 
curling, tobogganing, snow-shoeing, coasting, and sliding. 

In Montreal winter carnivals are held which attract from all 
parts of Canada and the United States thousands of spec- 
tators. Snow falls to a veiy great depth, and though the 
winds are often sharp they are not often raw or damp, nor 
is there any fog. The summer is warm and pleasant, and 
the extreme heat is indicated at 90°. The finest season of 
the year is the autumn, which lasts about six or eight weeks. 

Vegetation develops rapidly in Quebec. Much of the Agricnl- 
country is well adapted for agricultural purposes, the soil ture. 
being rich and loamy, and well suited for the growth of 
cereals, hay, and fruit crops, all of which ripen perfectly 
Wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, pulse, buckwheat, maize, 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, beets, parsnips, celery, and the 
various roots thrive well. The principal fruits are plums, 
apples, melons, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, blueberries 
gooseberries, cranberries, currants, and cherries. Hay has 
always been considered a leading crop, and much of it is 
exported to the United States, where it finds a ready 
market. Farming is carried on extensively in the eastern 
townships, and in all parts of the country agriculture is 
prosecuted with more or less activity. 
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refining, boat-building, brewing and distilling, and the manufac- 
ture of edge tools, india-rubber goods, and boots and shoes. In 
1871 the amount invested in industries in the province was 
$28,071,S6S ; in 1881 it reached §59,216,992, when 85,673 men, 
women, and children were employed in the various industries, 
$18,333,162 were paid out in wages, raw material to the value of 
$02,563,967 was consumed, and the value of the articles produced 
was $104,662,258. 

Fish- Qnebec derives great importance from its fisheries, which are ex- 
eries. tensive and valnable, particularly those of the St Lawrence, which 
consist principally of cod, haddock, holibut, salmon, mackerel, 
shad, white fish, "herrings, lobsters, and seals. In the lakes and 
rivers there are salmon, trout, and hass, and the sporting streams 
are among the best in the world. The right of fishing in inland 
waters belongs to the owners of the lands in front of or through 
which such waters flow. The provincial government holds a large 
number of ungranted lands bordering on rivers and lakes, and 
derives an income from the leasing of fishing privileges. A fish- 
breeding establishment is maintained by tne Dominion Govern- 
ment at Tadousac, from which there are enconraging results. In 
18S1 there were 110 vessels and 801 men and 4779 boats and 6929 
men engaged in the fisheries. The product netted in 1882 was 
$1,976,515 ; in 1883 it was $2,138,997. 

Game. Game is plentiful in Quebec (wild duck, teal, wild geese, part- 
tridges, woodcocks, snipe, pigeons, plover, &c.). About 295 dif- 
ferent birds exist Of wild animals the principal are bears, wolves, 
cariboo, deer, lynxes, foxes, musk rats, minks, martens, squirrels, 
beavers, and hares. 

Mineral Gold, iron, and copper ores abound in notable quantities. The 
pro- former is found chiefly on the banks of the Chaudiere in the county 

dace. of Beauce. In 1851 the quantity produced was 3411 oz.; in 1883 
the product was 7902 oz., realizing $140,262. Copper is obtained 
in the eastern townships, and iron of superior quality abounds 
almost everywhere throughout the province. In 1881 the yield of 
this ore was 11,326 tons ; of iron, 92,001 ; pyrites, 2300 ; peat, 
14,597 ; plumbago, 270 ; mica, 4000 tons ; building stone for dress- 
ing, 1,674,362 cubic feet; roofing slate, 4593 squares. In some 
sections small quantities of lead are found. 

Com- Good waggon roads intersect the province wherever there is a 
munica- settlement. In 1883 the amount expended on colonization roads 
tion. by the local government was S71,392. Telegraphic lines are 
established throughout the province, each line of railway, besides 
the great roads, having special wires. The postal facilities are 
excellent, and regular mails penetrate cvety part. Kailway com- 
munication is ample and extensive, the chief lines being the Grand 
Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, and the Intercolonial. In 1884 
Quebec had 1942 miles of railways in operation, while other lines 
are under construction and projected. The canal system is very 
complete, and commerce is greatly helped by the several water- 
ways in operation. These are the Lachine Canal extending from 
Montreal to Lake St Louis ; the Beauliamois Canal, uniting Lakes 
St Francis and St Louis ; the Chambly Canal uniting Lake Cham- 
plain with the Bichelieu river; and the Carillon and Grenville 
Canal. 

Popula- The province is divided into sixty-tliree counties, with a total 
tion. area of 120,764,651 acres. Up to the 30th of June 1883 the total 
superficies of disposable lands surveyed and subdivided into fam 
lots was 6,539,160 acres. The population was 1,191,516 in 1871 ; 
in 1881 it was 1 ,359,027 (678,175 males and 680,852 females). The 
prevailing religion is that of the Koman Catholic Church, of which 
there are seven dioceses, viz., the archdiocese of Quebec, and the 
dioceses of Montreal, Three Kivers, St Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, 
Rimouski, and Chicoutimi The Protestant dioceses are two in 
number— -Quebec and Montreal According to the census of 1881 
the religious denominations in the province were as follows : — 

CMircli of Borne 1,170, 71« Advert!'*! 4,210 

Church of Englard C% 797 Other denominations 5/47 

Presin teriins SO, 2=7 Of no religion 432 

JIethodi*ts 19, K0 Xo creed stated 2/09 

Baptists... 8/73 Jews .... 989 

Congrecationailsts ................ 5,214 

UniveTsaUsis 2,021 Total 1,359,027 

Tlie greater portion of the population is composed of French- 
speaking people, natives of the soil. There are also a good many 
Scotch, English, and Irish, and their descendants. The Indians, 
mostly of the Algonquin, Iroquois, Huron, Ahenakis, and Micmac 
tribes, number 7515, scattered in various parts of the province on 
reservations which they cultivate with more or less assiduity. They 
are peaceably disposed, and live in harmony. 

-Admini'- The affairs of the province are administered by a lieutenant - 
tralion. governor and an executive council composed of six members with 
portfolios, assisted by a legislative assembly of sixty-five members, 
and a legislative council of twenty-four councillors. The latter hold 
their appointments for life, and the former are elected by the people 
every five years. The lieutenant-governor is appointed by the 
governor-general in council. Quebec returns to the Dominion House 
of Commons sixty-five representatives, and twenty-four appointees 
to the Dominion Senate. 


The public revenue in 1883 amounted to $ (,655.757, and the Finance 
expenditure was $3,962,015. The principal source of revenue is the 
annual subsidy granted to the province, under the terms of the 
B.l'.A. Act of 1867, bv the Dominion Government This snbridv 
in 1883 amounted to $959,252, and interest on trust funds in the 
hands of the Dominion Government, $55,459. The remainder cf 
the revenue is derived from the crown domain and timber limits, 
licences, stamps on law and registration documents, and other mis- 
cellaneous receipts. The administration of justice cost in 1SS3 the 
sum of $372,400. 

The judiciary consists of a Court of Queen’s Bench, with a chief 
justice andfive assistants ; a superior court, with a chief justice ami 
twenty-eight assistants ; a court of review, with three judges forming 
a quorum ; a court of sice-admiralty ; courts of quarter session- : 
and courts for the summaiy trial of petty causes. The provincial 
legislature meets at Quebec* 

The militia (military districts JTos. 5, 6, and 7, operating under Militia, 
the Canada Militia Act of 1883) consists of an active force by arms 
of the following: — cavalry, officers and men, 448; field artillery, 

321 ; garrison artillery, 59*3 ; engineers, 87 ; infantry, 9885 ; rifle;, 

924 ; total, 12,238. The number of active militia men authorized 
for annual drill during 1883 was 7965. Schools of cavalry and 
gunnery, situated at Quebec, and one of infantry at St John’s, have 
been established for the purpose of training officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the militia. 

Education in Quebec is under the control of a superintendent Educa- 
and a council of public instruction appointed by the Government, tion. 
The council is divided into two sections, called Roman Catholic and 
Protestant committees, who act independently, and, through the 
superintendent, control the Koman Catholic and Protestant institu- 
tions respectively. The province is divided into school mnnicipnli- 
ties containing from one to twenty-five schools each, under five 
commissioners elected by the people.* As the school system includes 
religions instruction, the religions minority (Catholic or Protestant) 
in any municipality may separate from the majority, and organize 
schools of their own, under three trustees, and receive their proper 
share of the Government grant. Every citizen pays a tax which is 
levied on his property for the support of primary schools. In 
Montreal, Quebec, and Sherbrooke the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants are entirely separate for educational purposes. Thirty-six 
inspectors visit the schools twice a year, and report to the Govern- 
ment, by whom they are appointed and paid. In 1883 there were 
in the province 1071 municipalities, including 4404 elementary 
schools, 333 model schools, 246 academies, 31 colleges, 18 spccia 
schools, 3 normal schools, and 3 universities, making a total of 5038 
institutions, attended by 245,225 pupils, under 6871 teachers. In 
support of these schools, the local contributions amounted to 
$2,809,739, and the Government grant to $352,G77. The two Pro- 
testant universities are M'Gill University at Montreal, founded in 
1821, and Bishops College at Lennoxville, founded in 1843. The 
Koman Catholic university (Laval) was founded by the Quebec 
seminary in 1852. It has a succnrsale at Montreal. 

The public charitable institutions receiving aid from the Govern- Charit’ 
ment are Beauport, St Ferdinand de Halifax, and St Jean dc Dim 
lunatic asylums. Grants are annually made to abont ninety other 
institutions, r ■.* I ’ hools and refoimatories, the total 

amount reach 1 , g : : . 

The capital is Quebec (q.r.). The largest and most important Towns, 
city is Montreal (q.v.). Other chief towns are Three liiycrs, 
population 8670, so-called from the St Maurice, which here joins 
the St Lawrence by three mouths (it is one of the oldest cities, 
and the scat of a large lumber and iron trade) ; St Hyacinthe, 

5321 ; Levis, 7597, where the quarantine for cattle Is situated ; 

Sorel, 5791; St John’s, 4314 ; St Francois, Beauce, 4181 ; Sher- 
brooke, 7227 ; Talley Field, 3906 ; Malbaie, 8014 ; Baic St Paul, 

3794 ; St Henri, 6415 ; Hull, 6890 ; St Jean Baptiste, 5874. 

The quarantine station is at Grosse Isle, an island in the river 
St Lawrence, 31$ miles below Quebec. It is 2$ miles long by 1 
mile in width. 

History. — Qnebec was first visited by the French, under Jacques 
Cartier, in 1535, and a second time in 1536, though it is said that 
Sebastian Cabot discovered the country in 1497. The regular 
settlement of the provinc 3 , however, was not made untillGQS, 
when Samuel de Champlain landed at the site now occupied by 
Quebec city. Here he established military and trading posts, and 
it was not long before the new possession became thc^ prat of the 
Recollet and Jesuit missions, which were zealously carried on under 
the most trying circumstances for nearly a century and a lulf. 

The early settlers endured countless hardships from the incursions 
of the Indians, and the frequent wars in which they were forced 
to engage with the English and Dutch. In 1759^ the marquis of 
MontcaYm was defeated at Qnebec by an English army under 
General IVolfe. A year later the French surrendered all their 
important ports, and the colony passed under English rule. In 
1763 the treaty of Paris was signed, by the terms of which, and 
the conditions* laid down a few years later in the memorable 
Quebec Act of 1774, the French were guaranteed by England their 
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old Canada, under the names of Ontario and Quebec, were erected 
with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia into the Dominion of 
Canada. (G. ST.) 

QUEBEC, the ancient capital of Canada, and present 
capital of the province of Quebec, is situated on the north- 
west bank of the river St Lawrence at its junction with the 
St Charles, about 300 miles from the Gulf of,St Lawrence 
and 180 miles below Montreal, in 46° 49' 6" N. lat. and 
rr 13' 45" W. long. It is the most picturesque and most 
strongly fortified city on the continent. Quebec is built 
on the northern extremity 
of an elevated table-land 
which forms the left bank 
of the St Lawrence for a 
distance of 8 miles. The 
highest part of the headland 
is Cape Diamond, 333 feet 
above the level of the water, 
and crowned by the citadel, 
which covers an area of 
forty acres, and presents a 
bold and precipitous front 
on the south-east side, while __ ~ ’ 

towards the north and west Envirolls of Quebec, 
the declivity is more sloping and gradual. The harbour 
of Quebec is spacious and capable of accommodating ships 
of the largest tonnage, and its docks and tidal basin, 
when completed, will rank among the most perfect works 
of the jand in the world. They are constructed of lime- 
stone and iron, and, including the graving dock on the 
Lem side of the river, will cost very nearly three millions 
of dollars The harbour is protected towards the north- 
east by the island of Orleans, on cither side of which 
there is an approach. The spring tides rise and fall about 
tb teet. Quebec is divided into upper and lower town,— 
access to the former being obtained by a steep and winding 
sb-eet, several flights of narrow steps, and an elevator 
in the lower town are situated the principal banks 
^® r ? ants ..? ffices - and wholesale and retail stores. The 

irr2,r T OT t T° e * ce P tions . are narrow and 
regular. In the upper town, where the streets are wider 

“J,* are the better class of dwelling houses 
e public buildings, most of the churches, the public walks 

are stores and small shops. To the west 

are the suburbs of St John, St Louis, and St Roche The 

plac? o°f CC r S th - i l0 - Ver plain > and is rapidly becoming a 

» S™ £5?* which omtohX 

0< «» Sift 

and commemorates the achievements of road j 

French troops in 1760 u™! l m the Britlsl1 and 

commandingposieiong ' i T ™ , towers occupy 
town is Dufferin Terriee o P t ln terest in the upper 

feet long and 200 feet’ abcwcTrif ' I ? romenade 1400 
Fart of this terrace occL« If e l' el of river. 

St Louis, which was destrovo/k* 5 lte . of the old Chateau 
from the platform is ** Tb ° 

Urand Battery also afiords and beautiful - The 

once the walled city of the north |P f rospect - Q Ueb ®& was 

*■» *- h sasiTS£ , s!-- 


taken down. There are three gates now, instead of five as 
in former years, viz., St Louis, Kent, and St John’s, each of 
which is very handsome and massive. Among the principal 
edifices are the parliamentary and departmental buildings, 
— a stately pile situated on Grande AUde, — the new court 
house now building, tho post office, custom-house, city 
hall, masonic hall, the Basilica, or Roman Catholic cathedral 
(an irregular cut-stone building 216 feet long by 180 feet 
wide, and containing many fine oil paintings), the archi- 
episcopal palace, the Anglican cathedral (a plain structure 
in the Roman style), the skating rink, and tho ball of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; four large markets 
supply the people with meat and country produce, There 
are eight Roman Catholic churches, five Church of England, 
two Presbyterian, one Methodist, one Baptist, one Lutheran, 
one Congregational, one Scandinavian, one French Pro- 
testant, and a Jewish synagogue, which is situated in the 
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Roman Catholic educational institutions. Morrin College 
(Presbyterian) was founded by Dr Morrin, and is affiliated 
with M'Gill University. Other Protestant schools are the 
boys’ high school, the girls’ high school, a number of 
academies, and public and private schools, all in a state of 
efficiency. In 1881 the number of children attending the 
various schools in Quebec was 9889, of whom half were 
girls. There is no free public library in the city, but the 
Literary and Historical Society, — the oldest chartered 
institution of the kind in Canada, founded by Lord 
Dalhousie in 1824, — the Canadian Institute, the Geo- 
graphical Society, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Advocates’ Library, and the Parliamentary Library have 
- valuable collections of books. The principal benevolent 
institutions are the marine hospital, the Hotel Dieu, 
founded in 1639 by the duchess of Aiguillon, the general 
hospital (1693), the Finlay Asylum, the Jeffrey Hale 
Hospital, the Church of England Female Orphans’ Asylum, 
the Ladies’ Protestant Home, St Bridget’s Asylum, Grey 
Nunnery, and the lunatic asylum at Beauport. Nine 
daily newspapers are published at Quebec, six of which J 
are in the French language. A good supply of water is 
afforded from Lake St Charles, but the city has suffered 
so severely from devastating fires in the past that in 1883 
the common council ordered an additional pipe to be laid 
at a cost of half a million of dollars. Quebec is well 
lighted with gas and the electric light. Connexion is had 
with all parts of Canada and the United States by several 
railway lines, and the city is at the head of ocean steam- 
ship navigation to Europe. There are two lines of street 
cars. The head offices of three banks are situated in 
Quebec, viz., the Quebec Bank, the Union Bank of Lower 
Canada, and La Banque Rationale. Besides these there 
are two savings banks, the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
the agencies of the Bank of" Montreal, the Bank of British 
Nortk America, and the Merchants’ Bank. The population 
of the city in 1871 was 59,699 ; in 1881, 62,446 (28,923 
males and 33,523 females), — 6200 being Protestants. 

Shipbuilding was formerly one of the chief industries of Quebec, 
hut of late years very few wooden ships have been built In 1883 
the number was twenty-five, representing a total tonnage of 4596 
tons. Manufacturing is carried on to some extent, the principal 
manufactures being iron castings, machinery, cutleiy, nails, leather, 
musical instruments, hoots and shoes, paper, india-rubber goods, 
ropes, tobacco, steel, &c. 

Quebec’s staple export is timber, the greater portion of the ship- 1 
meats reaching town from the Ottawa and St Maurice districts. 
The rafts floating down tlio river are collected in the coves, and 
fastened by booms are moored along the banks. These coves 
extend along tlio river for upwards of 6 miles above the city. On 
the right bank of the stream, not far from Quebec, are extensive 
sawmills. The port is one of tlio leading emporiums of the export 
trade between Canada and Great Britain. The number, tonnage, 
and crews of the vessels entered and cleared at Quebec for several 
years is as follows : — 


Year. 

nnterefl. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Ton’. 

Crows. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

18S0 

1SS1 

1882 

1883 

18S4 

057 

7S3 

M2 

083 

033 

075,034 
802, 18G 
070,327 
737,059 
707,395 

17,221 

19,688 

17,075 

18,087 

19,351 

011 

851 

080 

053 

G9S 

572,502 

847,015 

081,235 

031,213 

080,790 

14,687 

20,225 

17,103 

15,052 

10,408 


Largo quantities of timber — especially white pine (10, 427, 000 feet 
in 1883), oak, and red pine— are exported from Quebec. The total 
value of exports in 1883 was §9,268,983; of imports §4,975,713, 
and of import duty received $823,213"63. The 1 value of the real 
estate is set down at §24,000,000. 

The city returns three members to the Canadian House of 
Commons, and three to the provincial House of Assembly. It is 
govern el by, a mayor, eight aldermen, and sixteen councillors, who 
hold their offices for two years. Quebec is the scat of tbo Roman 
Catholic archbishop, and the see of the bishop of the Church of 
England. 

Quebec was first visited by tlio French navigator Jacques Cartier 
in 1535, when it consisted of a sparsely-settled Indian village called 
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Stadacona. In July 1608 the city was founded by Champlain, who 
bestowed on it its present name. Its growth was slow, and the 
■numerous wars with the Indians and the English rendered the 
work of colonization and settlement precarious and difficult. In 
1629 the English captured it, but. three years later it was restored 
to the French. In 1663 the colony was created a royal govern- 
ment, and Quebec became the capital. In 1690 Sir "William Phips 
with a numerous fleet attempted to reconquer it, but the French 
governor, Count de Frontenac, destroyed many of his vessels and 
forced the English to fly. The French held possession until 1759, 
when it fell into the hands of the British under Wolfe, and it was 
finally coded to Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763. In 1775 
General Montgomery with an American force attacked the city, 
but he .perished before its walls and his troops were dispersed. 
Since then its capture has not been again attempted. (G. ST.) 

QUEDAH or Kedah. See Maea.y Peninsula, vol. 
sv. p. 322. 

QUEDLINBURG, an ancient town of Prussian Saxony, 
in tlie district of Magdeburg, is pleasantly situated on tke 
Bode, near tbe north-west base of tbo Harz Mountains. 
It is still partly surrounded by a turreted wall. . On the 
west it is commanded by the old chateau of the imperial 
abbesses of Quedlinburg, with the interesting abbey 
church, the body of which was erected in tbe 11th century. 
In the crypt, dating from the 10th century, are interred 
Henry the Fowler and his wife Matilda. The Late Gothic 
town-house, with additions of the 18th century, contains a 
good collection of local antiquities. The town also pos- 
sesses several other churches and numerous schools and 
charitable foundations. Quedlinburg is famous for its 
nurseries and market-gardens, and exports vegetable and 
flower seeds to all parts of Europe and America. It sup- 
plies most of the seed used for the cultivation of beet- 
root for sugar in Silesia, Austria, and Poland. It also 
carries on manufactures of cloth, iron, and chemicals, and 
a trade in grain and cattle. The poet Klopstock was a 
native of Quedlinburg. The population in 1880 was 
18,437, almost all Protestants. 

The town of Quedlinburg, which was founded by Henry the 
Fowler about tbe year 930, on the site of tbe old village of Quit- 
lingen, became a favourite residence of tlio Saxon emperors, and 
was tlio scene of several diets and assemblies of princes. It after- 
wards joined the Hanseatic League, and attained its greatest pro- 
sperity in the 23tli or 14th century. The convent was established 
a few years after the town, and was also richly endowed with lands 
and privileges. The abbesses, who were frequently members of 
the imperku house, ranked among the independent princes of the 
German empire and had no ecclesiastical superior except the pope. 
The town at first strove zealously to maintain its independence 
against the abbess, aud to this end called in tlio aid of the bishops 
of Halbcrstadt. In 1477, however, the abbess Hedwig, aided by 
her brothers Ernest and Albert of Saxony, forced the bishops to 
renounce their claims ; and for the next two centuries both town 
and abbey remained under the protection of the electors of Saxony. 
In 1539 the Reformation was embraced, and the nunnery was 
converted into a Protestant sisterhood. In 1697 the elector oi 
Saxony sold his rights over Quedlinburg to tlie elector of Branden- 
burg whose troops forthwith entered the town. The abbesses 
retamed their right of private jurisdiction, and the disputes 
between them and the Prussian Government were not finally settled 
till the secularization of the abbey in 1803. The last twoabbesscs 
were the Princess Anna Amelia (1755-1787), sister of Frederick 
the Great, and tlie Princess Sophia Albertina^ daughter of King 
Adolphus Frederick of Sweden. 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY is tke name applied to a 
perpetual fund of first-fruits and tenths granted by a 
charter of Queen Anne, and confirmed by statute in 1703 
(2 & 3 Anne, c. 11), for the augmentation of tho livings 
of tke poorer Anglican clergy. First-fruits ( annates ) and 
tenths ( decimal ) formed originally part of tlie revenue paid 
by tke clergy to tke papal exekequer. Tke former consist 
of tke first wkole year’s profit of all spiritual preferments, 
tke latter of one-teutk of tkeir annual profits after tke 
first year. Benefices under tke annual value of £50 are 
now exempt from tke tax. Tke income derived from 
first-fruits and tentks was annexed to tke revenue of tke 
crown in 1535 (26 Hen. YIII. c. 3), and so continued 
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until 1703. Since that date there has been a large mass 
of legislation dealing with Queen Anne’s Bounty, the effect 
of which it is impossible to deal with fully in this place. 
The governors consist of the archbishops and bishops, 
some of the principal officers of the Government, and the 
chief legal and judicial authorities. The augmentation 
proceeds on the principle of assisting the smallest benefices 
first AH the cures not exceeding £10 per annum must 
have received £200 before the governors can proceed to 
assist those not exceeding £20 per annum. In order to 
encourage benefactions, the governors may give £200 to 
cures not exceeding £45 a year, where any person will give 
the same or a greater sum. The average income from 
first-fruits and tenths is a little more than £ 14,000 a year. 
In 1SS3 the trust funds in the hands of the governors 
amounted to £4,306,717. The grants in 18S3 amounted 
to £15,40 0, the benefactions to £20,195. The accounts 
are laid annually before the queen in council and the 
Houses of Parliament. The duties of the governors are 
not confined to the augmentation of benefices. The;- may 
in addition lend money for the repair and rebuilding of 
residences and for the execution of works required by the 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Acts, and may receive and 
apply compensation money in respect of the enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds on any benefice. The governors are 
unpaid; the treasurer and secretaiy receives a salary of 
£1 000 a year. He is appointed by patent under the great 
seal, and holds office during the pleasure of the crown. 

_QUEEX CHARLOTTE ISLANDS, a group of islands 
h ' m S ^ the west coast of British Columbia, to which 
they belong. They were so called by Captain Dixon, 
who visited them in the “Queen Charlotte” in 17S7, and 
spent more than a month on their coasts. They are com- 
posed of two chief islands, Graham Island to the north 
and Moresby Island to the south, separated by a very 
narrow channel ; but around these, especially in the south, 
are innumerable smaller islands. The whole group has 
he form of a wedge with the point towards the south. 
Tire extreme length is about 180 miles, and the greatest 
breadth 60 miles. The total area cannot be determined, as 
the longitude of the west coast has not yet been definitely 
ascertained. See vol. iv. PI. XXXV. ■ 3 

.J* islands are mountainous, and 'appear to be a parti- 
ally submerged continuation of the mountain chain tra- 
versmg Vancouver’s Island, which lies to the south, separ- 
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I southern part of the group, and it is uncertain whether 
some Pahcozoic rocks may not be exposed at certain points, 
as they are in corresponding situations on the mainland of 
British Columbia. The Cretaceous deposits lie uncon- 
formably on those of Triassic age on both sides of Skide- 
gate Inlet and Channel (in the south of Graham Island 
and north-east of Moresby Island), and are interesting 
geologically from containing a bed of anthracitic coal. 
These deposits are again uticonformably overlaid by those 
of Tertiary age extending over the greater part of Graham 
Island; and the Unconformity in this case is accompanied 
by evidence o! great disturbance, indicating that this was 
the cliicf period of mountain-making in the group. 

The islands are inhabited by an interesting race of 
Indians called the Haidas, who are chiefly found on the 
coasts, where they support themselves by* fishing, partly 
also by the cultivation of the potato, which was probably 
introduced among them by some of the early voyagers 
They tattoo their bodies, sometimes paint their facesJVnd 
have many sipgnlar customs; but their greatest peculi- _ 
arity consists in their habit of erecting great numbers of ~ 
carved posts as ornaments in front of their dwellings. 
Their number is rapidly decreasing, and in the last official 
report on the exploration of this group (Victoria, 1SS-1) 
it is estimated at only eight hundred. ' ’ 

. Mhst a «ount of the Queen Charlotte Islands anil their 
inhabitants « to be fonml in the re]*>rt of George M. Daw-on in the 
■firporf of Progress for ISTS-jD of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

„ Jamxs Douglas, second Duke nr 

0662-1 7! 1), was the eldest son of William, third rarl 
and first duke, high treasurer of Scotland, and Isabel 
Douglas, sixth daughter of William, first marquis of 
n ? born at Sanquhar Castle ISth Decent- 
ber 1662, and educated at the university of Glasgow after 
which lie spent some time in foreign ‘travel. He sided 
wdh the prince of Orange at the Revolution, and was 
appointed a privy councillor, and colonel of the Scotch 
troop of horse guards. On the death of his father in 
169o ha succeeded him as extraordinary lord of session 
and , a PP° ,ntcd keeper of the privy seal. In 170° 
8ndI ' 03 , he appointed by Queen Anne secretary of 
Tn fL r?i COm,n,S v IOncr - to the P wKawont of Scotland 
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county is drained either by the Barrow, which has its 
source in the Slievc Bloom Mountains, .and forms at various 
points the boundary with King’s County, Kildare, and 
Carlow, or by the Nore, which enters the county from 
Tipperary near Borris-in-Ossory, and flows east and then 
south till it reaches Kilkenny. The lakes are few. and 
small, the largest being Lough Anagkmorc on the north- 
western boundary. The Grand Canal enters the county 
at Portarlington, and runs southwards to the Barrow, in 
Kildare, a branch passing westwards 12 miles to Monnt- 
mellick. 

Agriculture . — The climate is dry and salubrious. Originally a 
great extent of tlie surface was occupied with bog, but by draining 
much of it lias been converted into good land. For the most part 
it is very fertile except in the hilly districts towards the north, 
and there is some reinatkably rich 'land in the south-east. The 
total extent under crops in 1SS4 was 129,017 acres, of which 73,530 
acres were under tillage and 56,0S1 acres under meadow and clover. 
Of the 42,755 acres under corn crops G39 acres were under wheat, 
24,407 acres under cats and 17,639 acres under barley. Of the 
30,001 acres under green crops, 15,SSS were under potatoes, and 
12,077 under tnrnij>s. Dairy fanning is extensively earned on. 
The total number of cattle in 1SS3 was 78, 490, of which 20,421 
were milch cows. There were 70,530 sheep, 33, S34 pigs, 5433 
goats, and 249,019 poultry. Horses and mules numbered 14,494, 
and asses 5742. 

Agriculture forms the chief occupation, but the manufacture of 
woollen and cotton goods is carried on to a small extent. 

Hail wags . — The Great Southern and ‘Western Railway crosses tho 
country from north-east to south-west with stations at Portarling- 
ton, Maryborough, Mountrath, and BoIIybrophy. At Portarlington 
a branch' passes westward to Monntmelliek ; there is also a branch 
passing southward from Maryborough, and another passing west- 
ward from Ballybrophv. 

A'lmins'.ration. — The count}* is divided into eleven baronies, and 
contains 53 parishes and 1150 townlands. Ecclesiastically it is in 
the dioceses of Leiglilin and Ossory, with portions in those of Kil- 
dare, Killaloe, and Dublin. Judicially it is in the home circuit. 
Assizes are held at Maryborough, the* county town, and quarter 
sessions at Abboylcix, Piorris-in-Ossory, . Carlow-Graijjuc, Mary- 
borough, Mountmellick, and Stradbally. There are fifteen petty 
sessions districts. The poor-law unions of Abbeyleix and Douagh- 
rnorc arc wholly within the count}-, and portions of those of Athv, 
Carlow, Mountincllick, and Koscrea. The county is included in 
the Dublin military district, and there is a barrack station at 
3Iaryborongli. 

Population . — ‘Within the last forty years the population lias 
diminished by more tlmu one-lialf. In 1841 it numbered 153,930, 
which in 1S71 had diminished to 79,765, and in 1881 to 73,121. 
The following were thelargest towns : — Mountmelliek( 3120), Mary- 
borough (2372), Portarlington (partly in King’s Countv) (2357), and 
Mountrath (1805). 

Uhlonj . — Anciently the territory now included in Queen's County 
was divided between the districts of Leix, Offaly, Clamnalicro, and 
CLsory. In the reign of Philip and Mary,* it was made sliiro 
ground under tho name of Queen’s County, in honour of the 
sovereign, the place chosen for the county town being named 
Maryborough. Three miles south of Stradbally is Dan of Clopook, 
an ancient dun or fort occupying the whole extent of tho hill, and 
there is another large fort at Lugacurren. Aghuboe, where there 
are the ruins of the abbey, was formerly the scut of the bishopric 
of Oasory. There are no remains of tho Abbey of Timahoe founded 
by St Mocliua in the Ctli century, hut in the neighbourhood of the 
site there is a fine round tower. Among the principal old castles 
are the fortress of tlie 0’Mooro3 in ruins occupying the precipitous 
rock ofjoDnnamasc, three miles east of Maryborough, Borris-in- 
Ossory 'on tho Nore, and Lea castle on tlie Barrow, 2 miles below 
Portarlington, erected by the Fitzgeralds in 1200, burnt by Edward 
Bruce in 1315, again rebuilt, and in 1650 livid in ruius by tlie 
soldiers of Cromwell. 

■’late Hi. QUEENSLAND, a British colony, tho north-eastern 
portion of Australia, is situated between New South Wales 
and Torres Strait, and between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Northern Territory of South Australia. Its southern 
boundary is about 29° S. lat. ; its western is 141° E. long, 
frjm 29’ to 2G° S. lat., and 138° E. thence to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria ; its northern is about 9° S. including tho 
Torres Straits islands. In extreme length it is 1400 milps; 
iu breadth, 1000. Its area is 009,520 square miles, or 
about 51 times that of the United Kingdom. The popula- 
tion is under 300, 00Q. 
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With a seaboard of over 2500 miles, it is well favoured 
with ports on the Pacific side. Moreton Bay receives tho 
Brisbane river, on whose banks Brisbane, the capital, 
stands. Maryborough port is on the Mary, which flows 
into Wide Bay; Bundaberg, on the Burnett; Gladstone^ 
on Port Curtis ; Bockhampton, up the Fitzroy (Keppel 
Bay) ; Mackay, on the Fioneer ; Bowen, on Port Denison ; 
Townsville, on Cleveland Bay. Cairns and Port Douglas 
are near Trinity Bay ; Cardwell is on Rockingham Bay; 
Cooktown, on the Endeavour; Thursday Island port, 
near Cape York ; and Normanton, near the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. Tlie new gulf port is at Point Parker. The 
quiet Inner Passage, between the shore and the Great 
Barrier Reef, 1200 miles long, favours the north-eastern 
Queensland ports. Ipswich, Toowoomba, Oxley, Bcen- 
leigh, Maryborough, and Mackay are farming centres; 
Warwick, Roma, Clermont, Elackall, Aramac, Ilughenden, 
and Mitchell are pastoral ones. Gympie, Charters Towers, 
Ravenswood, and Palmerville are gold-mining towns; 
while Stanthorpc and Herberton have tin mines. Town- 
ships are laid out by Government as occasion requires. 
There arc fifteen large districts, viz., Moreton, Darling 
Downs, Wide Bay, Burnett, Maranoa, Warrego, and South 
Gregory, southward ; Port Curtis, Leichhardt, South 
Kennedy, Mitchell, and North Gregory, central ; North 
Kennedy, Burke, and Cook, northward. Cape York 
Peninsula is the northern limit. A few persons were 
sent to the Brisbane in 1826 ; but the Moreton Bay dis- 
trict of New* South Wales was thrown open to coloniza- 
tion in 1S-12. It was named “ Queensland ” on its separa- 
tion from the mother colony in 1859. A natural but 
unfounded prejudice against its supposed warmer position 
retarded its progress, or confined its few inhabitants to 
pastoral pursuits. The discover}* of abundant wealth in 
minerals and sugar-lands, with the growing conviction of 
its singular salubrity, greatly advanced the immigration 
prospects of the colony. A broad plateau, of from 2000 
to 5000 feet in height, extends from north to south, at 
from 20 to 100 miles from the coast, forming the Main 
Range. This region is the seat of mining, and will be 
of agriculture. Tlie Const Range is less elevated. A 
plateau goes westward from the Great Dividing Range, 
throwing most of its waters northward to the gulf. The 
Main Range sends numerous but short streams to the 
Pacific, and a few long ones south-westward, lost in earth 
or shallow lakes, unless feeding the river Darling. Going 
northward, the leading rivers, in order, are the Logan, 
Brisbane, Mary, Burnett, Fitzroy, Burdekin, Herbert, 
Johnstone, and Endeavour. The Fitzroy receives the 
Mackenzie and Dawson ; the Burdekin is supplied by the 
Cape, Belyando, and Suttor. The chief gulf streams are 
the Mitchell, Flinders, Leichhardt, and Albert. The great 
dry. western plains have the Barcoo, Diamantina, Georgina, 
Warrego, Maranoa, and Condamine. There are few lakes. 
A succession of elevated and nearly treeless downs of 
remarkable fertility contrasts with the heavily timbered 
country favoured by the rains. Cape York Peninsula is an 
epitome of Queensland. There is good land alternating 
with bad. The hills are rich in gold, silver, copper, tin, 
and coal. Tho forests arc valuable, and the scrub is 
dense. Flats near the mouths of the many streams arc 
admirable for sugar-cane and rice, while rising slopes suit 
coffee trees. West of tho range dividing the gulf waters 
from the Pacific is a sandy grassless region where the only 
vegetation is a poisonous pea. Suddenly the traveller 
passes from this desert to the glorious downs around 
Hughenden, a garden-land beside the Flinders. Farther 
north-west is the charming Leichhardt river district, and 
tlie* marvellous mineral Cloneurry highland. Southward 
of that again is the country of the Diamantina and 
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Georgina, with little rain, but having vast tracts of good 
black soil threaded by slight ridges of barren sandstone. 
Droughts are there followed by floods from thunder 
showers. The south-western portion is inferior to all, 
having heavy sand-rises between the grassy belts. Still 
the pastoral settlers are taking up areas there. All that 
dry warm west is remarkably healthy for man and beast. 
The productive and better-watered part between the Main 
Range and the Pacific has the principal population. 

Climate . — The coast-lands, with an annual rainfall of 
from 40 to 130 inches, aTe favoured by the south-east 
trade-winds and the summer north-west monsoons. Dur- 
ing 1882 there fell at Johnstone river, 17° S., nearly 160 
inches on one hundred and ninety-seven days. Northern 
Queensland, up to the ranges, is well watered. Central 
and southern districts are not so aided by the monsoons. 
The highlands have on their eastern side from 30 to 70 
inches, but on their western only from 15 to 30. The 
gulf region has from 30 to 60. The southern hills have 
far less rain than the northern ones. The arid western 
area depends on occasional thunderstorms, though nature 
provides a grass that long resists the drought. The low 
south-west basin, trending to the depressed lake region of 
South Australia, has repeatedly seasons of intense dryness. 
In temperature, Brisbane has a mean of 69° — between 34° 
and 105°. The hilly districts, even in the tropics, have 
slight frosts in winter, but a high barometer in the dry 
warm weather. North Queensland has less heat than its 
latitude would seem to threaten. Tropical ports show a 
lower summer thermometer than may sometimes be seen 
in Sydney, Adelaide, and Melbourne. The western heat 
is stimulating in its dryness and electrical condition. The 
oppression on the northern coast is felt during the rainy 
season, though the showers cool the air. The prevalence 
of south-east winds off the sea mitigates the trials of 
summer. The dreaded “hot wind,” brought southward 
by the usual course from central Australian deserts, 
descends upon the southern colonies, avoiding Queensland, 
ill the ordinary western breeze, passing over so great 
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treasures. Nearer tho eastern coast granite and porpliy- 
ritic rocks appear in greater force than in the Dividing 
Range, and the voyager rarely loses sight of them all the 
way from Moreton Bay to Cape York. The}' add much 
to the attractiveness of the scenery, especially in Whit- 
sunday Passage. The old sedimentary strata consist of 
sandstones, limestones, conglomerates, and slates of vari- 
ous kinds. The Carboniferous beds are of great extent, 
occupying thousands of square miles (perhaps as many as 
100,000), on the highlands, and on both sides of the Main 
Chain. It is in north and central Queensland that the 
mineral is found of the true Palreozoic character, bearing 
the distinctive floral features of tho English and New 
South Wales Newcastle formation. The Jurassic and 
Liassic rocks of the southern hilly districts are 'rich in 
cannel coal. The Wollumbilla beds arc similar to the 
Upper Wiannamatta ones of New South Wales. The 
Mesozoic or Secondary formations prevail largely to the 
westward. Ammonites, belemnites, and ichthyosauri de- 
clare the same condition of things as once existed in the 
English midlands. The Cretaceous and Oolitic series on 
the western plains occupy nearly a third of Queensland, 
and their grassy surface is being rapidly covered with 
flocks of sheep. A descent below the ocean level jiroducod 
the Tertiary beds. The so-called “desert sandstone” 
may have once covered nearly the whole of tho colony, 
though suffering great denudation afterwards, to the 
decided satisfaction of settlers. It still stretches over 
much of the extensive plateau and both slopes. In some 
places it is hundreds of feet thick. The favourite Downs 
have got free from this arid incubus. Tertiary fresh- 
water beds, ^ not marine ones, are seen towards the coast. 
The volcanic element is very distinguishable, and is a 
source of the large area of fertile soil. Throughout the 
ranges and over many of the downs, basalts and lavas 
abound Though no eruptive cone appears, there are 
hundreds of well-defined extinct craters, some bein" 4000 
feet above sea-level, surrounded by sheets of lava and 
masses of volcanic ashes. The Great Barrier Reef, fol- 
lowing the line of the north-east coast for 1200 miles 
preserves the memory of an ancient shore; tho coral 
animalcule built on the gradually sinking cliffs. The 
reefs approach the coast-line within five miles northward 
“ d ° ne . lundred ^toward, having an area of 30,000 
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pials. A monster bird, like the New Zealand moa, twice 
as large as the existing emu, once strode over Queensland 
plains. An ichthyosaurus, computed nearly thirty feet in 
length, was found On the surface of the Flinders river 
downs. The Secondary fossils have less resemblance 
than those of Western Australia to the European species. 
Near the Condamine a fossil monitor twenty feet long 
was unearthed. The northern coal-fields display the Glos- 
■sopteris, Sigillaria, and Lepidodendron. The northern beds 
exhibit the mesozoic Thinnfeldia odontopterodes, Aletho- 
pteris australis, and Podozomites distans. Some existing 
Queensland fish, as the ceratodus, are allied to those of 
the Carboniferous age in Great Britain. 

Minerals. — Gold is found in alluvial deposits and in quartz 
veins. The most important of the former vero near the northern 
Palmer river, but auriferous quartz now almost monopolizes the 
digger’s attention. The recognized gold workings are over 7000 
square miles. While there were 3454 Europeans, early in 1883, 
engaged in quartz mining, only 280 were on alluvial ground ; in 
the same year 2046 Chinese worked alluvial claims.. Charters 
Towers in the north and Gympie in the south aro tlife chief cold 
centres ; but Mount Morgan, south of Rockhampton, is the richest 
mine yet discovered. The gold export realized £1,408,433 in 
1875, but only £829,655 in 1882. The decrease is owing to the 
greater dependence of the miners on blasting rock. 1 

Gold is often found mixed with silver, copper, or lead. One 
lode had to the ton 75 to 120 ounces of silver and from i oz. to" 
44 oz. of gold. Silver ore is being worked to great advantage now 
near Kavenswood, Star river, and Sellhcim river. Copper has 
been long so low-priced in England that its extraction in the 
colony, with liigli-rated labour, has been seriously checked. The 
■cupriferous area is very large there. Mount Perry, Peak Downs, 
Hcrberton, and Cloncurry are the leading copper sites. The “ Aus- 
tralian ” mine of Cloncurry, 200 miles south of the gulf, is very 
rich. In one place a lode, SO to 120 feet wide, showed 30 per cent 
■of bismuth and 40 of copper to the ton. Tin streams wero first 
opened at Stanthorpe, near the southern border. Tin lodes of 
astonishing richness exist in tlio Wild river, district about 19“ S. 
lat There are single claims of tin stream, or on tin lodes, besides 
tin land leases, at Tate river, Wild river, and other localities. The 
Tinaroo yield in the five years has been £383,350. Called the 
Cornwall of Australia, this tin district shows gold, silver, copper, 
and antimony. The tin export of the colony during 1883 was 
£298,845. Iron ores abound, but with no present prospect of being 
utilized. Bismuth, graphite, antimony, nickel, cinnabar, and 
other metals are known. Precious stones are gathered from gold and 
tin workings. Building stones are plentiful in variety, and good 
in quality. Granite, porphyry, basalt, sandstone, and marbles are 
wrought. Tiro coal is, after all, the most important and useful - 
of the minerals. Already steamers, foundries, and railways are 
being supplied from Queensland pits. Several beds are known 
near Moreton Bay. About Ipswich and Dnrling Downs the coal 
is clean to the touch. Some specimens cake, others do not. All 
are good for gas and steam purposes. The Darling Downs beds 
are in an ancient lake, ana are valuable for fuel and oil. On 
100 lb of that coal being burnt, 529 lb of water wore evaporated 
to 505 from Newcastle coal, leaving 16 lb of ash to 7 for the 
other. That cannel is of Lias nge. Much rests under the Eolian 
sandstone and basalt of the west. The Burrum mineral, between 
Maryborough and Bundaberg, is true coal, yielding, at the first 
•opening, 3000 tons a month. One seam would give 5,000,000 
tons. The Dawson, Bowen, and Mackenzie river basins, of vast 
extent, are Pakeozoic, as in the Drummond Tange, nnd westward 
•over the main chain. Coal is found in the York peninsula. On 
the coal of Queensland tho distinguished Australian geologist, the 
Rev. J. Tenison Woods, expresses himself thus “ The fact that 
the coal formations cover so vast an extent of the territory, and so 
many valuable coal-fields having been discovered, makes me con- 
fident in predicting that its resources in coal aro enormous, aro 
•equal, if not superior, to any other colony, nnd will raise her 
shores to be in the end the grand coal emporium of the southern 
hemisphere.” 

Agriculture. — Until the last few years little cultivation was to 
he seen, and only 180,000 acres yet receive such attention. Labour 
was supposed to pay better in other employments. Still tlicro can 
be grown in Queensland corn of all varieties, hay, English vege- 

1 As an illustration of success the Day Dawn mine of Charters 
Towers may be cited. Some Germans long struggled in vain, and with 
difficulty got enough gold to supply them with food. Suddenly they 
struck a rich reef. After considerable gains they formed a company 
to work the ground. Upon a paid-up capital of £12,000, the share- 
holders' dividends in four years came to £138,399. Gympie affords 
•even more remarkable instances of good fortune. 
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tables, sweet potatoes, melons, cassava, cocoa, indigo, arrowroot, 
ginger, coffee, rice, tobacco, cotton, spices, cinchona, cocoa-nut’ 
bread-fruit, and sugar-cane, with the fruits of England, India, and 
China. Lucerne is much grown for stud stock, where winter food 
is needed. Bananas, oranges, grapes, pine-apples, mangoes, gnavas, 
tamarinds, and dates thrive well. Coffee is being extensively pro- 
duced. Many Ceylon planters have recently settled in the colony. 
Cotton pods, tended mostly in Moreton district, arc now a paying 
crop. The mulberry success is paving the way for silk culture. 
The Roma grapes nnd oranges are much esteemed. Bananas grow 
on any coast-lands. Arrowroot and tdbacco are profitable. Sweet 
potatoes are extensively used. Rice will be a crop of the future. 
Farmers in the southern hills raise com and English fruits. Dairy 
farming belongs more to a cooler latitude. Wheat can be success- 
fully produced, when labour is cheaper, over an area of 60, 000 square 
miles. Stanthorpe wheat gave 67 lb to the bushel. Maize is a 
more certain crop. But sugar-eano is now the Queensland farmer’s 
chief resource. From the southern border up to Cape York, if near 
the coast, it can be raised. All round Moreton Bay, and in the 
Maryborough and Bundaberg neighbourhood, it does well ; hut 
in the more northern parts, as at the Maekay, Cairns, Burdekin, 
Johnstone, and Herbert fields, the yield is greater, and the plant 
comes earlier to maturity. In the Jlackay sugar district, during 
1884, there wero 22,000 acres in cane. Coast Queensland has not 
only warmth, and rich alluvial or scrub soil, but abundance of rain 
when growth requires it, with fine weather at cane ripening for 
manufacturing sugar. Some planters have their own appliances 
for the extraction of juice and the manufacture of sugar, but the 
small fanners combine to have machinery in their district, or else 
dispose of cane or juice for cash to the neighbouring sugar-maker. 
Polynesians or Kanakas have been used for the sugar-house, though 
Europeans do all the work of growth nnd manufacture in South 
Queensland. Chinese merchants are establishing cane grounds, 
worked by their own countrymen ; and Germans and Scandinavians 
have extensively embarked in this industry. 

Pastoral faming is still the leading industry of tho colony, and 
is rapidly extending over all districts. An occasional check to its 
prosperity comes by drought in the dry western interior. But a few 
goou seasons, in that health}' wilderness, enable the sheepmaster to 
recoup himself, — especially as, in the remoter parts, he lias a securer 
tenure and a very small rental. In “settled districts,” and within 
80 miles of the coast, a “ run ” is subject to resumption by the state, 
at six months’ notice, should any part be required to be cut up for 
farms. In the more distant “ unsettled district ” a lease of twenty- 
one years is fairly secure. The rent advances every seven years of 
tho term from about half a farthing to a penny an acre. In the 
dry parts, where grass is insufficient, cattle and sheep thrive well on 
tho salt hush anu other shrubs. The only really unavailable pas- 
toral region is that portion of tlie north-western slope of the Main 
Range already referred to. Tlie spear-grass sometimes sends its 
barbed tufts into the flesli of sheep. Wild dogs, floods, and 
droughts have to bo encountered, though the animals to be tended 
are unaffected by ailments plaguing flocks and herds in Britain. 
The western plains, dry but fertile, are best for sheep ; tho hills and 
moist coast-lands for cattle and horses. The merino sheep yields 
excellent wool on tropical pastures, contrary to former expectations. 
The sliccp had increased from 3,000,000 to 12,000,000 between 1860 
and 1883 ; and cattle, from 430,000 to 4,320,000. To meet future 
droughts, subterranean streams have been found by artesian wells 
in tlio most arid wastes, and the storage of water after floods will 
furnish a supply in dty weather. 

Flora. — Tlie Queensland flora comprehends most of tlie forms 
cculiar to Australia, with tho addition of about five hundred species 
olonging to the Indian and Malayan regions. Tlie eastern por- 
tion of New Holland may have a vegetation of a somewhat different 
type from that of the western, hut both have older representatives 
than those found in the central zone from tho gulf to the Southern 
Ocean. The trees in tlie north-east of Queensland include the 
Cycas and tlie screw or Fandanus. The pines take an important 
position in the colony,— as the Moreton Bay pine (Araucaria 
Gunninghamii), tho Burnett bunya bunya ( Araucaria Bidwdli), 
the kauri or dundathu (Bammara roiusta), and tlio she pine 
(Podoearpus data). The Callitris or cypress family like poor soil. 
The cedar forests are buried in scrub towards the mouths of eastern 
rivers. Coast-lands aro crowded with trees, though brigalow-scrab, 
with the silver-leaved tops, prevails far inland. There are trees 
rising above 300 feet. One monster, near the Johnstone river, 
was seen 88 feet in girth at 55 feet from tho ground, and 150 at the 
base. Tlie Moreton Bay fig-tree has immense wall-like abutments. 
Tlio bottle or gout}' stem tree of the north, Ddabcchia Grcgori, is 
allied to tho African baobab. Flowers aro numerous, yielding 
often a powerful fragrance, though most eomiAonly exhibited on 
slirubs. Queensland is notably a timber region, having both hard 
and soft woods. Above three hundred useful woods, many taking 
a fine polish, were sent to a recent exhibition. An active export 
of some, particularly cedar and pine, is conducted at Maryborough 
and Port Curtis. Woods there are in use for building purposes, 
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known as aioreton nay asn, maaogany, yuimr uos» uiacfcuuiu, 
iroubark, turpentine, bloodwood, messmate, with the blue, reu, 
grey, forest, swamp, scented, and spotted gum trees. Tho ironwood, 
origalow, and myall are of tho Acacia genera. Among the C'twt- 
zrinte are the he, she, swamp, forest, and river oaks. Names are 
found oddly given by colonists. Their red cedar is tho Ccdrcla 
Goona ; white cedar, tho Mdia composite c ; pencil cedar, the Dysoxy • 
tin Muelkrl ; white wood, tho Alslonia ; light yellow wood, the 
Flindcrsia orleyana; dark yellow wood, the Hints ; beech, tho 
Gmelina LcichUanltii ; coach wood, tho Ccratopdalum ; ebony, the 
J {alba ; musk, the Market ; Leichhardt's tree, tho Sarcoccphalus 
ardatus; mahogany, the Trisiania ; tulip, the Stcnocarpm sinualus; 
honeysuckle, the BaAksia ; pea-tree, the Melaleuca ; bottlobrush, 
the Callislcmou tanccoialns ; beefwood, tho Banks ia ; satin wood, 
tho Xanthoxyhan bmchyacanthnm ; coral tree, tho Srylhrina ; 
apple, tho Anyophora subrehttiiia ; teak, tho Dissiiaria halo- 
yinokhs ; feverbark, tho Alslonia conslricta ; sandalwood, the 
Bremophila Milchelli ; lignum vita, the Vilcx ; silky oak, tho 
Qrevitlca robusla. Among the so-called native fruits, tho plum 
and apple are the Owcitia ; orange and limo aro the Citrus j cuia- 
tjuatis is the Alalaulia ; cherry, tho Exocarpits ; pomegranate, tho 
Vapparis nobilis ; olive, the Oka ; chestnut, tho GantAampcmum 
oust rale ; pear, tho Xylomclum pyriform ; quandong, the Fusaniu ; 
aat, th eMacadamia temifolia; tamarind, the Diploglottis Gunning- 
hamii. Tho nonda, a native fruit, grows up to 60 fcot. The nut 
of tho bunya. bnnya, so prized by tho blades, is reserved over a 
district 30 miles by 12. Other trees are also protected by Govern- 
5 f'" t r-** 1 .-.’ a hundred in number. Tho 

;■ ■ ' ;... - is Daulhonia pcciinata ; the 

!'■ 1 -r ! : ’ ■ “■ /' l .~ i : ..ogtooth, Ckloris dimricatu ; 

tho blue star, Chians ventneasa ; the bareoo or Landesboroimh, 
A/ithistiria maabranacca ■ the kangaroo, Anthisliria australis : 
another kangaroo, Aadropayon re/ratlwa ; the rat-tail, Andropoyon 
luiyosus ; the oat, Anthisliria vmacca ; another perennial oat, 

J hcrolxna stipoidcs • the umbrella, Arislida cramosa and Panitiun 
V.ryaum. live native carrot is Daunts brachiatus ; the native 
plantain PlmUayo varia ; the sorghum or rice, Armxs saliva ; and 
the bamboo, Slipa mmosissma. The salt-bush (Atriplcx, JUiaao - 
dta Chcnopadium kc.) is found useful in tho absence ofgrasses. 

I he danthonu and sporobolus strike deep joots. The Burdekiu 

ai'fS^ hv«« d »^ St0cl<, A T! *° “f 1 * of kwinodc are used 

u?° n? Ij a »ts poisonous to animals are tho 
poison pea, iuehsia, scab-lily, indigo, thorn-apple bov miitktnn 
and nutgr.iss. Many English and foreign varieties of fodder are 
ifiS* »* introduced. Useful fibres am of a number S ki, uts! 
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Mones. The regent bird and Hfle Wr ? 1 a ’ io ™«'i with shells and 
colours. Mound builders lay their etr-nHi? attract ‘ 5 ’» in 
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has a fiuo cassowary. HwwT22d*rfji* ^ ortl1 Queensland 
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Alwut the coasts are the usual edihTo \ ““Known m Queensland, 
fouk coj, bream. flatlipi/J c Australian forms, as Yphitinr/ 

alligators arc there. Tha she] bgriudef' 1 ^^ 1 ^ 1 ’- ^ C ‘- ® llar,<3 and 
»hark found as fossil in Europe S S\fan\ < ^ s -!‘ racion ’ ts similar to a 
Some Queensland fish mseniWe e PT toa B rcat s^c. 
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Boiled, smoke-dried, and packed in bags, the trepang seifs fi«r 
esportution to Chinn, though its agreeable ami most nourishing 
soup is relished by Australian invalids. At Cookfoini and Tort 
Douglas more than £100 per ton may be had for the produec. The 
pearl fishery is a prosperous and progressive one in or near Torres 
Straits. A licence is paid, and the traffic is under Government 
supervision. Thursday Island is tho chief scat of this industry. 
The shells arc procured by diving, and fetch from £130 to £200 a 
ton. Mother-of-pearl and tortoiseshell constitute important export* 
of the colony, capable of great expansion. Oysters are ns fine liu- 
vowed as they are abundant Turtles aro caught to the northward. 

Commerce . — So extensive a coast-linc, and ho much of that pro- 
tected by the Barrier P~* - " • 

The Torres Strait mail s 

for trade with China, mum, va>«, «v. cuiuijpmy io vatu- 
donui and the Pacific Isles will conduce to mercantile i elutions. 
There are several liues of coasting steanu-rs. Tho grc.it dotcloii- 
rnent of tho mining, pastoral, 'and sugar industries, tho rapid 
growth of railways, an easy tarilF, and th« settlements of York 
Peninsula aro giving a great impetus to commerce. Tho eajtortc 
for 1883 were £3,53-1,452 ; of which wool brought £1.329,010 : 




woro it>,31S,4bo. Among these iuitioiLi some itvma may be cited : 
—lot manufactured cotton, silk, and woollen goods £539,352, un- 
manufactured £104,450 ; for metal goods and hanhiarc £010,020 ; 
flour and grain, £453,307; oilman’s stores, £370,937; spirits, 
a l id beer, £320,925; books and stationery, £113,793 ; tea. 
£109,280. Favr of these articles ar« yet rc-cxpoiM. The ex- 
5° 0 r ^4°S-a 883 ** £4,(i52,5S0, to which wool contributed 

£2, .77,8/3, and sugar £a3S,785. Tho shipping exceeds 1.50i>,0C0 
tons. ( Dock conveniences, shins, ami culouial-nisdu ste.nn dredger* 
exercise tho stato care. Tho development of coal mines is aiding 
both shipping and railway extension. With lira establishment of 
win ?}? V p u, “ M » a scrioiw danger to Qntcimland interests 
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crcasing rates. The absolute public debt in 18S4 was £16,570,850. 
Of that amount the outlay on railways was about 12 millions; 
immigration, 2 ; harbours, 1 }. Hoads and telegraph lines took 
other sums. 

Education . — Queensland led the way among the Australian colo- 
nies, in the establishment of a system of public instruction free, 
unsectarian, and compulsory. At the same time, however, the 
parliament declined to grant further state aid to the clergy and 
religions edifices of Protestant Ei>iscopalians, Presbyterians, Wcs- 
lcyans, and Roman Catholics, formerly drawing from the treasury. 
State or provisional schools are formed wherever there is a sufli- 
cieut gathering of children. The annual public cost was £2, 17s.' 
per scholar. There are, however, self-supporting private schools. 
.Masters and mistresses of state schools are paid by the Government 
according to their own educational status, the number of children, 
and the proficiency of instruction. Excellent training schools for 
teachers are established. Five superior grammar schools are partly 
supported by the state ; the municipal councils have voluntarily 
aided those 'institutions, and offered scholarships to tlieir pupils. 
The Government gives free education in grammar schools to suc- 
cessful scholars in state schools, besides tlnee years’ exhibitions to 
universities to a certain number passing a high examination. State 
aid is also rendered to schools of art, schools of design, free libraries, 
and technical schools. 

Population . — The estimated population in January 1SS4 was 
230,000, of whom threc-fifth3 were males. Polyne-inn labourers, 
imported for three years, are about 8000. The Chinese, now re- 
stricted by a heavy poll tax, may be 18,000. The Aborigines, very 
fast dving out, mainlv by contact with civilization, may be from 
10,000 to 12,000. 

History . — The Portuguese may have known the northern shore 
neatly a century before Torres, in 1G05, sailed through the strait 
since called after him, or before the Dutch landed in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Captain Cook passed along the eastern coast in 1770, 
taking possession of the couutn* os New South Wales. Flinders 
visited Morcton Bay in 1802. Oxley was on the Brisbane in 1823, 
and Allan Cunningham on Darling Downs in 1S27. Sir T. L. 
Mitchell in 1846-7 made known the Maranoa, IVarrego, and Barcoo 
districts. Leichhardt in 1845-47 traversed the coast couutn-, going 
round the gulf to Port Essington, but was lost in his third great 
journey. Kennedy followed down the Barcoo, but was killed by the 
blacks while exploring York Peninsula. Burke and Wills crossed 
western Queensland in 1S60. Landcsborougli, “Walker, M‘Kinlay, 
Kami, Jack, Hodgkinson, and Favcucc continued the researches. 
Squatters and miners have opened new regions. Before its separa- 
tion in 1S59 the countiy was known as the Morcton Bay district of 
New South Wales. A desire to form fresh penal depots led to the 
discovciy of Brisbane river in December 1823, and the proclamation 
of a penal settlement there in August 1826. The convict popula- 
tion was gradually withdrawn again to Sydney, and the place was 
declared open to free persons only in 1842. The first land sale in 
Brisbane was on August 9, 1813. An attempt was made in 1846, 
uude-r the ministry of Sir James Graham and Mr Gladstone, to 
establish at Gladstone on Port Curtis the colony of North Australia 
for ticket-of-leave men from Britain and Tan Diemen’s Land. Earl 
Grey’s Government under strong colonial appeals arrested this 
policy, nnd broke up the convict settlement. ' in 1841 there were 
176 males and 24 females; in 1844, 510 in all; in 1S46, 1867. 
In 1S34 the governor and the English rulers thought it necessary 
to abandon Moreton Bay altogether, but the order was withheld. 
The first stock belonged wholly to the colonial Government, but 
flocks and herds of settlers came on the Darling Downs in 1841. 
In 1844 there were 17 squatting stations round Morcton Bay and 
26 in Darling Downs, having 13,295 cattle and 184,651 sheep. In 
1849 there were 2812 horses, 72,096 cattle, and 1,077,9S3 sheep. 
Bat there were few persons in Brisbane aud Ipswich. The Rev. 
Dr Lang then began his agitation in England on behalf of this 
northern district. Some settlers, who sought a separation from 
New South Wales, offered to accept British convicts if the ministry 
granted indejtendence. In answer to tlieir memorial a shipload of 
ticket-of-leuVe men was sent in 1850. In spite of the objection of 
Sydney, the Moreton Bay district was proclaimed the colony of 
"Queensland on December 10, 1859. The population was then 
about 20,000, and the revenue £6475. Little trade, no manu- 
factures, wretched roads, defective wharfage, struggling townships, 
and poor schools marked that epoch. Political liberty occasioned 
a general advance. The first parliament, with the ministry of 
Mr (now Sir R. G. W.) Herbert, organized a good school system, 
carried nn effective land bill, and established real religious eqnnlity. 

. Wlulc the pastoral interest rapidly grew, the agricultural and trad- 
ing classes got firm footing. The revelation of gold and copper 
treasures increased the prosperity. But a reaction followed ; wool 
prices fell, cotton-growing ceased, early sugar-cane efforts failed, 
and trouble succeeded excessive speculation in land and mines. A 
steady application to legitimate pursuits, however, soon restored 
confidence; and the colony, as its resources have gradually de- 
veloped, has continued to advance and prosper. (J. BO.) 
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QUEENSTOWN, formerly Cove of Coek, a market 
town and seaport in the county’ of Cork, Ireland, is 
picturesquely situated, 13 miles east south-east of Cork, 
on the south side of Great Island, on the slope of an 
eminence rising somewhat abruptly above the inner Cork 
harbour. It consists chiefly of terraces, rising above each 
other, and inhabited by the wealthier classes. On account 
of the mildness of the climate it is much frequented 
by valetudinarians in winter. Previous to the American 
War the Cove of Cork was a very small fishing village, but 
within the last fifty years it has rapidly increased. It 
received its present name on the occasion of the visit of 
Queen Victoria in 1849. The harbour, which is 4 miles 
long by 2 broad, and is defended by the Carlisle and 
Camden Forts at its entrance, and by Fort Westmoreland 
on Spike Island, can afford shelter to a veiy large fleet of 
vessels. The port is the calling station for the American 
mail steamers. Among the principal buildings are the new 
Catholic cathedral for the diocese of Cloyne, and the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church for the united parishes of Clonmel 
and Temple Robin. A fine promenade, over a mile in 
length, connects Queenstown with Rushbrook, a favourite 
watering-place. The population of Queenstown in 1871 
was 10,334, and in 1881 it was 9755. 

QUERCITRON is a yellow dye-stuff obtained from 
the bark of the quercitron oak, Quercits tindoria (see voL 
xvii. p. 693). The tree is a native of the United States, 
but is now also cultivated in France and South Germany. 
The dye-stuff is prepared by grinding the bark in mills 
after it has been freed from its black epidermal layer, and 
sifting the product to separate the fibrous matter, the fine 
yellow powder which remains forming the quercitron of 
commerce. The ruddy-orange decoction of quercitron 
contains qucrcitannic acid (vol. xvii. p. 692) and an active 
dyeing principle, quercitrin, C 33 H., 0 O lT . The latter sub- 
stance is a glucoside, and in aqueous solution under the 
influence of sulphuric acid it splits up into a rich tinctorial 
principle, quercetin, C^H^Ojo, and a variety of sugar called 
isodulcite, C 0 H 14 O 6 . The reaction may be thus formu- 
lated 

^33-^20^17 + U„0 = CojHjgOjo + C 0 H 14 O 6 . 
Quercetin precipitates in the form of a crystalline powder 
of a brilliant citron yellow colour, entirely insoluble in 
cold and dissolving only sparingly in hot water, hut quite 
soluble in alcohol. Either by itself or in some form of 
its glucoside quercitrin, quercetin is found in several 
vegetable substances, among others in cutch, in Persian 
berries ( Jihammts caihariicus), buckwheat leaves ( Poly- 
gonum Fcirjopynivi), Zante fustic wood (Mats Cotinvs), and 
in rose petals, tfcc. Quercitron was first introduced as a 
yellow dye in 1775. For many years it has been used 
principally in the form of Flavin (q.v.). Flavin is pre- 
pared by boiling quercitron in water and precipitating the 
tinctorial principle by sulphuric acid. By one method 
soda crystals are added in preparing the solution. The 
yellow precipitate is washed to free it from acid, pressed, 
and dried. From 100 parts of- quercitron about 85 of 
flaviu are obtained, having a tinctorial power more than 
twice that of the original hark. Quercitron and its in- 
dustrial derivatives are principally employed in calico- 
printing. With alumina (red liquor mordant) they yield 
a bright canary colour, with tin salt a, fine clear yellow, 
with iron liquor grey, olive, or black according to the 
strength of the mordant, and with mixed alumina and iron 
liquor an orange tint. 

QUERETARO, a city of Mexico, capital of the state 
of the same name, lies on a plateau 5900 feet above the 
sea, 152J- miles north-west of Mexico by the Central 
Mexican Railway. It is a well-built place with a beautiful 
tree-planted alameda, a cathedral, and several handsome 
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churches and convents (Santa Clara, worthy of special 
note), a hospital, and other public buildings ; and it is sup- 
plied with excellent water from the mountains by a great 


plied Wil/U. CAUttircUb WUUSl UAS1U IUC JUVUI1UUUO vj %k ft***- 

stone aqueduct erected at the expense of the Marquis dc 
Villar del Aquila whose statue adorns one of tho squares. 
In manufactures it occupies a high placo, producing 
cotton and woollen goods, leather, soap, and wood-carv- 
ings. The great Hercules cotton-factory, about 2 miles 
by rail from tho town, is enclosed by a high loop-holed 
wall and defended by a small company of soldiers ; in 
this way tho proprietors have maintained their position 
since 1840 in spite of all tho revolutions that have swept 
over the country. About 1400 operatives (all Mexicans) 
are employed, and work is carried on both day nnd night. 
Unbleached cotton is the staple product. Tho population 
of the city was stated at 38,000 in 1882. 

Queretaro was captured by the Spaniards in 153G, and mailo a 
city in 1655. In 1818 it was the sent of a congress by which jxraco 
between Mexico and tho United States was ratified, and in 1807 
the emperor Maximilian, unablo to hold it against the republicans 
under Escobedo, was made prisoner and shot on tho Ccrro dc las 
Campanas to the north of tho town. 

QUEBH. See Ftotm, vol, ix. p. 343-4. 

QUESNAY, Fiusgois (1694-1774), was one of tho 
most eminent economists of tho 18tli century. Ho was 
born at Mdrey, near tbe village of Montfort I’Amnury, about 
28 miles from Paris, on the 4th of June, 1094, a year memor- 
able also for the birth of Voltaire. He was the son of a 
worthy advocate, who bad the reputation of ruining his own 
practice by reconciling the parties who came to consult him 
about their suits. The modest resources of the family were 
derived principally from tho cultivation of a small landed 
estate, Quesnay’s mother in particular busying herself 
much with the details of its management, which she 
thoroughly understood. His boyish years were thus spent 
amidst country scenes and the occupations of the fnrtn, 
and he retained to tho end a strong predilection for rural 
We and a special interest in the welfare of the agricultural 
population. Little attention was given to bis early 
literary instruction; it is said that lie could not read till 
eleven years of age, when lie was taught partly by 
the family gardener, who used ns tho text book tho J M'on 
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tion of it, founded on the principles of hydrostatics, which 
brought his name much into notice. Vflwn Li IVyronnio 
had procured about 1730 the foundation of an nmdetny of 
surgery with tho view of elevating that profc 1 'ion, he 
selected Quesrmy for the post of perpetual secretary. 
Coming to Paris to fill it, lie obtained through Ln I’ty- 
ronnieV influence the office of surgeon in ordinary to the 
king, lie was the author of the remarkable preface which 
was prefixed to the firat \ ultimo of the Memoirs* of the 
academy. He was for a long time much occupied with 
the controveraies between the faculty of medicine nnd the 
college of surgery concerning tho rc-]x.etiv« limit, of tie* 
two professions, and wrote mo-,t of the pieces in which 
the claims of the latter were o* -cried. I'inding tint 
frequent attacks of the gout were rttidr rimr him inropabh- 
of performing manual operations, he prmtirul in 17 1 5 the 
degree of doctor of medicine from the uniur.-itv of Pont* 
h-Mousson; hut, though thus changing the nature of his 
practice, he continued to defend the right" of the ntrgiml 
profession, lie t-oon nfter purchased the rner.-ion to tin* 
oflice of pliyricinn in ordinary to the king, nnd afterward* 
became his first consulting jthysician; in thi* cajs'-oiiy he 
was installed in the palace of Ver.-.dlli oivtipi ing apart- 
ments near tho-’c of Madame de Pompadour. "l.*<ui- ’XY. 
esteemed Que.Miny much, nml used to mil him hi- thinker; 
when he ennolded him, he pave him for arm thr< c flow, r . 
of the pansy (jxutit), with tl.c motto l'r<j Vr t 

limit it. 

lie now devoted IiiuiH-lf principallv to ecoii. mir /ttjdi, . 
taking no j»art in the court intrigue’ which wrr.. i-rj.* tu- 
ally going on around him. About tli» war 177.1) }„• 
iKtcamc acquainted with M. dc Houruav. win v.a*. id-oni, 

earnest inquirer in the economic field J nnd round th 

two distinguished men wns gradually formed tie- philo- 
sophic Feet of the nr, re. for di-tinrtionV f . 

they were nftcrwnrd.s called, the TJ .. „. n . t 

remarkable men in this group of dhep],. , , u . r „ il, elder 
Miraleau (author of L'Aim <f« 17;.6-Co, a ,„j 

ifoPirP J r a i' 1 * ° 3 )- thc Al,W ^ a «de.m ■({,.« 

V - 177! ). I.e Tro-t.i- (fhrontr, 

with ‘ rt rC r‘ ( ! ,CSt kno " n cent rm v r.-y 

with Galtam on thc freedom of the corn trade) Merrier 

Larivicre, and Dujmnt de Xemoura. Of the v. ritiruA o»‘ the 

last two, ns well as of the general doctrine of tlnTplivdo. 

^r!7 CC0 r - m<! ,,cen b’ivcn in the artiele Pout),-,, 

nnc work ilQ nil'?"?"' 

tanpurw & r 7 r:-, 

is- ■ ,’z 


procuablo ; but tim rtKiTS ■ • T “J’?' « « 



besides stating hia economic doe •* »> 

opinion in favour of n Jeenl ,w, c .. nncs * Iia expresses his 
government. “ Lot f] 1Q ® JP. i' ot,hl » ns the best form of 
superior to nil ^ 

enterprises of privato interest l> ttn £ nl1 tlws «‘U«st 
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1756 the articles “Fernriers” and “Grains,” which con- 
tained the earliest announcement of his principles through 
the press ; and lie published a number of minor pieces in 
the Journal de V Agriculture, du Commerce, et des Finances, 
and in the Bjhcmerides du Ciioyen. His Droit Nature! , 
‘which was included in the Physiocralie of Dupont de 
Nemours, is especially noteworthy as showing the philo- 
sophic foundation of his economic system in the theory of 
the jus naturee. 

Interesting notices of Quesnay’s character and habits 
have been preserved to us in the Memoires of Marmontel 
and those of Mme. duHausset, femme de chambre to Mme. 
de Pompadour. 1 His probity and disinterested zeal for 
the public good did not suffer from the atmosphere of the 
court ; he never abused his credit with the sovereign or 
the favourite for any selfish end. To raise the national 
agriculture from the decay into which it had fallen and 
to improve the condition of the working population were 
the great aims he kept steadily in view. His conversation 
was piquant, humorous, and suggestive, often taking the 
form of ' moral and political apologues. Some of his 
weighty sayings are quoted by contemporary writers. 
Here is one of them. Having met in Madame de 
Pompadour’s salon an official person who, in recommend- 
ing violent measures for the purpose of terminating the 
vexatious disputes between the clergy and the parliament, 
used the words, “ C’est la hallebarde qui mfenc un 
royaume," Quesnay replied, "Et qu’est co qui mine la 
hallebarde ? ” adding, after a pause, “C’est l’opinion; 
c’est done sur l’opinion qu’il faut travailler.” Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Duclos, Helvetius, Buffon, Turgot, Marmontel, 
used to meet in his rooms in the palace, and also several 
of the physiocrats above named; and Madame de Pom- 
padour, who affected the patronage of philosophy and 
science, sometimes came to join them and converse with 
them. Amongst them, when they were alone, subjects 
were sometimes discussed in a tone which would not have 
pleased the royal ear. Thus, one day, Mirabeau having 
said, “The nation is in a deplorable state," Larivl&re 
replied in prophetic words, “ It can only be regenerated 
by a- conquest like that of China, or by some great internal 
convulsion ; but woe to those who live to see that ! The 
French people do not do things by halves 1 ” Adam Smith, 
during his stay on the Continent with the young duke of 
Buccleuch in 1764-66, spent some time in Paris, where 
he made the acquaintance of Quesnay and some of his 
followers ; he paid a high tribute to their scientific services 
in his Wealth of Nations, and would have dedicated that 
work to Quesnay, had the latter been alive at the time of 
its publication. 

At the age of seventy Quesnay went back to the study 
of mathematics. He thought, we are told, that he had 
discovered the quadrature of the circle, and was not pre- 
vented by the remonstrances of his friends from printing 
his supposed solution of the problem. He died in 1774, 
having lived long enough to see his great pupil, Turgot, in 
office as minister of finance. Quesnay had married in 
1718, and had a son and a daughter ; his grandson by the 
former was a member of the first Legislative Assembly, 

Tho economic writings of Qnosnay are collected in tho 2d vol. 
of tho Principaux Bconomistcs, published by Gaiilaumin, with 
preface and notes by Eugcno Cairo. His writings on medicine and 
surgery have now only an historic interest. They were as follows : — 
1. Observations sur les cjfds dc la saignie, 1730 and 1750 ; 2. Essai 
physique sur V economic animate avec Varl de guirir par la saignie, 
1736 and 1747 ; 3. Jlceherches critiques et historiques sur Vorigine, 

1 These Memoires were first printed by Qnintin Craufuvd in his 
Melanges d'Uisloire cl de Literature, 1806, and again in 1837; they 
have since been published in the Collection des Mimoires relalifs d la 

Revolution Franqaisc, 1824, and also iu the Bibliotlilque des Memoires 
relalifs ft Vllistoire dc France pendant Ic IS "* Silclc. 
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les divers Hats, et lesprogris dc la chirurgie cn France (said to have 
been the joint work of Quesnay and Louis), 1744, and, with slightly 
altered title, 1749 ; 4. Traiti dc la suppuration, 1749 ; 5. Trend dc 
la gangrbic, 1749 ; 6. Traiti des fiivrcs continues, 1753 ; 7. Obser- 
vations sur la conservation de la vie (said to have been printed at 
Versailles along with the Tableau Economiquc), 1758. His other 
writings were the article “Evidence” in the Encyclopedic, and 
Itcchcrches sur V evidence des veritis giennitriques , with a Projet de 
nouveanx elements de geometric s, 1773. Quesnay’s Eloge was pro- 
nounced in the Academy of Sciences by Grand jean de Fonchy (see 
the Rccucil of that Academy, 1774, p. 134). There is a good por- 
trait of him, engraved byj. Ch. Francois, which is reproduced in 
the Dictionnaire di Economic Politique of Coquelin and Guillau- 1 
min- (J. K.I.) 

QUESNEL, Pasqoter (1634-1719), Roman Catholic 
theologian, was bom in Paris on July 14, 1634, aud, after 
graduating in the Sorbonne with distinction in 1653, 
joined the Congregation of the Fathers of the Oratory in 
1657, receiving priest’s orders in 1659. In 1675 he pub- 
lished an edition of the works of Leo the Great, in the 
notes to which the Gallican liberties were defended. Tho 
work was consequently put upon the Index in the follow- 
ing year, and Quesnel’s relations with liis ecclesiastical 
superiors became so strained that in 1681 he had to retire 
to Orleans. Four years later, finding himself unable to 
sign a document imposed on all members of the Oratory in 
condemnation of Jansenism, he fled to Brussels, where 
he was intimately associated with Arnauld, and where, 
encouraged by him, he published in 1694-95 a complete 
edition of the Deflexions Morales sur le Nouveau 2'esta- 
ment, a work of edification on which he had first began to 
engage himself shortly after joining the Oratory, and a 
part of which had appeared as early as about 1671. The 
nature of its contents, and still more the known sympa- 
thies of its author, made the book an object of unwearying 
Jesuit hostility ; Quesnel was imprisoned for a short time 
in the palace of the archbishop of Mechlin in 1703, but 
happily succeeded in escaping into Holland ; his papers, 
however (compromising, it is said, to many persons), fell 
into the hands oi the enemy, and long were to the P&ro La 
Chaise liis “ pot au noir ” (as he called it) by means of 
which he was able to darken the prospects of his adver- 
saries as he chose. The bull Uniyenitvs, in which no 
fewer than 101 sentences from the Deflexions Morales were 
condemned as heretical, was obtained from Clement IX. 
in September 8, 1713 (see vol. xiii. p. 567). Quesnel died 
at Amsterdam on December 2, 1719, A complete list of 
his works is given by Moreri. 

QUETELET, Lambert Adolphe Jacques (1796-1874), 
astronomer, meteorologist, and statistician, was born at 
Ghent, February 22, 1796, and educated at the lyceum of 
that town. In 1819 he was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics at the athenaeum of Brussels; in 1828 he became 
lecturer at the newly created museum of science and 
literature, and he continued to bold that post until the 
museum was absorbed iu the free university in 1834. In 
1828 be was appointed director of the new royal observa- 
tory which it had been decided to found, chiefly at his 
instigation. The building was finished in 1832, and the 
instruments were ready for work in 1835, from which date 
the observations were published in 4to volumes (Annales 
de I’Observatoire Royal de Bruxelles), but Qnetelet chiefly 
devoted himself to meteorology and statistics. From 
1834 he was perpetual secretary of the Brussels Academy, 
and published a vast number of articles in its Bulletin, as 
also in Ms journal Correspondence Mathematique et Phys- 
ique (11 vols., 1825-39). He died ou February 17, 1874. 2 

Quetclet’s astronomical papers refer cliiefly to shooting stars 
and, similar phenomena. lie orga nized, extensive inagnctical and 

3 His son Erxrst Qunrai.ET /] 825-78) was from 1856 attached 
to tho observatory and made a dreat number of. observations of stars 
•with proper motion, from which a large catalogue of stars is now 
(1885) being published. / 

IX. — 23 
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ssa i £&u3r JESS' s es » ch- 

L fa BcUjiiuc and Air to -*%**?«« * « fffo6f to 

Mil ot tiioVnnaJcs, 1861). Ho is, however, chieflj known bj the 



mnt'deaa ‘ Facultfs, on Essai dc Physique Soeiale (2d 
containin'* 3 a resume of ids statistical researches on the develop- 
ment of the physical and intellectual qualities of man, and on the 
“average man,” both physically and intellectually considered. 

ISIS ho brought out his Lctlrcs il-S. A. if. lc Due regnant dc San.- 
Colum ct Gotha stir la thioric dcs probabililis appliqufc aux sciences 
morales ct politijucs (of which Sir J. Hcrschel wrote a fall aceonnt 
in the Edinburgh Review), and in 1848 Du Syslanc Social cl dcs Lois 
qui lc rt lisscm (dedicated to the prince consort). In these works 
he shows lioiv the numbers representing the individual qualities ot 
man are grouped round the numbers referring to the average 
man” in a manner esactlv corresponding to that in which single 
results of observation are grouped round the mean result, so that 
the principles of the theory of probabilities may be applied to 
statistical researches on the subjects. These ideas ore farther 
developed, iu various papers in the Bulletin and in his L Anthropo- 
metric, ou llcsurc dcsiliffercutcs Faculles dc T llommc (18/ 1), in which 
he lays "reat stress on the universal applicability of the binomial 
law, — according to w hick the number of cases in which, for ins tan ce, 
a certain height occurs among a large number of individuals is repre- 
sented by an ordinate of o curve (the binomial) symmetrically 
situated with regard to the ordinate representing the mean result 
(average height). 

A detailed £«af tur fa He ct Its Trataux At L.A.J. Quetelet, by his pupil awl 
a-*l»tant E. MalUy, was published at Brussels In 1875. 

QUETTA, a valley in Baluchistan, and the most 
northern district in the province. It embraces an area of 
about 90 square miles, and is situated near the Afghan 
frontier between .30° 2 1 and 30° 14' FT. lafc. and between 
66° 55' and 67° E. long. The general aspect of the 
country is hill)-, rocky, and sterile, particularly towards 
the north ; but in many parts the soil is rich and good, 
yielding wheat, rice, madder, tobacco, and lucerne, besides 
numerous grasses. The district has abundant orchards, 
furnishing grapes, apples, pears, pomegranates, figs, Ac. ; 
melons and all kinds of English vegetables are also largely 
cultivated. The valley is watered by tho Lora stream. 
Wild sheep, goats, and hogs abound in the hills of the 
district. The climate appears to be health)- and the tem- 
perature moderate, ranging from 30° Fahr. in the winter 
to about S0° iu the summer. Since 1876 Quetta has 
been the seat of a British political officer. Its occupation 
secures the Pishin valley, holds in check border tribes, and 
keeps open the roads of the Ivojak and Gwaja passes over 
the Khwaja Amraa range leading to Kandahar. During 
the Afghan compaigns of 1S7S-80 Quetta formed the base 
of operations of the southern column. In 1S79 a railway 
was commenced to Quetta, with a view to its being pushed 
on to Kandahar. The line starts from the Sind railway 
system at Sukkur and runs via Jacobabad to Sibi, and is 
now in course of construction to Quetta ; it is to be termed 
the Smd-Pishin railway. Quetta (or Shal, meaning " the 
fort or ‘‘ kot ”), the capital, is situated at the northern 
extremity of the valley, near the head of the Bolan Pass 
and close to the Pishin valley, at an elevation of 5900 feet 
above the level of the sea. The town is surrounded by a 
mud wall; in its centre, on an artificial mound, is a fort 
which commands a very fine and extensive view of the 
neighbouring valley. 

QUEVEDO VILLEGAS, Francisco (1580-1645) the 

mt l r \ Si T’ was born ia 15S0 ^ Madrid, 
fetter, who came from the mountains of Burgos 

i"5S n ° '^ nne four* wife of Pbilip 8 II. 

°, r P liaa a « a V thout other protection than 
that of his guardian, D. AguW de Vi! 1 — 7. 

of Aragon, tho young man\ducatei -i 

hlTi “ ree ,r , K’ f Zeal fyowp* ail wiedge he 

himself to Alcala, the neaW university to Madrid, 
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where in a few years he covered a vast field of study, 
acquiring a knowledge of classical and modem tongues-ol 
Italian and French, Hebrew and Arabie, of philosophy (o» 
what passed by that name), theology, civil law, and 
economics. His masters were astounded at his erudition, 
and his fame reached beyond Spain; at twenty -one ho 
was in correspondence with Justus Lipsius on questions o 
Greek and Latin literature, and the great scholar loaded 
him with praises and treated him as an equal. These 
rears of study left a great and permanent influence on 
Qucvedo’s style; to them are due the pedantic traits and 
mania for quotations which strike and offend us in most 

of his works. , , 

The licentiate of Alcala next betook himself to the court 
and mingled with the corrupt society that surrounded 
Philip III., or rather the duke of Lcrma, then tho real 
ruler of Spain. The cynical greed of the ministers, the 
meanness of their flatterers, the corruption of all the royal 
officers, ‘the financial scandals, the shamelessness of the 
women, brutalized by the low place given to them in 
family life and by tho practices of a purely formalist 
religion, formed a spectacle which soon awoke in Qucvcdo 
Ms talent as a painter of manners. At Madrid or at 
Valladolid, where the court resided from 1601 to 1C05, he 
mingled freely with these intrigues and disorders, and soon 
lost the purity of his moials, but not his independence, 
his uprightness and integrity. From this period date his 
first Dreams (Suction), satirical fantasies in which the spirit 
and manner of Lucian and Dante are combined. “ Dream 
J of Skulls,” “ The Possessed Alguazil,” “ The Stables of 
Pluto,” “The Madhouse of Love," such are the titles of 
these earliest writings composed in 1607-S, which in some 
degree recall the “Dances of Death” of the later Middle 
Ages ; the author is transported in sleep to hell, where he 
assists at tho Jong and lamentable procession of men of all 
conditions, professions, and trades who move toward their 
punishment, clad in their most characteristic vices and 
absurdities. The series was continued from 1612 to 1C22 
by 11 The 'World as it is” and the “"Review of Witticisms.” 
With the Dreams may be associated certain works of similar 
scope and tone, e.g.. To every one according to his Bbivta, and 
Fortune mack Reasonable, where Jupiter in concert with 
Fortune, whom he has caused to stop her wheel, orders nil 
kinds of men instantly to resume their true nature and the 
condition they deserve: thus the physician becomes a 
hangman, the accused a judge, tho painted lady n duenna 
and witch, and so forth. 

In 1609 Qucvedo entered into relations with the famous 
D. Pedro Tellez Giron, duke of Osuna, with whom his 
fortunes were linked for more than ten yearn. The duke, 
celebrated for Ms bold enterjmses of war against the 
Queen of the Adriatic, for Ms share in the conspiracy of 
\ emce in 1618, for the luxurious splendour of his viceregal 
rule in Sicily and Naples, and finally for his terrible dis- 
grace, recognized Quevedo’s unusual merits nnd made him 
Ms secretary. Thus between 1611 and 1620 he learned 
politics,— the one science which he had perhaps till then 
neglected,— initiated himself into the questions that 

St E 7 e > and penetrated tho designs and ambitious 
of the neighbours of Spam as well as the secret history of 

Th n e ri«fn mi ngUe ff pr ° tected h y favour of Philip" III. 
The result was that he wrote several political works 
particularly a length)- treatise, The Policy o/ God and 
U* Gevemmeut of Christ, in which he lays down the 
mv ? °i u- ng i by , dls l ,Ia ymg to them how Christ has 
aG’O) C , n Ch - The -disgrace of the duke of Osuna 
(1G 0) reached Quovedo, who was arrested and exiled to 

* , wh } ch afterwards became seignior 
Quei edo, though involved in the process against the 
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dukc, remained faithful to him in his mi-dm tunes, and 
boic exile and piiion with resignation. On the death of 
Philip II L (31fct Match 1621), lie iceonimended himself 
to the first minister of the new king by celebrating lin> 
accession to power and saluting him ns the v indicator of 
public morality in an elegant epistle, in the style of 
Juvenal, on The Pritent llabite of the Spaniard*. Olivnics 
recalled him from his c\ilc and gave him aclituge in the 
pahet, and fiom this time Quc\edo 1 chided almost con- 
stantly at couit, vvhcie he acquit ed a position of great 
weight, only comparable to that of Voltaite In the France of 
last ccntuiy. lake Voltaire, he became a sort of oracle, and 
oxcrci-od in Spain a kind of political and liter itry jurisdic- 
tion due to his Muied tela lions and knowledge, but especi- 
ally to his biting and unbridled wit, which had no icspcct 
of per-ons and laid bate every wne. General politics, social 
economy, war, finance, literary and religious questions all 
fell under bis dis-eoting knife, and he hid a dissertation, 
n pamphlet, or a song for everything. One day ho is de- 
fending Ft James, the sole patron of Spain, against n 
powerful coterie that wished to as -point e St Teresa with 
him. and meeting these nntagoni-ts with tlio vehemence of 
a warm pitriot and the learning of a profcs-ional theo- 
logi in ; nc\t d\y he is wiiting against the duke of Savoy, 
the hidden enemy of Spain, or agauist the incisures taken 
to change the value of the currency; or once more he is 
engaged with tin* literary school of Gongota, who e affecta- 
tions and designed obscurity of style seem to him to sin 
against the genius of the Ca-tilian tongue. And in the 
mid*t of this incc-vint controversy on every possible 
subject he finds time to compose n comic romance, J)*<i 
IWu if S> pnia (102(1). — a mnsti t jiieee of sparkling verve 
and fun. which admirably continuts the seric * of LavtrWa 
dc Tor m* s and Guzman d> Atfauvhe , — to pen a dissertation 
on The Con Utnett and Pattern of (1631), to translate 
St Fram-i- dc Saks and Feiicca, to compose thousands of 
vcr-t-', an 1 to correspond with Spanish ottd f«»rcigtt scholar^. 

But Quc-.cdo was not to maintain un* rallied the high 
position won by his knowledge, talent, and luting wit. 
The government of Olivine-, which he hail welcomed ns 
the dawn of n jK>liti<al mul social regeneration, made things 
wor-e instead of beltir, eoinmitted fault upon fault, and 
led the country to ruin. Qttuvcdo saw this and could not 
bold lus pc icc. An anony tnmts petition in vu-c cnumernl- 
ing to the king in strong term- the grievances of his suls 
jncti was found in the cirly patt of December 163!) under 
tin* very napkin of l'hili]* IV. It was .shown to Olivares, 
who oxehiiiud, “1 am ruined”; but before bis full be 
bought veiigeatu** on the libeller. His suspii ions fell on 
Quevcdo, w ho had enemies glad to confirm them. Quev edo 
was arrested on December 7, and c.anif*d under a strong 
escort to the* neighbouring convent of Leon, where lie was 
kept in rigoions confinement till the fall of tho miuisti r 
(23d January 1C 13) ie*torcd him to light and fieedoin, 
but not to the he*alth which be lmd lost in bis dungeon, 
lie had little more than two yeata to live, and tliese vveie 
.spent in inactive rdreat, first ut La Toirc de Juan Ab.ul, 
and then at the ilcigh homing Villanueva de lui Infnntes, 
where he died September 8, 1G 1.0. 

Quovedo was of middle height, with black, somewhil on p pair, 
n v.ry fair . oumlt vion, a lnovl forehead, ami m ry sb irp <y. s 
nlv. ivs fmnislir if with sjKclitki. The upjnr put of lm body was 
will built but the lower put defoiinul : lie limp'd, mul lus fiot 
tin hi d inwards Though ol v. rv dissolute m turn r*-, lie lov < d study 
most, mul hud lummmUd it)’ books. Ho had u table on winds 
for lculutg in bid mul u stand tint umblcd him to road at table. 
Hi. louver- ttion, ns one might guess fiom his boohp, was spuklmg, 
full of mu' pi i Ini tiu ns and slyiiev, mul uiiny hou-mols mo 
a cribi d to lam. A few* days befote his di nth, ns ho was nboul to 
dill ite his list will, tin* cuiatu who atUsted it iuvitid him to assign 
n sum for music ut his ftiiier.il " Music 1” said the dying man; " let 
those who hen it pty for tint.” 
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As it s itiust and liumoust Qucvcdo stands in tin* fust tank ot 
Spanish wntcis ; his othtr litcimy wotk docs not count for much 
I. 1. Cliiflkt, in a litter of robitnry 2, 1 ( 520 , t .ills linn “a veiv 
lorncil man to be a Spmiimd," and indeed Ins cnidition was oin 
solid kind, but he incuts attention not as a humanist, philosophic, 
and moiahst, but as tliekcm poltmic vviitn, tho pitihss moikti, 
the profound obsemr of all tint is willed and absurd in human 
nattiie, and at the same time as a finished master of stylo mul ot 
nil the sccids of the Spani-h tongue. His style indeed is not 
nlisolutdy pine, and aliculy belongs to the puioil of dcndence. 
Qucudo, whoiidicululsowcll the b ul tn-tc ot “eulthin,’' fell him- 
self into nuotlur fault ami cicitcd tin style eallul “com cptihin,” 
which limits nftci ambiguous oxpiessions ami “double cnti mires.’’ 
Itut, though involve! and ovcielmi get! with idius, his stylo is of 
singulir foue and oiigmnlity ; after Con mites ho is thegieatest 
Spanish w liter of the 17th ccntuiy'. 

Him Is nu . scilKnl collcttul edition of Queiido's i rose wnrlswltlin pood 
life rf l*u author tii 1> vuallaun Knumdtr fiuoiri (/alt. fiibaittntvra, ioN 
'talll imi* alilll ); Id- ptwllfsl nortsln ttl Isis of the * line co li ctlon m l badly 
edited b> D Huiinzto Inner. (V. VI I ) 

QU12ZAL, or Qui-sab, the Spanish Amciican name foi 
one of the most beautiful of birds, nbbieviatcd from tho 
A/tcc or May a Qurktd-ioMl , the last part of tlio com- 
pound word meaning fowl, mul tlio first, ako wiitten 
Cuilzal , the long fcathcis of licit gicen with which it is 
adorned. 1 The Que/ul is one of the Tr.ot.oxk (q.v.), and 
was oiiginnlly described by Hernandez (Jlidon'a, p. 13), 
whose account was faithfully copied by Willugliby. Yet the 
biid remainod practically unknow n to ornithologists until 
figured in 182*», from a specimen belonging to Lcadbcatci, 2 
by Tdmminek (Pi. a>K, 372) who, however, mistakenly' 
thought it was the same .as the Troffon paioninvs, a con- 
genciiehut quite distinct species fiom Brazil, that had just 
been described by Spiv. The scientific determination of 
tho Qnet/al-biid of Central Amciicn seems to have been 
first nude by Boimpaitc in 1326, as Ti or/on jnnadivu*, 
according to his statement in the Zoological Society's Pio 
cndiiut* for 1837 (p 101); but it is not known vvhctlici tlio 
fact vv as eve r published. In 1 632 the lityidt o Trimedi e, a 
literary and scientific journal punted nl Mexico, of which 
few copies can exist in Dirope, contained a communication 
by Ik- 1’ablo do la IJave, describing this species (with 
which he liist became acquainted piior to 1810, fiom 
examining more than a do/cn specimens obtained by the 
imtural-histoiy expedition to New Spain and kept in the 
palace of the l.etiio near Madrid) under the name by which 
it is now commonly known, Phai omaerm moeino? These 
facts, however, being almost unknown to tlio rest of the 
woi Id, Gould, in the Zoological Proei < dinpt. {or 1833 (p. 29), 
while pointing out Tommincks enor, gave tl.e species the 
name of '1 rayon ri*]dtitdeii'> ) which it boic for sonic time 
Vet little or nothing was generally known about the biid 
until Delnltrescnt an account of his meeting with it to the 
Echo dr Monde Savant for 1813, which was lcpiinteilin 
the lit rue Soolo'jiqut for that year (pp 1 63-1 03). In 1 860 
tho nidification of the species about vvliich strange stoiies 
bad been told to tho natuialist last named, was deter- 
mined, ami its eggs, of a pale bluish-gicen, vveie piocuicd 

1 Tin- Mi mi in di it> Quet?at-co ill luul lm» nunc, goner illy trans- 
lated “ Fi lUiirul Snake," from tlie ifut tint, finthu m luul, anil coatl, 
Miike, ns also mini! kimr*. orilmfs, mul mmj lets, c <!., Quetrnl- 
njiau, Qiiitrilti jhc, ami QuiriUmingo, Uiough ynilnj". some of the 
liit wire mmi.t ilimtly fiom tlie yersonige-. {ft. U incmft, A'ntnc 
fitted of the I'ttcfc State*, vol. v., Jmlcv) qnitnil lt/li is suit to ho 
ihecimrihl. 

- 'Jills s jim I nn n 1ml been given lo Mi Canning (a tiibutc, rollups, 
to the htati .in in who boistul tint lus had “called a New Woild into 
tvedentc to redii'.s the halanoo of tho Old") by Mi Schenloy, a ilijilo- 
nmtist, and was tin n thought to ho unique in Huiope ; lint, ap irt fiom 
thoso whu.h had Tenched Spun, vvliue tiny lay liegleitul and undo- 
scrihid, .lanns Wilson says {llhflr. Zoology, pi u., text) lhat othei'- 
wue hrbught with it, mid that one of them was given lo the IMmbuigh 
Museum. On the 21st day of the sale of Bullock’s Must um m 1810, 
lait 1)8 is ciilirul in tho Outalogue as “The Tail IVathu of a magi.i- 
fici nt until scuhed Tiogon ” ami proh ilily lielongiil to this species 

5 Do la I/Kvc’b veiy rnro and iutcicsting inimoir wns li pi lilted liy 
M. Stile in the Heme el ifaqasin tie Zoologie foi 1SG1 (pp 23-331 
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by Mr Robert Owen (P. Z. S., 1860, p. 374; His, 1861, 
p. 66, pi. ii. fig. 1); while further and fuller details of its 
habits (of which want of space forbids even an abstract 
here) were made known by Mr Salvin (Ibis, 1861, pp. 
138-149) from his own observation of this very local and 
remarkable species. Its chief home is in the mountains 
near Coban in Vera Paz, but it also inhabits forests in 
other parts of Guatemala at an elevation of from 6000 to 
9000 feet. 



half, with the upper surface, the throat, and chest, arc of a 
resplendent golden-green, 1 while the lower parts arc of a 
vivid scarlet. The middle feathers of the tail, ordinarily 
concealed, as are those of the Peacock, by the uropygiak, 
are black, and the outer white with a black base. In the 
hen the bill is black, the crest more round and not fila- 
mentous, the uropygials scarcely elongated, and the vent 
only scarlet. The eyes are of a yellowish-brown. Southern 
examples from Costa Rica and Verngua have the tail-coverts 
i much narrower, and have been needlessly considered to 
form a distinct species under the name of P. codaricamr. 

1 There are, however, some good congeneric species, P. unti- 
sianus, P. fxtlgidus, P. aitricep*, and P. jm-onims, from 
various parts of South America, and, though all are beauti- 
ful birds, none possess the wonderful singularity of the 
Quezal. (a. x.) 

, QUEZALTEXANGO, a city of Guatemala, capital of 
j the province of its own name, lies on the Siguila in a 
‘ fertile district about 23 or 30 miles to the west of Lake 
1 Atitlan, on the high road between the city of Guatemala 
and the Mexican province of Chiajias. It has a cathedral 
J and other public buildings, carries on the manufacture of 
, cotton and wool, and contains from 20,000 to 30,000 
■ inhabitants, mostly Indians. In the days of the Quiche • 
j power Quezaltcnango, or, as it was then called, Xelahuh, 
i was one of the largest and most flourishing cities in the 
country. The Spanish city was founded by Alvarado in 
1524. 

QUIETISM, a peculiar form of Mysticism (y.r.) within 
the modern Catholic Church, mainly associated with the 
names of Madame Guyox and Miguel de Molixos U n v ) 
See also Flxelox. '' 

QUILIMANE, or Kiumaxe (the former bein'* the 
Portuguese spelling), a Portuguese town on the cast, coast 
of Africa, at the head of a district of the province of 
Mozambique, lies 12 miles inland from the mouth of the 
rner Qmhmane or Qua Qua, which, an independent 
stream during the rest of the year, during the rainy season 
becomes a deltaic branch of the Zambesi, with which it is 

channel or di.ck SZ“ 
lies on the north bank of tbc river at a point where it k 
still about a mile broad, and as many as fifty coastin'* 
vessels may be seen at a time in the lmrboun Lara? 
steameis arc obhged to lie off the river mouth till biS 
ide. Almost all the European merchants Jive in one lonir 
acacia-shaded street or boulevard skirtin'* the river whit 
e Indian merchants or Banyans occupy another street run- 
mg at right angles. The natives have their hut-cluvtcrs 
hid among the tropica! vegetation which be-rins a? the tl ” 

poster, 

Angoza, was seized by the Portuguese inth^IfiM^T ° f 
and became in the ISth nnJ n,,,® 11 i° n century, 

chief slave mart ^ 19th & 
times it has been the stu-Hnt* r> * °* i M rica ' m °dern 

expeditions notable P 0,n t of several explorin'* 

Lake Xyassa in 1861. mn 2 s tone’s up the Zambesi to 

OUmnr? 8 F * athees ftnd Era. 
io ?he?S * » d -trict 

east of Valparaiso « 30 m , ,les b >’ ra} l nortli- 

Aconcagua, about on ^ 0r le[t bank o{ the 

the oldest towmfin ?hf S,nf° m ^ m .° atk Tt » one of 
the railway in 1863 it °P cn j n S of 
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(11,369 in 1875) it is exceeded only by tbe capital and 
six other towns. It is famous for the quality of its chiri- 
moyas (Anona Cherimolia ) and lucumas ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood there are rich copper mines. In 1822 and 1851 
it suffered from earthquakes. 

QUILON, a seaport town in.Quilon district, Travancore 
state, Madras presidency, India, between the towns of 
Trevandrum and Aleppi, in 8° 54' N. lat, and 76° 37' E. 
long. It is a healthy town, and contained in 1881 a popu- 
lation of 13,588. It enjoys great facilities of water com- 
munication, and has an active export trade in timber, 
cocoa-nuts, ginger, pepper, <fcc. The outer point of the 
town (Tangacheri) is slightly elevated above the adjoining 
ground, and contains high cocoa-nut trees. Besides being 
a very projecting point, Quilon is rendered still more 
unsafe to approach by the bank of hard ground called the 
Tangacheri reef which extends some distance to the south- 
west and west of the point and along the coast to the 
northward. There is, however, good anchorage in a bight 
about 3 miles from the fort. Quilon is one of the oldest 
towns on the Malabar coast, and continued to be a place of 
considerable importance down to the beginning of the 16th 
century. It was garrisoned by a strong British force from 
1803 to 1830; but the subsidiary force has since been 
reduced to one native regiment, whose cantonments lie to 
the east of the town. The town is 385 miles south-west of 
Madras. 

QUIMPER, or QuiHrnn-CoKEXTiK, a town of France, 
formerly the capital of the county of Comouailles, and 
now the chief town of the department of Finisthre, is situ- 
ated 158 miles north-west of Nantes and 68 miles south- 
east of Brest on the railway between those towns. The 
delightful valley in which it lies is surrounded by high 
hills and traversed by the Steir and the Odet, which, 
meetiug above the town, form a navigable channel for 
vessels of 150 tons during the rest of their journey to 
the sea (11 miles). AYith its communal population of 
15,2SS, Quimper ranks in Finistere next to Brest and 
Morlaix. The only articles in which it has any consider- 
able trade are fish and marine manures ; and in 1882 the 
total movement of the port was 31 vessels (2976 tons) 
entering and 36 vessels (3352 tons) clearing. The real 
interest of the town lies in its old churches and its historic 
associations. Of the old town-walls a few portions are still 
preserved in the terrace of the episcopal palace and in the 
neighbourhood of the college. Quimper is the seat of a 
bishop belonging to the province of Rennes. The cathedral, 
dedicated to the patron saint St Corentin and erected 
between 1239 and 1515, has a fine fagade, the pediment 
of which - is crowned by an equestrian statue of King 
Grallon, and adorned (like several other external parts of 
the building) with heraldic devices cut in granite. Two 
lateral towers with modern spires (1854-56) and turrets 
reach a height of 247 feet. The total length of the build- 
ing is 363 feet and its width 52, the length of the transept 
118 feet and the height 66. The nave and the transept 
are in the style of the 15th century, and the central boss 
bears the arms of Anne of Brittany (1476-1514). The 
terminal chapel of the apse dates from the 13th century. 
In the side chapels are the tombs of several early bishops. 
The high altar, tabernacle, and ciborium are costly works 
of contemporary art. The pulpit panels represent episodes 
in the life of St Corentin. Of the other churches may be 
mentioned St Matthieu, rebuilt at the beginning of the 
16th century, with a fine belfry; the church of Locmaria, 
dating from the 11th century; and the college chapel, in 
the “ Jesuit" style. The old seminary is now used as a 
poorhouse, and there is also a lunatic asylum in the town. 
The public library in the town-hall possesses 25,000 
volumes. The museum built in 1869-70 contains archse- 
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[ ological collections and about 1300 paintings and draw- 
ings. Ip 1868 a bronze statue of Laennec the inventor of 
the stethoscope (bom at Quimper in 17S1) was erected in 
Place St Corentin. 

Quimper, or at least its suburb Locmaria (which lies below the 
town on the left bank of tbe Odet), was occupied in the time 
of_ the Romans, and numerous traces of the ancient foundations 
still exist. At a later period Quimper became the capital of 
Comouailles and the residence of its kings or hereditary counts. It 
is said to have been Grallon Meur (f.e., the Gieat) who brought 
the name of Comouailles from Great Britain and founded the 
bishopric, which was first held by St Corentin about 495. Ho el, 
count of Comouailles, marrying the sister and heiress of Duke 
Conan in 1066, united the countslnp with the duchy of Brittany. 
Quimper was surrounded by walls in the course of the 13th 
century. It suffered greatly in the local wars of succession. In 
1344 it was savagely sacked by Charles of Blois. Monfort did 
not succeed in his attempt to take the town by storm on August 
11, 1345, but it opened its gates to his son John IT. in 1364 
after the victory at Auray. At a later period it sided with the 
League. Besides Laennec, already mentioned, it has given birth to 
Kerguelen the navigator, Freron the critic, Hardouin the anti- 
quary, and Count Louis de Came. Doubtless on account of its dis- 
tance from the capital, Quimper, like Carpentras and Landemeau, 
has undeservedly been made a frequent butt of French popular wit. 

QUEST AULT, Philippe (1635—1688), a dramatist of 
merit, and tbe only European writer who lias made tbe 
opera libretto a work of literature (so much so that tbe 
popularity of opera may be said to be not a little due 
to bim), was bom at Paris on June 3, 1635. He was 
educated by tbe liberality of Tristan, tbe author of 
Marianne. His first play was produced at tbe H&tel de 
Bourgogne in 1653 when Quinault was only eighteen. 
It is said that it was tbe occasion of an important innova- 
tion in dramatic history. Tristan bad offered it and it 
bad been accepted as bis own at the price of a hundred 
crowns, which, though little enough, was twice tbe regular 
price of a few years before. When Tristan told the actors 
that it was tbe work of a novice they wished to throw up 
their bargain and only held to it on the terms of a ninth 
part of the receipts. The piece succeeded and Quinault 
followed it up, but he also read for the bar ; and in 1660, 
when he married a widow with money, he bought himself 
a place in the Cour des Comptes. Then he tried tragedies 
( Agrippa , &c.) with more success than desert. He re- 
ceived one of the literary pensions then recently established, 
and was elected to the Academy in 1670. 

Up to this time he had written some sixteen or seven- 
teen comedies, tragedies, and tragi-comedies, of which the 
tragedies were mostly of very small value and the tragi- 
comedies not of much more. But his comedies — especially 
his first piece Les Rivales , L’Amant Indiscret (1654) 
(which has some likeness to Moli&re’s Ftourdi, and was 
with it used to make up Newcastle’s and Dryden’s Sir 
Martin Mar-all), Le FantOme Amoure-ux (1659), and La 
Mere Coquette (1665), perhaps the best — are much better. 
None of these styles, however, made Quinault worthy ol 
a place here. In 1671 he contributed to tbe singular 
miscellany of Psyche, in which Corneille and Molifere also 
had a hand, and which was set to the music of Lulli. 
Here he showed a remarkable faculty for lyrical drama, 
and from this time till just before his death he confined 
himself to composing libretti for Lnlli’s work. This was 
not only very profitable (for he is said to have received 
four thousand livres for each, which was much more than 
was usually paid even for tragedy), but it established 
Quinault’s reputation as the master of a new style, — so 
much so that even Boileau, who had previously attacked 
and satirized his dramatic work, was converted, less to the 
opera, which he did not like, than to Quinault’s remarkably 
ingenious and artist-like work in it. His libretti are 
among the very few which are readable without the music, 
and which are yet carefully adapted to it. They certainly 
do not contain very exalted poetry or very perfect drama. 
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But they are quite free from the ludicrous doggerel which 
(not merely in English) has made the name libretto a by- 
word, and "at the same time they have quite enough dra- 
matic merit to carry the reader, much more the spectator, 
along with them. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
Quinault, coming at the exact time when opera became 
fashionable out of Italy, had very much to do with estab- 
lishing it as a permanent European genre. His first 
piece after Psyche was a kind of classical masque, The Feast 
of Love and Bacchus (1672). Then came Cadmus (1674), 
then iu the same year and the three following Aleeste, 
Thcsie, Atys (one of his hest-liked pieces), and Isis. AH 
these, it may be observed, were classical in subject, and so 
was Proserpine (1680), which was superior to any of them. 
The Triumph of Love (1681) is a mere ballet, but in Persce 
and Phaeton Quinault returned to the classical opera. 
Then he finally deserted it for romantic subjects, in which 
he was even more successful. Amadis (16S4), Roland 
(lGSo), and Armide (16 SG) are his masterpieces, the last 
being the most famous and the best of all. It should 
perhaps be observed that the very artificiality of the 
French lyric of the later 17th century and its resemblance 
to alexandrines cut into lengths were aids to Quinault in 
arranging lyrical dialogue. Lulli died in 1687, and 
Quinault, his occupation gone (for the two had now 
worked together for more than fifteen years, and it would 
probably have been difficult to find another composer 
equally well suited to his librettist), became devout, began 
a poem called the “Destruction of Heresy,” and died on 
November 26, 1688. The best edition of his works is 
that of 1739 (Paris, 5 vols.). 

QUINCE, Among botanists there is a difference of 
opinion whether or not the quince is entitled to take rank 
a3 a distinct genus or as a section of the genus Pyms. It 
is not a matter of much importance whether we call the 
qnmee I grits Cydoma or Cydmia vulgaris. For practical 
purposes it is perhaps better to consider it as distinct 
rom Pyms, differing from that genus in the twisted 
manner m which the petals are arranged in the bud, and 
m the many-celled ovary, in which the numerous ovules 
are disposed horizontally, not vertically as in the peara. 

’ quinces are much-branched shrubs or small trees with 

Smal l btlpules ' lar S e solitary white or pink 
ers like those of a pear or apple, but with leafy calyx- 
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fruits than the other two (4 inches in length, 3-3 \ in 
width), of a rich yellow colour when ripe and with loss 
astringcncy, henco it is better suited for culinary and 
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fectionary purposes than the othei' two, but is said to be 
somewhat more tender. The common quince and its 
varieties are very largely used as “ dwarfing ” stocks on 
which choice pears are eugrafted. Tlie effect is to restrain 
the growth of the pear, increase and hasten its fruitful- 
ness, and enable it to withstand the effects of cold (sec 
Horticulture, yoL xii. p. 213). The common Japan 
quince, Pyms or Cydonia japonica, is grown in gardens 
for the sake of its flowers, which vary in colour from 
creamy white to rich red, and are produced during the 
winter and early spring months. C. Maulci, a recently 
introduced shrub from Japan, bears a profusion of equally 
beautiful orange-red flowers, which are followed by fruit of 
a yellow colour and agreeable fragrance, so that , when 
cooked with sugar, it forms an agreeable conserve, as in 
the case of the ordinary quince. The fruit of the ordinary 
Japan quince is quite uneatable. 

QUINCY, a city of the United States, the county scat 
of Adams county, Illinois, occupies a limestone bluff 125 
feet above low-water mark on the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi at the extreme western point of the State. The river 
is crossed here by the great bridge of the Hannibal and 
St J osepli Railroad. Quincy Bay, an arm of the river, is 
the finest natural harbour for steamboats on the upper 
Mississippi. By water Quincy is ICO miles above St Louis, 
and by rail 263 miles south-west of Chicago via Galesburg, 
Commanding an extensive view, being well built, having 
excellent waterworks, and forming an important centre in 
the railway system of the region, Quincy is both an attrac- 
tive and a prosperous place, with very miscellaneous in- 
dustries. Among the public buildings are the court-houses, 
St Johns cathedral (2877), a medical college (1873), a city 
hbrary, and several hospitals and asylums. The population 
iu IbGO was 13,718; in 1870, 24,052 (1073 coloured) - 
and in 1SS0, 27,268 (1508 coloured). Laid out in 1S°5 
or about three years after the arrival of the first white 
settler, Qumcy was made a town in 1834, and a city in 

■ a townsbi P and seaport of tlie United States 

in Norfolk county, Massachusetts, on a small bay of its 
oun name iu the south of Massachusetts Bay and 7 miles 

01 B ° S - 0n hy raiL Jt is beat known for 
ts great granite quarries, in connexion with which was 
cons ructed m 827 the first (horse) railway in the UnUed 
States, and as the birthplace of Governor John Tlinrr.nl 
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duty of bis countrymen to resist any encroachments upon 
their right to self-government. In 1770 he wrote An 
Address of the Merchants, Traders , and Freeholders of Boston. 
in favour of a non importation Act, asserting, about the 
same time, in a newspaper article that Americans would 
“ know, resume, assert, and defend their rights ” by the 
“arts of war” if “the arts of policy" should fail. In 
December 1773 he took an active and leading part in the 
town-meeting which virtually ordered the destruction of 
the cargoes of the tea-ships in Boston harbour. The appeal 
to the other towns for help to sustain Boston against the 
enforcement of the consequent Acts of Parliament was 
written by him ; and soon after 'there appeared under hm 
own name Observations on the Boston Port Bill, with Thoughts 
on Civil Society and Standing Armies, his longest' and most 
important political paper, which made him a marked- man 
both in England and America. He sailed a few months 
afterwards for England with the approval of the leading 
revolutionists, to present, though unofficially, to the ministry 
and other public men the grievances and the determination 
of the colonists. After six months failing health — lie had 
long been threatened with consumption — compelled him 
to return home, and he died on shipboard as the vessel 
was entering the harbour of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
April 26, 1775. 

A memoir written by bis only son, Josiau Qciscy (1772-1864), 
containing liis life, correspondence, and the Observations on the 
Boston Port Bill, was published in 1S25 (2d cd. 1S74). This only 
sou of Josiali Quincy, jnn., born in Boston in February 1772, lived 
to be three times the age of his father, and filled public stations 
for more years than his father lived ; he was a member of Congress 
during the eventful period from 1805 to 1813 ; ns the second mayor 
of Boston his sagacity and energy insured the future prosperity of 
that city ; in Congress he maintained at the head of the Federal 
party the struggle with the disastrous foreign policy of the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Madison, and the dangerous growth of the 
slave-power, which he never ceased to oppose ; as president of Har- 
vard College for sixteen years (1829-45) he increased the usefulness 
and added to the influence of that seat of learning. He wrote a 
history of the college for two hundred years, which was also largely 
a history of Massachusetts. He died in June 1S61 in the ninety- 
third year of his age. A life of him, by his youngest son Edmund 
Quincy, an accomplished scholar and well-known author, was pub- 
lished in 1867. 

QUINET, Edgar (1S03-1875), was horn at Bourg-en- 
Bresse, in the department of the Ain, France, on February 
17, 1S03. His father, Jerome Quinet, had been a com- 
missary in the army, but being a strong republican and 
disgusted with Napoleon’s usurpation, he gave up his post 
and resided cither at Bourg or at a country house which he 
possessed in the neighbourhood, devoting himself to scien- 
tific and mathematical study. Edgar,- who was an only 
child, was much alone, hut his mother (whose name was 
Eugenie Rozat Lagis, and who was a person of education 
and strong thongh somewhat unorthodox religious views) 
exercised great influence over him. He was sent to school 
first at Bourg and then at Lyons, where he took no part 
in a celebrated barring out which led to the expulsion of 
lus schoolfellow J ules Janin. On leaving school his father 
wished him to go into the army and then suggested busi- 
ness. But Quinet was determined upon literature, and 
after a time got his way. His first publication, the Tab- 
let tes du Juif Errant, appeared in 1823. Being struck 
with Herder’s Philosophie der Geschichte, he undertook to 
translate it, learnt German for the purpose, published his 
work in 1827, 'and obtained by it considerable credit. At 
this time he was introduced to Cousin and made the 
acquaintance of Michelet. He had visited Germany and 
England before the appearance of liia book. Cousin pro- 
cured him a post on a Government mission to the Morea 
in 1829, and on his return he published in 1830 a book 
on La Grece Moderne. Some hopes of employment which 
he had after the revolution of February were frustrated 
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j by the reputation of speculative republicanism which he 
had acquired. But he joined the staff of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, aud for some years contributed to it numer- 
ous essays, the most remarkable of which was that on 
“Les FpopSes Frangaises du Xlleme Siecle,” an early 
though not by any means the earliest appreciation of the 
long-neglected chansons de geste. Ahasvfrus, his first ori- 
ginal work of consequence, appeared in 1833. This is a 
singular prose poem in language sometimes rather bom- 
bastic but often beautiful. Shortly afterwards he married 
Minna Mord, a German girl with whom he had fallen in 
love some years before. Then he visited Italy, and, besides 
writing many essays, produced two poems, Eapoleon (1835) 
and Promethec (1838), which being written in verse (of 
which he was not a master) are inferior to Ahasverux. In 
183S he published a vigorous reply to Strauss’s Life of 
Jesses, and in that year he received the Legion of Honour. 
In 1S39 he was appointed professor of foreign literature 
at Lyons, where he began the brilliant course of lectures 
afterwards embodied in tbe Genie des Religions. Two 
years later he was transferred to the College de France 
and the Genie des Religions itself appeared (1842). 

Quinet’s Parisian professorship was more notorious than 
fortunate, owing, it must be said, to his own fault. His 
chair was one of Sonthern Literature, but, neglecting his 
proper subject, be cbose, in conjunction with Michelet, to 
engage in a violent polemic with the Jesuits and with 
Ultramontanism. Two hooks bearing exactly these titles 
appeared in 1S43 and 1844, and contained, as was usnal 
with Quinet, the substance of his lectures. These excited 
so much disturbance and the author so obstinately refused 
to confine himself to literature proper that in 1846 tbe 
Government put an end to them — a course which was not 
disapproved by tbe majority of bis colleagues. By this 
time Quinet was a pronounced republican and something 
of a revolutionist. He appeared in arms durii g the dis- 
turbances which overthrew Louis Philippe, and was elected 
by the department of tbe Ain to tbe Constituent and then 
to the Legislative Assembly, where he figured among the 
extreme Radical party. He had published in 1848 Les 
Revolutions d’ltalie, one of his principal though not one 
of his best works. He wrote numerous pamphlets dur- 
ing the short-lived second republic, attacked the Roman 
expedition with all his strength, and was from the first an 
uucompromising opponent of Prince Louis Napoleon. He 
was banished from France after the coup d ctat, and estab- 
lished himself at Brussels. His wife had died some time 
previously, aud he now married Mademoiselle Assaki, the 
daughter of a Roumanian poet. At Brussels he lived for 
some seven years, during which he published Les Esclaves 
(1853), a dramatic poem, 3 far nix de Ste Aldegonde (1854), 
a study of that Reformer in which he very greatly exagger- 
ates Sainte Aldegonde’s literary merit, and some other 
books. He then moved to Yeytaux on the shore of the 
Lake of Geneva, where he continued to reside till the fall 
of the empire. Here his pen was busier than ever. In 
1S60 appeared a singular book somewhat after tbe fashion 
of Ahasvcrus entitled Merlin PEnchanteur, in 1862 a 
Histoire de la Campagne de 1815, in 1865 an elaborate 
book on the French Revolution, in which the author, 
republican as he was, blamed the acts of the revolutionists 
unsparingly, and by that means drew down on himsell 
much wrath from more thoroughgoing partisans. Many 
pamphlets date from this period, as does La Creation 
(1870), a third book of tbe class of Ahasrerus and Merlin, 
but even vaguer, dealing not with history, legend, or 
philosophy, but with physical science for the most part. 

Quinet had refused to return to France to join the 
Liberal opposition against Napoleon III., but immediately 
after Sedan he returned. He was then restored to his pro- 
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fessorsliip, and during the siege wrote vehemently against 
the Germans. He was elected deputy by the department 
of tho Seine in 1871, and was one of the most obstinate 
opponents of the terms of peace between Prance and 
Germany. He continued to write till his death, which 
occurred at Versailles on tho 27th March 1875. Le Siege 
tie Paris et la Defense Nationals appeared in 1871, La 
Jlcpulliqve in 1872, Le Livre de I’Exile in the year of its 
author’s death and after it. This has been followed by 
three volumes of letters and some other work. Quinet had 
already in 1858 published a semi-biographic book called 
llistoire de mes Jdecs. The whole of his very numerous 
works, the chief of which have been already named, have 
appeared in a uniform edition of which some thirty volumes 
are now published. His second wife, in 1870, published 
certain Metnoires d’Exil. There is in English an elaborate 
Early Life and Writings of Edgar Quinet, by E. Heath 
(London, 1881), but it does not go boyond tho year 181-2, 

Quuwt'fc character was extremely amiable, and his letters to Ills 
mother, his accounts of his early life, aud so foitli are likely always 
to make him interesting. Ho was also a man of great moral con- 
•.uentiouancss, aud as far as intention went perfectly disinterested, 
though it may perhaps be questioned whether the disappointment 
" inch ho met with for years after the revolution of February had 
not an insensible influence in determining his republicanism. * But 
he never temporized, and, as has been said above, hesitated not to 
criticize his oun party as severely as his opponents. Ho had, how- 
over, as a writer, a thinker, and a politician, drawbacks which pre- 
vented him fiom taking the fust lank, and which will probably mako 
. hw works, except those which are purely personal, less and less road 
in tho future. As a n ritcr his chief fault is waut or concentration, 
as a ttnnkor and politician vagueness and want of piactical detcr- 
minatwn. Hisivoikis very extensive and abounds in passages of 
groat beauty. But no single book of his can bo called a nuister- 
piece, and none w of such a kind that the reader feels the subject 
to have been thoroughly treated in accoidaneo with a definite and 
consistent puneiplo oi senes of principles. Of vcise he had but 
little command, and his abundance in a certain kind of offuslvo 
piose wants chastisoment and enticism. The singular rhapsodies 
of which in tho three books Ahasvems, Merlin, aiul La Criation ho 
ws loft great store, are too diffuse, loo inoiganic, and too devoid of 
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chemists, Pelletier and Caventou, piovud that the cin- 
chonino of Gomez contained two alkaloids which they 
named quinine and cinchonine. Some years afterwards 
quinidine and cinchonidinc were discovered, mid subse- 
quently several other alkaloids, but in smaller quantity, in 
different varieties of the bark. 

Chemistry . — The alkaloids appear to exist in cinchona 
bark chiefly in combination with cincholannic and quinic 
acids, since solvents of the alkaloids in the free state do 
not dissolve out any from the powdered Lark. The 
cinckotannic acid apparently becomes altered by al/no. 
spheric oxidation into a red-colouring matter, known av 
cinckono-fulvic acid or cinchona red, which is very 
abundant in some species, ns in C. sitceiruhra. For tlii* 
reason tlioso barks which, like C. Calisaya, C. ttfiinnalis, 
and C. Lcdrjcriana , contain but little colouring matter nru 
prefened by manufacturers, the quinine being more easily 
extracted from them in a colourless form. Tho value oj 
cinchona bark for tho manufacture of quinine depends on 
the amount of quinine sulphate that can lie prepared from 
it in the crystalline form. The exact mode of extraction 
adopted by manufacturers is kept n profound secret. 
That hitherto adopted by tlic Indian Government for the 
preparation of tho cinchona febrifuge (see below) hns tho 
merit of simplicity, but the whole of the alkaloid present 
m the bark is not obtained by it. This method is to 
exhaust tho powdered bark as far as possible by means of 
water acidulated with hydrochloric acid nmi then to pre- 
cipitate the mixed alkaloids by caustic sodn. Another 
method which is said to give better results consists in 
mixing the powdered bark with milk of lime, drying the 
mass slowly with frequent stirring, exhausting the powder 

T- rii ? ? ollo! ’ rcmovi »B 1 ' 1C excess of alcohol by 
distillation adding sufficient dilute sulphuric acid to dis- 
solve the alkaloid and throw down colouring matter and 
traces of lime, drc., filtering, and allowing tlic neutralized 
liquid to deposit crystals. The sulphates of tho alkaloids 
thus oltamed are not equally soluble in water, and the 
sulphate of quinine can consequently be separated bv 

thS tlm nH y,tan M li r* •’ nC °' haW " 1( * s s ' ohllde »» wntcr 
than the other sulphates, it crystallizes out first. 

J,. . C l u ™? c °J commerce is the neutral* sulphate 
containing < S molecules of water of crystallization and 
having the formula (C^^O,), IW 50 . + 

crystallized from alcohol, or when dried over sulphuric acid 

+i con I t ,“ lns 2 molecules. Cownlcy has shown that 
the salt containing 2 molecules of water is the most S’ 

manent one, for when the commercial sulphate contnininn 
7i molecules is dried nt inn" n u i J conmining 
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chloride of ammonium, and most acids. It is not 
soluble in fixed oils or in ether, although the pure 
alkaloid is soluble in both. It becomes phosphorescent 
on trituration. "When prescribed it is generally rendered 
more soluble in water by the addition of dilute sulphuric 
acid or of citric acid, one drop of the former or -ftlis of a 
grain of the latter being used for each grain of the 
sulphate of quinine. 

When a solution of quinine is exposed to sunlight it 
assumes a yellowish or brown colour due to the formation 
of “ quiniretin,” a body which is isomeric with quinine but 
has not an alkaline reaction, is not precipitated by tannin, 
and has an aromatic as well as a bitter taste. Quinine is 
precipitated from its solution by alkalies and their 
carbonates. It is very soluble in solution of ammonia, 
and also slightly soluble in lime water. 

The acid solution of sulphate of quinine is fluorescent, 
especially when dilute ; it is levogyrate ; and when a 
solution of chlorine is first added and then ammonia an 
emerald green colour, due to the formation of thalleoquin, 
is developed. This test answers with a solution contain- 
ing only 1 part of quinine in 5000, or in a solution 
containing not more than P arfc if bromine be used 

instead of chlorine. The fluorescence is visible in an acid 
solution containing one part in 200,000 of water. 

Quinine forms with sulphuric acid and iodine a com- 
pound known as herapathite, 4C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 . 3S0 4 H 2 . 61 
+ 3HnO, which possesses optical properties similar to those 
of tourmaline; it is soluble in 1000 parts of boiling water; 
and its sparing solubility in cold alcohol has been utilized 
for estimating quinine quantitatively. The other alkaloids 
are distinguished from quinine thus:— quinidine resembles 
quinine, but is dextrogyrate, and the iodide is very in- 
soluble in water ; the solution of cinchonidine, which is 
levogyrate, does not give the thalleoquin test, nor fluor- 
escence ; cinchonine resembles cinchonidine in these 
respects, but is dextrogyrate. 

Commercial sulphate of quinine frequently contains 
from 1 to 10 per cent, of the sulphate of cinchonidine 
owing to the use of barks containing it. The sulphate of 
cinchonidine is more soluble than that of quinine; and, 
when 1 part of quinine sulphate suspected to contain it is 
nearly dissolved in 24 parts of boiling water, the sulphate 
. of quinine crystallizes out on cooling, and the cinchonidine 
is found in the clear mother liquor, from which it can be 
precipitated by a -solution of tartrate of potassium and 
sodium. Samples of quinine in which cinchonidine is 
present usually contain, according to Hesse, a smaller per- 
centage of water than the pure sulphate, the cinchonidine 
salt exercising a reducing influence on the quinine salt in 
this respect. Traces of quinidine are also sometimes, 
though rarely, found in commercial quinine, but, since 
quinidine is even more valuable as a medicine than quinine, 
its presence does not detract in a medicinal point of view 
from the value of the latter. 

Owing to its voluminous character, as much as 18 per 
cent, of water may remain present in apparently dry 
samples of sulphate of quinine. If it loses more than 
14*6 per cent, of water when dried at 100° C. it contains 
an excessive amount of moisture. Owing to its variability 
in this respect the hydrochlorate of quinine has been 
recommended as a more constant salt; it also possesses 
advantages from a therapeutical point of view. 

Sulphate of quinine manufactured from cuprea bark 
(Memijia pedunculate) is liable to contain from *10 to 
*90 per cent, of sulphate of homoquinine, which almost 
coincides in solubility with sulphate of quinine. Homo- 
quinine has been shown by Paul and Cownley to be 
decomposed on treatment with caustic soda into quinine 
and a new alkaloid, cupreine, in the proportion of 2 to 3. I 
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They have also shown that cupreine is soluble in a solu- 
tion of caustic soda (differing in this respect from quinine), 
and that therefore it is easy to prepare sulphate of quinine 
perfectly free from either homoquinine or cupreine. So 
far as the medicinal properties of cupreine and homo- 
quinine are at present known they appear to be of no 
practical importance. 1 

In consequence of the high price of the alkaloid an 
attempt was made a few years since by the Government 
of India to manufacture from cinchona bark a cheap 
febrifuge which should represent the alkaloids contained 
in the bark and form a substitute for quinine. This 
enterprise met with such success that in 1884 as much as 
8714 B) of the febrifuge were prepared; and during the 
previous year 9144 lb were distributed, of which 4880 A) 
were supplied to the Government institutions at a cost of 
little more than a rupee per ounce. 

. This mixture is known as cinchona febrifuge, and is 
prepared chiefly from C. suednibra, which succeeds better 
in India than the other species in cultivation, and grows 
at a lower elevation, being consequently procurable in 
large quantities at a comparatively low price. A mixture 
of the cinchona alkaloids, consisting principally of cinchoni- 
dine sulphate, with smaller quantities of the sulphates of 
quipine and cinchonine, is sold under the name of “ quine- 
tum” at a cheaper rate than quinine. 

In 1870 the Indian Government purchased no less than 
81,600 ounces of sulphate of quinine, besides 8832 ounces 
of the sulphates of cinchonine, cinchonidine, and quinidine ; 
but at the present date it is able to meet the require- 
ments of its establishments almost entirely by the cinchona 
febrifuge prepared at the Government plantations in 
India. 

Although quinine is manufactured in the United States, 
a large quantity has been imported from Europe since the 
high duty levied on its manufacture has been removed. 
There is considerable difficulty in obtaining trustworthy 
statistics as to the extent of the manufacture of quinine. 
The largest sale that has taken place in America appears 
to have been in 1883, when 14 tons were put up to auction, 
and in the same year 16,000 ounces were sold in London 
and a similar quantity at Berlin. 

Physiological Action . — Quinine arrests the movements 
of the white corpuscles of the blood, rendering them round 
and darkly granulate, and, by preventing them from making 
their exit from the blood-vessels, diminishes or arrests 
the formation of pus in inflammation and causes contrac- 
tion of the spleen when that organ is enlarged. It acts 
upon the cerebro-spinal nervous system, giving rise to 
headache and a sense of tension in the brain ; these 
symptoms may be removed by the addition of hydrobromic 
acid or prevented by the use of the hydrobromide of 
quinine. It acts through the sympathetic nervous system 
on the heart, and is thus capable of restraining all the 
animal processes which develop heat, organic changes, or 
muscular action. It is antagonistic to atropine in its 
physiological action. 

The use of quinine in medicine dates from its discovery 
in 1820. Its chief value is as an antiperiodic, especially in 
intermittent fevers, but also in other diseases when they 
assume a periodic character, such as neuralgia, asthma, 
hooping cough, <fcc. In blood poisoning, whether arising 
from natural or traumatic causes, it has been found of 
great utility. Its curative powers in sunstroke hare been 
repeatedly proved in the East Indies, and a dose of 
quinine-will often cut short an attack of catarrh if taken 
in the early stage. In malarial districts persons have 


1 Pharm. Jour, and Tram., [3], vol. xii. j>. 497, and vol. xv. p. 
729. 
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been exposed to miasmatic influence' without danger after 
taking? dose or two of five grains of quinine once or t ^ e 
a day In the smallest medicinal doses it is purely tonic, 
in larger ones stimulant ; but it differs from other medicines 
of the same class in the stimulant action being longer sus- 
tained. In large doses it acts as a sedative, and m exces- 
sive doses it is poisonous. In some individuals it pro- 
duces an erythematous eruption, and it is also known to 
act as an oxytocic. Large doses also sometimes produce 
deafness, and act injuriously in all inflammatory states of 

the mucous membrane. . . , 

The other alkaloids of cinchona bark — quinidine, cincno- 
nidine, and cinchonine— also possess similar properties, 
quinidine being even more effectual thau quinine) but 
cinchonine appears to produce nausea and gastric disturb- 
ance. This is also the case with the cinchona febrifuge 
prepared from C. succirubra. 

Until the year 1867 English manufacturers of quinine were 
entirely dependent npon South America for their supplies of 
cinchona bark, which were obtained exclusively from uncultivated 
trees, growing chiefly in Bolivia, Pern, and Ecuador, the prin- 
cipal species which were used for the purpose being Cinchona 
Calisaya, Wedd. ; C. officinalis, Hook. j # C. macrocahjz, var. Fallon, 
How. ; <7. Pifayensis, Wcdd. ; C. micranlha, Pv, and P. ; and C. 
lancifolia, Metis. Since the cultivation of cinchona trees was. com- 
menced in Java, India, Ceylon, and Jamaica, several other species, 
as well as varieties and hybrids cultivated in those countries, have 
been nsed. 1 Recently C. lancifolia, var. Calisaya, TVedd., known 
as the calisaya of Santa F i, has been strongly recommended for 
cultivation, because the shoots of felled trees afford bark containing 
a considerable amount of quinine ; C. Pilaycnsishas also been lately 
introduced into the Indian plantations on account of yielding the 
valuable alkaloid quinidine, as well as quinine, but the last two 
species have not as yet been grown in sufficient quantities to afford 
marketable bark. 

The first importation from India took place in 1807, since which 
time the cultivated bark has arrived in Europe in constantly 
increasing quantities, London being tlic chief market for tlio 
Indian barks and Amsterdam for those of Java. The principal 
sales take place in May. In 1876, when Indian calisava bark first 
came into the European market, the imports into London were the 
following *. — Cinchona succirubra, 45,000 lb; C. officinalis, 20,000 
lb ; C. Calisaya, 1000 tb. Dnringthelast few years Cinchona Cali- 
saya has also been cultivated extensively in Bolivia and in Tolima, 
United State? of Colombia., and this bark, which had almost dis- 
appeared from commerce, is likely In a few years to again become 
an available source of quinine. 

In order to obtain the cultivated bark as economically as possible, 
experiments were made some years ago by .M'lvor and others 
which resulted in the discovery that, if the hark were removed from 
the trunks in alternate strips so as not to injure the cambium, or 
actively growing zone, a new layer of bark was formed in one year 
which was richer in quinine than the original bark and equal in 
thickness to that of two or three years' ordinary growth. This is 
known in commerce as renewed hark. The process has been found 
to be most conveniently practised when the trees are eight years 
old, at which ago the hark separates most easily. The yield of 
qmmne has been ascertained to increase annually until the eleventh 
year, at which it seems to reach its maximum. The portion of the 
trunk from which the bark has been removed is sometimes pro- 
and t J ,e ncnr , which forms is then distin- 
T1 r mc - Q - tnoss ®d bark. The species which yield the 
I r"i-st amount of qmmne are by no means the easiest to cultivate 
and experiments have consequently been made in cross-fertilization 
and grafting with the view of giving vigour of growth to delicate 
trees yielding a large amount of alkaloid or of increasing the yield 
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in strong growing trees affording but little quinine. Grafting, liow. 
ever lias Sot been found to answer the purpose, since the stock and 
the graft have been found to retain their respective alkaloids m thu 
naffi proportion just as if growing separately. Hybndi/a ion 
ako is very uncertain, and is very diflic.lt to carry ont effectually; 
henra the method of propagating the best varieties by cuttings \m 
been adopted except in the case of those which do not strike 
readily, as in C. jJdycriann, in which the plants are grown from 

the^shooto ol^cll discovered that a bark imported from 

the United States of Colombia under tlic name of cuprca bark, and 
derived from Jlcmiji* pedunculate, Trionn, and other species, con- 
tained quinine to the extent of J to 2k per cent., and in 1881 tins 
bark was exported in enormous quantities from Santander, exceed- 
|„g In amount the united importations of all the other cinchona 
harks- and by reason of its cheapness this has since that date been 

largely used for the manufacture or quinine. . 

The imports of cinchona liark into London m 1884, including 
cuprca bark, are stated to hare been 59,287 bales, into Trance 
92/1 bales, anti into New York 8150 bales. 

Cinchona hark as imported is never uiuform in quality. I tie 
Son th- American kinds contain a variable admixture of inferior 
barks, and tlic cultivated Indian barks comprise, under the i respec- 
tive nanus of yellow, pale, and red barks, a number of varieties o! 
unequal value. For this reason a sample from every bale is 
analysed before the importations are offered for talc. . 

Tlic alkaloids are contained, according to Howard, chiefly in the 
cellular tissue next to tlic liber. Xo definite knowledge lias as yet 
been attained of the exact steps by which quinine is formed iri 
nature in the tissues or tlic bark, nor hare the numerous endeavours 
that have been made to build up quinine artificially or to obtain 
some idea of its constitution by- splitting it up into its component 
parts been more successful. Nearly nil that is known at present 
lias resulted from analyses of the leaves, liark, and root. _ From 
these it appears that quinine is present only in small quantities in 
tlio leaves, in larger quantity in the stem bark, and increasing in 
proportion as it approaches tlie root, wlicrc quinine appears to 
decrease and cinchonine to increase in amount, although tlio root 
bark is generally richer in alkaloids than that of the stem. The 
altitndo at which the trees are grown seems to affect the production 
of qninino, since it has been proved that tlie yield of quinine in 
C. officinalis is less when the trees aro grown below C000 feet than 
above that elevation, and that cincbonidinc, quinidine, and rc.rin 
nre at the same time increased in amount It lias also been shown 
by Broughton that C. peruviana, which yields cinchonine but no 
quinine at a height of GOOO feet, when grown nt 7800 feet gives 
nearly as much crystallized sulphate of quinine, and almost as 
readily, as C, officinalis. Karstcn also ascertained by experiments 
made at Bogota on C. lancifolia that tlie barks of one district were 
sometimes devoid of quinine, while those of the same species front 
a neighbouring locality yielded 3i to per cent, of tlio sulplintc ; 
moreover. Dr He Yrij found that the hark of C. officinalis cultivated 
at Utakamand varied in the yield of quinine from 1 to 9 per cent. 
In these rases the variation may have been due to altitude. Free 
access of air to the tissues nlso seems to increase the yield of quinine, 
for the renewed bark is found to contain more quinine tlian the 
original hark. 

See Pharmaecjraphitt, 2d cd., M>. 350-370; Howard, Quinoloap of the East 
Irn '25. autaUmB ; Hesse In Pharm. Jour, and Tran’., for. 3, vol. for. to. CIO- 
<50, .SSiBartholow, Materia ifedita and Thn-apeuttei ; Kliir, Manual of Cin- 
chona CuKiraCCon. Jt.'lt.) 

QUINSY. See Toxsiums. 

QUINTANA, MAXUEtJosfi (1772-1857), Spanish poet 
and man of letters, was born at Madrid on April 1 ], 
1 / 72, and after completing his studies at Salamanca was 
called to the bar. In 1801 he produced an unsuccessful 
tragedy El Duque deViseo ; his Pelat/o (I 860 ), appeal- 
ing as it did to the spirit of resistance to foreign oppression, 
was much more successful. The first volume of his some- 
what rhetorical and superficial Vidas tie Espa Holes Celebrcs, 
in ISO/, containing lives of Spaniards who had success- 
iully opposed the enemies of their country, was similnr in 
motive, and at the outbreak of tlic revolution of 1SC8 
Qumtana, as journalist ( Variedades , and Semanarii 
jKitmfico), as secretary to the cortes and tlio regency, and 

lRnaf S ^ nish T 3’ rta2US ” (Odas d Espana Hire, 
On rendered important services to the patriotic causa 
Sl nf 6 Ferdinand VII. in 1814 he shared the 

fata of other liberals, or « constitutionalists,” and had to 
S™® SI * y ? ar ? ™FiBonment in Tamplona, obtaining his 
release only m 1820, when he was named president of the 
department of public instruction under the new Govern- 
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ment. The counter-revolution of 1823 again drove him 
from office, to which he was once more restored after the 
death of the Icing in 1833. In 1835 he was made a 
senator and peer ; and in 1855, at a meeting of the cortes, 
a laurel crown was placed on his head by Queen Isabella 
II., whose “ governor " he had been during her minority. 
He died at Madrid on March 11, 1857. 

The works of Quintana form the 19th volume in Ribadaneyra’s 
Biblioicca dc Autores Espanolcs (1852). The third and last volume 
of the Vidas appeared in 1833. The biographies of Nunez do 
Bilboa, Pizarro, The Cid, Guzman el Bueno, Gonsnlvo do Cordova, 
aud ono or two others have been translated into English. 

QUINTILIAN (M. Fabius Quiktiliantts) was born in 
the obscure Spanish town of Calagnrris (Calahorra), on the 
Ebro, in the country of the Yascones, not later than 35 a.d. 
Concerning his family and his life but few facts remain. 
His father taught rhetoric, with no great success, at Rome, 
and Quintilian must have come there at an early age to 
reside, and must have there grown up to manhood. The 
years from 61 to 68 ho spent in Spain, probably attached 
in some capacity to the retinue of the future emperor 
Calba, with whom he returned to the capital. Quintilian 
must have brought back with him a considerable reputation 
as a rhetorician. For at least twenty years after the acces- 
sion of Galba he was at the head of the foremost 
school of oratory in Rome, and may fairly be called the 
Isocrates of his time. He also gained some but not a 
great repute as a pleader in the courts. His greatest 
speech appears to have been a defence of the queen 
Berenice, on what charge is not known. For a member 
of a learned profession his circumstances wero easy j but 
the question of Juvenal, “How is it that Quintilian owns 
so many estates 1 ” ought perhaps not to bo accepted ns 
evidence of great wealth. Vespasian created for him a 
professorial chair of rhetoric, liberally endowed with public 
money, and from this time he was unquestionably, as 
Martial calls him, “the supreme controller of the restless 
youth.” About the year 88 Quintilian retired from teach- 
ing and from pleading, to compose his great work on 
the training of the orator ( Imtitutio Oratorio . ). After two 
years’ retirement he was entrusted by Domitian with the 
education of two grand-nephews, whom he destined as suc- 
cessors to his throne. Quintilian gained the titular rank 
of consul, and probably died not long before the accession 
of Nerva (96 a.d.). A good many years earlier his wife 
had died at the age of nineteen, leaving him two sons, ono 
of whom died when seven years old, the other in his 
eleventh year, while the father was engaged upon his great 
work. 

Such is the scanty record that remains of Quintilian’s 
uneventful life. But it is possible to determine with some 
accuracy his relation to the literature and culture of his 
time, which he powerfully influenced. His career brings 
home to us the vast change which in a few generations had 
passed over Roman taste, feeling, and society. In the 
days of Cicero rhetorical teaching had been entirely in 
the hands of the Greeks. Even Cicero, when ho wrote his 
rhetorical works, was driven to plead that it could not 
be 'disgraceful to teach what it was not disgraceful to 
learn. The Greek language, too, was in the main the 
veliiclo of instruction in rhetoric. The first attempt to 
open a Latin rhetorical school, in 94 B.a, was crushed by 
authority, and not until the time of Augustus was there any 
professor of the art who had been born to the full privileges 
of a Roman citizen. The appointment of Quintilian as 
professor by the chief of the state marks the last stage in 
the emancipation of rhetorical teaching from the old 
Roman prejudices. 

During the hundred years or more which elapsed 
between the death of Cicero and the birth of Quintilian 
education all over the Roman empire had spread enor- 
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mously, and the education of the time found its end and 
climax in rhetoric. Mental culture was for the most part 
acquired, not. for its own sake, but as a discipline to 
develop skill in speaking, the paramount qualification for 
a public career. Rome, Italy, and the provinces alik e 
resounded noth rhetorical exercitations, which were pro 
moted on all sides by professorships, first of Greek, later 
also of Latin rhetoric, endowed from municipal funds. 
The mock contests of the future orators roused a vast 
amount of popular interest. Tn Gaul, Spain, and Africa 
these pursuits were carried on with even greater energy 
than at Rome. The seeds of the existing culture, such as 
it was, bore richer fruit on the fresh soil of the Western 
provinces than in the exhausted lands of Italy and the 
East. While Quintilian lived, men bom in Spain domin- 
ated the Latin schools and the Latin literature, and he 
died just too soon to see the first provincial, also of 
Spanish origin, ascend the imperial throne. 

As an orator, a teacher, and an author, Quintilian set 
himself to stem the current of popular taste which found 
its expression in what we are wont to call silver Latin. 
In his youth the influence of the younger Seneca was 
dominant. But the teacher of Quintilian was a man of 
another type, one whom he ventures to class with the old 
orators of Rome. This was Domitius Afer, a rhetorician 
of Nimes, who rose to the consulship. Quintilian, however, 
owed more to the dead than to the living. His great model 
■urns Cicero, of whom he speaks at all times with unbounded 
eulogy, and whose faults he could scarce bring himself to 
mention; nor could he well tolerate to hear them mentioned 
by others. The reaction against the Ciceronian oratory 
which had begun in Cicero’s own lifetime had acquired 
overwhelming strength after his death. Quintilian failed 
to check it, as another teacher of rhetoric, equally an 
admirer of Cicero, had failed — the historian Livy. Seneca 
the elder, a clear-sighted man who could see in Cicero 
much to praise, .and was not blind to the faults of his own 
age, condemned the old style as lacking in power, while 
Tacitus, in his Dialogue on Orators, includes Cicero among 
the men of rude and “unkempt” antiquity. The great 
movement for the poetization of Latin prose which was 
begun by Sallust ran its course till it culminated in the 
monstrous style of Fronto. In the courts judges, juries, 
and audiences alike demanded what was startling, quaint, 
or epigrammatic, and the speakers practised a thousand 
tricks to satisfy the demand. Oratory became above all 
things an art whose last thought was to conceal itself. 
.It is not surprising that Quintilian’s forensic efforts won 
for him no great reputation. 

The Insliiutio Oratona is one long protest against the 
tastes of the age. Starting with the maxim of Cato the 
Censor that the orator is “ the good man who is skilled in 
speaking,” Quintilian takes his future orator at birth and 
shows how this goodness of character and skill in speaking 
may be best produced. No detail of training in infancy, 
boyhood, or youth is too petty for his attention. . The parts 
of the work which relate to general education are of 
great interest and importance. Quintilian postulates the 
widest culture j there is no form of knowledge from which 
something may not be extracted for his purpose ; and. he 
is fully alive to the importance of method in education. 
Ho. ridicules the fashion of the day, which hurried over 
preliminary cultivation, and allowed men to grow grey 
while declaiming in the schools, where nature and. reality 
were forgotten. Yet he develops all the technicalities 
of rhetoric with a fulness to which we find no parallel in 
ancient literature. Even in this portion of the work the 
illustrations are so apposite and the style so dignified and 
yet sweet that the modern reader, whose initial interest 
in rhetoric is of necessity faint, is carried along with much 
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less fatigue than is necessary to master most parts of the 
rhetorical writings of Aristotle and Cicero. At all times 
the student feels that he is in the company of a high-toned 
gentleman who, so far as he could do so without ceasing to 
be a Roman, has taken up into his nature the best results 
of ancient culture in all its forms. His literary sympathies 
are extraordinarily wide. When obliged to condemn, as 
in the case of Seneca, he bestows generous and even 
extravagant praise on such merit as he can find. He can 
cordially admire even Sallust, the true fountain-head of 
the style which he combats, while he will not sutler 
Lucilius to lie under the aspersions of Horace. The 
passages in which Quintilian reviews the literature of 
Greece and Rome are justly celebrated. The judgments 
which he passes may be in many instances traditional, 
bnt, looking to all the circumstances of the time, it seems 
remarkable that there should then have lived at Rome a 
single man who could make them his own and give them 
expression. The form in which these judgments are 
rendered is admirable. The gentle justness of the senti- 
ments is accompanied by a curious felicity of phrase. 
Who can forget “the immortal swiftness of Sallust,” or 
“ the milky richness of Livy,” or how “ Horace soars now 
and then, and is full of sweetness and grace, and in his 
varied forms and phrases is most fortunately bold”? 
Ancient literary criticism perhaps touched its highest 
point in the hands of Quintilian. 

To comprehensive sympathy and clear intellectual 
vision Quintilian added refined tenderness and freedom 
from self-assertion. Taking him all in all, we may say 
that his personality must have been the most attractive of 
his time— more winning and at the same time more lofty 
than that of the younger Pliny, his pupil, into whom no 
small portion of the master’s spirit, and even some tincture 
of the master’s literary taste, was instilled. It does 
not surprise us to hear that Quintilian attributed any 
success he won as a pleader to his command of pathos, 
a quality m which his great guide Cicero excelled. In 
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Martial. To refuse the charge of Domitian’s expected 
successors would have been perilous, and equally perilous 
would it have been to omit from the Inslitutio Oratorio, all 
mention of tbe emperor. And there was at the time only 
one dialect in which a man of letters could speak who set 
any value on his personal safety. There was a choice 
between extinction and the writing of a few sentences in 
the loathsome court language, which might serve as an 
official test of loyalty. So Quintilian, man of honour 
though he was, swallowed the test as best be might, even 
as two generations ago in England unbelievers took the 
sacrament to avoid exclusion from municipal affairs. 

The Latin of Quintilian is not always free from the faults of 
style which he condemns in others. It also exhibits many of the 
usages and constructions which arc characteristic of the silver 
Latin. But no writer of the dccadonco departs less widely from 
the best models of the late republican period. The language is on 
the whole clear and simple, and varied without resort to rhetorical 
devices and poetical conceits. Besides the Inslitutio Oratorio, 
there have come down to us under Quintilian’s name 19 longer 
end 145 shorter Leclamationes, or school cxcrcitations on themes 
like those in the Controversial of Seneca. The longer pieces arc 
certainly not Quintilian's. The shorter wero probably published, 
if not by himself, at least from notes taken at his lessons. It is 
strange that they could ever have been supposed to belong to a 
later century ; the style proclaims them to bo orQuintilinn’s school 
and time. The works of Quintilian have often been edited. Of 
the editions of the whole works the chief is that by Burmnnn 
(1720) ; of the Institulio Oratorio that by Spalding, completed by 
Zumpt and Bonnoll (1798-1834, the last volume containing; a 
lexicon), and that by Halm (1808). The tenth book of the Insti- 
tiilio Oratorio, has often been separately edited, as by Krueger, 
Bonne!!, Mayor (unfinished), and others. There is a critical edition 
of the 145 Dcdamationcs by C. Ritter (1885). (J. S. It.) 

QUINTUS SMYRN/EUS, a late epic poet of Greece, 
sometimes called Quintus Calaber because his poem was 
discovered at Otranto in Calabria. Next to nothing is 
known of him. He appears to have lived in tlie latter 
part of the 4th century, shortly before Nonnus. He 
speaks of himself as having tended sheep in his youth at 
Smyrna (bk. m, 308 sq.). His epic in fourteen books, 
known as ra /«0 O/ojpor or tbe Posthomerica, takes up 
the tale of Troy at the point where Homer’s Iliad break; 
off, m. after the death of Hector, and carries it down to 
the capture of the city by tbe Greeks. It describes the 
?bk S n y i? eedS d f ths of Penthesilea tbe Amazon 

(bk iff ) ■ B0D .° f tIm Jr ? rain S ( bk - »•), and Achilles 
JDJc. ill.), the funeral games m honour of Achilles (bk 

I'll , tk ? COates J; fot tbe arms of Achilles and tbe death of 
V 'l’ ^ be . exploits of Neoptolemus andDeiphobus 
the deaths of Paris and CEnonc, the capture of Troy bv 
means of the wooden horse, the sacrifice of Polyxcna at the 
grave of Achilles, the departure of the Greeks and their 
dispersal by the storm (bks. vi.-xiv ) Thrnltl,, 
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two carriage roads liave been constructed from Quito to 
Milagro on tlie Guayaquil river and to the province of 
Manabi respectively. The railway projected between the 
city of Guayaquil and Quito has as yet advanced inland 
only to Chimbo bridge at the foot of the Andes, so that 
the really difficult part of the enterprise remains un- 
touched ; a telegraph line, however, has been opened. The 
distance between these two leading cities of the republic 
is 200 miles by road, and the transit of goods takes fourteen 
days and costs from 10 to 14 dollars per cargo of 250 lb. 
Though built on the eastern skirts of the magnificent 
volcano of Pichincha (15,827 feet) and within 5 miles of 
its crater, Quito is not within sight of the summit, a 
secondary eminence known to the Incas as Yavira, and 
now as Panecillo, rising between. The site is an irregular 
plain traversed by two ravines running down from the 
mountain, one of which is arched over so as not to inter- 
fere with the alignment of the streets. Though the 
streams flow east at first, they really belong to the system 
of the Perucho which discharges into the Pacific near 
Esmeraldas. The houses, mostly of sun-dried brick, are 
usually low and squat, and not a chimney is to be seen. 
The public buildings are also of a massive and heavy- 
looking Spanish type. In the principal square are the 
cathedral, with a fine marble porch, the Government house, 
with a colonnade running the whole length of the fa 9 ade, 
and the palace of the nuncio. But the finest building in 
Quito is the college of the Jesuits, part of which is occupied 
by the university, an institution long rendered interesting 
to Englishmen by the presence of the venerable botanist 
Dr William Jameson. There is a public library in the 
city of 20,000 volumes, and a polytechnic schooF was 
instituted in 1872. The local manufactures are confined 
to coarse cotton and woollen stuffs, thread, lace, hosiery, 
silk, and a certain amount of jewellery. About 1870 the 
population was estimated by Dr Jameson at between 
30,000 and 40,000 ; the Almanack de Gotha for 1885 states 
it as 80,000. 

Quito (the city of the Quitus, a race akin to the Quichuas of 
Peru) was peacefully conquered by the Spanish captain Sebastian 
Ben alcazar in 1533. It received the rank of a Spanish city in 
1541 from Charles V., and became the capital of the province of 
Quito in the viceroyalty of New Granada. More than once it has 
suffered severely from earthquakes : in 1797, for example, 40,000 
of its inhabitants were thus destroyed ; and in March 22, 1859, 
property' was damaged to the value of §3,000,000. 

QUOITS. This pastime resembles the ancient discus- 
throwing which formed one of the five games of the Greek 
pentathlon (see Discus, vol. vii. p. 258). The modern 
quoit, however, is a- far lighter missile, and consists of a 
circular iron ring to be thrown or pitched in play at a fixed 
object. This ring is flattened, having a thick inner edge 
and thin outer one. The latter is slightly indented at a 
given spot to receive the tip of the player’s forefinger' with- 
out cutting it. There is no limit to the weight of a quoit, 
but this should be specified before commencing a match. 
The diameter is restricted to 8 inches over all. Two iron 
pins, called “ hobs,” are driven into the ground at a certain 
distance apart, generally 19 yards. There may be one or 
more players a side, and each has two quoits. These he 
may throw successively; or else each player throws one 
only at a time and a second round follows in the same 
order, as may have been agreed on. The throwing takes 
place the reverse way after each round. A player grasps 
the quoit with his forefinger along the outer edge and the 
tip in the dent, holding the two surfaces between the 
thumb and the other fingers. In pitching, a slight rotary 
motion is imparted by the wrist, in order that the quoit 
may pass smoothly and horizontally through the air, and 
alight flat. Each player attempts to make his quoit pitch 
on the hob or pin so that the head of the latter passes 
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through the circular opening in the centre of the missile. 
Such a success is termed a “ringer,” and two is scored. 
Quoits of opposite sides alighting equidistant from the pin 
do not score at all If a player has both his quoits nearer 
the pin than any of his opponents he scores two ; while if 
only one be nearer he is entitled to count one to his credit. 
The game is popular in many country towns and villages of 
England and in the mining districts of the Midlands and 
Lancashire. The rules were drawn up as follows in 1 869 : — 

1. That the distance from pin to pin be 19 yards, and that the 
player stand level with the pin, and deliver his quoit with the first 
step. 2. That no quoit be allowed which measures more than 8 
inches external diameter, but the weight may be unlimited. 3. 
That the pins be 1 inch above the clay. 4. That all measurements 
be taken from any visible part of the pin to the nearest visible part 
of the quoit. No clay or quoit to be disturbed. 5. That no quoit 
count unless fairly delivered in the clay free from the outer rim, 
and that no quoit on its back count unless it holds clay or is 
knocked out by another quoit. That no quoit rolling on the clay 
count unless it first strikes another quoit or the pin. 6. That each 
player deliver his quoits in succession, his opponent then following. 
7. That an umpire be appointed, and in all cases of disputo his 
decision he final- 

QUO WARRANTO, in English law, is the name given 
to an ancient prerogative writ calling upon any person 
usurping any office, franchise, liberty, or privilege belonging 
to the crown to show “ by what warrant ” he maintained his 
claim. It lay also for non-user or misuser of an office, &c. 
If the crown succeeded, judgment of forfeiture or ouster 
was given against the defendant. The procedure was 
regulated by statute as early as 1278 (the statute of Quo 
Warranto, 6 Edw. I. c. 1). After a time the cumbrous- 
ness and inconvenience of the ancient practice led to its 
being superseded by the modern form of an information in 
the nature of a quo vmrranto, exhibited in the Queen’s 
Bench Division either by the attorney general ex officio 
or by the queen’s coroner and attorney at the instance of 
a private person called the relator . The information will 
not be issued except by leave of the court on proper cause 
being shown. It does not lie where there has been no 
user or where the office has determined. Nor does it lie 
for the usurpation of every kind of office. But it lies 
where the office is of a public nature and created by 
statute, even though it is not an encroachment upon the 
prerogative of the crown. Where the usurpation is of a 
municipal office the information is regulated by 9 Anne c. 
20, under which the defendant may be fined and judgment 
of ouster given against him, and costs may be granted for 
or against the relator. Such an information must, in the 
case of boroughs within the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, be brought within twelve months after disqualifi- 
cation (45 & 46 Viet. c. 50, § 225) ; in the case of other 
boroughs, within six years after the defendant first took 
upon himself the office (32 Geo. III. c. 58, § 2). The 
information in the nature of a quo xoarranto, though nomin- 
ally a criminal, has long been really a civil proceeding, and 
has recently been expressly declared to be so (47 & 48 
Viet. c. 61, § 15). In cases not falling within 9 Anne c. 
20, judgment of ouster is not usually given. The most 
famous historical instance of quo wairanio was the action 
taken against the corporation of London by Charles II. in 
1684. -The Queen’s Bench adjudged the charter and 
franchises of the city of London to be forfeited to the 
crown (State Trials, vol. viii., 1039). This judgment was 
reversed by 2 Will. & Mary, sess. 1, c. 8 ; and it was 
further enacted, in limitation of the prerogative, that the 
franchises of. the city should never be seized or forejudged 
on pretence of any forfeiture or misdemeanor. 

In the United States the right to a public office is tried by quo 
warranto or analogous procedure, regulated by the State laws. 
Proceedings by quo warranto lie in a United States court for tlie 
removal of persons holding office contrary to Art. xiv. § 3 of tlie- 
Amendments to the Constitution, Act of May 31, 1870, c. 14. 
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R ivas •written in Greek originally as P, following the 
Phoenician form; sometimes, however, a triangle takes 
the place of the semicircle ; not unfrequently also a short 
stroke appears where we have the lower limb on the right 
hand; the reason of this addition is not plain: it can hardly 
have been a diacritical mark to distinguish It from P (as 
G from C at Rome) because the latter symbol in Greece 
always kept its two vertical lines (T), the curved lino 
(P) appearing first in the Roman alphabet. 

The sounds denoted by the same symbol r differ con- 
siderably. First, there is the true consonantal r — our 
English r in reed, Ac. — produced by raising tho tip only 
of the tongue towards the front palate ; the voice escapes 
by this aperture, the side passages between the tongue and 
the palate being closed ; tho mechanism, therefore, is just 
the opposite to that which produces l (sec letter L). 
Secondly, there is the vowel r; this is duo to the space 
between the tip of the tongue and the palate being suffi- 
ciently great to allow the voice to escape without any 
friction ; the difference between this and consonantal r is 
parallel to that between u and w, or between i and y. Tins 
vowel-sound, though not heard regularly in any modern 
language, is not unfrequent in several in certain combina- 
tions ; for example, it is quite possible to articulate “father" 
as “fath-r,” where the r alone forms a syllable and is there- 
fore vocalic. This vowel-sound was a regular sound in Sans- 
krit, and was probably also heard in tho parent language ; 
but in the derived languages (except Sanskrit) it became 
consonantal r with an independent vowel preceding or 
following; thus a presumed original “krd" (= heart), 
where y denotes the vocalic r, gave in Sanskrit “hrd," in 
Greek KpoS-u,, in Latin «cor(d).» Thirdly, ,• may denote 
a triU,— -that is to say, a sound produced by tho vibration 
of the tongue when laid loosely against the palate and set 
in motion by a strong current of breath or voice. When 
the point of the tongue is laid loosely in this wav n"ainst 
the palate just behind the gums and made to trill ns° voice 
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I\AB, RABRT, RABRAX, RABROXI, RARBKXU, 
Jewish titles of honour. AV» (31), “lord,” "master," 
“ tcaelicr,” is tlie title prefixed to the name of such a Baby- 
lonian teacher of the Law or expounder of the Mi-hnnh 
though authoiized to “judge *' and to decide other religious 
questions, has not been oidatticd, or fully ordainui, in 
Palestine. 1 JlaVii ('31, (mfifitt. Matt, xxiii. 7, Ac,), “my 
teacher,” is the title of a teacher fully ordained in Pales- 
tine. Ji’Miin, “our tcaelicr" or “our lord," but also 
“ tbeir,” i.e., all T-rnel’s, teacher (|3n, later form of C3*>), 
was tho titlo of the prince fpre-ident of the synedrmm) 
from the time of Gamlici L (the Gamaliel of St Paul) and 
onward. If n prince-president sprang from any oth* r hou> e 
than Hillel’s, who was a den endant of Da\ id through the 
female line (ns, for example, 11. D’azsvr b, ‘Azarynh), he wn i 
not called by this highest title of honour. The only ex- 
ception to tbi' mle nits Jlnhhau Yolmnan b. Zsd.kai, to 
whom Jcwi-h tnulitional lore owe- so mtieli, — nay, it , very 
existence. For lie not merely had a di-tingui-lu d circle of 
pupils of his own (ALoth, ii. b, it), but he m\l*I the Jiw . of 
the members of the synedrimn and >teur«d it- fncnrliiity. 
Vespasian, who knew* him to have been friendly to the cau*e 
of Rome, granted hitn “Ynmuin and its sage.-" »t hi- nqiv-t, 
(T. ])., Gittin, 5Gb). In Babylonia, again, JhiM/-ina |]5al>. 
bouo) was the title of the IlL-h Galutha, or “head of the 
captivity, lie who bore it wasalwav.- the n inning de- 
scendant of the house of David in the male line. Th- only 
janson on whom this title was be, towed, though he wa- not 
Lesh Grdntha, was llab Ashe (T. B.. KethiMl,, the 
principal editor of the Babylonian Talmud, who i, rvm'.rtul 
to have united in hi- person riclio.-, learning, and virtu* , 
such as no man had po-eved since the time of •• Rabbi ” 
the principal editor of the Mi-hnnh (T. « ftfffin. r.p,„ ‘ 
Bab, when the title is not followed by an imlnUtj.ri 
t .‘ c . notc ; P' ,r Wfcwy Abb:, Ariklia (Arihlu), s<> 
called cither from the i»lace Arikh.-, in Babylonia. o r lo- 
calise of his high stature, or his eminence ii- a man ami 
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The Hellenistic Babboni (pa/3/?orm, Jolmxx. 16) is the 
Aramaic ribboni used by a slave of his master, a son of his 
father, a 'wife of her husband, a worshipper of his God. (Com- 
pare the similar variation of the vowel in pisho = wao-xa.) 

Babbexu signifies “our teacher" f>ar excellence, and 
means in Palestine B. Yehudah Hannasi, and in Baby- 
lonia Eab (/.<?., Abba Arekha). 

Kabbali (fill), also Rubbo and Kubboli, a title placed in the 
Palestinian Talmud and Midrashiin after the names of certain 
teachers (T. Y., Bcrahhoth, i 1 ; Kilayim, is. 3, and elsewhere), 

corresponds to the Hebrew in3n in the same connexion in the 
Babylonian Talmud ( Bcrahhoth , 6a, and elsewhere), and does not, 
as has hitherto been supposed, mean “the great" but simply 
“the elder.” Thus many questionable Talmudic magnitudes 
disappear. _ (S. SI. S.-S.) 

EABA (Bobo) — He., Eab Aba b. Yoseph b. Hama 
(Homo) — was, like his teacher Eabbfih and his fellow-pupil 
Abayye, a scion of the house of 'Eli, on whom rested the 
double curse of poverty and that none of them should 
reach old age (1 Sam. iL 31-36). According to T. E., 
Bosh Easshanah, 18a, 1 he sought to remove this curse, if 
not by sacrifices and offering then by the study of the 
Law, while Abayye also practised works of charity. Baba 
was rabbi and judge of the congregation and head of the 
school ( methibta ) of Maliuzfi. He lived in the middle of 
the 4th Christian century, and became on the death of his 
fellow-pupil Abayye head of the famous academy of Purn- 
baditha, which was only closed in 1040. He was noted, 
like his predecessor, for his genius ; and the discussions 
between them (and similar ones of others) are known in 
the Babylonian Talmud as the Ifavayolh de-Abayye ve-Bdbd 
(Sulchah, 28a). Eaba was also noted for the liberality 
of bis religious decisions (T. B., Bcrahhoth, 22b ; Pesahim, 
30a, and elsewhere). Being a man of considerable wealth, 
he showed, in accordance with Scriptural truth (Frov. 
xviii. 23), his independence in every way. Tims he hesi- 
tated not to include the exquisites of the congregation of 
Maliuza, who were noted for their luxurious style of living, 
among the candidates for Gehenna, whose faces would one 
day become as dark as the sides and the bottom of a sauce- 
pan (T. B., Bosh Easshanah, 17a), whilst he most ungal- 
lantly applied to their idle wives the passage of Amos iv. 1 
(T. B., Shabbath, 32b). Baba was in fact the Abraham a 
Sancta Clara of his day, minus the cloister life of the latter. 
He was married to one of the beautiful, accomplished, 
and amiable daughters of his teacher, E. Hisdu, whom he 
so dearly loved that he was ready to forgive Bar Hadysi 
(an interpreter of dreams who had much vexed him by bis 
adverse interpretations) everything except the interpreta- 
tion of a dream foreboding her death.- Eaba, relying on 
Gen. xli. 12, 13, believed that the fulfilment of dreams 
within certain limits was influenced by the interpretation 
given to them (T. B., Bcrahhoth, 55b). . (s. m. s.-s.) 

BABAD (T2Sl). Under this abbreviation five Jewish 
scholars are known, all of whom, singularly enough, lived 
during the 12 th century. 

I. Rah Ab-Beth-Dix, i.c., the chief rabbi par excellence. His 
real name was R. Abraham b. Yishak of Narbonne. He was the 
teacher of tbc most distinguished rabbis of Provence, including his 
famous son-in-law (Rabad III.) and Rabbenu Zerahyab Ilallcvi, 
the author of the 3faor. It lias always been known that a great 
deal of literature on the Talmud belonging to him is mixed up with 
the works of others, notably with those of Rabad (see III. below). 


1 See Jtashi, catchword N313 Hut tin, 133a, catchwords 

y? p13 and }?n3nO ’3T- Tlie Tosaphoth and .printed editions 
(ll.ee.) put RabbaH (q.v.) for Raba; but Rashi’s traditional reading 
('XlDDl? "p) must be right For, in the first place, it would have been 
on the part of the Talmud superfluous to state that Rabbali and 
Abayye were of the house of Eli, seeing that the latter was the son 
of the brother of the former. And secondly, the story goes (Bosh 
Hasshanah, l.c.) that he who only studied the Law died at the age of 
forty (Abayye living to sixty), whereas the synchronisms of Rabbah’s 
life show that he must have lived to a much greater age. 
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to _ 1867-69, however. Dr B. H. Auerbach, rabbi of Halberstadt, 
edited for the first time Rabad’s chief work. The Bshhol, in three 
parts, 4to. 

II. R. Abraham b. David (Daud, 15X1) Hallevi of Toledo, the 
historiographer, who suffered martyrdom in 1180. His chief work 
has been printed innumerable times, and repeatedly with historical 
additions from earlier soufees. Some of the parts of this “ Tradi- 
tion” and of these additions have been translated into Latin, 

English, and German. (1) His liistorical work, D^OpPI 13D, is a 
chronicle down to 1161, preceded by Seder 'Olam and Mcgillath 
Ta'anith (Mantua, 1513, 4to) ; cheap editions are to be got in 
Poland. (2) His pliilosophico-theological work (composed in Arabic, 
translated into Hebrefr by R. Shelomoh Ibn Labi — 14th century— 
and into German by Veil) came out at Frankfort in 1852, 8vo. 

III. R. Abraham b. David, disciple and son-in-law of Rabad I. 

This is the “great Rabbi of Posquieres,” the only opponent whom 
Maimonides thought a match for himself. He died in 1198. His 
works are : — (1) Commentary on the Mishnic treatise 'Eduyyoth 
(see MtsnxAH, voL xvi. p. 506), which accompanies some early and 
all later editions of the Babylonian Talmud (that on Tamid, as- 
cribed to him, is not his). (2) Commentary on Siphro (see voL 
xvi. p. 507). (3) Much of Tcmim Dc'im, part of the collection 
Tummath Yesharim, on various Rabbinic matters, Venice, 1622, 
fol. (4) Ba'alc Hannephcsh, on laws relating to women (first inde- 
pendent edition, Prague, 1811, 4to). (5) Hassayoth , or Strictures 

on the uVishnch Torah of Majmoxides (q. v. ). These accompany 
most early and all later editions of the Mishnch Torah. 

IV. R. Abraham b. David, author of the commentaiy on the 
Scpker Ycsirah , s His commentary has been printed innumerable 
times with the work itself, the editio princcps at Mantua in 1562, 
4to. Part of its preface was done in. Latin by Rittangelius (Am- 
sterdam, 1642, 4to). 

V. R. Abraham b. David. He wrote Strictures ( Hassayoth ) on 

Raslii on the Pentateuch. This little and most interesting book was 
cither written by a Scpliaradi or Provencal, and lies in MS. (Add., 
377, 3, 1) in the Cambridge University Library. No other copy is 
known. _ ' (S. M. S.-S.) 

EAB AN (pnxi) — i.c., Babbexxt Eli'ezer B. Bath ax of 
Mainz — was one of the most famous Halakliic teachers of 
the 12th century. He lived at Mainz and corresponded 
with Eashi’s son-in-law, Babbenu Meir b. Shemuel, and 
his three distinguished sons, Bashbam (q.v.), Eibam (E. 
Yisliak b. Melr, who died young and left seven orphans), 
and Eabbenu Tham (E. Ya'akob). His great Halakliic 
work, nij?3 7)335?, or 1TJ?n px, is commonly called by the 
combination of the author’s initials which heads this article, 
the Book of Eaban, and was printed at Prague in 1C 10 
fol. 3 Other Halakliic literature by him is to be found 
in Kol Bo, § 123 (without place or date, hut probably 
Naples, towards the end of the 15th century), and its 
reprints. More lies in MS. in libraries ; thus the Eben 
Earoshah, of which no other copy is known, is preserved 
in the Cambridge University Library (Add., 498).. E. 
Eli'ezer was also a fine liturgical poet, vying both in senti- 
ment and elegance with the poets of the Sepharadic school, 
as appears, for example, from the Ophan and other pieces 
designed for a Sabbath when there is a circumcision. 
Eabbenu Eli'ezer died in the 12th century. The date 
5007 ( = 1247) which appears in the formulas of a bill 
of divorcement and a deed of manumission of a slave 
is most assuredly due to a scribe of the 13th century, 
who in transcribing Baban’s book conformed the date 
to his own time — a practice often to be met with. 

Dr A. Jellinek of Vienna lias published a History of the First 
Crusade (V'3nn 05113 D1D35p, Leipsic, 1854, 8vo)— a little book 
interesting in more than oneway — which bears the name of Rabun. 
It cannot, however, be by the subject of this article, as one can see 
by comparing with his genuine work the questionable poetic stuff 
which 'forms part of the Kontcrcs. The author is no doubt Raban 

of Cologne. Nor does the commentary on DM7K hit (for Fenteeost 

eve) under the title of 1DXD, which has been often printed, 
and of which the Cambridge Library’ has an old MS. (Add., 493, 1), 

- The idea that R. Yoseph Arukli — HaKpbs (a Greek) orLongus (a 
Roman) — was the author of this commentary must be given np. On the 
other hand, it is not quite impossible that this commentator and the 
writer of the Strictures on Rashi are one and the same person. 

3 The thanks of the writer of these lines are due to the curators and 
librarian of the Bodleian for the loan of this hook. 
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belong to tills Hilton, though it has been ascribed to him for 600 
years. Its writer was undoubtedly a Frovemjal. (S. M. S.-3.) 

RAB ANUS JIAUItUS. See Hrabanus Maurtts. 

RABAT (Ribat), Rbat, or Aim at, also known as New 
Sallee, a city of Morocco, on the coast of the Atlantic, 
130 miles south of Cape Spartel at the mouth o! the 
Bfi llnljrak, which separates it from Sallee proper on the 
northern bank. It is a commercial town of about 26,000 
to 30,000 inhabitants, occupying a rocky plateau and stir- 
rounded by massive but dilapidated walls, strengthened 
by three forts on the seaward side. The old citadel, over- 
hanging the mouth of the river, is still, though partially in 
ruins, an imposing building, with huge arched gateways, 
square towers, and masses of rich red-brown masonry ; and 
to the south of the town lies a modem palace defended by 
earthworks after the European fashion. The conspicuous 
feature in the view from the sea is the Hasan tower, a 
beautiful square-built minaret 180 feet high, which stands 
at an elevation of about 65 feet above the sea to the west 
of the walled town, and in the midst of gardens and or- 
chards whose vegetation partly hides the ruined columns 
of the ancient mosque to which it was attached. It is 
constructed of soft reddish-brown stone, and each side is 
adorned with a different design. At one time the Bii 
Rnkmk afforded a much better harbour than it does now 
the roadstead is quite unprotected, and there is a danger 
ous bar at the mouth of the river. RabAt trades with Fez 
and the interior of Morocco, with the neighbouring coast- 
towns and Gibraltar, and with Marseilles, Manchester, 
and London, The principal articles of export are wool, 
hides, and wax, and the products of that local manu- 
facture of leather, carpets, mats, woollen and cotton stuffs, 
pottery, and circular brass trays which makes ItabAt the 
greatest industrial centre in Morocco. Cotton goods and 
loaf-sugar are first among the imports. The average value 
of the exports in the ten years 1872 to 1881 was £47 236 

a A d o°-oc ,e te tS „i 73 ’ 945 -. In 1883 hgures were 
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Kabbah, owing to Ids great dialectic powers, to which no diffi- 
culty seemed difficult, was called 'Okcr Harim, “uprootor of 
mountains." 1 This title was applied to him when tho selection 
as “ head " lay between him and his friend, fellow-pupil, and suc- 
cessor, Rab Yoscpli, “tho Blind,” to whom is commonly', hut by’ 
mistake, ascribed tho authorship of certain Targumim. 'J’his latter 
doctor was, owing to Ins vast but mere reproductive powers, called 
Sinai, the mountain from which the letter of tho Law was given 
(T. B., BeraVholh, C4a). (S. if. S.-S.) 

RABBI. See Rab. 

RABBIT. This animal, one of the best known and 
most frequently seen of all wild British mammals, is, with 
the hare, a member of the Rodent genus Lepus, which 
contains about twenty-five other species spread over tho 
greater part of the world, and whoso more important 
characters have already been referred to (see Harr, vol. 
xi. p. 476, and Mammalia, vol. xv. p. 421). 

The rabbit (Lepus cuniculm), speaking for tho present 
of the wild race only, is distinguished from the lmro 
externally by its smaller size, shorter cars and feet, by 
the absence or reduction- of the black patch at tho tip of 
the cars so characteristic of the hare, and by its greyer 
colour. The skull is very similar to that of the hare (see 
Mammalia, fig. 99), hut is smaller and lighter, and has 
a slenderer muzzle and a longer and narrower palate. 
Besides those characters, however, the rabbit is sharply 
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case of Scotland, in which sixty years ago rabbits were 
little known, while they arc now found in nil suitable 
localities up to the extreme north. It has also gained 
admittance into Ireland, and now abounds there as much 
as in England. Out of Europe the same extension of 
range has been going on. In New Zealand and Australia 
rabbits, introduced either for profit or sport, have increased 
to such an extent as to form one of the most serious pests 
that the farmers have to contend against, ns the climate 
and soil' seem to suit them perfectly and their natural 
enemies are too few and too lowly organized to keep 
their numbers within reasonable bounds. In other cases 
rabbits introduced into islands have become or remained 
more or less distinct from their parent stock ; thus the 
rabbits both of the Falkland Islands and of Jamaica still 
show traces of their descent from domesticated varieties, 
and have never reverted to the ordinary brownish -grey 
type. And again, as was pointed out. l>v Mr Darwin, 1 
the rabbits in the island of Porto Santo, near Madeira, 
whose ancestors were introduced from Spain in 1-418 or 
1419, have formed quite a distinct diminutive race, barely 
half the bulk or weight of English rabbits, and differing 
in certain slight details of colour and habits. 

The rabbit line been domi -tn-attxl by mm from a very early 
jv'riod. Xo doubt rvbt-s nmoiig-ff tuturalbts that all the varieties 
of tlic donw'tie animal are devi-ndi <1 from the Isjms ctinietiltt «. 
The variation-; which have been j>*-rj*otuated and intensified hr 
artifii ial selection are, with the exception of tlio«e of the dog, 
writer than have Ivon induced iti any other species of mammal, 
lor not only hn-< the weight Ix-mt more than qtt.iilntiilcil in some 
of the larger breeds ami the structure of the skull and other parts 
of the .skeleton greatly alter'd, hut the projwrlionate size ot the 
hrain ha« been eoilside’r.ibly rvltlasl and the colour and texture of 
the fur altered in the mo-; remarkable manner. The c-tablbli- 
incut of tli-S" extreme variations i-. dependent on the highly arti- 
ficial conditions under which the animal.-, arc ki pt, tlicir great pro- 
lificacy, and th" rapidity arith which the generations Mtcmd each 
other,* aalii-li enable the itroees-, of artificial selection hv the preserva- 
tion of those mo-t suiteil to the purpi-c? of the breeder to be carried 
into offer t with f.ieilitv. 

The Is'p-rnrttl br<-e>l is the oldest English fancy variety ; it has 
loon cultivated ean-fully for al mut a century, the aim of the hr<s dor 
bring chiefly ilinvKtl to the ilcvelopmelit* of the size of the tar-, 
ami with such mc'cc-s tint they Mi'in-timei iiK.asnm more than 
id inches from lip to tip and exceed C inches in width. Thi-> 
development, wliii n is iicounp iui«sl by great changes in the structure- 
of the skull, that have b-x ti carefully de-'rib.sl bv Darwin in his 
fniinfiriii of Animal*, ko., depends on breeding the aiiiuials in 
warm damp li'it.’hc.s, without which tin' li — t dcvelojw-d pnvnt* fail 
to produce the desired offspring. In colour the lop-eared rahliits 
vary gicatly.V 

The Mfitn lore is a largo variety of a hardy and prolific char- 
acter, which closely resembles the eomrnou hare in colour, and is 
not unlike it in form. Some few years since many of them animals 
were sold as lenorides or hybrids, p induced liy*tli" union of the 
hare and the rabbit: hot the most careful experimenter* have failed to 
obtain any sueh hybrid, and the naked immatme condition in which 
young rabbits arc born ax compared with the clothed and highly 
developed voting hares under* it exceedingly unlikely that hybrid's 
rould be pio liic*d. Xordoex the flesh of the ’Belgian rabbit resemble 
that or the ban* in colour or flavour. A close! v allied vnriet v, though 
of even larger size, is known by the absurd name of Patrxtoninn 
rabbit ; it has no relation to the countrv after which it is railed. 

The Angora rabbit is characterized by tbe extreme elongation 
and fineness of the fur, which in goo-1 specimens rt aehes 0 or 7 
inches in length, requiring gicat care and frequent combing to 
prevent it from becoming matted. The Angoras most valued arc 
albinos, with pure white fur nnd pink eyes ; in some parts of the 
Continent they are kept by the js-asants* and clipped regularly. 

Amongst the breeds which are valued for the distribution of 
colour on the fur are the Himalayan and the LuO-h. The former 
is white, hut the whole of the extremities — viz., the nose, the ears, 
tail, nnd feet — arc black or very dark in colour. This verv pretty 
breed has no connexion with the mountain chain from whence it 
lias taken its name, hut is a variety produced by careful breeding 
and i-elc-ction as tally described by Darwin (op. eit.). Though but 
recently produced by crossing, itnow generally breeds true to colour, 
at times throwing back, however, to the silver greys from which it 
was derived. Tire rabbits known in Great Britain as Dutch are of 
-small size, ami are valued for the disposition of tho colour and 

1 Variation of Animals and Plants, 2d cd., i. p. 119. 
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markings. The entire body behind tlie shoulder-blades is uniformly 
coloured, with the exception of the feet ; the anterior part of tlic 
hotly, including the fore legs, neck, and jaws, is white, the cheeks 
and cars being coloured. In tome strains the coloured portion 
extends in front of the fore legs, leaving only a ring of white round 
the neck. Tiic more accurately the coloured portion is defined tho 
higher is the animal esteemed. 

The Silver grey is a uniform coloured variety, the fur of which is 
a rich chinchilla grey, varying in depth of colour in the different 
strains. From the greater value of the fnr silver greys have been 
frequently employed to stock warrens, as they breed true to colour 
in the open if tho ordinary wild rabbits are rigotously excluded. 
Other colours known, as Silver cream aud Silver brown, arc closely 
allied varieties. 

As an article of food tho domesticated rabbit is of considerable 
importance. From 100 to 200 ton® arc imported into London from 
Ostcnd every week during the colder months of the year, having 
been reared in hutches by the Belgian peasants. They are for- 
warded without their skins, which arc half the value of the flesh. 
A plan lias been recently dcvi--ed by Major Morant, which is 
known ns “hutch-fanning*in the open'” Tlic animals arc kept in 
large hutches with projecting roofs, floored with coarse galvanized 
iron netting, through which the grass projects to be eaten by tlic 
rabbits. The hutches arc shifted twice or thrice a day, so that 
the animals arc constantly on clean ground and have fresh food. 
The voting, when old enough to leave the mother, arc reared in 
somewhat larger hutches of a similar description and killed for 
market under three months of age. 

RABELAIS, Francois (c. 1-190- 11)53), tlie greatest of 
French humourists anti one of the few great humourists of 
the world, was born at Chinon on the Vienne in the pro- 
vince of Tottrnine. The date of his birth is wholly uncer- 
tain : it has been put by tradition and by authorities long 
subsequent to his death ns 1 4 SB, 1-190, and 1495. There is 
nothing in the positive facts of 1C x life which would not suit 
tolerably well with any of these intes; most 17th-century 
authorities give the earliest, and this also accords best with 
the age of the eldest of the Du Bcllny brothers, with whom 
Rabelais was at school. In favour of the latest it is urged 
that if Rabelais was lmrn in 14S3 he must have been forty- 
seven when lie entered at Montpellier, and proportionately 
nnd unexpectedly old at other known periods of his life. 
In favour of tlic middle date, which has, as far as recent 
authorities arc concerned, the weight of consent in its 
favour, the testimony of Guy Patin, a witness of some 
merit and not too fnr removed in point of time, is invoked, 
though perhaps the fact of its being a ria media has really 
bad most to do with the ndoption. The only contribution 
which need be made here to the controversy is to point 
out that if Rabelais was born in 1-183 he must have been 
nil old man when he died, nnd that scarcely even tradition 
speaks of him as such. And sinco this tradition is men- 
tioned it may n= well he observed at once that all tho 
anecdotes of Rabelais without exception, atul most of the 
accounts of the facts of his life, date from a period long 
posterior to Ills death and arc utterly unworthy of cre- 
dence. Collctet nearly a hundred years later, Antoine 
Leroy a full hundred, and Bernier nearlj' a lnuidred nnd 
fifty collected or invented stories which, ns far as any actual 
authority goes, must be regarded as worthless. Bishop 
lluet’s researches were made nearly as late as Bernier’s. 
Throughout this article, therefore, when tradition or any 
similar word is used without further precision it will be 
understood that the statements have in themselves only 
conjectural validity. 

With regard to his birth, parentage, youth, and educa- 
tion everything depends upon tradition, and it is not 
until ho was according to one extreme hypothesis thirty- 
six, according to tho other extreme twenty-four, that wo 
have solid testimony respecting him. In the year 1 51 9, on 
the 5th of April, the Fmmjois Rabelais of history emerges. 
Tlie monks of Fontenay le Comte bought some property 
(half an inn in tho town), and among their signatures to 
the deed of purchase is that of Francois Rabelais. Before 
this all is cloudland. It is said that lie had four brothers 
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no sister?, that his father had a county property 
called La Devinfcre, and was either an apoth^ or a 
tavern-keeper. Half a century after his death De Thou 
mentions £t the house in which he was bom hud become 
a tavern It still stands at the comer of a street called 
theRne de la Lamproie, and the tradition may be correct. 
\n Indistinct allusion of his own has been taken to mean 
that he was tonsured in childhood at seven or nine years 
old: and tradition says that he was sent to the convent ot 
Seuilly, though of conrse he could then have taken no 
definite vows, and there is no evidence whatever that the 
passage in question, which simply condemns the practice 
referred to, has any personal reference. From Seuilly at 
an unknown date tradition takes him either to the univer- 
sity of Angers or to the convent school of La Baumettc 
or La Basmette, founded by good King Rene in the 
neighbourhood of the Angevin capital. Here he is sup- 
posed to have been at school with the brothers Du Bellay, 
with Geoffrey d’Estissac and others. The next stage in 
this (as far as evidence goes, purely iraaginaiy) career is 
the monastery of Fontenay le Comte, where, as has been 
seen, he is certainly found in 1519 holding a position 
sufficiently senior to sign deeds for the community, where 
he, as will be seen, certainly, though at an unknown date, 
took priest’s orders, and where he also pursued, again cer- 
tainly, the study of letters, and especially of Greek, srith 
ardour. From this date, therefore, he becomes historically 
visible. The next certain intelligence which we have of 
Rabelais is somewhat more directly biographical than this 
bare entry of his name. The letters of the well-known 
Greek scholar Budaens, two of which are addressed to 
Rabelais himself and several more to his friend and fellow- 
monk Pierre Amy, together with some notices by Andre 
Tiraqueau, a learned jurist, to whom Rabelais rather than 
his own learning has secured immortality, show beyond 
doubt what manner of life the future author jof Gargantua 
I’d in his convent. These letters are partly written in 
Greek and partly in Latin. In Tiraqueau’s book De Legibus 
Cmnubialibiu, which excited a controversy with another 
jarist of the west, Bouchard, also a friend of Rabelais, 
the latter is described as “a man most learned in both 
languages and all kinds of scholarship above his age, and 
beyond the wont and, if I may say so, the excessive 
scrupulousness of his order.” The excessive scrupulousness 
of the order showed itself before long in reference to Amy 
and Rabelais, the latter of whom had, as this sentence of 
Tiraqueau’s also informs us, translated the first liook of 
Herodotus. The letters of Burkeus show that an. attempt 
was made by the heads of the convent or the order to 
(beck the studious ardour of these Franciscans; but it 
failed, and there is no positive evidence of anything like 
actual persecution, the phrases in the letters of Budrnus 
being merely the usual exaggerated Cieeronianism of the 
Renaissance. Some books and papers were seized as sus- 
picions, then given back as innocent; but Rabelais was in 
all probability disgusted with the cloister,— indeed his great 
work shows this beyond doubt. In 1524, the year of the 
publication of Tiraqueau’s book above cited, liis friend 
Geoffrey d'Estissac procured from Clement YII. an indult, 
licensing a change of order and of abode for Rabelais, 
rrom a Franciscan he became a Benedictine, and from 
fontenay he moved to Maillezais, of which Geoffrey 
a Lstissac was bishop. He seems indeed to have been 
constantly m the company of the bishop and to Lave made 
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published in 1545) as a man of great literary knowing* 
in Greek and Latin, and as a great orator m Greek, Latin, 
and French. But even this learned and hospitable retreat 
did not apparently satisfy Rabelais. In or before 1530 
he left Maillezais’ abandoned liis Benedictine garb for 
that of a secular priest, and, as he himself puts it in his 
subssQuent fivpplieatio pro A f/ostusia to I ope Raul III., 
« per seculum diu vagatus fuit.” He is met at Montpellier 
in the year just mentioned. He entered the faculty of 
medicine there on the 16th of September and became 
bachelor on the 1st of November, a remarkably short in- 
terval, which shows what was thought of his acquirements. 
Early in 1531 he lectured publicly on Galen and Hippo- 
crates, while his more serious pursuits seem to have been 
chequered by acting in a morale comcdie, then a very fre- 
quent university amusement. Visits to the lies d'Hieres, 
and the composition of a fish sauce in imitation of the 
ancient gnrum, which he sent to his friend Dolet. are 
associated, not very certainly, with liis stay at Montpellier, 
which, lasting rather more than a year at first, was renewed 
at intervals for several years. 

In 1532, however, and probably rather early than late in 
that year, he had moved from Montjiellier to Lyons. Here 
he plunged into manifold work, literary and professional. 
He was apj>ointed before the beginning of November phy- 
sician to the hotel dieu, with a salary of forty livres per 
annum. He edited for Sebastian Gryphius, in the single 
year 1532, the medical Ejn&tUs of Giovanni Manardi, the 
Aphorisms ot Hippocrates, with the Ars Parra of Galen, 
and an edition of two supposed Latin documents, which, 
however, happened unluckily to be forgeries. These three 
works were dedicated in order to his three chief friends 
of Touraine and Poitou, Andre Tiraqueau, the bishop of 
Maillezais, and Bouchard. We also have a Latin letter 
written on 1st December 1532 to a certain Bernard de 
Salignac, otherwise unknown. 

It is certain that at this time Lyons was the centre 
and to a great extent the headquarters of an unusually 
enlightened society, and indirectly it is clear that Rabelais 
became intimate with this society. A manuscript distich, 
which was found in the Toulouse library, on the death of 
an infant named Tlieodule, whose country was Lyons and 
his father Rabelais, would seein to sliow that he here 
entered into other connexions than those of friendship. 
Absolutely nothing, however, is known about the child 
and its mother ; it is enough to say that the existence of 
the former would have been by the manners and morals 
of the time very easily condoned. But what makes the 
Lyons sojourn of the greatest real importance is that at 
this time probably appeared the beginnings of the work 
which was to make Rabelais immortal. It is necessary to 
say “probably,” because the strange uncertainty which 
rests on so much of his life and writings exists here also. 
There is no doubt that both Gargantna and Pantagruel 
were popular names of giants m tlie Middle Ages, though, 
curiously enough, no mention of the former^ in French 
literature much before Rabelais’s time has been traced. 
In 1526, however, Charles de Bordigne, in a satiric work 
of no great merit, entitled La Legtnde de Pierre Fax feu, lias 
the name Gargantua with an allusion, ami in 1532 (if not 
earlier) there appeared at Lyons Les Grandes et Inestimable* 
Cnromques du Grand et Emrme Geant Gargantua. This 
is a short book on the plan ot the later burlesques and 
romances of the Round Table. Arthur and Merlin appear 
with Grantgosier, as he is here spelt, Galemelle (Gargalelle), 
Gargantua himself, and the terrible mare. But there is 
no trace of the action or other characters of Gargantua 
that was to be, nor is the manner of the piece in the least 
worthy of Rabelais. No one supposes that he wrote it, 
though it has been supposed that he edited it and that in 
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reality it is older than 1532, and may be the direct subject 
of Bordigne’s allusion six years earlier. What does, how- 
ever, seem probable is that the first book of Pantagruel 
(the second of the whole work) was composed with a 
definite view to this chap book and not to the existing 
first book of Gargantua , which was written afterwards 
when Babelais discovered the popularity of his work and 
felt that it ought to have some worthier starting-point than 
the Grandes Chroniques. The earliest known and dated 
edition of Pantagruel is of 1533, of Gargantua 1535, 
though this would not be of itself conclusive, especially as 
we actually possess editions of both which, though un- 
dated, seem to be earlier. But the definite description of 
Gargantua in the title as " Pere de Pantagruel,” the omis- 
sion of the words “ second livre ” in the title of the first 
book of Pantagruel while the second and third are duly 
entitled “tiers” and “quart,” the remarkable fact that 
one of the most important personages. Friar John, is absent 
from book ii., the first of Pantagruel , though he appears 
in book i. ( Gargantua ), and many other proofs show the 
order of publication clearly enough. There is also in 
existence a letter of Calvin, dated 1533, in which he speaks 
of Pantagruel, but not of Gargantua, as having been 
condemned as an obscene book. Besides this, 1533 saw the 
publication of an almanac, the first of a long series which 
exists only in titles and fragments, and of the amusing 
Prognostication Pantagrueline (still, be it observed, Panta- 
grueline, not Gargantuine). Both this and Pantagruel 
itself were published under the anagrammatic pseudonym 
of “ Alcofribas Nasier,” shortened to the first word only 
in the case of the Prognostication. 

This busy and interesting period of Rabelais’s life was 
brought to a close apparently by his introduction or rein- 
troduction to Jean du Bellay. They had been, it has been 
said, schoolfellows, but Bellay does not appear among the 
list of Rabelais’s friends in the first years of his emancipa- 
tion. From 1534, however, he and the other members of 
his family appear as Rabelais’s chief and constant patrons 
during the remainder of his life. It was just before Christ- 
mas that Jean du Bellay, passing through Lyons on an 
embassy to Rome, engaged Rabelais as physician. The 
visit did not last very long, but it left literary results in 
an edition of a description of Rome by Marliani, which 
Rabelais published in September 1534. It is also thought 
that the first edition of Gargantua may have appeared 
this year. 

In the spring of 1535 the authorities of the Lyons 
hospital, considering that Rabelais had twice absented 
himself without leave, elected Pierre de Castel in liis 
room ; but the documents which exist do not seem to 
infer that any blame was thought due to him, and the 
appointment of Iris successor was once definitely postponed 
in case he should return. An epigram of Dolet shows 
that at least once .and probably about this time he per- 
formed a public dissection. At the end of 1535 Rabelais 
once more accompanied Jean du Bellay, now a cardinal, 
to Rome and stayed there till April in the next year. This 
stay furnishes some biographical documents of importance 
in the shape of letters to Gcoffroy d’Estissac, of the already- 
mentioned Supplicalio pro Apostasia, and of the bull of 
absolution which was the reply to it. This bull not only 
freed Rabelais from ecclesiastical censure but gave him the 
right to return to the order of St Benedict when he chose, 
and to practise medicine. He took advantage of this bull 
and became a canon of St Maur. The monastery having 
but recently become collegiate, there seems to have been 
some technical difficulty which necessitated a new suppli- 
cation. In the next year (1537) we find Rabelais present 
at a dinner where the friends of Etienne Dolet met to 
congratulate him on his pardon for the homicide of 
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Compaing. The luckless printer has left a poem on the 
occasion, and two other writers, Salmon Macrin and 
Nicholas Bourbon, have also left poems of this date ex- 
pressing the regard in which Rabelais was generally held. 
Now, too, he took his doctor’s degree at Montpellier, 
lectured on the Greek text of Hippocrates, and next year 
made a public anatomical demonstration. During these 
two years he seems to have resided either at Montpellier 
or at Lyons. But in 1539 he entered the service of 
Guillaume du Bellay-Langey, elder brother of Jean, and 
would appear to have been with him (he was governor of 
Piedmont) till his death on 9th January 1543. Rabelais 
wrote a panegyrical memoir of Guillaume, which is lost, 
and the year before saw the publication of an edition of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, book i., together (both had 
been repeatedly reprinted separately), in which some 
dangerous expressions were cut away. Nothing at all is 
known of his life, whereabouts, or occupations till the 
publication* of the third book, which appeared in 1546, 
“ avec privilege du roi,” which had been given in Septem- 
ber 1545. 

Up to this time Rabelais, despite the condemnation of 
the Sorbonne referred to above, had experienced nothing 
like persecution or difficulty. Even the spiteful or treacher- 
ous act of Dolet, who in 1542 reprinted the earlier form 
of the books which Rabelais had just slightly modified, 
seems to have done him no harm. But the storm of persecu- 
tion which towards the end of the reign of Francis I. was 
fatal to Dolet himself and to Desperiers, while it exiled 
and virtually killed Marot, did not leave Rabelais scatheless. 
There is no positive evidence of any measures taken or 
threatened against him ; but it is certain that he passed 
nearly the whole of 1546 and part of 1547 at Metz in 
Lorraine as physician to the town at the salary of 120 
livres, that Sturm speaks of him as having been “cast 
out of France by the times ” (with the exclamation <jiev twv 
Xpovmr) in a contemporary letter, and that he himself in a 
letter, also contemporary, though it is not clear whether it 
is of 1546 or the next year, gives a doleful account of his 
pecuniary affairs and asks for assistance. At Francis’s 
death on 31st March 1547 Du Bellay went to Rome, and 
at some time not certain Rabelais joined him. He was 
certainly there in February 1549, when he dates from Du 
Bellay’s palace a little account of the festivals given at 
Rome to celebrate the birth of the second son of Henry II. 
and Catherine de’ Medici. This account, the Sciomackie 
as it is called, is extant. In the same year a monk of 
Fontevrault, Gabriel du Puits-Herbault, made in a book 
called Theotimvs the first of the many attacks on Rabelais. 
It ds, however, as vague as it is violent, and it does not 
seem to have had any effect. Rabelais had indeed again 
made for himself protectors whom no clerical or Sorbonist 
jealousy could touch. The Seiomachie was written to the 
cardinal of Guise, whose family were all-powerful at court, 
and Rabelais dedicated his next book to Odet de Chatillon, 
afterwards cardinal, a man of great influence. Thus Rabelais 
was able to return to France, and w r as presented to the 
livings of Meudon and St Christophe de Jambet. It may, 
however, surprise those who have been accustomed to hear 
him spoken of as “ cur6 de Meudon ” and who have read 
lives of him founded on legend to find that there is very 
little ground for believing that he ever officiated or resided 
there. He certainly held the living but two years, resign- 
ing it in January 1552 along with his other benefice, and 
it is noteworthy that at the episcopal visitation of 1551 
he was not present. To this supposed residence at Meudon 
and to the previous stay at Rome, however, are attached 
two of the most mischievous items of the legend, though 
fortunately two of the most easily refutable. It is said that 
Rabelais met and quarrelled with Joachim du Bellay the 
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poet at Rome, and Avitk Ronsard at Meudon and elsewhere, 
that this caused a breach between him and the Pleiade, 
that he satirized its classicizing tendencies in the episode 
of the Limousin scholar, and that Ronsard after his death 
avenged himself by a libellous epitaph. The facts are 
these. Nothing is heard of the quarrel with Du Bellay or 
of any meeting with him, ^nothing of the meetings and 
bickerings with Ronsard, till 1699, when Bernier tells the 
story without any authority. The supposed allusions to the 
PIdiade date from a time when Ronsard Avas a small boy, 
and are mainly borrowed from an earlier writer still, 
Geoffrey Tory. Lastly, the epitaph read impartially is not 
libellous at all but simply takes up the vein of the opening 
scenes of Gargantua in reference to Gargantua’s author. 
There is indeed no reason to suppose that either Ronsard 
or Du Bellay was a fervent admirer of Rabelais, for they 
belonged to a very different literary school ; but there is 
absolutely no evidence of any enmity between them or 
even of any acquaintanceship which eould have given rise 
to enmity. 

Some chapters of Rabelais’s fourth book lmd been pub- 
lished in 1 548, but the whole did not appear till 1 552. 
The Sorbonne censured it and the parliament suspended 
the sale, taking advantage of the king’s absence from Paris, 
But it was soon relieved of the suspension. This is the last 
fact Ave know about Rabelais. It is supposed that he died 
in 1553, but actual history is quite silent, and the legends 
about his deathbed utterances— “ La farce est joude,” “ Jc 
vais cliercher un grand peut-etre,” <fcc.— arc altogether 
apocryphal. The same may be said of tile numerous 
silly stories told of his life, such as that of his procuring 
a free passage to Paris by inscribing packets “Poison 
for the king,” and so forth. 

Ten years after the publication of the fourth book and 
nme after the supposed date of the author’s death there 
appeared at Lyons sixteen chapters entitled Vile Sonnante 
par Mtmlre Francis Rabelais, and Iavo years later the 
entire fifth book was printed as such. In 1567 it took 
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I and that it is perfectly probable, and indeed almost certain, 
I that it was prepared from his papers by another hand, 
Avltich is responsible for the anachronous allusions above 
referred to. But the strongest argument, and one Avhjcli 
has never been attacked by authorities really competent 
to judge, is that the “griffe de l'ftiglc ” is on the book, 
and that no knoivn author of the time except Rabelais 
avqs capable of writing the passage about the Clmhr/otnri*, 
the better part of the history of Queen "Whims (La Qiiinte) 
and her court, and the conclusion giving the Oracle of the 
Bottle. To this argument avg believe that the more com- 
petent a critic is, both by general faculty of appreciation 
and by acquaintance with contemporary French literal me, 
the more positive will be the assent that lie yields. 

Garpantm nmi PanUtgratt, notwithstanding their high literary 
standing and the frequency with which certain jiasingin from them 
nro cited, are, owing partly to their archaism of language and partly 
to the extreme licence Aviiieli their author has allow, d himself, so 
little read that no notice of them or of him could U> complete 
without some sketch of their contents. The first hook, Gartjmitun, 
describes the birth of that hero (a giant and the foil of gigantic 
patents), whose nativity is ushered in l.y thenciomit of a tremendous 
feast. In this the burlesque exaggeration of the pleasures of eating 
and drinking, which is one of the chief exterior notes or the w hole 
nork, is pushed to an extreme,— an cxti.me Aihieli has attracted 
natural but perhaps undue attention. Very eatlv. however, the 
author becomes serious in contrasting the carlv (duration or his 
hero-a satire on the degraded schools or the .Middlr AL’e'—uith 
its subsequent anil rcformctl stage, in the account of which all the 
best and noblest ideas or the humanist lJenshsaiicc in reference to 
pedagogy are put with exceptional force. Gnigalitiw is recall, d 
from Paris, whither he had been sent to finish his . duration, on inn 
toa war between his father, Orandcosicr, and the neighlonritig king* 
Picrocholc This war is dwcnlwl at great length, the chief hero 
of it wmg the monk, knar John, n very nnclcri.nl ch-rie, in tvlmm 
HaMais greatly delights. Kcrochole defeated and is-are made 
n!!fTr establishes the ablwy of Thclcma in another of llaWlqis'a 
H ‘be points most obnoxious 
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what this means. It is, in plain English, humour. The definition 
of humour is a generally acknowledged crux, and till it is defined 
the definition of Pantagiuolism will bo in the same position. But 
that it consists in the extension of a wide sympathy to all human 
affairs together with a comprehension of their vanity may be said 
as safely as anything else. Moioseuess and dogmatism lire ns far 
from the Panlagraelism of Rabelais as maudlin sentimentality or 
dilettantism, l’erlnps the chief things lacking in his attitude are, 
in the first place, reverence, of which, liowcver, from a few passages, 
it is clear lie was by no means totally dcaoid, and an appreciation 
of passion and poetry. Here and there there are touches of the 
latter, as in the portrait of Quintessence, hut passion is evcrywhcie 
absent — an absence for which the comic structure and plan of the 
book does not by any means supply a complete explanation. 

Tor a general estimate of Rabelais’s litcraty charactet and influ- 
ence the reader mav he leferred to the article Fiiaxce (sol. is. 
p. 052). But some detailed remarks must he given litre. The life 
and works of Rabelais, despite the considerable nnmbci of publica- 
tions of which they have been the subject, have hitlieito been less 
fully and satisfactorily treated than the life and works of any author 
who occupies an equally important place. As will liav e won seen 
from the foregoing attempt to give the actual facts, a whole legend 
has giown up round the scanty details recorded of him, and many, 
if not all, of the particulars of that legend can lie shown to be 
false. But no one hitherto has utulci taken in a satisfactory fashion 
the construction of a rigorously critical life. In the same way 
there are many questions in reference to his main work which have 
net er been thoroughly and finally sifted by a critical intelligence 
equal to the task. Limits of space, to say no more, prevent any 
such attempt being made litre ; but there aic three questions with- 
out the discussion of which this notice of one of the foremost writers 
of the world would not be w ortliy of its present place. These arc 
— What is the general drift and purpose of Gargantua and l'anta - 
grurl , supposing there to he any 1 What defence can he ofTored, if 
any defence is needed, for the extraordinary licence or language 
anil imager} - which the author has permitted himself* What was 
his attitude towards the great questions of religion, philosophy, and 
politics i There questions succeed each other in the order of reason, 
and the answer to each assists the resolution of the next. 

There have licen few more remarkable instances of the Z»cs tom- 
mentatoria than the work of the editors of Rabelais. Almost even- 
one appears to have started with a Rabelais ready made in his head, 
and to have, «o to speak, read that Rabelais into the hook. Those 
who liaae not done this, like Lc Ducliat, Mottcux, and Esmnngart, 
bate generally committed the error of tormenting themselves and 
thcii author to find individual explanations of personages and 
events. The extravagance of the last-named commentator takes 
the form of seeing elaborate allegories ; that of sirac others devotes 
itself chieih to identify ing the characters of the romance w ith more 
or less famous historical }>crsons. But the first blunder, that of 
forming a general hypothetical conception or Rabelais and then 
adjusting interpretation of the work to it, is the commoner. This 
conception, however, has singul.uly varied. According to some 
exjtositors, among whom the latest and not the least rc-jicotable is 
M. Floury, Rabelais is a sober reformer, an apostle of earnest woik, 
of sound education, of ration il if not dogmatic religion, who wraps 
up his morals in a farcical envelope partly to make them go down 
with the vulgar and partly to shield liini'clf from the consequences 
of his reforming zeal. According to others, of whom we hove had 
in England a distinguished example in Mr lie-ant, Rabelais is all 
this but with a ditrcrencc. He is not religious at all ; he is mote 
or less anti-religious ; and his book is more oi less of a general pro- 
test against any attempt to explain supematur.illv the riddlo of 
the earth. According to a third class, the most distinguished re- 
cent representative of which was M. Paul Lacroix, the Rabelaisian 
legend does not so much err in principle as it invents in fact. 
Rabelais is the incarnation of the “ esprit Gauloi-,” a joa ial careless, 
soul, not destitute of common sense or even acute intellectual 
power, but first of all a good fellow, rathci preferring a bioad jest 
to a fine-pointed one, and rollicking through life like a good-natui wl 
aindcrgraduatc. Of all these views it may be said that those who 
hold them ore obliged to shut their eyes to many things in the 
book and to see in it many which are not there. The religious 
part of the matter will he dealt with presently ; but it is impossible 
to think that any ambiassed judge reading Rabelais can bold the 
grave philosopher view or the reckless good fellow view without 
modifications and allowances which practically deprive either of 
any value as a sufficient explanation of the hook and its writer. 
Those who, as it lias been happily put, identify Rabelais with 
Fantagrnel, strive in x-nin on any view intellectually consistent or 
morally respectable to account for the vast ocean of pure or impure 
laughter and foolery which suriouiids the few solid islets of sense 
and reason and devotion. Those who in the same way identify 
Rabelais with Panurgc can never explain the education scheme, the 
solemn apparition of Gargantua among the farcieal and fantastic 
variations on Panmgc's wedding, and ninny other passages ; while, 
on the other hand, those who insist on a definite propaganda of 


any kind must justify themselves by their own power of seeing 
things invisible to plain men. But these vagaries are not only un- 
justifiable ; they are entirely unnecessary. No one reading Rabelais 
without parti pris, but with a good knowledge of the lnstoiy and 
literature of his own times and the times which preceded him, can 
have much difficulty in appreciating his book. He had evidently 
during his long and studious sojourn in the cloister (a sojourn 
which was certainly not less than live-and-twenty years, while it 
may have been five-and-thirty, and of which the studiousncss rests 
not on legend but on documentary evidence) acquired a vast stock 
of learning. He was, it is clear, *’ ’ ’ '.ted with the 

instincts, the hopes, and the ideas ■ ■ It in the form 

which it took in France, in England, and in Gcimany, — a form, 
that is to say, not merely humanist but full of aspirations for social 
and political improvement, and above all for a joyous, varied, and 
non -ascetic life. He had thoroughly convinced himself of the abuses 
to which monachism lent itself. Lastly, he had the spirit of lively 
satire and of willingness design e in toco which frequently goes with 
the love of books. It is in the highest degree impiobablc that in 
beginning liis great work lie had any definite purpose or intention 
The habit of burlesquing the romans d'arcnlurcs was no new one, 
and the form lent itself easily to the two litcraty exercises to which 
ho was most disposed, — apt and quaint citation from and variation 
on the classics aiul satirical criticism of the life lie saw around him 
The iimncnso popularity of the first two pnits induced him to con 
tiiiuc them, nnd by degrees (the genuineness of the fifth book at 
any rate in substance is here assumed) the possibility of giving the 
w hole something like a consistent form and a rcgulai conclusion 
presented itself to him. The vo} age in piiticulai allowed the 
w iciest licence of satirical allusion, and he availed himself of that 
licence in the widest sense. Here and there persons are glanced 
at, while the whole scenery of his birthplace and its nenjhliouthood 
is curiously xvoikod in ; but for the most part the satire is typical 
rather than individual, and it is on the whole a rather negative 
satire. In only two points can Rabelais be said to be definitely 
polemic. He cei tainly listed the monkish system in the debased 
form in which it existed in his time ; he as certainly hated the 
brutish ignorance into which the cailicr systems of education had 
suffered too many of their teachers mid scliolais to ill op. At these 
two things he was never tired of striking, hut elsewhere, even in 
the grim satire of the Chats fourres, lie is the satiust proper rather 
than the reformer. It is in the vciy absence of any cramping or 
limiting purpose that the great inci it and value of the book consist. 
It holds up an almost perfectly level and spotless minor to tlic 
temper of the cailicr Renaissance. The author has no univ ersal 
medicine of his own (except Pantaginolism) to offer, nor has he 
anybody clse’s universal medicine to attack. He ranges freely 
about tire world, touching the laughable sides of things with kindly 
1 uighter, and every now and then dionping the risibilc and taking 
to the lationate. " It is not indeed possible to deny that in the 
Oracle of the Bottle, besides its merely jocular ami fantastic sense, 
there is n certain “echo,” as it has been called, “ of the conclusion 
of the preacher," a certain acknowledgment of the vanity of things. 
But in such a hook such a note could baldly be wanting unless the 
writer had been a fanatic, which he was not, or a mere voluptuary, 
which lie was not, or a dnllnid, which lie was least of all. It 
is, after nil, little more than a suggestion, and is certainly not 
strengthened by any thing in the body of the work. Rabelais is, 
in short, if lie* bo read without prejudice, a humourist pure and 
simple, feeling often in earnest, thinking almost always in jest, 
lie is distinguished from the two men who alone can be compared 
to him in character of work and foice of genius combined — Lucian 
and Swift — by very marked characteristics. He is much less of a 
mere mocker than Lucian, and he is entirely destitute, even when 
ho deals with monks or pedants, or the feiocity of Swift He 
neither sneers nor rages; tlic rirc immense which distinguishes 
him is altogether good-natured ; hut lie is nearci to Lucian than 
to Swift, and Lucian is pciliaps the author whom it is most neces- 
sary to know in order to understand him lightly. _ . 

If this general view is correct (and it may at least claim to be 
founded on nothing but the reading of Rabelais lnmself without 
prejudice and with a tolerable apparatus) it will probably condition 
to some extent tlic answer to be given to tlic two minoi questions 
stated above. The first is connected with the great blemish of 
Gargantua and rantagruel , — thcii extreme coarseness of language 
ami imagery. It is somewhat cuuous that some of those who claim 
Rabelais ns an enemy of the supernatural in general have been the 
loudest to condemn this blemish, and that some of them have 
made the exceedingly lame excuse for him that it was a means ol 
wrapping up his propaganda and keeping it and himself safe fioin 
the notico of tlio powers that were. This is not complimentaiy to 
Rabelais, and, except in some vciy small degree, it is not likely to 
he true. For ns a mattoi of fact obscenity no less than impiety 
was charged against him by his ultra-orthodox enemies, and tlic 
obscenity no loss than the supposed impiety gave them a handle 
against him before such bodies as the Sorbonne and the parliaments 
As for tlic extreme theoiy of tlio anti-Rabelaisinus, that Rabelais 
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was a "dirtv old blackguard” who liked filth ami wallowed in it 
from clioice," that hardlv needs comment. His errors m tins nay 
are of course, looked at from an absolute standard, unpar donable . 
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familiar 'will, early French literature. The form of Ins bookwis 
above all things popular, and tlic popular French literature of the 
Middle Ages ns distinguished from the courtly and literary liteia- 
ture, which was singularly pure, can hardly be exceeded m poult 
of coarseness. Tho/flMmiw, the early burlesque romances of the 
.fi-di-iicr class, the farces of the 15th century, equal (the grotesque 
iteration and amplification which is tlic note of Gargantua ; and 
Ambi'ini'l being allowed for, and sometimes without that allow- 
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disgraces men like Pope, like Voltaire, and like Sterne. It shows 
in its author a want or reverence, a want of decency in tlitf proper 
<cn-.e, a too great readiness to condescend to the easiest kind of 
ludicrous ideas and the kind most acceptable at that time to tlio 
common run of mankind. The general taste having been consider- 
ably refined since, Rabelais has in parts become nearly unreadable, 
—the worst and most appropriate punishment for his faults. As 
for those who have tried to make his indecency an argument for 
his laxity in religious principle, that argument, like another men- 
tioned previously, hardly needs discussion. It is notoriously false 
as a matter of experience, llabclais could not have written ns he 
has written in this respect and in others if he had been ail earnestly 
pious person, taking liecd to every act anil word, and studious 
equally not to offend and not to cause offence. But no one in his 
senses would dream of claiming any sucli character for him. 

This brings us to the last point — what his religious opinions 
were, lie has been claimed as a freethinker of all shades, from 
umlogmatic theism to atheism, and as a concealed Protestant. The 
last of these claims has now been very generally given up, and 
indeed Erasmus might quite ns reasonably be claimed for the 
Reformation as Rabelais. Both disliked and "attacked the more 
crying abuses of their church, and both at the time and since have 
been disliked and attacked by tlio more imprudent partisans of 
that church. But Rabelais, in his own wav, held off from the 
Reformation even more distinctly than Erasmus did. The accusa- 
tion of frcctliiiiking, if not of directly anti-Christian thinking, lias 
always been more common and lias’ recently found much favour. 
It is, however, remarkable tliat those who hold this opinion never 
give chapter and verse Cor it, and it may he said confidently that 
chapter and verse cannot be given. The sayings attributed to 
Rabelais which colour the idea (such as the famous "Jo vais 
clicrclier nn grand peut-utre,” said to have been uttered on his 
death-bed) are, ns has been said, purely apocryphal. In the hook 
itself nothing of the kind is to be found. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to it is a jest at the Sorbonno coached in the Pauline 
phrase about “ the evidence of tilings not seen,” which the author 
removed from the later editions. But irreverences of this kind, 
as well as the frequent burlesque citations of the Bible, whether 
commendable or not, had been, were, have since been, and are 
common in writers whose orthodoxy is unquestioned ; and it must 
l>e remembered that the later Middle Age, which in many respects 
Rabelais represents almost moie than ho does the Renaissance, was, 
with all its unquestioning faith, singularlv reckless and, to our 
fancy, irreverent in its use of the sacred words and images which 
were to it tlic most familiar of all images and words. On the other 
hand, there are m the book, in the description or Gargantna’s and 
I .intagrucl s education, in the sketch of the abbev of Tiiolema, in 
-ovoral passages relating to Pantagruel, expressions which cither 
‘igmry a sincere and unfeigned piety of a simple kind or else are 
■mentions of the most detestable hypocrisy. For these passages 
™ many to bo found from the Renaissance to tbe mid 

of the ISth century, obvious flags of truce to cover attacks, —more 

JPP *? I 1005 * ? f Rimmon to prevent evil consequences 

There is absolutely no sign of the tongue in the cheek. Tkev are 
always written in the author's highest stvlc, a stvlc pcrfectl/ofo- 
nuent ami unaffected ; they can only be iutcipreted (on the free- 
tliuiking hypothesis) as allegorical with the greatest difficulty' and 
±jT?’ * P«tty certain that no line 

uithout a then* to prove yvould dream of taking thrtfi, a non 
natural sense It is not, indeed, to be contended that Rd 
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practically non-existent The counter testimony is, indeed, not 
very-strong and still less detailed. But that is not the point It 
is ^iillicient to "say that there is absolutely nothing within tlic 
covrn of Rabelais's works incompatible witha n orthodoxy which 
would be recognized ns sufficient bj' Christendom at large, lea> lug 
out of tlio question those points of doctrine and practice on which 
Christians differ. Beyond this no wise man will go, and short 

of it hardly any unprejudiced man yvill stop. 

The dates of the origiual editions of Rabelais s works have been 
civen where possible already. The earlier books yverc repeatedly 
reissued during the author's life, and always with some correction 
What inav be called the first complete edition appeared m 150/ at 
Lyons, published by Jean Martin. It is computed that no less than 
sixty editions were printed before the close of the 16th century. A 
very considerable time, however, elapsed before the works were 
properly speaking, edited. Huet devoted much pams to them, but 
his results were not made public. ^ The first edition which calls for 
notice, except in a complete hibliograjihy, is that of Le Duchat 
(Amsterdam, 1/11). Le Dnchat was a very careful student, and 
on the whole a very efficient editor, being perhaps, or tlic group 
of students of old French at tlio beginning of tlio IStli centum 
which included La Monnoyo and others, the most sober, critical, 
and accomplished. But at that time the knowledge of the period 
was scarcely far enough advanced. The next important date in 
the bibliography of llabeiais is 1S23, in which year appeared the 
"most elaborate edition of Ms work yet published, that of Esmniigart 
and Johanneau (9 vols.), including for the first time the “Songes 
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but a useful glossary. From tliis time the editions have been very 
numerous. Among tbcm may bo mentioned tlioso illustrated by 
Gustave Dore, first on a small scale (1854), nfteryvnrds more elabo- 
rately (1870); that of the Collection Didot by Burgauil tics Marcts 
nudllathery (1550, second edition 1870); the Bibliothfcquc Elzcvir- 
ienno edition by MM. Lacour and A. de Monlaiglon ; that of the 
Koavelle Collection Jannet (seven small volumes, 1867-74), com- 
pleted by M. Molancl ; and lastlj’, the edition of M. Marty -La venux 
in the Collection Lcmcvrc (186S-81), which is unfortunately not 
yet completed, hut yvliicli yvhen finished will undoubtedly be tbe 
handsomest, the most accurate, and the most complete in tlic 
scholarly sense yet published. At present the most really useful 
edition which combines a handsome form with cheapness is tliat 
of the Nom-cllo Collection Jannet, though that of Mil. Burgaud 
des Marets and Ratliery is not to be despised. Commentaries on 
Rabelais, independent of editions, have been especially numerous 
of late years ; the work of MM. Revillc, Noel, Mavrargncs, anil 
Gobhnrt may be mentioned. But the best recent book on the sub- 
ject in French is that or M. J. Fleury (2 vols., Paris, 1S76), which, 
though deficient In exactitude as to many points of detail, and 
sacrificing something to a desire of presenting Rabelais as a great 
social philosopher, is, on tlic whole, very sensible and complete. 

Rabelais was very early popular in England. There arc possible 
allusions to him in Shakespeare, and the current clerical notion of 
him is very unjustly adopted by Marston in the words-" wicked 
Rabelais" ; but Bacon described him better as the great jester of 
France, and a Scot, Sir Thomas UTnuhart, translated the earlier 
books jn 1053. This was not worthily completed till the luckless 
Mottcnx, or, as his compatriots call him, Lo Mottcux, finished it 
with an extensive commentary. Criticism of a scattered kind on 
Rabelais m English is abundant, that of Coleridge being tlie most 
important, while the ronstantcvidcnce of His influence in Southey', 
JJoeto r i s also noteworthy. But he was hardly treated as a whole 
before Mr Besauts book on the subject iu tlie Foreign Classics for 
Angfwh Readers (18/9), which tlio author lias since followed up 
nth Read,, ys /ran Raida is (1SSS). Mr Besant has too readill 
adopted (probably from Michelet) the apocryphal scandals as to 
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sarirU Ttouaut (1714-1771), German 

Wat'tW ID l ' U a n /f r ^ ei . 1,3ic> a ? d aftei studying 
cont.innprl f ^ ent ered the civil service, in which, ho 
continued for many years. He died on 22d March 1771. 

The papers which he published in the Bremer Bcitrciat 
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RABIES 


RABIES, a virulent disease, developed primarily in 
and peculiar to the canine species. Its occurrence in the 
same manner in other carnivorous animals, as the fox, 
•wolf, hyrena, jackal, raccoon, badger, and skunk, has been 
asserted : but there is every probability that it is originally 
a disease of the dog. It is communicated by inoculation 
to nearly all, if not all, warm-blooded creatures. The trans- 
mission from one auimal to another only certainly takes 
place through inoculation -with viruliferous matters. The 
malady is generally characterized at a certain stage by an 
irrepressible desire in the animal to act offensively with 
its natural weapons. — dogs and other carnivora attacking 
•with their teeth, lierbivora with their hoofs or horns, and 
birds with their beaks, when excited ever so slightly. In 
the absence of excitement the malady may run its course 
without any fit of fury or madness. Transmission of the 
disease to man produces Hydrophobia (q.v.) or dread of 
water, but in animals this symptom is rarely, if ever,, 
observed. Rabies has been known from the very earliest 
times, and serious outbreaks have been recorded as occur- 
ring among dogs, wolves, and foxes in different parts of 
the world, particular!” in western Europe and in North 
and South America. It is very frequent in Europe and 
appears to be on the increase. France, Germany, upper 
Italy, and Holland evidently suffer more than other Con- 
tinental countries. England is becoming more frequently 
visited than before, though Scotland and Ireland are much 
less troubled than England! Spain is also sometimes 
severely’ scourged by it; but it is rare in Portugal. On 
the American continent it is well known, though on the 
eastern side of the Andes it is rarely if ever seen ; and it- 
has never been heard of in Quito. In the "West Indies 
— in Hispaniola, Jamaica, Domingo, Havana, Guadaloupe, 
and Hayti — as well as in Ceylon, it is frequently wit- 
nessed, and in 1813 it was introduced into Mauritius. It 
exists in North and South China, and has been reported 
in Cochin China and the kingdom of Anam. It is fre- 
quent and fatal in India ; and it is by no means rare in 
Syria, Palestine, and Turkey. It has been observed in 
the Hijaz in Arabia, and in North Africa and Egypt. 
Hydrophobia has been reported in Algeria; but Rohlfs 
asserts that it is unknown in Morocco. Gibraltar and 
Malta have been seriously invaded at times, and in Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Russia, and Lapland it has been fre- 
quently seen in an epizootic form; but it is not yet 
positively decided whether it exists in the Arctic regions. 
Steller and Ennan assert that it is unknown in Kam- 
chatka and Greenland; but Hayes {The Open Tolar Sea ) 
gives us the particulars of an outbreak of disease in 
South Greenland, which persisted for several years, caused 
him the loss of his sledge-dogs in 1870, and in 1872 
extended from Smith’s Sound to Jakobshavn, threatening 
the utter extinction of the species, and with it the dis- 
appearance of the Eskimo. In most of its features it 
appeared to be rabies. The scourge is unknown, accord- 
ing to reliable evidence, in Australia and New Zealand, 
Tasmania, the Azores, and St Helena, as well as the island 
of Madeira ; it has not been seen at Sumatra, nor in East, 
South, and West Africa, nor in the island of Reunion. 

Rabies (hydrophobia) is almost invariably fatal in man, 
and in the dog it nearly always terminates in death, though 
instances of recovery’ are recorded ; and it is extremely 
probable that in those cases in which people have been 
bitten by dogs and subsequently perished from hydro- 
phobia, without the animals themselves offering any marked 
indications of illness either at the time or afterwards, these 
have been suffering from a mild form of the disease. It 
is also fatal to horses, cows, pigs, goats, and cats, but not 
to fowls, many of these recovering from accidental or 
experimental inoculation. Indeed rabies varies consider- 
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ably in intensity and in the character of its symptoms in 
different species of creatures. Pasteur has shown that, if 
it is transmitted from the diseased dog to the monkey 
and ultimately from monkey to monkey, at each trans- 
mission it becomes more attenuated in virulence, and 
remains so attenuated when passed again to the dog, 
rabbit, or guinea-pig, nor will it any longer produce the 
disease in dogs by hypodermic inoculations. Even inocu- 
lation by trepanning the cranium, which is so infallible in 
conveying rabies, may produce no result, the dog thence- 
forward being protected, and no longer capable of receiv ing 
the disease. On the other hand, the rabific virus is in- 
tensified when passed from rabbit to rabbit, or from 
guinea-pig to guinea-pig ; and after several transmissions 
through the bodies of these animals it regains the maxi- 
mum virulence which it possessed before it was enfeebled 
by being passed through the monkey’. And the same thing 
holds with respect to the virulence of the ordinary rabid 
dog: when virus which is far from having reached its 
maximum intensity is conveyed to the rqbbit, it requires 
to be passed through "several of these animals before it 
reaches its maximum. It may be mentioned that thi 
disease is not Teadily conveyed from man to animals, 
either accidentally’ or experimentally. The virus appears 
to exist in greatest intensity in the salivary glands and 
their secretion, in the brain and spinal cord, and perhaps 
to a lesser degree in the blood ; doubtless it exists also in 
other fluids and tissues of the diseased animal. The 
principal alterations found in the bodies of rabid animals 
after death are located in the spinal cord, especially its 
upper portion, the medulla oblongata, certain parts of 
the brain, and the salivary glands, more particularly the 
submaxillary and sublingual, — less in the parotid. The 
stomach, kidneys, and other organs also present altera- 
tions which are more or less significant, especially the 
former, in which foreign bodies, as hair, wood, stones, 
earth, pieces of cloth, <fcc., are very frequently found. 
But the nature of the lesions, as well as the symptomato- 
logy, shows that the action of the poison is more especially 
exerted on the brain or spinal cord, though the eighth 
pair of nerves, and branches of the fifth and seventh pairs, 
are not involved in animals, as in man. 

The period in which the symptoms of the disease become 
manifest, especially after accidental inoculations, as bites, 
varies extremely’ ; indeed there is no disease in which the 
period of latency or incubation is more variable or pro- 
tracted, this being sometimes limited to a few days or 
weeks and extending in rare cases to more than twelve 
months. In experimental inoculations the period is greatly’ 
shortened and the results more certain, — all the more so 
if the virus is introduced into the cranial cavity by trepan- 
ning, or into the blood-stream by intravenous inoculation. 
In accidental inoculations, as in wounds from rabid dogs, 
a certain but varying percentage escape. This immunity 
may be due to natural non-receptivity, to the wound not 
having been inflicted in a very vascular part, or to the 
saliva having been expended from frequent bites on other 
animals, or intercepted by clothing, hair, wool, ifcc. 

Symptoms . — The disease has been divided into three stages or 
periods, and has also been described as appearing in at least two 
forms, according to the peculiarities of the symptoms. But, as a 
rule, one period of the disease does not pass suddenly into another, 
the transition being almost imperceptible ; and the forms do not 
differ essentially from each other, but appear merely to constitute 
varieties of the same disease, due to the natural disposition of the 
animal, or other modifying circumstances. These forms have been 
designated true or furious rabies (Fr. rage vrai ; Germ, rastndt 
Truth) and dumb rabies (Fr. rage mua ; Germ, stillc JVuth ). 

The malady does not commence with fury and madness, but in a 
strange and anomalous change in the habits of the dog : it becomes 
dull, gloomy, and taciturn, and seeks to isolate itself in out-of-the- 
way places, retiring beneath chairs and to odd corners. But in 
its retirement it cannot rest: it is uneasy and -fidgety, and no 
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S^r! tendency to lick anything cold, ft f mn, stones, 
kc is also observed in many instances ; and there is nlso a desire 
evinced to lick other animals. Sexual excitement ’ s “ ls ? 
an early symptom. At this period no disposition to lute « ohserv wl , 
the animal is docile with its master and obeys 
not so readily as before, nor with the same pleased countenanv^ 
There is something strange in the expression of its fare, anil the 
voice of its owner Fs scarcely able to make it change from a sudden 
Gloominess to its usual animated aspect. These symptoms gradu- 
ally become more marked : the restlessness and agitation increase. 
If on straw tiie dog scatters and pulls it about with its paws, 
and if in a room it scratches and tumbles the cushions or rugs on 
which it usually lies. It is incessantly on tlie move, rambling 
about, scratching the ground, sniffing in corners and at the doors, 
as if on the scent or seeking for something. It indulges in st range 
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witching something, or following tlie movements of some creature 
on the wall ; then it will suddenly dart forward and snap at tlie 
vacant air, as if pursuing an annoying oljject, or endeavouring to 
seize a fly. At another time it throws itself, veiling and funoits, 
against the wall, as if it heard threatening voices on the oilier 
side, or was bent on attacking an enemy. Jfcvcrtliclcss, the animal 
is still docile and submissive, for its master's voice will bring it 
out of its frenzy. But the saliva is already virulent, and the excess- 
ive affection which it evinces at intervals, by licking the hands or 
face or those it loves, rendcra the danger very great should there 
be a wound or abrasion. "Until a late period in the disease the 
master's voice has a powerful influence over tlie animal. When 
it has escaped from all control and wanders erratically abroad, 
ferocious and restless, and haunted by horrid phantoms, the familiar 
voice yet exerts its influence, and it is rare indeed that it attacks 
its master. 

There is no dread of water in the rabid dog; tiie nniinal is gener- 
ally thirsty , and if water be offered will lap it with avidity, and 
swallow it at the commencement of the disease. And, when, at 
a later period, the constriction about the throat — symptomatic of 
tlie disease — renders swallowing difficult, the dog will none the 
less endeavour to drink, and the lappings are as frequent anil pro- 
longed when deglutition becomes impossible. So little dread has 
the rabid dog of water that it will ford streams and swim rivers ; 
and when in the ferocious stago it will even do this in order to 
attack other creatures on the opposite side. Tlie evidence on this 
head is overwhelming. 

At tlie commencement of tlie disease the dog does not usunllv 
refuse to eat, and Koine animals are voracious to an unusual degree. 
But in a short time it becomes fastidious, only eating what it 
usually has a special predilection for. Soon, however, this gives 
place to a most characteristic symptom — either the taste becomes 
extremely depraved or the dog has a fatal and imperious desire to 
bite and ingest cveiytliing. The litter of its kennel, wool from 
cushions, carnets, stockings, slippers, wood, grass, earth, stones, 
glass, horse -dung, even its own faces and urine, or whatever else 
may come in its way, are devoured. On examination of the body 
of a dog which lias died of rabies it is so common to find in tlie 
stomach a quantity of dissimilar and strango matters on which 
the teeth have been exercised that, if there was nothing known 
of the animal s history, there would he strong evidence of its 
having been affected with the disease. "When a dog, then is 
observed to gnaw and eat suchlike matters, though it exhibits no 
tendency to bite, it should ho suspected 
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indeed there docs not appear to Ini much desire to bite in dumb 
madness ; but the saliva is none the b^ virulent, and accidental 
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dog had some foreign eub.Aanee M&A *>> iHlhioit.nud thra-tine 
their fingers down to remove it. Tire * ire.ilioii of tiJitm ■< «!*!■ h 
seems to exist at the throat causes the .log to a. t ns if a kiir were 
fixed fa-tween its teeth or towards the lark of ifo month, mid I lo 
emidny its fore-paws as ir to dislodge it. fins is a very ducpfiw- 
symptom, mid may prove equally dangerous if routmii fa- not ofa 
served. Vomiting of blood or a climdat-. oh-ure d fluid re w ltn* sred 
in Mime cast's, ami has fawn (.upturn d t» I- dm- 1« tire foreign Mil- 
stances in the stomach, which abrade the lining membrane ; 4xn*, 
however, is not correct, ns it has 1» < ti ol~rvcd in man. . _ 

The voice of the ral.i.l dog is very t- cnlnr, and k> eh.irartrmtm 
that to tho*-c acquainted with it nothing more is uodc! to prove 
the presence of the disease. Tliow who have lireird it utitc or twin: 
never forget its signification. Owing t« the alterations taking place 
in the larvnx the voice favwnc. liairse, erack.d, and ‘tridulom, like 
that of a child affected with croup,— the “loixdu cr-q.”ns the French 
have it. A preliminary hark is tnade in a muii.-w hat rlevatid loro- 
ami with open mouth ; this is imm<»l iatclv stnoi 'ilrd J>y jive, six, 
or eight decreasing howls, emitted when the anim.i! i . sitting or 
standing, and always with the nos.' elevatnl, which re. in to 'oiin 1 
from the depths of the throat, tin- jaws not coming tog- tie r r.ml 
closing' the mouth during Mich emission, a« in the ht .il thy both ‘ 
This alteration in the voice i< frequently tlie fir-t ..b—rvabl- indi- .i 
tion of the malady, and should at oiht ultra' t attention. In dumb 
madness tlio voire is frequent! y lost from th' 1 wry eotnim iit.'im lit, 
— hence the designation. 

The sensibility of the mad ilog apje’.are to fa* conM-h r.ildy dimi- 
nished, and tlie animal apjvars to have lost the faculty of « xpre • ring 
the sensations it experiences : it is mute under the intlb lien of 
Jain, though there can fa no doubt that it still has j- riph- r.ii 
sensation to some extent. Burning, faating. and wounding p:ndn<v 
lunch less effect than in health, ami the animal will even mutil.it • 
itself with its teeth. Pirepieinii, therefore, sliniihl always strongly 
attach lo a dog which does not manifest a certain Mi'c-ptihiliti to 
painful impressions and receives pnnrehmcftt without nny cry oi 
complaint. There is nfao jea'oli for apprch 1 iretnn wb-n a <feg bit'-s 
itself liersistently in any part of its Wly. .V rabid dog is n-iully 
stirred to fury at the right of one of its’ nu n i.p.-ei'-. ; rids test has 
been resorted to by Ikmlev to dis.lpite doubts ns to th“ oarere-if. o 
of the disease when the diagnosis is utlicrwhe miceriaiu. As mv>u 
as the Busjwctcd animal, if it is Teallv rabid, limit it»,df in the 
presence of another of its species it .n’cmie nreninis the nggre 
ivc, and, if allowed, will bite furiously. AH rabid animals inde. d 
fa-eomo excited, exnsjieratcd, and furious at the sight of a dog. ami 
attack it with their natural weapons, even the timid fhrep when 
rabid butts furiously at tlie enemy before wltirh in health it would 
have lied in terror. ’ This inversion of sentiment j, sometime., vain- 
aide in diagunring the malady ; it is so common that it lnnv fa- 
said to bo present in every case of rallies. When. th>n fore, n do -, 
contrary to its Iwldts and natural inclination, hn-omrs Muidinfv 
aggressive to other does, it is time lo take precautions. 

In the largo majority of instances the dog is im.ff. n*ive in the 
early jicriod of the disease to tliore to whom it is familiar. It then 
flics from its home ami cither dies, is killed as « mad," nr re turns in 
a miserable plight, and in an advanced stage of the maladv, when the 
dcMre to lute is irresistible. It is in the earlv stage that sequestra- 
tion and suppressive measures are most valuable. The doga which 
propagate the disease arc usually those that have ecmiNil from 
their owners. After two or three days, frequently in about twelve 
hours, more serious and alarming symptoms appear, ferocious in 
stincts are dcvolojied, and the desire to do injury is irrepressible. 

,, '? ! L n 1 ,, ?! r,, ''“f. n " tudelinnhlo expression of soinhte mebneholv 
flttd cnicltw Tim rvno linvo .IM.i . l 1 >, < * 
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' . , ,,en n “ ftt once »t rouses up again, and another 
paroxysm or fury commences. The firat parox^sn/is usuMu’ lire 
most mtonso, and the fits vary in duration froth some hours’ to a 
day, ami even longer; they are oixliuarily briefeMn t“l mid 
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pet dogs than in those which are less domesticated, hut in all the 
remission is so complete after the first paroxysm that the animals 
appear to be almost well, if not in perfect health. Dnring the 
paroxysms respiration is hurried and laboured, but tranquil during 
the remissions. There is an increase of temperature and the pulse 
is quick and hard. When the animal is kept in a dark place and 
not excited, the fits of fury are not observed. Sometimes it is 
agitated and restless in the manner already described. It never 
becomes really furious or aggressive unless excited by external 
objects, — the most potent of these, as has been said, being another 
dog, which, however, if it be admitted to its cage, it may not at 
once attack. The attacked animal rarely retaliates, but usually 
responds to.tlie bites by acute yells, which contrast strangely with 
the silent anger of the aggressor, and tries to hide its head with 
its paws or beneath the straw. These repeated paroxysms hurry 
the course of the disease. The secretion and flowing of a large 
quantity of saliva from the mouth are usually only witnessed in 
cases in' which swallowing has become impossible, the mouth being 
generally dry. At times the tongue, nose, and whole head appear 
swollen." Other dogs frequently shun one which is rabid, as if 
aware of tlieir danger. 

The rabid dog, if lodged in a room or kept in a house, is continually 
endeavouring to escape ; and when it makes its escape it goes freely 
forward, as if impelled by some irresistible force. It travels con- 
siderable distances in a short time, perhaps attacking every living 
creature it meets, — preferring dogs, however, to other animals, and 
these to mankind ; cats, sheep, cattle, and horses are particularly 
liable to be injured. It attacks in silence, and never utters a 
suarl or a cry of anger ; should it chance to be hurt in return it 
emits no cry or howl of pain. The degree of ferocity appears to be 
related to natural disposition and training. Some dogs, for instance, 
will only snap or give a slight bite in passing, while others will 
bite furiously, tearing tlxe objects presented to them, or which tiny 
meet in their way, and sometimes with such violence as to injure 
their mouth and'brcak their teeth, or even their jaws. If chained, 
they will in some cases gnaw the chain until their teeth are worn 
away and the bones laid bare. The rabid dog does not continue 
its progress very long. Exhausted by fatigue and the paroxysms 
of mad'uess excited in it by the objects it meets, as well as by 
hunger, thirst, and also, no doubt, by the malady, its limbs soon 
become feeble; the rate of travelling is lessened and the walk is 
unsteady, while its drooping tail, head inclined towards the ground, 
open mouth, and protruded tongue (of a leaden colour or covered with 
dnst) give the distressed creature a very striking and characteristic 
physiognomy. In this condition, however, it is much less to bo 
dreaded than in its early fits of fury, since it is no longer capable 
or desirous of altering its course or going out of its way to attack 
an animal or a man not immediately in tlie path. It is very 
probable that its fast-failing vision, deadened scent, and generally 
diminished perception prevent its being so readily impressed or 
excited by surrounding objects ns it previously was. To each 
paroxysm, which is always of short duration, there succeeds n 
degree of exhaustion as great as the fits have been violent and 
" oft repeated. This compels the animal to stop ; then it shelters 
itself m obscure places — frequently in ditches by tlie roadside— and 
lies there in a somnolesccnt state for perhaps hours. There is great 
danger, nevertheless, in disturbing the dog at this period ; for wheD 
roused from its torpor it has sometimes sufficient strength to in- 
flict a bite. This period, which may be termed tlie second stage, 
is as variable in its duration as tlie first, but it rarely exceeds 
three or four days. Tlie above -described phenomena gradually 
merge into those of the third or last period, when symptoms of 
paralysis appear, which are speedily followed by death. During 
the remission in the paroxysms these paralytic symptoms are more 
particularly manifested in the hind limbs, "which appear ns if un- 
able to support thc animal’s weight, and cause it to stagger about ; 
or the lower jaw becomes more or less drooping, leaving the 
parched mouth partially open. Emaciation rapidly sets in, and 
the paroxysms diminish in intensity, while the remissions become 
less marked. The physiognomy assumes a still more sinister and 
repulsive aspect ; the hair is dull mid erect ; the flanks are re- 
tracted ; the eyes lose their lustre and are buried in the orbits, 
the pupil being dilated, and the cornea dull and semi-opaque ; very 
often, even at an early period, the eyes squint, and this adds still 
more to the terrifying appearance of the poor do". The voice, if nt 
all heard, is husky, the breathing laborious, and the pulse hurried 
and irregular. Gradually the paralysis increases, and the posterior 
extremities are dragged ns if the animal’s back wero broken, until 
at length it becomes general ; it is then the prelude to death. Or 
tlie dog remains lying in a state of stupor, and can only raise itself 
with difficulty on the fore -limbs when greatly excited. In this 
condition it may yet endeavour to bite at objects within its reach. 
At times convulsions of a tetanic character appear in certain 
muscles ; at other times these are general. A comatose condition 
ensues, and the rabid dog, if permitted to die naturally, perishes, 
in the great majority of cases, from paralysis and asphyxia. 

* Iu dumb madness there is paralysis of the lower jaw, which irn- 
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parts a curious and very characteristic physiognomy to the do" ; 
the voice is also lost, and the animal can" neither eat nor drink. 
In this condition the creature remains with its jaw pendent and 
the mouth consequently wide open, showing the flaccid or swollen 
tongue covered with brownish matter, and a stringy gelatinous- 
looking saliva lying between it and the lower lip anti coating the 
fauces, which sometimes appear to be inflamed. Though the 
animal is unable to swallow fluids, the desire to drink is neverthe- 
less intense ; for the creature will thrust its face into the vessel of 
water in futile attempts to obtain relief, even until the approach 
of death. Water may be poured down its threat without inducing 
a paroxysm. The general physiognomy and demeanour of the poor 
creature inspire the beholder with pit}' rather than fear. The 
symptoms due to cerebral excitement are less marked than in tlie 
furious form of tlie disease ; tlie agitation is not so considerable, 
and tlie restlessness, tendency to run away, and desire to bite arc 
nearly absent ; generally tlie nnimal is quite passive. Not unfre- 
quently one or both eyes squint, and it is only when very much 
excited that the dog may contrive to close its mouth. Sometimes 
there is swelling about tlie pharynx and the neck ; when the 
tongue shares in this complication it hangs out of the mouth. In 
certain cases there is a catarrhal condition of the membrane lining 
the nasal cavities, larynx, and^bronclii ; sometimes the animal 
testifies to tlie existence of abdominal pain, and the fieces are then 
soft or fluid. The other symptoms — such as the rapid exhaustion 
and emaciation, paralysis of tho posterior limbs towards the ter- 
mination of tho disease, as well as the rapidity with which it runs 
its course — are the same as in the furious form. 

The simultaneous occurrence of furious and dumb madness is 
frequently observed in packs of fox -hounds. Dumb madness 
differs, then, from the furious type in the paralysis of tlie lower 
jaw, which hinders the dog from biting, save in very exceptional 
circnmstances ; tlie ferocious instincts are also in abeyance ; and 
there is no tendency to aggression. It has been calculated that 
from 15 to 20 per cent, of rabid dogs have this particular form of 
the disease. Puppies and young dogs chiefly have furious rabies. 

Tlicso are the symptoms of rabies in tho dog; but it is not likely, 
nor is it necessary, that they will all bo present in every' case. In 
other species the symptoms differ more or less from those mani- 
fested by tlie dog, but they are generally marked by a change in 
the manner and habits of the creatures affected, with strong indi- 
cations of nervous disturbance, in the majority' of species amounting 
to ferociousness and a desire to injure, timid creatures becoming 
bold and aggressive. (See Fleming, Rabies and Hydrophobia.) 

In order to prevent injury from this disease in countries 
in which it is prevalent owners of dogs should be well 
acquainted with its syrniptoms, especially the premonitory 
ones ; of these a change in the demeanour and habits of 
the animal — unusual irritability, depraved appetite, rest- 
lessness, and a tendency to wander from home — are the 
most marked. One of the chief police measures is dimi- 
nution in the number of useless dogs. This is best 
enforced by the imposition of a dog-tax or licence, which 
may be large or small in proportion to the number of dogs 
or the urgency of the case. On the licence-paper the 
chief symptoms of the malady should be described so as 
to warn dog-owners. Every dog should wear a collar 
with a brass plate, on which are inscribed the name and 
address of the owner as well as a police register-number 
stamped thereon, or some particular mark affixed by the 
police or inland revenue authorities, for purposes of identi- 
fication ; all stray' dogs without a collar of this description 
ought to be captured, and sold or destroyed after three or 
more days if not claimed. Blunting the canine and incisor 
teeth of dogs has also been proposed as a precautionary 
measure. All dogs suspected of rabies should be captured 
and, when the existence of the disease is confirmed, de- 
stroyed. Babid dogs should be destroyed at once. It is 
also well as a precautionary measure to kill dogs or cats 
which have been bitten or “ worried ” by rabid animals. 
During an outbreak of rabies all dogs should be securely’ 
muzzled and if possible led. It is a great mistake to de- 
stroy immediately suspected dogs which have bitten people ; 
they should be kept until their condition is ascertained, 
as, if they are found to be healthy, this -will greatly relieve 
the mind of those who have been bitten. Suspected dogs 
should be carefully kept under observation and frequently 
inspected by a veterinary surgeon or other competent per- 
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son. AU ■wounds inflicted by strange or suspected dogs 
should be immediately attended to and treated by suction, 
washing, and expression, until proper surgical treatment 
cau be adopted. In those countries m which the disease 
has not jet appeared, in order to prevent its admission, 
the importation of dogs should be forbidden oi an extended 
period of quarantine imposed. 

We may here allude to the results of Pastern’s experi- 
ments m rabies By pacing modified virus into the 
bodies of dogs he lias discov ered that they are protected 
from an attack of the di&ea-e — are, m fact, rendered 
refractory to rabies. Tor instance, rabific viius is obtained 
from a rabbit which has died after inoculation by tre- 
panning, and after a period of incubation longer by some 
days than the shortest peiiod lu these animals, which is 
invamblj between seven and eight days subsequent to 
inoculation "with the most active unis The vims of the 
rabbit m the period of long incubation is inoculated by 
trepanning into a second rabbit, the anus of this into a 
third, and on each occasion the virus, which becomes 
more and more potent, is inoculated into a dog. The 
latter at last becomes capable of supporting what would 
be to other dogs a deadly virus, and is entirely proof 
against rabies either by intniv enous inoculation, by tie- 
panning, or by the aims of a rabid animal By using the 
blood of rabid animals in certain determinate conditions 
Pasteur has been able to greatly simplify the operations 
of inoculation, and to render dogs most decidedly refrac- 
tory to the malady There is great importance attached 
to the suggestion that now, and until rabies 1ms been ex- 
tinguished altogether by inoculation, it inav be possible 
to prerent development of the disease after bites fiom 
rabid dogs, owing to the long duration of the incubative 
period Admitting that rabies is produced by the bite of 
rabid anunals only, and that Pastern's inoculations are 
really protective, it is suggested that a law compelling nil 
dogs to be so protected would in the end extirpate the 
: ccrtatrL important points have yet to be 
deetded before any definite conclusion can be arrived 
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Pouvu'e When the Prondc broke out he, like others, w ent 
from party to party, but finally' passed to the loyal side 
He fought with some distinction both in the civil war and 
on foreign service, and in 163f> lie went to serve under 
Tiuenne in Flanders. He reived there for several cam 
paigns and distinguished himself at the battle of the Dunes 
and elsewhere: but he did not get on well with Ids general, 
and his quarrelsome disposition, his overweening vanity, 
and his habit of composing libellous chanson* by degrees 
made him the enemy of most persons of position both in 
the army and at court In the year 1G59 he fell into 
disgrace for having taken part in an orgy or series ot 
orgies at Roissy near Paris during Holy Week, which caused 
great scandal, and shortly afterwards he began to compose 
foi the amusement of his nn-tress, Madame de Montgln* 

his famous llrdoue Amouitme de* GauU*. This book a 

senes of sketches of the chief Indie- of the court, not 
without wit, but much Ie-s remarkable for wit than for ill 
nature and licence— -ciiculated freely in manuscript and 
had numerous spurious sequels One of tlie-e stung the 
king, and Bnssy was in 100r> sent to the Bastille, where 
he remained foi more than a year, and from wldcli he was 
only liberated on condition of retiring to his estates 
Hero lie abode m what was then called exile foi seventeen 
yems. He was then restored to a modified degree of roval 
favour, but never received any great mark of it, and died 
in 1G93. 

Although a man of considerable abilities, Buev bid ion hide 
in Ins cli irntir that was citbu amiable or cstuniible Dc-mu In', 
extravagant pmte of birth ami rank, then, is much reason f 1>r 
acquiescing m the vutiu.t prononnuHl on him (bv an nnoiivmoits 
“5 tempano *PP«reiitlj). that ho was “a soslomb Xo mvi 
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range extends over the whole of the United States, and 
stretches on the west northwards to Alaska and southwards 



well into Central America, where it attains its maximum 
size. The following notes on the habits of the raccoon 
• are extracted from Dr C. Hart Merriatn’s charming work 
on the mammals of the Adirondacks (N. E. Hew York). 

“Raccoons are omnivorous beasts ancl feed upon mice, small 
birds, birds' eggs, turtles and their eggs, frogs, iish, crayfish, 
molluscs, insects, nuts, fruits, maize, and sometimes poultry. 
Excepting alone the bats and fiying-squirrcls, they aro the most 
strictly nocturnal of all our mammals, and yet I have several times 
seen them abroad on cloudy days. They haunt die hanks of ponds 
and streams, and find much of their food in these places such as 
crayfish, mussels, and fish, although they arc unable to dive and 
pursue the latter under water, like the otter and mink. They aro 
good swimmers and do not hesitate to cross rivers that lie in their 
path. . . . The raccoon hibernates during the severest part of the 
winter, retiring to its nest rather early, and appearing again in 
February or March, according to the carliness or lateness of the 
season. It makes its home high up in the hollow of some largo 
tree, preferring a dead limb to the trunk itself. It does little 
in the way of constructing a nest, and from four to six young nrc 
commonly horn at a time, generally early in April in this region. 
The young remain with the mother about a year.” 

The South-American species, Procyon cancrivoms, the 
crab-eating raccoon, is very similar to P. lotor, but differs 
by its' much shorter fur, larger size, proportionally more 
powerful teeth, anti other minor characters. It extends 
over the whole of South America, as far south as the 
Rio Negro, and is very common in all suitable localities. 
Its habits are similar to those of the Nortk-American 
species. 

RACHEL (1820 or 1S21-1S5S), the stage name of a 
French actress, whose true name was Elizabeth 'Felix, 
and who was tke'daughter of Jacob Felix and Esther Haya, 
Alsatian Jews, who travelled on foot through France as 
pedlars. She was born according to one account on 24tli 
March 1S20, according to another on 28th February of 
the following year, in a small inn in Mumpf in the canton 
of Aargau, Switzerland. At Rlieims she and her eldest 
sister Sophia, afterwards known as Sarah, joined a troupe 
of Italian children who made their living by singing in 
the caffe, Sarah taking part in the singing and Elizabeth, 
then only four years of age, collecting the coppers. In 
1830 the}- came to Paris, where they sang in the streets, 
Rachel giving such patriotic songs as the Parisienne and 
the Marseillaise with a rude but precocious energy which 
evoked special admiration and an abundant shower of 
coppers. Choron, a famous teacher of singing, was so im- 
pressed with the talents of the two sisters that he under- 
_ took to give them gratuitous instruction, and after his 
death in 1833 they were received into the Conservatoire. 
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Sophia gained a medal for singing, but Rachel at an early 
period gave her chief attention to elocution and acting. 
Her voice, though deep and powerful, was at first hard 
and inflexible ; and her thin and meagre appearance con- 
veyed an impression of insignificance, which her plain 
features and generally impassive manner tended to confirm. 
It was only her remarkable intelligence that encouraged her 
instructors to persevere ; but even they did not recognize 
her talents as exceptional. She made her first appearance 
at the Gymnase in the Yendcenne in 1837 with only medi- 
ocre success. On 12th June of the following year she 
succeeded, after great difficulty, in making a debut at the 
Theatre Franqais, appearing as Camille in Les Horaces, when, 
attention having been directed to her remarkable genius by 
Jules Janin in the Debats and Madame de Girardin in the 
Presse, it at once received universal recognition. Her range 
of characters was limited, but within this range she was 
unsurpassable. It was especially in the tragedies of Racine 
and Corneille that she excelled, and more particularly in 
the impersonation of evil or malignant passion. By care- 
ful training her originally hard and harsh voice had become 
flexible and melodious, and its low and muffled notes under 
the influence of passion possessed a thrilling and penetrat- 
ing quality that was irresistible. When excited her plain 
features became transfigured by the glow of genius, and in 
her impersonations of evil and malignant emotions there 
was a majesty and dignity which fascinated whilst it re- 
pelled. Her facial elocution was unsurpassable in variety 
and expressiveness, whilst the grace of her gestures and the 
marvellous skill with which she varied her tones with every 
shade of thought and emotion were completely beyond criti- 
cism. It was, however, the predominance of intellect and 
will rather than the perfection of her art that most specially 
characterized her impersonations and conferred on them 
their unique excellence. She appeared successively as Emilie 
in China, Hermione in Andromaqne, Eripkile in Iphigenie, 
Monime in Mithridate, and Amenaide in Tancrede ; but it 
was in P/iedre, which she first played on 21st January 
1843, that, her peculiar gifts were most strikingly mani- 
fested. In modern plays she created the characters of 
Judith and Cleopatra in the tragedies of Madame de Gir- 
ardin, hut her most successful appearance was in 1849 in 
Adrienne Zeconvrcur. In 1S40 she visited London, where 
her interpretations of Corneille and Racine were the sen- 
sation of the season. She also played successively in the 
principal capitals of Europe. In 1855 she made a tour in 
the United States with comparatively small success. This 
was, however, after her powers through continued ill-health 
had begun to deteriorate. She died of consumption at 
Cnnnet, near Cannes, on 4th January 1858. 

RACINE, a city of the United States, the county seat 
of Racine county, Wisconsin, lies 23 miles by rail south of 
Milwaukee, and occupies a plateau projecting for about 6 
miles into Lake Michigan, 40 feet above its level. The 
town is the seat of extensive manufacturing industries — 
producing carriages, waggons, ploughs, threshing-machines, 
portable steam-engines, fanning- mills, leather, blinds and 
sashes, school furniture, wire, linseed oil, baskets, &c . — 
is engaged in the lumber trade and general commerce, 
and contains two city hospitals, an orphan asylum, Racine 
(Episcojialian) college founded in 1852, and a Roman 
Catholic academy. The harbour is open to vessels drawing 
15 feet. Racine, first settled in 1834, was incorporated 
in 1848, four years after the first steamer had entered the 
port. The population was 7822 in 1860, 9880 in 1870, 
and 16,031 in 1S80. 

RACINE, Jean (1639-1699), the most equal and accom- 
plished, if not the greatest, tragic dramatist of France, was 
born at La Ferte Milon in the old duchy of Yalois in the 
month of December 1639. The 20th and the two follow- 
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ing days of the month are variously given as Iris birthday 
all that is certain is that he was christened on the 2'2d 
The ceremony was at that time often, though not invariably, 
performed on the day of birth. Racine belonged to a 
family of the upper bourgeoisie, which had indeed been 
technically ennobled some generations earlier and bore 
the punning arms of a rat and a swan (rat, cygne). The 
poet himself subsequently dropped the rat. His family 
were connected with others of the same or a slightly 
higher station in La Ferte and its neighbourhood, — the 
Des Moulins, the Sconins, the Yitarts, all of whom appear 
in Racine’s life. His mother was Jeanne Sconin, His 
father, of the same name as himself, was only' fonr-and- 
twenty at the time of the poet's birth. He seems to have 
been a solicitor (procureur ) by profession, and held, as his 
father, the grandfather of the dramatist, had done, the 
office of controleur au grenier cl gel. Eacine was the eldest 
child of his parents. Little more than a year afterwards 
his sister Marie was bom and his mother died. Jean 
Racine the elder married again, but three months later 
he himself died and the stepmother is never heard of in 
connexion with the poet or his sister. They were left 
without any provision, but their grandparents, Jean Eacine 
the eldest and Marie des Moulins, were still living, and 
took charge of them. These grandparents had a daughter, 
.Agnes, who figures in Racine’s history. She was a nun of 
Port Royal under the style of Mere de Salute Tliecle, anti 
the whole family had strong Jansenist leanings. Jean 
Racine the eldest died in 1649, and, apparently as a con- 
sequence of this, the poet was sent to the College de 
Beauvais. This (which was the grammar-school of the 
town of that name, and not the famous College de Beauvais 
at Paris) was intimately connected with Port Royal, and 
to this latter place Racine was transferred in November 
9 p- "is special masters there were Nicole and Le 
Maitre The latter, in an extant letter written 'to his 
pupil during one of the gusts of persecution which Port 
Royal constantly suffered, speaks of himself as “rotro 
papa ; the manner in which Racine repaid this affection 
v be seen H 1S evident from documents that 
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Those to Madame (or, as the habit of the time called her, 
Mademoiselle) Vitart are free from anything of this kind, 
while they are very lively and pleasant. It does not 
appear that Racine read much philosophy, as lie should 
hare done, but he occasionally did some business in super- . 
intending building operations at Chcvreuse, the duke's 
country house. He would seem, however, to have been 
already given up irrevocably to literature. This by no 
means suited the views of his devout relations at Port 
Royal, and he complains in one of his letters that an 
unlucky sonnet on Mazarin had brought down on him 
" excommunications sur excommunications,” But he had 
much more important works in hand than sonnets. The 
marriage of Louis XIV. was the occasion of an ambitious 
ode, “La Nympho de la Seine,” which was submitted 
before publication to Chapelain, the too famous author of 
the Pttcelle. Chapelain’s fault was not ill-nature, and he 
made many suggestions (including the very pertinent one 
that Tritons were not usually found in rivers), which Racine 
duly adopted. Nor did the ode bound liis ambitions, for 
he finished one piece, Amove, and undertook another, Zn 
Amours (TO vide, for the theatre. The first, however, was 
rejected by the actors of the Marais, and it is not certain 
that the other was ever finished or offered to those of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. Racine’s letters show that lie was 
intimate with more than one actress at this time; lie also 
made acquaintance with La Fontaine, and the foundations 
at any rate of tlie legendary “society of four” (Boilcau, 
La Fontaine, Molicrc, and Racine) were thus laid. 

His relations were pretty certainly nlarmed by this very 
pardonable worldliness, though a severe expostulation with 
him for keeping company with the abominable actors is 
perhaps later in date. Allusions in a letter to his sister 
leave little doubt of this. Racine was accordingly disturbed 
in his easy-going life at Paris. In November 16G1 1, 0 
went to Uzes in Languedoc to live with his uncle the Peru 
Scomn, vicar-gencral of that diocese, where it was honed 
that Scomn would he able to secure a benefice for his 
nephew-. It is certain that ho was not slack in endeavour- 
ing to do [his, but Ins attempts were in vain, and perhaps 
rive church did not lose as much as tlie stage gained 
Racine was at Uzes for on uncertain time. All that is 
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spondence ceases, and it is not renewed till after tlie close 
of liis brief but brilliant career as a dramatist ( Esther and 
Atlialie excepted). This is the more to be regretted in 
that the most disputable events of Racine’s life as well as 
the greater part of his literary work fall within this silent 
period. His strange behaviour to Moliere, his virulent 
attack on his masters and friends of Port Royal, and the 
sudden change by which, after the failure of Phedre and 
for no clearly expressed cause, a man of pleasure and an 
active literary worker became a sober domestic character 
of almost ostentatiously religious habits, and abstained 
from almost all but official work, are unillumined by any 
words of his own. From this time forward the gossip of 
the period and the Life by his son Louis are the chief 
sources of information. Unfortunately Louis Racine, 
though a man of some ability and of unimpeached charac- 
ter, was only six years old when his father died, and had 
no direct knowledge. Still his account represents family 
papers and traditions and seems to have been carefully, 
as it is certainly in the main impartially, written. From 
other sources — notably Boileau, Brossette, and Valincourt — 
a good deal of pretty certainly authentic information is 
obtainable, and there exists a considerable body of corre- 
spondence between Boileau and the poet during the last 
ten years of Racine’s life. 

The first but the least characteristic of the dramas by 
which Racine is known, La Thebaide, was finished by the 
end of 1663, -and on Friday 20th June 1664 it was played 
by Moliere’s company at the Palais Royal theatre. Some 
editors assert that Molifcre himself acted in it, but the 
earliest account of the cast we have, and that is sixty -years 
after date, omits his name, though those of Madeleine Bejard 
and Mademoiselle de Brie occur. There is a tradition, 
supported by very little evidence, that Moliere suggested 
the subject ; on the other hand, Louis Racine distinctly 
says that his father wrote most of the phiy at Uzes before 
he knew Moliere. Racine’s own letters, which cover the 
period of composition, though not that of representation, 
give little help in deciding this not very important ques- 
tion, except that it appears from them that the play was 
designed for the rival theatre, and that “ La Dehanchee,” 
Racine’s familiar name for Mademoiselle de Beaucliateau, 
with whom he was intimate, was to play Antigone. Tlie 
play itself is by far the weakest of Racine’s works. He 
has borrowed much from Euripides and not a little from 
Rotrou ; and in his general style and plan he has as yet 
struck out no great variation from Corneille. We have 
very little inteUigence about the reception of the piece. 
It was acted twelve times during the first month, which 
was for the period a very fair success, and was occasion- 
ally revived during the year following. 

This is apparently the date of the pleasant picture of 
the four friends which La Fontaine draws in his Psyche, 
Racine figuring as Acante, “qui aimait extremement les 
"jar dins, les fleurs, les ombrages.” Various stories, more 
or less mythical, also belong to this period ; the best 
authenticated of them contributes to the documents for 
Racine’s unamiable temper. He had absolutely no reason 
to complain of Chapelain, who had helped him with 
criticism, obtained royal gifts for him, and, in a fashion, 
started him in the literary career, yet he helped in com- 
posing the lampoon of Chapelain decoiffe. The sin would 
not be unpardonable if it stood alone, but unluckily a much 
graver one followed. 

We have no definite details as to Racine’s doings during 
the year 1664, but in February 1665 he read at the Hotel 
de He vers before La Rochefoucauld, Madame de la Fayette, 
Madame de S6vigne, and other scarcely less redoubtable 
judges the greater part of his second acted play, Alexandre 
le Grand, or, as Pomponne (who tells the fact) calls it, Poms. 
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This was a frequent kind of preliminary advertisement at 
the time, and it seems, as we find from the rhymed gazettes, 
to have been successful. It was anxiously expected by 
the public, and Moliere’s company played it on 4th Decem- 
ber, — Monsieur, his wife Henrietta of England, and many 
other distinguished persons being present. The gazetteer 
Subligny vouches for its success, and the still more certain 
testimony of the accounts of the theatre shows that the 
receipts were good and, what is more, steady. But a fort- 
night afterwards Alexandre was played, “ de complot avec 
M. Racine,” says La Grange, by the rival actors (who had 
four days before performed it in private) at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. A vast amount of ink has been spilt on this 
question, but no one has produced any valid justification 
for Racine. That the piece failed at the Palais Royal is 
demonstrably false, and as this is stated in the earliest 
attempt to excuse Racine, and the only one made in his 
lifetime, it is pretty clear that his case was very weak. 
His son simply says that he was “ mdcontent des acteurs,” 
which indeed is self-evident. It is certain that Moliere and 
he ceased to be friends in consequence of this proceeding ; 
and that Moli&re was in fault no one who has studied the 
character of the two men, iio one even who considers the 
probabilities of tlie case, will easily believe. If, however, 
Alexandre was the occasion of showing the defects of 
Racine’s character as a man, it raised him vastly in public 
estimation as a poet. He was now for the first time pro- 
posed as a serious rival to Corneille. There is a story, 
which a credible witness vouches for as Racine’s own, that 
he read the piece to the author of the Gid and asked his 
verdict. Corneille praised the piece highly, but not as a 
drama, “ H l’assurait qu’il n’etait pas propre a la podsie 
dramatique.” There is no reason for disbelieving this, for 
the character of Alexander could not fail to shock Corneille, 
and he was notorious for not mincing his words. Nor can 
it be denied that Racine might have been justly hurt, 
though with a man of more amiable temper the slight would 
hardly have caused the settled antagonism to Corneille 
which he displayed. The contrast between the two even 
at this early period was accurately apprehended and put 
by Saint Evremond in his masterly Dissertation stir V Alex- 
andre, but this was not published for a year or two. To 
this day it is the best criticism of the faults of Racine, 
though not, it may be, of the merits, which had not yet 
been fully seen. It may be added that in the preface of the 
printed play the poet showed the extreme sensitiveness to 
criticism which perhaps excuses, and which certainly often 
accompanies, a tendency to criticize others. These defects 
of character showed themselves still more fully in another 
matter. The Port Royalists, as has been said, detested the 
theatre, and in January 1666 Nicole, their chief writer, 
spoke in one of his Lettres sur Visionnaires of dramatic 
poets as “ empoisonneurs publics.” There was absolutely 
no reason why Racine should fit this cap on his own head ; 
but he did so, and published immediately a letter to the 
author. It is very smartly written, and if Racine had con- 
tented himself with protesting against the absurd exaggera- 
tion of the decriers of the stage there would have been 
little harm done. But he filled the piece with personalities, 
telling an absurd story of Mere Angelique Arnauld’s 
supposed intolerance, drawing a ridiculous picture of Le 
Maitre (a dead man and his own special teacher and friend), 
and sneering savagely at Nicole himself. The latter made 
no reply, but two lay adherents of Port Royal took up the 
quarrel with more zeal than discretion or ability. Racine 
wrote a second pamphlet as bitter and personal as the first, 
but less amusing, and was about to publish it when fortu- 
nately Boileau, who had been absent from Paris, returned 
and protested against the publication. It remained accord- 
ingly unprinted till after the author’s death, as well as a 
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preface to both which. be had prepared with a view to 
publishing them together. In this Tespecfc Boileau was 
certainly .Racine’s good angel, for no one has ventured to 
excuse the tone of these letters. The best excuse for them is 
that they represent the accumulated resentment arising 
from a long course of “excommunications. -5 

After this disagreeable episode Racine's life for ten. years 
and more becomes simply tbe history of his plays, if we 
except his liaisons with the actresses Mademoiselle du Parc 
and Mademoiselle de Champmesle (which are undoubted, 
though there is not much to be said about them) and his 
election to the Academy on 17th July 167 3. Mademoiselle 
du Parc (Marquise de Gorla) was no very great actress, but 
was very beautiful, and she had previously captivated 
Moliere. Racine induced her to leave the Palais Royal 
company and join the H6teL She died in 1G6S, and long 
afterwards the infamous Voisin accused Racine of having 
poisoned her. Mademoiselle de Champmesle was plain and 
stupid, hat an admirable actress and apparently very at- 
tractive in some way, for not merely Racine but Charles 
de Sevigne and many others adored her. She was cruel 
to none, but for the years before his marriage Racine 
seems to have been her amnnt en titre. Long after- 
waids, just before his own death, he heard of her mortal 
illness and speaks of her to his son without a flash of 
tenderness 

The series of his dramatic triumphs began with Andro- 
mnqve, and this play mar perhaps dispute with Fhedre 
and AthoUe the title of his masterpiece. It is much more 
uniformly good than Fhedre, and the character of Hemione 
13 t!ie personally interesting on the Preach tragic 
stage. It is said that the first representation of Andrew 
maque was on 10th November 1667, in public and by 
the actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne, but the first con- 
temporary mention of it by the gazettes, prose and verse. 
is on the l<th, as performed in the queen's apartment 
ferranlt, by no means a friendly critic as far as Racine is 
concerned, says that it made as much noise as the Cid, 
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years later, that Mademoiselle de Chnmjmiesle captivated 
the author. Andromaque was succeeded, at the distance 
of not more than a year, by a play which, taken in con- 
junction with his others, is perhaps the best proof of the 
theatrical talent of llacine, — the charming comedietta of 
Les Flaideure. Me do not know exactly when it was 
played, but it was printed on 5th December 166S, and it 
had succeeded so badly that doubtless no long time passed 
between its appearance ou tbe stage and in print. For 
tbe printing at that tune both in France and England 
made the play jmlliea materies, and therefore in the case 
of very successful pieces it was put off as long as jmsrible. 
Many anecdotes are told about the origin and composition 
of Les Plaidenrs. The Haytf of Aristophanes and the 
known fact that Marine originally destined it, not for a 
French company, but for the Italian troupe which was 
then playing the Commedia delf Arte in Paris dispense vs 
from enumerating them. The result is a piece admirably 
dramatic, but sufficiently literaiy to shock the prufanvm 
vulffvs, which too frequently gives the tone at theatres. It 
failed completely, the chief favouring voice being, accord- 
ing to a stoiy sufficiently well attested and worthy of 
belief even without attestation, that of tlic man who' was 
best qualified to praise and who might have been most 
tempted to blame of any man then living. MoHfcre. savs 
Valincourt, the special friend of Racine, said in leaving 
the house, “ Que ceux qui se moqnoient de cette piece 
meritoient qu'on se moquoient deux.’’ But the piece was 
suddenly played at court a month later ; the king laughed 
and its fortunes were restored. The truth probably was 
that the legal profession, which was very powerful in the 
city of Paris, did not fancy the most severe satire on its 
ways which had been made public since tbe or m of tbe 
, . °f Rabelais. It need only be added that, if 

^ ou ; ls ,,: • admired Les Plaidettrs, Napoleon did not. and 
excluded it from his travelling library. It was followed 
T?T *5^ work. JSriUmmn which appeared on 
13th December IGG9. It was much less successful than 
Andromaque, and, whether or not the cabals, of which 
Racine constantly complains, and which lie ccrtoinlv did 
nothing to disarm, had anything to do with this, it teems 
to have held its own but a very few nights. Afterwards 
t became very popular, and even from the first the ck- 
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“ Marion ploure, Marion crie, 

Marian vcut qu’on la marie "■ — 

is said to have annoyed Racine very much, and it lias a 
most malicious appropriateness. Jiajazet, which was first 
played on 4th January 1672 (for Racine punctually pro- 
duced his piece a year), is perhaps better. As a play, 
technically speaking, it has great merit, but the reproach 
commonly brought against its author was urged specially 
and with great force against this by Corneille. It is im- 
possible to imagine anything less Oriental than the atmo- 
sphere of Bajnzet ; the whole thing is not only French but 
epheinerally French — French of the day and hour; and its 
ingenious scenario and admirable style scarcely save it. 
This charge is equally applicable with tho same reservations 
to Miihridnte, which appears to have been produced on 
13tli January 1673, the day after tho author’s reception 
at the Academy. It was extremely popular and, as far 
as style and perfection in a disputable kind go, Racine 
could bardly have lodged a more triumphant diploma 
piece. His next attempt, Jphifjenie , was a long step back- 
wards and upwards in the direction of A ndrommjite. It 
is not that the characters are eminently Greek, but that 
Greek tragedy gave Racine examples which prevented him 
from flying in the face of the propriety of character as he 
had done in Bin-nice, Jiaj'vxt, and J ftthridotc, and that he 
here called in, as in Andromn<jve, other passions to the aid 
of the mere sighing and crying wliiek form the sole appeal 
of these three tragedies. Achilles is a rather pitiful per- 
sonage, and the grand story of the sacrifice is softened 
very tamely to suit French tastes; but tbe parental agonies 
of Clytenmestra and Agamemnon are truly drawn, and 
the whole play is full of pathos. It succeeded brilliantly 
and deservedly, but, oddly enough, the date of its appear- 
ance is very uncertain. It was assuredly acted at court 
in the late summer of 1674, but it does not seem to 
have been given to the public till the early spring of 
1675, tho usual lime at which Racine produced his 
work. 

The last and finest of the series of tragedies proper was 
the most unlucky. Phi-Ire was represented for the first 
time on New-Year’s Da)’ 1677 at the Hotel dc Rourgognc. 
Within a week the opposition company or “troupe du roi” 
launched an opposition Phidre by l’radon. This singular 
competition, which had momentous results for Racine, and 
in which he to some extent paid the penalty of the le.r 
tnlionis for his own rivalry with Corneille, had long been 
foreseen. It lias been hinted that Racine had from the 
first been bitterly opposed by a clique, whom his great 
success irritated, while his personal character did nothing to 
conciliate them. His enemies at this time had the powerful 
support of the duchess of Bouillon, one of Mazarin’s nieces, 
a woman of considerable talents and imperious temper, to- 
gether with her brother the duke of Ncvcra and divers other 
personages of high position. These persons of quality, 
guided, it is said, by Madame Dcshoulieres, a poetess of 
merit whom Boileau unjustly depreciated, selected I’radon, 
a dramatist of little talent but of much facility, to compose 
a Phidre in competition with that which it was known 
that Racine had been elaborating with unusual care. 
Pradon, perhaps assisted, was equal to the occasion, and it 
is said that the partisans on both sides did not neglect 
means for correcting fortune. On her side the duchess 
of Bouillon is accused of having bought up the front places 
in both theatres for the first six nights ; on his part Racine 
is said to have repeated an old trick of Ids and prevailed 
on the best actresses of the company that played Pradon’a 
piece to refuse the title part. There is even some ground 
for believing that Racine endeavoured to prevent the op- 
position play from being played at all, and that an express 
order from the king had to bo obtained for it. It was of 
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no value, but the measures of tbe cabal bad been so well 
taken that the finest tragedy of the French classical school 
was all but driven from the stage, while Pradon’s was a 
positive success. A war of sonnets and epigrams followed, 
during which it is said that the duke of Nevers menaced 
Racine and Boileau with the same treatment which Drydcn 
and Voltaire actually received, and was only deterred by 
the protection which Conde extended to them. 

The unjust cabal against his piece and the various 
annoyances to which it gave rise no doubt made a deep 
impression on Racine. But in the absence of accurate 
contemporary information it is impossible to decide exactly 
how much influence they had on the subsequent change in 
his life. For thirteen years he had been constantly em- 
ployed on a scries of brilliant dramas. He now broke off 
his dramatic work entirely and in the remaining twenty 
years of his life wrote but two more plays, and those under 
special circumstances and of quite a different kind. He 
had been during his early manhood a libertine in morals 
and religion; lie now married, became irreproachably 
domestic, and almost ostentatiously devout. No authentic 
account of this change exists ; for that of Louis Racine, 
which attributes tbe whole to a sudden i-eligious impulse, 
is manifestly little more than tho theory of a son pious in 
both senses of the word. Probably all the motives which 
friends and foes have attributed — weariness of dissipated 
life, jealousy of his numerous rivals in Mademoiselle de 
Champmeslc’s favour, pique at Pradon’s success, fear of los- 
ing still further the position of greatest tragic poet which 
after Corneille’s Burma was indisputably liis, religious sen- 
timent, and so forth — entered more or less into his action. 
At any rate what is certain is that lie reconciled himself 
with Arnauld and Port Royal generally, and on 1st 
June married Catherine de Romanet and definitely settled 
down to a quiet domestic life, alternated with tho duties 
of a courtier. For his repentance was by no means a 
repentance in sackcloth and ashes. The drama was not 
then very profitable to dramatists, but Louis Racine tells 
us that his father had been able to furnish a house, collect 
a librmy of some value, and save 6000 livres. His wife 
had money, and he had possessed for some time (it is not 
certain how long) the honourable and valuable post of 
treasurer of France at Moulins. His annual “gratification” 
had been increased from S00 to 1500 livres, then to 2000, 
and in tho October of the year of his marriage lie and 
Boileau were made historiograpliers-royal with a salary of 
2000 crowns. Besides all this he had, though a layman, 
one or two benefices. It would have been pleasanter if 
Louis Racine had not told us that his father regarded His 
Majesty’s choice as “ an act of the grace of God to detach 
him entirely from poetry.” Even after allowing for Louis 
Racine’s religiosity and the conventional language of all 
times, there is a flavour of hypocrisy about this which is 
disagreeable, and has shocked even Racine’s most uncom- 
promising admirers. For the historiographer of Louis 
XIV. was simply his chief flatterer. Before going further 
it may be observed that very little came of this historio- 
graphy. The joint incumbents of the office made some 
campaigns with the king, sketched plans of histories, and 
loft a certain number of materials and memoirs ; but they 
executed no substantive work. Racine, whether this bo 
set down to bis credit or not, was certainly a fortunate 
and apparently an adroit courtier. His very relapse into 
Jansenism coincided with his rise at court, where Jansen- 
ism was in no favour, and the fact that lie had been in the 
good graces of Madame dc Montespan did not deprive him 
of those of Madame de Maintcnon. Neither in Esther did 
he hesitate to reflect upon his former patroness. But a 
reported sneer of the king, who was sharp-eyed enough, 
“Cavoic avec Racine so croit bel esprit; Racine avec Cavoie 
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so croit courtisan,” makes it appear that his comparatively 
low hirtli was not forgotten at Versailles. 

■Racine’s first campaign was at the siege of Ypres in 
1678, where some practical jokes are said to have been 
played on the two civilians who acted this early and 
peculiar variety of the part of special correspondent. 
Again in 1 683, in 1687, and in each year from 1691 to 1693 
Racine accompanied the king on similar expeditions. The 
literary results of these have been spoken of. His labours 
brought him, in addition to his other gains, frequent 
special presents from the king, one of which was as much 
as 1000 pistoles. In 1690 he further received the office of 
“gentilhommc ordinaire du roi,” which afterwards passed 
to his son. Thus during the later years of liis life he was 
more prosperous than is usual with poets. IDs domestic 
life appears to have been a happy one. Louis Racine 
tells us that his mother “ did not know what a verso was," 
but Racine certainly knew enough about verses for both. 
They had seven children. The eldest, Jean Baptiste, was 
born in 1CTS ; the youugest, Louis, in 1692. It lias been 
said that he was thus too young to have many personal 
memories of his father, but he tells one or two stories 
which show Racine to have been at any rate a man of 
strong family affection, as, moreover, liis letters prove. 
Between the two sons came five daughters, Marie, Anne, 
Elizabeth, Frangoise, and Madeleine. The eldest, after 
showing “vocation,” married in 1699, Anne .and Elizabeth 
took the veil, the youngest two remained single but did 
not .enter the cloister. To complete the notice of family 
matters— mucliof Racine’s later correspondence is addressed 
to his sister Marie, Madame Riviere. 

The almost complete silence in the literary sphere which 
Racine imposed on himself after the comparative failure, 
shameful not for himself but for his adversaries, of Pheilre 
was broken once or twice even before tlic appearance of 
the two exquisite tragedies in which, under singular circum- 
stances he took leave of the stage. Tlio most honourable 
of these was the reception of Thomas Corneillo on 2d 
January 1685 at the Academy in the room of his brother. 

le discourse which Racine then pronounced turned almost 
entirely on Ins great rival, of whom he spoke even more 
than becomingly. But it was an odd conjunction of the two 
reigning passions of tlie latter part of his lifc-dcvoutness 
and obsequiousness to the court-which made him once 
uioro a dramatist. Madame de Maintenon had established 
^i Cal,ed tho Ma5s0 » Saint Louis, and 
U,. S“± •*? “ u ' 1 “ k « transferred) 
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noble family. Tl„ tradition of i„c],,di„ e JL ifX 
cation was not obsolete. At first the governess Madame 
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which a proved master in literature has a perfect right to 
make of liis forerunners. The beauty of the chorus, which 
Racine had restored more probably from a study of the 
Pltiadc tragedy than from classical suggestions, the per 
fcction of tho characters, and the wonderful art of the 
whole piece need no praise. Almost immediately the 
poet was at work on another and a Htill finer piece of tlie 
same kind, and he had probably finished Atlmlie before the 
end of 1690. The fato of the play, however, was very 
different from that of Esther. Somo fuss bad been made 
about the worldlincssof great court fetes at Saint Cyr, and 
tho now play, with settings ns boforo by Moreau, was acted 
both at Versailles and at Saint Cyr with much less pomp 
and ceremony than Esther. It was printed in March 1 091 
and the public eared very little for it. The truth is that 
tho last five-and-twenty years of the reign of Louis XIV 
were marked by one of tho lowest tides of literary necom 
plishment and appreciation in the history of Franco. Tlie 
just judgment of posterity has ranked /Khalit, if not ns 
Racine’s best work (and there are good grounds for consider- 
ing it to ho this), at any rate ns equal to his best. Thence- 
forward Racine was practically silent, except lor lour can- 
tiques spirttucllex, in the style and with much of the merit 
of the choruses of Esther and A tJnilie. The general literary 
sentiment led by F onteiie]lc(who inherited the wrongs of 
Corneille, liis uncle, and whom Racine had taken care to 
estrange further) was against the arrogant critic and the 
irritable poet, and they made their case worse l>y espousing 
tlie cause of La Bruyfcrc, whose personalities in his Cnrar- 
teres had made him one of the best hated men in France, 
and by engaging in the nncient and modern battle with 
I ermut. llacinc, moreover, was n constant and spiteful 
epigrammatist, and the unlucky habit of preferring liis joke 
to Ins friend stuck by him to tho last. A savage epigram 
on tlio Semstm of Longcpierro, who lmd done hint iiohnrm 
and was his familiar acquaintance, dates as late as lG9f>. 

. the king maintained him in favour, and so long ns 
this continued lie could afford to laugh atGmb Street and 
tlio successors of the Hotel dc Rambonillet alike. At Inst 
however, thcro seems (for tho matter is not too clear) to 
have cornea change Some say that he disobliged Madame 
do Mnmtenon somo (and this would be much to liis honour, 
2i S°v y U1 ftC “ rd with “’^tiling else known of him) 
of td k °^ a , Ubail 1 ?” d T W,e3on > 1,0 ur S° tl the growing misery 
fact of S l r U V llCr0 SCC1 " S t0 bc littlc donht of th “ 
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and his unbroken friendship for Boileau arc the sole points of his 
life which avc entirely creditable to him. His conduct to Moliere 
and to Nicole cannot be excused ; his attitude towards his critics 
and Ills rivals was querulous and spiteful ; his relation to Corneille 
contrasts strikingly with the graceful position which young men of 
letters, sometimes by no means bis inferiors, have often taken up 
towards the surviving glories of a post generation; liis “conver- 
sion,” though there is no just cause ior branding it as hypocritical, 
appears to have been a singularly accommodating one, enabling him 
to tolerate adultery, to libel his friends in secret, and to Hatter 
greatness unhesitatingly. None of these things perhaps are very 
heinous crimes, but they are all of the class of misdoing which, 
fairly or unfairly, mankind are apt to regard with greater dislike 
than positive misdeeds of a more glaring but less nuheroie character. 

The personality of an author is, however, by all the laws of the 
saner criticism, entirely independent of the rank to bo assigned to 
his work, and, as in other cases, the strongest dislike for the char- 
acter of Racine as a man is compatible with the most unbounded 
admiration of his powers as a writer. But hero again his injudicious 
admirers have interposed a difficulty. There is a theory common 
in France, and sometimes adopted out of it, that only a Frenchman, 
and not every Frenchman, can properly appreciate Racine. The 
charm of his verse and of his dramatic presentation is so esoteric and 
delicate that foreigners cannot hope to taste it. This is of course 
absurd, and if it were true it would be fatal to Racine’s claims as a 
poet of the highest rank. Such poets, such writers, are not paro- 
chial or provincial, and even the greatest nations are but provinces 
or parishes in the realm of literature. Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, 
even Moliere, Rabelais, Goetlie, are not afraid to challenge the 
approval of the whole world, and the whole world is not found incom- 
petent or unwilling to give it. Nor need Racine in reality avail 
himself of this unwise pretension. Judged by the common tests of 
literature lie is a consummate artist, but he is scarcely a great poet, 
for his art, though unsurpassed in its kind, is narrow in range and 
his poetry is neither of the highest nor of the most genuine. 

He may be considered from two very different points of view, — 
(1) as a playwright and poetical artificer, and (2) as a dramatist 
and a poet. From the first point of view there is hardly any praise 
too high for him. He did not invent the form he practised, and 
those who, from want of attention to the historical facts, assume 
that he did are unskilful as well as ignorant. When he came upon 
the scene the form of French plays was settled, partly by the 
energetic efforts of the Pleiadc and their successors, partly by the 
reluctant acquiescence of Corneille. It is barely possible that the 
latter might, if lie had chosen, have altered the course of French 
tragedy ; it is nearly certain that Racine could not. But Corneille, 
though he was himself more responsible than any one else for the 
acceptance of the single -situation tragedy, never frankly gave 
himself up to it, and the inequality of his work is due to this. His 
heart was, though not to his Knowledge, elsewhere, and with Shake- 
speare. Racine, in whom the craftsman dominated the man of 
genius, worked wit h a will and without any misgivings. Every 
advantage which the Senccan tragedy adapted to modem times was 
capable of he gave it. He perfected its versification ; lie subordi- 
nated its scheme entirely to the ono motive which could have free 
play in it, — the display of a conventionally intense passion ; he set 
himself to produce in verso a kind of, Ciceronian correctness. The 
grammar criticisms of Vaugelas and the taste criticisms of Boileau 
produced in him no feoling of revolt, but only a determination to 
play the game according to these new rules with triumphant 
accuracy. And he did so play it. He had supremely the same 
faculty which enabled the rlietoriqueuvs of the 16th century to 
execute apparently impossible tours de force in ballades couronnees, 
and similar tricks. He bad besides a real and saving vein of truth 
to nature, which preserved him from tricks pure and simple. He 
would he and he was as much a poet as prevalent taste would let 
him be. The result is that such plays as Phedrc and Andromaquc 
are supreme in their own way. If the critic will only abstain from 
thrusting in tierce, when according to the particular rules he ought 
to thrust in quart, Racine is sure to beat him. 

But there is a higher game of criticism than this, and this game 
Racine does not attempt to play. He does not even attempt the 
highest poetry at all. His greatest achievements in pure passion — 
the foiled desires of Hemnono and the jealous frenzy of l’hfedre 
— are cold, not merely beside the crossed love of Ophelia and the 
remorse of Lady Macbeth, but beside the sincerer if less perfectly 
expressed passion of Corneille’s Cleopatre and Camille. In men’s 
parts he fails still more completely. As the decency of his stage 
would not allow him to make his heroes frankly heroic, so it would 
not allow him to make them utterly passionate. He lmd, moreover, 
cut away from himself by the adoption of the Senccan model all 
the opportunities which would have been offered to his remarkably 
varied talent on a freer stage. It is indeed tolerably certain that 
he never could have achieved the purely poetical comedy of As You 
Like It or the Vida cs Sueno, but the admirable success of Lcs 
Plaidmrs makes it at least probable that -he might have done some- 
thing in a lower and a more conventional style. From all this, 
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however, he deliberately cut himseh on. Of the whole world which 
is subject to the poet he took only a narrow artificial and conven- 
tional fraction. Within these narrow hounds he did work which 
no admirer of literary craftsmanship can regard without admiration. 
But at the same time no one speaking with competence can deny 
that the bounds are narrow. It would bo unnecessary to contrast 
his performances with his limitations so sharply if those limitations 
had not been denied. But they have been and are still denied by 
persons whose sentence carries weight, and therefore it is still neces- 
sary to point out the fact of their existence. 

Nearly all Racine’s works are mentioned in the above notice. There is here 
no room for a bibliographical account of their separate appearances. The first 
collected edition was in 1675-76, and contained the nine tragedies which had 
then appeared. The last and most complete which appeared in the poet's life- 
time (1697) was revised by him, and contains the dramas and a few miscellane- 
ous works. Like the editto princeps, it is in 2 vols. 12nio.*’ The posthumous 
editions are innumerable and gradually became more and more complete. The 
most noteworthy are the Amsterdam edition of 1722 ; that by Abbe d'Olivet, 
also at Amsterdam, 1743 ; the Paris quai to of 1700 ; the edition of Luneau rte 
Boisicnnain, Paris and Loudon, 1708 ; the magnificent illustrated folios of 1805 
(Paris); the edition of Germain Gamier with La Harpe’s commentary, ISO'S - 
Geoffrey's of the next year; Alm6 Martin's of 1S20; and lastly, the grands 
icrimins edition of Paul Mesnard (Paris, 1865-73). This last contains almost 
all that is necessary for the study of the poet, and has been cluefiy used in 
preparing the above notice. Louis Bacine’s Life was first published in 1747. 
Translations and imitations of Racine are innumerable. In English the Dis- 
tressed Mother of Philips and the Phecdraand Hippolytus of Smith, both composed 
more or less under Addison’s influence, are the most noteworthy. (G. SA.) 

RACKETS. Like tennis, this game of ball is of French 
origin, and its name is derived from “ raquette,” the French 
term for the bat used in the pastime. In the United 
Kingdom it is not so universally pursued as cricket and 
football, and is essentially an indoor game, which is played 
only in prepared and covered courts. Such buildings have 
been erected at many of the large public schools, at the 
universities, and in garrison towns, where will be found tbe 
chief exponents of rackets, a game which requires active 
running powers, quick eyesight, and dexterity of hand. 

The old “open” courts, which merely consisted of a 
plain wall without any side walls, are now almost obsolete 
and need not he 
further mentioned. 

The usual dimen- 
sions of a “close" 
court are 80 feet by 
40 feet for four- 
handed matches, 
whilst 60 feet by 30 
feet are sufficient 
for a single match. 

Sometimes courts 
are built of an in- 
termediate size so 
as to be available 
for either single 
or double matches. 

The front wall of a 
court should be 40 
feet high, the back 
one 14 feet, the 
space over tbe latter 
being utilized by a 
gallery for specta- 
tors, umpire, and 
marker. The side 
walls are 40 feet 
high throughout, in 
order to support the 
roof. This must he 
well lit with sky- 
lights carried on 
light iron girders 
and protected inside with wire-work in order to ward - 
off damage from the balls. Bricks make tbe best walls, 
which must be plastered inside with Roman cement or 
plaster of Paris, set to a perfectly level surface in order 
that the balls may rebound evenly. In the military officers’ 
courts in India this plaster is painted white for the sake op 
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Gutta percha solo to the shoes of the plajersarcind^- 
pen-able, to present slipping and to preserve th * c ™** 
of the flooring The narrow entrance door, made of \erj 
hard^' ood^rT situated in the centre of the back fall and 
mn-,t tie nerfcctlv flash with the same on the inside. The 
bottom of the front 'vail i* covered with hollow" deal sound 
ina ho* un" up to a height of 2 feet 2 inches, where is 
thf « line The sound betraj s a ball striking the board 
inrr below the line, which throws it out of plaj". At i feet 
9 mches above the level of the floor comes another white 
line across the front wall, termed the “cut line, because 
the lnplajer, when serving, must first male the hall re- 
bound from the front wall above tins line. Aero-? the 
foo-, varving in position according to the length of the 
court, ia the “short line/’ so called became an ont-plajtr 
is not bound to tale anj ball served winch faffs between 
it and the front wall The space between here and the 
back wall is divided into two equal sized parallelograms 
by a line drawn down to the doorway. As tlie front 
wall is faced, these are called “right 1 and “left courts 
An in placer serving from one side nitist make the ball 
fall in tlie other court after rebounding from the front 
wall Tlie “service spaefe,” in which an ln-plajer stands 
when serving, are 8 feet 6 inches deep from the short line 
and 6 feet 0 inches wide from each side walk 

The game is pla}ed with no other implements hut bats 
and balK Tlie striking portion of the former is oval- 
shaped and strung tight!} amw? with catgut Tlie handle 
is of pliant ash covered with leather in order to give the 
hand a tight gnp The balls are about 1 \ inches in diameter, 
and verj hard in order to rebound e'cnU and quick]'. 

In a four banded Banu 1 we will suppo e A anil 1 » to V plijing 

against C anti I) anti tint the former couple Jrac won tlie choice 

of first inning, V according!} commences strung from the right 

sort ice spur e into the left court, that being tlie mo»t diilicult one to 

return the bill from It elamls behind A to return an} halls for 

Ills side in the bsw h portion of the court C stands where he like, 

read' to take the hall about to be «ent(l In A, whilst C's partner, 

D, plarta himself between A and 1 J to take" tlie fore court ph} for 

his side lor A s sen ice to be good his ball must first strike the 

front wall abuse the cut line, and "-ccondl) rebound from the floor 

of the left hand eourt, though whether it strike the Milt or biik 

walk or not after ti bounding from tlie front wall is Jmmabntl 

If tin e runs ire complied with, C is bound toTetnm the ball, at its 

first bound oil the floor, on to the front wall above the bounding 

hoard If he docs not succeed A and B '■core one arc in their fas oiir 

If C achicv r s bis irarpo-c the game 13 contmur d l.s one of 1 ither side 

rt turning the ball iltcmatclv, till a placer either stnl e.s the cotiud 

mg board, sVi>-s it into the roof or gallcrs, or strike, it later than 

the first bound o[f the floor If A or B makes tlie first failure A 13 

out. If it is C or D, the in side scores an ace, and A continues 

semng alternate!' from each service space I lie out pli}cr nm 

take a fault} smite at his own option If he dor-, the act is 

plajtd out in the usual was 5 \ lien V is put out C goes in, then 

D, and last!} As partner B, and so on til the same rotation lj 

is not allowed to follow A’s first hand, as tlie latter ha, the adsm- 

tage of possibh storing the hr t ace Tlie placer who cams the 

ta. t arc of a game continues lening for the ne\t Tlie inodr of 

proof dure in a single handed match is prcci=ch the same, each 

plajtr gomg in alternate!' , hut has mg no partner to aid him It 

oftm happ 11, that both sides go in and out seacral times running 

without storing Tlie most difficult kind of rtmccs to take aie 

W i?, at! 11 ’ , V,hlt J l stnke5 t5,e fr0 ' lt will just alios c the out 

iZJS£XS h ' 1 * ' eIocit '’ ™< l the “nick” into the 
Irtf h f omcr Of tlie court. « m wT ~ i ai.. — 
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iwn At’ ”7* 1,1 mhs «au is struck in the 

Wlaf* ionc j m, £ t,,e flor>r ^ 311(3 list U, the ••tut," b\ winch thr 

raiil«r£ ,r a drsee I d ,n? T rotat ? 0 V ^ " tI[ *« « f«’nd motion 
a ‘b seen ding diagonal stroke inth the bat The follow 

tSjK. ?*»» B P“»d nwd at P. mot's Club, 


» The puns tn first, rlietlic- «M* lie pirn o- not, to U* «l'cW«l by lot, 

ta 3 The* taM toll ‘‘‘rut ritonS if from nj* aad left, V S m» r whlckcrtr 

' U 4 l h n^??i7 ’’lie^nr' mus* hit ore Pot In th- tt.arh-1 rr fo- tl it 

■* . whiit n! \cr to wliom 1.C sm ei tin slant when 1< I’l-v*. Imt 

jraUrSl 1 Mil jartn r must WJ. staul UMnl «™er «*» 

lil ' l«> psanl -Ion nu 1 no* ton Inrs tl » I r» on tl e frt nt 

^ 1 1 ? mast atnki tl e foo*. l*f -r It low uK *i'l «n *t } iy* Uwdm g 
tlie l’mea cnchiiir g the court 011 th* eul «jii»n te to tl«t in wh eb tl e «u» 

,tl L I ’ d 'a lob *er n\ V 1 v tic tire r- to the wren-s h, i-a fault, 1 it It mj 

b T In i' rri It the hall «tnS.a aitficiie-c h-fore it rvsc! < * th» f-oi t wall. It 

U s ‘ftfienng ff ain’t truel . tl . «rarrrr bisjartnrrh. it Iju Vcr «e,l 

twice It r» a liaa 1 « 1 *, eh ••.ertlwa* Jtrj. -1} e„e!o': at 
0 It 1<* fault— , 

a. If the p ncr U not In l>w pl« 1 ! 'ee 
l If thr lull Is ri • * ms' me- the |,e_ 
r incline, nr* fall In th' 1 oj 'reri-rt 
rt HI* tmrel.es tli roof 

e If tour) Mth' pill r-mlbr* ffnts, rr ersh 'Til. 

TIjc o it lUjc” tfia% UU it fitilt ii hi J !«w S but >llt > l*x r* tti 7 t t 
tall nn it counts a^alr s' Inn . 

10 Too ena-ecn’iie fault- jeit al at 1 oaf 

11 \n wit l'a,e-na) n r ' lake a Inll *«r,eil to li » jo re- 
in Tl 1 out b’aj ers n a, cl an tl c r i-nurt - o ice r al v i i w-rl> pi" ' 

II If a plajtr •liaigni'llj t,t< l a lo.ll 1* r >rt th- * m t 1* ui 1 it ct mu 

^■“iVahill 1 its tf e s*rfh< --ah c-earj 'for. t- on f? -* t* *» P !- a ?*> >t 
Vloarthekne*. (Tint 1 Its U ,* taetr » parti r i r bu-v ,r , 1' c- upt» »,a i <l 

th J*°?M r a 1-all lia- V»i tm ’el nr 1 as Vu* 1*1 t' ler, tie j nr- i-| i 

nar*rcr ir'j sWih- H asiftin a« t’ej j V-se 

16 Fserj rhasirsho I l,i ’oil* « fthei a, s* jr't’i *-s I-rc i”>. Ifh* e -ro* 
tlie lnatVcr t, to deci le Til tl r It la a let it it *-. 

17 UUrtl< upuct.a Inllr rgru'rftlici rt r-’ itl ts t’ c tcs-’ls ri 

are. n loll Jnttin; tl e/a!'e-r i *s < I . ir* r* . fa it* 

front walk is a let hut tf it U ts 111 ru< * le * te tea-’ i „ tie f r- na'l It 
count* asnmst the ntneir , , , ,, , 

IS Tlie mrijrs il ri*> i i- fr.al If 1 c 1 as t" i’ nl ' 1 *’ ” ask 

alwce, aul, If 1 cam rOM pc ‘uilj, the tn U to l- J ’ ' 1 < «r 
a^nn (H t ^ ) 

RAD-VUTZ, a town in tlu, Austrian tlucby of BnV owim, 
is silnated on the Sites" a, nl^ut 15 mile, from tic 
frontier of Moldavia It wn, formcrl} tlie seat of n Greek 
bi'liopric, removed to Oemowitz in 1786. and po- e-.-t" a 
cathedral with the tomlw of ee'tral Moldasian pnntt-v. 
It contains a Go' eminent stud, and manufacture, ]n]iir, 
glass, maehinerj, liccr, an<l brand'. In 18SQ lladvmz 
had 11,102 inhabitants. 

HAPBERTrS. head of the Tkmcdiotino nhU % of Corbie, 
near Amiens, from Sit to 851, and one of the mo-t pro 
mment theological wntcr- of lus age, wav Iwm at or near 
Sois=onb towards the close of the 8th ccntuvv, and ho nine 
a monk of Corine in 811. when he a^umed the cloister 
mine of Pascii \*>rc« He soon gained re<ogmtion a, a 
learned and successful teacher, and Adilliard, St Amknr 
the ajiostlc of Sweden, Odo bishop of Ik auvai-, and 
lVnnnus ahloot of Conn in Siaony may be mentioned 
among the more distinguished of hi pupil-. In {- 1 1 he 
"fis cho-en abbot, hut as a di'tiplrminu he wav more 
energetic than &uotc>-sful, and m 851 he resigned the ofbee 
In his official capacity he took jnrt in tlie snnul of Chiersy 
whitli condemned Gott'clnlk. Of tlie closing jier.od cf 
his li/c nothing is known, except that it wa., one of great 
literary nctiwty. 

Hi, works mclmle an Esjcutio j<i MnUhtnm, m tndic looks 
a la' ourable sjicumcri of the cwgt-isof tint p> noil, and tfi. LiUrth 
Correct Sanguine C/iji,'i, a pious ml joimlaih wnlttn treatise 
designed to pro. c tint tlie dtmaits m the Mtnmcnt an compktih 
changul the httir work, ongiriallj tnmi>o rd m sai, ifi'aida 

rti^il’o . P,atrinin, «Ji /* brothi r monk of torbic, who iininlaiii, d 
tint the bwl} mid blood of Cl i rest wire present m the Bucharest 
ouft spmtu thtcr ct secundum ]K>t. ntiam ” 'Jh }> 

Jirr/mis of Itadbcrtus (Si~j) l as also tikui cvccptmti to 1 \ 

Kh “XroTw ?Ut,< ' tti0ihl " S " lhL ,tt ‘‘ ,mcror CUu ' 1 ' 

RADCLI1 1 E, n town of I^mrasliirc, is sitmted on 
the mer ms ell, cros«ed bj a bridge of two arches, and on 
the Lancashire and Yorkslure Railwaj, 7 miles north wet 

l °r and 2 of Burj*. Tlie chuith 

, ot bt Bartholomew date? from the tunc of Hcnrv IV 
some of the Xoraan portions of tlie building b till remain. 


rebuilt Vn 3 GC % Sm 

» ail, to -, pnmacA thilnc am* w^anoO.^iSii? SSrt 1 “ 10 % ot ^ m ,84G > and fhn vs hole building restored in 3870-73. It 

possesses some good window? and several ancient monu 
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ments. Radcliffe Tower, dating from the 13 th century, 
and formerly an extensive manorial residence, is now 
a complete ruin. Cotton-weaving, calico-printing, and 
bleaching are the principal industries, and there are 
extensive collieries in the neighbourhood. The town is 
governed by a local board of health established in 1S66. 
The area of the urban sanitary district is 2453 acres, with 
a population in 1871 of 11,446, and in 1881 of 16,267. 

Kadclifie is so called from a cliff 'of red rock on the south side 
of the Invcll opposite the town. The manor was held by Edward 
the Confessor, and was conferred on Roger dc Poictou, bat was 
forfeited by him soon after the Domesday surrey. In the reign 
of Stephen it was granted to Banulph de Gemons, earl of Chester. 

RADCLIFFE, Ass Wap-d (1764-1823), novelist, was 
born in London on 9tb July 1764. She was tbe author of 
three novels unsurpassed of their hind in English litera- 
ture, The Romance of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794), The Italian (1797). The interval of three 
years between the successive publications is noticeable; 
works so elaborate, intricate, and closely interwoven could 
not be written in a burry. The second of the three novels 
is the one commonly associated with Mrs Radcliffe’s name, 
but tbe preference is probably due to the title ; each is an 
improvement on its predecessor, and the last is considerably 
the best on the whole in style as well as in plot and char- 
acter. She wrote two other novels before any of these, 
the Castles of Atldin and Dunbayne (1789) and the Sicilian 
Romance (1790), but they attracted no special attention 
and deserve none, although in them she works with the 
same romantic materials — dreadful castles, wild adventures, 
terrible characters. One other was written after the famous 
three, hut not published till 1826, three years after her 
death — Gaston de Elondeville, interesting as an elaborate 
study of costume and scenery, and valuable as a monument 
of ber accurate archaeological learning, but comparatively 
tedious as a story, though not without passages in her best 
style. The circumstances that turned Mrs Radcliffe to 
literature are not recorded in the meagre memoir published 
under her husband's direction. Her maiden name was 
Ward, and her parents, who are described as “ persons of 
great respectability, though engaged in trade,” in London, 
had literary relations. Her husband was an Oxford gradu- 
ate and proprietor and editor of the English Chronicle. 
After The Italian she gave up writing for publication, and 
was reported to have been driven mad by the horrors of 
her own creations. This was purely mythical. It appears 
that she never saw the Italian scenery which she depicts 
with such minuteness, and never left England but once, in 
the summer of 1794, after the completion of her Udolpho. 
A record of the tour was published in the following year, 
along with descriptions of a visit to the English Lakes, 
the beauties of which she was one of the first to celebrate. 
Of scenery, as might be judged from her novels, where the 
descriptions are often felt as a tedious impediment, Mrs 
Radcliffe was an enthusiastic amateur, and made driving 
tours with her husband every other summer through the 
English counties. She died in February 1823. 

As a novelist Mrs Kadclifie deserves a much higher place than 
is accorded to her in general estimation. Critics familiar with her 
works, from Sir Walter Scott downwards, have shown themselves 
fully alive to the difference ; but the general public confound her 
with puerile and extravagant imitators, who have vulgarized her 
favourite “properties" of rambling and ruinous old castles, dark, 
desperate, and cadaverous villains, secret passages, vaults, trapdoors, 
evidences of deeds of monstrous crime, sights and sounds of mys- 
terious horror. She deserves at least the credit of originality, but 
apart from thi3 there are three respects in which none of her numer- 
ous imitators approach her, — ingenuity of plot, fertility of incident, 
and skill in devising apparently supernatural occurrences capable 
of explanation by human agency and natural coincidence Except 
in her last and posthumously published work she never intr oduces 
the really supernatural, and, whether or not we agree with Sir 
Walter Scott that this limitation was a mistake in art, it must at 
least be acknowledged to impose a heavier burden on the author's 
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ingenuity. Her imitators found it easier to follow Horace Walpole 
in this point Some of the tragic situations in The Italian are 
worked out with a vivid power of imagination which it would be 
hard to parallel in English literature outside the range of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, with the minor celebrities of which Mrs lladcliffe 
may fairly challenge comparison. 

RADETZKY, Johann J. IV. A. F. C., Count of 
Radetz (1766-1858), field-marshal of Austria, was bom 
at Trzebnitz in Bohemia in 1766, to the nobility of which 
province his family belonged. He entered a cavalry regi- 
ment in 17S4 and served under Joseph IL and Laudon 
against the Turks in 1788 and 1789. In 1793 his regiment 
was sent to the lower Rhine, and from this tim e onwards 
Badetzky was engaged in the wars which were continued 
(with intermission) between Austria and France for the 
next twenty years. In 1796 he was adjutant to General 
Beaulieu, over whom Bonaparte won his first victories in 
Italy. In 1799, when the Austrians with Suwaroffs help 
reconquered Northern Italy, he distinguished himself at 
the battles of Novi and the Trebbia, displaying, accord- 
ing to the despatches of General Melas, great presence 
of mind in the midst of extreme danger. After the defeat 
of Marengo he was removed from Italy to Germany, and 
there took part in. the still more disastrous engagement 
of Holienlinden. In 1805 Radetzky, now major-general, 
was back in Italy, serving under the archduke Charles 
in the successful campaign of Caldiero, the fruits of which 
were lost by Mack’s capitulation at Ulm and the fall of 
Yienna. In 1809 he fought at Wagram. In 1813, when 
all the great powers of Europe combined against Napoleon, 
Radetzky was chief of the staff under Schwarzenberg, the 
Austrian commander-in-chief of the allied forces, and he 
now gained a reputation outside his own country. The 
plan of the battle of Leipsic is said to have been in great 
part Radetzky’s work, and in this engagement he was 
wounded. He entered Paris with the allied sovereigns 
in March 1814, and returned ’with them to the congress 
of Vienna, where he appears to have acted as an inter- 
mediary between Metternich and the czar Alexander, 
when these great personages were not on speaking terms. 
During the succeeding years of peace he disappeared from 
the public view- and narrowly escaped being pensioned 
off in 1829. The insurrection of the Papal Legations in 
1831 brought him, however, into active service again ; 
and on the retirement of General Frimont he was placed 
in command of all the Austrian forces in Italy, receiving 
in 1836 the dignity of field-marshal. Radetzky was now 
seventy years old, but twelve more years were to pass 
before the really historical part of his career opened. 
When he was eighty-two the revolution of 1S48 broke out. 
Milan rose in insurrection against its Austrian rulers, and 
after a struggle of five days Radetzky was forced to eva- 
cuate the city. Unable to retain any hold on Lombardy, 
he concentrated his troops at Verona, the fortifications of 
which were to a great extent his own creation. Charles 
Albert, king of Sardinia, now declared war upon Austria, 
occupied Milan, and laid siege to Peschiera. Radetzky, 
after the arrival of reinforcements, moved southwards to 
Mantua, and attempted from that point to turn the Sar- 
dinian flank; he was, however, defeated on the Mincio, 
and Peschiera fell into the enemy’s hands. Radetzky, 
nevertheless, was secure in the possession of Verona and 
Mantua ; and, after being still further reinforced, he re- 
sumed the offensive in July, defeated the Sardinians at Cus- 
tozza and in several other encounters, and advanced victori- 
ously upon Milan, where, on 6th August, an armistice was 
concluded, the Sardinian army retiring behind the Ticino 
During the succeeding months, while Vienna and the 
central provinces of the Austrian empire appeared likely to 
fall into anarchy, Radetzky’s army remained firm in its 
loyalty to the old order of things, and declined to enter 
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into relations -with, the democratic leaders. It was in fact 
at this time the mainstay of the house of Hapsburg, while 
everything around the central government tottered ; and, 
when the restoration of authority began, and the young 
emperor Francis Joseph ascended the throne that had been, 
by his imbecile predecessor, Radetzky gave to 
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emperor Francis josepn ascenaea tne tnrone urn naa 
vacated by his imbecile predecessor, Badetzky gave w 
the new monarch the prestige of a crushing victory over 
his Italian enemies. The armistice was denounced by 
Charles Albert on the 12th of March 1849. On the 20th 
Badetzky crossed the Ticino at Pavia, and on the 23d he 
annihilated the Italian army at Novara. Peace followed 
this brief and decisive campaign, and for the nest eight 
years Radetzky governed upper Italy. He retired from 
sendee in 1857, and died at the age of ninety-two in the 
following year. Radetzky was idolized by the Austrian 
arm}’, but his reputation as a general has not survived him. 

RADHAXPUR, a petty state of India, within the group 
of states under the supervision of the political superintend- 
ent of Palanpur ; it is situated in the north-western corner 
of Gujarat, close to the Runn of Cutch, Bombay presidency, 
and lies between 23° 26' aud 23° 58' N. lat. and between 
71° 2S' and 72° 3' K long. The country is an open plain 
without hills and with few trees, square in shape, and about 
35 miles across. Including the pergunnahs of Munjpur and 
Sami, it contains an area of 1 150 square miles with a popu- 
lation (1881) of 98,129 (males 50,903, females 47,226), 
the majority being Hindus. Though subject to very great 
extremes of heat and cold, the climate is healthy. The 
estimated yearly revenue of the state is from £50,000 to 
£60,000. Its chief products are cotton, wheat, and all tlic 
common varieties of grain ; the only manufacture of any 
importance is the preparation of a fine description of salt- 
petre. Radhanpur came under British protection in 181 9, 
when the nawab applied for aid to check the raids of mar- 
auders. No tribute is exacted and its domestic relations 
are left entirely free. 

Radhanpur, chief town of the state and the seat of the 
nawab, had a population of 14,722 in 1881. The nearest 
railway station is at Kharagoda, 40 miles distant. 

RADiATA This term was introduced by Cuvi er j n 
1*1,7 t ° 1 deno e tllc lo V est ot ** four great animal groups 

radiafT rf Tv S ; , He defiDed them as P^sessing 
It , * T d ° f b ‘ J eraI s }' mmeti y> and as apparently 
destitute of nervous system and sense organs, as having the 
circulatory system rudimentaiy or absent, and the respira- 

Kv °T n • Ta°a C °T ensive with tbe s wRice of the 
bodj , he included under this title and definition five 

classes, — Eckinodermata, Acalepha, Entozoa, PoK-pL and 
■ Infusoria. Lamarck (Hist. nat. d. finite. fE 

arris’ : tzixi vgsrz 

including ,1™ nnd „ tll . comZn S £' f »' 

STtbe Xr Pr °!S “ l'sisT t r d " d 
distinguished ’.he &&££ 

Acalepha, and Hydrozoa whilo chinodermata, Anthozoa, 
term Radiata as including “T T n ? to the 


These attempts, however, to perpetuate the usage were 
finally discredited by Huxley’s important Lectures on Com - 
mnrntStv Annfnmn flfifistV in which tile term was finnllv 
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Polypi, regarding 1 their cf ? ch A n0d ? mjata ’ Acalepha, and 
Echinoderniata as “an exagceraF lnt ° f 9“! enterata and - 
differences” (Essay on C^ r ° f ^ anat °mical 
' y Classification, London, 1859). 


finally discredited by Huxleyris important Lectures on Uom - 
parative Anatomy (1864), in which the term was finally 
abolished, and the “radiate mob ” finally distributed among 
the Echinoderniata, Polyzoa, Vermes (Platylielminthes), 
Coelenterata, and Protozoa. On radiate symmetry, see 
Morphology. Compare also Cuvier, Animal Kingdom, 
Echinodermata, Corals, <kc. 

RADIATION and CONVECTION. 1. TVhcn a red- 
hot cannon ball is taken out of a furnace and suspended in 
the air it is observed to cool, to part with heat, and it 
continues to do so at a gradually diminishing rate till it 
finally reaches the temperature of the room. But the pro- 
cess by which this effect is produced is a very complex 
one. If the hand be held at a distance of a few inches 
from the hot hall on either side of it or beloir it, the feeling 
of warmth experienced is considerable; but it becomes 
intolerable when tlic hand is held at the same distance 
above the ball. Even this rude form of experiment is 
sufficient to show that two processes of cooling are simul- 
taneously at work, — one which apparently leads to the loss 
of heat in all directions indifferently, another which leads 
to a special loss in a vertical direction upwards. If the ex- 
periment is made in a dark room, into which a ray- of sun- 
light is admitted so as to throw a shadow of the ball on a 
screen, we see that the column of air above the ball also 
casts a distinct shadow. It is, in fact, a column of air verv 
irregularly heated by contact with the ball, and rising, in 
obedience to hydrostatic laws, in the colder and denser air 
around it This conveyance of heat by the motion of 
the heated body 1 itself is called convection • the process by 
which heat is lost indifferently- in all directions is called 
radiatton . These two processes are entirely different in 
their nature, laws, and mechanism : but we have to treat 
of both in the present article. 

2. To illustrate how the third method by which heat can 
betransferred, viz., conduction (see Hkat, vol. si. » 577) 
is involved in this process, let the cannon ball (which fir 
this purpose should be a large one) be again heated and at 
once immersed in water until it just ceases to be luminous 
m the dark, and then he immediately hung up in the air 
After a short period it again becomes red-hot all over, and 
the phenomenon then proceeds precisely as before, except 
that the surface of the ball does not become so hot as 
was before being plunged in the water. This fonn of 
experiment, which requires that the interior shall be very 
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IITI! ? th lam P;Wack, to make the loss bv radia- 
i , £ reat as possible, the difference of temperature 

part carries its keawfi TtS? “ y ***}*»> and eacl > 
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of clear ice is cut into tlic form of a large burning-glass it 
can be employed to inflame tinder by concentrating tlie 
sun’s rays, and tlic lens docs the work nearly as rapidly 
as if it had been made of glass. It is certainly not what 
we ordinarily call “ heat ” which can be transmitted under 
conditions like these. Badiation is undoubtedly a trans- 
ference of energy, which was in the form commonly called 
heat in the radiating body, and becomes heat in a body 
which absorbs it; but it is transformed as it leaves the first 
body, and retransformed when it is absorbed by the second. 
Until the comparatively recent full recognition of the con- 
servation and transformation of energy it was almost im- 
possible to form precise ideas on matters like this ; and, 
consequently, we find in the writings even of men like 
Prcvost and Sir J. Leslie notions of the wildest character 
as to the mechanism of radiation. Leslie, strangely, re- 
garded it as a species of “ pulsation ” in the air, in some 
respects analogous to sound, and propagated with the same 
speed as sound. Prdvost, on tlic other hand, says, “ Le 
calorique est un fluide discret; cliaquc Element de calo- 
rique suit constamment la mGine ligne droitc, tant qu’aucun 
obstacle ne l’arrete. Dans un espace chaud, chaquc point 
est traverse sans cesse en tout sens par des filets de 
calorique.” 

4. The more intensely the cannon ball is lfeated the 
more luminous does it become, and also the more nearly 
white is the light which it gives out. So well is this 
known that in almost all forms of civilized speech there 
are terms corresponding to our “i*ed-liot,” “white-hot,” ike. 
As another instance, suppose a powerful electric current 
is made to pass through a stout iron wire. The wire 
becomes gradually. hotter, up to a certain point, at which 
the loss by radiation and convection just balances the 
gain of heat/ by electric resistance. And as it becomes 
hotter the'^amount of its radiation increases, till at a 
definite temperature it becomes just visible in the dark 
by red rays of low refrangibility. As it becomes still 
hotter the whole radiation increases j the red rays formerly 
given off become more luminous, and are joined by others 
of higher refrangibility. This process goes on, the whole 
amount of radiation still increasing, each kind of visible 
light becoming more intense, and new rays of light of 
higher refrangibility coining in, until the whole becomes 
yfhite, i.e., gives off all tlic more efficient kinds of visible 
/light in much the same relative proportion as that in 
/ which they exist in sunlight. Wien the circuit is broken, 

exactly the same phenomena occur in the reverse order, 
the various kinds of light disappearing later as their 
refrangibility is less. But the radiation continues, grow- 
ing weaker every instant, even after the whole is dark. 
This simple observation irresistibly points to tlic con- 
clusion that tlie so-called “ radiant heat ” is precisely the 
same phenomenon as “ light,” only the invisible rays are 
still less refrangible than the lowest red, and that our 
sense of sight is confined to rays of a certain definite 
range of refrangibility, while the sense of touch comes 
in where sight fails us. Sir W. Herscliel in 1798, by 
placing the bulb of a thermometer in the solar spectrum 
formed by a flint-glass prism, found that the highest 
temperature was in the dark region outside the lowest 
visible red, — a result amply verified at tlie time by others, 
though warmly contested by Leslie. 

5. This striking conclusion is not without close ana- 
logies in connexion with the other senses, especially that 
of hearing. Thus it lias long been known that the “ range 
of hearing” differs considerably in different individuals, 
some, for instance, being painfully affected by the chirp 

. of a cricket, which is inaudible to others whose general 
hearing is quite as good. Extremely low notes, on the 
other hand, of whose existence we have ample dynamical 
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evidence, are not heard by any one; when perceived at 
all they are felt. 

6. We may now rapidly run over the principal facta 
characteristic of the behaviour of visible rays (see Light), 
and point out how far each has been found to characterize 
that of so-called “ radiant heat ” under similar conditions. 

(a) Bectilinear propagation : an opaque screen which is 
placed so as to intercept the sun’s light intercepts its 
heat also, whether it be close to the observer, at a few 
miles from him (as a cloud or a mountain), or 240,000 
miles off (as the moon in a total eclipse). (L) Speed of 
propagation : this must be of the same order of magni- 
tude, at least, for both phenomena, i.e., 186,000 miles 
or so per second ; for the sun’s heat ceases to be percep- 
tible the moment an eclipse becomes total, and is perceived 
again the instant the edge of the sun’s disk is visible, 
(c) Beflexion: the law must be exactly the same, for 
the heat-producing rays from a star are concentrated by 
Lord Bosse’s great reflector along with its light, (d) 
Befraction : when a lens is not achromatic its principal 
focus for red rays is farther off than that for blue rays ; 
that for dark heat is still farther off. Herscliel’s deter- 
mination of the warmest region of tlic spectrum (§ 4 above) 
is another case in point, (e) Oblique radiation : an illumi- 
nated or . a. feelf-luminous surface appears equally bright 
however it is inclined to the line of sight. The radiation 
of heat from a hot blackened surface (through an aperture 
which it appears to fill) is sensibly tlie same however it be 
inclined (Leslie, Fourier, Mclloni). (f) Intensity: when 
there is no absorption by the way tlie intensity of the light 
received from a luminous point-source is inversely as the 
square of the distance. The same is true of dark heat. 
But this is not a new analogy ; it is a mere consequence 
of (a) rectilinear propagation. (</) Selective absorption: 
light which has been sifted by passing tbrougli one plate 
of blue glass passes in much greater percentage through 
a second plate of tlie same glass, and in still greater 
percentage through a third. Tlie same is true of radiant 
heat, even when tlie experiment is made with uncoloured 
glass ; for clear glass absorbs certain colours of dark heat 
more than others (De Laroche, Melloni). ( h ) Interference 
bands, whether produced by two mirrors or by gratings, 
characterize dark heat as well as light ; only they indicate 
longer waves (Fizeau and Foucault), (i) Polarization 
and double refraction : with special apparatus, such as 
plates of mica split by heat into numerous parallel films, 
the polarization of dark heat is easily established. When 
two of these bundles are so placed as to intercept the heat, 
an unsplit film of mica interposed between them allows 
the heat to pass, or arrests it, as it is made to rotate in its 
own plane (Forbes), (j) By proper chemical adjustments 
photographs of a region of the solar spectrum beyond 
tlie visible red have been obtained (Abney). We might 
mention more, but those given above, when considered 
together, are conclusive. In fact (6) or (t) alono would 
almost settle tlie question. 

7. But there is a superior as well as an inferior limit of 
visible rays. Light whose period of vibration is too small 
to produce any impression on the optic nerve can be 
degraded by fluorescence (see Light) into visible rays, 
and can also bo detected by its energetic action on various 
photographic chemicals. In fact photographic portraits 
can be taken in a room which appears absolutely dark to 
the keenest eyesight. By one or other of these processes 
tlie solar spectrum with its dark lines and the electric arc 
with its bright lines have been delineated to many times 
the length of their visible ranges. The electric arc especially 
gives (in either of these ways) a spectrum of extraordinary 
length ; for we can examine it, as we can not examine 
sunlight, before it lias suffered any sensible absorption. 
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8. Thus radiation is one phenomenon, and (as we shall 
find) the spectrum of a black body (a conception roughly 
realized in the carbon poles of an electric lamp) is continu- 
ous from the longest possible wave-length to the shortest 
which it is hot enough to emit. These various groujjs of 
rays, however, are perceived by us in very different ways, 
whether by direct impressions of sense or by the different 
modes in which they effect physical changes or transforma- 
tions. The only way as yet known to us of treating them 
all alike is to convert their energy into the lieat-form and 
measure it as such. This we can do in a satisfactory 
manner by the thermo-electric pile and galvanometer. 

9. Of the history of the gradual development of the 
theory of radiation we can give only the main features. 
The apparent concentration of cold by a concave mirror, 
which had been long before observed by Porta, was redis- 
covered by Pictet, and led to the extremely important 
enunciation of the Law of Exchanges by Prevost in 1793. 
As we have already seen, Prevost’s idea of the nature of 
radiation was a corpusculai one, no doubt greatly influenced 
in this direction by the speculations of Lesago (see Atom). 
But the value of his theory as a . concise statement of 
facte and a mode of co-ordinating {tfifn is not thereby 
materially lessened. AYe give his own statements in the 
following close paraphrase, in which the \talics are re- 
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of heat ; and we must also introduce some results of tho 
splendid investigations of Sadi Carnot (3824), which cast 
an entirely new light on tho whole subject of heat. 

33. Prevost’s leading idea was that all bodies, whether 
cold or hot, are constantly radiating beat. Tills of itself 
was a very great step. It is distinctly enunciated in the 
term “exchange" which lie employs. And from the way 
in which he introduces it it is obvious that he means 
(though ho does not expressly say so) that tho radiation 
from a body depends on its own nature and temperature 
alone, and is independent altogether of the nature and 
temperature of any adjacent body. This also tvas a step 
in advance, and of the utmost value. It will be seen later 
that Prevost was altogether wrong in his assumption of 
the geometrical rate of adjustment of differences of 
temperature, — a statement originally made l>y Newton, 
but true only approximately, and even so for very small 
temperature differences alone. Newton in the Queries to 
the third book of ins Ojitirs distinctly recognizes the pro- 
pagation of heat from a hot body to a cold one by the 
vibrations of an intervening medium. But he says no- 
thing as to bodies of the same' temperature. 

12, To Carnot wo owe the proposition that the thermal 
motility of a system cannot be increased by internal actions. 
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ments. To this we will recur.) His desire to escape the 
difficulties of surface-reflexion led him to consider the radia- 
tion inside an imperfectly transparent body in the enclo- 
sure above spoken of. He thus arrived at an immediate 
proof of the existence of internal radiation, which recruits 
the stream of radiant heat in any direction step by step 
precisely to the amount by which it has been weakened by 
absorption. Thus the radiation and absorption rigorously 
compensate one another, not merely in quantity but in 
quality also, so that a body which is specially absorptive 
of one particular ray is in the same proportion specially 
radiative of the same ray, its temperature being the same 
in both cases. To complete the statement, all that is 
necessary is to show how one ray may differ from another, 
viz., in intensity, wave-length, and polarization. 

14. The illustrations which Stewart brought forward in 
support of his theory are of the two following kinds. (1) He 
experimentally verified the existence of internal radiation, 
to which his theory had led him. This he did by show- 
ing that a thick plate of rock-salt (chosen on account of its 
comparative transparency to heat-radiations) radiates more 
than a thin one at the same temperature, — surrounding 
bodies being in this case of course at a lower temperature, 
so that the effect should not be masked by transmission. 
The same was found true of mica and of glass. (2) He 
showed that each of these bodies is more opaque to radia- 
tions from a portion of its own substance than to radiation 
in general. Then comes his conclusion, based, it will be 
observed, on his fundamental assumption as to the nature of 
tlie equilibrium radiation in an enclosure. It is merely a 
detailed explanation that, once equilibrium has been arrived 
at, the consequent uniformity of radiation throughout the 
interior of a body requires the step-by-step compensation 
already mentioned. And thus he finally arrives at the state- 
ment that at any temperature a body's radiation is exactly 
the same both as to quality and quantity as that of its 
absorption from the radiation of a black body at the same 
temperature. In symbolical language Stewart’s proposi- 
tion (extended in virtue of a principle always assumed) 
amounts to this : — at any one temperature let R be the 
radiation of a black body, and eR (where e is never greater 
than 1) that of any other substance, both for the same 
definite wave-length ; then the substance will, while at 
that temperature, absorb the fraction e of radiation of that 
wave-length, whatever be the source from which it comes. 
The last clause contains the plausible assumption already 
referred to. Stewart proceeds to show, in a very original 

, and ingenious way, that his result is compatible ■with the 
known facts of reflexion, refraction, &c., and arrives at 
the conclusion that for internal radiation parallel to a 
plane the amount is (in isotropic bodies) proportional to 
the refractive index. Of course, when the restriction of 
parallelism to a plane is removed the internal radiation is 
found to be proportional to the square of the refractive 
index. This obvious completion of the statement was first 
given by Stewart himself at a somewhat later date. 

15. So far Stewart had restricted his work to “dark 
heat," as it was then called • and he says that he did so 
expressly in order to confine himself to rays “which were 
universally acknowledged to produce heat by their absorp- 
tion.” But he soon proceeded to apply himself to luminous 
radiations. And here he brought forward the extremely 
important fact that “ coloured glasses invariably lose their 
colour in the fire ” when exactly at the temperature of the 
coals behind them, i.e., they compensate exactly for their 
absorption by their radiation. But a red glass when 
colder than the coals behind appears red, while if it be 
hotter than they are it appears green. He also showed 
that a piece of china or earthenware with a dark pattern 
on a light ground appears to have a light pattern on a 
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dark ground when it is taken out of the fire and examined 
in a dark room. Hence he concluded that his extension 
of Prevost’s theory was true for luminous rays also. 

16. In this part of the subject he had been anticipated, 
for Fraunhofer had long ago shown that the flame of a 
candle when examined by a prism gives bright lines (i.e., 
maxima of intensity of radiation) in the position of the 
constituents of a remarkable double dark line (i.e., minima 
of radiation) in the solar spectrum, which he called D. 
Hallows ililler had afterwards more rigorously verified the 
exact coincidence of these bright and dark lines. But 
Foucault 1 went very much farther, and proved that the 
electric arc, which shows these lines bright in its spectrum, 
not only intensifies their blackness in the spectrum of sun- 
light transmitted through it, but produces them as dark 
lines in the otherwise continuous spectrum of the light 
from one of the carbon points, when that light is made by 
reflexion to pass through the arc. Stokes about 1850 
pointed out the true nature of the connexion of these 
phenomena, and illustrated it by a dynamical analogy 
drawn from sound. He stated his conclusions to Sir W. 
Thomson, 2 who (from 1852 at least) gave them regularly 
in his public lectures, always pointing out that one con- 
stituent of the solar atmosphere is certainly sodium, and 
that others are to be discovered by the coincidences of 
solar dark lines with bright lines given by terrestrial sub- 
stances rendered incandescent in the state of vapour. 
Stokes’s analogy is based on the fact of synchronism (long 
ago discussed by Hooke and others), viz., that a musical 
string is set in vibration when the note to which it is tuned 
is sounded in its neighbourhood. Hence we have only to 
imagine a space containing a great number of such strings, 
all tuned to the same note. Such an arrangement would 
form, as it were, a medium which, when agitated, would 
give that note, but which would be set in vibration by, 
and therefore diminish the intensity of, that particular 
note in any mixed sound which passed through it. 

IT. Late in 1S59 appeared Kirclilioff’s first paper on 
the Subject. 3 He supplied one important omission in 
Stewart’s development of the theory by showing why it 
is necessary to use as an absorbing body one colder than 
the source in order to produce reversal of spectral lines. 
This we will presently consider. Kirclihoff’s proof of the 
equality of radiating and absorbing powers is an elaborate 
but unnecessary piece of mathematics, called for in con- 
sequence of his mode of attacking the question. He chose 
to limit his reasoning to special wave-lengths by introduc- 
ing the complex mechanism of the colours of thin plates 
(Light, vol. xiv. p. 608), and a consequent appeal to 
Fourier’s theorem (Harmonic Analysis, vol. xi. p. 481), 
instead of to the obviously permissible assumption of a sub- 
stance imperfectly transparent for one special wave-length, 
but perfectly transparent for all others ; and he did not, 
as Stewart had done, carry his reasoning into the interior 
of the body. With all its elaboration, his mode of attack- 
ing the question leads us no farther than could Stewart’s. 
Both are ultimately based on the final equilibrium of tem- 
perature in an enclosure required by Carnot’s principle, 
and both are, as a consequence, equally inapplicable to 
exceptional cases, such as the behaviour of fluorescent or 
phosphorescent substances. In fact (see Thermodynamics) 
Carnot’s principle is established only on a statistical basis 
of averages, and is not necessarily true when we are deal- 
ing with portions of space, which, though of essentially 
finite dimensions, are extremely small in comparison with 
the sentient part of even the tiniest instrument for measur- 
ing temperature. 

1 L’lnetitut, 7th February 1849 ; see Phil. Mar;., 1860, i. p. 193. 

2 Brit. Assoc., President's address, 1871. 

s Pogg. Ann., or Phil. Moq.. ISfO. 
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18. Kirchhoff's addition to Stewart’s result may be'given 
•as follows. Let radiation r, of the same particular wave- 
length as that spoken of in § 14, fall on the substance ; er 
of it will be absorbed, and (1 - e)r transmitted. This will 
be Tecraited by the radiation of the substance itself, so 
that the whole amount for that particular wave-length 
becomes (1 - e)r + ell, or r - «(?• - B). Thus the radiation 
is weakened only when B<r, a condition which requires 
that the source (even if it be a black body) should be at 
a higher temperature than the absorbing substance {§ 4, 
above). But the converse is, of course, not necessarily 
true. This part of the subject, as well as the special work 
of Ivirclilioff and of Bunsen, belongs properly to spectrum 
analysis (see Spectroscopy). 

19. From the extension of Prdvost’s theory, obtained in 
either of the ways just explained, we see at once how the 
constancy of the radiation in an enclosure is maintained. 
In the neighbourhood of and perpendicular to the surfaces 
of a black body it is wholly due to radiation, near a 
transparent body wholly to transmission. A body which 
reflects must to the same extent be deficient in its radia- 
tion and transmission ; thus a perfect reflector can neither 
radiate nor transmit. And a body ■which polarizes by 
reflexion must supply by radiation what is requisite to 
render the whole radiation unpolarized. A body, such as 
a plate of tourmaline, which polarizes transmitted light, 
must radiate light polarized in the same piano as that 
which it absorbs. Kirchhoff and Stewart independently 
gave this beautiful application. 

20. Empirical formulae representing more or less closely 
the law of cooling of bodies, whether by radiation alone or 
by simultaneous radiation and convection, harm at least an 
historic interest. Wliat is called Newton’s Law of Cool- 
ing was employed by Fourier in his Theorie Analytinue 
«e la C/taleur. Here the rate of surface-loss was taken as 
proportional to the excess of temperature over surrounding 
bodies For small differences of temperature it is accurate 
enough in its applications, such as to the corrections for 
loss of heat m experimental determinations of specific heat, 
Ac., but it was soon found to give results much below the 
truth, even when the excess of temperature was only 10' C. 
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nature of the surface of the cooling body. It is found 
to be proportional to a power of the pressure of the 
surrounding gas (the power depending on the nature of 
the gas), and also to a definite power of the temperature 
evc cR o, The reader must be referred to French treatises, 
especially that of Desains, for further information. 

23. Our knowledge of the numerical rate of surface- 
emission is as yet scanty, but the following data, due to 
Nicol, 1 may be useful in approximate calculations. Loss 
in heat units (1 lb water raised 1° C. in temperature) per 
square foot per minute, from 

Bright copper 1‘00 0\ r »l 0‘42 

Blackened copper 2 "03 I ‘40 l‘3f». 

The temperatures of body and enclosure were 58" C. and 8* 
C., and the pressure of contained air in the three columns 
was about 30, 4, and 0'4 inches of mercury respectively. 
The enclosure was blackened. 

24. Scanty as is our knowledge of radiation, it is not at 
all surprising that that of convection should be almost nil, 
except as regards some of its practical applications. Here 
we have to deal with a problem of hydrokinctics of a 
character, even in common cases, of far higher difficulty 
than many hydrokinctic problems of which not even ap- 
proximate solutions have been obtained. 

25. What is called Doppler’s Principle (Light, vol. xiv. 
p. 614) has more recently 2 led Stewart to some curious 
speculations, which a simple example will easily explain. 
Suppose two parallel plates of the same substance, per- 
fectly transparent except to one definite wave-length, to 
be moving towards or from one another. Each, we pre- 
sume, will radiate ns before, and on that account cool ; 
hut the radiation wluch reaches cither is no longer of the 
kind which alone it can absorb, whether it conic directly 
from the other, or is part of its own or of the other s 
radiation reflected from the enclosure. Hence it would 
appear that relative motion is incompatible with temper- 
ature equilibrium in nn enclosure, nnd thus that there 
must ho some effect analogous to resistance to the motion. 

" e ™ a y S ct ovor fins difficulty if we adopt the former 
speculation of Stewart, referred to in brackets in S 13 
above. For this would lead to the result that, ns soon os 
either of the bodies has cooled, ever so slightly, the radia- 
tion m t ic enclosure should become that belonging to a 

n , Si ' gWIy b /6 ,,er temperature than before, 
and thus the plates would be furnished with radiation 
winch they could at once absorb, and bo gradually heated 
to their former temperature. 3 

26. A very recent speculation, founded by Boltzmann* 
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closure, with or without one of the bodies present in it. 
For one of the fundamental equations gives 
dE dp 
rfr — at P’ 

•where t is the absolute temperature. If f be the pressure 
on unit surface, 3/ is the energy per unit of volume, and 
this equation becomes 

Hence it follows at once that, if the fundamental assump- 
tions be granted, the energy of radiation of a black body 
per unit volume of the enclosure is proportional to the 
fourth power of the absolute temperature. It is not a 
little remarkable that Stefan 1 had some years previously 
shown that this very expression agrees more closely with 
the experimental determinations of Dulong and Petit than 
does their own empirical formula. 

27. It would appear .from this expression that, if an 
impervious enclosure containing only one black body in 
thermal equilibrium is separated into two parts by an 
impervious partition, any alteration of volume of the part 
not containing the black body will produce a corresponding 
alteration of the radiation in its interior. It will now 
correspond to that of a second black body, whose tempera- 
ture is to that of the first in the inverse ratio of the fourth 
roots of the volumes of the detached part of the enclosure. 

28. Lecher 2 has endeavoured to show that the distri- 
bution of energy among the constituents of the radiation 
from a black body does not alter with temperature. Such 
a result, though apparently inconsistent with many well- 
known facts, appears to be consistent with and to harmonize 
many others. It accords perfectly with the notion of the 
absolute uniformity (statistical) of the energy in an en- 
closure, and its being exactly that of a black body, even if 
the contents (as in § 25) consist of a body which can radiate 
one particular quality of light alone. And if this be the 
case it will also follow that the intensity of radiation of 
any one wave-length by any one body in a given state 
depends on the temperature in exactly the same way as 
does the whole radiation from a black body. Unfor- 
tunately this last deduction does not accord with Melloni’s 
results ; at least the discrepance from them would appear 
to be somewhat beyond what could fairly be set down to 
error of experiment. But it is in thorough accordance 
with the common assumption (§ 14) that" the percentage 
absorption of any particular radiation does not depend on 
the temperature of the source. The facts of fluorescence 
and phosphorescence, involving the radiation of visible 
rays at temperatures where even a black body is invisible, 
have not yet been dealt with under any general theory of 
radiation; though Stokes has pointed out a dynamical 
explanation of a thoroughly satisfactory character, they re- 
main outside the domain of Carnot’s principle, (p. G. T.) 

RADIOMETER. See Pneumatics, vol. xix. p. 249. 

RADISH. See Horticulture, vol. xii pp. 2S6, 2S7. 

RADNOR, an inland county of South Wales, is situated 
between 52° 5' and 52° 25' N. lat. and between 2° 57' 
and 3° 25' W. long., and is bounded E. by Hereford and 
Shropshire, N. by Montgomery, W. by Cardigan, 'and S. 
by Brecknock. Its greatest length from north to south is 
about 30 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 
about 33 miles. The area is 276,552 acres, or 432 square 
miles. 

The greater part of the surface of the county is hilly, 
and the centre is occupied by a mountainous tract called 
Radnor Forest, running nearly east and west, its highest 
summit reaching 2163 feet. Towards the south and 
south-east the hills are much less elevated and the valleys 

1 Silzungsler. d. b. Ak. in If Yen, 1879. 

1 Wiedemann’s Ann., 18S2, xvii. 


widen out into considerable plains, abounding with small 
rivulets. The hills for the most part present smooth and 
rounded outlines, but the valley of the Wye is famed for 
its beauty. The higher ranges are covered with heath, 
but there is good pasturage on the lower slopes. The 
smaller elevations are frequently clothed with wood. The 
prevailing strata are the Lower Silurian rocks; but in the 
east there is a considerable area occupied by Old Red Sand- 
stone, and throughout the county felspathic ash and green- 
stone are found, while near Old Radnor there is a large 
patch of Silurian limestone. Lead and copper are said to 
exist,- but not in quantities sufficient to pay the working. 
There are saline, sulphurous, and chalybeate wells at Llan- 
drindod. The Wye enters the county in the north-west, 
IS miles from its source in Plinlimmon, and flowing in a 
south-easterly direction divides it from Brecknock, until it 
bends north-east and reaches Hay, after which it for some 
distance forms the boundary with Hereford. Its prin- 
cipal tributary is the Ithon, which flows south-west and 
joins it 7 miles above Builtli. The Teme, flowing south- 
east, forms the northern boundary of the county with 
Shropshire. The Llugw, rising in the northern part of 
the county, flows south-east into Hereford, a little below 
Presteigne. 

Agriculture . — The climate is somewhat damp, and in the spring 
cold and ungenial. The greater part of the county is suitable only 
for pasturage, but there is some good arable land in the valleys in 
the southern and south-eastern districts, which produces excellent 
crops of turnips, oats, and Welsh barley, the soil being chiefly 
open shaly clay, although in the east there is an admixture of red 
sandstone soils. In 1884 there were 156,628 acres, or about five- 
ninths of the total area, under cultivation, and of these 114,242 
acres, or about four-fifths, were in permanent pasture. Of the 
21,356 acres under corn crops 12,243 acres, or more than half, 
were under oats, whilst wheat occupied 5200 acres and barley 3853. 
Green crops occupied only' 7100 acres, of which 1107 were under 
potatoes and 56S2 under turnips. Horses numbered 9249 (3755 
used solely for agricultural purposes), cattle 30,917 (10,223 cows 
and heifers in milk or in c.llf), and sheep as many as 244,771. 
The inhabitants are dependent almost solely on agriculture, the 
manufactures being confined cliiclly to coarse cloth, stockiugs, and 
flannel for home use. 

Jlaihcays . — The county is intersected by several lines: the 
Central Wales Railway runs south-west from Knighton to Llan- 
dovery ; another line runs south-eastwards by Rhayader and Builth 
and joins the Hereford line, which passes by- Hay and Talgarth ; 
while another branch line passes by Kincton to New Radnor. 

Administration and Population . — Radnor comprises six hun- 
dreds, but contains no municipal borough. It has one court of 

S uarter sessions and is divided into six petty- and special sessional 
ivisions. The ancient borough of Radnor (population 2005) is 
governed by the provisions of an old charter, and lias a commission 
of the peace. The county contains sixty civil parishes with part of 
one other, and is partly in the diocese of St David’s and partly in 
that of Hereford. It returns one member to the House of Com- 
mons. The population in 1871 was 25,430 and in 1881 it was 
23,528, of whom 11,939 were males and 11,589 females. The 
number of inhabited houses was 4775. The average number of 
persons to an acre was 0-09 and of acres to a person 11 '75. _ 

History and Antiquities . — During the Roman occupation the 
district was included in the province of Siluria. The Roman road 
from Cliester to Cnermartlien entered, the northern extremity of 
tlic county near Newtown and, following the valley of the Ithon, 
crossed tfie Wye and entered Brecknockshire near the town of 
Builtli. There are remains of a Roman station at Cym near Llan- 
drindod, and at Waplcy Hill near Presteigne there is a very good 
example of a British camp. The district was afterwards included 
chiefly- in Powis, but partly in Gwent and partly in Fcryllwge. It 
was made a county by Henry V IIL Anciently it was called Maesy- 
fedd. The name Radnor is also of very great antiquity, and occurs 
in the Cambrian annals as early as 1196. There are no ancient 
castles claiming special notice, and the only ecclesiastical ruin of 
importance is that of the abbey of Cwm-Hir, founded for the Cis- 
tercians in 1143, and occupying a romantic situation in the vale of 
Clywedog. A considerable portion of the ancient building lias been 
used as materials for the adjoining modern mansion. 

RADOM, a government of Poland, occupying a trian- 
gular space between the Vistula and the Pilica and bounded 
on the N. by Warsaw and Siedlce, on the E. by Lublin, 
on the S. by Austrian Galicia and Kielce, and on the W. 
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Sue deposits. The Vistula skirts the government on 
the south° and cast and is an important means of corn 
muaication, several hundreds of light boats (gfffai/O 
descending the river every year, while steamers ply as f« 
up as Secfomierz. The Sfdomierz district is occasional!} 
exposed to disastrous inundations of the river. The tnb 
takes of the Vistula (Monika, Kamienn^and several 
others) are hut short and small, while those of the Tib 
are mere streams sluggishly flowing amidst marshes. 

The population (644,630 in 1882) is Polish for the most l«rt, onC- 
sorcntli king Jews. According to creed tlie proportious are 
Roman Catholic 84 0 per cent., Jewish 14-6, Protestant 13, aiiu 
Greek 0'1 per cent The chief occupation of the inhabitants is 
agriculture, the principal crops being wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, 
and beetroot (for sugar). Com is exported and jwtatoes hugclj 
used for distillation. In 1879 there were 148 manufacturing estab- 
lishments (197 in 1SS3), emploving 1708 hands, with an aggregate 
production of 2,121,000 roubles (£212,000), the more important 
biing tanneries, flour-mills, sugar-works, and several machinery 
and lrou-works. These last are suffering, however, from want 9* 
wood-fncl, and many of them have recently been closed. Trade is 
not very extensive, the only channel of commerce being the Vistula 
There is no lack of philanthropic institutions within the govern' 
raent (most of them founded early in this century), hut never' 
tlicless the sanitary condition of the people is deplorable. Plica 
poionicn, which is "endemic in the government of Radom as well 
as in that of Kielcc, is widely diffused, no fewer than 15,000 per- 
sons suffering from it, and cognate maladies, such as goitre, scabies, 
and (inett capitis, are also widely prevalent 

The educational institutions include two lycees or gymnasia ana 
two progymnasia (all at Radom), with 813 male and 287 female 
pupils, a normal school, a theological seminary at Sandomw, and 
170 primary schools (112 in villages), with. 8465 scholavs. 

The government is divided into eight districts, the chief towns 
of which are— Radom, Ilia (2750), Ilonsk (6275), Kozienico (5690), 
Opatow (5200), Opocsno (5585), and S§domiorz or Sandomir (6265, 
or 14,710 including suburbs). Zavihvost (3700) is an important 
custom-house. Ostroniec (5290), Sfaszdir (6910), Przedborz (G345), 
and Szidlowiec (5290) have municipal institutions. 

RADOM, capital of the above government, situated on 
the Mleczna, a tributary of the Badomka, Go miles south 
from "Warsaw, is one of tlie best-built provincial towns of 
Poland. Lublin Street has a number of fine shops, and 
there are two well-kept (public gardens. The permanent 
population in 1SS2 was 12,970, half of whom were Jews, 
and the town is rapidly growing towards the south-east. 
Though an old town, BadomVLas no interesting antiquities. 
The church of St Wlaclaw, contemporary with the founda- 
tion of the town, was transformed by the Austrians into a 
storehouse, and subsequently "by. the Kussian Government 
into a military prison. The old castle is in ruins, and the 
old Bernardine monastery is now used as barracks. Tlie 
manufactures are unimportant, but trade has been lately 
increasing. \ 
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adorned with minute drawings on ivory b} his hand, are 
sSTextS Soon he took to the production of car* 
fully finished miniatures ; and, meeting "with success and 
patronage, he extended Ids practice to oi -pain mg being 
all the while quite self-taught. The worthy goldsmifli his 
master watched tho progress of hw pupil with 
<mve him every encouragement, and introduced him 
David Martin, who had been the favourite assistant of 
Allan Bamsay junior, and was now the leading portrait- 
painter in Edinburgh. Baeburn- received considerable 
assistance from Martin, and was especially aided by the 
loan of portraits to copy. Soon the young painter liad 
gained sufficient skill to render it advisable that lie 
should devote himself exclusively to art. W hen in Ins 
twenty-second year he was asked to paint the portrait 
of a young lady whom lie liad previously observed and 
admired when lie was sketching from nature in the fields. 
She was the daughter of Peter Edgav of Bridgelands and 
widow of Count Leslie. The lady was speedily fascinated 
by llio handsome and intellectual young artist, and in a 
month she became his wife, bringing him an ample fortune. 
After the approved fashion of artists of the time, it was 
resolved that Raeburn should visit Italy, and he accord- 
ingly started with his wife. In London lie was kindly 
received by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who gave him excellent 
advice as to his study in Rome, especially recommending 
to Ins attention the works of Michelangelo. He also 
offered him more substantial pecuniary aid, which was 
declined as unneeded ; but Raeburn carried with bun 
to Italy many valuable introductions from the president 
of the Academy. In Rome he made tho acquaintance 
of Gavin Hamilton, of Batoni, and of Byers. For the 
advice of the last-named he used to acknowledge himself 
greatly indebted, and particularly for the recommendation 
that “he should never copy an object from memory, but, 
from the principal figure to the minutest accessory, Lave 
it placed before him.” After two years of study in Italy 
he returned to Edinburgh in 1787, where he began a most 
successful career as a portrait-painter. In that year lie 
executed an admirable seated portrait of the second Lord 
President Dundas. 

Of his earlier portraiture we have interesting examples 
in the bust-likeness of Mrs Johnstone of Baldovie and in 
the three-quarter-lengtli of Dr James Hutton, works which; 
if they are somewhat timid and tentative in handling and 
wanting in the trenchant brush-work and assured mastery 
of subsequent productions, are full of delicacy and char- 
acter. The portraits of John Clerk, Lord Eldin, and of 
i Principal Hill of St Andrews belong to a somewhat later 
period. Raeburn was fortunate in the time in. which he 
' pradnseh portraiture. Sir Walter Scott, Blair, Mackenzie. 
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Woodliousclee, Robertson, Rome, Ferguson, and Dugald 
Stewart were resident in Edinburgh, and they were all, 
along with a host of others less celebrated, immortalized 
on the painter’s canvas. Of his fully matured manner we 
could have no finer examples than his own portrait and 
that of the Rev. Sir Henry Monereiff Wellwood, the bust 
of Dr Wardrop of Torbane Hill, the two full-lengths of 
Adam Rolland of Gask and that of William Macdonald 
of St Martin’s. It was commonly believed that Raeburn 
was less successful in his female than in Ills male portraits, 
but the exquisite full-lengtli of his wife, the smaller like- 
ness of Mrs R. Scott Moncrieff-in the Scottish National 
Gallery, and that of Mrs Robert Bell are sufficient to 
prove that he could on occasion portray all the grace and 
beauty of the gentler sex. 

Raeburn spent his life in Edinburgh, rarely visiting the 
metropolis, and then only for brief periods, thus preserving 
his own sturdy individuality, if he missed the opportunity 
of engrafting on it some of the fuller refinement and 
delicacy of the London portraitists. His leisure was em- 
ployed in athletic sports, in his garden, and in architectural 
and mechanical pursuits, and so varied were the interests 
that filled his life that his sitters used to say of him, “You 
would never take him for a painter till he seizes the 
brash and palette.” Professional honours fell thick upon 
him. In 1812 he was elected president of the Society of 
Artists in Edinburgh, in 181 4 associate, and in the following 
year full member of the Royal Academy. In 1822 he 
was knighted by George IV. and appointed His Majesty’s 
limner for Scotland. He died at Edinburgh on the Sth 
of July 1823. 

In liis own clay the portraits of Raeburn were cxcrtlently and 
voluminously engraved, especially by the last members o“f tlie 
great school of English mezzotint. In 1876 a collection of over 
300 of his ivories was brought together in the Royal Scottish 
Academy galleries ; in the following year a series of twelve of Ills 
finest portraits was included in the winter exhibition of tlio Royal 
Academy, London ; and a volume of photographs from his paintings 
lias been edited by Dr Joliu Brown. 

Raeburn possessed all the necessary requirements of a popular 
and successful portrait-painter. He had tlie power of producing 
a telling and forcible likeness ; his productions are distinguished 
by breadth of effect, by admirable force of handling, by execution 
of the swiftest and most resolute sort. Wilkie has recorded that, 
while travelling in Spain and studying the works of VelaSquez, 
the brush-work of that master reminded him constantly of the 
“square touch" of Raeburn. But the portraits of Velazquez are 
unsurpassable examples of tone as well as of handling, and it is 
in tlie former quality that Raeburn is distinctly wanting. The 
colour of his portraits is sometimes crude and out of relation, 
inclining to the use of positive and definite local pigments, and too 
little perceptive of the changeful subtil ties and modifications of 
atmospheric effect His draperies frequently consist of little more 
than two colours — the local hue of the fabric and tlie black which, 
more or less graduated, expresses its shadows and modelling. In 
his flush, too, he wants— m all but his very best productions — 
the delicate refinements of colouring which distinguish the works 
of the great English portrait-painters. His faces, with all their 
excellent truth of form and sptcudid vigour of handling, are often 
hard and bricky in hue. 

RAFF, Joseph Joachim (1S22-1SS2), composer and 
orchestral conductor, was bom near Zurich on 27th May 
1S22 and educated chiefly at Schwyz. Here, under the 
care of the Jesuit fathers, he soon became an excellent 
classical and mathematical scholar, but received scarcely 
any instruction iu his favourite art, in which, nevertheless, 
he made extraordinary progress through sheer force of 
natural genius, developed by persevering study which no 
external obstacles could induce him to discontinue. So 
successful were his unaided efforts that, when in 1843 he 
sent some MSS. to Mendelssohn, that ■warm encourager of 
youthful talent felt justified in at once recommending him 
to Breitkopf & Hartel of Leipsic, who published a large 
selection of his early^ works. Soon after this he became 
acquainted with Liszt, who gave him much generous 
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encouragement. He first became personally acquainted 
with Mendelssohn at Cologne in 1S46, and gave up all 
his other engagements for the purpose of following him 
to Leipsic, but his intention was frustrated by the great 
composer’s death in 1847. After this cruel disappoint- 
ment lie remained for some time at Cologne, where his 
attention was alternately devoted to composition and to 
the preparation of critiques for the well-known periodical 
Cacilia. Thus far he must he regarded as, in every sense 
of the word, a self-taught artist ; but he felt the need of 
systematic instruction so deeply that, retiring for a time 
from public life, he entered at Stuttgart upon a long 
course of severe and uninterrupted study, and with so 
great success that in 1S50 he appeared before the world 
in the character of an accomplished and highly-cultivated 
musician. Raff now settled for a time in Weimar in 
order to be near Liszt. Hans von Biilow had already 
brought him into notice by jflaying his Conceiistuck for 
pianoforte and orchestra in jiublie, and tlie favour with 
which this fine work was everywhere received encouraged 
him to attempt a greater one. During Lis stay in Stutt- 
gart he had begun the composition of an opera entitled 
JConiff Alfred , and had good hope of securing its perform- 
ance at Dresden ; but tlie political troubles until which 
Germany was then overwhelmed rendered its production in 
the Saxon capital impossible. At Weimar lie was more 
fortunate. In due time Konig Alfred was produced there 
under Liszt’s able direction with complete success ; it is 
still frequently performed at the court theatre, as is also 
his second opera, Dame Kobold , written for the same 
theatre in 1870. His third opera, Samson, lias not yet, 
we believe, been publicly represented. 

Raff remained at Weimar until 1856, when he obtained 
a large clientele at Wiesbaden as a teacher of the pianoforte. 
In 1859 lie married Doris Genast, an actress of high repute, 
and thenceforward devoted himself with renewed energy 
to the work of composition, displaying an inexhaustible 
fertility of invention tempered by an amount of technical 
skill which stamped even his lightest works with the 
dignity to which the union of natural talent with high 
artistic cultivation can alone give birth. He resided 
chiefly at Wiesbaden till 1877, when he was appointed 
director of the Hoch-Conservatorium at Frankfort, an 
office which he retained until his death, 25th June 1882. 

RafTs compositions are almost innumerable. More tlian 200 
have been published, including ten symphonies — undoubtedly his 
finest works — quartets, concertos, sonatas, songs, and examples of 
nearly every known variety of style ; yet lie never repeats himself. 
Notwithstanding his strong love for the romantic school, lie is 
never guilty of extravagance, and, if in his minor works he is 
sometimes a little commonplace, he never descends to vulgarity. 
His symphonies Lcnorc and Jm U'aldc are truly wonderful examples 
of musical painting, and replete with poetry iu every bar. 

RAFFLES, Sm Thomas Stamford (1781-1826), the 
son of a captain in tlio West India trade, was born at sea 
off the coast of Jamaica on 5th July 1781. Returning 
with his mother to England, he was placed in a boarding- 
school at Hammersmith, where he remained till the 
age of fourteen, when he entered the East India House as 
an extra clerk. While employed there he occupied Ms 
leisure hours in particularly studying languages, for whicli 
he possessed great -facility. In 1805 the directors of the 
India House having resolved to found a new trading 
settlement at Penang, Raffles was appointed assistant- 
secretary, and on his voyage out he acquired the Malay 
language. Owing to the illness of the chief secretary, 
he soon had to undertake the entire administrative labour 
of the new government. In 1808 he had to visit Malacca 
to recruit his shattered strength ; here he enjoyed large 
opportunity of mingling with a very varied population, 
and, in company with the two Orientalists Marsdcn anrl 
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out for Sumatra as lieutenant-governor 
arriving in March 1818, and immediately recommenced 
the work of reform. In 1819 lie induced the marquis of 
Hastings to annex Singapore. He again visited Singapore, 

^ rtArt 1 hiMpalr TrtT* 


the conclusion of the war resumed Ins duties ns secretary 
to the embassy at Paris. Prom 1818 to 1 826 lie sat n» tllQ 
House of Commons as member for Truro. In 1819 he was 
appointed secretary to tho duke of IV ellington ns master- 
general of the ordnance, and from 1S27 till the death of 
the duke in 1852 was military secretary to him ns corn- 
X S u»VtoMl i^hUCfirSiSort iottit, inandcr-m-ctiief. Do » too oppoiotel "»*«&«** 
fnd now Bencoolcn was granted to tom in exchange for of the ordnance, and shortly flftornnPds nos raised to tho 
On setting sail for England from Sumatra in House of Lords ns Baron Itaglaii. In k» • 

February 1824 the ship took fire and the crew and pass- appointed to tho command of tho English troops sent to 
enters were with difficulty saved. The loss to Sir Stam- the Crimen. Here the advantage of his training under 
were wnu a y tlie dukc of Wellington was seen in the soundness of Ins 

military tnctics, but tho trying winter campaign in tlm 


^ WH 1822, and occupied himself for 
nearly a year in laying out the new city, and in estab- 
lishing its constitution as a free port. Java had been 


engcTs were with difficulty saved, 
ford was beyond all repair. The whole of his drawings, 
all his collections in hotany and zoology, all his multi- 
tudinous papers and manuscripts, fell a prey to the flames, 
his pecuniary loss amounting to more than £20,000. 
During one of his excursions into the interior of Sumatra, 
in company with Dr Arnold, he came upon the largest 
and most extraordinary of known Bowers, the Jtafilesia 

““ In 1820 he 


Crimea also brought into prominence defects perhaps 
traceable to liis long connexion with the formalities and 
uniform regulations of military offices in peace time. At 
the same time the hampering influence of a divided com- 
mand must be taken into account, and it ought not to he 
forgotten that, if his advice had been adopted by tlic 


Arnotdi (see Parasitism, yoL xviii. p. 265), „ . 

sent home a large collection of preserved animals, now in French at tho beginning, Sebastopol would very probably 
the museum of tbe London Zoological Society, described have fallen in a few weeks after tho landing of tlic allies, 
in the Transactions of the Linnean Society. Ha died of His suggestion was to march straight upon the north side 


apoplexy at his house near London on 5th July 1826. 

HAFN, CarIi Christian (1795-1864), Danish arche- 
ologist, was bom in Bvahesborg, Fflnen, on 16th January 
1795 and died at Copenhagen on 20th October 1 864. He 
is chiefly known in connexion with the controversy ns to 
the question of the discovery of America by the Norsemen. 
(See America, vol. i. p. 706.) 

RAGATZ, or Ragaz, a watering-place in Switzerland, 
in the canton of St Gall, with a station on the railway to 
Coke, 64 miles south-east of Zurich, stands 1700 feet 
above the sea at the mouth of the magnificent gorge 
through which the impetuous Tamina forces its way to 
the Rhine; its baths are supplied with mineral water 
from the hot springs of Pfaffers, which issue from the 
right side of the ravine miles higher up. As the tourist 
centre for one of the most picturesque districts of Switzer- 
land, Ragatz has greatly increased since the middle of the 
century. It had then only 650 inhabitants; in 1870 
there were 1825, and in 1880 1996, while the annual 
number of visitors is about 50,000. In the churchyard 
w the grave of Scheming, who died at Ragatz in 1854. 
Ragatz originally belonged to the abbots of the Benedictine 
monastery of Pfaffers (713-1838); their residence became 
m 1840 the “Hof Ragatz” hotel, and in 1868 the whole 


of Sebastopol, but after the battle of Alma on 20th 
September tho plan was abandoned, and the south side 
was reached by the desperate expedient of a perilous flank 
march. For tho hardships and sufferings of the English 
soldiers in the terrible Crimean winter owing to a failure 
in the commissariat, both as regards food and clothing, 
Lord Raglan and his staff were at tho time severely cen- 
sured by the press and the Government ; but, while Lord 
Raglan was possibly to blame in representing matters in a 
too sanguine light, it afterwards appeared that the chief 
neglect rested with tho home authorities. The monotony 
of the siege was broken by tho battles of Balaclava on 26tli 
October and of Inkermann on 5th November, in which 
the accurate and rapid decision of Lord Raglan changed, 
impending disasters into brilliant victories. During the 
trying winter of 1854-55 tho suffering ho was compelled 
to witness, the censures, in great part unjust, which he lmd 
to endure, and all the manifold anxieties of tho siege 
seriously undermined his health, and he died of dysentery 
on 28th June 1855. 

See Kinglnke's Bistort/ of the Invasion of the C/rimca. 

RAGMAN ROLLS, the name given to the collection of 
instruments by which the nobility and gentry of Scotlnnd 
were compelled to subscribe allegiance to Edward I of 
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England between the conference of ISTorham in May 1291 
and the final award in favour of Baliol in November 1292, 
and again in 1296. Of the former of these records two 
copies were preserved in the chapter-house at "Westminster 
(now in the Record Office, London), and it has been printed 
by. Ryiner ( Fcedera , ii. 542). Another copy, preserved 
originally in the Tower of London, is now also in the 
Record Office. The latter record, containing the various 
acts of homage and fealty extorted by Edward from Baliol 
and others in the course of his progress through Scotland 
in the summer of 1 296 and in August at the parliament 
of Berwick, was published by Prynne from the copy iu the 
Tower and now in the Record Office. Both records were 
printed by the Bannatyne Club in 1S34. The derivation of 
the word “ ragman lias never been satisfactorily explained, 
but various guesses as to its meaning and a list of examples 
of its use for legal instruments both in England and Scot- 
land will be found in the preface to the Bannatyne Club’s 
volume, and in Jamieson's Dictionary, s.v. “ Ragman.” The 
name of “ Ragman ” has been sometimes confined to the 
record of 1296, of which an account is given in Calendar of 
Documents relating to Scotland preserved in the Public 
Record Office, London (1884), vol. ii., Introd., p. xxiv. ; 
and as to the seals see p. lii. and appendix. 

RAGUSA (Slavonic Dubrovnik, Turkish Paprovnik), a 
city on the cast coast of the Adriatic, for many centuries 
an independent republic, now at the head of a district 
in the province of Dalmatia in Austria-Hungary. It is 
built close to the sea at the foot of the bare limestone 
mass of Monte Sergio, on which stands an unfinished Fort 
Imperial erected by the French. In front lies the island 
of Lacroma, the traditional landing-place of 'Cteur-de-Lion. 
Several ancient stone-bnilt forts — San Lorenzo (11th cen- 
tury), Lcverono (1 6th), Jec. — defend the harbour, and the 
city is fenced in with lofty walls. The main street runs 
in a narrow valley between the mountain and a seaward 
ridge; the valley w»3 up till the 13th century a channel 
of the sea, and the seaward ridge was the rocky island of 
Lavvc or Ragusa proper, opposite which lay among its 
pine trees the Slavonic settlement of Dubrovnik. Though 
still a fine street, this corso is not so imposing as before 
its palatial mansions were overthrown by the earthquake 
of 1661. It contains a 15th-century cistern, a church 
(Del Redcntore) erected after the earthquake of 1536 to 
avert similar catastrophes, and a Franciscan monastery ; 
and in the piazza off its southern extremity are the Palazzo 
Rettorale, or residence of the “rectors” of the republic 
(1435-52), the old custom-house and mint, completed in 
1520, and the Torre del Orologio, witli its curious clock. 
The “palace” is a marvellous specimen of late Romanesque 
influence, especially famous for the six columns of its fafadc 
and the alchemist group with which one of the capitals is 
decorated ; and the custom-house has also a fine Roman- 
esque element in its style. The cathedral (dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, though the patron saint of the city is 
St Blasius, whose effigy perpetually occurs on its coins, 
fortifications, and churches) is a building in the Italian 
taste of the 18th century. Ragusa can never have been 
a large city. In the 16th century it is said to have con- 
tained 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants ; in 1 881 it had only 
7245, and its commune, with its fifteen additional villages, 
10,936. The harbour, once one of the great ports of 
southern Europe, is altogether too small for modern 
requirements, in spite of the new breakwater constructed 
in 1873 to protect it from the south-west winds. From 
400 to 600 vessels (mostly under 50 tons burden) enter 
yearly. The neighbouring harbour of Gravosa (Slav Gniz\ 
population 677) is the real port of Ragusa as far as steam- 
boat traffic is concerned. The staple trade is that of oil ; 
but the whole supply is sent to the Trieste market. 
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Ragusan Malmsey, once famous, has disappeared before 
the vine-disease since 1852. x 

The history of Ragusa Las been thus summarized by Mr Free- 
*7~ Those lulls, the slopes of which begin iu the streets of 
the city, once fenced m a ledge of Hellenic land from the native 
barbarians of Ulyncnm. Then they fenced in a ledge of Roman 
Jand from the Slavonic invader. Lastly they still fence in a ledge 
of Christian land from the dominion of the infidel.” The city was 
founded on a rocky island by Roman Christian refugees from 
Epidaurus (now Ragusa Vecehia, 675 inhabitants), in the middle, 
say some, of the 3d century after Christ ; and in the middle of the 
7th century it was strengthened by other refugees from Salona, 
destroyed by the Slavs. In course of time a Slavic settlement 
was incorporated within its walls; and thus by language and 
sympathies it became a link between two great civilizations. 
Ragusa 1 maintained its independence against all comers partly by 
war but more by diplomacy. In the 9th century it more than 
once repulsed the Saracens, and in the 10 th defended itself against 
Venice, the pirates of the Karen ta, Samuel (czar of the Bulgarians), 
and the emperor Otlio; in the Utli century it was drawn by its 
alliance with Robert Guiscard into a war with Byzantium and 
Venice, and in the f 2th century fought with the ban of Bosnia 
and with Stephen Nemanya of Scrvia, who twice invested the city. 
But its policy was generally peaceful. To refugees of all nations, 
even to those who had been its own bitter foes, it afforded asylum; 
and by means of treaty and tribute it gradually worked its way to 
a position of mercantile power which Europe could hardly parallel 
A compact which it made with the Turkish ruler at Broussa in 1370 
was renewed by Bajazet in the 15th century and saved the little 
state from the fate of her most powerful neighbours, Byzantium 
and Scrvia. By that time Ragusa had stations at Serai, Bucharest, 
Tirgovisec, lViddin, Rustrhuk, Sophia, and Adrianopje ; and her 
vessels wore known not only in Italy, Sicily, Spain, Greece, and 
the Levant, bat ill the more northern parts of Europe. Our own 
language retains in the word “ argosy ” a relic of the carracks of 
Ragusa, then known to Englishmen as Argouso, Argusa, or Aragosa. 
As" the world widened the Ragusan merchants went farther, — to 
India, even, and America. But the finest vessels of their fleet were 
compelled to join the Spanish Armada and shared its Me ; and the 
city, which had felt shocks of earthquake in 1520, 1521, 1536, and 
1G39, was in April 1667 laid utterly in ruins and lost a fifth of its 
inhabitants. “ The rector of the republic, five-sixths of the nobles, 
nine-tenths of the clergy, a Dutch ambassador with his suite of 
thirty-three on his way to Constantinople, and 6000 citizens were 
buried.” Ragusa never quite recovered its prosperity', though it 
was again a busy trading town of 15,000 inhabitants when Napoleon 
seized it in 1806. In 1S08 it was deprived of its independence ; 
and by the congress of Vienna in 1814 it was assigned to Austria. 
This is not the plnco to describe the remarkable literaiy develop- 
ment, Latin, Italian, and Slavonic, of which Ragusa was the 
centre in the 15th, 16th. and 17th centuries, and to which so many 
of its patricians contributed ; a detailed account will be found 
in Pypin and Spasovich's History of Slavic Literatures (German 
edition, 18S0). Gondulic (Gondola) the poet and Boscovich the 
mathematician are leading names. 

See Kneel, GeschicMe von Jiagusa (Vienna, 1S07): MakiisJicfr, Investigations 

• . ..-n. — Russian, St Petersburg, 3867); ilonu- 

■ (Warsaw, 1SC4) ; Apjicndini, Xolizie stnrico- 

, . i (Ragusa, .1S02-3) ; Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 

Duimatia : A. Faton, The iinmibe ami Adriatic; J. A. Brans, Thro' Bosnia 
niiit the Herzegovina, 1S7G ; E. A. Freeman, Subject and Neighbour Lands of 
I’enUe, 1SS1. 

RAGUSA, a city of Italy in tlie province of Syracuse 
(Sicily), 16 miles east of Vittoria and 10 north-north- 
west of Modica, lies on the right side of the valley of the 
Ragusa or Evminio (Herminius). It consists of an upper 
town with 24,183 inhabitants and a lower town with 
6260 (I SSI), the two communes having a total popula- 
tion of 30,720. The church of Santo Maria della Scala is 
in part modern, but in part of considerable antiquity and 
interest ; and San Giorgio contains the tomb of Bernardo 
Caprcra (ob. 1423), who tried to seize the crown of Sicily. 
Ragusa possesses a large cotton-factory. Stone impreg- 
nated with petroleum is quarried in the Grotto Oleosa in 
the neighbourhood, and after the oil is burned out becomes 
an article of export under the name of pietra nera. The 
city, which was destroyed by earthquake in 1693, is of con- 
siderable antiquity, as is proved by the numerous ancient 
tombs existing in the district; but whether it is to be 
identified with Hybla Henna is matter of opinion. 

1 The name, of unknown origin, appears as Bhangin, Rliaugium, 
Btinusiuin, Ragusiuni, Lavusa, Labuda, Labusuitlum, &c. 
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RAHWAY, a city o! the United States mUnioncou j, 
Hew Jersey, 19 miles by rad south-vest of Lew - >«V I 
on Rahway river at the head of schooner negation, about 
A miles above its mouth m Staten Island Sound, 
best known for its cairiage-factories, but has also a vo - 



tion was 6258 m iuiv »• *«. - — - — - _„__r 

1720 and named after Raliwack, the Indian ownc 


the site, Rahway was incorporated as a ci^m ltw&. 

RAI BARELI or Roy Bveeuay, a distnct of 
India, in the Rai Bareli division * of Oudl. under the 
iurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor of the Aortli- 
AVestern Provinces, has an aica of 1738 squaws miles. 

It lies between 25° 49' and 26° 35' H. lat. and between 
80° 45' and 81° 40' E. long , and is bounded on the -V 
hy the districts of Lucknow and Bara Banki, on the L 
by Sultanpui, on the S. hy Partabgarh and the Gauge*, 
and on the W. by Unao. The general aspect of the 
district is slightly undulating, and the country is beauti- 
fully wooded ; in fact, the beauty of the country is not to 
be surpassed by any part of the real plain of Hindustan. 
The soil is remarkably fertile, and the cultivation of a 
high flag* The piincipal rivers of the district are the 
Ganges and the Sai : the former skirts it for 5 1 miles 
and is everywhere navigable for boats of 40 tons; the 
latter traveiaes it from north-west to south-east, a dis- 
tance of 55 miles. Other riv ers are tile Baslia, the Loni, 
and the Xaija. The indigenous products of Rai Bareli 
consist of several magnificent and useful timber tree.-*, 
numerous kinds of grazing and thatching graces, and a 
variety of nee known as “pnsahi, ’ which grows w lid in 
many tanks and marches ; its jungle products are lac and 
silk cocoons. Herds of wild cattle are to bo found in 
the south of the district, near the Sai river, and do much 
harm to the ciops ; nylghau are common near the Ganges, 
and wolve3 are occasionally met with in the jungles. 

According to the census of ] 331 Rai Bareli distnct contains a 
population of 931,903 (males 46G.906, female:, 484,999) 111 

lehgion 874,180 are Hindus, 77,424 Holninniedans, and 22J 
Clmstians Hie most numerous cartes arc the Ahirs (13 4, SO**), the 
Biahmaiis (113,21 2), and the Rajputs (70,757). Compared w ithotlicr 
Oudli distnets, the proportion of high pastes is large, which is 
accounted for bj the faet that Rai Bareli was foi centimes the scat 
of Hindu authoutv and hut little contiolled liv the Mohammedan 
tings The population is almost entirely rural, there being only 
three towns with a population exceeding 3000, l iz , Rai Bareli (vee 
bilow), Jais (11,044), and Dalmau (53G7) TVo pnuupal occupa- 
tion of tl\o people is agriculture Of tlio tot il area 392 snuaie 
miles were m 18S2 returned as cultivated, 432 as cultivable, and 
414 square miles as wncultivablc. The greater portion ot the 
cultivated area is two crop land The principal crop, are rue, 
wheat, gram, arhar, and pease In yen, of scanty Rai Bareli 
is uor-.e air than other distnets, having no nilw iy and onlv 
some 36 miles of water communication along its holder. On 
the other luiiul, its nvibonv^ wells ofloi<l it a grcitci assurance 
against famine ; its drainage i, supenoi to that ot otlici districts , 
it suiters comparatively les= fiom floods ; and its area or artihual 
irrigation is *o laige that absolute famine ought to ha almost 
unhnowu The average lainfall of the distnct is 37 inches ; the 
rainfall is, liowevei, veiy eapneious and often deficient in the ven 
months when it is mo.rt needed foragncultural purposes Although 
poascasing no railway communication, the district n, well opened up 
£loo a sc 3 i „ IU . ^ ' e ' Cn 'i° , Ml , 1882 " as 1 53, 072, of wlncu 
fl dn r a V 0n ' ed fT T , the , hniUa ^ Tb«* are little trade and 
on,re« ^ ' *'?>* for local use, the making 

i 3 LI °c ^Bikpiixt,, town and ndministra- 
tive headquarters of the above district, is situated on the 


founded hy tlielihai-, who called it Bhatuuli, but 
Milisonuentlv cornroted into Larch, "he ptefix 


It was 

it was subsequently coriuptcd _ 

“Rai” is either derived from Ruin, a village near the 
town, or from the fact of its having been long m the 
possession of a Kaynsth family bearing the name of Lai 
The population of the town (1881) i, U,a 1 (malt, 
5970, females 3811). It po^esse, many arcli.tw.tinm 
features, chief of which is a spacious and s-trong fort 
erected in 1 103, and constructed of bricks 2 feet low; l.y 
1 foot thick and 11 wide. Among it, anutnt building, 
arc the magniGcent palace and tomb of A a wan .Inliaii 
Khan, the governor in the lime of Aurangztb, and four 

fine ino-quc-. ...... . . c . , 

R UICES, Robert (1733-1811), the founder of Sunday 

schools, was the son of Robcit Uaikcs, a printer in 
Gloucester and proprietor of the Glovt'trr Jnvmnl, and 
vvas horn on 1 1th September 1 i 3«>. On the death of his 
father in 1757 he succeeded him in the busint--, ninth 
he continued to conduct till 1802. Along with some 
others he started a Sundnv school at Clout oter in 1780, 

_ . . . .. . V .1 . • •* 1 ... 



“ m P r , l,es tfie three districts ot Rn Bvreli, 



there are •> 491 -,i« . are oi wuoro 

Chrwtums 226, ’ ‘ iIohanun * dans «««*« 262,892 ami the 


years ho continued actively engaged in the promotion of 
Id, undertaking, and lie lived to witnos it, wide c.xten-ion 
throughout England. He died on 3th April 1M 1. Among 
various account, of the life and work of llaikt, mention 
may l»c made of that hy P. M. Eastman, 1 880. 

RAIL (German Hull*, Trench Hide, Low Latin AW/w*), 
onginally the English name of two bird,, distinguished 
from one another hy a prefix as Laud-Rail ami Water-Rail, 
but Jatter/y applied in a much w idtr souse to till the specie, 
which are included iu the family fiallvLi of Ornithology. 

The L\>d-R\h, nho very commonly known ns the 
Corn-Crake, and sometime, as the Daker-Ucn, i~ the 
Jin Urn ctex of Liiuinm, and Citx imittiau of recent 
authors. Its monotonou, grating cry, which bus given it 
its common name in several language-, is n familiar .sound 
throughout the summer nights in many ji irts of the British 
Islands; but the bird at that season veiy seldom shews 
itself, except when the mower lay share its nest, the owner 
of winch, if it escape beheading hy the scythe, may he 
seen for an instant before it disappear, into the friendly 
covert of the still standing gras-s. In early autumn the 
pai ti idge-shooter notunfiequcutly flushes it from a clover- 
field or tangled hedgerow ; and, as it rises with apparent 
labour and slowly (lie, away to diop into the next place 
oi concealment, if it fall not to liis gun, lie wonder, how 
'so vveak-winged a creature can ever nuke it, way to the 
shoies if not to the interior of Africa, whitlici it i, n!ino,t 
cei tainly bound ; for, w itli eomp.irativ cly few intliv idu.il 
exceptions, the Land-Rail i& essentially' migratory — nav 
nioic than that, it is the O/ti/'/omha of classical nuthoi, 
—supposed by them to lead the Qr.\ir. (w iput, p. 1 1C) on 
it3 voyage,— and in the couise of its wanderings lias now 
been known to leadi the coast of Greenland, and several 
tunes that of Is oi th America, to say nothing of Bermuda, 
in ev cry instance w e may behev e as a straggler from Km ope 
or Baihary. Tlie Land-Rail needs but a brief description. 
It looks about as big ns a Paitridgc, but on examination 
its appeal ance is found to bo iciy deceptive, and it will 
hardly ever weigh more than 'half as much. The plum- 
age above is 0 f a tawny brown, the feathero being lomd- 
tudinally streaked with blackish brown; beneath it is°of 
a yellowish white; but tlie flanks are of a light chestnut 

, ? species is very locally distributed, and in a wav for 

13 nt I)r . e ' ent no accounting. In some drv 
upland awv\ corn-growing districts it is plentiful ; in other,, 
of apparently the same character, it but rarely occur, ; and 
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the same may be said in regard to low-lying marshy 
meadows, in most of which it is in season always to be 
heard, while in others having a close resemblance to them 
it is never met with. The nest is on the ground, generally 
in long grass, and therein from nine to eleven eggs are 
commonly laid. These are of a cream-colour, spotted and 
blotched with light red and grey. The young when 
hatched are thickly clothed with black down, as is the case 
in nearly all species of the Family. 

The Water-Rail, locally known as the Skiddy or Bill- 
cock, is the Jiallvs cupmticus of Ornithology, and seems to 
be less abundant than the preceding, though that is in 
some measure due to its frequenting places into which from 
their swampy nature men do not often intrude. Having 
a general resemblance to the Land-Bail, 1 it can be in a 
moment distinguished by its partly red and much longer 
bill, and the darker coloration of its plumage — the upper 
parts being of an olive brown with black streaks, the 
breast and belly of a sooty grey, and the flanks dull black 
barred with white. Its geographical distribution is very 
wide, extending from Iceland (where it is said to preserve 
its existence during winter by resorting to the hot springs) 
to China : and though it inhabits Northern India, Lower 
Egypt, and Barbary', it seems not to pass beyond the tropical 
line. It never affects upland districts as does the Land- 
Rail, but always haunts wet marshes or the close vicinity 
of water. Its love-note is a load and harsh cry, not con- 
tinually repeated as is that of the Land-Bail, but uttered 
at considerable intervals and so suddenly as to have been 
termed “explosive.” Besides this, which is peculiar to 
the cock-bird, it has a croaking call that is frog-like. The 
eggs resemble those of the preceding, but are more 
brightly and delicately tinted. 

The various species of Bails, whether allied to the former or latter 
of those just mentioned, are far too numerous to be here noticed. 
Hardly any part of the world is without a representative of the 
genera Crcz or Jiallus, and ereiy considerable country has one or 


perhaps more of each— though it has been the habit of svstematists 
to refer them to many other genera, the characters of which are 
with difficulty found. Tims in Europe alone three other species 
allied to Croc pralcnsis occnr more or less abundantly ; hut one of 
them, the Spotted Bail or Crake, has been made the type of a so- 
called genus Forzana, and the other two, little birds’ not much 
bigger than Larks, are considered to form a genus Zapornia. The 
first of these, which used not to be uncommon in the eastern pait 
of England, lias a very near representative in the Carolina Bail or 
Sora, Crcx Carolina, of Xorth America, often there miscalled the 
Ortolan, jttsf as its European analogue, C. porzana, is in England 
often termed the Dotterel. Bnt, passing over these as well as 
some belonging to genera that can be much better defined, and 
other still more interesting forms of the Family, as Aphanaptcryx 
(Birds, voi. iiL p. 733), Coot (vol. vi. p. 34l), Moot-Hex (vol. 
xvi. p. SOS), and OcmnoME (vol. srii. p. 722), a few words must 
be said of the more distant group formed by the South-Aiiicrican 
Hcliornis, anil the African anti Indian Fedica, comprising four or 
five species, to which the name “Finfoots” has been applied — 
from the lobes or flaps of skin that fringe their toes. Though for a 
long while placed among the Fodicipcdidx (Gkebf, vol. xi. p. 79), 
their osteology no less than their habits appear to indicate their 
alliance with the Bails, if they he not members of the Family 
Pjillids. ; but they seem to shew the extreme modification of that 
type in adaptation to aquatic life. Then again the curious genus 
Slesites of [Madagascar, whose systematic place has been so long in 
doubt, has been referred by Prof. Alph. Milne-Edwards {Ann. Sc. 
JFaturclle, ser. 6, viL art. 2) to the neighbourhood of the Kails, 
though offering some points of resemblance to the Heions. On 
the other hand the Jacanas (vol. xifi. p. 53X) or Farridx, which 
from their long toes were once thought to belong to the Kails, are 
now generally admitted to be Limicoline, while the genus Aramvs 
— the Courlan or Limpkin of the Southern United States— still 
occupies a very undetermined position. On the whole the Rallids 
constitute a group of birds which, particularly as regards their 
relations to some other remarkable forms, of which the Sun- Bittern, 
Eurypwja, and Kagn, lihinochelus, may especially be named, well 
deserve greater attention from the systemntist, and any ornitho- 
logist in want of a subject could hardly find one more likely to 
reward his labours if he were only to carry them out in a judicious 
way. Based on the safe giound of anatomy, but due regard being 
also had to the external characters, habits, and other peculiarities 
of this multifarious group, a monograph might be pioduced of sur- 
passing interest, and one that in its hearings on the doctrine of 
evolution would be likely to prove a telling record. (A. X.) 
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B ALL WAYS had their origin in the tramways which 
i were laid more than two hundred years ago in the 
mineral districts of England for the conveyance of coal to 
the sea. In those days, before Jlacadam, roads bearing 
heavy traffic were with difficulty kept in repair. This led 
to the plan of laying planks or timbers at the bottom of 
the ruts as a better contrivance than filling in with stones, 
and then to laying rails of timber on the level sur face. In 
1676 tramways consisted of rails of timber laid “from the 
colliery to the river, exactly straight and parallel, and bulky 
carts were made with four rollers fitting the rails, whereby 
the carriage was so easy that one horse would draw down 
four or five chaldron of coals." The rails originally were 
formed of scantlings of good sound oak, and were con- 
nected by sills or cross timbers of the same material pinned 
together with oak trenails. By and by an additional or 
wearing rail, which could be easily renewed when worn, was 
placed above the supporting rail, and it was then possible 
to cover the cross pieces or sleepers -with earth to protect 
them from the horses’ feet. These ways, laid by permis- 
sion of local proprietors, were called “way-leaves.” It 
became a common practice to nail down bars of wrought 
iron on the surfaces of the ascending inclines of the road. 
These bars or rails were about 2 inches wide and half an 
inch thick, and were fastened to the wood rails by counter- 
sunk spikes. But the iron bars, not being stiff enough, 

3 Formerly it seems to have been a popular belief in Engl an <1 that 
the Land-Rail in autumn transformed itself Into a Water-Rail, resuming 
itsewn characters in spring. The writer has met with several persons 
who had serious doubts on the subject ! 


ran.*' 
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were considerably bent when the tracks were loaded, and 
the resistance was ^educed but slightly below that of a . 
well-constructed double wooden tramway. 2 Nevertheless, 
while the regular load of coals for one horse on the common 
road was but IT cwt., on the tramway the horse could 
regularly take a load of 42 cwt. Cast-iron was first tried Iron 
incidentally as a material for 
rails in 1767 by the Coal- 
brookdale Iron Company. 

The iron rails were cast in 
lengths of 5 feet, 4 inches 
wide, and inches thick, 
formed with three holes, 
through which they were 
fastened to the oak rails. , 

The tramway was developed _______ . *y i 

into the railway by the em- j . ztip 

ployment of cast-iron flange ' {, p ' ,/\ , 

rails (fig. 1) to replace the L...° b 
wooden rails ; the continuous 
flange or ledge on their inner 

edge kept the wheels on the track. The roads were 
then called tram-roads, probably as an abbreviation of 
trammel-roads, the flanges of the rails being in reality 
trammels to gauge the road and confine the wheels to 


Fjc. 1. — The tram-road, 
1776-1SOO. 


- The earliest system of way on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and other railro-ds in the United States was a simple reproduction of 
this compound of v ood and iron. As the ends of the bars became loose 
and turned upwanls they were known as “snakes* heaiK” Occasion- 
ally they pierced the floors of the carnages and injnred passenger'. 
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the track. The leading objection to this system was 
that the rail was liable to be covered with dust. Jessop 
therefore in 1789 laid down at Loughborough cast-iron 

aIsawm i-b A . ■> «. a. 4 A 

ll 


tiiwciurc in iron iaiu aown at i^ou 
“edge rails/' raised above the ground 
so as to allow a hanged cast-iron wheel 
to run on them (fig. 2). This appears 
to have been the first system of rails 
laid on cast-iron chairs and on sleepers. j| ^ 

The rails were pinned or bolted into | j || ]} 

the chairs. A wrought-iron rail was “ “ 

patented by Birkenshaw in 1820, as 
the “fish-belly” rail, similar in form 
and mode of support to Jessop’s rail, 
but rolled in continuous lengths, t 

embracing a number of spans, w i t h F 5 \ . 

stiffening ledges or flanges on the . . . ^ ' Y 



Fic. 2.— The edge rail, 1789. 

This form of rail grew into favour. 

t • i • 


under side, mis iorm oi ran grew into favour. It 
weighed 33 lb per yard, and was laid in cast-iron chairs, 

spiked down to sohata ctnno b.. . /. 

fig. 3). The 
edge rail and 
the fianged 
wheel consti- 
tute the basis 
of the whole 
system of a 
railway. The 
rails forming a 
line of way 
were placed to 
a gauge or dis- 
tance apart of 4 
feet 8i inches, 

popularly known as the “six-foot." 3 ^ lnters P ace 18 
The benefits derived from the use nf * 
railway for the transnnre 6 | 1186 of tbe tramway or 
P^lheemri^S?/ ™ ” n ® :sted to ™ a “Hvo 
merchandise °‘ 

hea 'T merchandise i ntad tL ° f 

years ago furnished the nrineinal tban Slxt y 

™» Area suoh swJSjffKl”"™- “"“S’ 1 «”* 
Chester, they were sometime 1 Liverpool and Man. 

a month to pass from the sranort Ilf'S, that COtton took 
towns in the interior - yet th?2 i tke manufacturing 
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Fic. 3 — Tlie fist-belly rail, 1820-30. 



i — .w..j uiiu tfi 6 averarrp timn * '■^rriago was 

Of canal was thirty-six hours S f 0n the 50 miles 
by the improved coach-roads tJ* nVejan ? e of passengers 
®ckion it was very costly. The first CTna1 COmparatlvel y ra P id 3 hut 

J£T r e I**®" * aa tii ^ o?S e e m H t -° aiend thiS ‘ 

n^ r . Re construction of the Stockton and n r m 1821 for 
Colliery railways were d DarIl ngton Railway 

of ™ihvaycomSuS tion V^SL* pr ° Ve the benefit 
Railway, for usance PSPl*™*- The Hetton 

from the colliery to the river ^S hb °urhood of Newcastle 

a^peed 0 ^^!*^^ 6 ^^?^* wera%aimn^ove!^tliFline at 

of a 40 a t engi " C and te nderweigSL th 10 I ? llin ^ r ° rth Kail ‘ 

40 ton*> at a speed of 6 ^ ons drew a load 

of coal per mile run. Whilst b ? Ur ’ con suming 50 fi> 

rSt re,fed oa ^orkinj ri e sStn° Wer / n R y Vas at 

otockton and Darlington 


i VV i 

Railway, the Act provided for working with men and 
horses or “ otherwise.” By another Act applied for at the 
request of George Stephenson, who became engineer to the 
line, the company was empowered to work the railway with 
locomotive engines. The line, with three branches, was 
over 38 miles in length, and was at first laid as a single 
line, with passing places at intervals of a quarter of a 
mile, the way being constructed with wrought-iron fish- 
belly rails, weighing 2S lb per yard. It was opened in 
September 1825 by a train of thirty-four vehicles, making 
a gross load of about 90 tons, drawn by one engine driven 
by Stephenson, with a signalman on horseback in advance. 

The train moved off at the rate of from 10 to 12 miles an 
hour, and attained a speed of 15 miles per hour on favour- 
able parts of the line. A train weighing 92 tons could be 
drawn by one engine at the rate of 5 miles per hour. The 
principal business of the new railway was the conveyance 
of minerals and goods, but from the first passengers in- 
sisted upon being carried, and in October 1825 tlie com- 
pany began to run a daily coach, called the “Experiment ” 
to cany six inside, and from fifteen to twenty outside 
making the journey from Darlington to Stockton and back 
m two hours. The fare was Is., and each passenger was 
allowed to take baggage not exceeding 14 lb weight. The 
rate for carnage of merchandise was reduced from 5d. to 
one-fifth of a penny per ton per mile, and that of minerals 
from i d to 1 id per ton per mile. The price of coals at 
Darlington fell from ISs. to 8s. Gd. per ton 

wo?tli Sr r^ nd /,? aih ? yin ScotIand > opened in 1826, Earl:, 
was the first to follow the example of the Stockton and Unis. 

Darlington line, and several other small lines— including 
the Canterbury and Whitstablc, worked partly by fixed 

tractiS and B»r ri b >’. Jocomoth ; es — q«ickly adopted\team- 
But tlie inauguration of tbe Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, opened in IS30, made the first 
^reat impression on the national mind that a revolution 
838 aZ deS ° f tm ; e i ,ing liad really taken place. Ii" 
anrPfb 1 fi rr ? I,ened bet ' vecn London and Birmingham 
mi?es-atln Tv n aCC0,n « ,,5 ® bed «« whole distance-1 1 2} 

Tli T a \ cl ?. se s i ,ecd of over 20 miles per hour 

time of the passim, oftbp T J 1 Ur n . yrars from the 

were laid of most of tlie ov ; c / ? ? , tbe foundations 

in Great Britain. The orimn l trlin h rimes of railway 
line, 30i miles in length nnw% U erI ’° o1 and Manchester 
lines, the propertv foms parfc of a "ctwork of 
extent, representing a capite? inv^teT^ 1 p°° mi,eS in 

and plant of £100,000 000 f ln raihvn >* ^'orks 

•* ■S'sasrs: - - *• 

iron rail was troublesome tn nil fon , u of wrought- mil. 
or flat-foot rail (fig 4 \ ° ? 1J >. and so th ° flat-bottom 

combining . solid head Sth f 

-4 S‘^ i r s us f d to 

tudinal timber slpon/ ]a d i° n ion ° 1 ’ 
transverse sleepers Vim , alst> on 
was want of vfE'i disadvantage “ *‘ lu * 

was made higher, it SflSto ^f* 801 ! aild > if the rail 
work loose on the spikes Thi* to rock °n the sleeper and 

^ has been m«K pr S^ f ^ a 8 the^gnol«i 
and 



Ftc, 4.— Tlie fl.it- 
DOttoined rail. 
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because it was first laid on bridges — was that first used 
on the Great Western Bailway, and is of a shallow section, 
but wide, and possessed of lateral stiff- 
ness. The first line was a series of beech rY7v_ M -» 
piles, 12 inches square, driven into the Fig. 5.— The budge 
ground, to which were bolted at the sur- ra!1 - 
face level cross balks of timber, one on each side of the 
pileliead on which they were shouldered. Longitudinal 
balks, 15 feet long, were laid on the cross balks. The longi- 
tudinals were covered with oak or elm planking screwed 
down to the surface. "When the ballast was packed under 
the longitudinal balks, the surface of the oak planks was 
planed level, And the bridge rails screwed down on them, 
with felt between. It was supposed that there would be 
no yielding whatever, but a very short time demonstrated 
that the piles formed a series of solid resistances, while 
the balks between sprang, and it was found necessary to 
cut away the piles. Transoms were then framed into 
the longitudinals’ and secured by strap -bolts, and the 
whole resembled a long ladder laid on the ground. Eight 
different sections of rails were tried in succession] one 
section measured 1A inches in height by 7 inches in width, 
weighing 44 lb per yard j and the last section 2f inches 
high by 6 inches wide, weighing 62 ft per yard. The 
screws which held down the rails were counter-sunk be- 
neath the wheel-flanges, and nut-headed on the other side 
(see fig. 6). In consequence, of the 

want of depth in the rails, they bent 

longitudinally under the wheels, aaa[ 

and the horizontal flanges curled 

up at the sides, while the holes Fig. 6.— Bridge rail on 
through them bent into angles. One Great Western Railway, 
remedy tried was to cross-board the longitudinal timbers 
on the surface, and thus the fibre was made less yielding. 

The double-headed rail (fig. 7) was originated by Joseph 
Locke, and was first laid on the Grand Junction r ^ 
Bailway. It also weighed 62 ft per yard. The 
two tables were equal] the rail was more easily ! 
rolled than others, and, being reversible, it was 

in fact two rails in one. But as it was laid in 

cast-iron chairs the lower table was exposed to Fig. 7. — The 
damage under the hammering of the traffic] and double- 
many engineers were led to make the lower 
table of smaller size, as in fig. 8, merely as a 
support, not as a surface to he used by the wheels. This 
rail, which acquired the title of “ buil-headed,” was, like 
the flat-foot and bridge rails, used as a 
prop supported on its base. There was a v 

waste of metal in these early rails, both 
flat-foot and double-headed, owing to the 
excessive thickness of the vertical web, 
which has been corrected in recent designs. 

It was found, naturally, that rails would 
not rest in their chairs at the joints, but 
were loosened and bruised at the ends by 
the blows of the traffic. The fish -joint Fl °' 8 ;~r Th ® 
was therefore devised in 1847 by Mr W. a “ J). ( 
Bridges Adams, the intention being by ' 

“fishing” the joints to convert the rails into continuous 
beams. In the original design two ebairs were placed, 
one under each rail, a few inches apart, as in fig. 9. The 
joint was thus suspended between the two chairs, and two 
keys of iron, called “ fishes,” fitting the side channels of the 
rails, were driven in on each side between tbe chairs and 
the rails. In subsequent modifications the fishes were, 
and they continue to be, bolted to and through the rails, 
the sleepers being placed further apart, and the joint sus- 
pended between them. 

In the employment of steam-power for traction on rail- 
ways rapid progress was made in response to the demand 




headed 

rail, 



for power. The year 1829 is famous in the annals of mil- 
ways not only for the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 



Fig. 9. — The original fish-joint, by W. Bridges Adams. 


Chester line but for tbe invention and construction of the 
first high-speed locomotive of the standard modem type. 
Bobert Stephenson’s engine, the “Socket,” was made 
under competition for the Liverpool and Manchester Bail- 
way, and it gained the prize for lightness, power, and speed 
awarded by the directors. The two steam-cylinders of the 
“Rocket" were 8 inches in diameter, with 16* inches of 
stroke, and _ the driving-wheels were 4 feet inches in 
diameter. The engine weighed 4 tons 5 cwt.,"” the tender 
following it 3 tons 4 cwt., and two loaded carriages drawn 
by it on the trial 9 tons 11 cwt. : thus the weight drawn 
was 12 tons 15 cwt., and the gross total 17 tons. The 
pressure of steam in the boiler was 50'ft per square inch. 
An average speed of 14 miles per hour was attained, the 
greatest velocity being 29 miles per hour ; and the boiler 
evaporated 18£ cubic feet, or 114 gallons, of water per 
hour. The “Bocket” possessed the three elements of effi- 
ciency of the modern locomotive, — the internal water- 
surrounded fire-box and the multitubular flue in the boiler, 
or a number of small tubes in place of one large tube ; the 
blast-pipe, by which the waste steam of the engine was 
exhausted up the chimney j and the direct connexion of 
the two steam-cylinders, one on each side of the engine, 
with the driving or propelling wheels, on one axle. The 
subdivision of the single large flue, up to that time in 
general use in locomotives, into a number of small tubes 
greatly accelerated the generation of steam without adding 
to the size or weight of the boiler. But the evaporating 
tubes would have been of little avail practically had they 
not been supplemented by the blast-pipe, which, by ejecting 
the steam from the engine after it had done its work in the 
cylinder straight up the chimney, excited a strong draught 
through the boiler and caused a brisk and rapid combustion 
of fuel and generation of heat. The heat was absorbed 
with proportional rapidity through the newly applied heat- 
ing-tubes. The blast-pipe, thus applied, in conjunction 
with the multitubular flue, vastly improved the capacity 
and usefulness of the locomotive. And, taking into account 
the direct connexion of the steam-cylinder with one axle 
and pair of wheels, the improvements were tantamount to 
a new and original machine. The “ Bocket ” subsequently 
drew an average gross load of 40 tons behind the tender 
at a speed of 13'3 miles per hour. The old Killingworth 
engine, one of the earlier typo of locomotives constructed 
by George Stephenson, weighing with its tender 10 tons, 
could only work at a maximum of 6 miles per hour with 
50 tons. 

For many years engines belonged to two general classes. 
In one class there were six wheels, of which one pair was 
placed behind the boiler, typified in the engines of the day 
made by Bobert Stephenson ; in the other class there were 
but four wheels, placed under the barrel of the boiler, 
leaving the fire-box overhung, typified in the engines made 
by Bury for the London and Birmingham Railway. Ex- 
perience demonstrated the disadvantage of an overhanging 
maw with a very limited wheel-base, in the four-wheeled 
engine running at high speed] and now it is the general 
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jTfactice to apply sis "wheels at least to all ordinary loco- 
motive s-tock. The earliest four-wheeled locomotive con- 
structed by Robert Stephenson and Co. as an article of 
regular manufacture weighed 9 tons in working order. 
Thesis-wheeled engines which followed weighed 111 tons. 
In the cour.-e of business locomotives of greater power 
and greater weight were constructed ; and there are loco- 
motives of the present time which weigh 47{. tons in 
forking order, and with the tender full of water and 
coul about 80 tons gross. There are other engines of 
special design with twelve wheels which weigh in working 
order, with fuel and water, 72 tons. The contrast is 
emphasized in the history of the old Garnkirk and Glasgow 
Railway, which was opened about the year 1S29. The 
first engines of that line weighed from 8 to 9 tons. They 
had steam-cylinders II inches in diameter, and 4-feet wheels 
of cast-iron, with a working pressure in the boiler of 50 B» 
per square inch. The “ Gamkirk ° engine used to take a 
train of three carriages, together weighing 7 tons gross, at 
tiie average speed of 16 miles per hour between Glasgow 
and Gartsherrie. When the old line, 8 miles in length, 
was merged in the Caledonian Railway, now comprising a 
system of nearly 1000 miles in length, the power of the 
engines was greatly increased, and at this day (1885) there 
are express passenger engines working over the same ground 
haring large cylinders of 17 or 18 inches in diameter, and 
wheels of 7 and 8 feet in diameter, weighing from 35 to 
45 tons. The=e engines, with steam of 120 fi> pressure 
I>®* square inch, take a gross load of 90 tons at a speed of 
from 40 to 50 miles per hour. 

Statistic*. 

Zftitffi of Enihcatjs tit (he United Kingdom . — Tlie length, of rail- 
ways open for traffic at the end of the ycaT 1854, twenty -five yiars 
after the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Hail war, was 
e ja3 miles (of w Uich nearly one-fourth was single line of wav), cost- 
13 S mile. In 1874 that mileage was doubled 

(16,449 miles, nearly one-half being only single line), costing 
about £37,000 per mile. According to tbe latent published return 
! to U§i h °r, raiIna P 0 I* n for traffic at the end of 1SS3 amounted 
to 18,651 miles, and the proportion of single line had decreased, 
being under 46 per cent. f\ hilst the mileage open was increased 
at the rate of 420 miles a year daring tbe earlier period (1854-74), 

, • f increased by 248 miles a year daring the later period 
2, “Hi"* flf way in multiple have been laid for 

the working of traffic concentrated on main lines,— 127 miles of 
tnple line and 2So of quadruple. The largest share of multiple 
way belongs to the London and North-Western Railway Compinv, 

rnnV* Thf T" m - ° f S 1 !’ 1 ® * a J" alul n0 h»s than H4 of quad- 
rop,e. The Principal section of this rail wav, SO miles in lciUh 

L a "f Ensb * 53 entirel r in hUrSlef-iUS 

^ f, ‘ s two f° r pa^enger traffic, Table I Alwnre the dis- 
ution of the 18,Ml miles of railway open at the end of 18S3 


rail w-a y 


Country, 


an»I . 

jVottiajJ 

Ireland ’ 

I Total. 


Double Line or 
more. 


Mile,, ?tr cent 
8,SS0 or C3-3 
K> 
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1,117 

178 


16,105 


54 


Single line. 


Miles. For cent 
4,525 or Sti'S 
Ii*>7T „ Cl 
„ 77 


5,5,0 


10 


Total. 



18,031 1 
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Ireland the three leading lines, taken together, work 1400, — moro 
than half of the whole length or railways in Ireland. 

Capital Invested, Expenditure per Mile, kc.— The capital mired fapi 
for the construction of railways at the end of the year )Ss3 in, 
amounted to about £785,000,09*0, representing an expenditure of 
£12,00u per mile open. Some smalt jwrtion of this cost talongs 
to lines in course of construction. The money lias been raised in 
the following proportions : — 

On! inary share capital pal 4 up ..£2' v ’i,457,l<M or 57-4 per cent. 

Gcaiantted stock ............a,.. Pi.CilSH „ 1— *1 „ 

Preferential stock ECO.S^.lfS „ 25 -6 „ 

Loans 15,327,505 „ 1-9 ,, 

Debenture stock VO.fio.C-o 23*0 „ 

Total (say £733,090,000).. . . £751,101,312 „ 100D „ 

In 1S57 the ordinary stock was 57 per cent., ns against 37*4 per 
cent in IS S3 ; and the guaranteed and preferential stock together 
were but one-tlurd of the ordinary share capital, while in 1SS0 they 
equalled it. The English railway system, so far as capital is con- 
cerned, has become adjusted to the rule of having rather less than 
40 percent, of the capital in “open stock." In 1845-46 the divi- 
dends of railways apjicar to itavc reached a maximum. The pre- 
cipitate influx of ntw lines during the four years from 1846 to 
1850, contests before parliament, competition in various forms, and 
other causes then, came in to depress dividends, and reduced the 
average proportion of net receipts in IS 10 to 2*83 per cent, of the 
total capital and loans raised at that time. In 1857 the percentage 
of net receipts had risen again to 4*06 per cent of the total capital 
and loans; and notwithstanding the accumulation of preference 
capital and loans, both taking precedence of ordinary capital, the 
available dividend on the latter increased from l*Ss - percent, to 
3*0 per cent. Since that time the average dividend paid on • 
ordinary capital 1ms maintained its level at least, and it amounted 
for 1883 to 4*6S per cent. The average cost per mile open at the 
end of 1SS3, calculated on the amount of capital mired, with that 
for 165“ added ffir comparison, was as follow* (Tabic II.) : — 


Kurland sail Wales 

' S-cMlaml 

IicLrad 


Mips 

Open. 

Capital. rrrMdc 

13,215 

2,201 

2,502 

C*A0I3,£31 ‘ £l9,2i*0 ) £."5,270 
l 1 *, 551,515 I 31,010 2i,2."0 

81,411,103 l 11,170 ] 1.5,1". O 

1S.GSI 

TS4, 021,212 | 42,020 j r»,l>50 


*•"* ■iivie.u-e m capiiai expenditure per mile is due to per- Cu ■ 

manent improvement*, station accommodation, mmistnirtron. and mil. 
multiplication of lines. Of the great rust of English railways, iude- 
nenilently. of the permanent improvements already noticed, part 
has been incurred in parliamentary warfare, while much of it is 
due to great and costly termini, atut to the character of the earlier 
warfesof coTvstrodvon in England, where great expenditure was 
n°T t}le , ra ^ e , of sccu inng long levels and vtrr ea*r gradi- 
thfbran nw,lc 3 J>en " tlejarturc, and* conrtriwteil 

i. » Rurlwav on economic principles liy folloning 

m great part the contour of the surface. Tor thi. Hiic and the 
London and Birmingham line, for which Robert Sfephenron was 

Tin C » c " ginpcr ’ " A " c . t5 ' rer ,° l«5scd in the same year (1 833 V The latter 
hue was expensively laid out with tunnels, viaducts, and W 
cuttings and emlvankmcnts, and cost in round numbers £53 C00 
per mile, as against £23,200 jxr nulc for Locke’s lino. Tlic cheaper 
line abounded in inclines of from 1 in S3 to 1 in 2C5, whilst the more 

US 

ru^ng^ ^^Sdient om’„ ° nt ^ ^ckc to a 

made railuavs in Scotland • hut tl,„ r „ - C t ', rc ara otllDr cheaply 
of the monumental claw ’ n,„ r.); i 0,1 f e Sc , ott * s b railway 
dead ] e vd, f nearly 

jiolitau Railway srstem l,i> miles' in 7i>i ,, 1 ' 0I 'k a - On the Metro- 
bare been paid up, or’ aCt £500 oon !b » 1,lm . ar(lso f ^.OOO.OOO 
cost of this line « ...rr -. T*;? 0 ’ 0 . 0 . 0 P er ”nh. The enormous 


nauway, built like the v,A i P » uim 
jwrt on arches, cost £311,912 per mile % f ?. r - lllc lnost 

Clieshire, and Lancashire Junction on S I,ial Birkenhead, 

neighbouring tailwav companies ^ost ™*?***i fa Ibi 

?"' ln S partly* to the nrofmted ■ of ,~* 5 »? 00 1> C > mile, 

involved with the neigiibourinr? railwi« ™r 1 '^ nc i‘ 11 ' lml lwai 
works of construction^ joinin «■ fj, e —.-j * ’ a,l<1 I® 1 * 1 ) to the costly 
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Railway, 13 miles long, has the honour of standing at the foot of 
the list, having cost £6474 per mile. Of the Scottish lines the 
Caledonian system stands at the head of the list, costing £45,500 
pei mile. The Noitli British system cost £33,000 per mile At 
the foot of the list stood the original East of Fife line, 7 miles 
long, with a cost of £4851 per mile. But the cheapest lines of 
considerable length are the Foith and Clyde line, costing £5526 
per mile, and the Peebles line, costing £5545 per mile. Both 
these lines have been taken into the Noitli British sj stem. In 
Ireland the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, 8 miles long, a suhuiban 
railway, cost £53,000 per mile. The original Limerick and Foynos 
line, costing £5282 per mile, is probably the cheapest pieco of 
railway in the United Kingdom. 

The pioportions of expenditure on capital account cannot in the 
absence ot data be exactly detei mined The following may be 
accepted as an approximate analysis of the average cost of tho rail- 
ways, as it stood in 1871 : — 

Per Pei 
mile. cent. 

Law and pailiamentary expenses ... . £2,000 or 51 

Rand an'l compensation .. . 7,000 „ I'd 

Works of cons tract ion and stations complete .. IS, 000 „ 50” 

Loeomotn o and carrj mg stock 3,000 „ 8 

Interest on stock, discounts, bonuses, dn idends from 
capital, contingencies, Ac 0,000 „ 17 

30,000 100 

From this estimate it would appear that the net cost of construc- 
tion and equipment was £21,000 pei mile, or about 58 per cent, 
of the entire cost The capital cost of the woiking stock is git en 
by the London and Noitli -Western Railway Company. Excluding 
a considerable number oi engines and canying stock which had 
been constiucted as duplicate stock — cliaiged to revenue, no doubt 
— at 31st December 1884 tbe quantities and costs w ere as follows : — 

• j £3,574,2S4 (£1538 per engine) 

aans Ac "[ 1.498,212 (£288 per s elude). 

. .’ ’ 3,320,322 (£04 „ ) 

Total . .. £8,340,818 

It is to be explained with reference to these low rates of cost 
that the original cost of the caily working stock stands unaltered 
in the books of the company, whilst the whole of the original 
woiking stock has been replaced at the cliaige of revenue by engines 
and vehicles of modem design and laiger capacity. Dhidea by 
the number of miles (1793) open at 31st December 1884, the total 
cliaigc foi working stock is at tho rate of £4680 pci mile open 
For now working stock manufactured by the same company dur- 
ing the eighteen months ending 31st December 1884 the following 
aieiagesums were cliaiged to capital : — 

31 locomotnes with tenders or tank engines £1100 cadi. 

220 s chicles, carriage stock ... , . . 3S5 „ 

2142 1 eludes, waggon stock ... 59 „ 

Working or Railing Stock . — The working oi lolling stock of 
railways consists of locomotives with tlieir tendere, passenger 
carnages, horse-boxes, carriage trucks, travelling post-offices with 
their tenders and vans, goods waggons, covered goods waggons, 
cattle trucks, coke and coal waggons, timber trucks, ballast waggons, 
and goods brake vans. Tablo III (below ) shows that in England and 
Wales there is nearly one locomotive per mile of line open, or foi the 
United Kingdom three engines for every 4 miles. Tho greatest 
waggon stock per mile open is to be found in Scotland — ncaily 
thirty-one per mile The pioportions of vehicles foi traffic of all 
classes for each loeomotn e averaged at the end of tho year 1888 : — 
England and Wales . . . 31 1 s chides per engine 

Scotland . . . 51 7 „ „ 

Ireland 24 8 ,, „ 

Total 33 9 „ „ 

The excessive proportion of fifty-two vehicles pel engine in Scot- 
land corresponds to the comparatively excessive numbci of train 
miles with goods and minerals, which ate 20 pm cent more than 
the passenger -train miles, whilst in England they are 8 per cent, 
less, and in Ireland more than 50 pei cent. less. The various 


2,323 locomotives . . 

1,847 tenders 

3,463 passengci carriages 
2,116 liorse-hoxcs, guards’ 
51,847 waggon stock . , 


propoitions of rolling stock for twenty-one leading British railways 
(31st December 1883) are exhibited m detail in Table IV., airanged 
m the Older of the numerical pioportions winch the cairymg stack 
foi traflic bears to the locomotive stock : — 


Bailuaj. 

31 lies 
open 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Miles 

Metropolitan 

22 

Motiopolitan District 

18 

North London 

12 

London, Chatham, and Doi cr 

ICO 

London and South Western . 

721 

South-Labttni . . . 

370 

Loudon and Xoith-Westem 

1793 

London, Brighton, and South 

Cuast 

403 

Great Knstcm 

1010 

Great Western 

2168 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 

eolnslmo 

314 

Great Northern 

7bS 

Lancashire and Yorkshire . . 

494 

Midland 

13S1 

North-Eastern 

1534 

Scotland. 


Glasgow and South Western . 

330 

North British 

947 

Caledonian 

Sb7 

Ipleianu. 


Midland Great Western 

425 

Gre it Southern and Western . . 

4TS 

Great Northern 

503 


i « 

C ^ 

033 

c 

<5« 

s • 

If-S 

Carmgc and 
“Waggon &tocks. 

En- 

lilies 

Vehi- 

cles. 

Vehi- 

cles. 

Vein 

cles 

Pir 

en- 

gine. 

Per 

mile 

open 

60 

241 

59 

300 

50 

ISC 

42 

2% 

19 

31o 

70 

17 5 

86 

010 

394 

1,004 

117 

83 7 

1G8 

972 

1,467 

2.9JO 


18 7 

471 

24o7 

6,964 

9,441 

20 0 

13 1 

335 

2047 

4,748 

6,843 

21 1 

18 5 

2431 

6092 

47,518 

53,610 

219 

29 9 

410 

2S17 

7,078 

9,s<r 

241 

24 5 

615 

2900 

11,4,7 

14,917 

24 8 

14 2 

1577 

450S 

34,794 

34,302 

24 9 

17 3 

505 

781 

12,434 

13,215 

26 2 

421 

733 

2086 

17,384 

10,450 

2b 5 

25 M 

832 

2495 

20,223 

22,718 

27 3 

40 0 

1629 

3S50 

61,332 

G5,3Sb 

401 

47 3 

1462 

2739 

76,309 

79,108 

541 

51 6 

290 

8S6 

11,289 

12,175 

42 0 

30 9 

j73 

1851 

82,405 

33,814 

>9 0 

3J 9 

6)0 

1C30 

43,253 

44.SS3 

650 

51 8 

100 

293 

1,421 

2,219 

221 

5-2 

100 

844 

3,345 

. 3,684 

231 

79 

127 

408 

2,807 

3,275 

25 8 

65 


Here the number of vehicles vanes fiom 5 pci engine on the Metio- 
politan Railway, 7 on the Distuct Railway, and 117 on the Edith 
London Railway — all of these specially passenger lines Ql dense 
traffic— to 54 per engine on the North-Eastern Railway, 59 on the 
North British Railway, and 65 on .the Caledonian Railway — all 
these being specially lines of mineral traffic. 

Tram Miles Run, 1883 . — Tlic numbci of miles um by pasrengei Tra 
and goods and mineral tiahis.jmd the numbei inn by mixed trams, ni'i 
are as follows (Table V ) : — run 


Country 

Passenger 

Goods and 
Minerals 

Mi\cfl 1 Total. 

i 

Train 

Miles. 

Pei 

avci- 

ngc 

mile 

open 

Tram 

Miles 

Pei 

er- 

ase 

mile 

open 

Tram 

Miles 

Pei ' 1 Per 

! " el ” Tram a ' cr 

s Is 

open j open 

England 
and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total .. 
Total, per 
cent 

117,106,242 

14,213,827 

7,520,871 

8940 

4486 

3030 

108,446,732 

15,933,637 

3,602,884 

8258 

5397 

14j0 

448,415 

1,632,831 

60.J,777 

| i 

3S '226,351,389 17,236 
553 1 30,S10,J15 10,436 
246 11,735,532 4,720 

138,170,940 

51-4 

7142 

127,983,253 

47 0 

GS93 

2,737,013 

10 

147 268,897,236 14,4S2 
. | 100 | 


Tho mixed-train miles constitute just 1 pei cent, of the total 
number, and the mileages mn by passenger and goods trains are 
nearly equal. On an aieiage each mile ot way was ti excised loity 
times a day. Taking the means of the numbers of engines foi the 
end of 1882 and the end of 1883 as the aveiage numbci dining the 
yeai, the tram miles run per locomotive are as follow s (Table VI ) — 


18SS 

As erage Number 
of Engines 

Train "Miles per 
Engine. 

England and Wales 

11,996 

| 14,8o3 

Scotland . . 

1,678 

16,301 

Ireland ... ..... 

620 

1 IS, 747 

Total 

14,300 j 

IS S05 


An engine when actually on duty may accomplish 120 tram miles 


Table III . — Summary of the Quantities of Working Slock at the end of the Tear 1883. 


Country. 

Loeomotn es 

Passenger 

Carriages 

Other Vehicles 
attached to 
P'issengu 
Tram*. 

Total Pass- 
enger Tram 
fetock. 

Waggons and 
Tracks for Lnt 
.stock, Miner- 
als, and Mer- 
chandise 

Total Pass- 
cngti, Goods, 
and Mineral 
Train Stock 

Other Vehicles, 
as Ballast 
Waggons, Ac. 

Total Xo of 
\ Uncle* for 
Passinger*;, 
6oo«N f Ballast, 
&.C, 

Nuin 

her. 

Per 

mile 

open. 

Num 

her. 

Pei 

mile 

open. 

ICnra- 

bci. 

Per 

mile 

open 

Num 

btr 

_ 

Per 

mile 

open 

Nnm 

bei. 

Per 

mile 

open. 

Num 

bci 

Ter 

mile 

open 

Num- 

ber. 

Pei 

mile 

open 

Num- 

ber 

Fu 

mile 

open. 

England ind Wales 

12,144 

92 

27,274 

2*00 

10,153 


37,407 

2 83 

329.C22 

24 94 

307,024 

27 77 

10,i04 

£0 

377,638 

26 57 

Scotland 

1,643 

*57 

3,591 

1*21 

1,204 

•43 

4,860 

1 04 

91,444 

30 85 

9(i, 304 

32 40 

1,160 

*39 

47,470 


Ireland 

032 

•25 

1,439 

*57 

f ot 

•25 

2,001 

■82 

13,195 

527 

15,2o6 

COO 

297 

•12 

15,553 

o 21 

Total 

14,463 

•77 

32,304 

1*73 

12,024 

*01 

44,323 

2 37 

434,201 

23 24 

478,589 

25-61 

12,072 

•65 

440,001 

£6-26 
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1>cr day, which would, make upwards of 40,000 per annum. But small goods- 1 mi 
at any moment half the engines may be taken as in reserve or company hod 1 
under repair, which xeduces the average performance per engine of many miles nna 

At 1.1 no nnn . -1 - 1 it - _ f *1, 


the whole stock to some 20,000 miles per year, and tlio circum- 
stances of many lines do not admit of such high averages of mileage 
run. Taking the twenty-one leading lines in detail, following the 
selection already made to show the quantities of working stock, 
the number of train miles run on the different lines in 1SS3 is 
shown in Table VII. as follows : — 


small goods- train mileage, is partly explained l>y the fact tint this 
company had 141 duplicate locomotives in 1S?3. Engines iun 
many miles unavoidably “empty,” — that is, without n train, the 


Railway. 


Exolas-d asp 
Wales. 

Metropolitan 

Metropolitan Dis- 
trict 

North London . . 
London, Chatham, 
anil Dover .... 
London and South- 

Western 

South-Eastern . . 
Loud on and North- 

Western 

London and 


Train Miles mn. 


Passenger 

Goods am 
Minerals. 

Total. 

1,443,401 

3,794 

1,447,193 

1,161,666 

1,705,749 

5,716 

2S3,0S5 

1,197, 6S5 
1,920,831 

3,152,677 

C7S.173 

3,830, S50 

S,001,54S 

4,930,330 

3,643,363 

1,416,649 

11,046,613 

6,347,279 

18,931,111 

6,521,451 

19,595,461 

1,427,506 

38,326,572 
<,9tS.i5> 1 


proportion of the empty or imiuofitahlc mileage depending on tin* 
tratlie and the nature of the line. A line with locally heavy 
gradients must have “assistant" or “pilot" engines in H-adim-es 
to assist the trains up the inclines, and such enginrs u-ually jw ve- 
to return empty to the depot ; mid in rases of special trains empty 
engines aro run to or from the train, as the ra»e mav hajijun. 
Engines, especially assistant engines, may have to stand “in 
steam" or pith the steam up and the fire ‘in good order, in readi- 
ness to net when required. Some railway companies rogi-di-r the 
whole time the engines arc in strain, aho’tlic assistant, Inlla-.ting, 

| and empty mileage run, Is-ddcs the time on active duty and the 
train miles ran. The nature of the duty of goods engines, which 
is various, is also distinguished, so ns in short, to make a emiiplite 
rcconl of the woik done. Tims for the Manchester, Sliellield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Table VIII. (see nlmvc) gives the duti-s 
performed l>v the engines during the second lialf-yeais or lSf-7 ami 
1SS3. The times of engines assisting and running empty aie 

Itinitirlml in llin b/\>i ve ■■■ ..t., til. _ . * . 



engines were in steam and or miles nm on different duties in tin- 
second half-year of JSS3 arc given in Table IX. 


PnK^n^r tmfns |j!T 

OihkIs mid minoral train* .. m.i 

Rajta^isr 1 :: t\ ' nb "' nx “ =• o, 

simming ;; : 

Assisting ( fnclmlisl in ra* «. a 

Empty .■ p— .Is. a1 ,.| 1 


Assisting 
Empty .■. 

! Standing 


Iuelasto. 

Midland Great 

Western 425 

Great Southern 
and Western .. 47$ 

Great Northern .. 503 


a.OTsivOO 

6,423,496 

11,461,286 

5,232,096 

G.617,610 

11,849,703 

1,104,971 

682,651 

1,787,622 

1,678,691 

1,161,993 

2,813,651 

1,Sj1,76S 

783,148 

2,631,916 


U l “a-r, all 

mln-.-ral trains 


1 100-0 


I I 

The proportion of extra engine mileage to the work done in 
hauling goods, minerals nml jinwngers varies v.-rv imieh on dif! 
rent systems, according to the nature of tin- troll;.- r.,,- r._ 


Table VIIL -Duties performed In Engines of Manchester, ShciRdd, 
tend Lincolnshire Eaihmy. * * 


I a?Ife rc , n o , -l nK ! naIr -J' ca ’ -cni >'iig 
31st Dec. ISuT. | .-list Doc. 1SS3. 
i “i” — 


iiiin passenger trains 

iK! 1 f ooJ ‘> trains ...... 

With ballast trains .... 

onunting 

Standing ’ 

Train ' 10UTS steam . 


Goods .... 

Cattle 

Mixed ... 

Coal 

Stone 


I Total goods and mineral .... 

0,1, ,T ota l train miles .. 

SjJ]??. 4 (Sedles per boor) .. 

£££ ^.! aihsrcrhoar >--::::::: 
Empty." 

Total engine miles 

D miiS ,Ce ° f en S ine “ilea and’ tain 

Coke .... 

Coal 

Pet train mile Vim 

*> engine mile nm 

P •' 1,0 "Hn steam 

per ton Cl Per train a ‘X at 6s! 5-426' 
Cost for Ihcl per'engine mho 

_ ” P cr bo nr in steam 


1.244,531 

1,015 


1,361,163 

HC, 622 
0-37 

12,076-3 tons 
11,484-0 „ 
42-4 lb 
SB'S lb 
304-5 lb 


246,674 

370,570 

16,740 

021,000 

421,43 0 

i.c-s-vdo - 

2,343,620 


_ 2,614,546 

4.63S.235 
73,2112 
1.123.242 
33, SOI 
253,764 

I 6 , 441,667 

1.4S3.C32 
! 29-6 


117,670 tons 
S3-4 lb 
40-6 ib 
156 3 lb 


t 1 -** •! «hi 

fuel consumed, roeS o.dvZ tb . ,lsun »•>«&■• ARaiti. th- 

53 lb per mile ran ; but reckoned on thMnmll' nm ’ ? ,uotl,lU trt 
in which the extra milrvv wI.mi. mileage mn 1 »v vngitn-s 

as on the Slicflield line i„ lSS3-Ld nn ^- nC ~ < ‘i >0l J t . ll,c s ""° 

were constantly employed mawhnllin* i* V -r , ! J 

in the sidings." A like number xn enrol" , i ° 11 '*'/■' 1 IJ F ^ ,l> Imitis 
~‘° of the total loconw K-'c 'ICk ' U 8l " in<,W H,u ’' 

% JH from twenty p.,,*. 

whereas the railwayed,! 700 000 ™? t,10ftcr and I.ivirpoul, 
eighteen months. VfcSSS raSS, trailb 

passengers was found to be one of The !! . ,,la<lr ,lle ™ni "P* «r 
of trnflic. Keailv firtv- 01 n i° V 10 1 ^mnnerative sources 
Eintion (183G), estiinat^l tJiathi^ro .fn 1,1 1,is ^Vress nf the 
or 30, 000, 000 per a n am, tn vclM Uy T"! f "° 00 daily, 
of -ajiout 12 miles cncl 1 , nUn nvcnl cLt nr - "r UVPr ?« c 
or oil. per mile, whereas in fo I r -' u ' 11 r-a^f iiger, 

ougers travelled ’by ^ Cl00 '°WO 

^ "* l 
conveyed in 1SS3 ; ^ "’" nllcr of pi-wngets of cadi class 


Comitrj-. 

Ireland 


the .gyeatoVumber^ rf nSyS *”*? 8 P as sengcr-trai„ miles run 

of fSl; i 


I First Class. 

20,S67,J6('. 

4,760,»S2 

1,669,029 

*36.357,87 r" 


I , — 

Pocrtnil ! TIut'I Ctitv* I 
Cla\«. ni1 ^ r<irJin. Total 
) iwrnfa rjr, 

fl "’sScs- * S? ?>* s 0,rs | "cioiiouTM 

_4,177,’5?9 j l.-UC&at iggbilsg 
66,096,781 fm , 933,4:6 7^77^1 


nil r~ 1 ! ' ’ lo1 ■ .233,470 I t;S.1,7lS,lS7 ‘ 

bghlcrs^wei-o ns°follow s (Tabl'Sl ^ lclx,iu1eilt <* se^iTtTckit 
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Country. 

First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

Totals. 

1 

t England and 'Woles 

Par cent. 

4 9 

Per cent 
9-7 

Per cent 
85*4 

109 

j Scotland 

9*2 

5*4 

85-4 

100 

j Ireland 

8-8 

210 

096 

-100 

1 Total 

! 

5-3 

9-7 

S5‘0 

100 


The number of passengers conveyed in the j-ear 18S3 per mile of 
ihe mean length of railway open during the year was, in England 
-10,310, in Scotland 17,550, and in Ireland 7710, 

The receipts from passenger traffic in 1883 are given in Table XIL 
-(see below). The decided preponderance of third-class traffic shown 
in this table is the ontcome of the work of years. In 1854 upwards 
of 111 million passengers travelled by railway, of whom 13 per cent, 
travelled by first, 34 by second, and 53 by third class ana parlia- 
mentary carriages. In 1873, the year before the Midland Railway 
■Company ceased to carry second-class passengers, upwards of 455 
million passengers travelled by railway, of whom only 8k per cent, 
travelled by first, 15 by second, and 764 by third class carnages. 
In 1881 upwards of 623 million passengers travelled by railway, 
nearly six times as many as in 1854. Of these only 6 per cent, 
were first and 104 second class passengers, whilst the third-class 
and parliamentary passengers rose to 834. Finally, in 1883 (as 
already stated in Table XL), 85 per cent, of tbe passengers were 
third class. Tbe same movement is exemplified in tbe receipts, 
the mass of receipts gravitating towards third class, as shown by 
the following abstract per mile open for the years already men- 
tioned (Table XIII.) : — 


Year. 

Fir&t 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Third 

Class. 

1S54 

£349 

£416 

£332 

1S73 

274 

230 

737 

1681 

209 

190 

840 

1SS3 

196 

ITS 

913 


T-liese figures show that in 1854 first and second class receipts 
together made up two-thirds of the whple receipts from passengers, 
but that they steadily declined in succeeding years, not only 
proportionally but absolutely, — the third-class receipts, on the con- 
trary, exhibiting a rapid increase, insomuch that, whereas in 1854 
they were exactly one-third of the whole receipts, in 1883 they 
amounted to more than two-thirds of the whole receipts from pass- 
■engers. The reaction in first-class receipts is all the more remark- 
able because the number of first-class passengers in 1854 — 144 
millions — was nearly trebled in 1873 ; that of 1873 was almost 
exactly the same as in 1881, — about 38 millions ; whilst in 1883 
there were nearly 364 millions. The explanation is probably to be 
sought partly in the fact that first-class fares have been reduced in 
many cases and express fares have been almost entirely abolished, 
and partly to the increased habit of taking third class for long 
journeys, so that first-class journeys, being snorter on the average, 
have become less remunerative to the companies than before. The 
third class is by far the most remunerative portion of the passenger 
-traffic of railways ; and it is difficult to understand the policy still 
pursued by railway companies in France, of discouraging tbird- 
•class traffic. On those railways where fast trains do not take third- 
-class passengers, or third-class carnages are deterrently uncom- 
fortable and repulsive, only those travel who travel by necessity, 
•or to whom money is no object. On tbe contrary, low fares and 
comfortable carnages invite traffic; they may almost be said to 
create it, — a fact which has long been recognized by the more in- 
telligent of railway managers. The high speed of express trains 
— from 45 to 50 miles and upwards per hour — is, of course, an 
additional inducement to travel. On certain lines there are only 
two classes of carriages, — first and third. The Caledonian Rail- 
way Company was the first to adopt, about thirty-five years ago, 
the system of two classes only for local main-line passenger trafiic. 
The Great North of Scotland Railway Company opened, its line in 
1854 with only first and third class carriages. 'The Midland Rail- 
-wav Company, as already notieed, ceased in 1874 to run second- 


class carriages, at the same time readjusting and lowering the fares, 
—the revised rates being 14d. and Id. respectively per mile for 
first and third class. The result was that in 1875 27J million 
passengers travelled on this railway, — nearly 5 millions more than 
in 1873, before the change was made; whilst in 1881 there ucre 
29 million travellers, of whom 27 millions were third and only 
2 millions first class passengers; and in 1883 upwards of 31 million 
passengers were carried, of whom 294 millions were of the third 
and a little over If millions of the first class. The gross receipts 
for passenger traffic on the Midland Railway were, in round num- 
bers, £1,660,000 in 1873, £1,787,000 in 1881, and £1,904,000 in 
1883, whilst the percentage of working expenditure remained the 
same.. On the whole, it appears from the results of this grand 
experiment that the change lias succeeded financially, whilst there 
is no doubt that it has stimulated the provision, for and develop- 
ment of third-class travelling on other railways. The gravitation 
of traffic to the lowest level is unquestionable ; and it is aided 
by the fact that third-class carriages have been (18S5) for some 
years run witli nearly all trains, fast as well as slow, and that the 
largeness of the number of third-class passengers has forced upon 
the management of the companies improvements in the popular 
class of carriage. 'As the downward movement of the classes con- 
tinues the outcome will most likely be a general reduction of the 
number of classes to two, — nominally first and third, practically 
first and second. On 1st- May 18S5 second-class carriages were 
abolished on the branch lines of the Great Northern Railway; 
and, if the experiment answers expectations, second-class carriages 
will be abolished on the entire Great Northern system. 

The returns to the Board of Trade do not supply material for C 
close analysis of goods traffic. The quantities of minerals and L> 
'goods or general merchandise conveyed in 1883 were as follows 
(Tuble XIV.) 


Country. 

Minerals. 

General Mer- 
chandise. 

Total. 

Total j 
pcraicr-1 
age mile 
open* 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

Tons. 

160,522,029 

27,707,093 

1,190,468 

Tons. 

C3,3S7,334 

8.092,433 

2,817,569 

Tons. 

223,909,3S3 

30,459,528 

4,014,037 

Tons. 

17,100 

12,300 

1,000 

189,485,012 

76,897,350 

200,382,903 

14,200 


The receipts from mineral and goods traffic in 18S3 are given in 
Table XV. 


Country. 

Mer- 

chandise. 

Live 

Stock. 

Minerals. 

Total. 


£18,028, 5S7 
2,207, GS3 
952,215 

£787,642 

175,996 

20S.S0S 

£14,057,18S 

2,002,223 

130,010 

£32,873,417 

4,530,6091 

1,297,033 



Total 

£2I,24S,4S7 

£1,172,440 

£10,255,421 

£3S,T01,3W 

Total per mile open .... 
Proportion per cent, of 

£1137 

55*0 

£03 

30 

£870 

42 0 

£2070 

100 



These statistics of merchandise and mineral trafiic show that 
upwards of 266 million tons were conveyed in 1883 in the United 
Kingdom, seven-tenths of which were minerals. In 1857 71 million 
tons were conveyed, of which only two-thirds consisted of minerals ; 
whence it appears that a more rapid development of mineral trafiic 
than of general merchandise took place in the interval. 

The whole of the receipts directly earned on the railways in P 
1883, with the miscellaneous receipts derived from rents, tolls, 
navigation, steamboats, tee., are brought together in Tabic XVI. 
(see below). The receipts per train mile from passengers and from 
goods and mineral trafiic are reckoned exclusive of the receipts on 
railways working mixed trains ; but all tbe receipts per train, mile 
for passengers and goods together are divided by the total mileage 
run by all trains. In the last column the gross receipts, including 
miscellaneous receipts, are divided by the total train mileage. 

1 Including £24,903 from goods-traffic receipts not classified. 


Table XII . — Receipts from" Passenger Traffic in 1883. 


Country. 

First Class. 

Keeo 

Second 

Class. 

pts from Pass 

Third Class. 

angers. 

Season 

Tickets. 

Total. 

sT-r T - o 

5,-2-se f 

Ur- g*s & 

Mails. 

Gross Total. 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

Average per mile open 

Proportion per cent, of gross total 

£2,993,903 
430,010 
221, 13S 

£2,839,017 

147,083 

323,042 

£14,702,097 

1,M1,2S1 

086,080 

£1,498,534 

140,038 

47,999 

£22.039,173 
2,404,414 
1,278, SC3 

£2,502,100 

320,742 

120,447 

£46.1,542 

144,021 

113,303 

£25,1 04, SSI 
2,885,177 
1,516,075 

£3,670,033 

£3.329,744 

£17,030,004 

£1,092,591 . 

£25,742,452 

£3,0 25,205 


£29,508,733 

£196 

12-4 

£178 

11*3 

£913 

57-8 

£91 

5*7 

£137S 

87-2 


£10 

2-5 

£1580 

100 
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England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Total..... 

Total per mile open 

Total per mile per week 

Proportion per cent, of gross receipts 
Receipts per cent, of capital cost . . 


RAILWAY 

Table XVI. —Statistics of Receipts earned tn’1883, 


Passengers. 


Mercliandi.se ami 
Minerals. 


Passengers, Merclinti- Alts- j Total Receipts from 
disc, and Minerals. cclianeous. • nil sources. 



Ter train 
mile, 
s. d. 

4 3-3 


21,503,733 


1,579 


30-4 


41-5 


d. £l 
8-3 | 32,873,417 
4,530,509 
1,297,033 


SS, 701,319 





Passen; 

gers. 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Per cc 
43-4 

mL 

l 

Ireland 


1 




Total 

4.1 






Minerals anil 
Mereliamllse. 

Per cent. 
60-0 
01-0 
45 S 


expenditure nro classified in this table in order to separate direct or 


orking i 


penditure is thus upwards of 32 millions sterling, or 86 per cent 
of the whole expenditure. The amount and projtortiou of the net 
receipts are shown by deducting the total working expenditure from 


The average traffic receipts per mile open in 1S83 were distributed t5k0 tota * TCCCl l' ts > as under 
between the three kingiloins as shown in Table XV11I. , 


England and Wales 

i Scotland " **-;■ 


Total 

Total, 1857 


Per nvc 
Mile 0 

rage 

l>eiu 

Per Milo 
per Week. 

£441, 

2:0“ 

113- 


£84-9 

4S-2 

21*3 

£307 

3 

£70-0 

£271 

3 

£52 


_ , , , , Per train mile. 

Total receipts £71,002.270, or 5s. S-4d. or 100 per eent 

Gross working expenditure.. .. 37,300,502 „ 2s. OJd. ., 52 0 „ 

Net receipts £83,«92,T0S 2s M. „ 47 4 

The net receipts available for payment of dividend arc equal to 

fcoo l K!, ‘, ce, i t * 0,1 the paid-up capital, and they were disposed for 
1883 m the foliowmg fashion s — 

On preferenttei to 4-CS ,,r cent 

On lwnns ami debenture' stock" " ” ” 4 - 21 . ” 


. £34,582,37!) 


as in so tw lit yen ’'Ji S57 f t l le corresponding amounts were Total payments £34 5s» sfi 

rii;i El, ^ ,ld ttafb Scotland? Al&ZSSiS £ The ZttSEg 


rreiSrf. " 1 exceeded the available net 

receipts for tlio year by nearly £1,000,000. In explanation of the 


Table XIX — Statistics of Rrjienditurcfor the United Kingdom for 1SS3. 

S “ ' * | e I Contingent Working Expenditure. 


1 £ 33 1 
sdH*§| 
ssj 

•=5» s 

« 


^ .-rl Li If P ^ 


<r % s2g J 

« S S o-S gsa. *5 S v s 

cjH gft Sr-* s |*£ 0 & B 6 I 

« © Kt-p 1^5 

& u o rf ” cc t 
P* 


171,237 3 14. inn 


£ 

£ 

010 

206 

314 

100 

15S 

53 


and \Val“3 . . J22t^5lM.3S9 
Scotland , 


and Wales 




per cent. 
SG0 
SG-3 
91*4 




















































apparent discrepancy it may be stated tliat some companies had 
invested a portion of their capital in the stocks and shares of other 
companies ; that interest is occasionally paid on the capital of com- 
panies whose lines are not open for traffic ; and that interest on 
loan capital is not always paid out of net earnings. The appropria- 
tion of. the gross receipts to working expenditure and dividends, 
according to the tabulated statement of expenditure, is summarily 
as follows, in parts of the gross receipts: — 

. , , , . Percent. 

Maintenance of way, works, tc. y-j 

Locomotive power ”l3-l 

Maintenance of carriages and waggons i-c 

Traffic expenses 

. General charges 2-3 

Direct expenditure on working i 45-3 

Contingent expenditure on working 7-3 
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the Great-Northern, Midland, North-Western, Great Western, and 
the three local lines, the X orth London, Metropolitan, aud District. 
The receipts may be correspondingly classified mid compared with 
the receipts m other parts of the United Kingdom (Table XXII )-_ 


Tear 1S57. 


Total working expenditure 

Payments of interest and dividends. 


following they are given at intervals as in Table XX. : — 


Miles open. 



Total Receipts. 

- 

Receipts 
per Mile. 

i 

£18,035,879 

£2408 

23,105,493 

2718 

25,743,502 

2035 

29,128, 55S 

2599 

35,890,113 

2752 

7 


4S,S92,7S0 

8162 

59,255,715 

36)3 

02,973,328 

3709 

05,491,625 

- 3077 

71,052,270 

3S04 




Average 
Miles open. 

Receipts 
per Mile 
per Week. 

Average 
Miles open. 

Allies. 


Miles. 

1515 

£86-5 

G23G 

ISIS 

60-5 

2413 

3010 

51-5 

4434 

1183 

40-5 

2952 

. 1044 

21-0 

24S4 


Tear 1SS3. 

»ge I 


Gross receipts 100 

Growth The statistics of traffic returns of railways in the United Kingdom 

„ .. .1 mm • . i_ ii.i i ‘ s > • . « O 


Thus the receipts were quadrupled during tho thirty years from 
1853 to 1883, whilst the mileage of railway open was increased by 
. two and a half times. The receipts per mile increased notwith- 
standing their continual dilution by the accession of new. lines. 
These results, taken together, indicate the inherent elasticity of 
the railway and its seemingly inexhaustible resources. 

Of the main trunk-lines, which constitute tire foundation of the 
railway system, those which converge towards and terminate in 
London— the metropolitan lines— are more important than the 
provincial lines. London is the great heart of the country and is 
the chief centre of commerce ; moreover, the metropolitan railways, 
taken together, possess a greater variety of traffic than others; 
hence they are selected for discussion illustrative of the growing 
■ magnitude and distribution of traffic. On tho nine metropolitan 
railways, including the London and Blackwall and the North 
London, in operation in 1854-57, Table XXL shows the receipts 
for these four years ; and the receipts for the year 1883 derived 
from the twelve metropolitan companies then in operation are 
added for comparison : — 


MnSo^n. Total Receipts. 


£0,354,425 £3027 

0,020, GOO 3721 

10,559,058 3S01 

10,743,118 3700 

43,339,002 5017 


jiues. janes. 

Metropolitarf Interior lines 1515 £80*5 0230 £93-0 

Metropolitan coast lines .. 1310 60-5 2413 DS 0 

Other English lines not in- 
cluded in the above .... 3010 51-0 4434 73-3 

Scottish railways 1183 40-5 2952 50-1 

Irish railways 1044 21-0 24S4 22T 

This comparative statement shows some strong contrasts. In 1857 
the densest traffic in England, averaging £86, 10s., over 1515 miles 
lay to the north and west of the metropolis ; the railway traffic of 
the country was veiy partially distributed ; and, taking Loudon as 
the great focus, the traffic radiated and converged in all directions, 
with decreasing intensity as the distance from the centre increased. 
In the year 1883, on the contrary, whilst the metropolitan traffic 
continued to be the densest, the traffic of the metropolitan coast 
lines per mile open had advanced so rapidly ns even to surpass that 
of tho interior metropolitan lines, — the receipts being £98 per mile 
per week against £96. The rapid development of the southern lines 
passenger traffic is, as will be shown, the cause of the great advance 
in receipts. Further insight into the comparative conditions of 
interior and coast lines may he got by taking four great inland 
lines (Great Northern, Great 'Western, Midland, and London ami 
North-Western), which are lines of preponderating goods and 
mineral traffic, and contrasting them with four great coast lines of 
preponderating passenger traffic (South-Eastern ; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast ; London, Chatham, and Dover ; and South- 
Western). In the annexed table (XXIII.) for 1683 the average fare 
per passenger is calculated on the assumption that the fares formed 
80 per cent of the whole receipts for passenger trains, and the 
average length of a passenger’s journey is got by taking 85 per cent 
of the passengers as third class at Id. a mile and 15 per cent, as 
first and second class at IJd. a mile. 


Four Metropolitan Four Metropolitan 
Interior Railways. Coast Railwaj s. 



Average miles open 

Passenger train miles run .... 
Goods and mineral train miles 

run 

Total train miles run 

Number of passengers 

Tons of goods and minerals 

conveyed 

Receipts from passenger traffic 
Proportion of total receipts 
Receipts per train mile .... 
Average receipt per passenger 

Average fare 

Approximate average length 

of passenger journeys 

Receipts from goods, <te- 

Proportion of total receipts 
Receipts per train mile ... . 

Average receipt per ton 

Total receipts 

Per train mile 

Direct working expenditure . . 

Per train mile 

Special net receipts 

Per cent, of total receipts. . 

Receipts per train mile 

Capital raised 

! Set receipts percent, of capital 


Per mile Per mile 

open. open. 

6,180 .. 1,381 1 .. 

54,425,924 8,799 22,600,000 10,370 

63,003,432 10,291 6,507,793 4,756 

118,0S9,35G 19,090 29,173,799 21,121 

159,080,870 25,814 131,002,266 94,81,0 

94,870,25S 15,340 10,365,093 7,505 

£11,234,017 £1,S16 £5,755,000 £4,167 

3S-6percent. .. 72 - 3percent 
4s. 3-07d. .. 5s. r09(l. 

Is. 4-8Sd. „ 10 03d. 

Is. 1-iOd. .. 8-lld. 

12 miles .. 7} miles 

£17,831,467 £2,SS2 £2,202,137 £1,595 

01-4 percent. .. 27-7 percent 

5s. 7-21d. .. 6s. 8-46(1. 

3s. 9-ODd. 4s. 3-00d. 

£29,005,514 £4,698 £7,957,137 £5,702 

4s. 11-OCd. .. 5s. 5-45d. 

£13,461,020 £2,176 £3,621,907 £2,623 

2s. SrSGd. .. 2s. 5'80d. 

£15,604,494 £2,522 £4,335.230 £3,139 

63-60 .. 54-48 

2s. 7-70d. .. 2s. 11-CGd. 

£275,582,620 £44,650 £94,983,202 £68,770 
5-66 I .. 4-56 


In the parly years — 1856, for instance — the metropolitan lail- 
way mileage open constituted onc-tliird of the total mileage open, 
whilst it produced nearly one-hair of the total traffic receipts of tho 
United Kingdom, insomuch that the receipts per metropolitan mile 
were two -fifths more than the average total receipts per mile. 
Recently— in 1883— though the metropolitan mileage open was less 
than one-half of the total mileage open of the United Kingdom, 
it earned six-tenths of the total receipts ; and the receipts per 
metropolitan mile' were one-third more than the average total on 
the whole mileage of the countiy. Lastly, the increase of receipts 
of the metropolitan lines is greater than that of the entire system. 
Whether, therefore, the increase of receipts bo compared with the 
total receipts or with the mileage open, the traffic of the metro- 
politan railways increases the most rapidly, and it is also of the 
greatest absolute magnitude. But, to bring out clearly the relative 
importance and progress of the traffic of different districts, let us 
separate what may be distinguished as the coast lines to the south 
and east of the metropolis — the Great Eastern, and the railways 
south of the Thames — from the interior lines to the north and west. 


The coast lines, being freer from competition, get higher rates 
both for goods and passengers ; but the inland lines have the 
advantage in direct working expenditure per train mile, and a still 
greater advantage in the mnch smaller capital raised pci- mile of 
line open, so that, in spite of competition and low rates, they 
earn 5§ per cent, on their capital as against a little over 4£ 
earned by the coast lines; . The greater capital outlay on the coast 
railways seems to be due to the costliness of stations and carriage 
stock for a preponderating passenger traffic; and os this more 
than outweighs the gains from higher rates the statistics support 
the generally accepted opinion that goods and mineral traffic on 
railways is profitable and should be encouraged and developed. 

Mr R. Price Williams, an accepted authority on railway statistics, 
supports this conclusion, Mr F. R. Conder, on the contrary, who 
has deeply' studied the question, maintains that the heavy mineral 
traffic of railways should be relegated to the canals, which, though 
slow, are low in their charges. 

Employes . — In 1856 Robert Stephenson estimated that 1 per F-. 
cent, of the population of the United Kingdom was maintained plr 
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by tli 5 railways then in operation, independently of fho consider- 
able amount of libour employed on railways in course of eotretrne- 
tion. On 31st March 3 £S 4* railway employes numbered in all 
367,793 persons, or 19 "69 per mile open, showing an increase of 
more than 50 per cent, on the proportion i*er mile in 1-57, which 
leas only 12'G3. Table XXIV. gives details :■ 


&»cretarr , s departments 

General manager s departments 

Supermfiemlen t’s departments — 
i»np*nntendents and a*>istant 5tip< s riiitendcnt* 

Station masters and clerks 

Inspectors 

Gaanls 

Si?nalm*-n and pointsman 

TlfUt-cotlectorb 

Shunters, i>ort*rs, tne- ^Hirers, Ac. ........... 

Good-s manner’s departments— 

GooL and assistant manners 

Agents and cWks ...... .... 

In^p^ctnm 

Guard* and brakesman 

Shunters, porters, tnosenpers. Ac. 

I/xwnnm e and carnage department^- 

En^n^rs and assistant engineer- 

Draughtsmen 

Clerks 

Foremen, mechanics, and artisans 

Dn\ers and firemen 

Labourers 

Engine's departments— 

Engineers and a^sstaut engineers 

Draughtsmen 

i Clerks 

| Inspectors .. 

Foremen and Gangers 

Artisans and ra**c!ian.cs 

{ Kate-byers, labourers Ac. . .. .. 

Storekeepers departments 

Police departments 

Le^al 

Telegraph 

Canals, steamboat*, docks, an*! pi"js ,, . 

Hotels, refreshment-rooms, an I sundries . I . . . . 

Total ... 
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about two years, when, after continued bad weather, the slopes 
commenced slipping to such an extent that the line was rendered 
impassable for some weeks, nnd parts of the slopes wore reduced to 
an inclination of 4 to 1. The Wincliburgh cutting, on the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway, is 4 miles long and from 25 to 60 feet 
deep, through solid reck. It is succeeded by an embankment 
miles long and 60 feet high, followed in immediate succession by 
a stone viaduct half a mue long and 80 feet high. The Olive 
Mount cutting of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway is 2 miles 
long and at some places 100 feet deep. 

Chat Perhaps the most interesting ease of embankment and -cutting in 

Moss. combination is that of the crossing of Chat Moss, on the Liverpool 

and Manchester Railway. The moss was 4J miles across, ana it 
varied in depth from 10 to 30 feet. Its general character wns such 
that cattle could not stand on it, and a piece of iron would sink 
in it. The subsoil was composed principally of clay and sand, and 
the railway had to be carried over tho moss on the level, requiring 
cutting and embanking for upwards of 4 miles. In forming 277,000 
cubic yards of embankment 670,000 yards of raw peat were con- 
sumed, the difference being occasioned l>y the squeezing out of the 
water. Large quantities of embanking were sunk in the moss, 
and, when the engineer, Stephenson, after a month’s vigorous 
operations, had made up Iris estimates, the apparent work done 
was sometimes less than at the beginning of tho month. The 
railway ultimately was made to float on the bog. Where em- 
bankment was required drains about 5 yards apart were cut, and 
when the moss between them was dry it was used to form the 
embankment. Where the way was formed ou the level drains 
were cut on each side of tlio intended line, and were intersected 
here and there by cross drains, by which the upper part of tho 
inoss became dry and firm. On this surface hurdles were placed, 
- 4 feet broad and 9 long, covered with heath, upon which the 
ballast was laid. 

Tunnels. Tunnels . — The relative costs of rock -cuttings and cuttings in 

clay do not greatly differ ; for, uot only does tho vertical rock- 
cutting require less excavation than the wide yawning earth- 
cutting of the same depth, with extended slopes, bnt, when it is 
executed, the rock-cutting is not liable to the expensive slips which 
sometimes overtake the other. For depths exceeding 60 feet it is 
usually cheaper to tunnel. 

The tunnel (see fig. 1 G) under Callander ridge near Falkirk station, 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, is a fair representation of 



Fio. 10.— Tunnel under Callander ridge, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 


tunnels as usually constructed. It is lined with brick 18 inches 
thick, founded on stone footings of greater breadth, in order to 
throw the load securely upon the subsoil, ns shown in tho trans- 
verse section. The sides and roof of tho tunnel are curved from 
footing to footing, so as effectually to resist the inevitable external 
pressure of tho earth, to a span of 26 feet in width and a height 
of 22. 'Hie sectional view shows also the centering or timber 
framing employed in tho building of tho tunnel, which was braced 
diagonally and transversely to resist the unavoidable inequalities 
of pressure without alteration of form whilst the arch was in courso 
of construction. Externally the entrances are built of stone, and 
the flank walls aro 3 feet in thickness, with counterforts at inter- 
vals. This tunnel is not straight, but is formed on a curvo of 1 
mile radius, and is 830 yards, or nearly half a mile in length. 

Tho Kilsby tunnel, 'on the London and Birmingham Railway, wns 
rendered necessary by the opposition raised to tho line passing 
through Northampton. It is driven 160 feet below tho surface 
and is 2398 yards in length, 30 feet in width, and 30 feet high, 
constructed with two wide air-shafts 60 feet in diameter, not only 
to give air and ventilation but to admit light enough to enablo tho 
engine-driver in passing through it with a train to see the rails 


from end' to end. The construction of the tunnel was let for the 
sum of £99,000, hut, owing chiefly to the existence of unseen 
quicksauds, the tunnel is stated to have actually cost nearly 
£300,000, or £125 per lineal yard. 

The Box tunnel, on the Great Western Railway, between Bath 
and Chippenham, was another difficult and expensive work. It 
is about 70 feet below the surface, and is 3123 yards in length, or 
rather more than If miles ; the width is 30 and the height 25 feet. 
Whore bricked, the sides are constructed of seven and the arch of 
six rings of brick, and there is an invert of four rings. There are 
eleven air-shafts to this tunnel, generally 25 feet in diameter. 

The tunnel under the Mound at Edinburgh (see fig. 17), on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, supplies an excellent illustration 
of tunnels formed with inverts, — 
that is to say, inverted arches built ■ ■ ■ ' 
under the rails. The figure is a '' 
transverse section, showing the . / 

truly circular arch of the tunnel, / 

28 feet in diameter and 20 high . » 

above the rails, built of brick 3 feet ■ { 

thick, stiffened with counterfoils ex - 1 1 _ ,, ..I 

torually, and with ribs of masonry -.■.'•'T "' '■ : ■ 

internally, founded on a solid bed i- : ..'.*7.r Lv ■ ■ . 
of mason -work, with an inverted Fio. l". — Tunnel miller tlie .Muuiid, 
arch to distribute the weight. The at Edinburgh. 

Mound was a mass of loose earth and rubbish on a boggy soil, 
hence the necessity for the invert arch, on which the tunnel may 
be conceived to float. 

The Shakespeare tunnel, or, more correctly, double tunnel, driven 
through the. Shakespeare Cliff near Dover, on the South-Eastern 
Railway, is in fact two narrow tunnels, carrying each one line of 
rails (see fig. 18), 12 feet wide and 30 in extreme height, through 




Fio. IS.— Tlie Shakespeare tunnel, on the South-Eastern Railway. 

the chalk, separated by a solid pier or wall of chalk 10 feet thick. 

The chalk is of variable quality, and the greater part of the tunnel 
is lined with brick, strengthened by counterforts at 12 feet intervals, 
which carry tho weight of doubtful beds of chalk. The tunnel is 
1430 yards, or upwards of three-quarters of a mile in length, rising 
westward with an inclination of 1 in 264. The tunnel being 
within a short distance of the face of the cliff, the material excavated 
was discharged through galleries about 400 feet long, driven in 
from tho face of tho cliff, into the sea, — the first operation being to 
run a bench or roadway along tho face of tho cliff. There are seven 
vortical shafts from the surface, averaging 180 feet deep. 

There wore in 1857 about 70 miles of railway tunnelling in Great 
Britain, or 1 mile of tunnel for 130 miles of railway. There arc 
now (1885) probably at least 100 miles of tunnelling. The cost 
of tunnelling has averaged £50 per yard. The longest tunnel 
is the "Woodliead, at the summit of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway, being 3 miles and 60 feet long. The tun- 
nelling on the Metropolitan Railway is noticed belotv, p. 239. 

Bridges and Viaducts . — There are very few level crossings on Bridg 
English' railways — that is, tho crossing of one railway with another, 
or with a common road, at the same level — the chances of accidents 
having demanded, in general, the construction of bridges over or 
under tho railway. The general appearance of an ordinary stone 
or brick bridge is represented by fig. 19, showing in elevation a 
bridge over or under the railway. .The minimum height of a 
bridgo over the railway is ruled by the elevation necessary to clear 
tho top of the chimney of the locomotive. An excellent method 
of carrying roads over railways, where the height is limited and 
the span is moderate, consists in erecting flat-arched cast-iron 
beams over the railway, and throwing brick arches of small span 
between the beams upon their lower flanges, to carry the roadway. 

Thus the vertical depth from the soffit or crown of the main arch 
to the roadway above may but very little exceed the depth of the 
beam, which is apparent in the sectional view. This method of 
construction is, moreover, well adapted for skew-bridges. Cast-iron- 

XX. — 30 
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has, however, ns a material for railway structures, been very gen- 
erally superseded by wrought -iron, forming plate girder bridges. 
Timber is now almost unheard of for railway bridges on account 
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of its want of durability and stiffness ; and such bridges as have 
formerly been built of timber in Great Britain arc being rebuilt of 
stone, brieh, or plate-iron. 

Viaducts. The longest viaduct in England is perhaps the Oongleton, on the 


Manchester and Birmingham Railway; it in of atone, lOSO.ynrrk 
or more than half a mile, iti length and JOS fret high, and it cost 
i’ll 3,000, or £113 per yard run. Tim Dane viaduct, on the /.ama 
line, is of brick, 572 yards long and SS feet high, .and it cost 
£51,000, or £06 per yard run, having 23 arches of C3 feet span. 
Tho Avon viaduct, on tho Midland Railway, is of brick, 240 yards 
in length and 51 feet high, with 11 arches of 50 feet span ; it cost 
£11,000, or £60 per yard run. Tor comparison it may bo stated 
that the Britannia Tubular Bridge across tho Mcnai Straits, 6IG 
yards long and 101 feut high, cost £600,000, or £071 per yard run. 
On the different lines entering London there me several niiica of 
brick viaducts in tbo approaches to termini, and also at Manchester 
ami other largo cities and towns. Many interesting details might 
Iks given ns to bridges and viaducts of the larger kind, but we must 
here confine ourselves to some account of the Km tit Bridge, now in 
course of construction nt Queonsferry, referring the render for other 
examples to the article IIkiikih. 
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Baker, 

world, unc oi ns spans is shown in elevation an 
3 ho bridge consists of 2 spans of 1700 feet each 2 of 675 each, 15 
of 168 cavh, and 5 of 25 each. Including the width of the piers, 
tiiero is almost exactly I mile of main spans and half a nulo of 
approaches by vwducts, making together about U miles of total 
length. I he clear headway under the centre of tho bridge ia 150 
feet above the level of high water, and the highest part of tfio bridge 

of a ^'rf r° Sam ,°. lc 1 V ? 1 - 1 »■* of t! “> main piers consults 

in u-? ? Q'bndrical piers of masonry and concrete, 40 feet 

m diameter at the top mid from 00 to 70 in diameter at tho bottom. 

T0 rcct . bcl r; 10 "- r tcr * ail<1 «» «*«* 

lilmo i w onn r l i - l ordl V a O' 8prag rides. In the piera there am 
4450 ft tniV^ cubic yards of masonry and in tlio superstructure 
jU.SOO tous of steel, lho contract was let for the sum ol£l BOO. CM 

gtmf-sipi 

between which tta ^ feot cac!l ' 

m plan, vary™ from a width oflsO^^tharU ^ 1 ^ 18 ta l’ cr r 
the lower memCers of the cautilcvors ottL 2! „ allc ° n P a ri of 
of 3U at the ends, in order to confJ^t 1 ° pi ? rs 7Tr 0 a ini,, tmuni 
for resisting irro^lar stresses ai^ •*?"* °/ £tifF,,CM laterally, 
columns above the piers form'in" I? T artlc ’ llfl V- Tho 

32 feet in diameter. ^ The lower Somn» b n S,S °n 1)0 are 

cantiUn-ers, being tlio members i n ' vo11 118 t3 !° 5trat s or tho 

pa tajwng box-lattice tfrdor member of each cantilever 

» 'ride at the S S 12 feet deep 

pnlcrs are 32 feet apart. The wind 111! '• cwls - T1, ° cent ml 
|? tl ? n , at a maximum of 55 3b per sunnJfTJV 8 assn T mc d for calcu. 
that the maximum possible stress oil anv mm ** I s ca5clll ated 
at tbo rate of ?i to„s nor sn.rmf ? fV »«n|mr of tho bridge i a 
ultimate strength of steel 1,lc 1 ® section. Tho renuired 

tlB tW0W “ n ^-«,C double 


Fin. 50 .— Tlic Fortii Brlilgc. 

internal viaduct (sco smaller figure in fig. 20), supported by trestles 
null cro.av ginicis. 1 he way will cmn-iAt of hvnvv bridge rails, 
Brunei section, kid on longitudinal sleejars Mdci'i in four Meet 
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passenger station, tlic Great Western,' and the Sonth-AVestem sta- 
tions are examples of the first class ; the London Bridge, Cannon 
Street, Charing Cross, and Victoria stations (comprising the riouth- 
- _ Eastern and the Brighton lines), and the Great Eastern and the 
' Fenelmrch Street stations (comprising the North London, Black- 
wall, North Woolwich, and Tilbury lines), are examples of the 
second class ; and the London and North-Western station is an 
example of the third class. The first and usual class of stations 
commands the greatest length of setting-down pavement, ample 
space for booking and other offices, waiting-rooms, kc., and the 
shortest average distance for passengers and luggage from the 
oflices to the outgoing trains. Nevertheless, where the traffic is 
various, involving the despatch of numerous trains to different 
points in quick succession, and necessarily with perfect regularity, 
the second system is the best. But where the frontage is limited, 
and where trains start at soma distance from the entrance, there is 
inconvenience in the movement of luggnge over a crowded platform. 
The third plan is probably the least commodious of the three ; but 
it has the advantage of affording two arrival, platforms, with car- 
riage-roads alongside, the others having but one so situated. In 
all the classes, it may be observed, transverse lines are inserted 
with turn-tables, to place all the lines in compact communication 
for turning on or olt' spare carnages, loaded horse-boxes, or carriage- 
trucks. Independently of the turn-tables, the lines of rail are con- 
nected by'switches or points converging towards the two main 
lines of rail, outgoing and incoming ; ana thus the assortment and 
marshalling of trains may be effected by horse or engine power 
independently of the turn-tables. Each plan of station comprises 
one or more large turn-tables for reversing the engine with its 
tender together. 

The correct arrangement and appropriation of tlic several lines of 
railway in a terminal station materially affect the economical and 
efficient working of the traffic. It is essential that every traffic line, 
both in and out, should bo provided with one or more sparo sidings, 
in addition to those set apart for the break-vans, horse-boxes, and 
carriage-trucks, and for tbo locomotive department. All these 
lines should communicate with each other by means of points and 
crossings, to allow of shunting with engine-power, and to reduce 
to the lowest limits the number of turn-tables or tlieir substitutes. 
Curves ought never to have a radius of less than BOO feet. 

Plat- The practice with regard to the height of platforms above the 

forms, rails has varied considerably, the tendency being to raise them 
much higher than was usual at first ; 3 feet may Co stated as the 
limit in this respect Too much attention cannot be given to the 
necessity for obtaining the greatest possible width of platform. 
Where the platform is used on one side only, the width ought 
never to be lcs3 than 20 feet ; and when both sides are required 
30, or even 40, should be allowed. The best mode of constructing 
the platform is undoubtedly with stone slabs laid hollow upon 
longitudinal walls, so as to admit of carrying beneath it the water 
and gas pipes, telegraph or signal wires, and the general drainage, 
with free access to each. Cutting out for turn-tables and openings 
for cross lines of rails are frequently inevitable difficulties, which 
have given rise to various ingenious contrivances, as shifting-stages, 
drawbridges, kc. By far the best substitute for the turu-tablo yet 
introduced is the traverser. If well made and carefully worked and 
attended to, the shifting of carnages from line to lino can bo per- 
forated without extra manual labour or interference either with the 
rails or the platforms. The other objection is best met by the use 
of easy inclines, with crossings on the rail-level. Where the plat- 
forms do not exceed 2 feet in height and the surface is smooth, 
gradients of 1 in 10 arc not too steep for luggage-barrows, nor are 
they daugerous in a crowd. 

Boots. . The earlier terminal railway stations were designed either with 
intermediate columns supporting the roof or with brick walls, vary- 
ing in number of spans from two to five or six. It often happens 
that in the course of a few years such stations have to bo remodelled 
to meet the constantly increasing traffic ; and great difficulties are 
occasionally met with in the rearrangement of platforms which are 
wasted where lines of rails havo been laid, whilst rails are wasted 
where platforms are placed, and where columns interfere. To allow 
engines and carnages to pass from one liue of rails to another 
at the, shortest possible intervals it becomes necessary to have 
diagonal crossings from one part of tlio station to another in many 
directions, while at the same time the free movements of pass- 
engers and luggage on the platforms must not be impeded. . Thus 
there arose a system, originated, it is believed, in the great Con- 
tinental termini, of constructing roofs in two spans, one covering 
the up lines of rails and the other the down lines. King’s Cross 
passenger station is an example of this kind. The principle of 
wide spans for the roofs of railway stations, clear of intermediate 
walls or columns, was adopted in England probably for the first 
time in 1848-46, in covering Lime Street station, Liverpool, on the 
London mid North- Western Railway, by one span of 1534 feet. 
The extreme length of the roof was 374 feet. The new Lime "Street 
station, it may be added, is covered by a roof of one span of 212 
feet. Tylliebarn Street station, Liverpool, on the Lancashire and 
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Yorkshire Railway, is covered by a roof in one span of 136 feet ; 
there, as the traffic increased, the lines and platforms were changed 
so as to admit of treble the quantity of traffic being conducted, 
which would have been impossible if the roof had been built with 
sectional spans and columns. It is averred that the railway com- 
pany has been repaid the excessive cost of the singlo span roof 
many times over in economy of working. The next single-span 
roof on a large scale appears to have been that of 212 feet covering 
the New Street station, Birmingham, in which five lines of way’ 
belonging to different companies — the London and North-Western 
and others— meet and concentrate passenger and goods traffic of 
every description. Tlio roof was 840 feet in length, with trusses 
or principals placed at intervals of 24 feet The principal consists 
of one arched plate-iron girder 15 inches deep, having a rise ot 454 
feet at the centre. The ends of the arch are tied by a round tic- 
bar 4 inches in diameter, from which the arch is strutted at inter- 
vals. This is said to cover the largest area of any station in England. 

The Cannon Street station of the Charing Cross Railway is the C™ 
terminus of the City extension of that line, giving direct access to Sti. 
tlio City of London for the South-Eastern Railway, and linking the stiff 
Charing Cross station at the west end with the City. During the 
year 1867 — the first year the extension was open for traffic — about 
8 million passengers used the Cannon Street station, of which 
nearly one-half were local passengers booked between Cannon Street 
and Charing Cross. The length of ground between the river 
Thames and Cannon Street is 855 feet, of which the fore-court 
occupies 60, the booking-offices 85, and the shed or covered portion 
of the station reaching to the liver 680. The station is 201 feet 8 
inches wide, outside the walls and 187 feet inside. The whole of 
the station is built on a substructure of brick piers and arches, ex- 
cepting the booking-offices and the part which is over Upper Thames 
Street. The ordinary piers are 5 feet thick with footings 8 feet 
wide, resting on a bed of concrete 10 feet in thickness, and the 
whole of the under structure is made available for storage and other 
purposes. The rails and plntforms are carried across Upper Thames 
Street on wronglit-iron girders 2£ feet deep to 37 feet of span. 

The floor of this bridge is of ereasoted Baltic planking 8 inches 
thick. The walls of the station are of brick-work, 45 feet high 
above the level of tlie platform. They are built in piers 6 feet 44 
inches thick and panels 2 feet 7$ inches thick. The roof is of one 
clear span of 160 feet 44 inches circular, having a rise or versed 
sine of 60 feet at the centre, composed of ribs constructed of plate- 
iron and angle-iron, and, like ordinary girders, 21 indies deep, 
eaeli foot of each rib being tied by a tic-bar of round wrought-iron 
5A- inches in diameter. The tic-bar rises 30 feet and tlie depth 
of the truss at tlie centre is 30 feet. One'end or foot of the rib is 
fixed to tlio supporting wall and tlio other end is placed on rollers, 
by the aid of which the principal or truss is free to expand or to 
contract according to tlie variations of temperature. The trusses 
are placed at from 33 £ to 35 feet apart. The booking-offices, wait- 
ing-rooms, &c., are at the end of the station on the gromnHloor of 
the building, which above and below them forms tlic City Terminus 
Hotel. Parcels offices, stores, cellarage, kc., are provided in tlie 
basement, with hydraulic lifts worked by direct pressure from tanks 
in tlio towers at the south end. The used water is discharged into 
tanks about 9 feet above tlio level of tlic platform, whence it is 
again utilized for tlie general purposes of the station. There are 
nine lines of way in the station, of which eight run alongside five 
platforms, and one liue is space for stock and for standing-room. 

The two outer platforms are employed for the short traffic to 
Greenwich and Jlid-Kent and to Charing Cross, 134 feet wide by 
522 and 486 feet long respectively. The general departure platform 
is 665 feet long and 19 wide; and the two general arrival platforms, 
one on each side of the cab road, are 721 feet long by 124 wide. 

On this system there are two lines of rail to each platform, reckon- 
ing the general arrival platforms as one ; accommodation is thus 
found for 4788 lineal feet of trains. These nine lines of way con- 
verge and merge in five lines of way over tlic bridge for a length of 
about 600 feet, constituting the station-yard. The first line, on 
the western or up-stream side, is exclusively for trains proceeding 
from Cannon Street to Charing Cross ; the second line is for trains 
approaching Cannon Street, whether from London Bridge, tlio 
country, or Charin'* Cross ; the centre lino is exclusively for 
trains from London Bridge or the country ; the fourth is the main 
down line ; the fifth, or east liue, is for engines going to or from 
the engine depOt at the far end of the bridge, or for engines wait- 
ing for their trains. The movements of the trains are regulated 
from the signal-bridge, which crosses the converged lines of way 
at u distance of about 140 feet from tlio south end of the station, 
by means of about forty pairs of points, with twenty-four sema- 
phore arms, eight of which are for trains outward and sixteen for 
trains inward. The signal-box on the bridge is 42 feet long and 9 
wide, and contains sixty-seven levers, by thirty-seven of which 
signals on Saxby and Farmer’s system are worked, and by thirty 
the points are worked. Severn] of the point-levers work the 
switches at both ends of cross-over lines. Tlie signals lock tlie 
points and each other, so that no contradictory signals can be 
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riven ; nor can ingress to or egress from a platform lie given until 
the points aro set accordingly. There are in tlie locking frame 
thirty-two slides and about a thousand locks, and an idea of the 
duty that falls on this apparatus may lie formed from the fact 
that 775 trains have passed under the signal-bridge in a single 
working day (Vhit-Monday), and that, cacli train being reversed 
here, a fresh engine has to he attached to it, the snperreded engine 
being passed into a siding. In the course of thirty-five minutes 
one morning tliirty-fivc trains were signalled ami paes'-d in or wit 
of the station. The duty of signalling is perform*! Inr two men. 

The cost of the works of the Cannon Street station, with the 
cost for Charing Cross station for comparison, is shown in Table 
XXV. (below). Tlio substructure is reckoned to the formation- 
level, inelnsivo of the public footway under Charing Crovi station 
and the public roadway under Cannon Street station, but oreht-ive j 
of the river abutment of the bridge. The superstructure includes 
the fore-court, booking-offices, fittings, towers, roof, gas and water 
mains, he.., excluding tiie permanent way. 
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This rule, again, will bo modified by the position of the town or 
the district whence the traffic is to be derived, especially if the 
tailway lies on the natural surface and adjoins a public road, 
whether crossing on the level or otherwise. This last condition is 
the most frequent one ; and, as some portion at least of the traffic 
must be expected to depart from the platform opposite to tlie offices, 
provision most be made for crossing with the least amount of 
danger to the public. When the passengers are numerous in both 
directions, over-bridges, os before stated, are objectionable ; and 
in a surface-station an archway under the line is frequently imprac- 
ticable. Some good authorities have adopted the plan of malting 
the trains take up aud set down the passengers at one platform 
only, when the platform may be made rather more than double the 
length of a single train, having crossings in the centre to com- 
municate with both lines of rails, thus placing the trains when 
standing on the platform upon a loop-siding distinct from those 
lines. This system offers great convenience to the public when 
there is much* first-class traffic and a large quantity of baggage ; 
and it is especially applicable when the station partakes of the 
character of a terminus, or is used as a receiver from branch or 
neighbouring lines, offering, as it dots, great facilities for making 
up and receiving trains which may run over a portion only of the 
main lines, as well as for attaching and detaching the carriages 
intended or used for branch traffic. 

The buildings an<L yards in junction stations may be placed in 
the fork between the two double lines of railway forming tlie 
junction, or beyond the point of junction. 

Locomotive stations comprise two departments, — the running 
and the constructing and repairing of engines and tenders. Tlie 
chief locomotive station of the .Midland Railway at Derby may be 
taken as an example. It is contiguous to the passenger station, 
and is in communication with the main line by a number of 
sidings branching off at tlie north end of that station, near the 
bridge over the Derby Canal. Tlie area of ground enclosed is 
about SO 'acres, of which 12 arc covered by buildings. The walls 
of the erecting shops are 2SJ feet high ; those of the fitting and 
other shops are 20. The tools are C!'3 in number. The number 
of locomotives housed at Derby station (1SS5) is 280. There is 
room in the erecting shops for seventy-one locomoti-cs. The 
workshops arc capable of turning out 120 engines per year — say, 
thirty new engines with tenders, and ninety engines 'with new 
boilers, cylinders, ami other working parts. 

The carriage and waggon works of the Midland Railway at 
Derby arc situated about half a mile south of the passenger 
station, with which tliev arc connected by a double line of way 
branching out from the south end of tlie station. The work's 
were built in 1S75-7G, on an enclosed piece of Land 07 acres in 
extent, of which 10J arc covered by buildings. There arc 151 
miles of single way within. the enclosure-. The workshops are 
built iu blocks, separated by open spaces or at least 70 feet in 
width. Tiiey consist principally of seven large shops, of red brick, 
the walls lieing of a uniform height of 21 feet ; four on the ne~t 
side are devoted to tlie preparation of timber and the building and 
painting of carriages and waggons, and three on the east side to 
tlie manipulation of various metals, comprising the foundry and 
iron store.-), the smithy and the machine and fitting shop. Each 
block of building is entirely surrounded by a 7-incli water-main 
continually charged with water at a pressure sufficient to throw a 
jet over the ridge of the roof of any of these buildings. Vehicular 
communication is carried on between the shops on the cast and 
the west side of the works by means of traversing tables, tbs rails 
for which are laid the entire distance across the shops from north 
to south, and intersect the nine principal lines of sidings flanking 
the shops. Both steam-power and liorsc-power are used for mov- 
ing the traversers. 

The saw-mill is 320 feet long and 200 wide. In the cellar 
underneath all the main shafting, pulleys, and belting arc placed. 
About a hundred loads of oak logs are converted into plank or 
scantling weekly. There arc in all about a hundred machines for 
sawing aud working wood. Outside the saw-mill arc large cross- 
cutting saw-benches, with circular saws 0 feet in diameter, by which 
logs ol deal are cut to the required length before being taken into 
tlie mill. The waggon -shop is 320 feet long and 200 wide. The 
carriage building and finishing shop is 3S4 by 200 lcct wide. In 
the panel-shed fitted with louvre ventilators, mahogany panel 
boards, maple boards, &c., are stored for about two years, to bo 
thoroughly dried and seasoned before being n c cd in vehicles. The 
painting and trimming shop is 384 by 300 feet. It lias seventeen 
lines of rails, each capable of bolding ton ordinary vehicles. From 
the commencement to the finish, twenty-fivo distinct operations — 
pruning, filling up, rubbing down, painting, varnishing— are per- 
formed on a passenger carriage. Young girls and women — tlie 
children and widows of the company’s servants who have lost their 
lives by accident in the service— arc employed on the light work of 
sewing, stuffing of cushions and backs of carriages, frencli-polLsliing, 
washing and dyeing, cleaning aud lacquering light brass-woik and 
gilding. 
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The foundries, iron and brass, are 200 feet long by 90 wide. Two 
thousand tons of iron castings are turned out annually. There 
are the bar-iron stores 200 by 45 feet, the general stores 150 by 90 
feet, and the mess-room 45 by 70 feet, providing accommodation 
for 500 workmen ; also two smiths’ shops, one of them 225 by 200 
feet, the other 140 by 200 feet ; the machine and fitting shop, 400 
by 225 feet ; and the coal-waggon repairing shop, 350 by 300 feet. 
The carriage and waggon works just noticed are capable of turning 
out ecvcu new carriages and eighty new waggons weekly. All the 
building of railway carriages for tlie Midland Railway is done at 
their works, and SO per cent of the new waggons are built here. 
Eighty per cent, of the carriages and 20 per cent, of the waggons 
are repaired here. The machinery of all kinds laid down for carry- 
ing on the business of the carriage and waggon woiks comprises 
500 machine tools, 9 steam-engines, 1 gas-engine, 15 stationary 
boilers, 4 warming boilers, 3 steam traversers, 2 steam cranes, 2 
steam travelling cranes, with a number of hydraulic cranes and 
overhead cranes. 

One of the engine houses or sheds for engines on duty, at Gorton E. 
station, on the 3lanchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire railway, is si 
shown iu fig. 21. It is a rotunda of 150 feet in diameter inside, 



Fro. II.— Itotnnda at Gorton locomotive station, to lionse the working engines. 


and is capable of bolding seventeen engines with tlieir tenders, 
leaving tlie entrance and exit lines clear. The advantage of this 
nri.angement over the ordinary polygonal engine -house is in the 
nbsence of pillars for supporting the roof, of which there are twelve 
for a twelve-sided polygon ; in this building there is but one column, 

.at the centre. To the left of the entrance is a furnace for bolding 
livo fuel, from which tlie engines are lighted; and there are two 
lines of rail across tlie central turn-table, on one of which the 
engines enter and on the other depart. Between tlie rails of each 
radiating line a nit is constructed to afford access below the engines 
for inspection. Tlie roof is of wrouglit-iron, surmounted by a louvre 
for ventilation, which is glazed to admit light freely. In the 
enginc-slicd of the North-Eastern Railway at Newcastle five ordi- 
nary cngiue-liouse rotundas have been replaced by a single rcct- 
angulnr building 450 by 280 feet with five turn-tables. This 
shed has berths lor ninety engines, and the extra space enclosed by 
tlie rectangular building as against separate rotundas is used for 
executing minor repairs. 

Station Fittings.— The use of switches and crossings is to form Suit- 
a link of communication between one line of rails and another. 

They nre cither constructed with ordinary rails or with rails 
specially rolled, and are earned in cast-iron chairs spiked down to 
sleepers. Tlie snitch-rails are movable, and when worked inde- 
pendently are moved by rods to which heavy weights arc attach* il, 

— the function of the weights being to retain the points in one 
position, and to .act ns a self-acting adjustment in restoring them to 
their normal position after they have been shifted for the passage 
of a vehicle or a train. When only one of the terminal rails is 
movable it is called a single snatch and is used only on sidings or 
branch lines of rail. The double switches, being more perfect in 
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nriinn. arc adopted on the main line; and, as a general rule, 
sa iti-lios on the main line are ordered to he laid with tlic points in 
t!i- direction of the traffic, so that passing trains may rnn out of tho 
point*. and not into them, ** Facing-points," as they arc termed, 
are Mich as are laid on the main line, facing or pointing towards the 
regular advancing trains. Many accidents have been caused to 
trains hy facing-points, improperly set or out of order, turning the 
train unexpectedly into a siding, when it was impossible to pnii 
up in time to prevent a collision, or throwing the train off tho rails 
altogether. Po dangerous are facing-points lelt to lie, particularly 
on high-speed lines, that on some railways they arc absolutely 
forbidden at ail except nt terminal station's and at intermediate 
Motions where every train is ordered to stop. In some situations 
t iiis rule can only h- followed hy sacrificing simplicity and increas- 
ing the number of backing-points ; hut it iio doubt diminishes the 
risk of accident. 

Tnrn-laMcs arc of two classes, — for turning carriages and 
waggons, ami for turning engines and tenders together, Those 
ordinarily used arc of east-iron, and carry two transverse lines of 
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lodges should he raised somo height above the surface, to give 
perfect supervision in every direction and prevent distraction. At 
night tho place of semaphores or disks is supplied bv largo aiul 
powerful lamps with rclloctors, capable of showing lights of throe 
colours,— a white light, a blue or green light, and a rcu light, signi- 
fying respectively safety, caution, danger; or, as in gonornl practice, 
two lights only are shown, — red and green. 

Signalling has been a subject of much controversy, and has been 
divided into two main systems. In “ negative ” signalling tho 
normal position is that of caution, or that of safety, as the practice 
may be, and tho signal is only turned on to danger when specially 
required for the protection of the station on the line. On the other 
hand, tho “positive” system presupposes the normal state of tho 
signal to ho that of danger, so that, if the signalman neglect Ills 
duty to lower tlio semaphore when the station is clear for the 
passage of an approaching train, tho train is hound to stop. The 
positive system Jins long been in successful operation nt all large 
and important junctions. In such a situation the nso of a striiment 
code is manifestly conducive to the greatest degree of safety, na by 
the unavoidable intersections of tho dines of rails tliero arc many 
chances of collision. The positive system lias been merged in 
what is known as tho block system of signalling,~tliat is to sav. Bloc 
t lie positive system has been on most railways extended to cvervsvst 
station on the lines in combination with telegraphic simiaHm*. J 

I ho best, perhaps the only, safeguard against error on the part of 
the persons in charge of trains is to he found in the adoption of 
the absolute bloek system, awl of means for enabling engine-drivers 
to observe signals well in advance. The absolute block iystem con- 
sists m dividing tho line of railway into intervals of convenient 
lengths, and by means of telegraphic and fixed signals nlloivin"- 
only one tram at a timo on any singlo length of single war. The 
signalman at station A docs not send a second train to station 15 
“T '!« waives a signal from station B that the fast train 1ms 

R°- e '• «>? signal at A stands at danger until tlm . 

man at B signals the arrival of the train at 15. Under the "ncr- 
missiie bloek system it is simply permitted to signalman ifto 
block signalman A in the event of anything occurring at station 

II that may vender that course advisable. But *2 linl tW , 
train has met left station A, then the message ’fS coSic! too 
late to enable signalman A to prevent the train from rttnninir into 
the obstruction at B. The permissive system has been ivelFt™*,! 

admits T hVayS ’ n)Kl is l >referr «l on some lines because it 
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ments> to enable tlie signalmen to communicate with eacli otlier, 
and to have a constant record on the faces of the instruments to 
show what is being done. 

JIirrp.oror.iTAX Railways. 

Railways designed foT the local service of large cities are neces- 
sarily either sunk below or raised above the level of the streets. 
The late Mr Charles Pearson, solicitor to the City of London, was 
the originator of the system of intra-metropolitan railways. He 
worked at the subject from the year 1837. The Metropolitan and 
the Metropolitan District Railways in and aronnd London are ex- 
amples of the underground system. In 1854 the first Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed ; the works wore commenced in 1860 ; the first 
section of the line— Paddington to Farringdon Street — was opened 
in January 1863, Mr John Fowler being the engineer. Several con- 
secutive extensions into the City and towards Westminster and the 
Mansion House were made at different times, until the “inner 
circle ” was completed in October 18S4, thirty years after the passing 
of the first Act, and twenty-four years after the commencement of 
the work of construction. The inner circle of railways a3 con- 
structed is the direct outcome of the recommendation of the Lords' 
Committee, of 1863, that the}' should abut upon, if they did not 
actually join, nearly all the principal railway termini in the metro- 
polis, completing the circle by a line on the north side of the 
Thames. The total length of the inner circle is 13 miles and 176 
yards. About 2 miles of this length are laid with four lines of rails, 
and there are twenty-seven stations on the circle at an average 
distance of half a mile apart. The combined length of the two 
systems, including the extensions beyond the inner circle, amounted 
in December 1S83 to 40 miles. 

The cost of the Metropolitan Railway system, 22 miles in length, 
in Dcceniber 1883 has already been stated as £500,000 per mile, 
and that of the Metropolitan District Railway system, 18 miles in 
length, as £374,000 per mile. In 1871, when the works had been 
completed and opened from Moorgate Street to Mansion House 
station, the capital. expenditure by the District Railway Comiiany 
for works and equipment of 7J miles of double-line railway was 
officially stated to be £5,147,000 ; and by the Metropolitan Railway 
Company £5,856,000 on 10 j miles, — subject to deduction in respect 
of surplus lands. The combined cost for 174 miles was at the rate 
of £630,000 per mile — the greater cost per mile being, no doubt, 
due to the greater proportion of underground work. The cost of 
the 11 miles recently opened between Mansion House and Aldgate 
stations was about £450,000, or about £400,000 per mile. The 
longer axis of the inner circle is about 5 i miles in length, east and 
west, and the shorter about 2 miles long at the widest part, north 
and south. The line runs at very various levels, traversing the 
sloping ground that stretches from the river Thames towards the 
heights of Hampstead and Higligato. Several natural sewers, 
formci'ly clear brooks or tulal channels, now covered, are traversed 
by the railway. . They occasioned many difficulties and great out- 
lay, as they required to be conveyed across the line in specially con- 
structed conduits. The Ranelagh sewer, for instance, is carried 
under the Metropolitan Railway at Gloucester Terrace in a brick- 
built channel 9 feet wide by 8 high ; and over the District Bailway 
at Sloane Square station in a cast-iron tube 9 feet in diameter, 
supported on wrouglit-iron girders of 70 feet span. The Fleet Ditch 
had to he crossed five, times. The average level of the rails of the 
District Railway, which traverses the old bed of the river and tlie 
swamps of Pimlico and Bridge Creek, is 13 feet below Thames high- 
water mark ; whilst that of the northern part, on the Metropolitan 
Railway, is 60 feet above that datum, making 73 feet of difference 
of level, and giving vise to heavy works and steep gradients at the 
west and cast ends of the circle. Cuttings 42 feet deep and a tunnel 
421 yards in length are found at Campden Hill on the west ; and 
cuttings 33 feet deep and a tunnel 728 yards in length at Clcrken- 
well on the east, on gradients of 1 in 75 and 1 in 100 respectively. 

The works of . construction consist of covered ways, tunnels, and 
open cuttings with retaining vails. The cost’ of property precluded 
the use of ordinary open cuttings with slopes. The covered ways 
were formed by making open cuttings in the first place and then 
building “ open ” or artificial tunnels, and covering.them in, so as 
to restore tlie surface. The sides of the cuttings were made vertical 
or nearly vertical, and they were supported by timber framing or 
poling boards till the masonry of the tunnel was completed. The 
line from Paddington to Moorgate was made in this way with a 
mixed gauge— that is, the 7 feet gauge and the 4 feet 84 inch gauge 
in combination — to take the traffic of the Great Western Railway 
as well as that of national gauge lines. The covered way was 
therefore made 284 feet wide and 17 high for the mixed gauge, and 
the arch is elliptical, built of seven “rings” or courses of brick, 
with side walls three bricks or 27 inches thick, on footings 4 feet 
wide. At the junction of a branch with the main line a “bell- 
mouth ” or expanding arch was constructed in which the span was 
gradually enlarged to 00 feet. Tlie covered way on the extension, 
where the national gauge alone was laid, was 25 feet wide. The 
normal or standard type of arched covered way is 15 feet 9 inches 


high above the level of the rails. Tlie side walls are three bricks 
or 2 1 inches in thickness, and the backs of the walls aTc carried 
down vertically to the foundation. The arch was ordinarily built 
with five niigs of bricks, making 224 inches of thickness ; but tlie 
number of rings was increased occasionally to eight, nine or ten 
niigs. The haunches of the arch ate backed with concrete. Tlie 
footings of the walls rest on concrete foundations 30 inches in thick- 
ness. A drain-pipe 18 inches in diameter is kid longitudinally 
aloun; the. middle of the tunnel. The whole of the tunnelling of 
the District Railway, of which Mr Fowler was the engineer, was 
put in with open cuttings. Two trenches 6 feet wide were sunk to 
receive tlie side walls, which were built up to a level 4 feet above 
the springing of the arch. As the construction of the walls pro- 
ceeded the timbering was removed and replaced by concrete backing 
behind the walls. The earth in the middle, called the " dumpling ” 
or core, was excavated to such a level as to admit of the centering 
being put into position for tlie turning of the arcli. 'When the arch 
was built and the centering removed, the dnmpling, which had 
been utilized for transport, was excavated down to tlie floor- level 
from the ends, whence the stuff was conveyed away. By this 
economical method of procedure tlie only earth and gravel that 
required to he lifted was that which was excavated in forming the 
trendies for the side walls. It was raised by means of steam- 
cranes travelling on temporaiy rails laid by the sides of the 
excavations. Again, the centering for the arcli was supported on 
the core, and was simple and less costly than ordinary centering 
Tlie complete arcli is shown in section in fig. 23. Inverts, or in- 
verted arches, were kid in across the bottom, between tlie footings 
of the walls, where, from the nature of the soil or from excessive 



Fig. 23. 
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Fig. 24. 


Fio. 23.— Metropolitan District Bailway. Type section of covered way: Uriel 
arcli. 

Fio. 24.— Metropolitan District Bailway. Type section of covered way. 

lateral pressure, the floor was thought likely to vise. When there 
was not sufficient depth for a brick arched way the side walls were 
made, as shown in fig. 24, of brick and concrete, in hays 8 feet 
wide, of piers and recesses, spanned by cast-iron girders from 18 
to 30 inches in depth, carrying jack-archcs between them. The 
average cost of the arch-covered ways, 25 feet wide, was about £40 
per lineal yard, as against £52 per yard for tlie 

On the inner circle there are three tunnels, T”-. 

tunnel, 728 yards long, of which the level of the rails was from cir- 
29 to 59 feet below the surface of tlie ground; the “widening” 
tunnel, 733 yards long, parallel to the Clerkenwell tunnel; and 
the tunnel under Campden Hill, 421 yards in length. Even when 
tlie utmost precautions 
are taken, tunnelling 
through a town is a 
risky operation. Settle- 
ments may occur years 
after the completion of 
the works ; water mains 
may be broken in the 
streets and in the houses ; 
stone staircases may fall 
down ; and other un- 
pleasant symptoms of 
instability ' may show 
themselves. The cost 
of the tunnel of 25 feet 
in width was at the rate 
of £63 per lineal yard. 

Open cuttings are 28J 
feet in clear width on 
the original line of mixed 
gauge and 25 feet wide 
on the extensions. The 

retaining walls are of Fio. 23.— Metropolitan District Bailway. 
brick and. > concrete, in section of open entting 
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11 feet bays, consisting of piers 3 feet wide on the face, and recesses 
between the piers 8 feet unde. They are inclined backwards with 
a hatter of 14 inches to 1 foot. Tlie foundations are 5 feet below 
the level of tlie rails, and the thickness of the walls at the base is 
40 per cent., or two-fifths of the height. Occasionally, where the 
depth is considerable, the thickness is less, and one or two rows of 
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AW , 

cast-iron stmts, acccnlingto thedoprh.^re 

stalls at the upper I“ T V^i J *wn in fig. 25. The cost of 
cutting with two rows of struts « £67 per lineal 

open cuttings 25 feet wide aI } d 2o <leep l 5 f’ m yard. With two 
yard, or with one row of cast- -non t ^cost was £108 per lineal 
rows of struts for a depth o ^ake fl, e stations as well 

raid. It was tlie . l " te ” tton , 0 "“'" /» an d those at Baker Street, 

'as the raUwaystrictly" underground^ At Baker 

Portland Road, and Gower Strce ^ f ee t 4 inches of 
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wav main girders of 25 feet span were slipped between the waits 
nf the houses at convenient places, between winch jack-arches were 
built. At Park Crescent only a floor of old sliip timber separates 
the kitchens from the railway. The permanent way ongwallj 
consisted of wrought-iron flange rails with longitudinal sleepers 
and then of steel flange rails ; but these have been gradually re- 
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the line of each curb, ou the uppci tj l 1 ! 

ends of which a pair of longitudinal P | 

girders are fired to carry a lino of 
ray, 22$ feet high above the street 

level, as shown in fig. 2/ > at 'vs^^y/ 

side of the street. In other situations \J{ 

the two lines of way arc supported at m , 

a height of 21 feet on longitudinal V- . 

girders in the middle of the street, j^. 

fixed to transverse girders, which \A 

span the street and are earned on HC ; 

columns at the curbs. A third ar- K . 

rangement is adopted where the ■ 

columns are planted in the stmet at; ftx i 

a distance transversely, of 23$ feet, |> ' 

as in fig. 28, each carrying a line 01 v / 1 

rails at a height of 18 feet, and con- K • 

nectotl at intei vals by arched bracing 1/jT 

to. steady the structure. In this ll* g^maCyl. ^ rT ^i -r r rr> 

lustration the street is occupied by a mmmm 

double lino of tramway. The rails //// /%$■ — ^j^/ y/y/7/ 

are of the Vignoles pattern, of Bcs- '/////fi X\ /// 

semcr steel, weighing 50 lb per ynrd, I l ij \ 

spiked to cross timber sleepers, anil / ; i \ 

guarded by two longitudinal timbers, / s 15 \ 

one on each side of each rail. Tho , I f ... |j — A, 

sharpest curve on the main line lias Fl0 27.— New York Elcvete.l Rail- 

90 feet of radius. Tho gradients con- ^ Square lattice- w ork column. 

form, for tho most part, to those of 

the streets, and the steepest gradient is 1 in 50 for a length p 
800 yards. The traffic is worked with outside cylinder, four- 
conplcd wheel, bogie-troek locomotives weighing in working order 
19$ tons. The driving-wheels are 3$ feet in diameter, anil the 
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placed by double-headed rails in chairs. Fig. 26 shows a section 
or the covered ray under Queen Victoria Street, with the main 
sewer underneath and the galleries for pipes, &c., at the sides. 

The Glasgow City and District Railway will supply important 
links of communication between the railways on tile north side, of 
the river Clyde. The line extends from Collego station, High 
Street, by George Street and Regent Street, crossing Dumbarton 
Road to tho existing Stobcross line, over a length of nearly 2$ 
miles, almost wholly underground. Of this length.1700 yards, or 
nearly 1 mile, are tunnelled, and 1000 yards are covered way. The 
tunnels are arched with four rings of brick in cement, to a clear 
height of ISA feet at tho crown and 27 feet in width, for two lines 
of way. The covered way is arched over with brick. 

lVo may take tho “elevated railroads” ofNewYorkasnn instance 
of metropolitan railways for local service above ground. In 1867 
the first attempt was made to improve existing means of transit 
between the residential and the business quarters of the city by tho 
construction of an elevated railroad worked by a wire rope and 
a stationary engine. Tho railroad passed into other hands in 1872, 
and the New York Elevated Railroad Company was formed. The 
lines of this and of the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad Company are 
now worked together by the Manhattan Railway Company. From 
the southern terminus of the former railway at South Ferry diverge 
the lines by which the eastern and westein sides of the city are 
traversed.^ Junctions are made with the Grand Central Depot of 
the New York Central and other railroads, and with the New York 
City ami Northern Railroad. In the beginning of 1880 the elevated 
system was woikcd over 34$ miles of line; in 1884 96,702,620 
passengers were carried over the system, averaging 265,000 per day, 
over half on one line (3d Ave.). Trains ran eveiy two minutes in. 
the morning and evening, when the Tares arc 5 cents or 2$d. for any 
distance ; and in the quieter hours of the day every four or five 
minutes for a general fare of 10 cents or 5d. The working charges 



Fig. 28-— Xcw York Elevated Railroad, Section. 

cylinders 12 inches in diameter with n stroke of 16 inches. Tho 
cars are of the usual American type, entered from each end, 45 feet 
long and 8 wide, with seats for forty- two passengers. They aro 
placed on two bogie tracks, and weigh 12 tons. The trains aro 
provided with continuous air-biakes. The stations aro nbout one- 
third of a mile apait ; the platforms are 200 feet long and 13 wide. 
Tho cost per mile of double way is given by Mr It. E. Johnston as 
follows : — 

Foundations, columns, girders, superstructure, and permanent wav .. £57,<59G 

Stations _ 12000 

Fn e locomotives ' j'nrtn 

Twelve cars ; “joso 

Total per mile £81,370 

No payment has been made for way-leave along the streets, nor for 
compensation to frontagers, though it is known that in the residen- 
tial quarters traversed by the railroads rents have in many instances, 
at least, been depreciated to the extent of 50 per cent. 

Pliuiaxext TV AY. 

The permanent way consists of rails, chairs, spikes, keys, and 
sleepers laid in a bed of ballast deposited on the formation. Tho 
sleepers or substructure should be bedded oil broken stones, cinders, 
or gravel, at least 12 inches in depth under tho sleepers, without 
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uuj' clay or other material in it that might interfere with the 
drainage of water through the ballast to the formation. 

■Gauge . — The measure of the standard or British national gauge 
if railways is 4 feet 81 inches of width between the rails forming a 
line of rails or a way. There are many other gauges in existence 
in different parts of the world. In England tho gauge of 7 feet, 
originally adopted on the Great Western Bailway, was known as 
the “broad gauge" in contradistinction to tho ordinary gauge of 
4 feet 81- inches, which was for a long time known as tho “narrow 
gauge.” But the 7 feet gauge has been to a great extent replaced 
by the 4 feet 8} inch or national gauge, and it is being gradually 
replaced altogether. Tho lengths of line now (1885) laid on the two 
gauges on the Great Western Kailway are as follows : — 

Hiles. Yards. 

Tfcetgause 183 024 

Mixed gango 243 1034 

4 leet 8} inch gauge 1789 594 

„ „ joint, half the length being taken ns in 

tlie Great Western system 84 94C 

Total length of line 3300 1738 

The name of ' ‘ narrow gauge ’’ has now ceased to bo applicable to 
tlic standard gauge, and is reserved for gauges of much less width, — 
the metre gauge and others of from 2 to 3 or 34- feet wide. Why a 
fractional measure of gauge should have been selected is a question 
which has puzzled many people. Tho fact seems to ho that the 
ti aek of tlic original carts or trains — 5 feet wide outside tho wheels — 
■was taken as a standard for the gauge of mils, which was measured 
outside also. Tlio width of the single rail at tho top being originally 
1 i inches, the width for tho two rails together.is 31- inches, which 
leaves 4 feet 8.1 inches for tho inside measure or true gauge. There 
arc in tile United Kingdom a few railways of gaugo narrower than 
the standard gauge, of which instances occur in the following 
lines : — Fcstiniog, 1 foot Hi inches ; Talyllyn, 2 feet 6 inches ; 
1 linns and Snowdon, Sontliwold, Isle of Mail, Manx northern, 
Kavcnglass and Eskdale, Ballymena and Larne, each 3 feet. Tlic 
following statement (Table XXVII.) comprises tho gauges of tlic 
principal railway systems in tlio world: — 


Great Britain st.ana.anl gauge 
Ireland, standard gauge .... 
Central Europe, prerailing 

gauge 

Russia, standard gauge .... 
Xonray 

Spain and Portugal, standard 

gauge 

Antwerp and Ghent 

India, prerailing gauge 

„ metre gauge.. 

„ Arconum and Conje- 
verain Railway .... 
Japan 

Egypt 


Canada 


Mexico 


ft. in. 

i F 

1 ?' 

JJ 8}| 

(3 0 

5 0 

2 3 
5 0 

3 3J 


United 

Stiles' 


Prevailing gauges 


Chili 


Brazil . 


South Australia . . 

Queensland 

>'cw South Wales 
Victoria '. 

New Zealand .... 


ft. in. 
I 4 S) 
(4 0 
fl 0 
5 0 
3 0 


8 
4 
4 
3 

j 5 

15 
15 3 
(3 G 


3 

4 

5 

(5 3 
13 0 


Tlio relative advantages of broad gauges aud narrow gauges were 
exhaustively discussed at tlic Institution of Civil Engineers (in 
1873), on the reading of Mr W. T. Thornton’s paper on "Tlic 
Relative Advantages of the 5 feet C inch Gauge and of the Metro 
Gauge for the State Railways of India. ” The fallacy pervading tho 
arguments for narrow gauges is that they take tho width between 
the rails as tho basic unit of tlio system ; whereas that is really 
little more. than an incident, and the dimensions of tlio railway 
must in point of fact bo governed by tlio size and weight of the 
vehicles which the traffic requires. Speaking generally, tlio 
national gauge of 4 feet 8.) inches is at least as good as any 
other for the purposes of general traffic. If tho width of gauge 
wove still an open question, it might bo maintained that a gauge 
of 5 feet would be rather more convenient in view of the increasing 
size of the more powerful locomotives 
Hails . — “Tlic experience of the last twenty-five yeaTs,” said Mr 
George Parker Bidder, speaking in .1861, “has shown that ono 
system lias heen adopted almost universally — the double-headed 
rails, upon chairs with cross sleepers, a plan which lias been 
materially improved by fishing the joints.” On tho continent of 
Europe and in America, however, engineers have almost universally 
laid the flat-foot or flange rail ; and in France double-headed rails, 
keyed in chairs, liavc been replaced by flange rails. On tho Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District Railways, on tho contrary, the 
flange rails have been taken up and replaced by double-headed rails 
in chairs. The case may be briefly stated in the following terms. 
Tlio double-headed rail system with chairs is the best wlicro sup- 
plies of material and labour for maintenance and repair are always 
ready and available. The single-headed flange rail system is the 
best when the main thing to attain is simplicity in construction. 


bteel rails are now’ very generally used instead of iron ; and indeed : 
it may be affirmed that but for the introduction of that material . 
for rails and also for the wheel tires of locomotives the railway 
system would have broken down under the enormous growth of 
traffic. Kails of WTOught-iron on the early railways lasted about 
twenty-five years ; those of later date have been worn out in from 



come to the rescue both in the engine-wheels and in the rails. 
Loads of from 15 to 18 tons are now placed with impunity on the 
single wheels of engines as well as on coupled wheels, while it 
appears from the investigations of Mr K. Price Williams, a leading 
authority on permanent way, that a fully proportioned bull-headed 
rail of steel outlasts fifteen or eighteen iron rails. Steel rails are 
not merely stronger or harder but, owing to their texture, are worn 
away only by simple abrasion, whereas iron rails separate out into 
strands as soon as the outer coating that binds them together is 
worn off. Mr Alfred A. Langley laid down in 1874 samples of 
permanent way near Stepney station on the London and Blackwall 
Railway, where upwards of 300 trains a day passed over a single line 
of way. Tlic weight of each train was on an average about 150 tons, 
making a total of abont 45,000 tons daily over one line of rails. 
The rails are both of steel and of iron, weighing 80 lb per lineal 
yard and keyed in cast-iron chairs on cross rectangular sleepers. 
The greater mimbor of tho wrouglit-iron rails had to he turned 
after one year and three - quarters, during which period they had 
worn down about one-eighth of an inch ; but the necessity for re- 
versing did not arise from the wear itself, but because they gave 
way in places, cither bulging or splitting. The steel rails had 
worn abont one-sixteenth of an inch in the same period. About 
27,000,000 tons had passed over the line. 

The rails generally, indeed almost universally, used for the way 
of railways are the double-headed, the bull-headed, and the flange r- 
or Yignoles rails (in the United States, Germany, Canada, and 
Mexico), tho double-headed and the bull-headed rails being keyed 
into cast-iron chairs spiked to sleepers, the flanged being laid upon 
and fastened direct to the sleepers. The principal advantage of 
tlic flange rail is the facility with which it can be attached to tlic 
sleeper with fastenings of a simple description. Tho disadvantages 
are that it cannot be turned or reversed when tlie head is worn, as. 
the double-headed rail may be, and that the rigid attachment of 
the rail to tho sleeper causes a greater degree of disturbance of 
the way and involves more labour for maintenance than in the case 
of the double-licadcd rail. The double-headed rail is made heavier 
for the same class of traffic than the flnngc rail ; but it is also 
stronger and is easily bent to curves, although owing to the mode 
of attachment to the chairs by wooden keys there is a liability 
to a slight longitudinal movement of tlie rails, known as “creep- 
ing.” The bull -headed rail possesses tho advantages of the double- 
headed rail, except that, like the flange rail, it is not reversible. 

Tho bull-headed rail is laid on most of the railway lines of England 
and Scotland ; tlie double-headed rail is also in use. In Ireland 
the bull-headed and tlie flange rails are used. Double-headed and 
bull-headed rails in English practice are rolled to a weight of from 
82 to 86 lb per yard ; tire heads are made from 24 to 2$ inches 
wide ; the webs are from fivc-eiglitlis to thirteen-sixteenths of an 
inch in thickness ; and the height of the rail varies from 5| to 
5§ inches. Tlic rails aro now made of steel, in bars for. tlie most 
part 30 feet in length, with tho advantage in comparison with 
shorter lengths of a more solid road, fewer joints, and less cost for 
maintenance. They are fixed into massive cast-iron chairs, weigh- C*. 
ing from 31 to 55 lb each, by incans of hard wood keys — oak. 
They are canted inwards in their scats at an angle usually of 1 in 
20, tho better to insist lateral blows from wheels. The chairs are 
made of considerable width on the more heavily worked, lines — 
from 7 to 8 inches, against a minimum of 44 inches on other lines. 

On some lines tlic seats of the chairs on which tlie rails rest are 
slightly rounded in the direction of the rail ; this forms a com- 
pensation for slight deviations from the level in the sleepers, but is 
mainly useful in preventing indentation of tlie rails by the con- 
cussions to which they are subject — a matter of importance with 
double-headed rails which aro by and by to be reversed. In such 
cases Mr T. E. Harrison places cushions of hard wood in the chair 
to support the rails, which aro thus effectually protected from 
indentation ] and, in addition, the trains run more smoothly. 

Tho oak keys by which the rails are fastened in the chairs are Kr. 
generally applied at the outer side of the rail, as the jar caused by 
tlio lateral percussion of the flanges of wheels is then less than 
when the key is placed inside ; but on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway the key is put at the inner side of the 
rail, and there is this to be said in favour of the practice, that the 
rails aro kept firmly to gauge and the key is less likely to shift. 

On some railways contrivances are employed to prevent the keys 
from shifting or creeping out of their proper position in the chair ; 
these will ho noticed in their places. The rails are laid end to 
end. one-eisrhtli or three-sixteenths of an inch npart at ordinary 
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Fish- 

plates. 


temperatures, to allow for expansion m hot weather. The joints 
of the rails are united or fished with parallel steel plates lodged 
within the side channels of the rails and fastened with foiiT holts 
and nuts passed through the weh of the rails, and, in order that 
the fish-plates may take a solid and steady hearing, the entering 
f.ices of the upper and lower members of the rails are m most in- 
stances formed straight and steep,— at an angle of about 2 to 1. 
For the same purpose the fish-plates arc hollow at their inner laces, 
so ns not to he in contact with the vertical members or web of the 
rails, and arc slightly clastic ill consequence. 1 crtical stillness, 
also, is of prime importance in fish-plates, which act as.hoams fixed 
at the ends and uniformly loaded, being required to sustain the 
loads of trains passing over the joints. On some lines, accordingly, 
the fish-plates are made of greater depth, extending downwards 
along the lower table of the rail, and are even turned under it, 
Sleepers, whence they arc called clip fish-plates. The chairs are laid on 
transverse timber sleepers, ordinarily cut from Baltic redwood to 
a scantling of 10 inches wide aiul a deep, and D feet ill length,— 
speaking precisely, only S feet 11 inches in length, to secure the 
timber from impart duty. They are most commonly submitted 
to a preserving procchs by the injection of about 21 gallons of 
crcasoto into each sleeper.’ The chairs arc fixed to the sleepers 
by iron spikes or oak trenails, or both, varying in number from 
two on the lines of lighter traffic to three or four on lines of 
heavier traffic. On the London and South -IVestern Railway and 
on the South-Eastern Railway a compound fastener is used , — a 
spike driven into a hollow trenail, after the latter is driven into 
the sleeper. There are usually eleven cross sleepers to each length 
of rails of 30 feet, making the average distance between the 
sleepers about 2 feet 9 inches from centre to centre. It is usual 
to spec them apart more widely in the middle portion of tlifl 
rail-bars (up to 3 feet) and more closely about the joints, with a 
view to equalizing the vertical resistance of the rails to rolling 
loads, by supplying a greater degree of support from the slccpeis 
near the joints.' 

The standard models of permanent way on the double-hcadcd 
rail and chair system adopted by Mr John Fowler for the New 
South Wales, railways have been already noticed. The rails are 
shown in section in figs. 29 and 35. The sleepers are of colonial hard 
woods, chiefly iron-bark timber. They are laid 2 feet fi inches 
apart between centres at the joints of the rails, and 3 feet 1 inch 
apart elsewhere. The npper and lower tables of the rails are curved 
or rounded in section to a radius of 5J inches, the height of the 
rail. The entering or overhanging faces of the rail are inclined at 


Doable- 

headed 

rails 


I 

Fl£. 20. 


Fig. SO. 

pj“ - PnnMe*eadea ran ; New Smith Wales Railway 
Fra. SO. -Chair, Sew South Wales Railway. *' 

Placed « few rails of each day's 

Wows fro on ? a portion 41 feet in length is cut off nml 

ar ® to deflcV a wci^it°of 3 l 3 ^ < Mi fpart ’ an ‘ l is Ejected to three 
t! 'is test wifiit mRWti 1 - aH f ng 12 fcct «*•» time. Tho rails 
as well ns Ui C Gj lnc . llC3 aml not more than 71 under 

made of the On’S" 1 .^ 10 ™3 an y signs of fracture. The fish-bolK 

lf r cent IS. tA.? a? ofclose fibrous iron. Fifty per cent, of 


apart and Ym rasl toa scantling of 2 inches bv l 

Suspended f rom ,f 6 «qui^They are placed on cSgc, ou supports 3 
,W Scra n-eightI ls L o f C !“ tl ? , Sustai . n . a <l«d load of 30 cwt 


inch^WwiHrantfecture 1 : 

^ diameter, tapered at tho head to 




fifteen-sixteenths, with hemispherical or cup- heads lorgeil from 
tho sotid bar. The aboyc-describcd wav, as 
laid in Now South IValrs. is bedded ill bal- 
last consisting of broken stone 12 inches in 
dontli below the sleepers, broken to a gauge 
of 3 inches, boxed up with broken stone of a 
smaller size to a gauge of *2 inches for a depth 
of 8 inches. The total depth of tho ballast 
from the crown of the formation is 22 inches. 

The surface of the formation Inflow the ballast 
is rounded in cross-section, in older to drain 
ofT such water as penetrates through the bal- 
last. Clips or furrows are cut and drains laid 
in where necessary, so that no water is allowed 
to remain on the lino or under the ballast. 

The South-Eastern double-headed rail (fig. 

31) is keyed into chairs 41 inches wide and , 

13j long at the sole. They are fixed to the | 

sleeper hv two spikes driven into two hollow _ 

oak trenails The sleepcra at the jointaare r ,,^^nM^le,l 
laid 2 feet 4 inches apart between centres. Mil . ;<<.uili-] jslfro 

The following nre ihc quantities of material Railway, 
for 1 mile of wav, single line 


Steet rails, S2 lt> per pal SJ21 yards 

V'ish.jdatas r>or> pairs 

Fish bolts aud nuts 2020 

Chairs 4022 

Clair spikes SOU 

Keys 4022 

Sleepers, creasoted *2011 

Trenails .....2014 


tons. 

12S 


cwt. qr. 


a 


II 

11 


It.. 

14 

S 

at 

21 

S 


Tlieso quantities nre considerably less than those of the Midland 
Railway (which are stated below£ as may naturally lie the ease for 
a lino chiefly of passenger iraific in comparison xvitli one of heavy 
goods and mineral trallic. The double-headed rails of the North- 
Eastern Railway, 82 tt> per yard, are bedded on blocks or cushions 
of oak placed in the bottom of the chairs, tiic advantages of which 
have already been noticed. 

The type section of way of the Midland Railway is shown ill fig. 
32. The formation is inclined each wav from the centre, making 

fti'rt tflrairrlif olAiin.s *PI. .. V_ll L ..P - t 


two straight slopes for drainage. 

' ! 


Run- 

headed 


The ballast is of strong gravel rails. 


I 




• I 




j 

l’io. S2.— Type section of way of Mi, Hand Railway. 

broken stone, nml ashes or clinker,-— chiefly gravel. It covers n 
width of .20) feet for two lines of way. It is laid to a depth of 10 
inches at tho middlo of tho six-foot, and is formed level with tho 
upper sides of the sleepers between the rails in the four-foot, with 
a medium depth of 10 inches, or 11 inches beneath the sleepers. 
At tho outer sides of the rails the ballast 
is heaped level with the tops of t lie chairs, 
or, more precisely, tho tops of the keys, 
and is sloped down to tho formation' at 
each outer side. The upper and lower 
surfaces of tho rail (seo fig. 33) nre curved 
to a radius equal to the height of it, and 
the planks are flat,— adapted for taking ’ 
up lateral blows and mitigating wear, 
fi lm clmirs aro remarkable for laroe 
dimensions, being 7) inches wide nml 
la) long at tho solo, which is jr inches 
thick under the rail, and for their weight. 

50 lb each. Tho cost of relaving 1 milo 
of single i way on tho Midland system just 
described, based on contract prices in 

1SS4, amounts to £1572, Ss, fid. Deduct- — 

o f ° r JHntcrlal to the amount ^!?,* S: 5 T bendad rail ant 
of £i!4, 8s. 3d., tho net cost of relayin'’ fis i 'l’l ! 'le, Midland Railway. 




Total cost of laying 
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Credits : 


Steel rails, 3520 yards at 60 H.=12jJ tons, at £3, las £471 11 3 

Chairs, 3672, at 42 ll>=721 tons, at £2 143 0 0 

Fish-plates (clip), 332 pairs at 35 11=51 tons, at £3, 10s 19 5 0 

Wroug-Jit-iron scrap, 2 tons, nt£3 GOO 

Sleepers, 1986, at Pd. each 72 12 0 


Total credits £714 S 3 


Net cost of relaying £358 0 2 

.Kot includ'd in the above B dlast for 1 mile of single lino, 4000 cubic yards, 
at 2s. =£403 ; ballast for i jnile of double line, 7000 cubic yards, at 2s. = 
£700 ; ballast for a lift of about 3 indies, in relaying 1 mile of single line, 
520 cubic yards, at 2s.=£52; engine hire, mages of ballast guards, use of 
waggons, &c-. in relaying 1 mile of single lino, £50. Tlie lift of 3 inches signi- 
fies the wear and tear of ballast and tlie quantity required to be replaced. 

The standard rail on the London and North-Western Railway is, 
like that of the Midland, bull-headed, but less high anil wider at 
*the head and the foot and thicker in the web. The chairs have 
the peculiarity of being ribbed horizontally on the inner face against 
which the oak key is driven, in order to grip the key. The sleepers 
at the joints are placed 2 feet 3 inches apart between centres. The 
Great' Northern Company’s standard rail contrasts with the two 
immediately preceding rails in being less high than either, and 
having a thinner web anil a larger head than the others. There 
are peculiarities in the disposition of the way. The first is that 
the joints of the rails are supported in a chair directly under each 
joint, to which the fishes arc bolted ; the second is that the two 
rails forming a line of way break joint with 
> each other, the joints alternating from side to 
side, and that, as a consequence, all the sleepers 
are placed equally apart On this system, it 
is argued, the way is of as nearly uniform 
strength as it is possible to make it The 
keys for fixing the rails are of compressed fir. 

The Great IVestern, the Metropolitan, and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire rails are the 
heaviest of the hull -headed rails noticed in 
Table XXVIII. (see below), — weighing 86 lb 
per yard, having comparatively thin webs and 
great development of head (see fig, 34). In the 
Great Western cliair the inner face of tlie jaw 
that holds the key is formed with an indenta- 
tion, to aid in keeping the key in place, — the 
key being likely to expand into the vacancy. 

In the Metropolitan way the chairs arc fast- 
ened to the sleepers l»y two through bolts 
and nuts to each chair. The rails of the Fl °- 34.— Bull -headed 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- gS.L® re#t ^“ tcra 
way are placed in chairs of great length, 16 J ' 3 ‘ 

inches ; and, contrary to usual practice, the oak keys for securing 
the rails in the chairs are fixed on the inner side of the rail, the 
. rail iakinw its hearing directly upon the jaw of the chair. Thus 
the lateral strokes of the wheels on the rails are resisted directly 




by the jaw of the chair, and not through the medium of the key. 
Ihcrc are twelve sleepers to each length of rail, averaging 2 feet 
6 inches apart between centres, as against the usual number on 
other lines, eleven per rail-length of 30 feet. The sleepers of 
Baltic redwood, arc not creasoted- nor preserved by any other pro- 
cess, except in one or two places where sand ballast is used. 1 
The leading particulars of standard double-headed and hull- 
hcailed rails, with chairs and sleepers, are given in Table 
XXVIII. (see below). 

. Specimen standard flange rails are illustrated in figs. 35 and 36 Fl„, 
in cross section. Leading particulars of flange rails are given in rails 
Table XXIX. below. 

the case of tlie flange rail of the New South Wales Railway (fig. 

35) the inward cant of the rails is provided for by planing out by 
machinery the beds of the rails at the upper sides of the sleepers to 
the angle 1 in 20 ; and that the vails may he kept in gauge the 
beds are notched into tlie surface by as much as the thickness of 
the flange of the rail. No holes of any kind, either punched or 
drilled, are made in the flanges of the rails ; these are fastened to 
the sleepers by screws and spikes alternately, having projecting 
heads, by which the flange is clipped and held down. In order 
to check the tendency to creeping of the rails as well as of the 
fish-plates, it is intended to flange the fish-plates and to ent a 
notch at each end of them, in each of which a dog-spike is to bo 





Fig. 36. 


Fig. 37. 


Fig. 35. 

Fro. 55. — Flange rail ! New South Wales Railway. 

Fio. 3C.— Flange rail ; Midland Great Western Railway. 

Fic. 87. — Bridge rail ; Great Western Railway. 

driven into the sleepers. The Great Northern of Ireland rail is 
similar to Mr Fowler's on the New South Wales Railway, but 
heavier. The Midland Great Western rail (fig. 36) is peculiarly 
formed, with a web of taper section, being nine-sixteenths of an 
inch thick at the head, and thickened to 1 inch at the flange. Tlie 
bridge rail of the Great Western Railway (fig. 37) is laid on the 
model originally adopted by Mr Brunei' Tlie rails are only 3 
inches high, and are aided in resisting vertical stress by the con- 
tinuous longitudinal sleepers of large scantling, 14 inches wide anil 
7 deep, on which tliey are laid, with pine parking 8 inches wide 
and 1 thick. The rails are laid so as to break joint with tlie 
sleepers, which are in lengths of 25 feel, whilst tlie rails are from 
18 to 32 feet in length. The rails are fastened down by fang-bolts. 


Tabue XXVIII . — Standard Doulle-headcd and Bull-headed Bails, with Chairs and Sleepers. 


Bail way. 

Weightof 
Rail per 
Vaitl. 

Dimensions of Bail. 

Fish- 

plates 

Chairs. 

Number of 

Sleepers. 

Height. 

Whlth of 
Head. 

- 

Thick- 
ness of 
Web. 

Length 
of Bare. 

Weight. 

Width of 
Sole. 

Sole Sat 
or 

roumled. 

Spikes. 

Tre- 

nails. 

Total. 

Section. 

Distance 

apart 

Double-headed rails— 

In. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inch. 

Feet. 


Jb. 

Inches; 





in. x in. 

ft in. 

New South Wales 

T6 


2.V 

6 

21,24 

plain 

26 

a 

fiat 

2 


O 

10x5 

3 1 

q (Q pij^( 

82 

54 

2& 


24 


31} 




2 

2 


2 8 


82 

51 

24 

| 

30 

clip 

40 



spiked 

trenails 

3 

10x5 

2 10 

•vJHilJU UM-l'JJ r JRPVMR 

82 

55 

24 

H 

30 

Plain 

40 

8 

cushion 

4 


4 

10x5 

2 9 

ureat N. or Scotland . . 
Bull-headed rails— 

*2 

4! 

2j 

3 

30 

plain 

35 

5| 

fiat 

3 


3 

10x44 

2 93 

WMSilraESKHSSS 

S5 

51 

Si 

3 

SO 

clip 

60 

7* 

rounded 

2 

0 

4 

10x5 

s 0 

London and iV. western 

84 

55 

s* 

13 

30 

clip 

45 


rounded 

0 

2 

4 

10x5 

S 1 

Great Northern 

82 

5ft 

25 

u 

30 

plain 

40 

joints 7, 73 

fiat 


3 

3 


2 83 

Great astern 

86 

5 ft 

2} 

u 

26,29,32 

plain 


~h 

rounded 

«> 


2 

12X6 

2 0 

Metropolitan 

Manchester, Sheffield 

80 

5ft 

. 24 

« 

24 

clip 

SO 

6 

flat 

holts ai 

id nuts 

i 

12x6 

•• 

and Lincolnshire . 

Lancashire and Yorh 

SO 

52 

24 

t 

30 

plain 

40,51 

s 

fiat 

3 

•• 

3 

10x5 

2 6 (as.) 

shire 

S6 

5J 

25 full 

f bare 

30 

plain 

55 

if 

fiat 

2 

2 

4 

1 0X5 

2 Pi 

Grant X- of Scotland . 

so 

5 

24 


SO 

plain 

85 

5| 


8 

, , 

s 

10X44 

2 9| 

Great N. of Ireland . 

JO 

5| 

. 4 

ii 

26* 

clip 


64 


3 

•• 

3 

10 X 5 

3 0 


Taelb XXIX . — Specimen Standard Flange Bails ; in Cross Section. 
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Weight 

Dimensions of Ball. 


Sleepers. 

Railway. 

Rail. 
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Thickness 
or Web. 
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24 

86 
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24 
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10X5 
10X5 

10 x 5 
(10X51 

1 Px5f 

Feet in. 

3 l 
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fttol 

n 

3 0 



■9 
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74 

4 JL 
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68 

3 

*2 

61 

2 webs, 5 
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v In tli piss through their flanges and tlie sleeper together. At the 
joints they aie foi rifled by square iion plates laid umlei the joints, 
though which fang-bolts aie passed. The longitudinals arc con- 
nected and kept to gauge by transoms or cioss-tics at internals. 

The minimum weight of ordinaiy flange rails is about 46 lb per 
lineal yard. If the weight is lose than this for main lines the 
upper beating smfaco is objectionably nanow, and it is scaiceiy 
high enough above the sleepers. The maximum weight of flango 
rails is abont 80 ft per lineal yard. Flange rails, like headed jails, 
are laid on transmse sleepers, to which they aie fixed, most com- 
monly by means of screws, spikes, or flange holts and nnts. In nil 
cases it is prcreiahlc to effect the fastening of steel rails without 
piucing them in the flange, as they aie niatciially weakened by 
such pciforations. 

In the United States (also rery largely in Germany, Canada, and 
Mexico) the Vignoles rad is iniiveisaliy used for taiiways, varying 
in weight from 67 or 70 lb per yard on a few leading lines to 30 lb 
nanow-gaiigo railways. lio railroads with any cousidctablo 


lamiuj o. iiw aamunwD nuu uaj t-uujjLU-uiauiu 

traffic are liow laid down with rails of loss weight then 60 lb pei 
laid. The Pennsylvania Raihoad, laid to a gauge of i feet 9 inches, 
is constructed of flange ruis of two sections, one of 60 lb pci ymd 
f t inches high, the other of 67 lb 44 inches high, hi lengths of 30 
feet. The fishes or splices are 2 feet in length, held by fom bolts 
and nnts. Tile outei splice is framed with a lioibcmtil flange ra 
"tongue," which oveihangs the flange of the rail and is spiked to 
the sieepei. Alioiyance for expansion when the rails arc laid in 
winter is piovided by laying the lads five-sixteenths of an incli 
apart endwise ; in enromer a space of only one-sixteenth of an inch 
in width is allowed. The cioss slcepci s aie 8 inches w ide by 7 deep, 
and me 84 feet in length ; they are laid so closely that tile maximum 
distance apait between centres does not exceed 2 feet Tlieie aro 
Sixteen sleepers for each length of SO feet, and the sleepers at tiro 
mits aie laid with a clearance of over 10 inches between them, 
ra t!,l * T? f by T ke ? t0 , , thc s!cc P« “t tbeinside awl the 

„, T r l a -' f° r t ie dollWo llnc of "V at tlie formation 
4 Vf ch «? ™ cuttings; and on embankments tlie 
width of tlio formation is 24 feet 3 inches, sloping from flic centra 

?L%l° t 0n "? 2 ®l V‘ e W^islaul CTpthof not lS 

than 1- indies nndei tho sleepers, and is filled in to the level of thn 
upper suiface of the sleepers^ Where stone Sllast is used it L 
];n°e« CI1 f mif<)r | I1,ly t0 , a 811188 of inches in dinmctcr. For doublo 

| 

now to some ex- 
tent adopted in - 
fiance and in Ger- 
many. Tho oldest 


been successful. It is hollow in section, of the form A truncated, 
supposing the upper part of the letter to be removed, presenting a 
flat beaung suifaco, 3| indies wide, for a flange lail. It is 8 leet 
in length and 9 inches wide over the flanges forming the haso. It 
is three-eighths of an inch thick at the centre and is only half . 
that thickness in the wings. Tlie ini! is fixed to tlie sleeper with 
gibs and cotters. It has been rcpoitcd that the motion over tho 
Vantheiin slcepci s is much easier than that over sleepers of oak, 
and that in consequence tlio cost of nmintcnnnre is comparatively 
low. It is stated that amongst a number of tails hid for ilia] 
under similar conditions, some of them on wooden sleepers and 
somo of thorn on Yautliorin sleepers, the number of defective rails 
amounted to only 21 per cent, of those hid on Ynuthcrin sleepers 
against 13 per cent, of those laid on wood. It was found that if 
the Yauthciin slcepci s weic not at least 8 feet in length they failed 
at tho ends, and that even for lids length it was c\[>eifieiil to 
strengthen them at tlio angles. It was also found that large a»/l 
limd ballast, or biokcn stones or broken slag, aggravated the tend- 
enry to give nay. Ballast of ashes produced a similar hid e/h-i f 
anil also caused tlie sleeping to lust. On the contra rv, intlnst of 
gravel, of a marly character, adapted jtsrlf admirably to the form 
of the sleeper. The system of fastening the rails to the sit oners by 
gibs and cotters 1ms been abindoncd in favour or clips and hook- 
bolts. Tho Jfariuieh system of iron way need not be described 
bore, having always given bad results. The Uilf system of iron 
wav consists of two pn to,— an iron longitudinal sleeper and a flance 
ran of steel. It is simple, easily hid and maintained, and econo- 
imeal. The sleeper is m section like the letter £, bevelled at the 
angles, having an npper flat surf ice and thuc flanges downwards 

?"'! * ™Hed to 



Metallic 

perma 


and most widely J , 
vsed system of me- — 
hllicwayis that of-- 
idr H Greaves, who r _ 
m 1846 introduced v-' 1 
a spherical or bowl ' 
deeper of cast-iron, 
hav mg the chair 
•or the mil cast on 
its summit (sec fig. 

3S). Every second 
pair of sleepers aio 
connected and held 



. 'it., r iiiiuee inse, anil lonr- 

tent hs of an inch thickness of web. Jt is rolled in lengths of so 

(biZLr^!? lh V" It ft fish-joint/il and h flxnl to 
the sleeper with two rows of holts anil nuts at intcivals or from 30 

le,ti") C ln / P U "P’ S preserved by means or 1-ineh tie^ods 
Locomotive Poivrn. 


connected, not to the axle whiid. i^/A- i « lUl 

fixed between tho mi-VIll? l J?. ®{ rai PJ ,t ' bftt CKmk-|»iri 


ssf £n% fcaja k ssa* 

end therlh a ffi, 1 means*ftV^ is dry an 

Iwlca in the top, Hith a Twiner? J'^ ac ^ cm p sleeper though 

that the sleeper and tho rad e ™ d 1 ?rom Miftm. » 
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by a central bolt or pivot to tie frame of the engine, so tliat the 
fore-wheels can swing to the curves of the line. On the Metro- 
politan, Metropolitan District, and North London Railways entirely, 
and on many large railway systems partially, where sharp curves 
are frequent, bogie-engines are employed, and with great advan- 
tage in facilitating traction. Another device for the same purpose 
is the use of radial axles, — that is, axles either at the forepart or 
the back of the engine, which by their axle-boxes slide laterally 
between circularly formed guides on entering and on leaving curved 
parts of the way, and so maintain a radial position at right angles 
to the line of rails. 

American practice, many years since, anived at two leading 
types of locomotive for passenger and for goods traffic. The 
passenger locomotive has eight wheels, of which four in front are 
framed in a bogie, and the four wheels behind are coupled drivers. 
This is the type to which English practice has been approximating. 
The tender is earned on eight wheels, disposed under two trucks 
or bogies, fore and aft Goods locomotives are made with eight 
wheels and with ten wheels, of which, in each case, the leading 
pair of wheels are connected with a swing bolster and radius bar, 
to conform laterally and radially to curves. 

Speed As the speed increases a more than proportional increase in the 
and engine-power is necessary to draw a given train. Thus, if an engine 
na and tender, weighing together 40 tons and exerting a given tractive 
oower. force, takes, say, forty loaded carriages, weighing 380 tons, at 
20 miles per liour ou a level, the loads which it could take if it 
exerted the same tractive power at higher speeds would he only as 
follows : — 

At 20 miles per hoar, 40 carriages, weighing SCO tons. 

„ SO „ „ 30 „ ,i 200 „ 

it H ii 21 » >i I** ii 

„ j 0 „ „ 15 „ it " 

„ GO „ „ 11 „ . <5 „ 

The influence of gradients also is very important. * If an engine 
and tender, weighing together 40 tons, is capable of drawing a 
maximum train of, say, forty-two loaded carriages, weighing 420 
tons, at 20 miles per hour on a level, it would only draw the 
following loads at the same speed on the following inclines : — 

Level 42 carriages, weighing 420 tons. 

Incline 1 in 000, 34 „ „ 340 „ 

ii ,i 300, 27 ,, „ 270 „ 

„ I, 150,20 „ „ 200 „ 

■I • n 100, 15 I, _ II J50 „ 

„ ii t5, 12 ,, ii ljO ii 

„ „ 50, 9 n ii JO „ 

ii ii 4®, 6 » ”55 ” 

ii ii 3 ii ii ^ »» 

ii ,i 10, nil a it ml ii 

This is the reason why the older railways were made nearly level 
at an enormous cost, — the elder Stephenson’s policy being to incur 
a large expenditure in construction in order to avoid otherwise 
heavy inclines and heavy expenses. The ruling gradient of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was fixed at 1 in 900, excepting, 
of course, the inevitable inclines at Rainliill summit, for working 
which special provision was made ; that of the next great line, the 
London and Birmingham, was fixed at 1 in 330 ; on the Great 
Western Railway, one of the earliest made lines, the ruling inclina- 
tion is 1 in 1320 for the greater part of the way. Locke, as already 
explained, initiated the system of cheaply constructed railways, as 
the facilities for increasing the power of locomotives became better 
understood ; he constructed lines with long steep gradients, somo 
of them 1 in 70, 1 in 75, 1 in 80. The Great Northern Railway, 
of comparatively recent origin, was constructed on a ruling gradient 
of 1 in 200 ; and, in general, the more recently made lines have 
the steepest gradients. Steep railways are generally also lines of 
frequent curves, which is another cause ofloss of locomotive power. 
Moreover, the ruling speeds, as they may bo called, have in the 
course of years increased. Tims m every way more powerful 
engines are now needed than in the early days of railways. 

Express The fundamental characteristics of English practice are fairly 
pass- represented by a few types of locomotives. Take first an express 
eager passenger locomotive, which stands on a wheel base — the distance 
locomo- apart of the centres of the extrema axles — of 15 feet 4 inches. _ The 
tives. cylinders are inside and are 16 inches in diameter, with a slide of 
22 inches. The driving-wheels are 7 feet in diameter. The fire- 
grate has an area of 18 square feet, and the heating surface of the 
B re-box and flue-tubes taken together is 1339 square feet. The 
total weight of the engine in working order is 28 tons 6 cwt., of 
which nearly 12 tons are driving weight,— the weight at the driving- 
wheels. The tender stands ou three pairs of wheels and weighs 
about 16 tons, with, in addition, 1780 gallons or 8 tons of water 
when filled, and 3 tons of coal. 

The “ Lady of the Lake ” is an express passenger locomotive, one 
of a class which was designed by Mr Jphn Kamsbottom with special 
regard to the running of express trains on the northern division 
of the London and North- Western Railway. The cylinders arc 
“outside”; they are 16 inches in diameter, with 24 inches of 
stroke, and the driving-wheels are 7 feet 7 inches in diameter. The 
fire-grate has an area of 15 square feet, and there is over 1000 square 


feet of heating surface. The engine weighs 27 tons in working 
order and the tender 174, together 444 tons. The tender is fitted 
with Mr Ramsbottom’s apparatus for picking up feed-water whilst 
running : a scoop is let down from the bottom of the tender and 
dips into water contained in a long open trough laid between the 
rails, from which it is scooped up into the tanks. The minimum 
speed at which this operation can be effected is 22 miles per hour. 
By the aid of the water-lifter this express engine has been enabled 
to run the whole distance from Holyhead to London — 264 miles — 
in one continuous run, at an average speed of 42 miles per hour, 
taking a train of eight or nine carriages, and consuming 27 lb of 
coal as fuel per mile run. 

An express passenger locomotive having 18-inch cylinders and 
fonr-coupled driving-wheels, 7 feet in diameter, with a four-wheel 
bogie in front under the smoke-box, was designed by Mr T. IV. 
Johnson for the traffic of the Midland Railway. The engine stands 
on eight wheels, forming a base 214 feet long. It weighs about 
42 tons in working order, and with the tender, including coal and 
water, about 68 tons. The average load taken by engines of this 
class is fourteen carriages at the time-bill speed of 50 miles per 
hour, over gradients of from 1 in 120 to 1 in 130, with a consump- 
tion of 28 of coal per mile ran. The engine can take as a maxi- 
mum load seventeen carriages between Manchester and Derby, over 
ruling gradients of 1 in 90 and 1 in 100 fox 10 miles, at a speed up 
the inclines of 35 miles per hour, and on levels and falling gradients 
at 50 miles per hour. The carriages weigh, with passengers, 11 
tons each, making up a train of the gross weight of 187 tons. 

The express passenger engines on the Great Northern Railway 
(fig. 40), designed by Mr Patrick Stilling, have outside cylinders, 1 3 

& 



Fio. 40.— Express locomotive ; Great Northern Hallway. 

inches in diameter, and a single pair of 8-feet driving-wheels. It is 
one of the most Tecent developments of the single-wheel engine. 1 1 
is placed on eight wheels, of which the first tour are framed in a 
bogie, or truck, pivoted on a centre upder the smoke -box. The 
cylinders are placed outside, and between the wheels of the bogie 
at each side. They are 18 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 
28 inches, — dimensions which, taken together, exceed in magni- 
tude those of any other engine for English passenger-traffic. The 
driving-wheels are 8 feet 1 inch in diameter and the bogie-wheels 
3 feet 11 inches. The engine weighs 38 tons in working order, the 
distribution of the weight being as follows : — 

Leading bogie-wheels l 1Btons 1 I tons 

Hind „ „ ) t® » 

Drivings wheels >, 

Hind wheels 8 „ 

Total weight in working order SS „ 

The pivot of the bogie is 6 inches nearer the hind than the front 
axle,— these being 64 feet apart. By this disposition the- bogie 
appears to lead better than if the pivot were, as usual, equidistant 
between the axles. The working pressure in the boiler is 140 lb per 
square inch. There are 217 brass flue-tubes, 1* inches in diameter, 
presenting a heating surface for evaporation of upwards ot 1000 
square feet. There ns in all 1165 square feet of surface, and there 
is 17'6 square feet of grate surface. Mr Stirling, on the question 
of single-wheel versus coupled wheels for passenger locomotives, 
states that he constructed two classes of engines,— one class with 
four 64-fect wheels coupled, the other with a single pair of i-iect 
driving-wheels. The boilers of the two classes were alike ; also 
the cylinders, which were 17 inches in diameter, inth 24 inches of 
stroke. The pressure in the boilers was 140 lb. With like trains 
the single-wheel engine had the better of it ; m fact, it gen^ y 
beat the coupled engine in time rannmg from . Kings . to 



ol tne class oi tne engine travel between Kings 

and Leeds or York. The steepest gradients on the route are met 
with on leaving Leeds, ascending 1 in 50, besides the gradient 1 
in 105 leaving King's Cross. Trains of from sixteen to twenty- 
two carriages are taken from King’s Cross station with ease ; and 
on several occasions twenty -eight carriages have been taken, and 
time has been kept. On one occasion a distance of 15 milea m 
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straight line at a speed or 60 miles per hour. A tractive force of 
10 or 12 lb is capable of drawing 1 ton on a level at 10 miles per 
liotir. At 60 miles per hour the required tractive force is about 
45 lb for 1 tou of gross weight. 

Carriages and 'Waggons. 

The common varieties of vehicle employed in railway traffic are 
as follows; — (1) Passenger-train stock: Hist-class carnage, second- 
class carriage, third-class carriage, composite carriage, luggage 
brake-van, horse-liox, carriage-truck. To these may. be added the 
mail-carriage or travelling post-office. (2) Goods -train stock; 
platform- waggon, open or box waggon, high-sided round -end wag- 
gon, covered goods-waggon, cattle -waggon, sheep- waggon, coal- 
waggon, coke-waggon, brake-van. Besides these there arc other 
waggons specially designed for special traffic, as gunpowder, salt, 
and lime, also ballast-waggons, for the private use of t lie engineer’s 
department. Carriages are usually made of the same external 
length, width, and height. The under works of the stock may 
tlins be identical in construction, and an economical uniformity of 
working' and wearing parts is secured. Uniformity of waggons is 
still more important than in the case of carriages, as their total 
number and cost are much greater, and the supervision with which 
they are favoured is less minute ; besides, the cost of maintenance 
is less than where many varieties of waggon exist on the same line. 
But, whatever may be the upper works, the under works of the 
whole of the waggon stock should be entirely uniform. One of the 
greatest evils of railway engineering has been want of uniformity 
in stock, partly due to'different companies not arranging to have 
stock suitable* for joint use on each other’s lines and partly to 
inevitable changes of plan to meet the growing wants of traffic. 
Another source of mischief was the separation of the duties of 
engine and of carriage and waggon superintendence. The carriage 
superintendent, aiming at the utmost economy of maintenance in 
his department, continually added to the quantity and weight of 
material employed in the construction of the carrying stock, as the 
remedy for the observed failure of weak parts ; and thus the stock, 
particularly waggons, was increased in strength rather by adding 
to the mass of matter than by studying to throw the same weight 
of timber and iron into superior combinations. Meantime the 
heavy trains, handed over to the locomotive department, led to 
the construction of heavier and more powerful locomotives, when 
the maximum was quickly reached, and strongly evinced by the 
damage done to the permanent way. It was found, moreover, 
that the older carriages suffered most in cases of collision ; lienee 
there was an additional inducement to add to the size and weight 
of carriages. But this line of development has been mainly deter- 
mined by the demands of the public for greater convenience, speed, 
and safety, and from the growth of traffic, involving greater length 
and weight of trains. 

Tlie early first-class carriages weighed 3} tons, the bodies or 
upper parts being 15 feet long, Cl feet wide, and 4 feet 9 inches 
high, divided into three compartments, to hold six passengers 
each, or eighteen in alL They now weigh from S to 13 tons each, 
and arc from 20 to 30 feet in length and from 8 to 84 feet wide. 
Carriages have until recent years been placed almost all on four 
wheels ; but six wheels on three axles are now generally in use. 
A modem first-class carriage, 2S to 30 feet long with four compart- 
ments, gives 7 to 74 feet of total length for each compartment, ns 
against 5 feet in the early carnages. Second and third class 
carriages, in length from 28 to 31 feet, arc divided into five com- 
partments, each from 5 feet 7 inches to C feet 2 inches long. 
Saloon carriages are occasionally used, so called because two or 
more of the ordinary compartments are merged in one. Second- 
class carriages originally were dostitute of cushioning, hard and 
square, on the nearly obsolete policy of making them uncomfort- 
able in the hope of inducing passengers to travel first class. The 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company in 3857-58 
were the first to supply comfortably padded seats in tlicir secontl- 

’“ -i *!ic receipts of that company were in 3858 

. ..... in consequence. Third-class carriages have 

been improved, under the stimulating example of tho Midland 
Railway Company, who abandoned tlicir second-class carriages, 
and raised their third-class stock to an equality with ,Uie secoml- 
class vehicles of other lines. But there arc yet lines of railway 
on which tho tliird-elass carriages arc little better than obsoleto 
first and second class carriages converted into third-class. 

Passenger luggage brake-vans arc made open (for tho most part) 
inside for passengers' luggage. They arc fitted with a dog-box or 
small enclosure from side to side with doors at both ends, and 
with projecting sides, glazed, to accommodate the guard and aflbul 
a view of the train from end to end. A pair of doom are placed in 
each side for luggage. In some designs a separate compartment is 
partitioned off for the guard, in other cases a compartment of a 
passenger carriage is allotted for luggage and for the guard. Tho 
luggage van is fitted with a powerful brake ; it should bo fitted 
with tiiree pairs of wheels. Horse-boxes are constructed to carry 
three horses. 
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TT Y lle , lon S double-bogie passenger-car universally in use in the Unit.- 
United States, original ly introduced by Ross Winans on the Balti- St-* 
more and Ohio Railroad, is distinguished essentially from tho cars, 
carriages on British railways by the longitudinal passage in the 
centre of the body, reaching from end to end of the car, with seats 
at each side, and admitting of the free passage of the conductor 
throughout the train. The absence of doors at the sides permits 
of tho enlargement of the body laterally. These cars are also dis- 
tinguished by the use of two bogies or trucks of four or six wheels 
each, on which tho body is carried, aud to which it is pivoted, allow- 
ing the carto pass with facility over quick curves. There is generally 
but one class of travellers ; yet for the long journeys Pullman and 
other sleeping care have come into use, at extra fares. From the 
Atlantic eities to the West there is a special “immigrant" class, as 
also over the Pacific railroads ; and between the chief Western cities 
and the seaboard of late years a second-class system lias been begun : 
passengers are usually carried in smoking care at rates but little lower 
than first-class lares, which on these lines are about Id. per mile. 
Refreshment cars are also attached to trains. Ordinary passenger 
care are D4 to 10 ft. wide und 444 in length of body, or 42 lect over the 
extreme platforms. They arc about 7?. feet liigll at the sides, inside 
the body, and nearly 10 feet high at the centre. The car is entered 
by steps at the cuds. The middle passage is about 2 feet wide. 

Ou each side there are fourteen seats, placed transversely, each 38 
inches wide and holding two persons. The backs of the seats, 
which do not rise more than 34 inches above the floor, are mounted 
on swivels, by which the seat is made reversible. A window is 
placed next each seat, having a movable glass and a Venetian blind. 

The cars are heated by stoves or steam heaters, bnniing coal, and 
are lighted by oil-lamps or candles, on some lines by compressed 
coal-gas. Each ear is provided with a water-closet and a supply of 
iced water, and a vendor of books, papers, and cigars patrols the 
ears. There is a cord of communication with the engine-driver. 

The ear, complete, weighs from 17 to 20 tons, and sleeping cars 
about one-half more. 

The form of goods truck generally used for some years after the Goods 
opening of tho Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1829 was tracks, 
simply a platform about 10 feet long, on four wheels, with sides 
varying from 4 to 10 inches in height, weighing from 24 to 34 
tons. Many such waggons were employed for transporting heavy 
rough goods of 2 tons weight. The general unfitness of this style 
of waggon led to the adoption of portable sides nud ends, which 
consisted of open crib-rails dropped into staples ; and to these 
was added the costly tarpauling or sheet to cover flic goods and 
bind them down. The waggon thus appointed, 13 or 14 feet in 
length and weighing about 34- tons, was fit to cany 4 or 5 tons 
of ordinary goods. But loose or removable parts of waggons are 
liable to be lost or get out of oilier, and arc costly to maintain, 
while a new tarpauling may be spoiled on tlie first day of using it 
by injury from projecting angles of goods under cover. Crib-rails 
and tarpaulings, therefore, have been to some extent superseded 
by built covered waggons from 14 to 16 feet long and 74 feet wide, 
with sliding or hinged doors and roofs, so that with the ciane- 
chaire a bale of goods, however heavy, can be deposited at or 
moved from any part of the interior of the waggon, and the goods 
may bo perfectly enclosed and protected from damage by fire, 
wind, or rain. Covered waggons weigh from 4 to 64 tons, and 
they can carry, according to tlieir dimensions, from 6 to 8 tons 
of goods. The cost of maintenance of ordinary open waggons is 
said to amount to from 7 to 30 per cent of tlie first cost, whilst 
that of covered waggons is said to be only 4 per cent. It may 
be stated generally that waggons if properly made will cany 
CO per cent, more than tlicir own weight of goods, but that ill- 
designed badly-made waggons will cany no more than their 
own weight of goods. The great demand for weight in waggons 
arose, as much as from auything else, from the absence of spring- 
buffers at the ends, which exposed them daily to rndo and trying 
collisions. 13}' ami by buffing-springs were introduced at one end 
of tho waggon, tho other being left “dead,” and at length, cheap 
ami convenient buffers liavirfg been devised, springs came to be 
placed at both ends of new stock. "Waggons, as formerly made, 
were in long trains likewise subjected to violent shocks in starting 
into motion', and therefore tlie draw-bare also were placed upon 
springs. Soino companies have gone further and placed the guard 
or side cliaius 11(1011 springs. Thus the waggon has come to be 
defended by springs at all points, and there is no doubt that tlie 
extra cost so incurred lias been amply covered by savings on repairs 
and diminished breakages of goods. Spiral springs for buffing and 
drawing, made of round or of oval steel, fixed externally to the 
ends of waggons, have been much employed ; but laminated springs, 
pluced under tho floor, are taking their place. Broad-gauge (7-feet 
gauge) waggons have been constructed sufficiently strong to carry 
20 tons of load on six wheels ; but they were not generally made 
to carry more than 10 tons. Even 10 tons is considered in some 
quarters to bo excessive as a maximum waggon-load on tho ordinary 
or 4 feet 84 inch gauge. O 11 the Midland Railway, for instance, 
the standard coal-waggon is constructed to carry 8 tons. The 
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heavier the load for which mineral vehicles aic constructed, the 
greater is the tear and wear of the stock, insontnch that the 
waggons on that line which stood to theii work best were the old 
6-ton waggons. 

Railway carnages are composed of two distinct paits, — the under- 
carriage frame or substructure, and the body or supeistnieturo. The under- 
stock. frame has to cany the body and to icsist the stress of work. It 
should he on axles placed well apait, and should bo firmly framed 
together, of hard wood, with iron tie-iods, brackets, knees, stiaps, 
bolts, and nuts Powerful laminated springs aie lodged within 
the frame to take the pull of the train through the central draw - 
bars and to intercept and absoib the thrusts of tho buffers at the 
ends through the huffing- rods. On the Midland Railway foiu- 


wlicelcd carriages are (1885) being giadnally superseded by six- 
wheeled and long logic carriages, four varieties of bogie carrii"<* 
and thice varieties of six-wheeled carriage are constructed for tne 
seivicc. Tirst-elass compartments are constructed to scat M\ 
poisons, three on each side; third-ciass compartments scat ten 


compamnents aie feet Jong between the partitions, and third- 
class compartments 6 feet long. The roof is 7 feet 1 inches above 
the floor at tlie centre, and the clear height of the doorway is C 
feet The wheels aro 3 feet 7i inches in diameter. Leading pir- 
ticulars of the several kinds of carnage now constructed on the 
Midland Railway are given in Table XXX. as follow,:— 


Cafriage. 

Length 
of Body. 

Coinpirtments 

Kumbcr of 
Passengers 

1 Weight. 

Price. 

6 wheeled bogie composite . 

4 wheeled bogie couijiosite 

4 wheeled bogie third class 

4 wheeled bogie composite 
t> wheeled first class 

6 wheeled composite 

6 wheeled third class 

Feet. 

54 

45 

43 

40 

20 

31 

31 

3 first class, 4 third class, 1 ln^ago=S 

21 , 3 >* 1 » =7 

7 third class 

S first class, 3 tlunl cliss, 1 luraise=6 

4 first class ‘ >D 0 

2 fliit class, 2 third class, 1 lugsast =5 

5 third class 

4S 

70 

42 

2t 

32 

GO 

Tons cwL 

21 0 

IS 10 

17 IS 

17 6 

10 lj 

11 10 

10 7 j 

£10*17 

705 j 

C20 1 

cs» ' 

Slfi 1 

■ISO , 

G°0 1 


I • • „ _ o — » lui/uum uiatve, ill L1IR 

^ZT%° { , 18SJ t lC / e " elc83 ' carriages at work on the 
Midland Railway, inclusive of 34 Pullman care Tho bogie cam 

^ ° ft ie J r a , bl t0 s ''i n S tllcir bogies to the curves on tho 
line run more freely than ordinal)- coinages, which have parallel 
ht ,S lv " lieeled esmagos are enabled to ran tho more freely 
of lateral play for the axle-boxes of the middle 

free!vreX^-i aC ' P ' ar ’ " h ^ eby thc " beels themselves 
xvif , Ulls 00 CHlrcs - TJ »e Pullman cars in nso on tho 
Midland Railway were sent from America They are of two kinds 
1 j 18 d, ®” ln g-room for day service and the sleeping-car Tho 


room car with lai atones nn!l ? nty T seven I»«<ms in the doming, 
beds aro mde up m eal swS and - 

and their cost is £2700 each P S ' * he cnr3 " el gh 21 J tons 

" , *£S I S n **> «*»•' *• 

length and 81 feet iride n ,,f of - tbo ca ™S £S are 33J feet in 
the extreme 'axles radiate or ara^ovaM* A hccls ’ of "btch 
curves of the way. The first-rlol ® b 8 ]atera 'ly to suit tho 
compartments, providing seats for fortv®®^ w® dividcd into 
second and third pas \ eu S ers - , Tile 

Mgr •*»«— <s» 

aa-ons, a,e constructed to ca r ^ 8 tonfT ” eJI a? 
waists, and pnees are given bel™ il t„i?u ‘’“’tensions, 


, T"-" V”"!” 1 ,™!. urumaiy coal-gas lias nl‘o iron used on tho 
metropolitan railway. Pintsch’s system of lighting curia™ bv 
compressed oil-gas is extensively in use on Continental raiTuavC 
J' b 7 °' e J t } Ias been operation Tor upwards of ten vears. 'hi 
1870-/ < the system was tried successfully on thc Metropolitan 

mv' S’l" "".! 11 “PI*® 1 ™! that 1000 cubic feet of the compressed 
gns could do the work or C300 tnbic feet or coal-gas, at a^tst ol 

MTk tszr.tx’gt usg? & 



Waggon 


|Co\ered 
/ Sooth 
[High . sided 
forgoods or 
coal 
sided 

[Cattle wag 
Cons . 


External Di 
mentions over 
Comer Pillars 

Internal Dimensions. 

Load 

length 

Width 

Length 

Width 

Height 

aboie 

Floor. 

to 

cany. 

ft. in 

ft IS 

ft. in. 

ft in 

ft. ID. 

tons 

14 11 

7 5 

14 2 

6 10 
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remarkably well, it became evident that for the worst types of acci- 
dents something more was wanted. The brake as first produced 
was non-automatic, being worked from the engine only, not by the 
guard. And, since the power had to travel from the engine along 
the whole length of the train, there was a loss of valuable seconds 
of time whilst the brake-blocks were being applied. Sir Westing- 
house therefore ; designed a system by which each vehicle was supplied 
with a complete brake apparatus, carrying its own store of power in 
the form ofan auxiliary reservoir of compressed air, in addition to 
the brake cylinder already there. By the action of the “triple 
valve ” — a later introduction — which is fitted to eacli smaller re- 
servoir on the branch by which it is connected to the main or brake- 
pipe, the brakes can be instantly applied. A store of compressed 
air is maintained throughout the train in the continuous pipe and 
auxiliary reservoirs ; and so long as the pressure in these is main- 
tained the brakes are kept off. By a reduction of the pressure 
in the pipe the triple valve is brought into action, and the com- 
pressed air in the reservoir flows into the brake -cylinder and 
applies the brake. The brake can be at once released by restoring 
the pressure in the brake-pipe, when the compressed air in the 
cylinder escapes into the atmosphere. In the event of a train 
being parted, and. the brake-pipe severed, the escape of air reduces 
the pressure in the pipe, and the brakes are instantly self-applied. 
They hare thus become known as “ automatic ” brakes. The com- 
pressed air by the agency of which the Westinghouse automatic 



fin. 44.— E, the brake-pipe, extends the whole length of the train, connected 
between the vehicles by a coupling E', with flexible pipes e’, t ■ F, the triple 
valve at the end of tbs reservoir G ; H, the brake-cylinder, with pistons and 
Tods connected with the brake-levers and the blocks suspended on frames ; 7i, 
a branch pipe from the brake-pipe or main to the triple valve and reservoir ; 
A', a branch pipe from the reserroir and triple valve to the brake-cyliuder. 

brake is worked is stored in a main reservoir on the engine, as 
well as in the local reservoirs under the carriages, at a pressure of 
from 70 to SO lb per square inch. The air is compressed by means 
-of a steam-pump attached to the engine and worked by steam from 
the_ boiler. Tbe compressed air is supplied through the brake-pipe, 
which passes through the whole length of the train to the second- 
ary reservoirs. A brake-cylinder is fixed near each secondary re- 
■servoir, and the charge enters the cylinder at the middle of its length 
between the pistons, which are driven apart, one towards each end 
-of the cylinder, and act, through piston-rods and levers, upon the 
brake-blocks winch are applied to tlie wheels. The pistons are 
maintained in their central positions in the brake-cylinder, when 
•out of action, by spiral springs which abut on the ends of the 
cylinders; and so the brake-blocks. are kept clear of tlie wheels. 
"The general arrangement of the brake-apparatus applied to a car- 
riage is shown in fig. 44 ; and the reservoir and brake -cylinder, 
with their connexions to each other and to tlie main pipe, and the 
intermediary triple valve in section, are shown on a larger scale in 
fig. 45. The triple valve, by means of which instant automatic ac- 
tion throughout the train is produced, consists of a piston in a short 
-cylinder, carrying a slide valve, — the piston and the valve moving 
together. A Vehicle out of order can - be cut out of the system by 
turning a tap, and brakes which have been applied by the parting 
•of a train can be released by opening a valve on the cylinder. 

In 1874 a royal commission on railway accidents was appointed, 
and in June 1875 brake trials were made at Newark. On a level 
road a train, weighing 208’6 tons, running at a speed of 514 miles 
-per hour, and fitted with the Westinghouse automatic pressure- 
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brake there tested for tlie first time on an English railway — was 
brought to a stand in a distance of 825 feet in the course of 18 
seconds,— the equivalent distance for an initial speed of 50 miles 
per hour being 777 feet. In trials on the North-Eastern Railway 



Fig. 45. 


in July 1879, a train, fitted with the Westinghouse brake, weighing 
208 tons, and running at a speed of 51 miles per hour, was stopped 
in a distance of 621 feet in 14£ seconds, — tlie equivalent distance 
for a speed of 50 miles per hour being 594 feet. In August 1877 
the Board of Trade urged the railway companies to united and 
harmonious action, and stated the requirements which in their 
opinion were essential in a good continuous brake : it should be — 
efficient in stopping trains ; instantaneous in action and easily 
applied by engine-drivers or guards ; in case of accident instant- 
aneously self-acting; capable of being put on or taken off with 
facility, on the engine, tender, and eveiy vehicle of a train ; regu- 
larly used in daily working; and the materials employed easily 
maintained and kept in order. That a brake should be instant- 
aneous in action is evident on considering that at a speed of 50 
miles per hour a train advances through 73J feet in a second of 
time. A striking example of the value of seconds under such cir- 
cumstances is quoted in the Report, contrasting the working of the 
Westinghouse compressed-air brake and the Westinghouse vacuum- 
brake. Tlie rates of speed were nearly the same, — about 52 miles 
per hour, or 76 feet per second. The train with the former brake 
ran 825 feet, whilst that with the latter ran 1533 feet. Now, it 
took 7$ seconds to put on the vacunm-brakes and 14 seconds to 
put on tlie pressure-brakes. The difference, 6| seconds, at 76 feet 
per second, makes a space of 475 feet traversed by the train before 
tlie brake came into action. In consequence of ’these steps taken 
by tbe Board of Trade all the large railway companies Lave now 
(1885) adopted continuous brakes, though some of these do not 
comply with the conditions of tlie Board of Trade. The principal 
question is not now that of automatic versus non-automatic, but of 
automatic pressure-brakes versus automatic vacuum-brakes. In 
the latter, as the name indicates, the work is done by the atmo- 
spheric pressure against the pressure of a comparative vacuum. At 
81st December 1878 only 21 per cent, of the total carriage stock was 
fitted with brakes of some form, of which 12 - S per cent, were auto- 
matic ; whilst at 30th June 1884 of the total carriage stock 76 per 
cent, was fitted with continuous brakes, of which 58 per cent, 
were automatic. It appeal’s that there are in tbe United Kingdom 
considerably more Westinghouse automatic brakes in operation 
than any other single system. Tlie same brake is very largely used 
in America and on the Continent, and at tlie end of 1884 it had 
been adopted to the extent of upwards of 15,000 sets for locomotives 
and 78,000 for carriages. 

Electricity. 

The employment of electricity in the working of railways hasSignal- 
already been referred to in the application of block-signalling to ling, 
the direction of the traffic, in tbe working of junctions, the protec- 
tion of stations and sidings, and the repetition of siguals. 

The first attempt to apply electric power for propulsion on rail- Propul- 
ways was made by Sir B. Davidson, who in September 1842 tried siou. 
on the Edinburgh* and Glasgow Railway an electro-magnetic loco- 
motive, running on four wheels and weighing 5 tons. A speed of 
4 miles per hour was attained. Electric power was applied iu 1881 
by Messrs Siemens and Halske of Berlin on an electric railway, tlie 
Lichterfelde line, near Berlin ; and since then they have con- 
structed an electric line 14 miles long, from Charlottenburg to tho 
Sjiandauer Bock, and a short line in Costverloren Park near Am- 
sterdam. They also applied the system to a railway in the mines 
at Zankerode in Saxony. At the International Electric Exhibition 
in Paris (1881) an electric line was worked by Messrs Siemens 
Brothers which carried an average of over 13,000 passengers per 
week ; and in September 1883 a railway of 3 feet gauge, 0 miles 
in length, was opened between Portrush and Bushmills in tho 
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north of Ireland. The gradients arc very heavy, having a slope 
of 1 in 35 at many parts. The curves are very quick, following 
the line of the road. The conductor employed consists of a third 
rail, weighing 19 lb to the yard, and laid close to the fence. Elec- 
tricity is transmitted through the conductor, by means of steel 
brushes, to the Siemens motors by which the car ispiopelled. The 
dynamo-machines by which the electricity is generated are driven 
by the power of a natural waterfall of 2d feet ill the river Bush. 
Two turbines are driven by the fall of water at a speed of 225 revolu- 
tions per minute ; each is capable of yielding 50 horse-power, Tlio 
electric car can run on the level at the rate of 12 miles per hour. 

Lighting. Several largo metropolitan and other stations aro lighted by 
° electricity. At the Waterloo station of the London and South- 
Western Hallway, for example, tlio new main line suburban pass- 
enger station, about 13 acres in area,, has been lighted by tlio 
Anglo-American Brush Light system since February 1881, sixteen 
arc -lamps of 2000 candle-power each being employed. Tlio 
Windsor line station at the same terminus, about H acres in area, 
has been lighted by tho Edison Company’s system since January 
1883 with 200 glow-lamps of 16 candle-power each. The largo 
goods-yard on the same railway, about 18 acres In extent, at jSTinc 
Elms, has been lighted since January 18S3 by fourteen arc-lamps of 
4000 candle-power caeh. The lighting of railway trains by elec- 
tricity has been successfully effected on the Great Eastern Railway 
since October 18S4. The power is derived from a dynamo-machine 
driven by a compact rotary engine, placed together in a small case 
on the top of the locomotive, and worked by steam from the boiler. 
Sixty electric lights are generated, each of them sufficient to light 
thoroughly a compartment of a carnage, and supply light for a 
train of at least twelve vehicles. Trains on other fines also aro 
lighted by electricity. 

Acc I DUSTS. 

Accidents on railways arise from three causes,— inattention of 
servants, defective material either in tho works or the rolling stock 
and excessive speed. But the adoption of the absolute block system, 
with tlm use of interlocked points and signals and continuous brakes’ 

I -I V t0 au abs °hite diminution of the number of accidents,’ 
whilst the amount of traffic has been greatly increased. In 1883 
tho total number of train accidents on railways in tlio United 
Kingdom, reported on to tlie Board of Trade, was 5)4 on 18 GS1 
miles open, against 241 accidents ten years earlier on 16,082 miles 

out by Table XXXII ° f “‘““S^ent is strikingly brought 


engers or servants of railway companies who suffered in accidents, 
trespassers, including suicides, ns usual form the largest number, 

—354 killed and 165 injured. Of passengers 325 were killed and 
141G were injured — together, 1041 persons, or 1 in about 444,000 
of tlio total number of passengers in 1883. 

Railway Law. 

Parliament soon began to exercise control over railways by means Legisln- 
of standing orders; and in 1832 a passenger duty' of |d. per mile live mea- 
for every four passengers carried was levied ou railway companies, snres. 

In 1842 a Government department was instituted whereby tho 
Boanl of Trade was cmjioivcred to appoint inspectors of railwnvs. 
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to make returns of accidents, of traffic, and of tolls levied. Tho 
passenger duty was fixed at 5 per cent, of the gross receipts flom 
passengers. In 181G the Commissioners of Railways, five iu number, 
were appointed, to whom tho jurisdiction of the Board of Trade 
was transferred, but in 1851 it was rc-transfcrrcd to the Board of 
Trade. Tho Railway ami Canal Traffic Act, 1851, requires railway 
companies to provide ” reasonable facilities” for receiving, forward- 
ing, and delivering tlicir own traffic and the traffic of other com- 
panies, and to abstain from “ unreasonable ” preference. It nppeara 
to have been of small practical utility until 1873. The Regulation 
of Railways Act, 1873, establishes a" new tribunal, “The Railway 
Commissioners,” not more than three in number, one to he of c.x- 
perioncc in the law and one of experience in railway business. The 
principal duty of the commissioners is to enforce the observance 
of the “reasonable facilities" section of tlic Actof 1851. Thocom- 
missioners have power to enjoin the forwarding of through traffic 
at through rates, the power being Bet in motion by the companies 
only. The commissioners are empowered whenever there is a dis- 
pute between two companies that can be referred to arbitration to 
decide such dispute. The Employers’ Liability Act, 3SS0, provides 
that where personal injury is caused to a workman by reason of tlic 
negligence ot any person in the sen-ice of the employer, who has tho 
charge or control of any signal, points, locomotive engine, or train 
upon a rad way, he or his representatives shall have tlic same ri-dit 
ot compensation or remedy against the employer as if the workman 
had not been in the service of tho employer nor engaged in his 
work. The amount of compensation is not to exceed three years’ 

earnings of tho workman. (IJ. K.C. ) 

Foreign and Continental. 
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many and England wliicli had formerly gone via Holland. Having 
obtained control of tlie'main lines with a length of about 300 miles 
the Government left the rest to private enterprise. Between 1850 
and 1870 the private lines had increased from less than 200 to 
1400 miles and competition between the state and private railways 
soon became active, and for ten years after 1856 rates were in con- 
sequence reduced to the lowest possible point The state railways, 
however, had certain advantages : they had been well laid out and 
economically constructed ; their organization was admirable and 
the very keenness of private competition was sufficient to guard 
against serious abuses. Nevertheless about 1870 the Government 
decided to purchase most of the competing lines, and by 1874 it 
owned more than half the railways of the country." It now (1885) 
owns three-quarters ; there is only one large private system which ■ 
could by any possibility compete, and with this there is a joint- 
purse agreement. The charges in general have not been raised as a 
result of the new policy, ana they are still tlio lowest in Europe. 

The first lines in Holland were constructed by private companies 
in 1S40-56. In 1S60 a state system was begun, which included at 
one time nearly two-thirds of tlio mileage of the kingdom. It was 
not, however, managed by the state directly, but leased to a private 
company. But tlie financial results were not satisfactory to cither 
party, and tlio commission "of 1881-82 reported strongly against the 
arrangement. Tlie absence of connexions or of mutual accommoda- 
tion between the different systems elicited severe criticism, 

. The first German line was opened in 1835. While most of tho 
states were too small to have a comprehensive policy, Pmssin from 
the very outset oncomagcd railway development, giving pecuniary 
assistance, and in return reserving important rights of stato con- 
trol. About 1S48 the Government began to construct railways of 
its own, at the same time purchasing shares of stock in private 
companies. After 1870 the same policy, wliicli had been for a time 
suspended, was again pushed forward in the direction of creating o 
German imperial system; but tho jealousy of tlio smaller states 

E roved fatal to its'sticcess. The 'Prussian Government, however, 
egan to extend its own system on a large scale. In 1878 it owned 
only 3000 miles of railroad and managed 2000 more, while 6000 
were in tlie hands of private companies. Now (1885) there aro 
13,000 miles of state railways and only about 1000 in private hands. 
Tlie prices paid by the Government were, as a Tide, high (in ono 
instance tlie sellers secured an income of more than 16 per cent), 
but tlie lilies are nevertheless managed with reasonable profit to 
the state. The passcngcr-train service is prompt and comfortable. 
Tho speed attained is greater than elsewhere in Continental Europe, 
the maximum being about 45 miles. The passenger rates aro low, 
averaging not quite 0'7d. per mile for all passengers earned. There 
are comparatively few accidents. The freight service is rather 
slow, and the charges are not relatively so low as those for pass- 
engers. On the other hand, they have for tlio most part avoided 
preferential rates ; somethin" very like a system "of equal mileage 
rates prevails, though not always quite consistently carried out. 
In addition to this rate there is a fixed terminal or “Grundsatz”; 
but it is put, almost purposely, too low, so as not to interfere with 
the very short-distance traffic. The result is that the mileage rate 
is relatively too high, and for tho long-distance, traffic it reaches 
a very high figure. Down to 1880 tliis result was evaded by a 
system of special tariffs for export, import, or transit traffic, but 
during the last five years a strong c/Tort has been made to do away 
with them. It has not been altogether successful, owing to the 
competition of water-routes. 

In Austria a tramway line for general traffic was chartered in 1824 
-.and opened in IS28. ’But until 1838_tlie Government positively 
discouraged tlie introduction of railways. The policy then adopted, 
however, guaranteed to each railway a monopoly in its own district 
duriug the (comparatively short) period for wliicli its charter was 
to run. At the same time the state mado lines of its own on a 
large scale. The revolution of 1848 led to financial straits ; ami 
in the years following most of the stato railivaj's, at least in Austria 
itself, were sold to private companies for about one-half their real 
value. But in Hungary tlio reality of a state railway system was 
more steadily maintained. Tho growth of tho Austrian system 
was slow until after the war of 1866 ; then it began to develop 
rapidly. The railway speculation which ended in the crisis of 
1873, being perhaps more recklessly carried on in Austria than any- 
where else m the woi Id," resulted in very severe distress. Since 
1876 there have been consistent efforts to increase the importance 
of the state railway system both by tho purchase of old lines and- 
the construction of "new ones. At present there are in Austria 
2000 miles of state-managed railroad, and not quite 0000 managed 
by private companies ; while in Hungaty there aro 2000 miles of 
state railroad and 3000 in private bands. Tlie policy of tlie state 
- management has been to reduce rates, especially for passengers ; 
but they are still higher than in Germany. In 1883 the average 
receipt per mile for each passenger was 0’84d. ; while the averago 
receipt per ton of freight was 1 *09d. Per train-mile the receipts were 
about 9s. ; but the traffic was so light in many parts of the country 
that the average profit on the investment was only 4J per cent. 
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The Austrian railways belong to the German Verein,. and are like 
the German lines in most of their methods and principles of ad- 
ministration. They have earned the system of traffic agreements, 
even between the state and private companies, into the same del 
tail ; but they have not adopted the system of equal mileage rates 
in their tariffs ; on the contrary, they have (like Belginm) adopted 
a sliding scale, diminishing for longer distances. Probably no 
other country is so situated that it has to'deal with such perplex- 
ing problems of railway tariff policy as Austria. Nearly all the 
Austrian railways are of standard gauge ; but the problem of tlie 
economical construction and management of local lines has received 
most careful attention from tlie authorities ; and the law specially 
encourages tho construction of cheap railways in mountainous dis- 
tricts or for purely local, traffic. About fifty such railways were 
chartered between 1880 and 1883. 

The first lines in Switzerland were merely local, and the summer Switzer 
passenger traffic formed a main source of income. It was not until land. 
Austria had completed two routes across the Alps and France one 
that the first Swiss route, the St Gottlinrd, wgs projected. It is, 
however, the greatest work of them all, the main tunnel being 
over 9J miles in length. In spite of the character of the country, 
tho Swiss railways are nearty all of standard gauge. They are 
entirely owned by privato companies, though many of them have 
received aid from fhe cantons. The rates for freight are somewhat 
high. There aro now about 2000 miles in all. 

After 1860 the railways of Italy developed rapidly. There were Italy, 
four main systems — tho upper Italian, tlio Roman, tlie Calabrian, 
and tho southern system (along the Adriatic). Although this last 
had in many respects tho least promising field, it was the most 
enterprising and the most successful. Tlie other systems lmd been 
arranged more iu accordance uitli the old political divisions than 
in accordance irith the wants of trade. In spite of liberal subsidies 
from tlio Government they did not prosper. The lines of Calabria 
(and Sicily) were the most unfortunate ; and tlie Government in 
1870 was compelled to take tlie railways of tliis section into its 
own hands. Tho gross receipts hare been constantly less than 
tho working expenses. In 1873 the Government contracted to 
pnrehose the Roman railways for the same general reasons. The 
financial difficulties were such that the contract was not carried out 
till 1880-82. Meantime similar contracts, though for very different 
reasons, had been mado for the purchase of the other two systems. 

But a special commission, which thoroughly' studied tlie question 
during 1878-81, reported that tlie Italian Government had better 
not undertake to work its lines, even though it virtually owned 
them. Eventually they were leased for a term of sixty years to 
two main companies, each controlling about 3000 miles of line, 
irith a third, much smaller, in Sicily. Tho state is to receive about 
27 A per cent of tho gross receipts, tho companies 62 £ per cent ; 
tho remninder is to be divided in a somewhat complicated system 
of reserve funds. On tlie whole, the 'railways of Italy leave much 
to be desired both in construction and equipment The rates are 
reasonable, particularly for local traffic ; but the service is always 
slow, and often quite inadequate to the wants of trade. 

Tho first railway line in Spain was opened in 1 848, and the period Spain, 
of most rapid development was from 1855 to 1865. Tlie Govern- 
ment encouraged railways by most liberal subsidies, which had the 
effect of bringing forward a number of purely speculative under- 
takings. The indirect results were bad ; and for this, as well as 
other reasons, the years 1869-75 formed a time of most serious 
depression. Since then matters have improved greatly, on account 
both of changes in legislation made about 1870 and of the improve- 
ment in tho country itself. There are now about 5000 miles of 
railway. One-fourth of the money spent lias been advanced by 
tlie Government ; and of late years the financial results have been 
reasonably good. The ratio of working expenses to gross earnings 
is about 45 per cent Tlie charges for passengers are ratlier low ; 
but those for freight are extremely high. The gauge is 5A feet. 

The first Portuguese line was constructed by the state in 1853 Portugal, 
or 1854. Tlie Government now owns about half tlie roads of the 
country, — one system in the north and another in the south, each 
somewhat loss than 200 miles long. Tho central lines are owned 
by a company, chartered in 1859, which lias been for many years 
managed by a body of French directors, from whose control it has 
but recently been freed. Tlio financial results have been far fiom 
satisfactory. The railways aro built on a 5A feet gauge. 

In Denmark and in Norway railway development lias been slow. Scandi. 
Tlie greater part of the lines are owned and managed by Govern- naria. 
ment Most of tlie Norwegian lines are laid on a gauge of 3 A feet. 

The running is slow aiid the traffic very light. Sweden possesses 
something over 4000 miles in all, of wliicli the state owns about 
one-third? The capital averages less than £7000 per mile,— -lower 
than in almost any other country of the world. The railways are 
in tlie hands of a number of local companies, which control on an 
averago hardly 30 miles each. _ 

In Russia a short railway — little more than an experiment— -was Russia, 
constructed in the neighbourhood of St Petersburg in 1835-37. 

The first line of any length was opened in 1851 between St Peters- 
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burg and Moscow. 
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This was built by the state, but afterwards 
sold to a private company. After the close of the Crimean 'War 
railway construction was more Tapid. The lines were laid down 
by the Government surveyors, but were constructed and managed 
by private companies, receiving, however, much help from tlm 
Government. Of the 15,000 miles in operation hardly a tenth 
part belongs to the state, even including the 700 miles of state 
Tailway in Finland. Vet about half the capital employed in rail- 
way construction has been furnished by the state. Since 1880 the 
construction of railways in European Russia has moved slowly. 
0fgrc3tcr importance has been the development of the Asiatic lines. 
The first of these, in the Caucasus, was opened in 1872 to a length 
of nearly 200 miles. The Trans-Caspian military railway was begun 
in 18S0 ; the connexion between the Caspian and the Black Sea 
was completed in 1883. The Siberian railway is being pushed 
forward as rapidly as the finances of the empire will allow. The 
administration is in most respects modelled upon that adopted by 
Germany and Austria. The plan of the Russian railways has been 
dictated by military rather than industrial considerations. The 
gauge is 5 feet. 

Turkey. Isolated lines were constructed in Turkey in 1860 and 1866. 
The first general plan for a system of importance dates from 18G9, 
and was modified in 1872, Foreign companies furnished the capital 
and received a subsidy from the Government. In return they 
were to make certain annual payments ; but the clauses providing 
for this were so carelessly drawn that the companies seem to Jmve 
had an interest in delaying the completion of the work. Some of 
the lines were lost in the cession of territory which followed the 
war of I87S. There are now open for traffic about 1000 miles of 
iJHlway in European Turkey, and 200 more in Asia Minor 
There is a fairly developed system of railways (1000 miles or morel 
in Eoumania, owned by the state; and there arc a few lines in Servia 
Arrangements seem to be completed by which through commuuica- 
tionw these countries will soon be established on a large scale, 
ri the authorities in Turkey and Bulgaria do not fail in their duty. 
Inc Government of Greece is also engaged in extending its railway 
system, winch has hitherto a aountcSto nothing ° n r m ^ 

„ J mf* r}" tll ° D T ini r of Canad » miles of ra&ray 

mn t/ l Wra "?>V° Se S er 15 ' 8 «. open in the end of 
1883. The accounts show that the total outlay for construction 

?'« mHe d V 0 ™ 13 .*”’ bcin S at th ® wte of JM610 

i.? , , « gross earnings for the year 1883 amounted to no. 
nardsof 0 millions sterling, of which 72 '3 percent, less absorbed us 
to°oulv^-? ne?» l eavin .f £1 >6!)3,000 net earnings, which amounted 
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with Valparaiso, 114 miles distant. _ In 1855 the first 8 miles wero 
opened for trattic, and in 1863 the line was opened throughout. It 
was constructed to a gauge of Bi feet In 1883 the total length 
of lines open for traffic was 1378 miles. 

In Peru a system of railways has been in course of construction Peru, 
since 1852, chiefly at the expense of the state. . In 1878 there were 
open for traffic, or in course of construction, twenty -two lines 
belonging to the state and to private individuals, 2030 miles in 
length, representing a cost of about 36 millions sterling. 

Africa . — The railways of Lower Egypt have been mid out pri- T>\ pt 
manly to connect Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez, with branches to ° 1 
Mansurah and elsewhere in the Delta, The line first laid out, 
between Alexandria and Cairo, 130 miles long, was opened in 
January 1856. The junction line from Benimli to Suez js 101.J miles 
in length; the total length of railways open for traffic in Egypt 
at the end of 1883 was 941 miles, laid to the 4 feet Sb inch gauge. 

There are three systems of railway’ at the Cape of Good Hope Cape 

the Western from Cape Town, the Midland from Port Elizabeth Colony 
and the Eastern from East London, In January 1884 there were 1 
1213 miles open for traffic. 

In the colony of Natal there were at the end of 1883 105 miles Natal 
of railway onen, and 120 were then in course of construction. 

In the Island 'of Mauritius there arc two lines of railway laid Man- 
to the 4 feet 8 A inch gauge, with two branches, of a total length of ritlus. 
94 miles. The Nortl^ line, starting from Port EouU is 31 mili>s 
long, and iras opened in 1864 tho iilidland ]i 2 ?c, passing through 
the centre of the island, is 35 miles long, and was opened in 1865 

Mia. —In 1845 the East Indian mid the Great Indian Peninsula India. 
Railway Companies were formed. Four years later the Government 
entered into arrangements with these two companies for the con- 
struction of railways in the presidencies of Bengal and Bombav 
guarantceing for ninety-nine years a dividend of from 44 to 5 vcv 
cent upon the estimated cost of these and succeeding" railways, 
they adopted one uniform gauge of 5 feet 6 inches. Down to 1S69 
P aanm ‘ ce uniform gauge was adhered to. But 
i a Cl ‘ * 10 1 ? lc of J f r(1 Eawrenee, the Government altered 
the standard gauge for new lines to one metre, or 3 feet 32 inches 
(t65t hills nnrl rnl1{nrr.e(n n 1' n»n.. 1:1.1 _ 


- , .v w wit- iucire, or o ii 

r a »l-™° d ! IC r? r ‘ rolling-stock compatible with the 

requirements of Indian traffic. Tliere are now five different railway 
ffiuges in India, namely, the 5i feet, the 3 feet 3* inch the 4 fee/ ' 
the.2j feet, aud the 2 feet. The first piece of railway Ohcne.lii. 
India was a section of the Great Indian I’euinsula Railway o()l 
n! m Bombs y t0 Tamiah, in 1853. At the end of 

rh?V f S r , tbere ' ve ? 1288 miIes ° f railway open for traffic 
The Eas Indmn Ra.lway was opened for a lengt^TsS niles in 

la^rojza.'it'Xi jsj fts f a r “ 

opened (114 milesHn isv/ u fl l , Slate ra ' 1 "' 1 '3' s Was 


East Indian RaH’way . 
Guaranteed nlhniys . 

Assisted companies . 


State Tailways— l m pcriat 

Provincial ... 
Native States. 


Total for all railways 


Miles open, 
Jlarcli 1SS4. 

Cost per Mile, 
IJeccinlier 1SS1 

l.r.oe 

4,041 

S56 

2,040 

3,273 

004 

£22,400 

15,000 
(D.lrjilfnf;- 
1 Ilimalavan 

1 4,7(» 

10,200 

0,800 

5, BOO 

10,832 

£13,700 
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17 miles long, was opened in 2874 1 i aval »pitiya, 
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to the north-eastern sear* "? ^i ine3 0 f considerable length 

heavier goods traffic than , . these lines also own or con- 

in the world- The > « Clncasto, 


Cost 


K«^exten«v.^W-^' gS* 

svstem3 Centre ^ The Pacific coast. Chicago is the c to iota* i ch JJJ t hf fi^res^betag' tL 

I -22^P£-~r 


==»'*“■« i ssajifi^ ^-^^sssttasa 

fluctuations in these rates, tne ngun.^ — 


;-eo™ ol the 


Highest rate., 
Lowest rate . 


160. I 

1ST0. | 

1871. 

1875. | 

18S2. I 

j 1SS4. 

168 1 
2i 

150 1 
50 

110 | 

so J 

too 1 
so , 

75 1 
50 , 

75 

1 <D 


Traffic. 


m ;w aV Tailwav in tue unneu owi» - 
the actual average cost is F 0 ^ 1 ? ^ bet f 0T building and 

In the United States coal for ^ „ more from the 

other purposes n ” earr ^Jf a “ a^ed 2000 miles and more, and 
place of production. Uttie . immense 

, nt is verv mnch larger than in most old countries, lienee aoo 
WaXed goods In often he carried 1000 or InOO miles at ft 
ccetverylittlemoro than that at the place of manufacture or 
importation. In one Year the five eastern trunk lines *ecei\ ed at 
their western termini '{about 450 miles from hew To*) for tran^ 
pormtien eastwards 8,200,000 tons of K1« Son o" 


Sn” d ahout four-fifths of the whole traffic eastwards. Twenty 
eeS-0-4 QO cent or 0 -275(1. per ton per mile) is considered a 
“mnicmtivrrate Another “‘basis rate'* is that from Chicago 
south-west to Kansas Citv, which governs rates from places about 
500 miles from Chicago west and south-west. This rate is usually 
nn«irW tli& same as that from Chicago noifh-ircst toot P«tul f 4W) 
\sftile& governing a large amount of traffic in that direction. Between 
the Missouri river anl the Pacific coast is another territory jvit i 
another basis; and in the south, rates from the Atlantic ports to 
inland towns are governed by one general nile, as also those from 
places in tho upper Mississippi valley (like St Louis, Clucti o 0 , 
Cincinnati, and Louisville) to the same or other liitenor towns or 
the south. Traffic is facilitated on the longer routes by orgainza-. 
tions known as “fast freight lines," whose cars inn. over several 


litriQUb 4U»W, »*«v«v *«■ « ”• 

u«ju ^'* , *;**“ vTaa flAA'i _ r annoi tn more than connecting railways. When first established these lines were ib* 

portation eastwards 8,200,000 tons of goods, eon . danclM i en F corporations .owning tlicir cars, collecting the chnigcs for 

20.000 tons daily. This has ^rtganehS ^cn- Somtiou!Tnd P ai-in g dividends out of tl.eir profits. jftwnB 
^ b?Sy compaaL rA^eS ISots. . A company but Jfcr are. ^lopemri^ri^f tlmsmreral = ated 

*. I. _ K„. £TrtA ittHna 1/\ nr/ ifi itidiwri tn make extens 



mav be almost nothing for several years, but also uy xne pnn» psnjr wenj a »•»« ^ 

„A hv mvrvinc the traffic of the new line over the 500 mues of precisely as for any through freight. - . , 

ofinSw 0 oS5*S the traffic per inhabitant in the United Tho laws governing the formation of railway colorations and Corpor- 
StLtS; Genaany, and Austria-Hungry in 1SS3, we get (Table authorizing railway construction diner 
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XXXIV.) 


; vS& \ €tmany - 

Anstria- 

BungMy. 

Pa^eft^T*mn«s 1 15$ • 

Ton-wiles | 772 t -1* 

SD 

112 


TllO laws governing roe lormauon ui rami.n v,.j irvmvivua ““*» '-'pi'-'' 
authorizing railway construction differ ill different States, but in ntion 
most it is open to any association of men with the necessary capital manage- 
to form a company and construct a railway anywhere. Generally ment. 
the laws relating to raising and extending capital and the disposi- 
tion of income arc very lax, and under them great abuses have 
occurred. All but a very small number of the railways have been 
projected and constructed by private enterprise ; but many com- 
panies have received aid from towns, cities, counties, or States, 

I and the Federal Government and the State of Texas (which 


Rates. 


yin uxmgroeir 

raws, which, nowevia, nave ueeii wjuewnm. nauaicd by new legisla- 
tion in several States since 1870, notably one limiting tho-Xcw 
York Central to 2 cents (Id.) per mile for all classes of passengers. 
The average rates for goods have been reduced t-ery mnch since the 
Civil War and even since 1S75. Passenger rates have also been 
reduced, but not nearly so much. Table XXXV. shows, in pence, 

n rmml« nips TW'r ton nn a fft\c imnnrtftnfc milirars : — - 


! Tear. 

Xew Tork 
Central. 

Venn- 

sylvania. 

I^ike Shore j 
&. Michigan I 
Southern. ( 

Chicago 
anti Sorth- 
VTesttrn. 

l/aion 

Pacific. 

i 

• lSiJ7 

l-5l0 

0-107 

•• 

1-043 


t isro 

1-034 

0-S.jj 

1-030 j 

1-724 

. . 

i isro 

o-ru 

0-/.M 

0*045 I 

1-1S4 

1-155 

| 1?S0 

O-^PO 

0-491 

0-423 
0"5SS *| 

oasi 

1-035 

ISSI 

0-JM 

0-415 

O-O&i 

0-7S1 
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occurred. AH but a very small number of the railways lmve been 
projected and constructed by private enterprise ; but many com- 
panies have received aid from towns, cities, counties, or States, 
and tbe Federal Government and the State of Texas (which 
owns the public laud within its borders) have subsidized many 
railways, mostly west of the Mississippi, by immense grants of 
public lands, in tbe aggregate amounting to 200,000,000 acres. 
The Federal Government also lent its bonds to the amount of 
£13,000,000 to aid in the construction of a few lines between the 
Missouri and the Pacific coast Between 1S30 and 1S40 several 
States undertook to construct railways on tlicir own account ; but 
1 most of these attempts ended in disaster, and the railways were 
1 completed by companies, if completed at all. There remain, how- 

.i — e.-. — ;i — ^ one 13S miles long owned by Georgia, 

rporation for working, and the other by 
l the long Hoosac tunnel. Owing to tho 
sing capital for railway construction from 
!rcil only by tho property bought by the 
1 of 1S74 10$ railway companies were in- 
res unpaid on more than £100,000,000 
tCis»r,our,oBu; at mortgage bonds which they had issued. Indeed, 
of the total nominal railway capital of the United States 
nearly oiie-linlf in* k/ivtr?» ^ 


very 
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From tbe whole country tbe averages in 1SS4 were— rate per nearly one-half is represented hr bonds?* One great company 
rmle, 0M. ; per ton of goods, 0*5020. ; per passenger, l*17Sd. ivhich has paid dividends fot many years has £0,500,000 of stock 
Tbih on the average goods rate from 1880 to 1SS4 was a reduction to £20,000,000 of debt. The management of railway companies 
^ amcuntuig to more than £13,000,000 on the traffic in the United States is often autocratic to the last decree. Wn 
o. 1834. the pas«mg«T rates of the above-named railways have once directors have hoc, „w n ,4 w,. n,„ „r . 1 - 
been in pence per milo (Table XXXYI.) 


lcar. 

Ken* York 
Central. 

Penn- 

«yWaaSx 

Lake Shore 
& 3Iichfgan 
Southern. 

Chicago 
au'I North* 
Western. 

Union 

Pacific. 

1570 

nn 

1*245 

1*300 

vow 


Is* 5 

1*070 

1*175 

1*180 

1*500 

1*040 

1"0 

ow 

1*127 

i-oos 

1*335 


1834 

0-970 

1211 

1-053 

1-190 

1*4Sj 


iu ua« Uinieu orates is ouen autocratic to the Inst dcgi-ce. When 
once directors have been elected by the vote of the majority of tho 
shareholders, they take the most important steps without ever con- 
sulhug the shareholders, and in their annual reports they give only 
such information as they jilease, subject to no examination by in- 
dependent auditors. This state of things naturally leads to grave 
abuses, to directoral mismanagement and dishonest speculation in 
bonds and shares. In some cases, however, the authority of tlio 
directors is limited by the charter or constitution of the company. 

there are verv few, if any-, lines which have trains whose speed Speed. 
e<pm» that of tho fast English trains, the fastest being between • 




Work- 

ing. 
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JSevr York and Philadelphia, 90 miles in 112 minutes. The 440 
miles from Xew York to Buffalo are run in 10^ hours, and the 960 
miles from Xew York to Cliicago in 25 hours. A great obstacle to 
fast running is the original vice of construction with level highway 
and railway crossings. Only few lines are provided with the block 
signals and interlocking apparatus required with numerous fast 
trains ; hut the use of continuous air-brakes is general. There has 
been more success in designing appliances to mitigate the effect of 
accidents than in inventions for avoiding them altogether. Acci- 
dents are very numerous, the casualties being more frequent in 
proportion to traffic than in the principal European countries. The 
number of accidents to passengers, however, is insignificant when 
compared with that of accidents to employes and persons walking 
over crossing-lines. In 1880 the numbers killed and injured were 
(Table XXXVIII.) 


Killed 

Injured 

Pass- 

engers. 

Em- 

ployes. 

Others. 

Un- 

known. 

Total. 

MS 

544 

923 

3917 

1472 

1451 

3 

02 

2541 

5074 

Total 

CS7 

4340 

2923 

65 

£215 


This gives one passenger killed for every 42,289,000 miles travelled, 
and one injured to every 11,375,000. In the United Kingdom 
there were one passenger lolled for erery 960,000 miles run by 
passenger trains, and one injured for every 254,000 miles. 

Though American railways have steeper grades and sharper 
curves than in Europe, the loads carried in freight trains are some- 
times exceptionally large : trains of 45 or 50 eight-wheeled cars 
each loaded with nearly IS tons are common. The average load 
on the principal lines lias been doubled since 1870, largely by the 
adoption of heavier and more powerful locomotives and by the better 
management of trains, and to some extent by a better condition of 
permanent way. This has had much to do with the great reduction 
iu the rates charged. The cost of working American railways is 
usually a larger proportion of the earnings than in Europe. An 
American railway which spends 60, 66j|, or 75 per cent, of its earn- 
ings for working expenses would in England be called costly to 
work. The expense per ton per mile on several railways iu recent 
years has been, in cents per ton of 2000 lb (Table XXXIX.): — 


All U.S. 

Ken- Tork 
Central. 

Erie. 

1 Penn- 
i sylvania. 

Lake 

Shore. 

! Walxish. 

Illinois 

Central. 


0-70 

0 000 

0-529 

0473 

0-413 

j 0-094 

0*039 



The expense per passenger mile, which is larger than in Europe, 
since the traffic is nearly all first-class, is shown, in ccuts, iu Table 


All U.S. 

Xew Tork 
Central. 

Erie. < 

Penn- 

sylvania. 

Lake 

Shore. 

Wnbasli. 

Illinois 

Central. 

1*710 

1-159 

1-37-2 

1*733 

1-1GG 

1-801 

1-075 


• American railways also contrive to do tlicir work with a very 
small number of men. In 18S0 86,781 miles of railway were 
worked with a force of 418,957 men, or 4'7 men per mile, against 
367,793 in the Unitefl Kingdom' on 18,681 miles, or 197 per mile, 
and 316,570 in Germany, or 14 ’3 per mile. The greater thinness 
of traffic on American lines accounts for but part of this, for the 
number of train-miles per year per mail employed in different 
countries is 929 in the United States, 350 in the United Kingdom, 
476 in Germany, 395 in Austria-Hungary. A better measure of the 


RAIMBACH, Abraham (1776-1843), line-engraver, a 
Swiss by descent, was born in London in 1776. Educated 
at Arcbbisbop Tenison’s Library School, be was an appren- 
tice to J. Hall the engraver from 1789 to 1796. For 
nine years part of his working-time was devoted to the 
study of drawing in the Royal Academy and to executing 
occasional engravings for the-booksellers, whilst bis leisure 
hours were employed in painting portraits in miniature. 
Having formed an intimacy with Sir David Wilkie, Raim- 
bach in 1812 began to engrave some of that master’s best 
pictures. The Tillage Politicians, the Rent-Day, the Cut 
Finger, Blind-ilan’s Bufij the Errand-Boy, Distraining for 
Rent, the Parish Beadle, and the Spanish 3Iother and Child 
raised him in the estimation of connoisseurs, the French 
especially holding him in great honour. It is said that he 
never employed any assistants, hut executed the whole of 
his plates with his own hand. At his death, in 1843, he 
held a gold medal awarded to him for his Tillage Poli- 
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work done per man is the number of passenger and ton miles for each 
man employed (which cannot be given for the United Kingdom) ; 
this is shown in Table XLL : — 


Per Employe. 

United States. 

Germany. 

Austria- 

Hungary. 


14,860 

70,587 

14,SS3 

31,050 

31,111 

31,132 




The principal statistics of the railways of the United States in 
Tecent years are shown in Table XLII. 



1SS4. 

1SS3. 

1SS2. 

1SS0. 

Miles' of railway 

Rotting Stock— 

125,152 

120,552 

114,401 

87,601 

So. oflocomotires — 

24,537 

23,823 

22,114 

17,412 

No. of passenger car- 

17,993 

1G,8S9 

15,551 

12,330 

riages 

Lnggage, mail, and€X-‘ 

5,911 

5,048 

4,475 

5,366 

press care 1 



Freight cars 

79S.399 

73S.OOO 

710,451 

455,450 

ITraJJlc per mile ofrailicay 




Train-miles— Passenger 

1,S25 

1,757 

I,72S 

1,575 

Goods . . 

2,93s 

3,274 

3,186 

. 2, SCO 

Total — 

4,783 

5,031 

4,914 

4,435 

Passenger-miles 

Ton-miles 

77,565 

79,872 

78,105 

05,392 

329,027 

352,845 

307,904 

300, 4S0 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

1,535,279,511 

1,495,573,150 

1,403,350,022 1,085,144,512 

Cost 

1,S84,9I0,SSS 

1,330, 951,209 

1,207,018,029 1,036,489,101 

Earnings from — 

d 

£ 

o 

£ 

Passengers 

41,353,140 

41,307,451 

37,027,492 

28,520,342 

Goods 

10O,573,9S2 

103,901,906 

07,155,604 

83,229,152 

Other sources 

10,729,200 

11,153,139 

10,814,800 

4,010,825 

Total 

152,061,322 

101,422,550 

us stir .ir.* nr. onniip 



1 * 

irorking expenses 

99,359,540 

103,105,033 

92.G33.70S 

70,500,024 

Per cent, of earnings 

05*21 

C3-7S 

03-ci 

00-78 


63,302,782 

5S,31-,61S 

52,903,754 

45,530,095 


! Per passenger train- mile—'. s> f |_ 

& d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

. Gross earnings 

Expenses 

4 2 

3 2} 

4 7} 

3 4 

4 9 

3 5i 

4 m 

5 2 



0 11 J 

1 34 

1 3} 

i 


Per goods train-mile — 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. cl. 

Gross earnings .. . — 

6 3 

0 6 

o 71 

0 10V 


4 2i 

4 4 

4 54 

4 1 





2 0’ 

n «j 

0 V 

2 9} 




Per passenger mile — 

a. 

d. 

cl. 

d. 


1*178 

1*211 

1*257 

1*1 1>5 


0*912 

0-SS1 

0-914 

0*839 



0200 

0-330 

0-343 

0-320 


Per ton-mile — 

• (1. 

d. 

d. 

>1. 


0*6120 

0*0^2 

0*692 

0-722 


0-425 

0-413 

0-441 

0-420 



Profit 

0-204 

0-279 

0-251 

0-090 

Average Ao. of miles 






traretted — 

201 

IHj 

27J 

110 

25f 

23 

GochIs w . 

109 

112 




(A. 31. w.— s. w. 11.) 


ticians at the Paris Exhibition of 1814. He was elected 
corresponding member of the Institute of France in 1835. 

RAIMONDI, Maecantonio. See Marcantokxo. 

RAIN. See Meteorology, yoL xvi. pp. 128, 150-4, 
180, and Geology, vol. x. p. 267 sq. 

R AINBAND. Every transparent substance is perfectly 
opaque to some particular kinds of light. A certain shade 
of orange light is absorbed by the vapour of water, and, 
when sunlight which has traversed a stratum containing 
this vapour is decomposed in a spectroscope, the blank 
caused by the missing rays appears as a black band or 
group of fine lines. This is called the rainband, because 
from its intensity the amount of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere may be guessed at, and the occurrence of rain 
predicted with considerable certainty. It has long been 
known that the spectrum of sunlight shows lines of 
telluric as well as of solar origin. The former constitute 
the absorption-spectrum of the atmosphere (see Specteo- 
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scopy); some are produced by the permanent gases, others 
by aqueous vapour, which is always present, though in 
variable amount. The absorption-spectrum of water- 
vapour has been minutely studied and carefully mapped 
by Janssen and by Cornu. In Angstrom’s table of normal 
solar spectra there are numerous groups of lines which 
appeared most conspicuous when the sun ivas close to the 
horizon, and many of these are coincident with the absorp- 
tion-lines of water-vapour. They arc found principally in 
the red and yellow, and the main group is seen a littlo to 
the red side of the D line. In small spectroscopes the 
water-vapour lines appear fused together into a barn! on 
the red side of D, or even as a mere widening of that line. 

There are several variable bands in the spectrum which 
come to a maximum of intensity when the sun is on the 
horizon. These are due to absorption by the permanent 
gases; the one which in a small instrument appears io 
separate the yellow from the green is frequently mistaken 
for the water-vapour band, and this is the cause of many 
incorrect “ rainband predictions.” In 1872 Professor Piazzi 
Smyth noticed a change in the water-vapour lines before and 
after a sirocco in Palermo, and tho same phenomenon was 
brought before him very strikingly in France before great 
rains in 1875 (Edin. Ast. Ob vol. xiv.), when lie named 
the main group of water-vapour lines tho “rainband." 

. The rainband may be observed with any spectroscope, hut direct- 
vision instruments or medium size ate most convenient. Jt is im- 
portant that the spectroscope should have as groat dispersion as 
possible and good definition, especially at tho red end. To make 
an observation the slit, which must be kept perfectly clean, should lie 
narrowed down until the spectral lines arc sharp and clear. The 
instrument should be carefully focused to get the maximum absorp- 
tion effect; bat all obsen-ers lay stress on noting whether the 
intensity of the band decreases rapidly or gradually as tho altitude 
H increased, W hen a dark band is observed at the horizon and at 
the zenith, heavy ram is almost certain to follow imincdiatelv. It 
° f V 111 ? importance whether the sky bo clear or covered with 
rit? '« 0< n S t ,e l’ 0111 , 1 of observation ; ion- clouds or hazo make 
the result untrustworthy by shortening the line of sMif tints 

Tlmnrifuv of tK‘ t Ae - an ? gaining it in all directions, 
ino utility of the spectroscope in meteorology depends on its nower 

^Tn tlSS in ? t w bygromctrical conditions of the whole sEho of 

th^differ tLr , 0 " sl1 ’ n #mm3s n " Kms ° r fl-wriatouro 

f. Ilnmullt )' m different directions. The h verometer 
only ndicates the state, as regards moisture, of the few wnls of 

have founTft S observers. Althougli some 

4 it ;, hL!nT; t0 C3tI,naf 5 th o intensity of the land from 0 to 
from O o < pLr ° P°*? r °f to describe it in figwwcven 
to that of tl,,- ^ 0 ', 1 Ia , z ? Sm J' tl1 «** its length roUWely 

toTsohr linea^'^ ^1“'' T m V clh " 

Seven degrees can discerned 2?/ Wlte " P® « imminent, 
using tl le sign=to mean "ofcquat hta2 SflT'** 1 * 4 
"darker than,” and < “less Lt- *“"• > to mean 


which corresponds to tho prohahility of n fall of rain within n 
definite time depends on the temperature ami also on the place of 
observation ; in every case it must be determined hv l)n> ob-erver 
for himself. Yen' dark rainlwnds are found to precede rain in 
more than 95 per "cent, of tho ca«es everywhere ; entire, or almost 
entire, absence of tho fund presages a liry- (lay iritli equal prob- 
ability. With n speclroscojic powerful enough "to split Ji a mental 
numerical scale must be mod in default of a suitable luirroiueter, 
and by practice the observer will be able to draw up a table for its 
conversion into probabilities of rain. 

The production of an artificial absorption-line the intendty of’ 
which could he varied bv known degrees suggested itself to more 
than one observer ns the principle fur a minlniid-micronrotcr. A 
wedge of didyrnium glass comes very near sucee.M in this direction, 
hut the absorption-line is awkwardly situated, i’rcife—or Cook of 
Dartmouth College, the leading meteorological sjwetroaopM in 
(tie United States, has constructed a micrometer for a .qwctru-i.-oiw 
of sufficient power to separate the rainband into lint.*. A silk 
fibre is fixed to a frame capable of being moved to and fro in tin- 
tube of the speetrosenjie by a micrometer sereu. it'btn brought 
into focus the fibre appears as two sharp line*, which Vcntne fainter 
and wider ns it is withdrawn. When the Hues npj.-ar of equal 
intensity witii the mo*t prominent linn of the minium! .'a of tiro 
Jl group in Jam-sen's map) the mkrnmctrr is trad ; f«riv shades of 
intensity may be indicated by it. The unit j.ro[«e, d for graduating 
such micrometers on a uniform scale is the intensity of the faintest 
ami least refrangible of a group of three line s in the red (re. f. o‘20i : 
of tiie spectrum produced In- n 1 centimetre column of tin- l~.>- 
given off bv heated lead nitrato (mixture of nitrogm pioxide ami 
oxygen) at £5“ C. and 7 CO mm. The s|wclr<w<ip.. when reinforced 
by this micrometer lias been found to indicate with tmfiiUiii" a«v U . 
racy the existence in certain puts of the sky of banks- of inviribh- 
cloud, which become vi«Ui1c when a f.iH of lejnjw latnrt* anil otiirr 
necessary conditions allow the vapour to rombiroe, J„ 
weather such masses of rajHinr are nut to 1- found, the mil tniirotr r 
readings being tlio rune in all directions at the Mine altitude. 
Sometimes the lamUiml grows gradually darker for n vm! rfivs 
before a pei md of steady and long-eontinm.d min, while mdditi 
violent showers may give very short uotiee. 
r a °r a thunderstorm ob.-v.-red on fill, 

.itinc K.J by liofessor Cook is extremely ink re-ting. Vtiriiiu 
«s approach the water-vapour line ob.erved at JO* jiorili of the 
zcmtli towards the storm was darker hr led degirc* of the P ,-nhi 
than that observed JO south of the ?<-nith, although to th- i v- 
the clouds presented exactly the sauro appearance at l«ith tilttevs 
On tins occasion the strength of the lino varied as follows 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. *2. 


-Glnislicr's rain and 


be broken in frost ; when a float ancl rod are employed, 
the rod projecting- above the funnel catches rain and the 
resulting reading is too high. Almost all raingauges now 
used have a circular funnel of known diameter, which con- 
ducts the rain-water to a receiver, from which it may be 
poured into a special narrow measuring-glass so graduated 
that what would cover a space of the area of the funnel to 
the depth of 1 inch fills a portion of the glass largo enough 
to be easily graduated into 100 parts. The funnel may 
have any diameter from 3 to 24 inches without introduc- 
ing a greater discrepancy than 1 or 2 per cent, of the 
amount of. rain collected, but 5 and 8 inches are the dia- 
meters usually employed, and the measuring-glasses are 
graduated accordingly. Advantage is sometimes taken of 
the fact that for a funnel 4* 697 inches in diameter 1 fluid 
ounce of water collected represents one-tenth of an inch of 
rain, since the area is 17*33 square inches, and a fluid 
ounce at 60’ Fnhr. contains 1*733 cubic inches of water. 

The host form of instrument, Glaisher's min and snow gnugo 
recommended by the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, is a cylindrical copper 
vessel S inches in diameter ami IS 
inches high, in which the funnel is 
placed about halfway down (see fig. 1 ). 

The Scottish Meteorological Society 
largely employ Howard's raiiigaime, a 
plain glass bottlo holding about naif 
a gallon and provided with a long 
5-mcli copper funnel, which lias a 
collar fitting over the neck of the 
bottle to prevent rain from being 
blown in laterally by the wind. In 
some forms the funnel lends to a long 
glass tube divided into inches, tenths, 
and hundredths of rainfall. Mr 
Symon’s storm rningangc on this prin- 
ciple is intended to lie read from a 
distance, anil is only graduated into 
tenths of an inch. The water col- tlG - 1 
lcctud by a raingaugc may be weighed _ „ s? ov [ E a "o c - 

instead of measured, but the latter Tic- 2.— Graduated measunng 
process being much more simple is glass, 

always adopted, at a slight espouse of accuracy, however, as the 
variation of volume with temperature is not taken into account. 
Precipitation nml evaporation being complementary phenomena, 
an atmometer or evaporation-gauge ought, strictly speaking, to nc- 
compauy each raingauge. Hut none of the instruments yet devised 
can be regarded as satisfactory, accordingly a number of devices 
have been introduced to calculate or to minimize the evaporation 
from raingauges. Dr Garnett in 1795 proposed to use two gauges 
of unequal size, ami recently Prof. Midiie Smith has introduced 
a simplification by making the area of one gauge exactly doublo 
that of tlio other. If the evaporation is the same from each, the 
difference between the readings of the two gauges gives the true 
rainfall in the smaller. If A he the area of tho funnel in the 
smaller, 2 A that of the funnel in the larger, V a certain volume of 
water placed in each gauge, E the evaporation, and 11 the inches 
of rainfall, then F+2AJI- K-[V+AR-E)~AR, however F and 
E may vary. Tho simplest and best method is to use a funnel 
terminating in a long straight tube, which leaches almost to the 
bottom of the receiving vessel. Gauges have been constructed for 
experimental purposes always to face the wind, mid .with openings 
capable of being fixed at any auglc. For use at sea they may bo 
swung on gimbals ; blit when so employed the record must bo sup- 
plemented by the readings of a hydrometer so ns to detect and 
allow for any admixture with sea-spray. Self-registering mid self- 
recording raingauges, as frequently used in meteorological observa- 
tories, arc constructed on two leading types. Ill Hermann's 
“hyetometrograpli," 1789, a fixed funnel conducts the rain into 
one of twelve glasses placed on tho circumference of a horizontal 
wheel, which is turned by clockwork so that each glass remains 
under the funnel for one hour. In Stutter’s moro recent instru- 
ment tho receiving funnel delivers into a smaller funnel, which has 
a sloping tube and is carried round by clockwork so as to remain 
for one hour over each of twenty-four fixed glasses arranged in a 
circle. The second kind of self-registering instrument produces n 
continuous record of rainfall, indicating the hour of commencement 
and closo of each shower, the amount of rain that has fallen, and 
the rate at which it fell. In Beckley’s " pluviograpli ” a pencil, 
attached to a vessel which sinks as it receives tho rain, describes a 
curve on a sheet of paper fixed round a rotating cylinder; when 
full the receiver empties itself by means of a siphon and the pencil 
is carried rapidly upwards, describing a straight vertical line. 


Tho higher a raingauge is placed above tlie ground, or rather 
above a broad flat surface, the smaller is the rainfall registered, as 
the following figures indicate : — 

Height of funnel nliovc crmuut in feet. . 0 1 10 20 40 200 

Rain registered (average) ID? 1-00 0113 0-00 070 0'58 

"When tlie mouth of the gauge is on or within a few inches of thn 
ground the insplasliing of raindrops increases the amount of water. 
Minute rain-sphcrulcs, which usually float in horizontal or obliquo 
pianos, are most numerous near tlie ground, where consequently 
they coalesce to form regular drops which fall into the funnel. 
The raindrops also increase slightly in size by condensing moisture 
ns they fall. But tho greatest effect is probably produced by wind, 
which forms eddies round high and isolated objects, thus more or 
less interfering with the fall of rain into the gauge. It is obvious 
that all raingauges intended for comparison should bo fixed at tho 
same height, nml in Great Britain the standard distance of tlie 
mouth of tlie funnel from the ground or from a broad flat surface 
is one foot.. The situation of a raingauge should be perfectly open, 
especially in the direction of the prevailing raiubringing winds. 
In measuring rain it is essential to see that tlie funnel is not 
imlcntcd or deformed in any way, and that tho collecting vessel is 
inaccessible to air or rain except through the funnel. The temper- 
ature of rain as it falls should be observed whenever it is possible 
to do so. Tlie amount of solid matter collected in the raingauge 
should be ascertained and reporded as bearing on Mr Aitkeu's 
theory of rain (see Evaporation), and it should be examined micro- 
scopically for volcanic and cosmic dust. (H. R. M . ) 

BAIPUK, a district of India, in the Chhatisgarh division 
of the Central Provinces, lying between 19° 48' and 21° 
45' N. lat. and 80° 28' and 82° 38' E. long., with an area 
of 11,855 square miles. It is hounded on the H. by 
Bilaspur, on the E. by Sambalpur and Patna, on the TV) 
by Balaghat, Bhandara, and Chanda, and on the S. by 
Bastar and Jeypur. Tlie district spreads out in a vast 
plateau closed in by ranges of hills branching from the 
great Vindhyan chain. It is drained by the Seonath and 
the Knrun rivers, which subsequently unite and form the 
Malianadi. Geologically the country consists in the hilly 
tracts of gneiss and quartzite ; the sandstone rocks in the 
west are intersected with trap dykes. Iron ore is abun- 
dant, and red ochre of high repute is found. In tho 
interior the principal strata are a soft sandstone slate 
(covered generally by a layer of lateritc gravel) and blue 
limestone, which crops out in numerous places on the 
surface and is invariably found in the beds of the rivers. 
TJiroughon' the plains the soil is generally fertile. Tlie 
climate is generally good ; tho mean temperature is 78° 
and tho average rainfall about 49 inches. 

The population of Raipur in 1S81 was 1,405,171 (males 696,242, 
females 798,929). By religion 856,492 were Hindus, 14,991 Moham- 
medans, and 821 Christians. The only town with a population 
exceeding 10,009 is Raipur (see below). Attached to tho district 
arc four feudatory states, viz., Chhuikliadan (with 32,979 inha- 
bitants), Ranker (63,610), Kbairagarh (166.13S), and Nnndgaon 
(164,339). Their combined area is 2658 square miles. 

Of tho total area under British administration only 3636 square 
miles arc cultivated, ami of tho portion lying waste 4337 acres are 
returned as cultivable. The staple crop) is rice ; other crops are 
wheat, food-grains, oil-seeds, and cotton. The commerce of Raipur 
is of quito recent creation, for under tho Malirattas tho transit dues 
that were levied prevented its development. The exports consist 
mainly of grain, cotton, and lac; while metals constitnlo the chief 
import. Tlio gross revenue of the district for 1883-84 amounted to 
about £89,829, of which tho land yielded £64,871. 

Raipur was governed by the Ilailiai-Bansi dynasty of Ratanpnr 
for many centuries until their deposition by tlio Malirattas in 1/41. 
Tlio country was then already in a condition of decay, and soon 
nfterwards it relapsed into absolute anarchy. In 1818 it was taken 
under British superintendence and made rapid progress. It Jell 
witii the rest of tho Nagpur dominions to the British Government 
in 1854. Raipur suffered but little during tho mutiny. 

RAIPUR, chief town of the above district and head- 
quarters of the Chhatisgarh division of the Central Pro- 
vinces, is situated in 21° 15' 17. lat. and 81° 41' E. long,, .on 
a plateau 950 feet "above sea-level. In 1881 its population 
amounted to 24,948 (12,447 males and 12,501 females). 
Tho modem town dates from 1830, and carries on a flour- 
ishing trade in grain, lac, cotton, &c. 

XX. — 33 
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KAIS, Raiz, or Betz, Gii-les de (d. 1440), marshal of 
France, seigneur of Hautpart and of many other lordships, 
rvho was hanged and burned at Nantes in 1440, has left 
a name connected directly with one of the most horrible 
stories in history, and indirectly with other curious matter. 
Not much is known of Rais before the trial which made 
his name infamous. He was of the noblest blood of the 
marches of Brittany, being on the father’s side of the 
Laval branch of the ducal family of Montfort, and being 
connected through his mother nnd by marriage with the 
houses of Craon, Thouars, and others. His possessions in 
the district from which he took his name, and which 
borders the estuary of the Loire on the south, ns well ns 
along the river, were great, and his chief scat was at 
Champtoed. He had served in the English wars with 
the credit of a brave knight, had a rather special reputa- 
tion for devotion, had been marshal since 1420, nnd lmd 
held the alms-dish at the coronation of Charles VII. 
Suddenly he was arrested, tried, and, as above stated, 
executed on the evidence of accomplices and his own con- 
fession. The crimes with which ho was charged extended 
over some fourteen years. During that period it was 
alleged that he had, through different agents, especially 
a woman called La Mcffraie, kidnapped or enticed to 
his various abodes large numbers (Monstrclct says 100, 
others 140) of children. These children, after being sub- 
jected to every outrage of lust and cruelty, were sacrificed 
to the devil, their blood used for magical ceremonies, 
their bodies burned, and their bones buried in the precincts 
of Rais’s castles. The ultimate purpose of this (levil- 
worsliip was asserted to be the acquisition by llais (who 
was assisted by divers sorcerers, especially an Italian im- 
ported for the purpose) of power and honours in the state. 
The depositions were very full and still exist, and on them 
and his confession Rais was executed. It is, however, 
somewhat suspicious that the bishop of Nantes, who pro- 
moted, and the duke of Brittany, who sanctioned the pro- 
ceedings, were both bitter personal enemies of llais, while 
the Jang, who was also concerned, had for a main part of 
his policy the putting down of feudal barons who, like 
Kais, held posts of vantage in the countiy. The two chief 

and te Awfn r aUth0M i' vIl ° n,e,,tion 11,0 Monstrclct 
th^nSS am ’ of , lfc somewhat lex, horror 
than might, even allowing for possible political sympathies 
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lias attracted some students of eauta cclilrt*, notably 
Dumas Jilt in his Tristan It Roux : 


For authorities lies ides the passages of Monstrelrt anil ChaMelfain 
above quoted, Michelet, I/istoirc it' Fniun, nnd Vnlli-t do Viriville, 
Ifisloirc tic C'Anrlcs t'Jf., limy be consulted, Mot" ray's account, 
usually followed in books of reference, is loose ; he hail evidently 
not seen the records, nor even Monstrclct. Hut his avdznrwnt lit 
a state crime against the duke as the real cause of death is very 
piohable, though not formally correct. 

RAISINS are the dried fruits of certain varieties of the 
grape vine, FiVix xinifrm , which grow principally in the 
warm climate of the Mediterranean coasts and nrc com- 
panvtivcly rich in sugar. The me of dried grapes or raisins 
ns food is of great antiquity (Numb. vi. 3 j 1 Sam. xxv. 
18, xxx. 12). In inedueval times raisins imjmrtcd from 
Spain were a prized luxury in England, nnd to tlio pre- 
sent day Great Britain continues to lie the lx»t. customer 
of the raisin-producing regions. “ Raisins of the sun ” are 
obtained by letting the fruit continue on the vines after 
it has come to maturity, where there is sufficient sunshine 
ntul heat in the autumn, till the clusters dry on the stocks. 
Another plan is partially to sever the stalk Wore the 
grapes are quite ripe, tints stopping the flow of the sap, 
nml in that condition to leave them on the vines till they 
are sufficiently dry. The more usual process, however 
is to cut off the fully ripe clusters and exj>o>c them’ 
spread out, for several days to the rays of the aim, taking 
care that they arc not injured by rain. In unfavourable 
weather they may be dried in a heated chamlier, but 
arc then inferior in quality. In tome parts of Spain ami 
I- ranee it is common to dip the gathered clusters, in Wiling 
water or in a strong pota<di lye, a practice which softens 
the skin, favours drying, ami gives the robins a clear 
glossy appearance. Again, in Asia Minor the fruit is 
dipped into hot water on the surface of which swims a 
layer of olive oil, which communicates a bright lustre nml 
softness to the skin. Some superior varieties are treated 
with very great care, retained on their stalks, and sent 
mto the market a.s clusters for table use ; but the .'renter 
{•art are separated from the stalks in the prow,* ofdrvin- 
and the stalks winnowed out of the fruit. Rabins Jonie 
from numerous Mediterranean localities, nml present at 
east three distinct varieties, ~(1) ordinary or largo raisins, 
(-) MUtana seedless raisins, nnd (3) ourrant.* or Corinthian 
raisms (sec yol. v,. p Tin). The greater proportion . 
he common large m, -sms of English co.un.mx comes from 
he provinces of Malaga, Valencia, ami Alicante in Si.ain 
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above the sea, and all attempts to cultivate sultanas in 
other raisin -growing localities have failed, the grapes 
quickly reverting to a seed-bearing character. The dried 
fruit has a fine golden-yellow colour, with a thin, delicate, 
translucent skin and a sweet aromatic flavour. A very 
fine seedless oblong raisin of the sultana type with a 
brownish skin is cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus, but it is rarely seen in the Western markets. 

Raisins are chiefly valuable on account of the largo proportion 
of grape sugar and’ cream of tartar which they contain. In old 
dry raisins these substances are found in hard nodular masses. 
The seeds contain from 15 to IS per cent of a bland fixer! oil aud 
about 5 per cent of tannin. The imports into the United Kingdom 
average in value about £1,000,000 yearly, tlic quantity imported 
in 1SS3 having been 5SS,309 evt, valued’ at £1,057,034. 

B AjA. (English form B ajah), Sanskrit nom. sing, of the 
stem rajan (in modem Indian vernaculars rdjd, rdjcift, rdja, 
rdjan, rdru, irasen, also the forms rdx, rdo, rdnd are trace- 
able to the same stem) = king, prince, chief, from the root 
raj, to be resplendent. In the oldest times the headman 
of any petty tribe was called rAjA from the fact of Ms 
being conspicuous for the number of golden ornaments 
with which he was decked out. Then rAjA became the com- 
mon designation for a king, whether of a small tribe or of 
a large state. The constitution of all states was monarch- 
ical, mostly hereditary', occasionally also electoral, but in 
no case absolute, for the people had a voice in the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the king was greatly hampered 
in Ms action by bis duties towards the priestly; caste. 
Even in that later stage of Indian civilization which we 
find portrayed in the code of Manu the king appears ns 
subordinate to the priest, though his prerogative is in 
all other respects paramount, especially in the matter of 
revenue. Theoretically tMs system has been continued 
ever since; but practically the rajA’s powers have been 
gradually extended, some of tlicm being distributed by 
him at Ms pleasure among various officials, who were 
rewarded, not by regular salaries, but by grants and the 
profits of oppression. 1 It thus appears that the title is, 
strictly speaking, only applicable to Hindu potentates, but 
in practice it is not unfrcquently used to indicate a ruling 
chief irrespective of his nationality or creed. 

The rights and privileges assigned to rAjAs by treaty 
and usage are manifold and varied. But all rAjAs are 
precluded from waging war against an external foe save 
with the permission of the British Government, and so 
none can be said to be independent in the fullest sense 
of the word. At the same time there arc several princes 
in India who titularly hold that status, in so far, that is, 
as they possess the right to administer tlicir kingdom 
according to their own notions of justice and equity ; but 
even in these instances, and they are few, British residents 
are attached to the various courts, charged to advise in 
the interests of good government and righteous dealing. 
Such officers seldom fail to secure a powerful influence, 
and it is not often that their counsel is disregarded or 
their representations pass unheeded. More than this, 
when flagrant injustice occurs the British Government is 
occasionally compelled to interfere, and instances are not 
wanting when a rAjA has been deposed, notwithstanding 
a clause in his treaty' forbidding the intervention of the 
British Government in the affairs of his state. Such cases, 
which are not frequent, are justified by political necessity'. 
In many' instances native chiefs are allowed by treaty' to 
maintain a military force, but at the present time the 
troops principally serve to gratify the cravings of Eastern 
potentates for the outward and visible signs of power. 

BAjAs of lesser note retain a semblance of power so far 

1 See for the Vcdic period, H. Zimmer, AllindischesLcben, Berlin, 
1879, p. 162 sj. ; for Inter times, M. Duncker, Gcschichte da Alter- 
thums, iii. 152 sj., and Tod’s Antiquities of Rajasthan, passim. 
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as concerns questions of minor importance, but in grave 
cases involving issues of life and death the officer attached 
to the court reviews and, should it be necessary, modifies 
or reverses the decrees which may be passed. Chieftains 
in this category do not even enjoy the appearance of inde- 
pendence, though in many instances they are allowed to 
keep a body of military retainers. 

Other rAjAs are merely large and wealthy landholders 
with no sovereign rights or privileges, resembling in many 
respects the territorial magnates of Great Britain ; while in 
some instances the term is simply a title of distinction 
unconnected with the possession of land or power. 

Scarcely less complex and varied are the conditions 
which regulate succession to the rajships of India: in 
some instances adoption is admitted, in other cases col- 
lateral succession is accepted, while again there are occa- 
sions when the customs of the family are a potent factor 
in the choice of an heir. It might have been supposed 
perhaps that the salute could he fairly taken as indicative 
of the status of the cMef to whom it is assigned ; but in 
reality such an assumption would be most misleading, for 
not unfrequcntly the number of guns was fixed in bygone 
years, and the lapse of time has made numerous and 
essential changes in the status of the various chieftains. 
So much is this the case that it lias never been settled 
authoritatively what chiefs are entitled to claim the 
■Western prefix of “Mghness." 

EAJAMAHENDEI (Eajamahendravaram, Bajahmun- 
dry), a town of India, in the Godavari district, Madras 
presidency, situated on high ground on the left bank of 
the Godavari river in 17° IT. lat. and 81° 49' E. long., 
and 365 miles north-east of Madras. Its population in 
1881 numbered 24,-555 (males 12,290, females 12,265). 
Bajamahendri -was formerly the headquarters of a separate 
district of the same name, but is now incorporated with 
Godavari. 

Tradition divides the merit of founding this city between the 
Orissa nnd Chalukva princes. There appears little doubt that the 
city of the Ycngi kings was identical with the site of the present 
town, and that this also was the seat of the Orissa power in the 
south. In 1471 Rnjnmaliendri was wrested from Orissa by the 
Mohammedans, but early in the 16th century it was retaken by 
Krishna Raja and restored to Orissa. It continued under Hindu 
rule till 1572, when it yielded to the Moslems of the Deccan under 
Itafat Klidu. For the next century and a half it was the scene of 
]>crpetual fighting, and at last fell to Golconda, and became one of 
the four nnwabsliips of that government. Rajainahendri passed 
into the possession of tlic French in 1753, but they were driven out 
by the British under Colonel Fordo in 1758. The French, however, 
recaptured it, but, finding that the treasure had been removed, 
they evacuated it almost immediately. 

BAJPUTANA, an immense tract of country in India, 
consisting of twenty states, having each its own autonomy 
and separate chief, besides the small British division of 
Ajmere, which is situated almost in the centre of the 
province. These territories lie between 23° and 30° IST. 
lat. and between 69 30' and 78° 15' E. long., and their 
combined area is approximately estimated at 130,000 
square miles. BAjputAna extends from the province of 
Sind on the west to the North-Western’ Provinces on the 
east, skirting the Bombay presidency on the south, and 
stretching to the Punjab on the north. It is traversed 
from south-west to north-east by the BAjputAna State 
Bailway, and from the south to that railway at Ajmere 
by the Malwa Eailway from Khandwa on the Great Indian 
Peninsula line through Indore. The country is divided 
by the Aravalli Mountains into two unequal parts (of 
which the north-western is much the larger), and consists 
to a great extent of sandy, arid, and unproductive wastes, 
but it improves gradually to comparatively habitable and 
fertile tracts towards the north-east. This division includes 
the Thur or great sandy desert of northern India, covered 
everywhere by long parallel dunes, varying from 50 to 100 
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feet high, vfitli few wells and streams, and almost destitute 
of vegetation. The south-eastern division is considerably 
more elevated and fertile, is diversified in character, and 
contains extensive hill-ranges and long stretches of rocky 
wold and woodland; it is watered by the drainage of the 
Vindhyiis, carried north-cast by the Chambal and Brums 
rivers. In many parts there arc wide vales, fertile plateaus, 
and great stretches of excellent soil, with forests and arti- 
ficial lakes ; but even in this division tlio surface, for the 
most part, is stony, rugged, under jungle, and infertile, 
except close to tho river banks. 

The chief rivers of Rajputana ore the Loni, the Chambal, and 
the Bairns. The first of these, tlic only river of any cottseuttencc 
in tho north-western division, flows for 200 miles from the l'nknr 
valley, close to Ajmere, to the Kmm of Cntcli. In the south- 
eastern division the river system is important. The Chambal is by 
far the largest river in lUjpntnnn, through which it flows for about 
one-third of its course, while it forms its boundary for another 
third. The source of the river is in the highlands of the Viiiilliyax, 
upwards of 2000 feet above the sea j it enters the province nt 
Chaurasgarh in Mcwar and soon becomes a considerable stream, 
collecting in its course tho waters of other rivers, and finally dis- 
charging itself into tho Jumna after a course of 560 miles. 'Next 
in importance ranks tho lianas, which rises in tho south-west near 
Kankraoii in Mcwar. It collects nearly all tho drainage of the 
Mcwar plateau with that of the eastern slopes ami hill-tracts of 
the AravnUis, and joins the Chambal n littlo beyond the north- 
eastern extremity of the lJundi state, after a course of about 300 
miles. Other rivers are tlieV. lianas and tho Sabarmati, which 
nse among tho south-west hills of Mcwar and take a soiitli-we-tcriy 
course. The river Malii, which passes through flic states of Vartali- 
garb and Banswma, receiving the Som, drains the south -west 
corner of Rajputana through Ciujiiit into tho gulfs of Cntcli and 
Cambay. Kdjpntana possesses no natural freshwater lakes W 
there are severat important artificial lakes, all or which ban/ boon 
constructed with the object of storing water. Tho onlv hisiu of 
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short. The capture of the town of Kotah, which had been held by 
the mutineers of that state, in March 1S58, marked the extinction 
of armed rebellion in the province. (W. T. E.) 

KijSHAHt or Rajeshaye, a district of India, in 
the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, forming the south- 
western corner of the RAjshAln with Kuch Behar division. 1 
It lies between 24° 3' and 24° 59' 5s. lat. and between 
88° 21' and 89° 24' E. long., and is bounded on tbe N. 
by the districts of Dindjpur and Bogra, on the E. by Bogra 
and Pabna, on the S. by the Ganges and Nuddea district, 
and on the W. by Maldah and JMurshidAbAd. The area of 
2359 square miles is one alluvial plain seamed with old 
river-beds and studded with marshes. The Ganges and 
the MaliAnandA are its principal rivers ; the former con- 
stitutes a great natural boundary-line to tbe south and 
south-west, and the latter, which rises in the Himalayas, 
borders the district on the west for a few miles before 
joining the Ganges. Other rivers are the Narad and 
Baral, important offshoots of the Ganges; the Atrai, a 
channel of the Tista ; and the Jamuna, a tributary of the 
Atrai. Both the Atrai and the Jamuna belong to the 
Brahmaputra system and are navigable throughout the 
year for small cargo boats. The drainage of Rajslidlii is 
not carried off by means of its rivers, but through the 
chains of marshes and swamps, the mo3t important of 
which is the Chalan “ bil ” or lake, which discharges itself 
into the Brahmaputra. The climate of RAjshAhf does not 
differ from that of other districts of Lower Bengal; its 
average rainfall for the five years ending 18S2/S3 equalled 
68 inches. The Northern Bengal State Railway intersects 
the district from north to south. 

Population . — Tbe census of 1S81 gave a population, almost en- 
tirely rural, of 1,338,638 (males 660,226, females 678,412). Of this 
number 238,749 were returned as Hindus, 1,049.700 as Moham- 
medans, and only 121 as Christians. The only town with over 
10,000 inhabitants was Kampur Beauleah (19,228), which is the 
chief town and administrative headquarters of the district. This 
town is situated on the north bank of the Ganges ill 24° 22' H. lat. 
and 83° 39' E. long. ; it is of modern growth and is built for the 
most part on river alluvia. It was formerly the seat of the Dutch 
and East India Company’s factories, and is still a centre of the silk 
and indigo trade. 

Bice is the staple crop of the district; other cereal crops are 
wheat, barley, ana Indian corn, which are grown to a small extent ; 
among miscellaneous crops are indigo, sugar-cane, mulbeny, and 
tobacco. Ganja is also grown in a small tract to the north of the 
district. Silk spinning and weaving and the preparation of indigo 
are the chief manufactures, but these are now both declining. The 
total revenue of Eajslialu in 1883-84 amounted to £123, 098, towards 
which the land-tax contributed £88,584. 

History . — -When the East India Company took over the adminis- 
tration of Bengal in 1765 Kajshalri was one of the largest and most 
important districts in the province. It appears to have extended 
from Bhagulpur on the west to Dacca on the east, and to have in- 
cluded an important subdivision called Eij-Chakla Kajshalri on the 
south of the Ganges, which extended over a great portion of what 
now lies within the districts of Murshidabad, Kuddea, Jessore, 
Birbhum, and Burdwan. The total area was estimated at 12,909 
square miles, or more than five times the size of the present district. 
Having been found much too large to be effectually administered 
by one central authority, Bajsliahi was stripped by Government 
in 1793 of a considerable portion of its outlying territory, and a 
natural boundary-line was drawn to tbe west, south, and east 
along the Ganges and Brahmaputra. Its north-western limits were 
reduced in 1813, when the present district of Maldali was constituted. 
The erection of Bogra into a separate jurisdiction in 1821 still 
further reduced i us area ; and in 1832 the limits of Rajshalri were 
finally fixed very much at their present lines by the constitution 
of Pabna into an independent jurisdiction. 

■rAKOCZY, the name of an old and wealthy family of 
upper Hungary. Sigismund was on 11th February 1607 
elected prince of Transylvania, but in the following year 
abdicated in favour of Gabriel BAthori, to whom succeeded 

1 The Bajsliahi with Kuch Behar division comprises the seven dis- 
tricts of Dindjpur, Bdjshdbi, Bangpur, Bogra, Pabna, Darjiling, Jal- 
pdiguri, and the native state of Kuch Behar. Its total area is 18,735 
square miles, and its population (1881) 8,336,399 (males 4,237,388, 
females 1,099.011). 
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Bethlen Gabor. Betlilen died in 1629, and George 1. 
(1591-1648), son of Sigismund, bom in 1591, was, after 
the demission of GAboris widow, Catherine of Brandenburg, 
26th November 1631, elected prince of Transylvania by 
the estates. In 1645 he joined the Swedes in an attempt 
to deliver Hungary from the yoke of Austria and secure 
religious liberty to the Protestants, but when the emperor 
Ferdinand showed a disposition to enter into a treaty with 
him he became oblivious of the cause of which he had been 
the professed champion. By the treaty of Linz he was 
formally recognized as prince of Transylvania. He died 
on 24th October 1648. George II. (1615-1660), son of 
the preceding, was chosen by the estates to succeed him as 
prince of Transylvania. Having been disappointed in his 
hopes of the crown of Poland on the death of Casimir Y., 
he entered into an alliance with John Casimir and invaded 
the country, but was completely defeated on 16th July 
1657. His procedure against Poland provoked the hos- 
tility of the Turks, with whom he was engaged in con- 
tinual war until his death at Grosswardein on 26th June 
1660, from wounds received at the battle of Klausenburg. 
Francis I. (1642-1676), son of the preceding, did not 
succeed his father as prince of Transylvania. Having 
become connected with a plot for the overthrow of the 
Austrian Government, his life was only saved through the 
intervention of his mother, who was a Catholic, and ho 
had to pay a fine of 400,000 florins. He edited a volume 
of prayers, which had an extensive circulation in Hungary. 
He died on 8th July 1676. ' Francis Leopold (1676- 
1735), son of the preceding, was at the age of twelve along 
with his mother made prisoner by the Austrians, and by 
them was educated in a Jesuit college in Bohemia. After 
bis marriage with a princess of Hesse he returned to 
Hungary, where the greater portion of his estates was 
restored to him. On account of his connexion with a 
conspiracy of the malcontent party he was in 1701 arrested 
and brought to Yienna, but making his escape he went to 
Poland, where he spent several years in exile. In 1703 
he headed a new insurrection, which had achieved consider- 
able success before the death of the emperor Leopold in 
the end of 1705. Owing to the milder attitude of Joseph 
L, matters for a time assumed a more peaceful appearance. 
In 1707 Rdkdczy was elected prince of Transylvania, and 
on 31st May of this year the independence of Hungary 
was proclaimed. From this time, however, the fortunes of 
the Hungarian cause began to decline, and BAkdczy finally 
in despair, having refused an amnesty and offers of pardon, 
retired to the frontiers of Poland, after which, on 1st May 
1711, peace was concluded at SzatmAr. RAkdczy refused to 
own it, and retired to France and subsequently to Turkey, 
where he died at Rodosto on 8th April 1735. (See Hun- 
gary, vol. xii. pp. 369-370.) 

RALEIGH, a city of the United States, the capital of 
North Carolina and the seat of justice of Wake county, is 
situated in 35° 47' N. lat. and 78° 48' W. long., a little 
to the north-east of the geographical centre of the State, 
and occupies a kind of high ground in the upper valley of 
the Neuse, a river flowing south-east towards Pamlico 
Sound. It is the meeting-place of three railways — the 
Raleigh and Gaston, the Raleigh and Augusta, and the 
Richmond and Danville lines — and its railway distance 
from Portsmouth is 177 miles and from Washington 230. 
Raleigh is laid out round a park of 10 acres called Union 
Square' and divided into four sections by four broad streets 
which strike out symmetrically from this centre ; the fine 
old trees which were spared by the original settlers give 
it the sobriquet of “City of Oaks.” Besides the State 
house or capitol (a substantial granite structure in Union 
Square), the public buildings comprise the county court- 
house, the governor’s mansion, the United States court- 
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Louse and post-office (1875), the State geological museum, 
a State insane asylum, institutions for- the blind and the 
deaf and dumb, the penitentiary, and the Shaw institute 
for the higher education of coloured pupils. There are a 
normal school and a graded school system for both white 
and coloured pupils. Raleigh is a centre of the cotton 
and tobacco trades, has railway machine and car shops 
and manufactures steam-engines, shuttle blocks and bob 
bins, ice, cotton-seed oil, fertilizers, hosiery, clothing, agri- 
cultural implements, carriages, carpentry, cigars, marble 
wares, <fec. The population was 4780 in 1800, 7790 (4094 
coloured) in 1870, and 9265 (4354 coloured) in 1880, 
Raleigh was selected as the seat of government in 1788, 
was laid out in 1792, and made a city in 1794. 

RALEIGH, Sir Walter (1552-1618), admiral and 
courtier, was bom at Hayes in Devonshire in 1552. After 
a short residence at Oriel College, Oxford, he took service 
in the autumn of 1569 with a body of volunteers serving 
in the Trench Huguenot army, and be probably did not 
return to England till 1576, During the course of theso 
years he appears to have made himself master of seaman- 
ship, though no evidence of this is obtainable. In 1579 
he was stopped by the council from taking part in a 
voyage planned by his half-brother Sir Humphrey Gilljcrt, 
and in 1580 he commanded an English company in 
Munster (Ireland). On 10th November be took part in 
the massacre at Smerwick. He remained in Ireland till 
December 1581, distinguished for his vigour and ability as 
well as for his readiness to treat Irish rebels as mere wild 
beasts, who were to be pitilessly exterminated, and whose 
leaders might be smitten down if necessary' by assassina- 
tion. In one way or another Raleigh’s conduct gained the 
favourable notice of Elizabeth, especially as he had chosen 
to seek for the support of Leicester, in whose suito he is 
found at Antwerp in February 15S2. Fot some years 
Raleigh shone as a courtier, receiving from time to time 
licences to export woollen cloths and to sell wine, after the 
system by which Elizabeth rewarded her favourites with- 
out expense to herself. In 1585 he became lord warden 
of the Stannaries, soon afterwards lie was vice-admiral 
of Devon and Cornwall, and in 1587 was captain of the 
guard. But he was one of those who were dissatisfied 
unless they could pursue some public object in connexion 
with their chase after a private fortune. Ia 1583 he 
risked £2000 m the expedition in which Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert perished. In 1584 he obtained a charter of 
colonization, and sent Amadas and Barlow to examine the 
county which he named Virginia. In 1585 lie despatched 
a fleet laden with colonists. They were, however, soon 
discouraged and were brought back to England by Drake 
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awakened by the harsh system of which he was the con- 
stant adviser at Elizabeth's court. Elizabeth, too, was 
unable to support him with the necessary force, and his 
whole attempt ended in failure. Raleigh’s efforts were 
at least made on behalf of a race whose own civilization and 
national independence were at stake. The Elizabethan men 
were driven to take large views of their difficulties, and it 
was impossible for Raleigh to separate the question whether 
English forms of life should prevail in Munster from the 
question whether they should bo maintained in England 
Two conceptions of politics and religion stood face to faci 
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from the Atlantic to the Carpathians, and every one of 
vigour took a side. The balancing intellects were silenced, 
or, like Elizabeth’s, were drawn in the wake of the cham- 
pions of one party or the other. Wherever the strife was 
hottest Raleigh was suro to bo found. If lie could not 
succeed in Ireland lie would fight it out with Spain. In 
1588 he took an active part against the Armada, and is 
even supposed by some to have been, the adviser of the 
successful tactics which avoided any attempt to l>oard the 
Spanish galleons. In 15S9 he shared in the unsuccessful 
expedition commanded by Drake and Norris, and for some 
timo vessels fitted ont by him were actively employed in 
making reprisals upon Spain. 

Raleigh was a courtier as well as a soldier and a mariner, 
and as early as 1 589 he was brought into collision with 
the young earl of Essex, who challenged him, though tlic 
duel was prevented. Some passing anger of the queen 
drove him in this year to visit Ireland, where he renewed 
his friendship with Spenser, nml, as is told in poetic lan- 
guage in Cofin Clout ’r come Ifome again, took the poet hack 
with him to England, introduced him to Elizabeth, nnd 
persuaded him to proceed to tlic immediate publication of 
a portion of the Faerie Queen . If Raleigh could plead 
fora poet, lie could also plead for a Puritan, nnd in 1591 
ho joined Essex in begging for mercy for Udall. In the 
end of 1591 or the beginning of 1592 Raleigh seduced 
and subsequently married Elizabeth Throckmorton, nnd 
was consequently thrown into the Tower by Elizabeth, 
who could not endure that the fantastic love-making to 
herself which she exacted from her courtiers should pass 
into real affection for a younger woman. Previously to 
his imprisonment Raleigh had been forbidden to sail in 
command of a fleet of which a great part had been fitted out 
at ins own cost for service against Spain. The ships, how- 
ever, sailed, and succeeded in capturing a prize or extra- 
ordinary value known at the time as the “Great Carrack ” 
Ao one but Raleigh was capable of presiding over thework 
of securing the spoils. He was sent to Plymouth, still in 
the name of a prisoner, where his capacity for business and 
his power of winning the enthusiastic affection of his sub- 
ordinates were alike put to the test. The queen at hS 
consented to restore him to complete liberty, though she 
tried to cheat him of his fair share of the booty. fc 
Ralegh resolved to use In's regained liberty on an en- 
tkln tlic capture of carrack 
® «« «• at ttatoc 
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which would strike the balance in its favour in the struggle 
with Spain, exercised a strong fascination over the imagi- 
native character of Baleigh. In the next year, 1596, how- 
ever, he was wanted nearer home, and was compelled to 
content himself with sending one of his followers, Captain 
Iveymis, to extend, his knowledge of Guiana. He was 
himself called on to take the command of a squadron in 
the expedition sent against Spain under Lord Howard of 
Effingham and the earl of Essex. It was llaleigh who, 
on the arrival of the licet off Cadiz, persuaded Howard 
and Essex to begin by an attack on the Spanish fleet, and 
who himself led the van in sailing into the harbour. Before 
long the Spanish fleet was thoroughly beaten, and all of 
it, except two vessels which were captured, was destroyed 
by the Spaniards themselves. Baleigli was wounded in 
the action, and the subsequent capture of Cadiz was carried 
out by others. In May 1597 Elizabeth, who was growing 
somewhat tired of the petulance of Essex, readmitted 
Baleigli to court. It was arranged that he should go as 
rear-admiral of a fleet, under the command of Essex, 
intended to cripple yet further the maritime power of 
Spain. The “island voyage,” as it was called, was on the 
whole a failure, the only notable achievement being the 
capture of Fayal (Azores) by Baleigli in the absence of 
Essex. The generous nature of Essex was overmastered 
by vanity, and, falling under the sway of meaner men, ho 
grew to regard Baleigli as a personal rival. He did not 
even mention the capture of Fayal in his official account 
of the voyage. 

In 1598 Elizabeth, who was always ready to reward 
her courtiers at the expense of others, completed a bargain 
in Baleigli’s favour. In 1591 he had obtained, through 
the queen’s intervention, a lease for ninety-nine years of 
the manor of Sherborne from the bishop of Salisbury. In 
1598 the see was vacant. Aspirants to the mitre were 
informed that only by converting the lease into a perpetual 
estate in Baleigli’s favour could the object of their wishes 
be obtained. On these terms Dr Cotton became bishop 
of Salisbuiy and Baleigli possessor of Sherborne in full 
ownership. In 1600 Baleigh added to his other offices 
that *of governor of Jersey. A temporary reconciliation 
between Baleigh and Essex was followed by a permanent 
estrangement when Essex was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, the personal feeling on both sides bciiig 
probably strengthened by the divergence between their 
Irish policies, — Baleigh wishing to use force alone, whilst 
Essex wished to come to terms with Tyrone. When Essex 
rushed into his final act of rebellion he gave out as one of 
his reasons his fear of being murdered by Baleigh and 
Lord Cobkam, who at this time were allied. 

After the death of Essex the question of the succession 
assumed a pressing importance with the imminence of the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign. Cecil, allying himself with the 
intriguing Lord Henry Howard, assured himself of James’s 
, favour, and poisoned his ear against Baleigh and Cobhnm. 
Into Raleigh's feelings at this time it is impossible to 
penetrate with certainty, but it can hardly bo doubted 
that, though lie professed himself ready to support James’s 
claim, he did not throw his whole heart into the cause of 
the Scottish king. Baleigh was the man of the straggle 
against Spain, self-reliant and unrelenting, eager to push on 
the reprisals on Spain till the Spanish monarchy was utterly 
beaten down. James was a lover of p'eace, anxious to live 
on good terms with all his neighbours, and under tho belief 
that by fair dealing the Catholic powers and the pope 
. himself might be brought to accept loyally the hand which 
he was ready to hold out. Baleigh, in short, wished to 
emphasize the differences which divided Christendom ; 
James wished to treat them as hardly existing at all. 
When James came to the throne, therefore, he was certain 
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to come- into conflict with Baleigh, and not being able to 
see the advantage of keeping about him men of different 
tempers he dismissed him from the captaincy of the guard, 
compelled him to surrender the wardenship of the Stan- 
naries, suspended his patent of wine licences as a monopoly, 
and took from him the governorship of Jersey, though for 
this he gave him a pension to compensate for his loss. That 
which followed it is impossible to fathom to the bottom. 
Raleigh must have been very angry, and it is quite possible 
that he may have used violent language and have even 
spoken of a Spanish invasion as preferable to the rule of 
James, or have declared his preference of the title of 
Arabella Stuart to that of the existing sovereign. The 
main witness against him was Cobham, and Cobham made 
and retracted his charges with such levity that it is im- 
possible to trust to his evidence. Baleigli, however, was 
imprisoned, and, after attempting to commit suicide, was 
brought to trial at Winchester in November 1603, when he 
wns condemned to death. The king, however, commuted 
his sentence upon the scaffold to one of imprisonment. 

During his imprisonment in the Tower Baleigh devoted 
himself to chemical experiments and to literary work. It 
was hero that he composed so much of the History of tie 
World as was ever finished, and that he also issued pam- 
phlets on questions of passing politics. Here too he learned 
that misfortune continued to follow him, and that there 
was a flaw in the conveyance by which he had made over 
Sherborne to trustees to save it from the usual consequences 
of attainder, and that James had seized it for his favourite 
Carr, though lie gave in compensation £8000 and a pen- 
sion of £400 a year for the lives of Lady Baleigh and her 
eldest son. 

Baleigh’s thoughts had often turned to Guiana. An 
offer made by him in 1612 to send Keymis to the gold 
mine which he believed to exist near the Orinoco was 
rejected, but in 1616 he was himself released at the inter- 
cession of Villiers, on the understanding that he was to go 
in person to Guiana, and was to visit the gold mine. As 
a security that he would not encroach upon the territory 
of Spain, he was to remain unpardoned, so that his life 
might bo at the king’s mercy if he broke his promise. It 
is probably not doing injustice to Baleigh to suppose that 
he had no intention of keeping it if it proved inconvenient. 
As far as was then known, indeed, the spot where the mine 
wns supposed to be might be reached without passing a 
Spanish settlement, though he was aware that the Spaniards 
claimed tho whole country as their own. To seize Spanish 
territory and ’to fight the Spaniards in every possible way 
was, however, regarded by him as altogether righteous as 
well as politic, and ho had no respect for James’s scruples, 
which arose partly from weakness, but partly also from a 
respect for international obligations, which in the case 
of Spain was foreign to Baleigh’s mind. Most likely 
Baleigh thought that all would be well if he brought home 
sufficient evidence that the mine was worth possessing. 
Before lie sailed he suggested to James that he should be 
allowed to attack Genoa, a city in dependence on Spain, 
and when this plan was rejected he entered into com- 
munication with the French ambassador and sent to tho 
admiral of France to ask permission to bring into a French 
harbour all that ho might gain on his voyage. The ex- 
pedition turned out badly. His sailors would not ascend 
the Orinoco unless he remained at the mouth to keep off 
the Spaniards. Those who ascended found a Spanish 
village in the way, and after a sharp fight drove the 
Spaniards out and burned the place. The mine, if it really 
existed, they never reached, and Baleigh had to return to 
England with failure on his head. Ho was soon arrested 
and lodged in the Tower. 

Whether James would have pardoned Baleigh if he had 
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lUMBOUILLET. chief town of an arrondissement in 
the department of Seine-et-Oise, France, SO ^iles sonth- 
wt of Paris on the line to Brest is a small place of t>186 
inhabitants, and denies its whole interest from the associa- 
tions connected with the ancient chateau., which stands 
surrounded bv a beautiful park of 296o acres and a wide 
forest datin'! from the 14th century. A jpeat mnchicolated 
tower and some apartments with good woodwork still 
remain. The cardens, partly m French, partly m English 
rtrle. are picturesque, and have an avenue of Louisiana 
cvpress unique in Europe. The park contains the national 
sheep-farm, where the first flock of menno sheep in France 
was raised last centurv. The school of sheep-farming is of 
recent foundation. Here, too, is the first military school 
erected for soldiers’ children. 

Oririnallv a roval domain, the lands of Itawbouillct passed in 
the 14th centurv* to the D’Angenncs family, who held them for 
300 \ears and built the chateau. Francis 1. died there in jo-*/ t 
and Charles IX. and Catherine de ^edin found a refuge in the 
chateau in the ware of religion, as Henry 111- did after them. 
The famous marquise dc Bamhoiiillet is sop irately noticed below. 
Created a dnehv and peerage in favour of the duke of Toulouse, 
ton of Louis XlY., Rambouillet was subsequently bought and em- 
bellished hr Louis XVI., who erected a model farm, sheep establish- 
ment. and" other huildinas. The place was a lranting-seat of 
Xapoleen I. and Charles X., and it was here that m 1S3D the latter 
signed his abdication. 

RAMBOUILLET. Catherise de Yitoxxe. Maeqcise 
DE (158S-1665), a lady famous in the literary history of 
France, was born in 15SS. She was the daughter and 
heiress of Jean de Tivonne, marquis of Pisani. and her 
mother Giulia was of the nohle Roman family of Sarelli. 
She was married at twelve years old to Charles d’Angennes, 
vidame of Le Mans, and afterwards marquis of Rambouillet. 
Her celebrity is due to the salon or literair meeting-place 
which she established as early as 160S in the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, — or. to give it its proper name, the Hotel 
Pisani, for II. de Rambouillet had shortly before his 
marriage sold his family mansion. Madame de Ram- 
bouillet not merely endeavoured to refine the manners of 
her guests and gave special attention to literary conversa- 
tion, but also seems to have taken great trouble to arrange 
her house for puqioses of reception, and is said to have 
been the first to devise suites of rooms through which 
visitors could move easily. The hotel was opeu for more 
than fifty years, and almost all the more remarkable person- 
ages in French society and French literature frequented it, 
especially during the’second quarter of the centurr, when 
it was at the height of its reputation. The incidents con- 
nected with the salon of the “incomparable Arthenice ’’ 
(an anagram £ot Catherine which is said to have taken two 
iwets of renown, Malherbe and Racan, a whole afternoon 
to devise) are innumerable, and it would. ha impossible to 
recount them in any space here available. Among the 
more noteworthy are the sonnet war between the Uranistes 
and the Jobistes — jiartisans of two famous sonnets by 
) 0ltUTB and Benserade— and the composition by all the 
famous poets of the day of the Guirlande dc Julie, a collec- 
tion of jioems on different flowers, addressed to Julio 
dAngennes, Madame de Rambouillet’s eldest daughter. 

EV !j T™ im P° rtant is tie rise of the Precieuses" vrho 
owed their existence to Madame de Eambouillet’s salon 
and influence. These ladies— who are usuallv represented 
m the memory of posterity by Molieres avowed caricatures 
ana by Mademoiselle do Sen dery hut whose name, it must 
be remembered, Madame de Serigne herself was proud to 
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bcar — insisted on a ceremonious gallantry from their suitors 
and friends (though it seems from Tallemant’s account 
that practical jokes of a mild kind were by no means 
excluded from the Hotel de Rambouillet), and especially 
favoured an elaborate and qnintessenced kind of colloquial 
and literary expression, such as at the end of the 16th 
and in the earlier part of the 17th century was fashionable 
throughout Europe. The immortal Prcciettses Ridicules 
was no doubt directly levelled not at the Hotel de Ram- 
bonillct' itself but at the numerous coteries which in the 
course of years (for the salon had been open for more than 
a generation when Moliere’s piece, which was patronized by 
the real Precicuses themselves, appeared) had sprung up in 
imitation of it. But the satire did in truth touch the 
originators as well as the imitators, — the former more 
closely perhaps than they perceived. The Hotel de Ram- 
bouilfet continued open till the death of its mistress, 27tli 
December 1665, but latterly it lost its peculiar position. 
It had no doubt a very considerable influence in bringing 
about the classicizing of French during the 17th century, 
though the literary work with which it is chiefly identified 
was of an older school than that of the age of Louis XIV. 
proper. 

The chief original authorities respecting Madame de Uainhouillct 
and her set arc Tallemant ties lteanx in his IlistoritUcs and Somaizc 
in liis Dicfionnair? dot Prceicuscs. Many recent writers have treated 
the subject, among whom MIL Cousin, Livot, and De Barthclomy 
deserve special mention. 

RAMEAU, Jean PnimrPK 1 (16S3-1764), musical 
theorist and composer, was born at Dijon, 25th September 
16S3. His musical education, partly in consequence of 
his father’s desire to prepare him for the magistracy, still 
more through his own wayward disposition, was of a very 
desultory character ; but Ins talent manifested itself at a 
very early age. In 1701 his father sent him to Milan to 
break off a foolish love-match. But he learned little in 
Italy, and soon returned, in company with a wandering 
theatrical manager, for whom he played the second violin. 
He next settled in Paris, where he published his Premier 
Litre de Pieces dc Clavecin, in 1706. In 1717 he made 
an attempt to obtain the appointment of organist at the 
church of St Paul, Deeply annoyed at his unexpected 
failure, he retired for a time to Lille, whence, however, 
he soon removed to Clermont-Ferrand, where lie succeeded 
his brother as organist at the cathedral, and here it was 
that his true art-life began. 

Burning with desire to remedy the imperfection of his 
early education, Rameau now diligently studied the writ- 
ings of Zarlino, Descartes, Mcrsennc, F. Kircher, and certain 
other well-known authors. He not only mastered their 
several theories but succeeded in demonstrating their weak 
points and substituting for them a system of his own, 
which, notwithstanding its manifest imperfection, was 
based upon firm natural principles, and ultimately led to 
discoveries of -the utmost possiblo valuo to musical science. 
His keen insight into the constitution of certain chords, 
which in early life he had studied only by car, enabled 
him to propound a series of hypotheses, many of which 
are now accepted as established facts ; and, if, in his 
desire to carry out his system to a logical conclusion, he 
was sometimes tempted into palpable and dangerous error, 
it was only in obedienco to the law which invariably 
renders the inventor of a new theory blind to the stubborn 
facts which militate against its universal application. 
His theory was based upon an instinctive anticipation of 
the discoveries of modern science. While the older con- 
trapuntists were perfectly satisfied with the laws which 
regulated the melodious involutions of their vocal and 
instrumental parts, Rameau demonstrated the possibility 
of building up a natural harmony upon a fundamental bass, 

1 Not Jean Baptiste, ns erroneously stated by Gerber, 
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and of using that harmony as an authority for the enact- 
ment of whatever laws might be considered necessary for 
the guidance either of the contrapuntist or - the less ambi- 
tious general composer. And in this he first explained 
the distinction between two styles, which, in deference to 
the views expressed by a popular critic of the present day, 
have been called the “horizontal and vertical systems,” 
the “horizontal system” being that by which Hie older 
contrapuntists regulated the onward motion of their several 
parts, and the “ vertical system ” that which constructs an 
entire passage out of a single harmony. From fundamental 
harmonies he passed to inverted chords, to which he was the 
first to call attention; and the value of this discovery fully 
compensates for his erroneous theory concerning the chords 
of the eleventh and the great ( Anejl . “added”) sixth. 2 

Rameau first set forth his new theory in his Traite de 
VlTarmonie (Paris, 1722), and followed it up in his Nouveau 
Systems (1726), Generation JIarmonique (1737), Demonstra- 
tion (1750), and Nouvelles Reflexions (17 52). But it was not 
only as a theorist that he became famous. Returning to 
Paris in 1722, he first attracted attention by composing 
some light dramatic pieces, and then showed his real 
powers in his first great opera, Hippolytc et Aricie, founded 
on Racine’s Phcdre, and produced at the Acad6mie in 
1733. Though this work was violently opposed by the 
admirers of Lully, whose party spirit eventually stirred up 
the famous “ guerre des bouffons,” Rameau’s genius was too 
brilliant to be trampled under foot by an ephemeral faction, 
and his ultimate triumph was assured. He afterwards 
produced more than twenty operas, the most successful of 
which were Dardanus, Castor et Pollux , Les Indes Gal- 
antes , and la Princesse de Navarre. Honours were now 
showered upon him. Ho was appointed conductor at the 
Opdra Comiquc, and the directors of the opera granted 
him a pension. King Louis XY. appointed him composer 
to the court in 1745, and in 1764 honoured him with a 
patent of nobility and the order of Saint Michael. But 
these last privileges were granted only on the eve of his 
death, which took place in Paris on 12th September 1764. 

R AMESES (Gen. xlvii. 11 ; Exod. xii. 37 ; Num. xxxiii. 
3), or, with a slight change in the vowel points, Raamses 
(Exod. i. 11), the name of a district and town in Lower 
Egypt, is notable ns affording the mainstay of the current 
theory that King Raineses II. was the pharaoh of the 
oppression and his successor Mcnptah the pharaoh of the 
exodus. The actual facts, however, hardly justify so large 
an inference. The first three passages cited above are all 
by the priestly (post-exile) author and go together. J acob 
is settled by his son Joseph in the land of Kameses and 
from the same Ramescs the exodus naturally takes place. 
The older narrative speaks not of the land of Rameses but 
of the land of Goshen; it seems probable, therefore, that the 
later author interprets an obsolete term by one current in 
his own day, just ns the Septuagint in Gen. xlvi. 28 names 
instead of Goshen Heroopolis and the land of Rameses. 
Hcroopolis lay on the canal connecting the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and not far from the head of the latter, so that 
the land of Rameses must be sought in WVtdy Tiimnrtt 
near the -line of the modern freshwater canal. In Exod. i. 
11, again, the store-cities or arsenals which the Hebrews 
built for Pbaraoh are specified as Pithom and Raamses, 
to which LXX. adds Heliopolis. Pithom (the city of 
the god Turn) is probably the Patumus of Herod, n. 
158, which also lay on the canal, so here again \Udy 
TiimilAt is the district to which we are referred. But did 
the Israelites maintain a continuous recollection of the 
names of the cities on which they were forced to build, or 
wero tlieso names rather added by a writer wlio knew what 
fortified places were in his own time to be seen in WAdy 
- For further information on this subject, see vol. xvii. p. 92. 

XX. — 34 
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T&mlLit? The latter is far the more likely rase, -alien v e 
consider that the old form of tlie story of the Hclirews in 
Egypt is throughout deficient in pi ccise geographical data, 
as might be expected in a history not committed to writing 
till the Israelites had resided for centuries m another anil 
distant land. Tlie post-evilc or priestly author indeed 
gives a detailed route for the exodus (uliicli is lacking m 
the older story), hut he, no knon, was a student of geo- 
graphy and might supplement tradition by uhnt lie could 
gather from traders as to the caravan routes 1 And at all 
events to argue that, because the Hebieus worked at a city 
named after Kamescs, they did so m the reign of the 
founder, is false leasoning, for the Hebrew expression 
might equally he used of repair^ or non norksof any kind. 

It npnem, lioueicr, fiorn remains and inscriptions tint Hsuicms 
II did Wild m IV.ulj Tumilat, c=p < i dh at Till MasDmti, wlm 1i 
f .opsins therefore identified with tin Ifnmses of lXoiiis iiiv. 
identification is eommcnioratcd m the name of the mlprait nil* 
my station But recent even allows on the spot have brought to 
light flutter inscriptions, on the ground of which Xaullc iml.i s 
the mins those of IMhoni and further identifies 1'ithom with the 
liter Hcroopolis Tlie identity of Pithom and Hiroonolis is abo 
faiouud b> comparison of the LXX and the Coptic of Gt» \Ui 
28 Stt 11 Xiulle The Store city of Ptthom and lb Dot'll of the 
Exodus, London, 18i5 

BAMESWAltAM, a small island situated lietvuen , 
Cejlon and India, at- the entrance of Pulk Strait in the 
Gulf of Mannar, m 9° IS' N. lnt. anil 79” 22' E. long. It 1 
is about H miles long by 3 aide, is, lou and sandy, and for 
the moot part uncultivated. Tlie estimated population of 
tUe island is about 14,000. It contains ouc of the v\o-X 
venerated Hindu shnues, founded, according to tradition, I 
by llama himself, winch for centuries 1ms been the tsMirt ! 
of thousands of pilgrims from all pails of India To the ' 
south of this great temple there is a freshwater lake 
about 3 miles m cuctimferencc. At the western extremity 
of the island is the small but busy port of Pambam, width 
gives its name to the channel between India and Ccvfcm 

Rsintawanm is an.) is the first lmh m thcchiin or W.* , .»,} 
rocks foinnng Adams Budge Geologies! otukltce shows (U 

i t neto l !l.cfn,°T b ‘ ,, { ^ b) \ eont, n«ous isthmus, which, aum-l* 
te , mpl0 rccnr,, ' i > ,,as hic-uhcil hi s uokutstonn in iiso 
Opcntious fin remoiing the obstacles in tho dminS IVr 

BAMMOHUN BOY. See Bov. 

RAMPrB a native state of India, in the Rohiikhnnd 
division of the North-Western PioimcA Mm, i ” 
28° 26' and on o' V w , *) ,n 8 Ittwccn 

o nti-j 10 N. lat. and between 78 51' and ?vw 



va > V ; — in uy tiic mere 1 

anc * m * 1C sout b bv the H4!R<nn«r4 7 * 
adjoins tho Tariti on the noith, at the foot of 8 ?} A? ? 
Wjas, and is exceedingly unhealthy TM t t i° ^ nn ^,‘ 

ffifbsSSW? clrtl > 4 groceries 2ft.? 
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The Gentle Shepherd 'is, the only production of Ramsay’s 
that has much claim to remembrance. His lyrics for the 
most part are poor artificial imitations, adorned here and 
there with pretty fancies, but devoid of sincerity of feeling. 
He- is happier in his humorous descriptions of character 
and occasional personal poems; “renowned Allan, canty 
callan,” as his admirers loved to call him, had a quick 
sense of the ridiculous and a firm touch in the exhibition 
of what amused him. Once he had established a character 
as a poet he abandoned the trade of wig-making, set up as 
a bookseller, and was the first to start a circulating library 
in Scotland. Prom his shop'in High Street opposite Niddry 
Street he issued his incidental poems in broadsheets, and 
made a volume of them in 1721, and another in 1728. 
The nucleus of the Gentle Shepherd was laid in separately 
issued pastoral dialogues ; round these the complete drama 
was built and published as a whole in 1725. As a col- 
lector, editor, imitator, and publisher of old Scottish poetry 
Ramsay gave an impetus to vernacular literature at least as 
great as that given by liis principal original poem. His 
Tea-Table Miscellany, published in 1724, for which English 
as wcll-as Scottish poets and moderns as well as ancients 
were laid under contribution, was extremely popular ; and 
his Evergreen (1724), a collection of poems written prior 
to 1600, was the precursor of Bishop Percy’s Religues in a 
similar field. A collection of Fables, published complete in 
1730, part original, part translated from La Motte and La 
Fontaine, was Ramsay’s last literary work, but he lived to 
an advanced age, dying in 1758, the year before the birth 
of Bums.' One of the speculations of the enlightened and 
enterprising man of business was a theatre, which was 
opened in 1736, but soon shut up by the magistrates. 

A complete edition of Ramsay’s poems was issued by A. Gardner 
in 1877. 

RAMSAY, Allah (1713-1784), portrait-painter, the 
eldest son of the author of The Gentle Shepherd, was 
born at Edinburgh about 171 3. 1 Ramsay manifested an 
aptitude for art from an early period, and at the age 
of twenty we find him in London studying under the 
Swedish painter Hans Huyssing, and at the St Martin’s 
Lane Academy; and in 1736 he left for Rome, where he 
worked for three years under Solimena and Imperiali 
(Fcrnandi). On his return he settled in Edinburgh ; and, 
having attracted attention by his ( head of Forbes of 
Culloden and his full-length of the duke of Argyll, he 
removed to London, where he was patronized by the duke 
of Bridgewater. Bis pleasant manners and varied culture, 
not less than his artistic skill, contributed to render him 
popular. In 1767 the Scotsman was appointed to succeed 
Sliakelton as principal painter to His Majesty; and so 
fully employed was he on the royal portraits which the 
king was in the habit of presenting to ambassadors and 
colonial governors that he was forced to take advantage 
of the services of a host of assistants — of whom David 
Martin and Philip Reinagle are the best known — upon 
the minor portions of his works, and sometimes on the 
faces themselves. His life in London was varied by 
frequent visits to Italy, where he occupied himself more 
in literary and antiquarian research than with art. But 
at length this prosperous career came to an end. The 
painter’s health was shattered by an accident, a dislocation 
of the right arm. With an unflinching pertinacity, which 
'we can understand when we see the firm-set resolute 
mouth of his own portrait, he struggled till he had com- 
pleted a likeness of the king upon which he was engaged 
at the time, and then started for his beloved Italy, leaving 

3 There seems to be some dubiety us to the exact date ; the brothers 
Redgrave, in their Century of Painters, give the date as 1709, while 
- Samuel Redgrave, in his Dictionary of Painters of the English School 
states it as 1713, a year — probably the correct one — assumed by 
Cunningham in his Lives. 
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behind him a series of fifty royal portraits to he completed 
by his assistant Reinagle. For several years he lingered 
in the south, his constitution finally broken. He died 
at Dover on the 10th of August 1784. 

In his art Ramsay paid the penalty of popularity : the quality 
of the work which bears his name suffered from his unremitting 
assiduity as a court-painter and from his unsparing employment 
of assistants. Among his most satisfactory productions are some 
of his earlier ones, such as the full-length of the duke of Argyll, 
and the numerous bust-portraits of Scottish gentlemen and then- 
ladies which he executed before settling in London. They aie 
full of both grace and individuality ; the features show excellent 
draughtsmanship ; and the flesh-painting is firm and sound in 
method, though frequently tending a little to hardness and opacity. 
His full-length of Lady Mary Coke is an especially elegant female 
portrait, remarkable for the skill and delicacy witli which the white 
satin drapery is managed ; while in the poihait of his brown-eyed 
wife, the eldest daughter of Sir Alexander Lindsay of Evelick, in 
the Scottish National Gallery, we have a sweetness and tenderness 
which shows the painter at his highest This last-named woik 
shows the influence of French art, an influence which helped 
greatly to form the practice of Ramsay, and which is even more 
clcnily visible, in the large collection of his sketches in the pos- 
session of the Royal Scottish Academy and the Board of Trustees, 
Edinburgh. 

RAMSAY, Andrew Michael (1686-1743), commonly 
called the “Chevalier Ramsay,” who was born at Ayr,, 
Scotland, on 9th January 1686, is noteworthy as having- 
been among the few writers not of French birth who are 
admitted by French criticism to have written in French 
with purity and scholarship. Ramsay visited France com- 
paratively early and came under the influence of Fenelon, 
which made him- a convert to Roman Catholicism. He 
held several important tutorships in his adopted country, 
the chief of which was the charge of Prince Charles 
Edward and the future cardinal of York. His biographers 
mention with surprise the conferring of an honorary degree 
upon him by the university of Oxford. The claim was 
nominally his discipleship to Fenelon, but in reality beyond 
doubt his connexion with the Jacobite party. He died at 
St Gennain-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise) on 6th May 1743. 

Ramsay’s principal work was the Travels of Cyrus (London and 
Paris, 1727), a book composed in avowed imitation of Tilimaquc. 
He also edited Tilimaquc itself with an introduction, and wrote 
an Essai da Politique on the principles of his master and a Eistoire 
da la. Fie ct des Ouvragcs dc Finclon, besides a partial biography of 
Tiuenne, some poems in English, and other miscellaneous works. 

RAMSAY, David (1749-1815), American physician and 
historian, was the son of an Irish emigrant, and was born 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on 2d April 1749. 
After graduating M.D. at Pennsylvania University in 1772 
he settled as a physician at Chai-leston, where he obtained 
an extensive practice. During the revolutionary war he 
served as a field-surgeon, and in 1776 he became a mem- 
ber of the South Carolina legislature. Having acted as 
one of the “ council of safety ” at Charleston, he was on 
the capture of that city on 27th August 1780 seized by the 
British as a hostage, and for nearly a year was kept in 
confinement at St Augustine. From 1782 to 1786 he was 
a member of Congress. His interest in the revolutionary 
struggle led him to devote his leisure to the preparation 
of several historical works on the subject, and in 1785 he 
published in two volumes History of the Revolution in 
South Carolina, in 1789 in two volumes History of the 
American Revolution, in 1801 a Life of Washington, and 
in 1809 in two volumes a History of South Carolina. 
He was also the author of several minor works. He died 
at Charleston on 8th May 1815 from a wound inflicted by 
a lunatic. His History of the United States in 3 vols. was 
published posthumously in 1816, and forms the first three 
volumes of his Universal History Americanized, published 
in 12 vols. in 1S19. 

RAMSDEH, Jesse (1735-1800), astronomical instru- 
ment maker, was bom at Salterhebble near Halifax, York- 
shire, in 1735. He went to London in 1755, and war 
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shortly afterwards bound apprentice to a mathematical 
instrument maker. He afterwards started business on his 
own account and acquired great celebrity as an artist 
He died on 5th November 1800. 

Rainulon’s speciality to divided circles, which began to super- 
sede the quadrants in observatories towards the end of the 18th 
centnrj*. His moat celebrated work was a 5-feet vertical circle, 
which was finished in 1789 and was used by Piazri at Palermo in 
constructing his well-known catalogue of stars. He TO the first 
to carry out in practice a method of rending off angles (first suggested 
in 1753 by the dnke of Chauines) by measuring tile distance of the 
index from the nearest division line iq* mesne of a micrometer screw 
which mores one or two fine threads placed in the focus of a micro- 
scope. Rnmsden’s transit instruments were the first which were 
illuminated through the hollow avis ; the idea was suggested to 
him by Professor Ussher in Dublin. 

RAMSGATE, a seaport and watering-place of England, 
in the Isle of Thanet, Kent, and a “ viil ’’ of the old Cinque 
Port of Sandwich, is finely situated between chalk cliffs at 
the northern extremity of Pegwel! Bay, on the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Bailway, 79 miles east-south-east of 
London. It possesses a fine stretch of sand, and is much 
frequented as a watering-place. It first rose into import- 
ancc in the beginning of the 18th century through its trade 
with Russia. In 1749 it was selected as a harbour of refuge 
for tlio Downs, and the erection of a pier under the direc- 
tion of Smeaton was begun in 1787. The harbour has 
been improved at various periods, and now (1885) covers 
an area of 51 acres, enclosed by two piers, one about 1200 
and the other about 1500 feet in length, accommodation 
bemg afforded for as many as 400 sail. The limits of the 
port were extended in 1882. A considerable shipping 
trade in coal and provisions is carried on, and there is 
also a fleet of laO vessels engaged in the North Sea fishery 
A fine promenade pier was erected in 1881. The town 
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(1538) by victoriously defending the daring thesis— -Every- 
thing that Aristotle taught is false. This tour de ft orce 
was followed up by the publication in 1543 of Aristohlim 
Animadvemmu and Dialtdm Partitioned the 'foimer a 
criticism on the old logic and the latter a new textbook of 
the science. What are substantially fresh editions of the 
Partitmes appeared in 1547 as ImtiMmcs Dialtttim, 
and in 1548 as Scholia Dialectics; his Dialediyue, a French 
version of his system, is the earliest work on the subject 
in the French language. Meanwhile Ramus, as graduate 
of the university, had opened courses of lectures ; but his 
audacities drew upon him the determined hostility of the 
conservative party in philosophy and theology'. He was 
accused of undermining the foundations of philosophy and 
religion, and the matter was brought before the parlcment 
of Paris, and finally before the king. By him it was re- 
ferred hi a commission of five, who found Iiamus guilty 
of having “acted rashly, arrogantly, and impudently,” ' 
and interdicted his lectures (1544). He withdrew from 
Paris, but soon afterwards returned, the decree against 
him being cancelled through the influence of the cardinal 
of Lorraine. In 1551 Hcmy n. appointed him professor 
of philosophy and eloquence at the College de France, 
Tvbere for a considerable time he enjoyed free scope for 
his energies. His incessant literary activity is proved by 
the fifty works which he published in his lifetime, to which 
must be added nine that appeared after his death In 
1561, however, the slumbering enmity against Ramus was 
sudden!)- fanned into flame by his adoption of Protestant- 
ism He had to flee from Paris for his life ; and, thou-di 
he found an asylum in the palace, of Fontainebleau, his 
house was pillaged and his library burned in his absence 
He resumed his chair after this for a time, but in 15G8 
he position of affairs was again so threatening that he 
found inadvisable to ask permission to travel. He travelled 
Germ “ 3 '. residing some time 
Hcid fterg. Geneva, and Lausanne, and meeting 
everywhere 1ntl * tlle aost flattering reception Returning 

to Franc, Ramus at last fell a vltim to the JSS3 
hate of his opponents : he perished by the hands of hired 
assassins in the massacre of St Bartholomew ( 1572 ). 
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at a loss to see the grounds for his pretentious claim to supersede 
Aristotle by a new and independent system. 

See Wnddington-Kastus, De Petri Rami vita, serlptis, philosophia, Paris, 
1S4S ; Charles Desmaze, Petrus Ramus, professeur au College de France, sa vie, 
ses icrils, sa moit, Paris, 1804. 

BAMUSIO. The noble family of Ramusio — the spelling 
adopted in the publication of the Xavigationi , though it is 
also written Ramnusio, Rhamnusio, Rannusio, &c . — was 
one of note for literary and official ability during at least 
four generations. Its original home was in Rimini, and 
the municipality of that city has within the last few years 
set up a tablet on the town-hall bearing an inscription 
which may be thus rendered: “The municipality of Rimini 
here records the claim of their city to the. family of the 
Ramusios, adorned during the 15th and 16th centuries by 
the illustrious jurist and man of letters Paolo the elder, 
who rendered the work of Yalturius, our fellow- citizen, 
into the vernacular; by the physician Girolamo, a most 
successful student of Oriental tongues, and the first to 
present Europe with a translation of Avicenna ; and by 
Giovanni Battista, cosmographer to the Venetian republic 
and secretary to the Council of Ten, who bequeathed to the 
world that famous collection of voyages and travels, re- 
garded in his own day as a marvellous w’ork, and still full 
of authority among all civilized nations.” 

Paolo the Elder (c. 1443-1506), the first of those thus 
commemorated, migrated in 1458 from Rimini to Venice, 
where he obtained full citizenship, studied law, and became 
a member of the magistracy, filling the offices of vicario, 
of judicial assessor, and of criminal judge under various 
administrators of the Venetian provinces on the continent. 
He continued, however, to maintain relations with the Mala- 
testa princes of his native city, and in 1503 negotiated with 
them the' cession of Rimini to the republic. The wife of 
Paolo, bearing the singular name of Tomyris Macachio, bore 
him three sons and four daughters. Paolo died at Bergamo 
on 19th August 1506 at the age of sixty-three, and w r as 
buried in S. Agostino at Padua. Paolo was the author of 
a variety of legal treatises and the like, and also published 
at Verona in 1483 both a corrected edition and an Italian’ 
translation of a once famous book, Yalturius, De re militari, 
dedicating both to Pandolfo Malatesfa of Rimini. 1 

Girolajio (1450-1486), younger brother of Paolo, had a 
notable history. After lie had studied medicine at Padua 
public suspicion was roused against him in connexion writh 
the death of a lady with whom he had had some love 
passages, and this ran so high that he was fain, by help of 
his brother Paolo, to whom he transferred his property, to 
make his escape (about 1481-83) to Syria and to take up 
his abode at Damascus. In 1486 he removed to Beyrout, 
and died the same year, killed, as the family chronicler re- 
lates, by a surfeit of “certain fruit that w r e call armettini and 
albicocche, but which in that country are known as mazza- 
franchi,” a title which English sailors in southern regions 
still give to apricots in the vernacular paraphrase of Jdll- 
johns. During his stay in Syria Girolamo studied Arabic 
and made a new translation of Avicenna, or rather, we may 
assume, of some part of that author’s medical works (the 
Canon T). It was, however, by no means the first such trans- 
lation, as is erroneously alleged in the Rimini inscription, 
for the Canon had been translated by Gerard of Cremona 
(d. 1187), and this version was frequently issued from the 
early press. Girolamo’s translation •was never printed, but 
was used by editors of versions published at Venice in 1579 
and 1606. Other works of this questionable member of the 
house of Ramusio consisted of medical and philosophical 
tracts and Latin poems, some of which last were included 
in a collection published at Paris in 1791. 2 

1 Both works are in the British Museum.. 

4 “Ramnsii Ariminenste Cannina,” in Quinque 1 Uustrium Poelarum 

. . . Lusus in Vencreni. Girolamo’s are grossly erotic. 
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- Giak Battista (1485-1557), the eldest son of Paolo 
Ramusio and Tomyris Macachio, was born at Treviso in 
1485 (20th June). Having been educated at Venice and 
at Padua, at an early age he entered the public service 
(1505), becoming in 1515 secretary of the senate and in 
1533 secretary of the Council of Ten. He also served the 
republic in various missions to foreign states, e.g., to Rome, 
to Switzerland, and to France, travelling over much of the 
latter country by special desire of the king, Louis XIL 
He also on several occasions filled the office of cancellier 
grande. In 1524 he married Franceschina, daughter of 
Francesco Navagero, a noble, — a papal dispensation being 
required on account of her being cousin to his mother 
Tomyris. By this lady he had one son, Paolo. In his 
old age Ramusio resigned the secretaryship and retired to 
the Villa Ramusia, a property on the river Masanga, in 
the province of Padua, which had been bestowed on his 
father in 1504 in recognition of his sendees in the acquisi- 
tion of Rimini the year before. The delights of this retreat 
are celebrated in the poems and letters of several of Gian 
Battista’s friends. He also possessed a house at Padua 
in the Strada del Patriarcato, a mansion noted for its 
paintings and for its collection of ancient sculpture and 
inscriptions. These, too, are commemorated by various 
WTiters. A few r days before his death Ramusio removed 
to this house in Padua, and there died, 10th July 1557, at 
the age of seventy-two. He was, by his own desire, buried 
at Venice, in the tomb which he had made for his mother, 
in Santa Maria dell’ Orto. His wife’s death had occurred 
in 1536. In the w-ork called . Museum Mazzttckelliamtni 
(Venice, 1761, vol. i. pi. lxiv. Ho. 6) there is represented 
a 16th-century medal of Ramusio, which looks a genuine 
likeness, and a bronze example of which, without the , 
reverse, 3 is preserved in St Mark’s Library. There was a 
portrait of him, represented as in conversation with Andrea 
Gradenigo, in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, but in 1577 
tills perished in a fire, as did also a portrait of his father, 
Paolo. A professed portrait of Gian Battista by Francesco 
Grisellini, in the Sala dello Scudo, appears to be, like the 
companion portrait of Marco Polo, a work of fancy. A 
public nautical school at Rimini has within the last three 
years received from the Government the title of the Isti- 
tuto Ramusio. 

Ramusio u r as evidently a general favourite, as he wras free 
from pushing ambition, modest, and ingenuous, and, if it 
be safe to judge from some of the dissertations in his 
JYavigationi, must have been a delightful companion; both 
his friend Giunti and the historian Giustiniani 4 speak of 
him with the strongest affection. He had also a great 
reputation for learning. Before he was thirty Aldus 
Manutius the elder dedicated to him his edition of Quin- 
tilian (1514) ; a few years later (1519) Francesco Ardano 
inscribed to him an edition of Livy, and in 1528 Bernardino 
Donati did the like with his edition of Macrobius and 
Censorinus. To Greek and Latin and the modern lan- 
guages of southern Europe he is said to have added a 
knowledge of “ Oriental tongues,” but there is no evidence 
how far this went, unless we accept as such a statement 
that he was selected in 1530 on account of this accom- 
plishment to investigate the case of one David, a Hebrew, 
who, claiming to be of the royal house of Judah, noshed 
to establish himself at Venice outside of the Ghetto. 5 But 

5 The reverse is an amorphous map. The book is in the British 
Museum. 

* Rerum Venetarum . . . Sistoria, bk. xiv. 

5 Ramusio’s report on this Hebrew is preserved in the diaries of 
Marcus Sanudo, and is printed by Cigogna. It is curious. David 
represented himself as a prince of the Bedouin Jews who haunt the 
caravan-road between Damascus and Medina ; he claimed to be not 
only a great warrior covered with wounds but great also in tbe law 
and iu the cabala, and to have been inspired by God to conduct tbe 
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^tudy 1 and delight. He is said, witk the assistance of 
friends touched by the same flame, to have opened a 
school for geography in his house at Yemce. And 1 
armears from a letter addressed to him by his fnend 

Sea Xavagero, that as « "^j**"* «£ 
of material for his great work had already begun. The 
tack had been suggested and encouraged, as Hamusio liim- 
Ij states in a dedicatory epistle to the famous Girolamo 
Fracastoro, by that scholar, his lifelong fnend; ^address 
to the same personage indeed introduced each of the three 
volumes, and in the flxst the writer speaks of ks desire to 
bequeath to posterity, along with. bis labours, 1 a testimony 
to the long and holy friendship that had existed between 
the two.” They were contemporaries in the strictest sense 
(Itainusio 1 4S5-1 557, Fracastorius 1483-1553). His corre- 
spondence, which was often devoted to the collection of 
new material for his work, was immense, and embraced 
many distinguished men. Among those whose names 
have still an odour of celebrity were Fracastoro, just men- 
tioned, Cardinal Bembo, Damiano de Goes, and Sebastian 
Cabot; nmong lesser lights, Yettor Fausto, Daniel Barbara, 
Paolo Mannzio, Andrea Xavageto, the cardinals Gasparo 
Contarini and Gregorio Cortese, and the printer Tommaso 
Ginnti, editor after Bamnsio’s death of the Xarigationi. 
Before speaking more particularly of this work we may 
conclude the history of the family. 

Paolo (Gifolamo Gaspare ) 1 (1532-1600) was the only 
child of Gian Battista, and was bom on 4th July 1532. 
Like Ms father, he maintained a large correspondence with 
many persons of learning and note. In 1541 Francesco 
Contarini, procurator of St Mark’s, brought from Brussels 
a MS. of Yillehaidonin’s History of the Conquest of Con- 
stantinople, which he presented to the Council of Ten. In 
1556 they publicly ordered its translation into Latin, and 
gave the commission to Paolo Bannusio. His father also 
seems to have taken much interest in the -work, for a MS. 
vernacular translation by him exists in the Marciana, 
Paolo’s book was not completed till 1573, many years 
after the father’s death, and was in fact a paraphrase 
enlarged from other sources, thus, according to Cigogna’s 
questionable judgment, “converting the dry story of Ville- 
liardouin into an elegant ( Horitn ) historical work.’’ It 
was not published till 1609, nine years after Paolo’s 
death; nor was it ever really reprinted, though it became 
tbe subject of a singular and. unintelligible forgery. For 
■Tacojio Gafiatelli, who was sent to Yenice to buy books 
for Richelieu, having apparently procured the “ remainder ’’ 
copies, removed the title and preliminary pages and sub- 
stituted a fresh title with the date 1634, and a dedication 
to his master the cardinal,® 


are still in St Mark’s Library. He -died at Padua in 
1 61*1 and his posterity did nothing to continue the repnta- 

tion of the family, official or literary. , 

°y e revert to thejYa vigalioni e Viaggi. Two volumes only wcm 
nnblished during the life of Gian Battista, voL i. m 1650, vol. lit 
«56 - vol 1 did not appear till 1569, two years after Ms 
Si., delayed, as his friend and printer T. Gmntr exrfaius, not 
oMr by that event but by a fire m the printmg-officc {isoramber 
1557 ) which destroyed a part of the material which had been 
mroiied. It had been Ramusio’s intention to publish a fourth . 
volume, containing, as he mentions luroself, documents relating to 
the Andes and, as appears from one of the prefaces of Giunti, 
others relating to explorations towards the Antarctic. Ramusio s 
collection was by no means the first of the fond, though it was, 
Md we may say on the whole continues to be, tbe best. Lven 
before the invention of the press such _ collections were ] knorni, of 
which that made by a certain Long John of A pros, “hbot of St 


Gn.OLA.ifo Giuseppe (looo-lfill), tbe son of Paolo, whs 
bora at A enice in 1555. He entered the public service in 
1'V G “nd was employed in connexion with various foreign 
missions. In 1G01 he published at Lyons the French 

f.. • \ , le ^ rdo . Din ’ and - besidos an Halian translation 
ot this old historian (who seems thus to have furnished 
occupation for three generations of Bamusios), he left 
behind him a .5 tomi o Cronnca di Casa Jlammia , a folio 

dbperre.] tribe* to tire Holy Land and to rebnild the temnle In 
as a veritable Mesriah. mission, wlul»t the Jews regarded him 
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by the miniaturists, which was not disregarded, 
printed collections before Ramusio’s was the Aon is (?r6is edite.1 
at Basel by Simon Grynteus in 1532, and reissued m 1»3/ and 
1555. This, however, can boast of no disquisitions nor of much 
editorial jndginent. Ramusio's collection is in these respects far 
stiperioT, as well as in the variety and ftdness of its matter. He 
spared no pains in ransacking Italy and the Spanish peninsula for 
contributions, and in translating them when needful into tbe racy 
Italian of his day. Several of the pieces are very rare m any other 
shape than that exhibited in Ramusio’s collection ; several besides 
of importance— e.g., the iu valuable travels of Barbosa and Pigafetta’s 
account of Magellan's voyage — were not publicly known in any , 
complete form rill tbe present centum Of two important articles 
at least the originals have never been otherwise ^printed or dis- 
covered ; one of these is the Sumnanj of all the Kingdoms, Cities, 
and Kalians from the Red Sea to China, a work translated from (he 
Portuguese, and dating apparently from about 1535 ; the other, 
the remarkable Ramusiau redaction of Mav.co Polo (g.r.)._ The 
Prefalionc', Esposilianc, and Dicliiarazionc, which precede this ver- 
sion of Marco Polo’s book, are the best and amplest examples of 
Ramusio’s own style as an editor. They arc full of good sense and 
of interesting remarks derived from Iris large reading and experi- 
ence, and few pictures in voids were ever touched more dclightiully 
than that in which he sketches the return of the Polo family to 
their native city, ns he had received it in the tradition of the 
Venetian elders. 

There were several editions of the Xavigalioni e T'jaggi, nnd as 
additions continued to be made to the several volumes a good deal 
of bibliographical interest attaches to these various modifications. 4 
The two volumes (i. and iu.) published in Baniusio's lifetime do not 
bear. his name on the title-page, nor does it appear in the addresses 
to his friend Fracastorius with which, these volumes begin (as docs 
also the second and posthumous volume). The editions of vol- i 
are as follows— 1550, 1554, 1563, 15S8, 1606, 1618. 5 The edition 
of 1554 contains the following articles which are not in that of 
1550, — (1) copious index ; (2) “Karr, di nn Compagno di Barbosa" ; 
(3) “Information! del Giapan”; (4) “Alii jU-ttori di Giov. de 
Barros”; (5) “Capitoli estratti da di Barros." The edition of- 
1563 adds to these a preliminary leaf concerning Ramus'o, “Tom- 
maso Giunti alii Lettori. ” After 1563 there is no change in the 
contents of this volume, only in the title-page. It should be added 
that in the edition of 1554 there are tnreo double-jrage woodcut 
maps (Africa, India, and India extra Gaugem), which do not exist 
iu tne edition of 1550, and which are replaced by copper- plate 
maps in subsequent editions. These maps are often missing. The 
editions of vol. ii. arc as follows— 3559, 1574, 2553, 260G. There 
are important additions in tbe 1574 copy, and still further addic- 
tions in that of 2583. ’ **** * - 
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writcr, whilst the title bears 1606, the colophon bears “Appresso 
i Giunti, 1583.” Vol. iii. editions are of 1556, 1565, anti 1606. 1 
There is no practical difference between the first two, but that of 
1606 1ms forty-five panes of important new matter, which embraces 
the Travels of Cesare redrici or Federici in India, one of the most 
valuable narratives of the 16th century, and Three Voyages of the 
Hollanders and Zealanders to Kova Zcmhla and Groenland. Vol. 
iii. also contains (omitting maps and figures inserted in the text, 
or with type ou the reverse) a two-page tojiograpliieal Anew of 
Cuzco, a folding map of Terra Nova and Labrador, a two-page map 
of Brazil, a two-page map of Guinea, kc., a two -page map of 
Sumatra, a two-page pictorial plan of the town of Hochelaga in 
New France, and a general map of the Xew "World in a hemisphere. 
Brunet’s statement mentions issues of vol. ii. in 1564, and of vol. 
iii. in 1613 ; but these seem to have no existence. It would thus 
•appear that a set of Ramusio, to he as complete as possible, should 
embrace — for vol. L, 1563 or any subsequent edition ; for toI. ii., 
1583 or 1606 ; for vol. iii., 1606. 

Resides tlie circmiistances to be gathered from F — - - — ■’ 

Rmiiosio family see the Isrrfcioni I'cirfc of Lilian ■ 
in the British "Museum Mononmfla letta if XU iU . ■ ■ 

Carradori, Rimini, 1SS3; but hardly anything has ueeu iouuu in mis eseepi 
the inscription quoted at the beginning of this article. (H. T.) 

RANGE, Aemaxd Jeax Le Bouthulier de. See 
Trappists. 

BANDERS, a town of Denmark, at the head of ail 
amt in the province of North Jutland (Xorrejylland), on 
the Gudenaa, about S miles above its junction with Banders 
Fjord, an inlet of the Cattegat. It is situated on the 
railway that runs south by Aarhuus to Fredericia, and has 
a branch line (1S75) to Grenaa on the coast. Though a 
place of considerable antiquity — being mentioned hi 1086 
as the meeting-place of insurgents against Knud, the saint 
— Banders has few remains of old buildings and bears the 
stamp of a compact modern manufacturing town that owes 
its importance to its distilleries, dye-works, carriage- fac- 
tories, salt-works, weaving-factories, tan-works, Ac. St 
Morten’s church dates from the 14tli century, but has 
been frequently altered and enlarged down to 1869-70. 
Other buildings are the town-house (1778, restored 1858), 
the court-house (1S60-62), the infirmary (1870), the alms- 
house (186S), the Jewish synagogue (1858), and the high 
school (1S5S j the institution founded by Christian III.). 
The population was 11,354 in 1870 and 13,457 in 1880. 

Handers is best "known in history as die scene of the assassina- 
tion of Count Geerts by Niels Ebbe3on in 1340. In the Middle 
Ages it had six churches and four monastic establishments — the 
oldest a Benedictine nunneiy (1170). The Grey Friars’ building 
was turned into a castle (Dronningborg) after the Reformation ; 
its church was burned down in 1698. 

RANDOLPH, Johx (1773-1S33), of Roanoke, American 
statesman, was descended from an influential and wealthy 
Virginian family, and was the third and youngest son of 
John Randolph of Cawsons, Chesterfield county, where ho 
was bom on 2d June 1773. His father ’having died in 
his infancy, his early years were passed under the care of 
his stepfather. He attended schools at "Williamsburg and 
Princeton and for a short time studied at Columbia College, 
New York, but, although well read in modern works bear- 
ing on politics and philosophy, his own statement, “I am 
an ignorant man, sir,” was in other respects not inaccurate. 
Both his religious and his political views were radical 
and extreme. At an early period he imbibed deistical 
opinions, which he promulgated with extreme eagerness. 
He was also so strongly opposed to the new constitution 
of the United States that he could not bear to hear Wash- 
ington take the oath to support it. Iu order to assist in 
asserting the right of resistance to national laws, and to 
withstand the "encroachments of the administration upon 
the indisputable rights” of Virginia, he was in 1799 
elected as a democrat to Congress, where he sat, with the 
exception of two terms, till 1825. After the election of 
Jefferson as president in 1801 Randolph was elected chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means. He took, an 
active part in agitating for the reform of tlie judiciary, an'd 

1 AJhof these are in the British Museum. 
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in 1S04 moved the impeachment of Judge Chase. Tlie part 
he took in this matter tended to widen his breach with 
Jefferson, from whom he finally separated in 1806. Pos- 
sessing considerable wit, great readiness, and a showy if 
somewhat bombastic eloquence, he would undoubtedly 
have risen to high influence but for his strong vein of 
eccentricity and his bitter and ungovernable temper. 
The championship of State rights was carried by him to 
an extreme utterly quixotic, inasmuch as he not only 
asserted the constitutional right of Virginia to interpose 
her protest against the usurpation of power at Washington 
but claimed that the protest should be supported by force. 
On account of his -opposition to the war with England in 
1812 he was not returned to Congress in 1813, but lie 
was re-elected in 1815. In 1825 he was elected to the 
United States Senate, where he continued to sit till 1827. 
In 1830 he-was for a short time minister to Russia. He 
was elected to Congress in 1S32, but died of consumption 
at Philadelphia before he took his seat, 24th June 1833. 
His last will was disputed in the law courts, and the juiy 
returned a verdict that in the later years of his life he 
was not of sane mind. 

Among several biographies of Randolph mention may be made 
of that by Hugh A. Garland, New York, 1850 (11th ed., 1857), and 
that by Henry Adams, forming vol. i. of the series of American 
Statesmen, edited by J. T. Morse, junior, Boston, 1883. 

RANDOLPH, Thomas (1605-1634), an English poet, 
was born in Northamptonshire in 1605. He was educated 
at Westminster and Cambridge, and soon gave promise as 
a writer of comedy. Ben Jonson, not an easily satisfied 
critic, adopted him as one of his “ sons.” The ease and 
melody of his verse and the quickness of his wit and 
fancy justify the favour with which the youth was received 
by the magnates of literature. Unhappily he died under 
thirty in 1634, before his powers had reached their matur- 
ity. His principal works are — The Muses' Looking-Glass , 
a Comedy ; Amyntas, or the Impossible Dowry, a pastoral 
acted before the king and queen ; Aristippus , or the Jovial 
Philosopher-, The Conceited Pedlar ; The Jealous Lovers, a 
Comedy-, Hey for Honesty, down with Knavery, a Comedy ; 
and several other poems. His works have recently been 
edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. 

RANGOON TOWN, a district in the Pegu division 
of the province of British Burmah, situated in 16" 47' 
N. lat. and 96° 13' E. long., on the left bank of the 
Hlaing or Rangoon river at its junction with the Pegu 
and Pu-zwon-doung streams, 21 miles from the sea. In 
1 8S0 the town was detached from the surrounding area 
of the old district of Rangoon and constituted a separate 
district, the remainder of the country being formed into 
a distinct jurisdiction under the title of Hanthawady. 
The soil of Rangoon in the mountains and elevated tracts 
is grey sandy clay, and in the plains it is mostly alluvial 
mixed with earth of reddish colour, well suited for the 
growth of rice, vegetables, and fruit trees. The Rangoon 
river flows from the junction of the Panlaing and Hlaing 
rivers to the sea ; from the sea to Rangoon it is navigable 
during the monsoons by vessels of the largest draught, 
and in the dry season by vessels of 1000 tons. Pu-zwon- 
doung creek empties itself into the Rangoon river at Battery 
Point. It is navigable during the spring tides of the south- 
west monsoon for cargo boats of 100 tons; near its junction 
with the Rangoon river is a small rock, dangerous to large 
vessels. The only lake of any importance is the Kandaugyi 
or Royal Lake within ’the Dalliousie Park. The chief 
products of the district are grains and pulses (principally 
rice), cotton, timber, and cutch (catechu) and gambier. 
Rangoon comprises an area of 22 square miles, with a 
population in 1881 of 134,176 (males 91,504, females 
42,672); Hindus numbered 35,871, Mohammedans 21,169, 
Christians 9741, and Buddhists 67,131. 
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The to™ was first built in 1753 by Aloung-bhoora, tlio founder 
of the Burmese monarchy. On the outbreak of the first Burmese 
War, in 1824, it was taken by the British, but subsequently restored 
to the native power. It was captured a second time in 1852 nnd 
passed along with the province of Pegu into the hands of the 
British. The town was destroyed by firo in 1850, nnd serious 
conflagrations occurred again in 1853 and 1855. Since the last 
devastation Rangoon has undergone considerable improvements ; 
among the latest may bo mentioned the construction of steam 
tramways in tlie principal thoroughfares and the establishment 
of a volunteer fire brigade. 

RANGPUR, a district of British India, in tlie lieu- 
tenant-governorship of Bengal, lying between 25° 3' and 
26° 19' N. Iat. and 88° 47' and 89° 56' E. long., is bounded 
on the N. by JalpHiguri district and Kucli Behar state, 
on the E. by the Brahmaputra, separating it from Goalpara 
and Maimansinh, on the S. by Bogra, and on the IV. by 
Dindjpuv and J alp&igurf. The district is one vast plain; 
the greater part of it, particularly towards the east, is in- 
undated during the rains, and the remainder is traversed 
by a network of streams which frequently break through 
their sandy banks and plough for themselves new channels 
over the fields. Agricultural industry has taken full 
advantage of the natural fertility of the soil, which is 
composed of a sandy loam. The river system is constituted 
by the Brahmaputra and its tributaries, chief of which are 
the Tista, Dharla, Sankos, and Dudlikumar. There are 
no embankments or artificial canals in the district, nor 
do^ the alluvial soil produce any minerals. The climate 
of Rangpur is generally malarious owing to the numerous 
stagnant swamps and marshes filled with decaying V e«»e- 
tnble matter. The average annual rainfall is 86 T4 inches. 
Ihe ; Northern Bengal State Railway cuts through the 
western half of the district from north to south, with a 
branch to Rangpur town. 
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was born at Edinburgh in 1S20, and completed his educa- 
tion in its university. He was trained as an engineer under 
Sir J. Macneill, working chiefly on surveys, harbours, and 
railroads, and was appointed in 1855 to the chair of civil 
engineering in Glasgow, vacant by the resignation of 
Lewis Gordon, whose work he had undertaken during the 
previous session. 

Ho was a voluminous writer on subjects directly con- 
nected with his chair, and, besides contributing almost 
weekly to the technical journals, such as the Engineer, 
brought out a series of standard text- books on Civil 
Engineering , The Steam-Engine and other Prime Movers, 
Machinery and Milliwrk, and Applied Mechanics. These* 
have passed through many editions, have done more for 
the advancement of their subjects than any works of 
modern date, and arc still in the very highest rank of 
educational works. To these must be added his elaborate 
treatise on Shipbuilding, Theoretical and Practical. This 
however, corresponded to but one phase of Rankine’f 
immense energy and many-sided character.. He was an 
enthusiastic and most useful leader of the volunteer move- 
ment from its commencement, and a writer, composer, and 
singer of humorous and patriotic songs, some of which, as 
“The Three Foot Rule” and “They never shall have 
Gibraltar,” became well known fnr beyond the circle of 
his acquaintance. Rankine was the earliest of the three 
founders of the modern science of Them sronyifAMrcs (q.r.) on 
the bases laid by Sacli Carnot nnd Joule respectively, nnd 
the author of the first formal treatise on the subject.’ His 
contributions to the theories of Elasticity and of Waves mnk 
high among modern developments of mathematical physics, 

^ S V h ? y A rC , n ? ere «*»‘s among the 150 scientific 
papers attached to Ins name in the lioval Society’s Cata- 
logue. The more important of these have been collected 
and reprinted m a handsome volume ( Ranking Scientific 
pipers, London, 1881), which contains a memoir of the 
fSn m by I rofcssor Tait - Bankinc died in 1872. 
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most temperate countries in the northern and southern 
hemispheres, and, while they extend into arctic and ant- 
arctic regions, they show little or no tendency to inhabit 
tropical countries except on the higher mountains. Several 
are natives of Great Britain, occurring in pastures, while 
the water-buttercups, denizens of pools and streams, vary 
greatly in the character of the foliage according as it is 
submersed, floating, or aerial, and when submersed varying 
in accordance with the depth and strength of the current. 
The ranunculus of the florist is a cultivated form of It. 
asiaticus, remarkable for the range of colour of the flowers 
(yellow to purplish black) and for the regularity with 
which the stamens and pistils are replaced by petals. The 
common or lesser celandine is the JR. Ficaria of the 
botanist, remarkable for its tuberous root-fibres. The 
species are all more or less acrid. 

KAOUL ItOCHETTE, Desire (1790-1854), French 
archaeologist, was born in 1790 at St Amand in the depart- 
ment of Cher, and received his education at Bourges. In 
1813 he was called to the chair of history in the College 
de Louis-le-Grand at Paris. About four years afterwards 
he was translated to the similar chair in the Sorbonne. 
The first result of his labours, published in 1815 under 
the title of Histoire Critique de I’Ftablissement des Colonies 
Grecques , in 4 vols. 8vo, was favourably received by the 
public. In 1S19 he was appointed superintendent of 
antiquities in the Bibliotlifcque at Paris, an office which 
he held till 1848. To this was added in 1820 the pro- 
fessorship of archaeology at the Bibliotheque, a result of 
which may be seen in his excellent Cours (V Archeologie 
(1828). In the following year (1S29) appeared his Monu- 
ments Inedits, and if this great work is now less frequently 
referred to than in former years it is because the path 
which it indicated has been steadily followed out by others, 
and with more complete results than was possible in his 
day. A still valuable and interesting work is his Peintures 
Inklites (183C). So also his Peintures de PompU (1844) 
remains a splendid monument of the enterprise with which 
he sought to render attractive the stud}- of archaeology. 
He was a frequent contributor to the Annali of the Roman 
Institute, the Journal des Savants, and the Academic des 
Inscriptions, and often engaged in disputes with his con- 
temporaries in matters on which time has for the most 
part proved him to have been right. At his death in 1854 
Raoul Rochette was perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Fine Arts and a corresponding member of most of tho 
learned societies in Europe. 

RAOUX, Jean, French painter, was born at Montpellier 
in 1677 and died at Paris in 1734. After the usual course 
of training he became a member of the Academy in 1717 
as an historical painter. His reputation had been previ- 
ously established by the credit of decorations executed 
during his three years in Italy on the palace of Giustiniani 
Solini at Venice, and by some easel paintings, the Four 
Ages of Man (National Gallery), commissioned by the 
grand prior of VendOme. To this latter class of subject 
Raoux devoted himself, nor did he even paint portraits 
except in character. The list of his works is a long series 
-of sets of the Seasons, of the Hours, of the Elements, 
or of those scenes of amusement and gallantry in tho 
representation of which he was immeasurably surpassed 
by his younger rival Watteau. After his stay in England 
(1720) he lived much in the Temple, where he decorated 
several rooms. His best pupils were Chevalier and Mont- 
didier. His works, of which there is a poor specimen in 
the Louvre, were much engraved by Poilly, Moyreau, 
Dupuis, <fcc. 

See Mariette, Abcccdaxio Arch, dc VArl Francois ; Dussicux, Lcs 
Artistes Fran^ais A I'Firangcr ; Soulie, Musec de Versailles ; De 
Chenneviires, Pcinlrcs provineiaiuc. 
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RAPANUI, or Easter Island {Paascheylandt, Osier- 
insel, lie de Pdques, <fcc.), the WAiEtr or Teapi of Cook, 
an island in the eastern part of the South Pacific, lying in 
27° 8' S. lat. and 109° 25' W. long., 1000 miles east of 
.Pitcairn. It is rudely triangular in shape, with its hypo- 
tenuse 12 miles long running north-east and south-west, 
and its three angles marked by three volcanic peaks. The 
coasts have no natural harbours of any importance, and 
landing is difficult. There is no lack of fertile soil, and the 
climate is moist enough to make up for the absence of 
running water. At one time the island would appear to 
have been wooded, but it now presents only a few bushes 
(Fdioardsia, Broussonetia, &c.), ferns, grasses, sedges, &c. 
The natives keep a few goats and a large stock of domestic 
fowls, and the French house which now owns a large part 
of the island feeds about 10,000 sheep. 

It is doubtful whether Rapanui (i.a., Great Rapa) was discovered 
by Davis in 1686, though it is sometimes marked Daws Island on 
our maps. Admiral Roggeveen reached it on 6th April 1722 ; in 
1744 Captain Cook discovered it anew, audit has since been visited 
by La Perouse (177C), Kotzebue (1816), Beasby (1826), &c. At the 
time of Roggevecn’s discovery the island probably contained from 
1500 to 2000 inhabitants of Polynesian race, who, according to 
their own tradition, came from Rapa Iti (Little Rapa) or Oparo, 
one of the Tibuai or Austral group. 

The remarkable colossal statues which give a unique archrco- 
logical interest to Rapanui have been described under Polynesia, 
vol. six. p. 428 ; figures of them will be found in Pinart’s valuable 
paper in tlio Tour du Monde (1878, No. 927). 

RAPE OIL. This important fatty oil, known also as 
“ sweet oil,” is obtained from seeds of cultivated varieties 
of the cruciferous genus Brassica, the parent form of the 
whole apparently being the wild navew, B. campestris 
(Lin.), the B. prsccox of De Candolle. From the same stock, 
it is generally assumed, have sprung the Swedish turnip 
and the common turnip ; but the oil-yielding plants have 
developed in a special direction and are exclusively culti- 
vated for the oil they yield. Under the general name 
“ rape oil ” is included the produce of several plants having 
distinct and fairly constant characters, and one of these oils 
— Colza (q.v .) — is a very well-known commercial variety. 
In Germany, where the production of rape oil centres, 
three principal oil-seeds — colza ( Kohlsaat ), rape, and riibsen 
— are well recognized. Colza is the produce of the parent 
stock B. campestris and is the form principally cultivated 
in France and Gel-many. Rape seed, the variety produced 
by B. campestris, var. napus, and riibsen seed, yielded 
by B. campestris, var. rapa, are extensively cultivated in 
the valley of the Danube and eastwards through Persia 
into India. These plants are principally distinguished 
from each other by the colour of their radicle leaves and 
the form of inflorescence, but also by the size and appear- 
ance of the small ovoid seeds. The seed of the colza is 
ruddy brown, rape is blue-black, and riibsen is almost black 
in colour. It has been found that 1000 seeds of colza 
weigh 29-3 grains, the same number of riibsen weighing 
34’5 grains and of rape 71"75 grains. Each of these 
plants has summer and winter, or annual and biennial 
varieties ; and as there ore numerous intermediate forms- 
in cultivation the varieties merge into each other. 

The oil yielded by these seeds is, in physical and chemi- 
cal properties, practically the same, the range of fluctua- 
tions not being greater than would be found in the oil of 
any specific seed under similar varying conditions of pro- 
duction. Colza seed is, in general, the richest in oil, and 
the winter varieties of all the seeds are more productive 
than the summer varieties. In summer rape and riibsen 
the proportion of oil averages from 30 to 35 per cent., the- 
winter seeds have from 35 to 40, and winter colza contains- 
from 40 to 45 per cent. Newly pressed rape oil has a 
dark sherry colour with, at first, scarcely any perceptible- 
smell ; but after resting a short time the oil deposits an 
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Refined by tlie ordinary processes (see Oils, \oi. s™. i- 
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tbe solidifying point is from - 2 to - 1U O. Jaape o 
consists of a mixture of three simple fats or glycerides of 
fatty acids— the glyceride of oleic acid (olein), of stearic acid 
fstcarin). and of brassic acid, the latter being a fat found 
hitherto only in oils from the Cruciferx and from grape 
seeds The olein of rape oil differs from ordinary olem 
in not yielding sebacylic acid on destructive distillation. . 

Thp nrincinal uses of rape oil are for lubrication and lighting , 
but since tliefetroduction of mineral oils for both these inn-poses 
the importance of rape has considerably decreased. It is hut little 
employed in soap-making, as it saponifies until difficulty and yields 
only an indifferent product. In Germany it is very considerably 
used as a salad oil under the name of Sclimafzol, being for that 
purpose freed from its biting taste by being mixed u itli starch, 
heated till the starch is carbonized, and filtered after the oil lias 
cooled. The offensive taste of rape oil may also be removed by 
treatment with a small proportion of sweety spirit of nitre (nitrous 
ether). In the East Indies rape oil and its equivalents, known 
under various names, are the most important of oils for native use. 
They are largely consumed as food instead of ghi under the name 
of “ metali " or sweet oil, but for all other purposes the same sub- 
stance is known as “kimvali” or bitter oil. Most natives prefer it 
for tlie preparation of tlieir curries and other liot dishes, llapc oil 
is tlie subject oi extensive adultera tion, principally with the cheaper 
hemp oil, rosin oil, and mineral oils. These sophistications can bo 
most conveniently detected, first by taste and next by saponifica- 
tion, rosin oil' and mineral oil remaining unsaponified, hemp oil 
giving a greenish soap, while rape oil yields a soap with a yellow 
tinge. M’itli concentrated sulphuric acid, fuming nitric acid, 
nitrons acid, and other reagents rape oil gives also characteristic 
colorations ; but these me modified according to the degree of 
purity of the oil itself. The presence of sulphur in rape and other 
cruciferous oils also affords a ready means for their identification. 
Lead plaster ( cmplastnim litharc/yri) boiled in rape oil dissolves, 
and, sulphide of lend being formed, tlie oil becomes brown or black. 
Other lead compounds give the same black coloration from tlie 
formation of sulphide. 

RAPHAEL (bstai, “ God heals ”) first appears in litera- 
ture in the hook of Tobit, where in human disguise and 
under tlie name of Azarias {“ God helps ”) lie accompanies 
Tobias in his adventurous journey and conquers the demon 
Asinodmus. He is said to be “ one of the seven angels 
[archangels] who present the prayers of the saints and 
enter into the presence of the glory of the Holy One.” In 
the book of Enoch Raphael is the angel of the spirits of 
man, and it is his business to gather the souls of the dead 
in the place where they are reserved till the day of judg- 
ment, — a conception which seems to imply a derivation 
from D’RSH, “ ghosts.” In later Midrasli Raphael appears 
as the angel commissioned to put down the evil spirits that 
vexed the sons of Noah with plagues and sicknesses after 
the flood, and he it was who taught men the use of simples 
and furnished materials for the “Book of Noah,” the 
earliest treatise on materia medica (Ronsch, Buck cler 
Juhilhm , p. 3S5 sq.). 

RAPHAEL (1483-1520). Raphael Sanzio was the son 
of Giovanni Santi, a painter of some repute in tlie ducal 
city of Urbino, situated among the Apennines on the 
borders of Tuscany and Umbria. 1 For many years both 
before and after the birth of Raphael the city of Urbino was 
one of the chief centres in Italy of intellectual and artistic 
activity, thanks to its highly cultured rulers, Duke Federigo 

.of Montefeltro and his son Guidobaldo, who succeeded 
him in I4S2,- the year before Raphael was born. The ducal 
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residence of Urbino, built by Fodorigo II, oven note one 
of the most magnificent palaces in Italy, was lavishly 
adorned with works of art of every class-frescos panel 
pictures, tapestries, tarsia-work, stucco-reliefs, and sculp- 
ture-executed for the duke by some of the chief Italian 
artists of his time, and contained a collection of oil-paintings 
by the Van Eycks and other celebrated Flemish painters. 
Giovanni Santi was a welcome guest at this miniature but 
splendid court, and the rich treasures which the palace 
contained, familiar to Raphael from his earliest years, 
were a very important item among the various influences 
which formed and fostered his early love for art. It may 
not perhaps be purely fanciful to trace Raphael’s boyish 
admiration of the oil-paintings of Jan Van Eyck and Justus 
of Ghent in the miniature-like care and delicacy with 
which some of his earliest works, such as the IvnigliLs 
Dream, were executed. 

Though Raphael lost h is father at the age of eleven, 
yet to him he certainly owed a great part of that early 
training which enabled him to produce jwintings of appa- 
rently" mature beauty when he was scarcely twenty years of 
age. From his father, too, Raphael learned much of the 
religious sentiment and grace of motive which arc specially 
conspicuous in his' earlier paintings. The altar-piece 
painted by Giovanni for the church of Gradarn, and a 
fresco, now preserved in the Santi house 3 at Urbino, arc 
clearly prototypes of some of Raphael's most graceful 
paintings of the Madonna and Child. On the death of his 
father in 1494 young Raphael was left in the care of his 
stepmother (his own mother, Magia Ciarla, having died 
in 1491) and of his uncle, a priest called Bartolomeo. 4 

First or Perugian Period . — In wlmt year Raphael was 
apprenticed to Perngino and how the interval before that 
was spent are matters of doubt. Vasari’s statement that 
he was sent to Perugia during his father’s lifetime is cer- 
tainly a mistake. On the whole it appears most probable 
that he did not enter Pcrugino’s studio till the end of 
1499, as during the four or five years before that Pcrugino 
was mostly absent from liis native city. 5 As was tlie case 
with every one with whom Raphael came in contact, tlie 
Perugian master was fascinated by tlie charm of his manner 
and delighted by his precocious ability, and seems to have 
devoted special pains to his artistic education. The so-called 
Sketch Book of Raphael in the academy of Venice contains 
studies apparently from the cartoons of some of Pemgino’s 
Sistine frescos, possibly done as practice in drawing. 

This celebrated collection of thirty drawings,, now Framed or 
preserved in portfolios, bears signs of having om-e formed n bound 
book, and lias been supposed to be u sketch-book filled l>y Raphael 
during his Perugian apprenticeship. Many points, however, mako 
this tempting hypothesis very improbable ; the fact that tlie draw- 
ings were not all originally on leaves of the same size, and the 
miscellaneous character of the sketches— varying much both in 
style and merit or execution— seem to show that it is a collection' 
or studies by different hands, made and bound together by some 

and Way COntei “ but ™y fe "' “"IPs by 

Before long Raphael appears to have been admitted to 
take a share i n the e xecut ion of paintings by his master ; 



* ttv 1 - 8 b® ,Is . e , °f Giovanni Santi, where Raphael was born, siill exists 
at Urbino in the Contrada del Monte, and, being the property of tlie 
municipality, is now safe from destmetion. 
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and liis touch can with more or less certainty be traced in 
some of Perugino’s panels which were executed about 1502. 
Many of those who, like Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
adopt the earlier date of Eaphael’s apprenticeship believe 
that his hand is visible in the execution of the beautiful 
series of frescos by Pemgino in the Sala del Cambio, dated 
1500; as does also M. Muntz in his excellent Raphael, 
m Tie, Paris, 1881, in spite of his accepting the end of 
1499 as the period of Raphael's first entering Perugino’s 
studio, — two statements almost impossible to reconcile. 
Considering that Raphael was barely seventeen when these 
frescos were painted, it is hardly reasonable to attribute 
the finest heads to his Land ; nor did he at an early age 
master the difficulties of fresco buono. The Resurrection 
of Christ in the Vatican and the Diotalevi Madonna in the 
Berlin Museum are the principal pictures by Perugino in 
parts of which the touch of Raphael appears to be visible, 
though any real certainty on tins point is unattainable. 1 

About 1502 Raphael began to execute independent 
works; four pictures for churches at Cittt di Castello 
were probably the earliest of these, and appear to have 
been painted in the years 1502-4. The first is a guild- 
banner painted on one side with the Trinity, and below, 
kneeling figures of S. Sebastian and S. Rocco; on the 
reverse is a Creation of Eve, very like Perugino in style, but 
■possessing more grace and breadth of treatment. These 
are still in the church of S. Trinita. 2 Also for Citta di 
Castello were the coronation of S. Niccolo Tolentino, now 
destroyed, though studies for it exist at Oxford and Lille 
{Gas. d. B. Arts, 1S7S, i. p.-4S), and the Crucifixion, now 
in the Dudley collection, painted for the church of S. 
Domenico, and signed RAPHAEL VEBINAS P. It is a 
panel 8 feet 6 inches high by 5 feet 5 inches wide, and 
contains noble figures of the Virgin, St John, St Jerome, 
and St Mary Magdalene. The fourth painting executed 
for this town, for the church of S. Francesco, is the 
exquisitely beautiful and highly finished Sposalizio, now 
in the Brera at Milan, signed and dated RAPHAEL 
VRBINAS MDIUX This is closely copied both in com- 
position and detail from Perngino's painting of the same 
subject now at Caen, but is far superior to it in sweetness 
of expression and grace of attitude. The Temple of 
Jerusalem, a domed octagon with outer ambulatory in 
Perugino’s picture, is reproduced with slight alterations 
by Raphael, and the attitudes and grouping of the figures 
are almost exactly the same in both. The Connestabile 
Madonna is one of Raphael's finest works, painted during 
his Perugian period; it is a round panel; the motive, the 
Virgin reading a book of hours, is a favourite one with 
him, as it was with his father Giovanni. This lovely 
picture was lost to Perugia in 1871, when Count Connes- 
tabile sold it to the emperor of Russia for £13,200. 

Second or Florentine Period, 150^.-1508 . — From 1504 to 
1508 Raphael’s life was very stirring and active. In the 
first half of 1 504 he visited Urbino, where he painted two 
small panels for Duke Guidobaldo, the St George and the 
St Michael of the Louvre. His first and for him mo- 
mentous visit to Florence was made towards the end of 
1504, when he presented himself with a warm letter of 
recommendation 3 from his patroness Joanna della Rovere 

1 Parts of Perugino’s beautiful triptvcli of the Madonna, •with the 
archangels Raphael and Michael, painted for the Certosa near Pavia 
and now in the National Gallery of London, have been attributed to 
Raphael, but with little reason. Perugino’s grand altar-piece at 
Florence of the Assumption of the Viigin shows that he was quite 
capable of painting figures equal in beauty and delicacy to the St 
Michael of the Certosa triptych. See Frizzoui, L'Artc Jtaliana nella 
Gal. Xat. di Lonira , Florence, 18S0. 

1 For an account of processional banners painted by distinguished 
artists, tee Mariotti, Lettcre jaittoriche Pervgine, p. 76 sq. 

3 This letter, which still exists, was sold in Paris in 1856, and is 
now m private hands. 
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to the gonfaloniere Pier Soderini. In Florence Raphael 
was kindly received, and, in spite of his youth (being 
barely of age), was welcomed as an equal by the majority 
of those great artists who at that time had raised Florence 
to a pitch of artistic celebrity far above all other cities of 
the world. At the time of his arrival the whole of artistic 
Italy was being excited to enthusiasm by the cartoons of 
the battle of Anghiari and the war with Pisa, on which 
Da Vinci and Michelangelo were then devoting their 
■ utmost energies (see Leonardo and Michelangelo). To 
describe the various influences under which Raphael came 
and the many sources from which he drank in stores of 
artistic knowledge would be to give a complete history 
of Florentine art in the 15th century. 4 With astonishing 
rapidity he shook off the mannerisms of Perugino, and 
put one great artist after another under contribution for 
some special power of drawing, beauty of colour, or grace 
of composition in which each happened to excel. Nor was 
it "from painters only that Raphael acquired his enlarged 
field of knowledge and rapidly growing powers. Sculptors 
like Ghiberti and Donatello must be numbered among 
those whose works helped to develop his new-born style. 1 
The Carmine frescos of Masaccio and Masolino taught 
this eager student long-remembered lessons of methods 
of dramatic expression. 6 Among his contemporaries it 
was especially Signorelli and Michelangelo who taught 
him the importance of precision of line and the necessity 
of a thorough knowledge of the human form." From Da 
Vinci he learned subtleties of modelling and soft beauty 
of expression,® from Fra Bartolomeo nobility of composi- 
tion and skilful treatment of drapery in dignified folds. 0 
The friendship between Raphael and the last of these 
was very close and lasted for many years. The architect 
Baccio d’Agnolo was another of his special friends, at 
whose house the young painter enjoyed social intercourse 
with a large circle of the chief artists of Florence, and 
probably learned from him much that was afterwards use- 
ful in his practice as an architect. 

The transition in Raphael’s style from his first or 
Perugian to his second or Florentine manner is well shown 
'in the large picture of the Coronation of the Virgin painted 
for Maddalena degli Oddi, now in the Vatican, one of the 
most beautiful that he ever produced, and especially re- 
markable for its strong religious sentiment, — in this respect 
a great contrast to the paintings of Ids last or Roman 
manner which hang near it. The exquisite grace of the 
angel musicians and the beauty of the faces show signs 
of his short visit to Florence, while the general formality 
of the composition and certain details, such as the flutter- 
ing ribbands of the angels, recall peculiarities of Perugino 
and of Pinturicchio, with whose fine picture of the same 
subject hung close by it is interesting to compare it. 
Raphael’s painting, though by far the more beautiful of 
the two, is yet inferior to that of Pinturicchio in the 
composition of the whole; an awkward horizontal line 
divides the upper group of the Coronation from that below, 
the apostles standing round the Virgin’s tomb, filled with 
roses and lilies (Dante, Par., xxiii. 73), while the older 
Perugian has skilfully united the two groups by a less 
formal arrangement ox the figures. The predella of this 
masterpiece of Raphael is also in the Vatican; sonic of 

4 See Minglietti, “I Maestri di Raffaello,” in the Xuova Antoloyia, 
1st August 1881. 

5 See his sketch of St George and the Dragon in the Uflizi, largely 
taken from Donatello’s pedestal relief outside Or San Michele. 

6 See his cartoon of St Paul preaching at Athens (South Kensington 
Museum). 

7 See many of his life-studies, especially the one lie sent to Albert 
Diirer, now at Vienna. 

* See the portrait of Maddalena Doni in the Pitti. 

s See the Madonna del Baldacchino in the Pitti. 
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its small paintings, especially that of the Annunciation 
to the Virgin, are interesting as showing his careful study 
of the rules of per- 
spective. 1 Several 
preparatory sketches 
for this picture exist: 
fig. 1 shows a study, 
now at Lille, for the 
two principal figures, 

Christ setting the 
crown on Hismother's 
head (see fig. 2). It 
is drawn from two 
youths in the ordi- 
nary dress of the 
time; and it is in- 
teresting to compare 
it with liis later 

studies from the - 

nude manv of which Flu ‘ 1— Silver- point study for the main 
nuae, man) or nuicn fignres in tbe Coronation of the Virgin 

are for figures which (Vatican). In the Lille museum. IUns- 
in the future picture {rating Raphaels use of draped models 
were to he draped, during his early period, 
made at a time when his developed style required a more 
careful rendering of the human form than was necessary 
for the simpler and more religious manner of Perugia. 
It was at Florence, as Vasari says, that Raphael began 
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death) by his old master Perugino. 2 It was probably 
earlier than this that Raphael visited Siena and assisted 
Pinturicchio with sketches for liis Piccolomini frescos. 3 
The Madonna of S. Antonio was also finished in 1505, 
but was probably begun before the Florentine visit. 4 A 
record of his visit to Siena exists in a sketch of the 
antique marble group of the Three Graces, then in the 
cathedral library, from which, not long afterwards, he 
painted the small panel of the same subject now in Lord 
Dudley’s collection. 

In 1506 Raphael was again in Urbino, where he painted 
for the duke another picture of St George, which was sent 
to England as a present to Henry VII. The bearer of this 
and other gifts was Guidobaldo’s ambassador, the accom- 
plished Baidassare Castiguone (gyp.), a friend of Raphael's, 
whose nohle portrait of him is in the Louvre. At the 
court of Duke Guidobaldo the painter’s ideas apjiear to 
have been led into a more secular direction, and to this 
stay in Urbino probably belong the Dudley Graces, the 
miniature Knight’s Dream of Duty and Pleasure in the 
National Gallery (London), 5 and also the Apollo and 
Marsyas, sold in 1882 by Mr Morris Moore to the Louvre 
for £10,000, a most lovely little panel, painted with 
almost Flemish minuteness, rich in colour, and graceful in 
arrangement.® 

Towards the end of 1 506 Raphael returned to Florence, 
and there (before 1 508) produced a large number of his 
finest works, carefully finished, and for the most part 
wholly the work of his own hand. Several of these are 
signed and dated, but the date is frequently very doubtful, 
owing to his custom of using Roman numerals, introduced 
among the sham Arabic embroidered on the borders of 
dresses, so that the I’s after the V are not always dis- 
tinguishable from the straight lines of the ornament. The 
following is a list of some of his chief paintings of this 
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family of Perugia as an altar-piece in the church of S. 
Fiorenzo, and is a work of the highest beauty in colour, 
well preserved, and very large in scale. The Virgin 
with veiled head is seated on a throne, supporting the 
Infant with one hand and holding a book in the other. 
Below stands S. Niccolo da Tolentino, for whose altar it 
was painted ; he holds a book and a crozier, and is clad 
in jewelled mitre and green cope, under which appear the 
alb and cassock. On the other side is the Baptist, in red 
mantle and camel’s-liair tunic, holding a crystal cross. The 
rich jewellery in this picture is painted with Flemish- 
like minuteness. On the border of the Virgin’s robe is a 
date, formerly read as MDV by Passavant and others ; it 
really is MDVI or MDVIL If the later date is the true 
one, the picture was probably begun a year or two before. 
A favourite method of grouping his Holy Families is that 
seen in the Madonna del Cardellino and the Bella Giar- 
diniera, in which the main lines form a pyramid. This 
arrangement is also used in the Madonna del Giardino and 
in the larger group, including St Joseph and St Elizabeth, 
known as the Canigiani Holy Family, now at Munich, 
one of the least graceful of all Raphael’s compositions. 
The Entombment of Christ, now in the Palazzo Borghese 
in Rome, was painted during a visit to Perugia in 1507 for 
Lady Atalanta Baglioni, in memory of the death of her 
brave and handsome but treacherous son Grifonetto, who 
was killed in 1500 by his enemies the Oddi party. 1 The 
many studies and preliminary sketches 2 for this import- 
ant picture which exist in various collections show that 
it cost Raphael an unusual amount of thought and labour 
in its composition, and yet it is quite one of liis least suc- 
cessful paintings, especially in colour. It is, however, 
much injured by scraping and repainting, and appears not 
to be wholly by his hand. The Madonna del Baldaccbino, 
one of the finest compositions of the Florentine period, 
owing much to Fra Bartolomeo, is also unsatisfactory in 
execution ; being left unfinished by Raphael, it was com- 
pleted by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, by whom the ungraceful 
angels of the upper part and the canopy were wholly exe- 
cuted, and even designed. It was painted for the Dei family 
as an altar-piece for their chapel in S. Spirito, Florence. 
The St Catherine of the National Gallery was probably 
painted in 150 7-; its cartoon, pricked for transference, 
is in the Louvre. In colouring it much resembles parts of 
the Borghese Entombment, being quiet and grey in tone. 
To the Florentine period belong some of his finest portraits, 
and it is especially in these that Da Vinci’s influence 
appears. The portraits of Angelo Doni and his wife 
Maddalena (Pitti) are vivid and carefully executed paint- 
ings, and the unknown lady with hard features (now in 
the Uffizi) is a masterpiece of noble realism and ' conscien- 
tious finish. The Czartoriski portrait, a graceful effemi- 
nate-looking youth with long hair and tapering hands, 
now moved to Cracow, is probabfy a work of this period ; 
though worthy to rank with Raphael’s finest portraits, its 
authenticity has been doubted. Very similar in style is 
the Herrenhausen portrait, once attributed to Giovanni 
Bellini, but an undoubted work of Raphael, in his second 
manner ; it also represents a young man with long hair, 
close shaven chin, a wide cloth hat and black dress, painted 
in half length. The so-called Portrait of Raphael by him- 
self at Hampton Court is a very beautiful work, glowing 
with light and colour, which may possibly be a genuine 
picture of about 1506. It represents a pleasant-looking 

1 See Symonds, S fetches in Italy, tlie chapter on Perugia, mainly- 
taken from the contemporary chronicle of Matarazzo. 

- These show that Baphael at first intended to paint a Deposition 

from the Cross, and afterwards altered his scheme into the Entomb- 

ment ; an excess of study and elaboration partly account for the 

shortcomings of this picture. 
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youth with turned-up nose, not bearing the remotest 
resemblance to Raphael, except the long hair and black 
cap common to nearly all the portraits of this time. 3 A 
fine but much -restored portrait of Raphael by himself, 
painted at Florence, exists in the Uffizi; it represents him 
at a very early age, and was probably painted during the 
early part of his stay in Florence. 

Third or Roman Period , 1508-20 . — In 1508 Raphael 
was painting several important pictures in Florence; in 
September of that year we find him settled in Rome, from 
a letter addressed in the warmest terms of affectionate 
admiration to Francia, to whom he sent a sketch for his 
Adoration of the Shepherds, and promised to send his own 
portrait in return for that which Francia had given him. 4 
Raphael was invited to Rome by bis fellow-citizen (not 
relation, as Vasari says) Bramante, who was then occupied 
in the erection of the new church of St Peter’s, the founda- 
tion-stone of which had been laid by Julius II. on 18th 
April 1506. At this time the love of the popes for art 
had already attracted to Rome a number of the chief artists 
of Tuscany, Umbria, and North Italy, among whom were 
Michelangelo, Signorelli, Perugino, Pinturicchio, Lorenzo 
Lotto, Peruzzi, Sodoma, and many others, and it was 
among this brilliant assembly that Raphael, almost at 
once, took a leading position. 5 Thanks to Bramante’s 
friendly intervention, Julius II. (Della Rovere) soon became 
Raphael’s most zealous patron and friend, as did also the 
rich bankers Agostino Chigi (the Rothschild of his time) 
and Bindo Altoviti, whoso portrait, at the age of twenty, 
now at Munich, is one of the most beautiful that Raphael 
ever produced. 

A series of rooms in the Vatican, over the Appartamenti 
Borgia, were already decorated with frescos by Bonfigli, 
Perugino, Piero della Francesca, Andrea del Castagno, 
Signorelli, and Sodoma ; but so rapidly had the taste oi 
the time changed that Julius II. decided to sweep them 



Fig. 3. — Plan showing position of Baphael’ s frescos in the stanze. 

A, Stanza della Segnatnra (1509-11) : 1, Disputa; 2, School of Athens, 
S, Justinian giving his code to Trelxmian ; 4, Gregory IX. giving decretals to 
a jurist ; 5 (over the window), Three Virtues ; 6 (over the other w indow), Apollo 
and n group of poets on Mount Parnassus ; vault with medallions of Poetry, 
Theology, Science, and Justice, and other paintings. B. Stanza d’Eliodoro 
(1511-14) : 7, Expulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple; 8, Mass of Bolscna; 
0, St Peter freed from prison ; 10, Attila repulsed t>y Leo I. ; vault v itli scenes 
from Old Testament, by pupils. C. Stanza dell’ Incendio (1517), nearly all 
painted by pupils ; 11, Burning of the Borco ; 12, Victory of Leo IV. over the 
Saracens at Ostia ; IS, Coronation of Charlemagne by Leo III. in St Peter s ; 
14, Oath of Leo III. before Charlemagne. D. Sain di Costantino, painted by 
pupils (1520-24) ; 15 and 1G, oil-paintings of Comitas and Jnstitia attributed 
to Baplmel ; 17, 17, great fresco of the Defeat of Maxentius. I? E. Partol 
Baphael's loggia, by his pupils. F. Chapel of Nicholas V., painted by Fra 
Angelico G. Cortile of Bramante. 

all away and re-cover the walls with paintings in the more 
developed but less truly decorative style of Raphael. It 
was not without regret that Raphael saw the destruction 
o f this noble series of frescos. One vault, that of th e 

3 To judge of the authorship of a portrait from internal evidence is 
especially difficult, as in so many cases the strong individuality of the 
person represented obscures that of the painter. 

4 Mai vasia, Felsina pittrice, Bologna, 1678, was the first to publish 
this letter; see also Mfintz, Raphael, sa Vie, fcc., p. 315, Paris, 1881. 
Minghetti (N’nova Antologia, 1883) throws doubt on the date of this 

8 Miintz, “ Michel-Ange et Baphael a la eonr de Borne,” Oaz. des 
B. Arts, March and April 1882, and Lcs Arts d la cour des Papes, voL 
iii., Paris, 1884. 
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most skilful piece of decorative work; and he also set n 
naoilsto copy a number of portrait-heads m the frescos 
ef P Picro della Francesca before they were destroyed. 

Fie 3 shows the positions of Baphael’s frescos in the stanre, 
ivhicb bo tli from their sire and method of lighting, are 
i«ry unsuited for the reception of these large pictures. 
The two most important rooms (A and B) are small, and 

later ones an stjk, lowing the commencement^ tranahonfrom 

I,,, Florentine to his '‘Roman manner ; as a decorator e woik 
13 very superior to the other frescos; the figures »» »“^ ^ ““’K 
in scale, as was suited to the very moderate size of the loom, anil 
tlie whole is arranged mainly on one plane, without those mroiig 
ffTects of wrspectiie which arc so mimited to the > decorative ticat- 
i lent of a* wall surface In its religions sentiment too it far excels 
my of the latei stanze paintings, 
retaining mneh of the sacred charac- 
ter of earner Florentine and 1'mhnan 
art As a srheme of decoration it ^ >„•> 
appears to lme been suggested by %•"' ' ' 

some of tlie cailv apsidal mosaics. / 
fig 4 shows the disposition of itsp-, 
main mas-es, winch seem to indicate iC o'Ay _. . „ 

*he eaned teoess of an apse Gold t ,"j^ 4 .JoKFVy r ; 

is largely used, with ranch richness t-'. "i-aT'-i- \ 

of eflect, while the later purely 

inctoml frestto liaie little or none. ^ 4> _j) iaswm t() s!l0ff wain 
Die subject of this magnificent pain t- j llieJ 0 f ( j ie j),,, TOlfl sugsest- 
,„g is the hierarchy of the church on , u h mo ^odc- 

earth and its glorv in heaven.* Tlie ' twB ^ 
angels in the upper tier and the unde 

cherubs who cam- the hooks of the Gos]«ls arc among the most 
beautiful figures that Raphael ei cr painted, . 

The painting on the lault of this loom is the nest in date, and 
shows farther transition towards the “Roman manner.” In his 
treatment of the whole Raphael has, with ranch advantage, been 
partly guidul by the painting of PerngWs vault in the ne\t loom 
(C) " Though not without faults, it is a very skilful piece of de- 
coration, the pictures are kept subordinate to the lines of I he 
vault, and their small scale adds greatly to the apparent size of the 
whole A gieit part of the ground is' gilt, marked with mosaic- 
like sipiares, a common praitice with decorative painters,— not 
intended to deceive the eic, hut simply to git e a softer texture to 
the gilt sui face by breaking np its otherwise monotonons glare. 
The principal medallions m each cell of this quadripartite vault 
are leiy graceful female figures, representing Theology, Science, 
Justice, and Poetir. Smaller subjects, some almost miniature like 
tu scale, are arranged in the intermediate spaces, and each has 
some special meaning in reference to the medallion it adjoins ; some 
of thc-e are painteu m warm monoehioine to suggest has-icliefs. 
Tlie fine punting of the Flaying of ilarsyas is interesting as show- 
tag Raphael’s study of antique sculpture: the figure of Jlareyas 
E a copy of a Roman statue, of which several replicas exist, the 
rery bsratofnl little picture of the Temptation of Eve recalls Albei t 
Durer’s treatment of that subject, though only vaguely. Mueh 
mutual admiration existed between Raphael and Duien in 1515 
Raphael sent tlie German artist a most masteilv life studv of two 
trade male figmra inov at Vienna) ; on it is' written in Albert 
Ourer s beautiful band the date and a record of Us being a gilt 
bora : Raphael. It is executed in red chalk, and was a studv for 
I ,ro figures in tho Battle of Ostia (see below). 

On the wall opposite the Dispute is tho so-called School of 
MiiCiis. hi this ana the succeeding frescos all notion of decova- 
tne treatment is thrown aside, and Raphael lias simply painted n 
roagmtieeut senes of paintings, treated as easel pictuies might 
!»X°s t0 hbeir architectural surround- 

— ff 8 1 “ c snl> jec t of tins noble fresco, in contrast to that opposite 

w p ™ ; 

™ ta " > B " iin - 

lain on this piratic •- ^ “ paWisInC snonojniphs in Got- 
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turn fwm A" ronitotonilv. Tlie central figures are Plato 


S?h the m5t cons,, mniato skill, including the whole “filo'ohea 
witB , tTjifcr iv. 133-H1), and a number of otliir 

famigha of Dan f ^ tha { s i, 0 ws )l0 sliglit acquaint- 

ance'with Se lmtorj' of pl.ilosophy nml science among the ancrent 
Greeks In tills selection we may fairly suppose that Raphael was 
aided by Bembo, Ariosto,* Castiglione, Bibinena, or others of the 
or scSrs who at this time thronged the papal court 
Many interesting portraits are introduced— Bmmantc as thcngid 
Archimedes, stooping over a gcometncal diagram ; ft bvaiitifuHmr- 



;,rh tliii poups aie arran^lis tnh«. with modification, from 

i Mount Painasaire, round a central figure of Apollo , it contain, 
mnny heads of great beauts and fin* portraits of Dante and 1 itrurilu 
The Voider, os a theologian, appeals also in the TJisputa. Om 
the opposite window (Xo. S) nrc graceful figures of the three chid 
Virtues, and at one side P>o. 41 Grigory IX. {# jrartiait of .Inlius 

1 . 1 . „r ral. in turret : Inside him is 

I.) lie- 
show* 

On the othci side Justiniar 


the influence of Jidorzo ila Foill 



1311-14 ; 8 it is so called from the fresco (Xo. 7 in fig. 3) represent- 
ing the expulsion of Helindoms from the Temple (2 Jlacc. ul *, an 
alfurioii to tire struggles betneen Louis Xll. ol France nml Julius 
II. The whole spilit of the subjects in this loom is le-s bioad and 
tolerant than in the Brat: no pagan ideas are admitted, and its 
chief motile is the glorifiintiou of tho pontificate, with insist, nee 
on the teui|>oral power. The main incident of this picture is the 
least successful put of it: the angel ai-itnnt mi the horse ir Haul- 
ing in dignity, and tho animal is poorly drawn, ns is also tho case 
with the horsis of Attila’s army in the iiisco opposite. The group 
of women and rhildreu on the left is, hwmei, very beautiful, and 
the figures of Julius II. and his attendant* are most nobly design id 
aud painted with peat rigour. The tall standing figure of Marc 
Antonio Raimondi, as one of the pope’s heat era, is a man cllons piece 
of portrait paiiiting, ns is also the next figure who Inara his mine 
on a seioll-IO . PETRO . DE . POLIARIIS . OREMOXEK. 
Behind, Giulio Romano is represented as auotliu jnj.al attcmlant. 
’ibis picture was completed m 1512. Oier the window (Xo. S) is 
the scene of the Miracle at Bolsena of 1201, when the leal presence 
was piored to a doubting priest by the ajipeauiice of blood -st.ains 
on the Corporal (see Oimirro). Julius 11. i« introduced kneeling 
behind the altar ; and the Ion er spaces on each side of the w indow s 
nrc filled with two groups, that oil the lift with women, that on 
the right with officers of the papil guard. Tlie last grenip is ono 
of tho most masterly of all tniougliout the stanze: each face, a 
careful jkii trait, is a man cl of expression and power, ami the 
technical skill with which the whole is painted to the utmost 
degree of finish, almost without anv tempera touches, is most 
wonderful. The nest fresco in date (So. 10) is that or the Rcpnl. 
sion of Attila fiom the walls of Rome by Leo I- miraculously aided 
by the apparitions of St Peter and St" Paul ; it contains another 
allusion to the pried quarrels with France. It was begun in the 
lifetime of Julius II., but was only half finished at tlie time of his 
death in 1513 ; tires it happens that the portrait of his successor, 
the Medici pope Leo X., appeals twice over, first as a cardinal 
lining bemud the pojic, painted before tho death of Julius II., and 
aram in the character ol S. Leo, instead of the portrait of Julius 
which Raphael was about to paint. 18 Attila w ith his savage-looking 
army is not the most successful pai t of the fresco : tbelioracx arc 
a ay wooden in appearance, and the tight-fitting scale aunour, pnt 
on in some impossible way without any joints, gives a iciy unreal 
.mil theatnea! look to the picture, fart is the work of pupils. 

w lolj lip painted the Delivoranco of 8t Peter fiom Prison, with 

** AllOhtO IWfctl Kniiia t'wiod ntui'ni- <i.. n i* .* ^rm r,r *TT.'“ 


, r ri'iS m Sn“ ,V "if 5 ?**® £ |" 5 mw," «s amMssartw'irora me CuC 
orj errara to Julias XI„ — tlie first tune in 150 >. 

■ Th?SA f « ,ro c ’ fS, I tD5 ? T - now** «ic Picture gal'.eryot the Vatican, 
a hSh lSlli T“ h ' lc ? "d 1 ’ 1 scenes from the Old It stamen t «i 
. re>to reil; fl«j are prebaWy tlie uark of Gmlla 

“ccoiwtii sway ore sen- unsnecessftil,-a striMna contrast 
B 5’ la<!l ln so™' C and A. Sre dVcn 
^ tnueb used V) ltapliael $ scliool are liAlilc ia inian* 
m P os ^ c ^ ses been coiMoly rc^irtL Tbme u/tS 

SLwtatJSSS’^'' 1 ' mi in r,rt5 11,5 a ““ p te 

AAirts Jliuml MlWeiv 0 ™, V *J""T Julius If. in the ploea 

W* « homIZtt, nS oahSrek^ther^ ***** « 
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a further political allusion (No. 9). It is very skilfully arranged 
to fit in tlie awkward space round the window, and is remarkable 
for an attempt, not much suited 'for fresco-painting, to combine 
and contrast the three different qualities of light coming from the 
moon, the glory ronnd the angel, and the torches of the sentinels. 

Tor room C Raphael designed and partly painted the Incendio del 
I’orgo (No. 11), a fire in the IJorgo or Leonine City, which was 
miraculously stopped by Leo IV. appearing and making tlie-sigu 
of the cross at a window in the Vatican. In the background is 
shown the facade of the old basilica of St Peter, not yet destroyed 
when tliis fresco was painted. One group on the left, in the fore- 
ground, is remarkable for its ■vigour and powerful drawing ; the 
motive is taken from the burning of Troy ; a fine nude figure of 
/Eneas issues from the burning houses hearing on his back the old 
Anchises and lending the hoy Ascanius by the hand. Some of the 
female figures are designed with much grace and dramatic power. 
3Iany studies for this picture exist This is the last of tlie stanze 
frescos on which Raphael himself worked. Otliers^tlcsigned liy 
him and painted by Giulio Romano, Gianfraucescp Fcnni, and other 
pupils were the Rattle of Ostia (No. 12), a y (fry nobly composed 
picture, and the Oath of Leo 111. before ^Charlemagne (No. 14). 
The other great picture in this room (No. 13), the Coronation of 
Charlemagne (a portrait of Francis I.pef] France), is so very inferior 
in composition that it is difficult tp -believe that Raphael even made 
a sketch for it. Tlie enormou ^fresco of tlie Defeat of Maxentius 
by Constantine (room D, Np,.'i7) was painted by Giulio Romano, 
soon after Raphael's dcatli^from a sketch by the latter ; it is eveu 
more harsh and disagreeable in colour than most of Giulio Romano's 
early frescos. 1 * Ajnfaig the other very inferior frescos in this great 
hall are two female figures (Nos. 15 and 16) representing Comitas 
and Jjastitia, jointed on the wall in oil colonrs, very harmonious 
and rich in tyiiie ; they are usually, though wrongly, attributed to 
Raphael himself. 

Tccknico.y Methods employed in Raphaels Frescos. — Having 
made many- studies, both nude -and draped, for single figures and 



Fto. 5. — Heads of Raphael and Sodomn from the School of Athens, 
showing incised lines and “fresco edges." 

groups, the painter made a small drawing of tlie whole composi- 
tion, which was enlarged by his pupils with the help of numbered 
squares, drawn all over it, to the full size required, 5 on paper or 
canvas. Holes were then pinched along the outlines of the cartoon, 
and the design pounced through on to an undercoat of dry stncco 
on the wall, with pounded charcoal and a stiff brush. Over this, 

1 See Montagnani, Sala di Costantino, Rome, 1834. Though lie 

was never a good colourist, the great frescos by Giulio Romano in the 

Palazzo del Te, Mantua, show some improvement ns compared with his 

Roman work. 

5 These three stages were usually distinguished as study , shetch, 

and cartoon. 


early in the morning, a patch of wet stncco was laid, about enough 
to serve for the day's painting ; this of course obliterated the out- 
line on the wall, and the part covered by the patch was again 
sketched in by freehand, with a point on the wet stncco, so as to 
be a guide for the outline traced with the brash and the subsequent 
painting. A line impressed on the wet stucco was easily smoothed 
out, hut a touch of the_ brush full of pigment sank deeply into the 
moist stucco, and could not easily bo eimeed. It will thus be seen 
that in fresco painting the only use of pouncing the whole design 
on to the wall was to keep the general positions of the figures right, 
nnd was no guide as to the drawing of each separate part. Fig. 5 
shows the portrait-heads of himself and Perugino, at the extreme 
left- of the School of Athens; on this are visible many of the 
impressed sketch-lines, and also part of tlie “fresco edge” of the 
patch on which this part is painted. The heads in this figure aro 
less than one day’s work. It will be seen that there is no attempt 
at any accuracy of drairing in the impressed lines. Raphael, especi- 
ally in his later frescos, worked with wonderful rapidity: three 
life-sized busts, or half a full-length figure, more than life-size, 
was a not unusual day’s work. In some of the frescos the edges 
of each day’s patch of stncco can easily be traced, especially in the 
Incendio del Borgo, which has a strong side light. In the Disputa 
much use was made of tempera in the final touches, but less was 
used in the subsequent frescos, owing to his increasing mastery of 
the difficulties of the process. 

The paintings in the stanze were only- a small part of 
Raphael's work between 1509 and 1513. To this period 
belong tbe Madonna of Foligno (Vatican), painted in 1511 
for Sigismondo Conti; it is one of his most beautiful 
compositions, full of the utmost grace and sweetness of 
expression, and appears to be wholly the work of bis hand. 
Tt has suffered much from repainting. Of about the same 
date are tbe gem-like Garvagh Madonna (National Gallery, 
bought for ,£9000 ; once in the possession of the Aldo- 
brandini family), the Diademed Virgin of tlie Louvre, and 
the Madonna del Pesce at Madrid. The last is a very 
noble picture, but the design is more pleasing than the 
colour, which, like other paintings of Raphael’s at Madrid, 
suggests the inferior touch of a pupil ; it was executed in 
1513 for S. Domenico in Naples. In addition to other 
easel pictures a number of his finest portraits belong to 
this period — that of Julius H. (Uffizi), 3 of which a good 
replica or contemporary copy exists in the National Gallery, 
the so-called Fornarina in the Palazzo Barberifli, the Bal- 
dassare Castiglione of the Louvre, and the unfinished por- 
trait of Federigo Gonzaga of Mantua. 

When Giovanni de’ Medici, at the age of thirty-eight, 
became pope as Leo X., a period of the most glowing 
splendour and reckless magnificence succeeded the sterner 
rule of Julius II. Agostino Chigi, the Sienese financier, 
was the chief of those whose lavish expenditure contributed 
to enrich Rome with countless works of art. For him 
Raphael painted, in 1513-14, the very beautiful fresco 
of the Triumph of Galatea in his new palace by the Tiber 
bank, the Villa Faraesina, and also made a large series of 
magnificent designs from Apuleius’s romance of Cupid 
and Psyche, which were carried out by a number of his 
pupils. 4 These cover the vault and lunettes of a large 
loggia (now closed in for protection) ; in colouring they 
are mostly harsh and gaudy, 5 as is usually the case with 
the works of his pupils, a great contrast to the fresco of 
the Galatea, the greater part of which is certainly the 
master’s own work. 6 For the same patron he painted 

a A- very line ancient copy of this portrait is in the Pitti Palace ; 
certain peculiarities in its execution show it to be by some Venetian 
painter, as was pointed out to the present writer hy Mr Fairfax 

Murray. ■ . , 

4 chiefly by Giulio Romano, Gianfrancesco Penni, ana Giovanni da 
Udine; much injury lias been done to these ’frescos by repainting, 
especially in the coarse blue of tbe ground. 

6 These and other frescos by his pupils are much disfigured by the 
disagreeable hot tone of tbe flesh, very unlike the pearly tone of tbs 
flesh of Galatea. 

6 Dorigny, Psychis et Amoris 'fabula a Raphaels, &c , Rome, loiJb ; 
and Grnner, Fresco Decorations in Italy, London, 1854, pis. 16-18. 
Tlie group of the Triton and Nymph on the left of the composition was 
nrobably executed by Giulio Romano. 
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(also in 151 3) liis celebrated Sibyls in S. Maria della Pace, 
— figures of exquisite grace, arranged with perfect skill 
in an awkward space. It is not ■without reason that 
Vasari gives these the highest position among his fresco- 
paintings. 1 Agostino tihigi also employed Raphael to 
build for him a private chapel in S. Maria del Popolo, and 
to make a series of cartoons to be executed in mosaic on 
the inner dome. 5 The central medallion has a figure of 
God among clouds and angel boys, such as Raphael drew 
with unrivalled grace (fig. 6), and around are the eight 



known about the Madonna di S. Sisto, tho glory of the 
Dresden Gallery ; no studies or sketches for it exist. In 
style it much resembles the Madonna di Foligno ; it is 
less injured by restoration than the latter. 

Among the latest works of Raphael are the large St 
Michael and the Devil, in the Louvre, signed “Raphael 
Urbinas pingebat, jedxviii.,'’ and the very beautiful. por- 
trait of the Violin-player, in the Sciarra-Colonna Palace in 
Rome, also dated 1518 ; this last bears much resemblance 
to the painter himself. The British Museum possesses 
one of Raphael’s finest portraits, though only a chalk 
drawing, that of his friend the painter Timoteo della Vite, 
a masterpiece of expression and vigour; it is executed in 
black and red > aT| d is but little inferior in chromatic effect 
to an oil-p&j. ntin Si ft i5 life-size, and is executed with 
wonderful skilled evident keen interest in the subject. 


* ' r 

Fie. 6. Mosaic of God creating the stars, from the Chigl eliapel, in 
centre of dome, designed by Raphael, f 

planets, each with its pagan deity and directing angel 8 
-He has not hampered himself by any of the usual rules 
which should apply to the designing of mosaic ; they are 
simply treated as pictures, with almost deceptive effects 
o perspective. The execution of these brilliant mosaics 
was carried out by the Venetian Luigi della Pace, whose 
signature is introduced on the torch of Cupid in the panel 

representing the star Venus (Ludovico della 

Pace Veneziano fecit, 1516). These mosaics 
are stdl as perfect and brilliant as if they 
were the work of yesterday. Probably in 
the early years of Leo X TP.irrn tpora rwatwi 4-n, 


wyvaM ICO UltJIUSejLVeS, wont 

after many vicissitudes, hung in a gafief}' * n w,c ' atican ; 
the set is complete, thus preserving the desj£ n °f the three 
lost cartoons. The existing seven, after being cut u l> into 
strips for use on the looms, were bought by tRubens for 
Charles I. c Tho tapestry copies are executed w*i tb wonder- 
ful skill, in spite of Raphael’s having treated tb? subjects 
m a purely pictorial way, with little regard to\ tl,e exi- 
gencies of textile work. The designs are reversed ? ln ^ fbc 
colours far more brilliant than those of the cartoon* muclt 
gold and silver being introduced. The nohle fitfpc of 

f 'll XI e-ft- t il.> T\ _ 1 * . * . < -m— C? 1“ .« 

fu T 1 , • . « fhn 
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7 'ft yesieruay. rrobably in I r 10 ID ! 

J ’. ca , r,S X -’ s re, S n "' ere Pajnted'thiliSdOTna 

2d tUn?i6W?’ * S ; GeC « a at BoIo e na (^t com- 
ind ■ 16 \ the * ,niature V >siou of Ezekiel (Pitta) 

slifll lljp: 


i Th — __ .wme is 

- In accordance with Dint.’?? Popolo, Borne, 1839. 

, ‘ U p eria> “fl ie 71?“ D t ; t S h fJ em9 .“ PM 0 . 

% painted for BhUp 'J h ® s P“»h royal collection, was orMn- 
part of ■* % CrimweK 

position, though , lo t the execution Tf ?v * ?? mpton Co «rt. The com- 
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«uiouucea. xiie noble fie', 1 " 
Christ 111 the Dehvcryof the Keys to St Peter is i> tho 
tapestry much disfigured by the addition of a minuter of 
large gold stars all over the drapery, which spoil the sA in P ,e 

time ^ (° d 4‘ , The rich fram °work round eachVP ic ' 
ture, designed by Raphael’s pupils, probably by Penni /» nd 

Giovanni da Udine, exists in the tapestries and adds ureAb’ 

The w«e eSeS & 

b£d and - th ? fi "? hed tapestries were first 

bited their place m the Sistme chapel on 26th Deceni ber 
1 j 19 — a very short time- for the weaving of such /wge 

are d ln!t b0ratD p, . ct f es - The th ™ of which the cartci*»' 3 

version^ oTTK of St Stephen, the <$°n- 

aersion of St Paul, and St Paul in Prison at Philb$t« 

Probably no pictures are better known or have been nfc 

Tr€LtT d ,-° r i oi r t,m " «Sn 

ordered two altar-pieces for ° f 1Sarbon ( ae ’ 

Raphael, the other by ]LhLt one V y 
del Piombo (see Sebastian' ^ 

is the noble Resurrection of hy ^ atter tenter 

Gallei,, in a, SrtJ rf rtS'lCv ®“ io " aI 
important aid from MichehnS e Une , tlan received 

Raphael’s picture exist, showiuw tlmt st "dies fer 

Paint a Resurrection of Chrii n !„ afc . first tended 

tiano’s subject, but soon altppp/l 1 • 3 , a P endan t to Sebas- 
figu ration/ The 2£ or n «ic T ra „ s . 

through the Oxford ^ Liffe Wi ^ ng5tUd i CSarescattere d 
1 g> hlUe > Wi »dsor, and some private 


tion, and remaineVnt Bamptwi Court ni b " ,k 0f Ci,arIcs ’ s Police. 

faJM’e Tapeten m *•***, 

^ric/mmne, Path^wo ’ 1878 ’ and M6nte > * U 

these - derived 

they were made at Brussels P? neo ' ,s! 5' ti'ou s I,t t 0 have heeu woven • 
o the Vatican am nokter Tt« # J* "&** ^ 'S 

textile work 5 t aU0W€d 10 see these pricdcss Samples of 
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collections. A great part of the lower group was un- 
finished at the time of the painter’s sudden death in 1520, 
and a good deal of the heavy colouring of Giulio Bomano 
is visible in it. On the death of Bapliael the picture be- 
came too precious to send out of Borne, and Cardinal de’ 
Medici contented himself with sending the Besurrection of 
Lazarus to Narbonne. The Transfiguration was bequeathed 
by him. to the monks of S. Pietro in Montorio, in whose 
church it remained till it was stolen by (Napoleon I. It 
now hangs in the Yatican Gallery. 

Architectural ll’ork. 1 — Though he designed hut few buildings, 
Raphael's great repute even in this branch of art is shown by tlio 
fact that Bramante, before his death in March 1514, specially 
requested that Raphael should be made his successor as chief archi- 
tect of St Peter’s. To this most important post he was appointed 
by a brief of Leo X., dated 1st August 1514. The progress of St 
Peter's was, however, too slow for him to leave much mark on its 
design. Another work of Bramantc’s, completed by Raphael, was 
the graceful Cortile di S. Damaso in the Vatican, including the 
loggie, which were decorated with stucco-rclicfs and paintings of 
sacred subjects by his pupils under his own supervision, but only 
very partially from his designs. 2 The Palazzo dell' Aqniia, built 
for*Giovauni*Battista Branconio, and destroyed in tlio 17th eeiiturv 
during the extension of St Peter’s, was one of Raphael’s chief works 
as an architect He also designed the little cross church, domed 
at the intersection like a miniature St Peter’s, called S. Eligio 
degli Orefici, which still exists near the Tiber, almost opposite tire 
Farnesina gardens, a work of hut little merit. According to M, 
Geymfiller, whose valuable work, Lntfadlo come Ardiilctto, Milan, 
1SS3, lias done so mueh to increase onr knowledge of this subject, 
the Villa Farnesina of Agostino Chigi, nsually attributed to Poruzzi, 
was, as well as its palace-like stables, designed by Raphael ; hut 
internal evidence makes this very difficult to believe. It has too 
mnch of the delicate and refined character of the 15th century for 
Raphael, whose taste seems to have been strongly inclined to" the 
more developed classic style, of which Palladio afterwards became 
tlio chief exponent. The Palazzo Yidoui, near S. Andrea della 
Valle, also in Rome, is usually attributed to Rajiliael, hut an 
original sketch for this in Peruzzi’s own hand has recently been 
identified among the collection of drawings at Siena ; this, how- 
ever, is not a certain proof that the design was not Raphael's, if. 
Geymiiller lias, however, shown that the Villa Madama, on the 
slopes of Monte Mario above Rome, was really designed by him, 
though its actual carrying out, and the unrivalled stucco-reliefs 
which make its interior one of the mo3t magnificent palaces In the 
world, are duo to Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine, as men- 
tioned in Vasari's life of the latter. 3 The original design for this 
villa made hv Raphael himself lias been discovered by M. Gcv- 
raiiller. Another architectural work was the little Cliigi cliapel in 
S. Maria del Popolo, built in 1516, for the dome of which the 
above-mentioned mosaics were designed (see fig. 6). At the time 
of liis death he was preparing to build liimscli a handsome palace 
near the church of S. Eligio ; the deed for the purchase of its site 
was signed by him only a few days before his last short illness. 
ThougTi not completed till 1530, the Palazzo Pandolfmi at Florenco 
was also designed by him ; it is a dull scholastic building without 
any special beauty either in proportion or treatment of the mass ; 
it is illustrated by Montigny and Fainin, Architecture Toscanc,. 
Paris, 1815, pis. 33-36. 

A sober criticism of Raphael’s architectural works must force one 
to refuse him a high position in this branch of art. Ill the church 
of S. Eligio and the Chigi cliapel lie is merely a copyist of Bramante, 
and his more original works show but little power of invention or 
even mastery of the first principles of architectural design. His 
details are, lioweyer, often delicate and refined (especially in the 
Palazzo Pandolfini), and lie was supremely successful in the decora- 
tive treatment of richly ornamented interiors when he did not, as 
in some of the Vatican stanze, sacrifice the room to the frescos on 
its walls. 

Sculpture. — That Vasari is right in attributing to him the model 
for the beautiful statue of Jonah in the Chigi chapel (fig. 7) is 
borne witness to by two important documents, which show that 
his almost universal talents led him to attempt with success the 

1 See Ojetti, Diseorso su Rafaello Architetto, Pome, 1SS3, tmt more especially 
Bcyinfiller’s work mentioned below, and Ills Projets Primit&s pour la Das. de S. 
Pierre, Paris, 3875-80. 

2 See 3t«nanl, la Bibbln sidle Loggie del VatUxmo, Rome ; Anon., Dlpinti 
stile toggle del Vatieano, Rome, 1811 ; and Grimor, Fresco Decorations, London, 
1854, pis. 1-5. Too great a share in the decoration of the loggie is nsually given 
to Raphael ! not only the harsh colour but also the feebleness of much of the 
drawing shows that he can have had but little to do with it. 

3 See Gruner, Fresco Decorations, &c., London, 1854, pis. 6-22, and Rn/Taelle 

Sant!, Ornati della Villa Madama, tec., Rome, 1875. Two other little known 

hat very heantifnl architectural works, executed under Raphael’s Influence 

by his pupils, are the bath-room of Cardinal Bibbiona in the Vatican and tlio 

bath-room of Clement VII. In the castle of S. Angelo, both richly decorated 

with delicate stucco-reliefs and paintings, treated a'ter a classical model. 


preliminary part of the sculptor’s art, though there is no evidence 
to show that lie ever worked on marble. 4 * One of these is a letter 
written to Michelangelo to warn him that Raphael had been in- 
vading his province as a sculptor by modelling a hoy, which had 
bean executed in marble by a pnpil, and was a work of much 
beauty. Again, after Lis death his friend Baldassare Castiglione, 
in a letter dated 8tli May 1523, asks his steward in Rome “if 
Giulio Romano still possesses a certain boy in marble by Raphael 
and what liis lowest price for it would he,” — “s’egli [Giulio Romano] 
1m put quel puttino di marmo di mano di JRaflaello c per quanto si 
daria air ultimo.” A group in mai ~ " 

Playfellow, now in 
tlio St Petersburg 
Hermitage, has been 
erroneously supposed 
to be Raphael’s “put- 
tino,” which has also 
been identified with 
a statuette of a child 
till recently at Flor- 
ence in the possession 
of Signor Molini.* 

The statue of Jonali 
was executed in 
marble by Loren- 
retto, a Florentine 
sculptor ; and it re- 
mained in his studio 
for many years after 
Raphael’s death. The 
South Kensington 
Museum possesses a 
small clay sketch for 
this beautiful group, 
slightly diilerent 
from the marble; it 
is probably the ori- 
ginal design by the 
master's own hand. 

The whole feeling of 
the group— a beauti- 
ful youth seated on 
a sea -monster — is 
purely classical, nnd 
the motive Is prob- 
ably taken from _ „ _ — — „ _ , , 

sonic antidue statue /•^—Statue of «Jod«i1i m tlic Gliigi chnpclj 
representing Ariou <fc«S»ed naplmcl, sculptured by Lorcn- 
or Taras on a dol- zetto » heroic size. 

phin.® Being intended for a church it was necessary to give the 
figure n sacred name, aud hence the very incongruous title that it 
received. There is no trace of Raphael’s hand in the design of tho 
other statue, an Elijah by Lorenzctto, though it also is ascribed to 
liim by Vasari. 

Lesser Arts practised hij llajihad . — Like other great artists, 
Raphael did not disdain to practise the lesser branches of art: a 
design for a silver perfume-burner with female caryatids is preserved 
in an engraving by Marco da Ravenna ; and he also designed two 
handsome repoussd salvors for Agostino Chigi, drawings for which 
are now at Dresden. In designs for tarsia -work and wood -carv- 
ing lie was especially skilful ; witness the magnificent doors and 
shutters of tho stanze executed - by his pupil Giovanni Baiile of 
Siena. 7 Tho majolica designs attributed to him were by a name- 
sake and relation called Ratlaello di Ciarla ; 8 and, though many 
fine dishes and ewers of Brbino and other majolica are decoratec 
with Raphael’s designs, they are all taken from pictures or engrav- 
ings, not specially done by him for ceramic purposes. "With the 
frivolity of liis age Leo X. occasionally wasted Raphael’s skill on 
unworthy objects, such as the scenery of a temporary theatre ; and 
in 1516 tlio nope set him to paint in fresco the portrait life-size 
of a large elephant, the gift of tho king of Portugal, after the 



4 See note on p. SCO, vol. iv., of Jlilanesl's edition of Vasari, Florence, 1870. 
To one branch of tlio sculptor's art, practised under Raphael's supervision, 
belong tlie elaborate and delicately executed stucco-rclicfs of tlie loggie and 
elsewhere. Among these occur many panels with figure-subjects, huge in 
scale and important in composition ; those executed during bis lifetime are 
free from tlie too pictorial character which is an obvious limit in the very 
magnificent reliefs of the Villa Jfadama. 

3 See Appendix, p. 406, vol. iv., of Milanesi’s edition of Vasari; Rembadi, 
Del pulto . . . di Rafaello, Florence, 1872; Geimnreili, Sopra una Sculturadl 
Rafaello, Florence, 1873. Tlie evidence whieli would attribute this piece of 
sculpture to Raphael is almost worthless. See on the Bt Petersburg group, 
GuMdonoff, Ueber die den Raphael zugeschr. Marmorgruppe, St Petersburg, 1872. 

c Compare this latter subject on reverses of the beautiful didracliins of 
Tarentum, c. SOO r.c. , 

1 The very beautiful and elaborate choir-stalls of the church of S. Pietro dc 
Cnsincnsi at Perugia, with panels carved in relief, executed in 1535 by Stciimo 
da Bergamo, are mainly adapted from Raphael’s designs. 

8 Cninpori, Sotlzie Star. a. Maiolica di Ferrara, 3d ed., Pcsaro, 1879, pis 
132-133. 
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animal was dead. 1 This elephant is also introduced among the 
stucco reliefs of the Vatican loggie; with the poetaster Barrabal 

. ... • l. An tfo Vi'if'V. 


stucco reneiB wi ’ "T ":onj- 
sitting in mock triumph on its back 
Raphael himself docs not 

unTurt vet this formed one of the many wanenes oi art wibku 
we relearned on under his supervision. A large number of h.s 
designs were engraved by his pupils Slarcantomo Raimondi (see 
vol xv. p. 530) and Agostiuo Veneziano. These valuable engrav- 
’ c from Raphael’s sketches, not from Ins finished pictures, 

» i • .U.u.linnn mnilii W tilA 


practised the art 
lies of art which 
number of his 
i Raimondi (see 
•alnablo engrav- 
ings are from Raphael’s sKctcnes, not irom ma uflished pictures, 
and in some cases they show important alterations made m the 
nf the rapture. Raimondi s engraving of the is. Cecilia 


ttiufi in mocK tnuiupi* uu v***.. 

Though Raphael himself does not nppcaT tolin vep~ - 

of en "Riving, vet this formed one of the mnny branches of art which 
■ • — J — supervision. A large > 

his pnpils Marcantoni 
no Veneziano. Tlicsc 
ketches, not from liis f 
ow important altcratic 
Raimondi’s engraving 


ings are from Raphae 
and in some cases the. 

execution of the picture, xunmoiiui a «ign» u-s “■» — — 

of Bo!o"na in design is very inferior to that of the actual painting. 
Several of Raphael’s most important compositions arc known to us 
only by these early engravings, c.g., the Massacre of the Innocents 
(engraved by Raimondi), which is one of his finest works, both for 
skilful composition and for masterly drawing of the nude. Another 
magnificent design is M - .'Vi--."" -f ■ r i, containing a large 
number of figures ; the \ . f "'■■■■■ is a work of especial 

force and beauty. A ■ ’ rctia- about to stab 

herself is also one of his most lovely figures. Many of Raphael’s 
studies for Marcantonio’s engravings still exist. 

Archeology. — As an antiquary Raphael deserves to take fhe 
highest rank. His report 3 to Leo A. in 1518 is an eloquent plea 
for the preservation of ancient buildings, In_1515_hc had been 
appointed by Leo X. inspector of all excavations in 1‘omc and 
within 10 miles round. His careful study of the antique, both 
statues and modes of decoration, is clearly shown in many of Ids 
frescos, and especially in tho graceful stucco reliefs and painted 
grotteschi, of which lie and his pupils made such skilful use in 
the decorations of the Vatican loggia, the Villa Madama, awl 
elsewhere. 4 

Raphael's Fame . — ■'When we consider the immense field 
over which his labours were spread and the strong personal 
individuality which appears in all these varied branches of 
art, together with the almost incrediblo number of paint- 
ings that issued from his studio, it will bo seen that he 
must have laboured with an amount of unflagging industry 
which has perhaps never been surpassed, and that too in a 
time and in a city of which the social habits and luxurious 
splendour certainly threw every possible temptation in the 
way of steady application and regular work. 

Among all the painters of the world none has been so 
universally popular as Raphael, or has so steadily main- 
tained his pre-eminent reputation throughout the many 
changes in taste which have taken place in the last three 
and a half centuries. Apart from his combined merits as 
a draughtsman, colourist, and master of graceful composi- 
tion, he owes the constancy of admiration which has been 
felt for him partly to the wide range of his subjects, but 
stall more to the wonderful varieties of his style. If tho 
authorship of his paintings were unknown, who would 
guess that the Sposalizio of the Brera, the Madonna del 
Baldacchmo of the Pitti, and the Transfiguration could 
possibly be the work of one painter? In his earliest pic- 
tures lie touches the highly spiritual and sacred art of the 
lerugian Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, while in his latest Roman 
work he is fully embarked in the pagan spirit of tho last 
development of the Renaissance, already on the brink of 
the most rapid decline. In the seventeen or eighteen years 
vrhich composed his short working life he passed through 
stages of development for which a centuzy would not Imve 
seemed too long while other painters lived through the 
same changeful time with but little alteration in thei? 
manner of work. Perugino, who outlived his wonderful 

niT/ eted w,- 2 ? Tiaphsel ’ s Sau Severe 

style differing but little from his paintings executed in 
the previous century. b u ln 

basely?’ ^ h iMCribed * ^-“Better to rife than live 

« Z—X, Rome, 

October ami November 1880. K °° 0 ^ aej d&A Arts, 

4 See Grayer, Raphael a VAntiguiU, Paris, 1364. 
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for a church, a large historical fresco, a portrait, or decor- 
ative scenes from classical mythology, he seems to excel 
equally in each ; and the widely different methods of 
painting in tempera, oil, or fresco are employed by him 
with apparently equal facility. His range of scale is no 
less remarkable, varying from a miniature, finished like an 
illuminated MS., to colossal figures in fresco dashed in 
with inimitable breadth and vigour. 

An additional glory is thrown round his memory by the 
personal beauty, charm of manner, and deep kindliness of 
heart which endeared him to all who knew him. 5 His 
sincere modesty was not diminished by his admission ns 
an equal by tlie princes of the church, the distinguished 
scholars, and the world-famed men of every class who 
formed the courts of Julius II. and Leo X, Jn accordance 
with the spirit of the age ho lived with considerable dis- 
play and luxury, and was approached with f Itc utmost 
deference by the ambassadors of foreign princes, whether 
their master desired a picture, or, as the duke of Ferrara 
did, sent to consult him on the best cure for smoky 
chimneys. To his pupils lie was ns a father, and they 
were all, as Vasari says, “vfntf Jaffa sua corfe.-ia ” ; they 
formed round him a sort of royal retinue, numbering about 
fifty youths, each talented in some branch of the arts/’ 
Giulio Romano and Gianfranceseo Pcnni, his two favourite 
pupils, lived with him in the Palazzo di IJranmnte, a house 
near St Peter’s, where he resided during the greater part 
of his life in Borne. This fine palace, designed bv Bm- 
mante, was destroyed in the 17th century at the same 
time as Raphael s Palazzo dell’ Aquiln. 

It is difficult to realize the furor of grief and enthusiasm 
excited by the master’s deatli on Good Friday lf*20, at the 
ago of thirty-seven exactly, after an attack of fever which 
lasted only ten days. His body was laid out in state in 
his studio, by the side of the unfinished Transfiguration, 
and all Rome flocked to the place for u last sight of the 
“divine pittorc.” His property amounted to about 
£ 30,000 ; Jus drawings and MSS. he left to Giulio 
Romano and Gianfranccsco Pcnni ; liis newly bought land 
to Cardinal Bibbiena, the uncle of tlie lady to whom he 
had been betrothed; there were liberal lwquests to his 
servants; and tho rest was mostly divided among his 
relatives at Urbino. He desired to be buried in the Pan- 
theon, under the noble dome which he and Rrnmante had 
dreamed of rivalling. His body is laid lieside an altar 
which he endowed with an annual chantry, and on the 
wall over it is a plain slab, with an inscription written by 
his fnend Cardinal Bembo. Happily his grave 1ms as yet 
escaped the disfigurement of a pretentions monument such 
as those erected to Michelangelo, Dante, and other great 

urn*?* 11 mS } T'? vcr ’ rei »ai»cd undisturbed: in 
ro °f enod . ar !j tho Jx>nes examined/ In March 

1883 a festival was held at Lrbino, on the occasion of the 
4th centenary of his birth, n „d on this occasion manv 
interesting nrticles on Raphael were published, csnecialk 

18§3 ^ ln tl 10 de Lausanne, March 
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(Paris, 1864), Lcs Vicrgcs dc Raphael (Paris, 1878), and Raphael, 
Pcinlrc dc Portraits (Paris, 1880) ; Grimm, DasLebcn Raphaels von 
Vrbino, Berlin, 1872 (intended specially to point out the errors of 
Vasari and Passavant, and not ■written in a very fair spirit) ; Gher- 
ardi, Della Vita di Rafaello, TJrbino, 1874 ; Springer, Raffael mid 
Michelangelo, Leipsic, 1S7S ; Perkins, Raphael and Michelangelo, 
Boston, 1878 ; Donnie, Knnst und Kunsilcr des Mittclallcrs, Leipsic, 
1878 (vol. iL of this valuable work, with many illustrations, is 
devoted entirely to Raphael and Michelangelo) ; Alippi, 11 Rafaello, 
TJrbino, 18S0 ; Clement, Michclange el Raphael, 5th ed. (improved), 
Paris, 1SS1; Eng. Muntz, Raphael, sa Vie, son CEuvre, Ac., Paris, 
1SS1 (this is on the whole the best single work on Raphael, both 
from its text and its numerous well-chosen illustrations) ; Passavant, 
Rafael und scin Voter, Leipsic, 1S39-5S (a valuable book, especially 
for its list of Raphael’s works : a new edition translated by Gunsti 
into Italian was published at Florence in 1SS2, but, though printed 
so recently, this edition is in no way superior to the French one of 
Lacroix, Paris, 1860, which, however, is a great advance on the 
original German text) ; Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Life and TVorts of 
Raphael, London, 1882-85 ; Eug. Miintz, Lcs Historiens cl les Cri- 
tiques de Raphael, Paris, 1SS3 (contains a good bibliography of the 
subject). The student of Raphael owes a special debt of gratitude 
for the recent labours of MM. Miintz, Grayer, and Geymiulor. 

Reproductions of Raphael's JVorte. — From tbe time'of Raimondi 
downwards no painter’s works have been so frequently engraved. 
The Calcografia Camerale (now railed Regia) of Rome possesses 
an enormous number of copper-plates of his pictures by a great 
mam* good (and bad) engravers of this and the last century. Elec- 
trotypes of the old coppers are still worked, and are published by 
the Stamperia at very moderate prices in the catalogue Nos. 736 
to 894 are the works of Raphael, including several books of engrav- 
ings containing whole sets, such as the Vatican loggio, Ac. A 
very complete collection of photographs from these and other en- 
gravings is published by Gutbier and Liibkc, RafacVs Tl r crl:e,sdmmt- 
liehc Tafclbilder und Freshen, Dresden, 1S81-82, in three large 
volumes, divided into classes, — pictures of the Madonna, frescos, 
stanze of tlie Vatican, tapestry cartoons, Ac. The descriptive text 
and life of Raphael are by Liibke. The Malcolm, Oxford, British 
Mnseum, Lille, Louyre, Dresden, and other collections of Raphael’s 
drawings have mostly been published in photographic facsimile, 
and an enormous number of illustrated monographs on single 
pictures exists. Braun’s autotypes of the stanze and Farnesina 
frescos are especially good. (J. TL 31.) 

RAPIN', Paui. de (1661-1725), sieur of Thoyras, 
French historian, was the son of Jacques de Papin, avocat 
at Castres (Tarn), where he was born on 25th "March 
1661. He was educated at the Protestant academy of 
Saumur, and in 1679 lie became an advocate, but soon 
afterwards entered the army. The revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685 and the death of his father, which 
happened two months afterwards, led him to come to 
England; but, unable to find employment there, he crossed 
to Holland and enlisted in the company of French volun- 
teers at Utrecht commanded by Daniel de Papin, his 
cousin-german! Hg accompanied the prince of Orange 
to England in 16S8, and the following year Lord Kingston 
made him ensign in his regiment, with which he proceeded 
to Ireland. He took part in the siege of Carrickfergus 
and the battle of the Boyne, and was shot through the 
shoulder at the battle of Limerick. Soon afterwards he 
was promoted captain ; but in 1693 he resigned in order 
to become tutor to the earl of Portland’s son. His next 
change was to return to his family, which he had settled 
at The Hague, aud there he continued some years. But, 
as he found his family increase, he resolved to retire to a 
more economical residence, and accordingly removed in 
1(0/ to Wesel, where he commenced his great work 
L’Eistoire d Anglcterre. Though he was of a strong con- 
stitution, the seventeen years’ application entirely ruined 
his health. He died in 1725. 

Rapin was also the author of a Dissertation sur les JFhigs cl lcs 
Torus, 1717. L’Eistoire (T Anglcterre, embracing the period from 
the invasion of. the Romans to the death of Charles L, was printed 
at The Hague in 1724 in 8 vols. It was translated into English, 
and improved with notes, by Tindal, in 2 vols. folio, 1725-31. 
Although the work of a foreigner, it is deservedly esteemed as one 
of the fullest and most impartial collections of'English political 
transactions extant, 

RASGRAD or Hesargrad, a town of Bulgaria, with a 
station about 2 miles distant on the Varna and Rustchuk 
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Railway, is situated on the Byaly Lorn, 970 feet above 
sea-level. It has increased in population during the last 
fifty years from 3000 to 10,000 inhabitants. In 1810 it 
was the scene of the defeat of the Turks by the Russians. 

RASHBA (tVycn) stands for three rabbins of various 
ages and various countries. 

1. R. Shime'on Bex El'azar was a Misknic teacher of 
the 2d century. 

2. " Rabbexu Shimshon Bex Abraham of Sens wrote 
commentaries on various Jlishnic treatises (see Misux.vn, 
vol. xvi. p. 506). 

3. R. Shelomoh Bex Abraham (or Ben [Ibn] Ad- 
dereth) was a disciple of Nachmanides, upon whom his 
master’s mantle had fallen (see Ramb.vx). He became 
chief rabbi of Barcelona. Here so many disciples from 
the neighbouring provinces flocked to him as to excite 
emulation among the Jews in the capital of Castile, who 
thereupon appointed the German Rabbi Asher b. Yehiel 
(Rosh). At the same time religious questions poured in 
upon him from all Israel, so that it is a marvel how he 
could go through his mere clerical work. 

His works extend over the whole Talmud, although not all of 
them are printed. But thousands of his Rcsponsa have been printed, 
while many others lie in 31S. at Cambridge (Add. 500). Of hi* 
other works, tlie enumeration of which would occupy columns, 
mention can be made only of his explanations of the Agadotli of 
the Babylonian Talmud, containing polemic against both Christians 
and Moslems (SIS., Univ. Carnb., Add. 1567, 1). On his part in 
the Maimonidean controversy see Schiller- Szincssv, Catalogue, i. 
187 sq. ‘(S. Jr. S.-S.) 

RASHBAM. Rabbexh Shemuel Bex Heir, commonly 
called, from his title and the initials of his own and his 
father’s names, Rashbam, was bom at Rameru (Ramerupt 
near Troyes, in France) about 1080. He was almost the 
greatest Talmudist of his time, the only two excelling him 
till 1105 being Raslii and later on his own younger brother, 
Rabbenu Ya'akob, better known as Rabbenu Tham. In 
Bible criticism and exegesis, however, he excelled all the 
men of the 11th and 12th centuries, even if we include 
R. Menahem b. Helbo, R. Yoseph Bekhor Sbor, and R. 
Yoseph Kara of the Franco -Ashkenazic school, and 
Abraham Ibn 'Ezra of the Sepharadic school. Rashbam 
was the son of Yokhebed, second daughter of Rashi (q.v.), 
and of Rabbenu Heir of Rameru (b. Sliemuel). He suc- 
ceeded his grandfather Rashi as head of the Rabbinical 
college, and probably also of the congregation, of Troyes. 
Later, however, we meet him at other places, e.g., Caen, 
Loudun. He died about 1160. 

Of his works the following are known. (1) Commentaries on 
the Bible : (n) his commentary on the Pentateuch, uncritically 
edited several times {ed. princcps, Berlin, 1705), and critically anil 
most ably for the first time by Rosiu of Breslau (1881, Svo) ; (h) 
commentaries on most of the other books of the Bible, tlie greater 
part of which are now lost, but the existence of which is in early 
times fully testified to. Those on Ecclesiastes and Canticles 1 wcio 
published by Dr Jellinek-nt Leipsic (1855, Svo); specimens of both 
books have been translated into English by Dr Ginsburg {Song oj 
Songs, London, 1857, and Cohdeth, London, 1S61). (2) Com- 

mentaries on the Babylonian Talmud ; of these we now possess only 
his supplements on Pcsahim (leaves 99b-121b), Baba. Bathrii 
(leaves 29a-176b), and Makkoth (leaves 19b sq. ; see tlie so-called 

Rashi on the Riph, in the Mishnali, iii. 5, catchword jpffl SjD). 
Commentaries on five other treatises are distinctly referred to by 
old authorities, 2 but Rashi's commentaries so thoroughly eclipsed 
all those written before and after him that none of them had a 
chance of surviving, except in the shape of a supplement. (3) 
Additamcnla or Tosaphoth ; sec Rabbiuovicz (r arix lecliones), il, 


1 The present writer cannot share the opinion of those who, because 
of the Agadic explanations with which that commentary abounds, call 
Bashbam’s authorship in question. Ibn 'Ezra himself, who was sober 
thinker enough, is compelled in Canticles to resort to tlie Babbinic 
explanation, — a proceeding and a method in which every modem com- 
mentator must take refuge, unless he wishes to explain the book as a 
merely profane one. 

8 See Berliner Magasin, Ac., vii. 186, and Or Sard a, in several 
places (comp. Magazin, il p. 100). 
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Of Ins controversies with Christians nothing is left except what is 
occasionally to he found in his commentary oil the Pentateuch. 
(6) On his hook on the calendar calculations sec Berliner Magazin, 
vu. p. 185. (7) On the true author of tho commentary on Aboth, 
ascribed to Eashham, 6ce Taylor, Ontnt., Xo. 20. (8) Although 
the attack on his hcmero-nyction theory (commentary on Gen. i. 
4, 5) was mode by Ihn 'Ezra [Jggcrclh Jlaxshnbbath ; see Ktrem 
ETcmcd, iv. pp. 150-178, ami Mibhnr Ilammttanarini by Nathan 
6. Shemncl, printed at Leghorn in' 1810, leaves 58a-CGa) in Hash- 
barn’s lifetime lie seems not to have answered it. (S. M. S.-S.) 

KASHI ('"c n), that is, ILumrxu Snnr.oiioir Yihiiaki 
(S olomon, son of Isaac), whence by Christian writers lie is 
also called Isacides 1 (1040-1105), was the greatest rabbi 
of the Middle Ages. He is equally important for Biblical 
and Talmudic study, and in the former connexion ns inter- 
esting to Christians as to Jews from the influence of his 
exegesis on Luther’s Bible (through Dc Lyra; see voL si. 
p. 601) and on the English version of the Old Testament 
(mainly through Ibn ‘Ezra, and still more through Kimhi). 
Rashi is the most eminent of the “sages” or “great men 
of Lothaire” 2 (Tni 5>, i.e., Lorraine) in whom culminated 
that movement of Jewish scholarship to which Charlemagne 
had given the first impulse. From tho Jew Isaac, first in- 
terpreter and then ambassador in his famous mission to 
HArun ar-Baslild, Charlemagne had doubtless learned how 
superior in literary attainments the Jews of the East were 
to those of the West, and tliereforo lie gave great privileges 
to the accomplished Maklimtes* who were introduced into 
the south of France, and spread Jewish culture and litera- 
ture there. 4 Later on lie brought from Homo to Mainz 
the Ka tony mites, a family of distinguished Talmudists, 
poets, Ac of Lucca; 6 and soon Spires, Worms, and Mainz 
(spoken of as Slium, miy) became famous scats of Jewish 
learning; their ordinances ( Tukhimth Shinn) were of norm- 
ative authority for centuries, and the study of the Hebrew 
Bible and the Babylonian Talmud steadily spread from 
southern Germany to northern France. Though Spires 
Worms and Mainz by the partition treaty of Verdin in 

ilthaira'inM d° ^i St Frankland > )' ct in Jewish literature 
Lothaire includes these cities; and all tho greatest doctors 
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Her name is unknown, ns is also tlmt of the wife whom 
Bnslii, according to Mislitiic precept (Aboth, v. 21 ), married 
at tho age of eighteen. Soon after in's marriage, and with 
his wife’s consent, ho left her to prosecute his studies in 
Germany, returning homo only from time to time,* She 
bore him no sons, but three daughters. 10 

Bnslii had nt least six teachers,— ( 1 ) his father; (2) R. 
Ya’nkob b. Ynkar (chief rabbi at Worm-) for Bible and 
Talmud (Kashi 011 T. It., I’vnhiw, Ilia), a disciple of 
R. Gersliom (Itashbam, 1 7»iV/., and Svhlttr , ii. b-af 10a) and 
friend of It. Eli’ezcr hnggndol; (.'{). his succc.-sor, It. YLlml; 
Began Leviyynli (T.B., Ilrrnh, 24b), a pupil of It. KliYzor 
hnggndol ; (4) his in other’s brother, already named (T.B., 
Sh'tbbnth, Salt); (5) It. Yishalf b. Ychudnh, also a pupil 
of It. Eli'ezer, and head of the community at Mainz 
(Panlft, xxi.); (C) It. Elynljim, head of the community 
at Spires (»W., cli.v., clxxxi., ccxc., cccvi.). Resides the. 
oral instruction of his teachers, Jtashi had and used copes 
of, and commentaries on, sundry parts of the Talmud 
written by those scholars thein«cive« or Lv their teacher- 
or disciples (T. B., hemkhoth, .Ida, 57b 'shttUeiih, 10br 
II. IUmhmuth, 28a ; Sukknh, •fob; Suhl m\ ii. loaf 10a). 
lie bad also before him all tlie Jewish literature existin'’ 
and known at his time, as the Bible, part of the Apo 
cryplm, all the Tnrgums, sundry eabkilbfn: works (SnJirr 
Ye ft mh, lltkhnloth, Ac. 11 ), Iiotlt Talmuds, the .Midrasliim 
Sheet tot h, IMnkhoth OrtlMt/,, TotivW.h Ilturjmnim, the 
works of B. Modioli Ilnddarshan, the lexicographical works 
of Meiialicm b. Kenik and Donndi b. Lnbrat, and last but 
not least tho commentaries of B. Gersliotn, which lie 11 - d 
largely, but mostly silently. 12 He also used the works of 
Ins own contemporaries, such ns the bind/,. 11 His Mudic- 
completed, Basin returned to his native town and opened 
a school for Bride and Talmud. His fame ouicklv n-e • 
disciples gathered round him from the whole north of 
France and south of Germany, and men in office, who had 
grown grey study, nddre.wd to him “religion. om- 
it tons,” his “answers” to which give us insight inio' hi, 
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terpreting ; in his presence, and the budding intelligence 
of a third, who became the greatest Talmudist of his age. 

Rashi, though not the originator of all that he teaches in his 
commentary on the Talmud, had so digested the whole literature 
bearing on that stupendous work that fiis teaching, even when it 
appears to bo imitative, is really creative. In his Biblical com- 
mentaries lie has not, of course, grammatical and philological 
knowledge of the modern type, hut he had a very fine sense for 
linguistic points, which was not equalled, much less surpassed, by 
the greatest rabbis who followed lum. He gave satisfaction, if not 
to all, at least to the best of his time, and, as the great Geiman 
poet says, “ he who has given satisfaction to the best of his time 
lives for all ages.” 

Kashi’s TVobkS' — A. Bible Commentary (CflS). — Rashi com- 
mented on the whole of the Hebrew Bible except Job, chaps, xl. 
21 to the end, and the hooks of Chronicles. 1 * 3 Kunhi's is the only 
Rabbinical commentary which can be said to’ have successfully 
approached this great work in its influence on Jewish scholarship ; 
and on the Pentateuch Itaslii had no rival. For centuries too his 
was the text-book in boys’ schools throughout the Jewish world — and 
in some countries it is so still, its depth and subtilty being com- 
bined with simplicity of exposition. Its currency is attested by 
more than a hundred supercommentaries, translations, extracts, 
and the like, of which there arc about fifty in print. An eminent 
rabbi declares that Rashi may lie substituted for tlio Targum “in 
tlie reading of the weekly pericolic ” (Rcshal, Yam slid Shdotnoh 
on Kiddushin, ii. § II}. Kashi’s influence on Christian scholars has 
already been alluded to. N. de Lyra copied liim so closely as to 
be called his “ape." 4 

Translations. — The whole commentary was rendered into Latin 
by Pellicanus ( 7. r.), but never printed, and again by Brcithaupt 
(3 vols. 4to, Gotlia, 1710-14). This version includes the spurious 
commentary on Chronicles and Is accompanied by notes. Of separate 
parts there *arc printed versions of Gen. I.-vi. (Schemer, 1663), Gen. 
vi.-xi. (Abiclit, 170fi), Gen. xlix. (Loscani, 1710), Hosca (Mcrcicr, 

1621) , Joel, Jonah (Lcusdcn, 1056), Joel (Gcnebrard, 15G3), Jonah, 
Zcphauiali, Obadiali (Pontac,1556),Obadiali(Crocius, 1673), Malaclii 
(S. do Muis, 1618), Ps. xix. (Id., 1620), Proverbs (Giggauis, 1620), 
Canticles (Genebranl, 1570), Ruth (Carpzov, 1703), Esther (Aquinas, 

1622) . The Pentateuch was translat'd into German by L. Dukes 
(Prague, 1S33-3S, Svo) ; Genesis was done by L. llnymann (Bonn, 
1S33, 8vo). Editions, especially of the Pentateuch, arc very numer- 
ous. Only some of the chief can here be named, — («) on the whole 
Bible, with the sacred text — Venice, 1545, 1595, 1607 (all three in 
4to) ; Cracow, 1610, 4to ; Basel, 1618, folio ; (b) Pentateuch with 
text (all sin, folio) — Bologna, 1482 ; Ixar, 1490 ; Lisbon and 
Naples, 1491 ; (c) Pentateuch without text — Reggio, 1475, folio 
(the first Hebrew book printed with date); s. I. cl a., but before 1480, 
4 to ; Soncino, 14S7, folio. MSS. of Rashi on the whole Bible arc 
very rare, and even those which are supposed to be such turn out, 
on examination, to be cither incomplete or-dcfectivc, or both. There 
lies a precious MS. in Leyilen (1 Seal.) ; hut it is a trifle defective 
in Exodus. St John’s College, Cambridge, possesses a still more 
ancient and precious MS. (A 3; datedl239) ; but it lacks the Penta- 
teuch and Ezra(-Nehemmh), and is defective in the cud (though, 
it is true, only ip Chronicles, which is not Kashi’s, ns mentioned 
before). Bnt'MSS. of Rashi on the Pentateuch, both old and good, 
abound. There are few libraries in Europe that have not one or 
two of this commcntaiy. It is to he hoped, therefore, that Dr A. 
Berliner, who lias already edited critically Rashi on the Pentateuch 
(Berlin, 1S6G, Svo), although not on the faith of a sufficient number 
of MSS., will soon issue a second and superior edition. 

B. Commentary on the Babylonian Talmud, b1D31p. s — Rashi 
had not been dead a hundred years when it was felt in the learned 
world that no such master in ’the Talmud had ever existed before 
him, and that without his aid and especially his corrections or the 
text (then only embodied in his commcntaiy), the sea of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud could not safely bo sailed on. He became now the 
teacher even of the Jews in the East. He commented on the whole 
of the Talmud to which Gemara is attached (sec MisnXAii), except 
oh B'edarim from leaf 22b to the end, Alien* and Tatnid from begin- 
ning to end. Baba Bathra from 20a to tlie end, and Makkoth from 
leaf 19b 4 to the end. In commenting on the two last-named 


1 The supplement to the former is generally ascribed to It. Ya’akob 
Nazir ; its relation to the author of the MS. commentary on Job (Caiiib. 
Univ. Lib., Dd. 8. 53) lias still to be worked out. The commentary 
on Chronicles in which Raslii is three times cited by name (2 Chron. 
iii. 15, xxii. 11, and xxiii. 14) is the work of a German rabbi residing 
in Provence. 

- See J. H. Mains, Vita Jleuchlini, 1687, Pnef. The thanks of the 
present writer are due to the curators and librarian of the Bodlciau for 
the loan of this book. 

3 On this word see Schilier-Sziuessy, Catalogue, i. p, 181, note. 

4 His disciple, son-in-law, and continuator Rabbenu Yeliudah b. 
Nathan writes : “At the word 1 tahor ’ (pure) the soul of our teacher 
went out in purity.” t 


massekhtoth death surprised him. Rashi on the Talmud has never 
boon printed apart from the text, and so the first complete edition 
is that contained in the edilio princcps of the Babylonian Talmud 
(Venice, 1520-23, folio). Portions lmd come out before with parts 
of the Talmud (Soncino, 1483, and elsewhere later). There are MSS 
containing Rashi on isolated Talmudic treatises in various libraries • 
the Cambridge University Library and British Museum have six 
each, the Bodleian twelve, the Paris National Libraxy seven. 

C. The Ecligious Decisions (D'pDS) given by Rashi arc to be found 
in various works, principally in the so-called Siddnr (i. and ii.) and 
jrappardes ("Warsaw, 1870, folio)— called Happardcs Maggadol to 
distinguish it from the abridgment by R. Shemuel of Bamberg 
(13th century) called Likkute Uappardes (Venice, 1519, 4to) — a 
work of which Rashi himself seems to have laid the foundation, 
though other literature 011 other subjects is now mixed up with it: 
Of the same nature are in iTl YIDX (kindly lent to the writer by 
Dr Merzbacher of Munich) and Haorah (only in part printed). 
A arious lmlakhotli, fcc-, are also to be found in various mahzorim 
(e.g., tbe Cambridge MS. Add. 667, leaves 153-156, and elsewhere), 
the Shibbolc Hallckct, ii. (by R. Sidkivvaliu b. Abraham Harophe, 
Cambridge MS. Add. 653). 

D. Poems (D'tSPS). — Rashi was no poet by profession and much 
less by genius ; but he had a tenderly feeling heart, and saw the 
horrors of the first crusade ; and he wrote Sclihoth (propitiatory 
and penitential prayers), which are by no means without their 
value. One is embodied in the additional sendee of the day of 
atonement and begins “ Tannoth Saroth" (Reslnl’s Jtesponsa, § 
xxix. ), and several more, which form the acrostic Shelomoh bar 
YKliait, are found in the collection of the Selihotli of the Ash- 
kenazic rite. It is not improbable also that the’ Aramaic Bcshuth 
iv. to the Haphtarali in Targum (introduction to the prophetic 
portion as given in Yonatlian b. ’Uzz’iel’s Aramaic paraphrase), 
which is to be found in the Reuclilininn Codex (De Lagartle, 
Prophetic, chaldaicc, Leipsic, 1S72, Svo, leaf 492), is Iris. It is 
much Iris style, anil the acrostic is Shelomoh (and not pRCtZ). It 
is also very probable that Jteshuth v. is his. If so, he must have 
composed it when very young, as several expressions in it testily. 

E. Is'azim (D'lJJ^). — In his commentaries Rashi, like R. Gersliom 
before him and others after him, ofren introduces French words 
(chiefly verbs nnd nouns) to give precision to his explanations. 
Of these Le'azim there are certainly more than 3000, and they are 
most valuable to the student of old French. Unfortunately copyists, 
notably in Italy, ami printers subsequently, have often substituted 
their own vernacular for the original French ; there arc now even 
Russian words to be found in Raslii. Four hundred years ago 
explanations of some of these Le'azim and of those of Iyimlii were 
offered by the author of i. fakrc Bardcke (Naples, 1488). Other 
contributions have followed iiitcrmittingly down to the present 
time (Brothers Bondi In Or Esther, Dessau, 1812 ; Dorinitzer and 
Landau in Mary* Lashon, Odessa, 1S65, 12mo). The labours of M. 
Arseuc Darmcstetcr promise to be exhaustive, and are based on ex- 
tensive collations, see Bomania, April 1872, p. 146 sp 

There is no satisfactory life of Raslii ; most recent accounts rest on a life by 
JJunz (U22), which lias not been reprinted in liis collected woiks. (S. 31. S.-S.) 

RASHT (also Riischt, Rcsclit, Eashd, and Resht), a 
toivn in northern Persia, situated in 37° 18' If. Jat. and 
49° 37' E. long., capital of the richly wooded maritime pro- 
vince of Gilan, contains from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 
Eastwick, who was there in 1861, accepts tlie former 
estimate, but states that the place was four times as popu- 
lous before the plague of 1 83 1 . The distance from Enzelli, 
on the southern shores of the Caspian, the actual port of dis- 
embarkation for passengers and goods from Russia, is about 
16 miles, of which 12 (to Pari Bazaar) are accomplished 
in an open boat, the last part by river, hut for the most 
part over a widespread brackish lake or lagoon ( murddb ), 
abounding in wild fowl, surrounded by reeds, and separated 
from the sea by a narrow’ belt of sand. Prom Pari Bazaar 
to Rasht the road, piercing through forest and swamp, 
had for many long years been memorable only for its 
puddles and pools, its ruts and ruggedness, but it lias more 
recently undergone great improvement. As for tbe town 
itself, the tiled houses in the streets, and the lanes, lined 
with hedge and cottage, in the environs, impart a cheer- 
fulness to the locality little in unison with the sickly and 
fever-stricken faces and forms of the inhabitants. A et tbe 
beauty and hazel eyes of tbe children, with tlieir “true 
English pink and white complexions” noticed by Eastwick, 
are not significant of inherited enervation. 

Rasht is the residence of a Russian and an English 
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consul, and tie seat of a local governor nominated by the 
sliAh. It is the centre of the silk trade, which once 
flourished so greatly in Persia os to show an annual export 
of nearly a million and a half pounds in weight, valued at 
£700,000. In 1882, however, the prevalence of disease 
among the silkworms caused many of the peasants of Gilan 
to abandon the culture of silk in favour of rice, which 
became largely exported to Russia. But the geographical 
position of Rasht gives it a world-wide reputation irre- 
spective of trade. If the roads by Trcbizond, Erzoroum, 
and Tabriz on the one hand and by Poti, Tiflis, and Tabriz 
on the other can still be considered the two “commercial 
highways" from Europe to Persia, the lino of land and 
water communication by Astrakhan and the south-eastern 
shores of the Caspian has a good claim to be called the 
true modern highway for travellers and diplomatists moving 
in the same direction. 

Baslit was visited ill 1739 by "two English gentlemen from 
Petersburg,” whose narrative, published three Years later, contains 
much interesting infoimation on the existing relations of Gilan with 
Knssia rt is noteworthy, but not astonishing, to find that in 
those days the shall (Xriuir Ktili) was Liioself “in a manner the 
sole merchant or trailer in all Persia.” In 17-H Jonas llamrav 
came there also ; but no fuller account of the capital of Gilan ha's 
perhaps ever been recorded than that of Samuel Gmclin in 1771, 
when Hulaiyat Khan ruled the province, and Kaiim Kli.in Zend 
was sovereign of Persia. Gmclin was received with extraordinary 
honours, as an imperial officer of Russia, and every ontiortiimty 
was afforded him ot observing the country, its features and Wince, 
ami of acquainting himself with the manners and customs of the 

from*Rasht" t * Vl 8S2 “ “"T 0 "/® tl,c construction or a railway 
Irom Rasht to Teheran, rut Jvnzvm, was granted to a M. lloital. 
It is probable that no more practical effect will i>c given to this 
scheme tlian to that of Baron tic Reuter some ten rears before 
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RASK, Rasmus Chuistiai,- (I787-1S32), an eminent 
Shnd r nTr ? ’ ,ll0l0S1S ^ WaS - b0rn at ^ekilde in the 

Island of Funen or Fyen m Denmark in J7S7 Ho 
studied at the university of Copenhagen, and early <lL 
',7* d himself by singular talent for the acquisition 
of languages In the year 180S lie was appointed L£ t ant 
keeper of the university library, an d some years £ 
wards made professor of literary histon-. In 1S11 lie 
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brought out the first complete editions of Fnorro’a Eddn 
and Ssemund's Jidda, in the original text, along with 
Swedish translations of both Eddar, the originals and the 
versions occupying each two volumes. From Stockholm 
he went in 1810 to St Petersburg, where he wrote, in 
German, a paper on “The Languages and Literatim! of 
Norway, Iceland, Sweden, and Finland,” which was pub 
lished in the sixth number of the Vienna \hihrhM,rr. 
From Russia 1m proceeded through Tartnry into Per.- in, 
anil resided for some time at Tabriz, Teheran, Pen-cjmlb. 
and Shiraz. In nlxuit six week-, he made him-clf Mitfi- 
ciently master of the Persian to be able to coimr.-c 
freely in that language with tlio natives. Tt» 1820 ht- 
embarked at Budiire for Bombay: and during hi.s m<ide:ic<- 
in the latter city lie wrote, in Engli-li, “A Pb--ert.nl ion on 
the Authenticity of the Zend Igingnago ” [Tran*. J.ti , }><>-, 
of Jhmljutt, voL iii., reprinted with corrections oral add;* 
tions in T >«»». Jl. A.*. *SV.). From Bonita v lie proved. J 
through India to Ceylon, where he arrived' in 1M!2, nnd 
soon aftenvards wrote, in English, “A Pi-trtatum rt. 
ing the best Methiwl of cxj.re-.ing the Sound. <,f t|,<. 
Indinn Languages i» European Character.-,” which v-as 
printed in t lie J’raiixarltnns oj (fir I.itrrary and A 
•SVafy of ColoinJ o. Ra-k returmd to C V>p«-nhngf n in May 
1823, bringing with him a cm.tdirablenmnl.tr If Oriental 
manuscripts, Pctvian, Zend, P.ilt, Singdi-e, and ml,. r,, 
winch now enrich tl 10 collections of the P.mbU capital, 
lie died at Copenhagen on 1 hh November Jn12. 

Luring the lhriwl bitncn Jii-i r> turn fmtn the 1W si .1 hh 
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It dispersed, however, without result, war having again broken 
out between France and Austria. As the French plenipotentiaries 
were leaving the town they were waylaid and assassinated by 
Hungarian hussars. The object and instigators of this deed have 
remained shronded in mystery, but the balance of evidence seems 
to indicate that the Austrian authorities had ordered a violent 
seizure of the ambassadors’ papers, to avoid damaging disclosures 
with regard to Austrian designs on Bavaria, and that the soldiers 
had simply exceeded their instructions. The Baden revolution of 
1849 began at Rastatt with a military ninthly and ended here a 
few months later with the capture of the town by the Prussians. 
Rastatt is now a fortress of the German empire. 

RASTELL, the name of two early English printers. 

L John Rastell or Rastall, printer and author, was 
bom at London towards the end of the loth century. 
He was educated at Oxford, and married Elizabeth, the 
sister of Sir Thomas More. He was a man of considerable 
learning and, although not bred to the law like his son, 
showed his devotion to legal studies by his writings. He 
went into the printing business about the year 1514, and 
produced Liber assisantm, with a preface by himself. His 
first dated publication was Abbreviamentum, librorum legurn 
Anglorum (1517). He also printed The Wydow Edyth 
(1525), A Dyaloge of Syr Thomas More (1529), and a 
number of other books. The last dated piece from his 
press was FabyVs Ghoste (1533), a poem. He lived “at 
the sygne of the meremayd at Powlysgate.” John Rastell, 
the Jesuit, who has been frequently confounded with him, 
was no relation. By his will, dated 20th April 1536, he 
appointed Henry YTTT. one of his executors ; administra- 
tion was granted on the renunciation of the executorship 
by the king on ISth July 1536. It is a curious document, 
and contains a long account of the testator’s religious 
belief. Rastell was occupied upon a concordance at the 
time of his death ; its publication was provided for by the 
will, (see Arber’s Registers of Comp, of Stationers, ii. 8, 9). 
He died at London, leaving two sons, — William, printer 
and judge (see below), and John, a justice of the peace. 

Bastell's chief writings are the following. The Pastyme of 
People ; the Chronyeles of dyuers lledlmys and most spccyally of the 
Realms of Englondc (1529), now of extreme rarity ; a note in the 
catalogue of the British Museum says, “the only perfect copy 
known.” It ranges from the earliest times to Richard III., and 
was edited by Dibdin in 1S11 for the qnarto series of English 
chronicles. A new Poke of Purgatory, 1530, being dialogues on 
the subject between “Comyngo au Almayne a Christen Man, and 
one Gyngeinyn a Turke.” This was answered by John Frith, pro- 
ducing Rastell’s Apology against John Fryth, also answered by the 
latter. The controversy is said to have ended in Rastell’s con- 
version to the Reformed religion. Expositioncs tcrniinornm legum 
anglorum (in French, also translated into English, 1527 ; reprinted 
as recently as 1S12 as Les Termcs dc la Ley). The Abbreviation 
of. Statutis (1520), the first abridgment of the statutes in English, 
with an interesting prefa'ce by Rastell, giving reasons for the in- 
novation ; down to 1625 fifteen editions appeared. 


was granted on 27th October 1558. One of his pre- 
decessors, John Boteler, had also been printer and judge. 
Rastell continued on the bench until 1562, when he retired 
to Louvain without the queen’s licence. By virtue of a 
special commission issued by the barons of the Exchequer 
on the occasion an inventory of his goods and chattels was 
taken. It furnishes an excellent idea of the modest nature 
of the law library (consisting of twenty-four works) and oi 
the chambers of an Elizabethan judge (see Law Magazine 
February 1844). He died at Louvain on 27 th August 1565. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the books written by him 
and those by his father. The following are believed to be his : A 
Collection of all the Statutes (1557), A Table collected of the Yeares of 
the Kyiigcs of Englande (1561), both frequently reprinted with con- 
tinuations, and A Collection of Entrees, of Declarations, &c. (1566), 
also frequently reprinted. The entries are not of Rastell’s own 
drawing, hut have been selected from printed and MS. collections ; 
their “pointed brevity and precision” are commended bv Story. 
He supplied tables or indexes to several law books, and edited La 
novel natura bretium, de Monsieur Anton. Fitzhcrbert and The 
JForkcs of Sir T. More in the English Tonge (1557). He is also 
stated to have written a life of Sir T. More, hut it has not come 
down to us. 


See Bale, Scriptores maioris Brytannise, 1557-59 ; Pits, Belationeshist de rebus 
Angl., 1619 ; Tanner, Bibliotheca, 174S ; Arnes, Typogr. Antiq., by Dibdin, 1816, 
iii. pp. SI, 370 ; Wood, Athena Oxonienses, 1813, i. pp. 100, 343 ; Dodd, Church 
History, 1789, ii, p. 149; Foss, Biographia Juridiea, 1870; Beeves, History of the 
Engl. Late, 1869, iii. p. 433 ; Marvin, Legal Bibliography, 1847 ; Clarke, Biblio- 
theca legum,, 1S19; Bridgman, legal Bibliography, 1807; Catalogue of Books in 
the British Museum before lGtO, 1884. 


RASTRICK, an urban sanitary district in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, is situated on an acclivity near the 
Calder, and on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 5 
miles south-east of Halifax and 3b north of Huddersfield. 
It possesses woollen and silk manufactures, and there are 
stone quarries in the neighbourhood. The ancient chapel 
of - St Matthew was replaced in 1798 by a church in the 
Grecian style, which was restored in 1879. A school was 
founded in 1701 by Mrs Mary Law, who also endowed a 
charity for poor widows. The population of the urban 
sanitary district (area, 1371 acres) in 1871 was 5S96, and 
in 1881 it was 8039. 

RAT. Under the article Mouse (vol. xvii. p. 5) an 
account has been already given of tbe relationships and 
chief allies of the animals known as rats, and the present 
article is confined to the two species to which the name 
rat is most strictly applicable. These are the so-called 
old English black rat, Mus rating, and the common brown 
or Norway rat, M. decumanns. The first of these is a com- 
paratively small 
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II. William Rastell (c. 1508-1565), printer and judge, 
son of the above, was born in London about 1508. At 
the age of seventeen he went to the university of Oxford, 
but did not take a degree, being probably called home to 
superintend his father’s business. The first work which 
bears his own imprint was A Dyaloge of Sir Thomas More 
(1531), a reprint of the edition published by his father in 
1529. He also brought out a few law books, some poetry, 
an edition of Fabyan’s Cronycle (1533), and The Apologye 
(1533) and The Supplycajcyon of Soulys of his uncle Sir 
Thomas More. His office was “in Fletestrete in saynt 
Brydys chyrche yarde.” He became a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 12th September 1532, and gave up the printing 
business two years later. In 1547 he was appointed 
reader. On account of his religion he left England for 
Louvain ; but upon the accession of Mary he returned, 
and was made sergeant-at-law in October 1555. He was 
one of the seven sergeants who gave the famous feast that 
year in the Inner Temple Hall (see Dugdale’s Orig. Jurid., 
1680, p. 12S). His patent as judge of the Queen’s Bench 


head, large ears ^ 

(see fig.', A), and “'‘"'a. 

a long thin scaly 
tail about 8 or 9 
inches in length. 

Its colour is, at 
least in all tem- 
perate climates, a 
peculiar shining 
bluish black, 
rather lighter on 
the belly, the 
ears, fee t, and A. Black Rat (Mm ratius ■). 

tail bein« i also B. -Brown Rat (M. dcevmanus). 

black ; but in tropical regions it is represented by a grey 
or rufous-backed and white-bellied race to which the 
name of Alexandrian rat (M. alexandrinvs) has been 
applied, owing to its having . been first discovered at 
Alexandria, but which cannot r be considered to be really 
specifically distinct from the true black rat. Its disposi- 
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tion is milder and more tamable than that of Jf. ij'cu- 
manus, and it is therefore the species to which the tamo 
white and pied rats kept as pets commonly belong. Jt i« 
said that in some parts of Germany 2f. rattus has been 
lately reasserting itself and increasing at the expense of 
21. decumanus, hut this seems very unlikely *«>m the pre- 
vious history of the two animals (compare Mousr, vnl. 

xvii. p. 5). . , .. 

The brown or Norway rat, 2f. amnunnux, is a heavily 
built animal, growing to S or 9 inches in length, with n 
bluff rounded head, small cars (see fig., B), and a com- 
paratively short tail,— always shorter than the head and 
body combined, and generally not longer than the body 
alone. Its colour is a uniform greyish brown alvove, and 
white below, the cars, feet, and tail being flesh-coloured ; 
melanistic varieties arc by no means rare, and the-e aye 
often mistaken for true black rats, but the difference- in 
size and proportions form a ready means of di-tingui-hing 
the two. The brown rat is believed to be a native of 
western China, where a wild race has been recently dis- 
covered so like it as to be practically indisltngui-fiaWe. 
The two species agree fully in their predaceous habits, 
omnivorous diet, and great fecundity. They bear four 
or five times in the year from four to ten blind and naked 
young, which arc in their turn able to breed at an age of 
about six months. The time of gestation is about twenty 
days. (o. T.) 

RATAFIA is a term applied to a flavouring essence, 
the basis of which is the essential oil of bitter almonds. 
Peach kernels are properly the source of ratatia, but any 
of the other substances yielding bitter almond oil is used. 
The name “ ratafia ” is al-o applied in France to a variety 
of liquors, and from Dantzic a special liqueur is sent out 
under the name of “ratafia” (sec vol. xiv. p. GSG). 

RATEL. The animals known ns Katcla or Honey- 
badgers are small clumsy-looking creatures of aliout tfie 
size and appearance of the true badgers, and belong to the 
same natural group of the Carnivora, namely, the subfamily 
2Minx of the largo family Mvtttlidx, wlucli contains the 
otters, badgers, stoats, weasels, &c. (see Mammalia, vol. 
xv. p, 440). Of the ratels two species are generally 
recognized, viz., the Indian Raid (MtlUtora indiai), a 
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ltfidv is in the great majority darker than lire loner. Tlreir 
IkhIv is stout and thickly built; the kg’* are short nml 
stronir, and armed, i -p*cinlly «>n the anterior pair, with 
long curved fo-orial daw.-; tire tail i- short; and the 
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fi cations are all in relation to a burn twin" mode of life, 
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the former are <*n the w <h<‘id< *Uy krg< r, roiinth r, Mai 
heavier than tlio of tire latt< r. In .‘•pit** of tin «* dif- 
ference*, however, the two rate!- an* to marly allied tint 
they might nhiio.t Wnm-bbTid to !»• merely gi ngroplih.it 
races of a i Ingle* widely .-pre.nl .-j-ere*. 

Tti»* following a • of tire hAei rat*! i r\te~'t*~l fr *.. Hr 



African Ra tel (Jfctlirora raid). 

native of all the peninsula of India, and the African (.1 /. 
raid) which ranges over him whole of the African continent 
—although by some authors the West African race is con- 
sidered to represent a third! distinct species, which has 
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Ciic.ir-. In nntilim mint tin* Itolitu bvlc r re ipst *. t ill p«. 
take of V*gi tahji* f>—l, fruit-, ri v. f..\" ,0. T. • 

Ii.VTHEN'OlV. a Mimll town of lYu**i.\ in tire pnreitro 
of P.mmlenburg, lie- on the risrht lank of tire* Haul. 
•14 mile- to the we-t of Berlin. It i- hm.v.» f.-r its 
“llathenow stone-," »>., brick- m.vh* of the* vhy of the 
llnyel, and few it- .‘•p'ct.icle- ami optical it •trttuu tit-, 
which are exjnwted to \ari«u- pirl- of the w«>rM. It 
contains mi building- of note, llin piput,iti*>n iu 
was 1 1 ,30 1, including 1 1 4 Homan Catholic i and O'- J**w 

ll.itlo now lias i iijovul tin* prfvihgi- of a tnv i: >;•; •.* \?l~. 
In 1801 it was til. i n and lurtlr dr-trnv<<l In tJ.» at« 1,1 j>V'V of 
Magihlmre. Ilurtug tin* Thiity Wats’ War It wa. ni. u. 11 v 
oeenmrel l.y the opposing troop*, and in ICiS it vi* rhurly 
Miatclu-l from the Swedish girri-'i! hy tire (1ml Kk-tor. 

HAT IHOH (l’oli-h Jttia'fi'tr:), a town of I’m- dan Sile-u 
in the depart incut of Opjieln, i- plca-autlv .-iuutrel ou the 
left bank of the Oder at the l«>int where the river kwures 
navigable, about 12 miles from the Au -Irian fnuitier. 
Iho mo»t pruimnvnt building- are the Imnd-oute court* 
house by Schmktl ami the Modern Gothic church ; on 
the right kink of the Oiler is the old chAteau of the dukes 
of Ratiiror. The town is the M*.vt of a di verified indu-trv, 
the chief products of which are machinery and railwaiv 
gear, iron wares, tobacco and cigars, paper, sugar, furnl- 
jnre, and glass. Trade is carried on iu these article- and 
n agneuUnral produce, and hemp and vegetables are 
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U 1 C town itself, where there arc only about 2500 Poles 
German is chiefly spoken, but Polish and Czechish dialects 
l ) F. CC Offi J , } an l ; in tho neighbourhood. 
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3S0 square miles iu extent, which existed as such from 1288 to 
1532 and afterwords passed successively into the hnnds of Austria 
and Prussia (1712). In 1S15 n small mediate principality was 
formed out of the old lordship of Ratibor and certain ecclesiastical 
domains, and was conferred upon the landgrave Amadeus of Hessen* 
Uotlionburg as compensation for Rhenish territory absorbed by 
Prussia. The title of "duke of Ratibor" was revived for his suc- 
cessor in 1S40. 

RATIONALISM. In modem usage lire term “ rational- 
ism ’’ is employed almost exclusively to denote a theological 
tendency, method, or system, and is then applied in a 
narrower and a wider sense. In its wider sense, which is 
most common in English theological literature, it is the 
name of that mode of thought generally which finds the 
filial test of religious truth in the human understanding, 
conscience, or reason, and particularly in the understanding. 
In its narrower sense, which is almost the only sense it 
hears in Germany, it denotes a definite school, or rather 
phase of theological thought, and a phase of thought which 
has now been outlived. Jt is with rationalism in this 
limited sense and as a tendency of German theological 
thought that this article deals. Rationalism had as its 
antitheses on the one hand supeniaturalism, and on the 
other naturalism or simple deism. The matter of the 
contention between the rationalists and these two classes 
of opponents was supernatural revelation — its necessity, 
its existence, its possibility. The naturalists denied revela- 
tion altogether ; the supernnturalists maintained the fact 
of a supernatural revelation, possessing an authority above 
“ reason,” though capable of being proved by “ reason.” 
The rationalists did not deny the fact of a revelation, 
though in the end they ignored it and claimed the right to 
submit every supposed revelation to the judgment of the 
*■ reason ” or the moral sense. The rationalists themselves 
are, however, divided by some German writers into two 
classes — relative and absolute — those who hold that the 
matter of revelation is identical with the truths of reason, 
hut admit that of necessity, or ns a matter of fact, re- 
velation anticipated reason, and those who really call in 
question the fact of a revelation, without going quite the 
length of the naturalists in the rejection of Christianity. 
Kant drew a distinction between the “rationalist” and 
the “pure rationalist,” defining the former as one who 
maintains that natural religion alone is essential, and 
the latter as one who admits the fact of a supernatural 
revelation but denies that it is a part of religion to know 
and accept it. 

German rationalism was a specific theological form of 
the general intellectual movement of the last century 
known as “ illitminism ” or A uflUinmr/; hut, while the illu- 
minati generally ended in rejecting Christianity, the ration- 
alists retained and defended it in a form approved l»y the 
logical understanding or the moral sense. While ration- 
alism, as a child of tire general intellectual movement of 
the age in which it appeared, owed much to the philosophy, 
science, and humanism of the intellectual life of Europe, 
as a specially theological tendency it was powerfully influ- 
enced by English deistical writings. Both Lcchfer and 
Ritscld assign to these writings a great immediate effect 
on the development of German rationalism. Of German 
, thinkers it was especially the philosopher Wolff — who 
threw into a compact and systematic form, suited for Ger- 
man students, the philosophy of Leibnitz — who initiated 
German theologians into the rationalistic habit and method, 
though Wolff himself was a supernaturalist. The condition 
of the German church and the state of theology also con- 
tributed to the creation of rationalism. The hard intellect- 
ual orthodoxy of Lutheranism had already done its part 
towards producing the pictistic movement, and, while 
pietism helped to free men’s minds from bondage to the 
Lutheran creeds and once more directed attention to the 
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Bible, the coid intellectual habit of orthodoxy nurtured the 
same habit of rationalism while it failed to satisfy it, and 
so created a reaction against itself. Thus both orthodoxy 
and pietism were agents in calling forth rationalism, which 
was to prove the most dangerous opponent to both. More 
than one of the foremost rationalists had passed through 
the school of pietism. 

Regarding rationalism as the opponent of supernatural- 
ism and naturalism, and as an opponent which appealed in 
the conflict almost exclusively to either the logical under- 
standing or the moral sense as the criterion of religious 
truth, it may be said to have existed in Germany for nearly 
a century (c. 1 740-1 S36), and to have flourished about 
half that length of time (c. 17G0-1810), — that is, it took 
its rise simultaneously with the publication of Wolff’s writ- 
ings (1730-50) and the translation into German of the 
works of the English deists (Tindal’s Christianity as Old as 
the Creation was translated in 1741), displayed its greatest 
strength in Sender's critical works (1760-73) and in Kant’s 
philosophy (1781-93), began then to decline gradually 
under the influence of the works of Herder, Jacobi, Fichte 
(in his later period), and Hegel, and at last died out when 
Schleiermnchcr especially, in the department of theology 
proper, and Baur and Strauss, amongst others, in the de- 
partment of Biblical criticism, had given currency to ideas 
and issues which rendered its main contentions objectless 
and its criteria of religious truth invalid. 

Tire English deists, the Gorman illuminati, and the 
French philosophers had before the middle of the last 
century, with a vast array of argument, called in question 
the idea of a supernatural revelation, and had seriously 
attacked tire supernatural origin of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. Christian Wolff undertook the defence, 
and claimed to have demonstrated tire supernatural reve- 
lation of the Bible. He made the old distinction between 
natural and revealed religion of fundamental importance, 
and maintained that demonstrable truths alone can be re- 
garded as part of natural religion. Bevcalcd religion he 
drew solely from the Scriptures, and sought to prove by a 
chain of reasoning and historical evidence their divine ori- 
gin. Tlius in reality the intellect alone was constituted the 
faculty for ultimately determining the truth of revelation 
as well as for constructing a natural religion. The general 
adoption of the distinction between natural and revealed 
religion, of the appeal to logical and historical evidence 
and argument for proof of the truths of both, and of the 
supposition that the truths of natural religion could be 
demonstrated while those of revealed religion were above, 
if not contrary to reason, and rested solely on the authority 
of Scripture, naturally divided theologians into two hostile 
camps, nnd proved, contrary to Wolff's expectations, more 
favourable to the naturalists and rationalists than to the 
supcrnatnrnlists. If it was admitted by all that tlio 
appeal in the contention was to be to the understanding, 
and the religious nature and higher reason were left out 
of account, and if, moreover, the truths of natural religion 
— God, duty, immortality — were supposed by all to be de- 
monstrable, supernatural revelation was certain in that age 
to bo put to great disadvantage. The result of Wolft s 
philosophy was a natural theology, a utilitarian system of 
morals, without any religious fervour or Christian pro- 
fundity. Wolff’s philosophy thus inaugurated in Germany 
a theological period corresponding, in its way, with the 
period in England between 1 688 and 1 / 50, when Chris- 
tianity appeared to be made for nothing but to be 1 proved, 
and the only test to be applied was “reason,” which was 
simply the philosophy in vogue. In both cases religion 
was regarded ns substantially a set of doctrines, revelation 
as the publication of them, and God as teaching them after 
the most anthropomorphic manner. No profound conccp- 
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lion bad been formed of cither religion or revelation, and 
none at all of their relation to each other, while the idea 
of God was simply that of the deists. 

It was in the application of its principles and method 
(thus brought into vogue) to Biblical studies that rational- 
ism won its greatest triumphs, and really accomplished its 
greatest measure of good work. Joliann Salomo Sender 
(172rt-1791), the father of modern Biblical criticism, ns 
the Germans call him, was the greatest representative of 
the school iu this department. A pietist by education, 
with something of Gottfried Arnold's liking for heretics 
and all his dislike of ecclesiasticism, but with none of 
Arnold’s mysticism, a man of immense learning, without 
any clear and systematic management of it, he was the 
first German to apply the strict principles of historical 
criticism, in conjunction with the rationalistic truths and 
errors of his day, to the study of the Scriptures and ecclesi- 
astical history, particularly the history of doctrines. He 
assailed with all the wealth of his learning the traditional 
view of the limits and authority of the Biblical canon 
especially, and having, as he held, demonstrated its human 
origin and fallibility, lie proceeded to -deal freely with the 
books composing it, as sharing the failings common to 
everything human. He found the Scriptures pervaded 
with “local ideas,” and his Christianity was really limited 
to the “natural religion” of the deists and the moral 
tiuths taught by Christ. Asa man who had been under 
a pictistic training, he was, it is true, unwilling to refer to 
the understanding alone for evidence of the truths of 
Christianity, but his enlargement of the test is confined 
to the admission of an appeal to the measure of virtue and 
happiness produced. By tbis extended test he tries the 
matter of the Scriptures, assigning to liis category of local 
u eas whatever is not adapted to make men wise unto 
their true advantage.” The supernatural origin of the 
Scriptures as writings and most of the miracles recorded 
m them he rejected ; but, on the other hand, he was a 
vigorous opponent of the adversaries of Christianity and 
of the naturalists who denied revelation altogether,— Reim- 
arus for instance, the author of the Wolfonbiittel JW 
Other decuLd rationalists contemporaneous with 
Semler were Teller (f 734-1804), Ebcrhard mSZSaoS) 
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he was unable to apply properly to the revelation contained 
in the Bible. Though his morality was something infinitely 
beyond 18th-century utilitarianism, it still constituted for 
him religion, and the only test lie applied to a 2>rofessed 
revelation was that it must contain the purest moral teach- 
ing. Fichte, accepting Kant’s ethical principles, taught 
that a revelation — that is, proclamation of God as the 
moral lawgiver of the world — might be a necessity in the 
case of a degeneration of mankind to such an extent that 
the idea of goodness should be lost. On the other hand, 
Fries and Jacobi took up tbe position of Kant regarding 
tbe limitations of human knowledge of religious truth, and 
still further prepared for the advance beyond rationalism 
by claiming for man a special religious faculty, under the 
names of faith, feeling, or a sense of the infinite. Fichte, 
in his later period, made an advance in the same direction, 
abandoning the abstract ethical position of Kant by an 
appeal to love as the supreme principle in God and man. 
He thus reached a position more suited for the apprehen- 
sion of the nature of religion, and he recognized in the 
workings of genius — with its incomprehensible light and 
movements— manifestations analogous to the phenomena 
of revelation. Meantime, the rationalists amongst theo- 
logians continued their work of reducing the Bible, with 
its history, miracles, and doctrines, by one means or 
another, into harmony with their notions of a rational ancl 
useful moral revelation, though for the most part they did 
not acknowledge the claims of the Old Testament to he 
considered a revelation at all, or at most a revelation for 
the childhood of the rate. The accounts of miracles in the 
Bible were either denied or explained away as natural 
occurrences, or as poetical and Oriental phraseology, while 
the doctrines of the Bible and the creeds were diluted into 
religious or moral commonplaces. As representative Bibli- 
cal scholars of this class J. G. Eichhorn (1752-1827) and 
H. ii. G. Paulus may be mentioned, as representative 
| 3 - I809) * Woe«l.=idcr (’77!-! 81 0>, 
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though some of its ablest representatives continued for 
some years to defend its positions. Hase’s summary is, 
that rationalism failed to recognize the historical forces 
that condition all religious life and progress; that it 
necessarily issued in a barren religion of the intellect; 
that in the last instance it drew its decisions, not from the 
depths of the soul, but from a shallow popular philosophy 
which overlooked the rights of religious feeling ; that on 
that account it kept its God of the outward universe as 
far removed from men’s hearts and lives as possible ; but 
that, nevertheless, -it was through it especially that a 
breach between modern culture and the church was avoided 
and the banner of free inquiry was kept waving. Even 
men as far removed -from rationalism as Tholuck, Dorner, 
Ritsclil, and Alexander Schweizer acknowledge that it 
was a means, however imperfect, of effectually upholding 
in the church the great principle that religious truth has 
an intimate affinity to man’s nature and must be freely 
examined and intelligently appropriated. Tholuck pro- 
nounces it not an outward skin disease in the history of 
Protestantism, but an integral part of that history and a 
phase of its development, in some respects abnormal, in 
others normal and natural. 

* Literature. — StHudliu, Gcschichtc dcs Jtationalisrmis und Supra- 
naluralismus, 1826 ; Ainand Saintes, Hist. eril. du Xlationalismc 

■ cn Allemagne, 1841 ; H. J. Rose, The State of Protestantism in 
Germany Ascribed, 2d ed. 1S29 ; E. B. Pusey, Historical Inquiry 
into the Causes of the nationalist Character • lately predominant in 
the Theology of Germany, 1828 ; Tlioluck, Fbrgcsckichlc dcs Jtat., 
1853-61, and Gcschichtc dcs Hat., 1865 j Hasc, Thcolog. Slreil- 
schriftcn, . 1834 Hagenbacli, Kirchcngcschichtc dcs IS und 19 
Jitlirh., 1856, 3d cd. ; Heinrich Lang, Ein Gang dutch die christ- 
lichc Welt, 2de<L 1870, p. 110 sq. ; Diestel, Gcschichtc dcs Allen 
Testaments in dcr christlichen Kirchc, 1869, p. 672 sq. • Ritsclil, 
Christ. Lehrc von dcr Ecchtfcrtigung, &c., 1870, voh i. cc. vii.-ix. ; 
the Histories of -Protestant theology by Frank, Dorner, and 
Gass. ' (J. F. S.) 

RATISBON (German Regensburg ), an ancient city of 
Bavaria, the seat of a bishop, and the capital of the Upper 
Palatinate, is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
Danube, opposite the influx of the Regen, from which it 
derives its German name. It' lies almost exactly in the 
centre of the kingdom, about b5 miles to the north-east of 
Munich and 53 miles to the south-east of Nuremberg. On 
the other- side of the river is the small town of Stadt-am- 
Hof, connected with Ratisbon by a long stone bridge of 
the 12th century, above and below which are the islands 
of the Obere and Untere Worth. In external appearance 
Ratisbon is quaint and romantic, presenting almost as 
faithful a jncture of a town of the early Middle Ages 
as Nuremberg does of the later. Most of the streets 
are narrow and irregular, but spacious promenades have 
been laid out on the -site of the old fortifications. One of 
the most characteristic features in its architecture is the 
number of strong loopkoled towers attached to the more 
ancient dwellings, recalling a day when civic broils were 

• of frequent recurrence. The interesting “street of the 
ambassadors ” is so called because it contained the resi- 
dences of most of the ambassadors to the German diet, 
whose coats-of-arms may still be seen on many of the 
houses. 

The cathedral of Ratisbon, though small in size, is a 
very’ interesting example of pure German Gothic, diverg- 
ing in several points from the type elaborated in France. 
It was founded in 1275 and completed in 1634, with the 
exception of the towers, which were added during a recent 
restoration. The details are very harmonious and pleasing, 
and the interior contains numerous interesting monuments, 
including one of Peter Vischer’s masterpieces. Adjoining 
the cloisters are two chapels of earlier date than the cathe- 
dral itself, one of which, known as the “old cathedral,” 
goes back perhaps to the 8th century. The Schotten- 
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kirche, a plain Romanesque basilica of tbe 12th century, 
derives its name from the monastery of Irish Benedictines 
(“ Scoti ”) to which it was attached ; the principal door- 
way is covered with very singular grotesque carvings, the 
meaning of which remains a -mystery. The old parish 
church of St Ulrich is a good example of the Transition 



Ratisbon. 

1 I. Cathedral. 3. St Einnirran’s Churcli. 5. Town-house. 

5. Schottcnkirche. 4. Tlium and Taxis Palace. 6. Golden Cross Inn. 


style of the 13tli century. Other specimens of the 
Romanesque basilica style are the church of Obermiinster, 
dating from 1010, and the abbey church of St Emmeran, 
built in tbe 13th century and remarkable as one of the 
few German churches with a detached belfry. Tbe beau- 
tiful cloisters of the ancient abbey, one of tbe oldest in 
Germany, are still in fair preservation. In 1809 the 
conventual buildings were converted into a palace for tbe 
prince of Thurn and Taxis,* hereditary postmaster-general 
of the old German empire. The town-house, a somewhat 
gloomy pile, dating in part from the 14th century, contains 
the rooms occupied by the imperial diet of Germany from 
1663 to 1806. An historical interest also attaches to the 
Golden Cross Inn, where Charles V. made the acquaintance 
of the fair Barbara Blumberger, the mother of Don John 
of Austria (b. 1547). The promenade is adorned with a 
bust of Kepler, who died at Ratisbon in 1630. Perhaps 
the most pleasing modern building in tbe city is tbe Gothic 
villa of the king of Bavaria on tbe bank of the Danube. 
Among the chief manufactures of Ratisbon are iron and 
steel wares, pottery, parquet flooring, and lead ■ pencils. 
Boat-building is also prosecuted, and a brisk transit trade 
is carried on in salt, grain, and timber. In 1880 the town 
contained 34,516 inhabitants, of whom 27,844 were Roman 
Catholics, 5995 Protestants, and 675 Jews. Stadt-am- 
Hof, which practically forms a suburb of Ratisbon, con 
tained 3392 inhabitants. 

Near Ratisbon arc two very handsome classical buildings erected 
by Louis I. of Bavaria, with the aid. of the architect Ivlenzc, as 
national monuments of German patriotism and greatness. Tlic 
more imposing of the two is* the tYalhalla, a costly reproduction 
of the Parthenon, erected as a Teutonic temple of fame on a hill 
rising from the Danube at Donaustauf, 6 miles to the east. The 
massive substructions of the temple somewhat dwarf the building 
itself when seen from a distance, and the choice of a classic model 
for a German Pantheon seems somewhat incongruous, but after 
tliose .deductions are made it still remains a magnificent and 
imposing structure. The interior, which is as rich as coloured 
marbles, gilding, and sculptures can make it, contains tbe busts 
of more than a hundred German worthies. The second of King 
Louis’s buildings is the Befreiungslialle at Kelheim, 14. miles above 
Ratisbon, a large circular building, which has for its aim the 
glorification of the heroes of the war of liberation in 1813. 
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The early Celtic settlement of Radcspona ■was chosen by the 
Romans, avlio named it C'ctslra Regina, as the centre of their 
power on the upper Danube, and it soon attained considerable 
importance. It afterwards became the seat of the dukes of Havana 
and one of the main bulwarks of the East Frankish monarchy ; 
and it was also the focus from which Christianity spread over 
southern Germany. St Emmoran founded an abbey hero in the 
middle of the 7th century, and St Boniface established the bishop- 
ric about a hundred years later. Ratisbou acquired the freedom 
of the empire in the' 13th century and was for a time the most 
flourishing city in southern Germany. It became the chief seat 
of the trade with India and the Levant, and the boatmen of 
Ratisbon are frequently heard of as expediting the journeys of the 
crusaders. The city was loyally’ Ghibelline in its sympathies and 
was a favourite residence of the German emperors. Numerous 
diets were held here from time to time, and after 16fi3 it became 
the regular place of meeting of the German diet The Reforma- 
tion found ouly temporary acceptance at Ratisbon and was met 
by a counter-reformation inspired by the Jesuits. Before tills 
period the city liad almost wholly lost its commercial importance, 
owing to the changes in the great highways of trade. Ratisbon 
had its due share in the Thirty Years? and other wars, and is said 
to have suffered in all no fewer than seventeen sieges. In 1807 
the town and bishopric were assigned to the prince primato 
Dalbcrg and in 1810 they were ceded to Bavaria. After the battle 
of Eggmiihl (1809) the Austrians retired upon Ratisbon, and the 
pursuing French defeated them again beneath its walls and reduced 
great part of the city to ashes. 


RATLAM or Rutlam, a native state of India, in tlie 
Western Malwa Agency (Central India Agency), lying be- 
tween 23° 2' and 23° 36' N. lat. and 74° 42' and 75° 17' 
*?• l0 "S-.";ith an area of 729 square miles, and a nopala- 
tion (1881) of 87,314 (males 45,779, females 41,535), — 
Sj 1 oo D ^, n ? n I beru J§ 5 ^034, Mohammedans 9913, Jains 
603S, Christians 19, and aboriginals 17,297. Its revenue 
from ail sources in 1881-82 was estimated at £130,000. 

, " lmac 1 S , tate Railway connecting Indore with Nimach 
and ISasirabad passes byRatlam town. This town, which 
is one of the principal seats of the opium trade of Malwa 
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slopes and near tlio foot of the Saliyadri Hills. At tlie 
beginning of British rule there were no roads, and traffic 
was confined to places where there was water carriage ; 
hut a network of roads has now been made, and the open- 
ing of the Ghat roads to cart traffic has revolutionized 
the trade and concentrated it at Chiplun, Rajapur, and 
Yengurla, which form the gates of a considerable traffic 
to and from the Deccan. The exports are salt fish, slicll- 
lime, and cocoa-nuts, and the imports comprise food 
grains, molasses, tobacco, chillies, ground nuts, turmeric, 
ghi, blankets, piece goods, and iron. .The mean temper- 
ature, as registered at Ratnagiri station, is 78°’6, and tho 
average annual rainfall is 103’5S inches. 

In 1881 the population of Ratnnjnri district was 997,090 (473,053 
males and 524,037 females), — Hindus n umbering 921,046, Moham- 
medans 71,053, and Christians 3275. The district contains three 
towns with a population exceeding 10,000 ,— Rat.vaciiii (see be- 
low), Malwan (1 5, 565), and Chiplun (12,065). Since it came under 
British rule the number of inhabitants has increased threefold ; 
all the land is occupied, and the population is greater than the’ 
land ran feed. Food has in consequence to be imported, and the 
condition of the people would be deplorable were it not their custom 
to move in largo numbers to Bombay in search oi employment, 
where they earn good wages and return to spend it in their homes. 

1 he chief crops are grain and rice. The extent of arable land is 
small, but on tho whole cultivation is good. Of 1,117, CSC acres 
under actual cultivation in 1S83-S4, of which 38,805 were twice 
cropped, cereals occupied 1,020, 5S3 and pulses 41,733 acres. There 
are no manufactures of any ini]>ortancc ; but the school of industry 
at Ratnagire possesses steam wiv-mills, and undertakes wood anil 
iron uork descriptions. The revenue of the district in 1883-S4 
amounted to £126,590, or which the land-tax contributed £91,420 
Ratnagin formed part of the dominions of the peshwa, and wns 
Baji C Rao by * Bntwh Govcrnmcl ‘t m 1818 on the overthrow of 

RATNAGIRI or Rutxagherry, chief town of the 
above district, is situated on the Konkan coast in 1G* 59' 
i . lat. and *3 19 E. long., 13G miles south by east of 
Bombay A leading industry conne6ted with the town is 
t ie sard, ne fisher,’ which usually takes place in January 
and February, and engages fleets of canoes. A simd'e 
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wards, under Gioberti, be became minister of the interior, 
and on the retirement of the last-named in 1849 he be- 
came practically the head of the Government. The defeat 
at Novara compelled the resignation of Rattazzi in March 
1849. His election as president of the chamber in 1S52 
was one of the earliest results of- the so-called “connubio” 
with Cavour, and having become minister of justice in 
1S33 he in that and the next following years was able to 
carry a number of measures of reform of considerable 
importance, including that for the suppression of certain 
of the monastic orders. During a momentary reaction of 
public opinion he resigned office in 1858, but again entered 
the cabinet under La Marmora in 1859 as minister of the 
interior. In consequence of the cession of Nice and Savoy 
he again retired in January 1860. He was entrusted with 
the formation of a new ministry in March 1862, but in 
consequence of his policy of repression towards Garibaldi 
was driven from office in the following December. He 
was again prime minister in 1867, from April to October. 
His death took place at Frosinone on 5tli June 1873. 
(See Italy, vol. xiii. p. 488 sq.) 

RATTLESNAKE. Rattlesnakes are a small group of 
the family of Pit-vipers ( CrotaKdx ), characterized by a 
tail which terminates in a chain of homy, loosely con- 
nected rings, the so-called “ rattle.” The “ pit ” by which 
the family is distinguished from the ordinary vipers is a 
deep depression in the integument of the sides of the 
snout, between the nostrils and the eye ; its physiological 
function is unknown. The rattle is a complicated and 
highly specialized organ, developed from the simple conical 
scale or epidermal spine, which in the majority of snakes 
forms the termination of the general integument of the tail. 
The bone by which the root of the rattle is supported 
consists of the last caudal vertebrae, from three to eight 
in number, which are enlarged, dilated, compressed, and 
coalesced (fig. 1, a). This bone is covered with thick and 
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Rattle of Rattlesnake (after Czermak). 


Fig. 1.— Caudal vertebra, tlic last coalesced in a single bone n. Fig. 2.— End 
of tail (rattle removed) ; a, cuticular matrix covering terminal l>one. Fig. 
3.— Side view of a rattle ; c and d the oldest, a and b the youngest joints. 
Fig. 4. — A rattle mith joints disconnected ; x fits into b and is covered hy 
it ; £ into A in like manner. 

vascular cutis, transversely divided by two constrictions 
into three portions, of which the proximal is larger than 
the median, and the median much larger than the distal 
(fig. 2, a). This cuticular portion constitutes the matrix 
of a horny epidermoid covering which closely fits the 
shape of the underlying soft part and which is the first 
commencement of the rattle, as it appears in very young 
rattlesnakes before they have shed their skin for the first 
time. When the period of a renewal of the skin approaches 
a new coveripg of the extremity of the tail is formed below 
the old one, but the latter, instead of being cast off with 
the remainder of the epidermis, is retained by the posterior 
swelling of the end of the tail, forming now the first loose 
joint of the rattle. This process is repeated on succeeding 
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exuviations, — the new joints being always larger than the 
old ones as long as the snake grows (fig. 3). Perfect 
rattles therefore taper towards the point, but generally 
the oldest (terminal) joints wear away in time and are 
lost. As rattlesnakes shed their skins more than once 
every year, the number of joints of the rattle does not 
indicate the age of the animal but the number of exuvia- 
tions which it has undergone. The largest rattle in the 
British Museum has twenty-one joints. The rattle (fig. 4) 
consists thus of a variable number of diy, hard, horny 
cup-shaped joints, each of which loosely grasps a portion 
of the preceding, and all of which are capable of being 
shaken against each other. If the interspaces between 
the joints are filled with water, as often happens in wet 
weather, no noise can be produced. The motor power lies 
in the lateral muscles of the tail, by which a vibratory 
motion is communicated to the rattle, the noise produced 
being similar to that of a weak child’s rattle and percep- 
tible at a distance of from 10 to 20 yards. 

The habit of violently and rapidly agitating the tail is 
by no means peculiar to the rattlesnake, but has been 
observed in other venomous as well as innocuous snakes 
with the ordinary termination of the tail, when under 
the influence of fear or anger. The special object for 
which the rattle has been developed in these snakes is 
unknown. 

Rattlesnakes are entirely confined to the New World. 
North- American authors distinguish now a great number 
of different kinds, the most recent, Garman {Reptiles and 
Batrachians of North America, 1883, 4to), enumerating 
twelve distinct species and thirteen additional varieties ; 
but all'tbese species or varieties fall into two groups, viz., 
one which has the upper side of the head covered with the 
ordinary' nine dermal shields, and the other in which the 
shields between and behind the eyes are broken up or 
replaced by small scales. The former group consists of 
two species only, of comparatively small size, both North 
American, Grotalus miliarius being the more genei-ally 
known. The second group comprises the more formidable 
kinds of South as well as North America, which are gener- 
ally described under the names of C. horridus and C. 
durissus. In the older standard works the former name 
was applied to the southern form, which extends from 
Paraguay and Chili through Brazil into Mexico, and the 
latter to the common North-American rattlesnake ; in 
modern American works this nomenclature is reversed. 
G. horridus and G. durissus belong to the most danger- 
ous of poisonous snakes. If a person bitten by an adult 
rattlesnake escapes with life, protracted illness and the 
loss of or injury to the wounded limb are frequently the 
consequence. They inhabit localities to which the sun has 
free access, prairies, rough stony ground, ifcc. Specimens 
of 5 feet in length are not rare. Formerly common in 
the eastern parts of the United States, and still so in thinly 
inhabited districts of the western States, rattlesnakes, like 
the vipers of Europe, have gradually succumbed to the 
unceasing persecution of man. They vary much in colour : 
a common type of coloration is a brownish ground-colour, 
sonfetimes yellowish, sometimes blackish. Series of large 
dark spots, frequently edged with yellow, and of very 
variable shape, run along the back and sides. The head 
and neck are ornamented with dark or black longitudinal 
bands, or are marked by an almost uniform coloration. 

RAU, Karl Heinrich (1792-1870), German political 
economist, was born at Erlangen on 23d November 1792. 
He pursued his studies, devoting himself principally to 
the (so-called) cameralistic sciences, from 1808 to 1812 at 
the university of his native place, where he aftenvards 
remained as a privat-docent. In 1814 he obtained the prize 
offered by the academy of Gottingen for the best treatment 
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of the question, How tlie disadvantages arising' from the 
abolition of trade guilds might be removed. His memoir, 
greatly enlarged, was published in 1816 under the title 
Ueber (las Zunfticcsenvnd (lie I'ohjen seiner AvJ 'tithing. He 
was then favourable to the continued existence of trade 
corporations on a reformed basis, but afterwards abandoned 
this view. In the same year appeared liis Prime lineie 
histories politices. In 1818 he became professor at Erlan- 
gen. He competed successfully in 1 820 for a prize offered 
by the academy of Haarlem for the best essay on the causes 
of poverty ; and in the same year he published a transla- 
tion, characterized by Rosclier as “ free, but very good,” of 
Storch’s Coins d'Jiconomie Politigue , with notes and addi- 
tions of his own. In 1822 lie was called to the chair of 
political economy at Heidelberg, where the rest of liis life 
was spent, in the main, in teaching and research. Ho 
took some part, howevev, in public atlairs : in iS37 lie was 
nominated a member of the first chamber of the duchy of 
Baden, and did good service in that capacity ; and in 1851 
he was one of the commissioners sent to England on the 
part of the Zollverein to study tlie Industrial Exhibition. 
A result of this mission was his account of the agricultural 
implements exhibited at London (Die landmrthsehaftliehrn 
Geraihe der Londoner Astsstelhing, 1S53). He was’ elected 
a corresponding member of the French Institute in 1856. 
After a useful and honourable career lie died at Heidel- 
berg on 18th March 1870. 


H 18 principal work is the Zehrlueh dcr jiotilischcn Ochonomir. 
(IS 26-3/}, an encyclopedia 0 f tho economic knowledge of liis 
tune, written ■with a special view to the guidance of practical men. 
The doctrines are, in the main, those of Smith anil Say ; hut they 
are treated in an independent manner, and the conclusions of his 
2*2™*?°? aV ? P 10 JJPwiftlly.by giving larger scope to the 
The three volumes arc respectively occupied 
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veber die JCorncrahoissc^MlFnZirl £™*9M** 1823; 

Amr Tlicilc, 1825 ; Udcr d ’ !?«* »P«w* «’«i 
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system of political economy, and on the minimum size of a peasant 
property. This enumeration will give an idea of the extent anil 
variety of his researches. 

BAUCH, Christian Daniel (1777-1857), one of tlm 
most celebrated sculptors of modern times, was born at 
Arolscn in tho principality of Wnldcck on the 2d of 
January' 1777. The opening career of the young artist 
was attended with considerable difficulty, his parents being 
poor and unable to place him under efficient masters. 
His first instructor taught him little else than the art of 
sculpturing grave-stones, and Professor Puli! of Cassel 
could not give him mnch more. A wider field of improve- 
ment opened up before him when he removed to Ilerlin in 
1797 ; but poverty still hampered all liis efforts, lie was 
obliged to earn a livelihood by becoming a royal lackey, 
and to reserve tho prosecution of his favourite art for liis 
spare hours. The genius of Rauch, however, soon forced 
itself into notice ami recommended him to several persons 
of influence who were able to give him assistance. Queen 
Louisa, surprising liim 011 c day in the act of modelling her 
features in wax, sent him to study at tlie Academy of Art. 
Not long afterwards, in 1804, Count Sand reeky gave him 
the means to complete his education at Home, where 
"W illiam von Humboldt, Canova, and Thorwnldsen be- 
friended liim. Under such patronage the young sculptor 
made rapid progress. Among other works, he executed 
bas-reliefs of Hippolytus and Pba-dra, Mars and Venus 
wounded by Diomede, and a Child praying. In 1811 
Rauch entered upon the eminent part of his career, when 
he was commissioned to execute a monument for Queen 
Louisa of Prussia. The statue, representing the queen 
m n sleeping posture, was placed in a mausoleum in the 
grounds of Cliarloltcnburg, and procured great fame for 
the artist. Commissions for jiortyaits came pourin'' in 
upon limi. The consummate tact with which ho seized 
individual characteristics and tlie artistic manner in which 
he treated them at once established liis reputation. The 
crectionof neatly all public statues came to be entrusted to 
Inin. He began to cxccuto that long series of representa- 
tions of great Germans in which his genius is exhibited to 
full advantage. In course of timo almost cvcrv important 
town throughout the country possessed a bust of some 
wtBtateimn, patriot, or man of genius from his 
chisel There were, among others, Bliicher at Rreslnu 
Maximilian at Munich, Francke at Halle, Diirer at Nurem- 
berg, Luther at Wittenberg, and the grand-duke Paul 
Frederick at Schwerin. At length, in 1830 he com 
mcnced, along with Scliinkel tlio architect, the models for 

This wfi in0M ? ment at Bcrlin t0 Derick the Great 
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May 17S1. His father (who died in 1S22) was much 
.esteemed in Anhalt, where, as “kammerdirector,” lie did 
excellent service to agriculture. Baumer was educated at 
the Joachimstkal Gymnasium, Berlin, and at the universi- 
ties of Halle and Gottingen. In 1801 he began to practise 
as a lawyer in the Brandenburg chamber, and in the follow- 
ing year he was made assessor. From 1S06 to 1808 he was 
connected with a department of the crown lands chamber 
at Wusterhausen near Berlin. Having been made a coun- 
cillor in 1809, he was called in 1S10 to a post in the office 
for the national debt, and soon afterwards received- an 
appointment in the bureau of the chancellor, Hardcnbcrg. 
Ho was made a professor at the university of Breslau in 
1811, and in 1819 he became professor of political science 
and history at Berlin. In 1S15 he had carried on histori- 
cal investigations in Venice, and in the two following years 
he had travelled much in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
At Berlin he was for some time a member of the Upper 
Board of Censors and secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
The former office he resigned in 1S31, the latter in 1847. 
His professorship at -the Berlin university he did not give 
up until 1853, and even then he did not altogether cease 
to lecture. In 1848 he was elected a member of the 
national assembly at Frankfort, where ho associated him- 
self with the right centre; and from Frankfort he was 
sent on a mission to Paris. At a later period lie was a 
member of the first chamber of the Prussian parliament. 
He died at Berlin on 14th June 1873. Baumer made 
many contributions to historj*, in all of which he embodied 
the results of independent research and gave evidence of a 
sound and penetrating judgment. His style is direct, 
lucid, and vigorous, and his best books have been as warmty 
appreciated by ordinary readers as by scholars. 

His first work, published anonymously in 1806, was entitled 
Scchs Dialogs tiber Kricg und Handel. This was followed by Das 
bri/iscle Bcslcucrungssystcm (1810), Handbvch merfaoilrdigcr Slcllcn 
aus den lalcinisqhcn Gcschiehtschrcibcrn dcs Miltclaltcrs (1813), 
Hcrbslrcisc i inch Vcncdig (181 6), and other hooks. His most famous 
works are Gcschicbtc der Hohcnstaufcn vnd Hirer Zcit (1823-25) and 
GcschirlUc Europas scit dan Ende dcs lotcn Jahrhundcrts (1832-50). 
In 1S31 appeared Brief c ans Paris und Frankrcich itn Jahre 1S30 
and Briefc aus Paris ear Erlautcrung dcr Gcschicbtc dcs IGlcn und 
17/cn Jahrhundcrts. He went to England in 1835, to Italy in 1839, 
and to America in 1843, and these visits led to the publication of 
various works — England in 1835 (1836), Bcitragc sur neuern Gc- 
schichtc aus dan Britischen Museum und Bcichsctrchivc (1830-39), 
Italicn, Bcitragc sur Kcnntniss dieses Landes (1840), Die T r crciniglcn 
Slantcn tern Korda mcriha (18- ,KN a— maybe men- 
tioned Antiquarischc Bricfc i ' ■ . . Briefc iibrr 

die gcsclligcn Vcrh&Unissc dcr Mcnsrhcn (I860), Zcbcnscrinncrimgcn 
und Bricficcchscl (1861), and JIandbuch sur Gcschicbtc dcr Litcralur 
(1864-66). In 1830 Raumcr began the Jlistorischcs Taschcnbuch 
published by Brockliaus, which from 1S71 was continued by Rielil. 

EAUPACH, Ernst Benjamin* Salomo (178-1-1S52)-, 
German dramatic writer, was born on tlio 21st of April 
1784 at Straupitz, a village near Liegnilz in Silesia. ' He 
attended the gymnasium at Licgnitz and afterwards studied 
theology at Halle. He spent a good many years in Bussia 
as a teacher, and in 1816 was made a professor in the 
university of St Petersburg. In 1S22 he left Bussia, and' 
after travelling for some time in Italy settled as a writer 
for the stage in Berlin, whore he remained during the rest 
of his life. He died at Berlin on the 18th of March 1852. 

Euupach was not a man of imaginative genius, but he had re- 
markable skill in the invention of effective dramatic situations, and 
was* master of a vigorous rhetorical stylo. Tlioso qualities secured 
for Him a prominent place among the most popular dramatic writers 
of his day. He wrote both tragedies ana comedies, and was the 
author of a scries of dramas representing the great events of the 
age of the Ilolienstaufen. 

See P. liaupach, Iianpach, cine hiographische SkUce (1653). 

EAVAILLAC, Francois (1578-1610), the assassin of 
Henry IV. of France, was born near Angoulcmc in 157S. 
He was of humble origin, and began life as a valet de 
chambre, but afterwards became a petty solicitor and also 
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teacher of a school. He was not able, however, to keep clear 
of debt, and after having been imprisoned for some time 
by his creditors he sought admission to the recently founded 
order of Feuillants, hut after a short probation was dis- 
missed as a visionary. An application for admission to 
the Society of Jesus was equally unsuccessful in 1606. 
His various disappointments tended to foster a violently 
fanatical temperament, and widely-spread rumours that 
the king was intending to make war upon the pope sug- 
gested to him the idea of assassination, which he deliber- 
ately and successfully carried out on 14th May 1610. - In 
the course of his trial he was frequently put to the torture, 
but persistently (and it is now believed truly) denied that 
he had been prompted by any one or had any accomplices. 
Sentence of death was earned out -with revolting barbarity 
on 27 th May. 

BAVEN (Anglo-Saxon llrscfn, Icelandic Hrafn, Danish 
Ram, Dutch Raaf, German Rabe), the largest of the Birds 
of the Order Rasscres ; and, as already shewn (Orxi- 
tholoov, vol. xviii. p. 49), pirobably the most highly 
developed of all Birds. 

Quick-sighted, sagacious, and bold, it must hare followed the 
prehistoric fisher and hunter, and generally without molestation 
from them, to prey on the refuse of their spoils, just as it now waits, 
with the same intent, on the movements of their sncccssms ; while 
it must have likewise attended the earliest herdsmen, who could 
not have regarded it with equal indifference, since its now notorious 
character for attacking and putting to death a weakly animal w.is 
doubtless in those days manifested. Yet the Raven is no meie 
dependant upon man, being always able to get a bring for itself ; 
and moreover a sentiment of veneration or superstition has from 
very remote ages and among many races of men attached to it — a 
sentiment so strong as often to overcome the feeling of distrust not to 
say of hatred which its deeds inspired, and, though rapidly decreas- 
ing, even to survive in some places until the present day. There 
is no need to dwell on the association of this bird with well-known 
characters of history sacred or profane — Khali or Elijah, Odin or 
Flokki, the los L of whom by its means discovered Iceland. The 
Raven is even sahl lo havo played its part in the mythology of the 
Red Indian ; and none can wonder that all this should be so, since, 
wherever it occurs i nd more especially wherever it is numerous, as 
in ancient times and in thinly peopled countries it must have been, 
its size, appearance, suit fearless habits would bo sure to attract 
especial attention. E'er lias this attention wholly ceased with the 
advance of enlightenmn t, for both in prose and verse, from tlio 
time of Shakespenro to that of Poe and Dickens, the Raven has 
often figured, and general!} without the amount of misrepresenta- 
tion which is tlio fate of most animals which celebrated writers 
condescend to notice. Notwithstanding all this, however, tlio 
Raven has now fallen upon evil days. The superstitious reverence 
with which it was once regarded has all hut vanished and has been 
very generally succeeded by persecution, which in many districts 
lias produced actual extirpation, so that it is threatened with ex- 
tinction, save in tlio wildest and most unpeopled districts. 1 

The Baven breeds very early in the year, in England 
resorting to its nest, which is usually an ancient if not an 
ancestral structure, about tlio middle or towards the end 
of January. Therein are laid from five to seven eggs of 
the common Corvine coloration (see Croav, vol. vi. pp. 
617, 618), and the young are hatched before the end of 
February. In more northern countries the breeding-season 
is naturally delayed, but everywhere this species is almost 
if not quite the earliest of birds to entor upon the business 

1 That all lovers of nature should take what steps they can to arrest 
this sad fate is a belief which the present writer fully holds. With- 
out attempting to deny the loss which in some cases is iuflicted upon 
the rearers of cattle by Ravens, it is an enormous mistake to suppose 
that tlio neighbourhood of a pair of these birds is invariably detri- 
mental. On this point bo can speak from experience. For many 
years ho had an intimate knowledgo of a pair occupying an inland 
locality surrounded by valuable flocks of sheep, and abounding in 
rabbits and game, and had ample opportunities, which lie never 
neglected, of repeatedly examining the pellets of bones nnd cxuviie that 
these, like all other carnivorous birds, cast up. He thus found that 
this pair of Ravens fed almost exclusively on moles. Soon after lie 
moved from the neighbourhood in which they lived the unreasoning 
zeal of a gamekeeper (against, it is believed, the orders of his master) 
put an end to this interesting couple — the last of tlicir species which 
inhabited the county. 
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of perpetuating its kind. Tbe Raven measures about 26 
inches in length, and lias an expanse of -wing considerably 
exceeding a yard. Its bill and feet are black, and the 
same may be said of its whole plumage, but the feathers of 
the upper pnTts as well as of the breast are very glossy, re- 
flecting a bright purple or steel-blue. 1 Tbe species inhabits 
the whole of Europe, and the northern if not the central 
parts of Asia ; but in the latter continent its southern 
range is not well determined. In America 2 it is, or used 
to be, found from the shores of the Polar Sea to Guatemala 
if not to Honduras, but is said hardly to he found of late 
years in the eastern part of the United States. In Africa 
its place is taken by three allied hut well-differentiated 
species, two of which (Conus itmbrinvs, readily distin- 
guished by its brown neck, and C. <xfn iiis, 3 having its 
superior nasal bristles upturned vertically) also occur in 
South-Western Asia, while the third ( C . Upiotiyx or C. 
tingitanw, a smaller species characterized by several slight 
differences) inhabits Barbary and tbe Atlantic Islands. 
Further to the southward in the Ethiopian Region three 
more species appear, whose plumage is varied with white 
— C. smputafHx, C. all/icollis, and C. crassirostris — the first 
two of small size, but the last rivalling the real Raven in 
that respect. (a. x.) 

RAVEKXA, chief city of an Italian province of the 
same name, contained 18,571 inhabitants according to tbe 
census, of 18S1. It is situated in tbe north-east of Italy, 
in 44 25' H. lat. and 12° 12' E. long., about 4 miles from 
the Adriatic, with which it is now connected by the Cor- 
sini Canal, the two small rivers Ronco and Montone no 
longer serving as means of communication between the 
city and the sea. A railway, 26 miles long, unites 
Ravenna with Castel Bolognese on the line from Bologna 
to Rimini. ® 

Ravenna owes both its great historic importance in the 
past and its comparative dulness and obscurity in the 
present to the same cause,-~its position in an alluvial 
plain formed and continually extended by the deposits 
brought down by a number of small and rapid streams 
from the neighbouring Apennines. Any one who glances 
at a map of the north-western corner of the Adriatic trill 
see at once the general character of the coast,— broad 
lagunes sometimes stretching far inland : flat alluvial 
plains intersected by endless dykes ; numerous rivers (of 
which the Po s by far the largest and makes rim most 

AffraTom*-'!? d f ce " clin f fr ? m tho Apennines or the 
a L4,r\r s \ d0 of al ’ , a barr,er of islandB which have 
V ° l , “f tend ency to become adherent to the shore 
through the new deposits which are brought doira and- 
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perhaps the cupolas — are not so much Byzantine as repre- 
. sentativc of early Christian art generally. It is truly said 
by Mr Freeman : 

“The outside of n 'Ravemicse basilica is an unadorned and un- 
attractive pile of brick. If it has any architectural grouping or 
■ outliue about it, it owes it to the campanile which a later nge lias 
added. But if the churches of Ravenna are thus unattractive' 
without, they are emphatically nil glorious within, Tlic eye dwells 
with genuine artistic delight oil the long. unbroken rows of pillars 
and arches, their marble shafts, their floriated capitals, sometimes 
the work of the Christian craftsman, sometimes the spoils of heathen- 
dom pressed into the sendee of the sanctuary. . . . The whole 
plan of these buildings allows a great field for void spaces ; but the 
void spaces thus left are filled up by these wonderful mosaic paint- 
ings which look down upon us as fresh as they were thirteen hundred 
years back.” 

Every traveller to Ravenna is impressed by the vivid- 
ness of these decorations, which were older when Giotto 
painted his first fresco than Giotto’s frescos are now ; but 
we can here only allude to the subject, referring the reader 
to the article Mosaic (vol. xvi. p. 852 sy.). 

The following are the most important churches of 
Ravenna, arranged in the order of the dates generally 
attributed to them : — 


Claire!). 


IhifMvr. 


1. Metropolitan Chnrcb.orEcclesia Ur- • S. L'rsiis 

siann, and baptistery ndjnlitiiijr j 

2. S. Giovanni Evangelista i Gnlla MncMla 

S. S. Agata .... Gemellus 

f- £ £i cr Cryso ogotelupri) ; 8. rdcr CJnysolnglw.. 

*■ ^-Giovanni Battista I BailiMriua 

0. SS. hajario o Cri«/> Caila Plnchlm 

i’ 2, Bishop Eton (!) 

. . Theoiloric (J). 

9. S. Mans m Coaimxlm (Arlan bap- 1 ' 

thlery)— A. 

10. B. Martino in Codo Anreo (now S. 

Apollinarc XuovoV- A. 

11. S. Vitale .... 

12- S. Maria Maggiore 

13. S. Apollinare in Classi 


Date. 


370-300 CO 
425 

about 430 
about 450 


about 45S 
493-520 


A-.-, -I;.-; .. I 

li. . ) 

< ,.l: .My :: .V;, j 

(Tile churches marheil A. were originally erected for the Arlan worship.) I 


IV 

i T h - G . cathedra.! (No. 1) has been so much modernized as to ha 
mst its interest ; but the baptistery adjoining it, decorated ] 
Bishops Aeon and Maximum in the 6th and 6th centuries, ; 
octagonal building with mosaics of the apostles on Urn roof, is st 
unspoiled. SS. Nazano c Cclso (No. C) is a little building in tl 
p of a cross, and is better known as the Mausoleum 
Galla Placidia, whose tomb and those of three emperors, her lui 
band, brother, and son, are deposited here. It is surmounted wil 
a cupola surrounded with four semi-domes, on which are depict* 
figures of the Good Shepherd with His sheep of cvonS 
prophets, &e., and two stags drinking at a fountain S Annllinn 

} 0) 1,as , a T e tho ««*» of the 

the greatest tnnmpb of mosaic art. two iwmiin. „r J 



irom the palace of Theodorie, to the Saviour’'' HTP """ '“ ll 
Christ sits upon the lap of Hb mo hef^d tte MaM , 1°™? 
between Him and the procession of S IntlX "n' 1 ’ 05 

sras iJw&cissjsr s to 

and as container MnisfcratAix-Ia.Chapc 
Justinian and Tlreodora surround!? R ovt F aits in mosaic 
soldiers of tho guard, It is surmount e,i ast . ,cs '. courtiers, n 
and has eight apsidal chnpds Ml round i? ‘ lom , C ’ ? - circllllir »> for 
ing to the choir in an ordinary chrc) r \?? °i f wlu ? h ’ C0 «'«P<»' 
times the length of the otliornnc!,. i.'* prolonged to about fc 
choir have tlfe mosaics onl >' in « 

possible interest. S Anollin?™^'fw ’ nre °f tb° higlit 

of a busj’ population oF sailors cl,3 aSS0 ^°‘ onc « the ceni 
absolutely alone in i 
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tlie Etrurians, called in their Umbrian neighbours and eventually 
departed, leaving the city to their allies. Throughout the valley 
of the l’o the Gauls took' the place of the Etrurians as a conquer- 
ing power ; hut Ravenna may possibly have retained its Umbrian 
character until, about the year 191 5.C., by the conquest of the 
Boii the whole of this region passed definitely under the dominion 
of Rome. Either as a eolonia or a municipiu’m, Ravenna remained 
for more than two centuries an inconsiderable city of Gallia Cis- 
alpinn, chiefly noticeable as the place to which Caesar during his 
ten years’ command in Gaul frequently resorted in order to confer 
with" his friends from Rome. At length under Augustus it suddenly 
rose into importance, when that emperor selected it as the station 
for his fleet on “the upper sea.” Two hundred and fifty ships, 
said Dion (in a lost passage quoted by Jordanes), could'ride at 
anchor in its harbour. Strabo, writing probably a few years after 
Ravenna had been thus selected as a naval arsenal, gives us a 
description of its appearance which certainly corresponds more 
closely with modem Venice than with modem Ravenna. “ It is 
the largest of all the cities bnilt in the lagunes, hut entirely com- 
posed of wooden houses, penetrated in all directions by. canals, 
wherefore bridges and boats are needed for the wayfarer. At 
flow of the tide a large part of the sea comes sweeping intqJJ'’ an q 
thus, while all the muddy deposit of the rivers is swetV-*£^ ’ t ] ie 
malaria is at the same time removed, and by •*,. 

enjoys so good a sanitary reputation that ^Government liaL 


™;-* '•’adiators. 

to obtain 


fixed on it as a place for the reception s”. 

On tlio other hand, good water war-* 

at Ravenna,— -dearer than wine.^; ^ artial . , v £ 0 has two epigrams 
on the subject. And j n the 5th century, com- 
plains hitterlj of the M gj u i ent gj^gj •> (doacalis puls) which filled 
tirreTt fi, e " Sd vS gave forth fetid odours when 
ritnatcd b abou' -‘ c; I !Slcs of the bargemen. The port of Ravenna, 
Hne oF l,m- “«- 3 inilcs from the city, was named Classis. A long 
™ “ “Wes called Cisarca connected it with Ravenna, and in 
the th J . r of time there was such a continuous senes of buildings that 
'rjetfree towns seemed like one. . . 

Ktl, ae meat historical importance of Ravenna begins early in_ the 
V centurv, when Honorius, alarmed by the progress of Alarm m 
l /e north of Italy, transferred his court to the city in the lagunes. 
from this date (c. 402) to the fall of the Western empire m 4/6 
/Ravenna was, though not the exclusive, the chief residence of the 
Roman emperors and the centre of the elaborate machinery of the 
state. Here Stilicho was slain ; here Honorius and his sister 
Placidia caressed and quarrelled ; here. Valcntinian III. spent the 
greater part of his useless life ; here Majorian was proclaimed ; 
here the Little Romulus donned his purple robe ; here in the pine- 
wood 1 outside the city his uncle Paulus received his decisive defeat 
from Odoacer. Through all these changes Ravenna maintained its 
character as an impregnable “city in the sea,” not easily to be 
attacked even by a naval power on account of the shallowness and 
devious nature of the channels by which it had to be approached. 
On becoming supreme ruler of Italy Odoacer, like the emperors 
who had gone before him, made Ravenna liis chief place of 
residence, and here after thirteen years of kingship lie shut himself 
np when Theodoric the Ostrogoth had invaded Italy and defeated 
him in two battles. Tlieodoric’s siege of Ravenna lasted for three 
years (4S9-492) and was marked by one bloody encounter in the 
pine-wood on the east of it. The Ostrogoth collected a fleet and 
established a severe blockade, which at length caused Odoacer to 
surrender the city. The terms, arranged through the inter vention 
of John, archbishop of Ravenna, were not observed by Theodonc, 
who, ten days after his entry into the city, slew hm rival at a 
banquet in the palace of the Laurel Grove (15th March 493). 
Ravenna was Tlieodoric’s chief place of residence, and the thirty- 
three years of the reign of the great Ostrogoth (493-526) may prob- 
ably be considered the time of its greatest splendour. In the 
eastern part of the city he built for himself a large palace, which 
probably occupied about a sixth of the space now. enclosed within 
the city walls, or nearly the whole of the rectangle enclosed by 
Strada di Porta Alberoiii on the south, Strada Htiova di Porta 
Serrata on the west, and the line of the city nulls on the north 
and cast. There still remains close to the first-named street and 
fronting the Corso Garibaldi a Iiigli wall built of square Roman 
bricks, with pillars and arched recesses in the upper portion, which 
<, Q es by the name of Palazzo di Teodorico. Freeman, on account of 
the Romanesque character of the nrcliitecture, thinks it probable 
that It really belongs to the time of th e Lombard kings ; but at 

1 The great pine-wood to the east of the city, which, though injured 
by an unusually severe winter and threatened by a projected railway, 
is still one of the great glories of Ravenna, must therefore have been 
in existence already in the 5th century. Byron s description, 

“ [The] immemorial wood _ < 

Hooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o er, M 
Is probably true ; but there is no evidence that it was in historic time 
that this change took place. Our conjecture is that the Pineta grew 
on a large peninsula somewhat resembling the Lido of V enice. 


any rate it is t] ie very early mediaeval period, and it marks the 
spot where pi-fc 0 f the Ostrogothic palace once stood. A more 
memorable and'. lcar i y authentic monument of Theodoric is fur- 
nished by his ton bj 'a "massive mausoleum in the style of the tomb 
of Hadrian at Roi. Cj which stands still perfect outside the walls 
near the norfh-east CO ruer of the city. It is of circnlar siiape and 
surmounted by an ei ormous monolith, brought from the quarries 
of Istria and weighing more than. 300 tons. In this mausoleum 
Theodoric was buried, *- n t his body was cast forth from it, perhaps 
during the troublous tin.es of the siege of Ravenna by the imperial 
troops, and the Rotmfdajjas it is now gencrallj* called) was con- 
verted into a church d&’icated to the Virgin. 

Fine years after death of Theodoric Justinian sent an annv 
to Italy, nominally jo order to avenge the murder of Thcodorie’s 
daughter Amn^suntka, but in fact to destroy the Gothic monarchy 
and restore Italy to the empire. Lon" after tlie Goths hail lost 
Romo tligy- s tjH clung to Ravenna, till at length, weary of tlio 
fceblejjj^s and ill-success of their own kina Vitigcs, ami struck 
5ith admiration of their heroic conqueror, they offered to transfer 
their allegiance to Belisarhts on condition of his assuming the 
diadem of the Western empire. Belisarius dallied with the pro- 
posal until lie had obtained an entrance for himself and liis troops 
within the walls of tho capital, and then threwofflhe mask and 
proclaimed liis inviolable fidelity to Justinian. Thus in the year 
540 was Ravenna re-united to tho Roman empire. Its connexion 
with that empire — or, in other words, its dependence upon Con- 
stantinople-lasted for more than 200 i-oars, during which period, 
under the rule of Parses and liis successors the exarchs, Ravenna 
was the scat of Byzantine dominion in Italy. In 728 the Lombard 
king Luitprand took the suburb Classis ; about 752 the city itself 
fell into the hands of his successor Aistulf, from whom a few years 
after it was wrested by Pippin, king of the Franks. By this time 
the former splendour of the city had probably in great measure 
departed ; the alteration of the coast-linc and the filling up of the 
lagunes which make it now practically an inland city had probably 
commenced, and no historical importance attaches to its subsequent 
fortunes. It formed part of the Frankish king’s donation to the 
popo in tho middle of tho 8th century. It was an independent 
republic, generally taking the Guelf side in the 13th century, 
subject to rulers of the house of Polentani in the 14th, 1 cnctian in 
the 15th (1441), and papal again in tlio 16th,— Pope Julius II. 
having succeeded in wresting it from the hands of the \ encti.ans. 
From this time (1509) down to our own days, except for the inter- 
ruptions caused by the wars of tlie French Revolution, Raveliua 
continued subject to the papal see and was governed by a cardinal 
legate. In 1859 it was one of tlie first cities to give its vote m 
favour of Italian unity, and it has since then formed a part of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

At the beginning of tbe period thus rapidly sketched Charles the 
Great visited the city and earned off the brazen statue of theodoric 
and the marble columns of liis palace to bis own new palace nt Aix- 
la-Chapelle. More than five centuries later (1320) Dante became 
the guest of Guido Kovello di Polenta, lord of Ravenna, and hero 
lie died on the 1 4tli September of the following year. 1 he marblo 
urn containing the body of the poet still rests at Ravenna, uherc 
what .Byron calls “a little cupola more neat than solemn has 
been erected over it. In 1512 tlie Frencli army under Gaston do 
Foix fought a fierce battle with the Spanish, Venetian, and papal 
troops on tlie "banks of the Ronco about 2 miles from Ravenna. 
•Tlie French were victorious, but Gaston fell in the act of pursuing 
the enemy. His death* is commemorated by the Colonna aci 
Franecsi erected on the spot where lie fell. Lord Bvron resided at 
Ravenna for eighteen months in 1820-21, attracted by the charms 
of tho countess Guiccioti. 

Literature.— The most important authority for the .history of Ravenna is 
Bishop Agnellus, who wrote about 810, In vraybjd Latin, the Liber 
FWJfsi/TT fiavennatis. It is printed in vol. if. of 3Iuraton s Her, Ilixl, Scnptort* t 
but much the best edition is that by HoWer-Eracr 

Historica (1S7S). Rubcus (tiist. Rarennaium Libn X»rc«n, \ enfee, 1 jOOJj seems 
to havehail access to some authorities besides Asnelius uliicii are nm 
lost Ciampini (Cetera .Vomimenla, 1090-90, ‘ jgjos % 

some fair representations of the mosaics, and Quart s ttattnna ^(Berlin, 1S4I 

a careful and 


mil" touched on its picturesque qualities and literary associations. (T. I -) 

RAVENSBUKG, an industrial town of ‘Wiirtemberg, 
is pleasantly situated amid vine-clad hills on the small 
river Schussen, 12 miles to the north of Fnednchshafen 
on the Lake of Constance. Its aspect is quamt and 
mediaeval, and above its houses rise nine picturesque 
towers, the most prominent of which, dating from the 
15th century, is known as the “Mehlsaek” or sack of 
flour The town -house is also a 15th-century building. 
The industrial products of Ravchsburg are varied mclnd- 
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in" linen, cotton, embroidered muslins, r „. 

playing-cards. The fruit market m of c <mse cry, glass, and 
portance, and trade is also carried on Wfeeinsidcrable im- 
and mood. The population in 1880 was«un £ n cattle, grain, 
2620 mere Protestants. Je b* 10,550, of whom 

Bavensburg vras founded in the 11th c^^hi 
one of whose ancestral castles lay on the W ... 

of the town. In 11S0 the towi passed/^ *£*> 

sZfcj? s g 

" Plnt^I t0 1S10> itmsCC<lL ' it0 

India, in the division of the same name, 1 U>district of British 
diction of the lieutenant-governor of tbe PtWJer tbejuris- 
between 33° and 34° X. lat. and 71° 46' and n-mjab, lying 
long. It is sitnated on tbe southern slopes of the ,•)“ * 41’ E. 
western extremities of the Himalayas, and contains largnrtb- 
raountam tracts, with rich valleys traversed by manv moun- * " 
tain torrents. Its area is 4S61 square miles ; it is bounded 
on tbe X. by Haz.ira district, on tbe E. by the river 
Jhelmn, on the S. by Jhelum district, and on the TV. by 
the Indus. From its north-eastern extremity to its western 
limits the di-trict is traversed by Mils more or less linked 
together, causing those peculiarities of surface and of 
climate by which it is distinguished. Tie eastern range, 
known locally as the Murree (Sam) Hills, from the sana- 
torium erected at the north-eastern extremity of the dis- 
trict, is a continuation of the great Himalayan system : it 
descends in a southerly and westerly direction, and is 
n ! a?nificent forest tree3 and a rich under- 

SoutU ' aTd tteRe Mis Mow the 
corn-^e of the Jhelum, decreasing in height, but cainin" in 
j cturasqueness what they lose in sublimity, Stey 
. ubside into a comparatively level country. The mountains 

01 “• f lri “ “ a. 

mho kit - 2 !’ Mown 83 the Chitta Pahnr or 

Ihife Rills is composed chiefly of nummulitic limestone 
To the north lies the fertile vallev 

mmrn a 

navigable for steamers- the Ttter 1>arts 

frontier, is equally picturesque though hH®w4"?T 
navigation. Other chief less important for 

Haroh, both tributaries of the ^ m haa an< * 

Biwal Pindi is noted for its MdtT- item, °1 

sr a iSs a 1 * 

its whole length, with a branch runs through 

of the town AZtl aff °t J-r ^ Action, north 
frontier. 1 1 Md/ ’ to M®*algari on the western 
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afforded an outlet for tlic smouldering passions engendered by 
ancestral fends, and the JIurrce Hills lieramc the scene of an 
attempted insurrection. The authorities, however, haring been 
warned of this by a faithful native, took steps for defence, so that 
when the enemy arrived they were compelled to withdraw in dis. 
onler, and they shortly afterwards disbanded themselves. Siiur 
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Dufferin) on Sth April ,coo in Honour oi me nimr oi .rignanisinn 
{Abdnr Rahman). The district abounds in objects of great anti- 
quarian interest, chief of which are those of Pehn Phahan for 
Shah Phcri), a village situated in S3‘ 17’ X. lat. and -- 

Dehri Sbaban has been identifit d with the site of ‘7<Zi‘r'i _:!T° 
Taxila or Tnksh.Wb, which in the time of AlevZ“?| ™: a Y 
and wealthy city, the most populous bets/" • W<f ,Wrt ' c " Jl 
Hvdaspes" (.Ihelura). The mins of Taxila / , , , 

tinct portions, and rank as the mo-t inte/ lm l‘ rcPS01 * *0’ t“ c 
best pieserved memorials of antiquity in tjf were older when I 

EAVTAL PIXDI or I! vwul frc f osarc now 

33 administrative headquarters of the m' referring tlic 
of modtsr-x. Jat. „ nd 73 - 6 - E h rjl>. S;>2 sy.). 
siderabie prosporigin ; it is well \m\% 
and several fine btwfty • jt s streets j* 
chiefly a grain mart. WdjWs nf i<( J. 
was i>2,975 (37), 985 males anunpST 
IlAll ’AXjjtS. See Ifi-irr i irwrMyr 
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, important elmrcl 
order of the dates get 
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BAHITSCH (Polish 7?onV-), a Mnf 
totvn of Pnissia in the ]»rovince of P 0 s 
Silesian frontier, 37 miles (o the north 
is regularly built and contains a handsome Ft" 
church and a substantial town-hall. The principal j 
is the manufacture of snuff and cigars, for the 

Sde S S£d lar it - Cnj ° y - a ““^ewMc rejmtat’ 

timht d f n - in gra ' n » woo! > cattle, hides, ar ; 

timber. The population in 1880 was I'* •'>60 imdn «« ’ 

<087 Protects, 3539 Homan Catimlfeld ZZ 
ttta'Sw2’l”i&'r i v S \?- < ’ " r ’“" smitarv dis- 

south-west of Doncaster f Eo}llerlm !» « n <l 12 

and steel rolling- milk and th ^ es cxteil >>ve iron-works 

.?«, a “ s i Fur 11 « 
srcifyl rnsassss 

<» toSTAi tt, jSSl'y " h ° 

population of the urban sanitarvdi^I }'* cUu ! cU - The 
m 1ST1 was GS69, and in lA it s,nc ^j ( flrca » acres) 

EAWTEXSTAT.T . fJ.! S L Jt ]0,179. ; 

ated 
north „ 

beginning of 'the cenTur^hT?- 01 ^ la ckburn. At the 
but since the rise of the 0!l1 ^ a fe 'v houses, 

steadily increased til] it ;« ’ anufact «nng industry it has 
cotton and woollen mills AF COrisldewWe to wn. TJ, e 
neighbourhood there are stnn ° Ti ' Cxtcnsire > ail d in the 
St^V.in ,P* tel, o? 

been restored; and several of 1,1 , IS ^» has lately 
are large and handsome buildino-- ' < ^, no ® matloI >al chapels 
sohooh There is 

.'ear the town is the rtn.r j Iaa . er T) In acres in extent 

*■ «9- S. 

.(area, 1667 acres) in isri f the u,-ban sanitary district 

of h ewchurch, Goodshaw w 8a °) by the incorporation 
Nation is over 30,000. ’ d Qawrtaw Loot b the p opu 
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- EAT. The Ears ( Batoidei ) together ■with the Sharks^ 
( Sdachoidti ) form the suborder Plngiodomata of Cartila-’ 
ginous fishes, and are divided into six families, as already 
noticed in Ichthyology, yoL xil pp. 685. G86. 

The first family contains only the Saw-fishe3 (Pridis), of which 
five spjcies are known, from tropical and subtropical seas. Although 
saw-fishes possess all the essential characteristics of the rays projtcr, 
they retain the elongate form of the body of sharks, the tail being 
excessively muscular and the sole organ of locomotion. The 
■-saw” (fig. 1} is a flat «— , protrnding intestines. The 
and enormously devel- :'* teeth proper, with which the 

oped prolongation of the 1 ; month is armed, are cx 

snont, with an endo- - ■ — 

skeleton which consists 




tremely small and obtuse, 

, j-, ( y and unsuitable for inflicting 
. :!,!=■ wounds or seizing animals. 

/'(- . Saw-fishes are abundant in 
'>=* thetropics: in their stomach 
* . > p* pieces of intestines and frag- 
1 1 _ inents of cuttle-fish have 
s j ; i, h=> been fonnd. They grow to 
i ' \r^‘ a large size, specimens with 
i . * p=* saws 6 feet long and 1 foot 
■ ■ * ' — broad at the base being of 


of from three to five carti- 
laginous tubes; these arc, 
in fact, merely the rostral 
process of the cranial 
cartilage and are found 
in all rays, though they 
are commonly much 
shorter. The integument 
of the saw is hard, covered 

with shagreen ; and a j j t common occurrence, 

series of strong teeth, *=y j '? ‘ The rays of the second 

sharp in front, and flat , l i : » r _ family, lUiinobnlids:, bear a 

behind, are c-mbed.led in i t } * *v_, strong resemblance to the 

it. in alveolar socket* on 1; 1 I”" saw -fishes, but lack the 

each side. The saw is a ' I - { _ re saw. Their teeth are con- 
mo't forfnidable weapon { ' -f.L- sefpiently more developed, 

of offence, by means of I | p* -l flat, obtuse, and adapted for 

which the fisli tears pieces I Y crushing fiard-sfielled roar- 

of flesh off the body of its l-V.t' yT f ine animals. There are 

victim, or rips open its v about sixteen species, from 

abdomen to feed on the v S, ■■ 1 ^tropical seas. 


■■ .a 

'/- < ; . . — < *» •it'x, '\ 

' ' . . -.v. 

r - * (v 

• *- v » t- 

h . S' \ 







Fig. 1. — Prlst-s pcrrolUti. 

The third family, Torp-dinidtc, includes the Electric Ears. The 

S cculiar organ (fig. 2) by which the electrieitv is produced has.bcen 
escribed in vot xii. p. C50. The fish uses this power voluutarilv 
cithcr to defend itself or to stun or kill the smaller animals oil 
which it feeds. To receive the shock the object mnst complete 
the galvanic circuit by communicating with the fish at two distinct 
points, either directly or through the medium of some conducting 
body. The electric currents created in these fishes exercise all the 
other known powers of electricity : they render the needle mag- 
netic, decompose chemical compounds, and emit the spark. The 
dorsal surface of the electric organ is positive, the ventral negative. 
Shocks accidentally given to persons are severely felt, and. if pro- 
ceeding from a large healthy fish, will temporarily paralyse the 
arms of a strong man. The species of the genus Torpedo, six or 
seven, in number, are distributed over the coasts of the Atlantic 
and Indian Ocean, and two reach northwards to the coasts of-Great 
Britain ’T. inamorata and T. ftebetans). They are said to attain 
to a weight of from SO to 100 lb, but fortunately such gigantic 
specimens are scarce, and prefer sandy ground at some distance 
from the shore, where they are not disturbed by the violent agita- 


tion of the surface-water. Other genera, comprising sweios of 
smaller size, inhabit different parts of the tropical and subtropical 



seas. All the ravs of this family have, like electric fishes generally, 
a smooth and naked body. 

The fourth family, Raiidic, comprises the Skates and Bays proper, 
or Rain. 3Iore than thirty species are known, chiefly ’from the 
temperate seas of both hemispheres, but much more numerous! v from 
the northern than the southern. A few specks descend to a 
depth of nearly 600 fathoms, without, however, essentially differing 
from their surface congeners. Bays, as is sufficiently indicated by 
the shape of their body, are fiottom-fi-fics, living on flat sandy 
ground, generally at 110 great distance from the coast or the stafnee. 
They lead a sedentary life, .progressing, like the flat * fisli' s, bv an 
undulatory motion of the greatly extended pectoral fins, the thin 
slender tail having entirely lost the function of an organ of locomo- 
tion, and acting merely as a rudder. They are carnivorous and 
feed exclusively on molluscs, crustacean-, and fishes. Some of the 
species possess a much larger and more pointed snout than tiie 
others, and are popnlarly distinguished as “skates.” The follow- 
ing are known as inhabitants of the British sens: — (ft) Shott- 
snouted species : (1) the Thornback {R. etcv"ta), (2) the Homelyn 
Bay (B. macula fa), (3) the Starry Bay (11. rttdialaj, (1) the Sandy 
Bay (R. circular is) ; (b) Long-snouted specie®, or Skates : (o; the 
Common Skate (R. Mis), (C) the Flapper Skate (R. mncrorlivachi "< , 
(7) the Burton Skate (R. mnrginafa), (S) and (9; the Shagreen 
Skates (R. vomer and R. fvlloniax). A deep-sea species (R. ft 
bored) lias recently been discovered near the Faroe Islands at 600 
fathoms. Most of the skates and rays are eaten, except during 
the breeding season ; and even the young of the former are cstec nir-d 
as food. The skates attain to a much larger size than the ravs, t iz., 
to a width of 6 feet and a weight of 100 and 509 Jb. 

The members of the fifth family, .Trvgonidtc or Sting-ravs, are 
distinguished from the rays proj>er by having tliy vertical fins 
replaced bv a strong spine attached to the upper side of the tail. 
Some forty* species are known, which inhabit troph al more than 
temperate seas. The spine is barbed on the rides and i-_a mo*t 
effective weapon of defence ; by lasliing the tail in every direction 
the “tiire-ravs can inflict dangerous or at least exm-mriy painful 
wounds. 0 The danger arises from the lacerated nature of the wound 
as well as from the poisonous property of the mneu, inoculate 1. 
Generallv only one or two spines are develop'd. Sting-rays attain 
to about’ the same size as the skates and arc eaten on the coa-ts of 
the Mediterranean and el.-ewhere. One species (Trajan jm f inac.t> 
is not rarely found in the North Atlantic and extends northwards 
to the coasts of Ireland, England, and Norway 
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of the sting-revs ; tat in the jwctorel fm a jwition i* d< Inched and 
forms 3 11 cephalic " lota or pair of lotas in front of tin 1 Mitiut. 
The dentition consists of perfectly flat molar.*, ad ipted for cru-diing 
hard substances. In some of the caglc-mv* the molars are large 
and tessellated (fig. 4), in others extremely small. Of the twenty 



Fto. 4 — .lairs or an Eagle-Bay, Mytiohitii aqnila. 

species which are known, from tropical mnl temperate seas, the 
majority attain to a very large anil some to an enormous sire i one 
mentioned by Bisso, which was taken at Medina, neighed 32.'0 Its 
A fcctus taken from the uterus of the mother (all ca^lc^ravs art* 
viviparous), captured at Jamaica ami preserved in the liriti'h 
Museum, is 5 feet broad and weighed 20 lb. The mother measnied 
15 feet in width and as many in length, and avns between 3 and 4 
feet thick. At Jamaica, where these ravs aie well known under the 
name of “ devil-fishes," they are frequently attacked for mioi t’s sake 
but their capture isunccitainand sometimes attended with dancer' 
the eagle-ray of the Mediterranean (.1 fy!iobat!s aqtiila) has strayed 
as far noithwards as the south coast of England. (A, C, 0.) 

or Wray ( as lie wroto 5,is name till 1670), .7on>r 
\t62b-1705), sometimes called the father of English natural 
history, was the son of the blacksmith of Black Notlcv 
near Braintree in Essex, There ho was born on 2<lth 
November 1628, or, according to other authorities, some 
months earlier. Prom Braintree school he was sent at the 
age of sixteen to Catherine Hall, Cambridge, whence he 
™“ vcd t0 Tnmty College after about one year and threc- 
quarters. His tutor at Trinity was Dr Duport, regius pro- 

G t r ft and n his intil>int0 Wend and fclloi-pipil 

follow o/n” 16 i- 9, and \ n duo coursc became a major 
tellow on proceeding to the master’s degree. Ho held 
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to Falborne Hall in Essex. Finally, in 1679, he removed 
to Black Xotley, -where he afterwards remained. His life 
there was quiet and uneventful, but embittered by bodily 
weakness and chronic sores. He occupied himself in writ- 
ing books and in keeping up a very wide scientific corre- 
spondence, and lived, in spite of his infirmities, to the age 
of seventy-six, dying on 17th January 1705. 

Kay's first book, the Calalogus plantarnm circa Canlabrigiam 
nascenlium (1660, followed by appendices in 1663 and 1685), was 
written in conjunction with his “ amicissiraus et individnus comes,” 
John Xid. . The plants, 626 in number, are enumerated alphabetic- 
ally, but a system of classification differing little from Caspar 
Baifliin’s is sketched at the end of the book ; and the notes contain 
many curious references to other parts of natural history. The 
stations of the plants are minutely described; and Cambridge 
students still gather some of their rarer plants in the copses or 
chalk-pits where he found them. The book shows signs of his 
indebtedness to Joachim Jung of Hamburg, who had died in 1657 
leaving his writings unpublished ; but a 21S. copy of some of them 
was sent to Ray by Hartlieb in 1660. Jung invented or gave 
precision to many 'technical terms that Ray and others at once 
made use of in their descriptions, and that are- now classical ; and 
his notions of what constitutes a specific distinction and what 
characters are valueless as such seem to have been adopted with 
little change by Ray. The first two editions of the Catalogus 
plantarnm Ang'lisc (1670, 1677) were likewise arranged alphabetic- 
ally ; but in the Synopsis slijpium Britannicarum (1690, 1696, 
also re-edited by Dillenius 1724, and by Hill 1760) Ray applied 
the scheme of classification which he had by that time elaborated 
in the Met hod us and the Ilistoria plantarnm. The Mcthodas plan- 
tarum nova (1682) was largely based on the works of Ciesalpini 
and Jung, and still more on that of Morison of Oxford. The 
greatest merit of this book is the use of the number of cotyledons 
as a basis of classification ; thongli it must be remembered that 
the difference between the monocotvledonous and dicotyledonous 
embryo was detected by Grew. After dividing plants into flowerless 
and flowering, Ray says, “Floriferas dividemus in Dicotyledoncs, 
qnarum semiua sata binis foliis anomalis, seminalibus dictis, quae 
cotyledonorum usum pr.cstant, e terra exeunt, vcl in binos saltern 
lobos dividuntur, quamvis eos snpra terrain foliorum specie non 
efferunt ; et Monocotyledones, qua; nec folia bina seminalia efferunt 
nec lobos binos conduut. Hrec divisio ad arborcs ctiam extendi- 
potest ; siquidem Palnue et congeneres hoc rcspectu eodem modo 
a reliquis arboribus difleruut quo Monocotyledoncs a reliquis 
lierbis.” But a serious blemish was his persistent separation of 
trees from herbs, a distinction whose falsity had been exposed by 
Jung and others, but to which Raj- tried to give scientific founda- ' 
tiou by denying the existence of buds in the latter. At this time 
he based his classification, like Casalpini, chiefly upon the fruit, 
and ho distinguished several natural groups, sucli ns the grasses, 
Isibiatec, Umbcllifcrx, and Pajnlionaecx. The classification of the 
Mclhodus was extended and improved in the IJistoria plantarnm, 
bat was disfigured bj- a large class of Anomnlx, to include forms 
that the other orders did not easilj- admit, and bj- the separation 
of the cereals from other grasses. -The first volume of this vast 
book was published in 16S5, the second in the next J'ear, and the 
third in 1704 ; it enumerates and describes all the plants known 
to the author or described by his predecessors, to the number, 
according to Adauson, of 18,625 species. In the first volume a 
chapter “De plantis in gencre” contains an account of .all the 
anatomical and phj-siological knowledge of the time regarding 
plants, with the recent speculations and discoveries of Ciesalpini, 
Grew, Malpighi, and Jung. And Cuvier and Dupetit Tliouars, 
declaring that it was this chapter which gave acceptance and 
authoritj- to these authors’ works, saj- that “the best monument 
that could be erected to the memory of Raj- would be the rcpublica- 
tion of this part of his work separately.” The Slirpium Europsc- 
arum extra Brilnnnias nascenlium Syllogc (1694) is a much amplified 
edition of the catalogue of plants collected on his own Continental 
tour. In the preface to this book he first clearly admitted the 
doctrine of the sexuality of plants, which, however, .he had no 
share in establishing. Here also begins his long controversy with 
Rivinus, which chiefly turned upon Ray’s indefensible separation 
of ligneous from herbaceous plants, and also upon what he con- 
ceived to be the misleading reliance that Rivinus placed on the 
characters of the corolla. But in the second edition of his Mclhodus 
H70-3) he followed Rivinus and Tournefort in taking' the flower 
instead of the fruit as his basis of classification he was no longer 
a frueticist but a corollist. 

Resides editing his friend W T illughbj’’s books, Ray wrote several 
zoological works of his own, including Synopses of Quadrupeds 
(1693), that is to say, both mammals and reptiles, of Birds, and of 
Fishes (1713) ; the last two were published posthumouslj-, as was 
also the more important Historia Inscctorum (1710). The History 
of Insects embodied a great mass of 'Willughby’s notes, and the i 
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Synopses of Birds and Fishes were mere abridgments of the “Orni- 
thology” and “Ichthj-ologj’.” 

Most of Ray's minor works were the outcome of his faculty for 
laborious compiling and cataloguing; for instance, his Collection 
of English Proverbs (1670), his Collection of out-of-thc-xcay English 
Words (1674), liis Collection of Curious Travels and Voyages 
(1693), and his Dictionariolum trilingxie, or Eomcnclator classicus 
(1675). The last was written for the use of 'Willughby’s sons, his 
pupils ; it passed through man}- editions, and is still useful for 
its careful identifications of plants and animals mentioned bj- 
Greek and Latin writers. Bat Ray’s permanent influence and 
reputation have probablj- depended most of all upon his two books 
entitled The Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the Crea- 
ribn'(1691), and Miscellaneous Discourses concerning the Dissolution 
and Changes of the World (1692). The latter includes three 
essaj-s, on “The Primitive Gliaos and Creation of the World,” 
“The General Deluge, its Causes and Effects,” and “The Dissolu- 
tion of the World and Future Conflagrations.” Tlie germ of these 
works was contained in sermons preached long before in Cambridge. 
Both books obtained immediate popularity ; tlie former, at least, 
was translated into several languages ; and to tbis daj- their influ- 
ence is apparent For, as Sir J. Smith says in his biography of 
Raj-, “this book [The Wisdom of God, &e.J is the basis of all the 
labours of following divines, who have made tlie book of nature a 
commentary on the Book of Revelation.” In it Raj- recites in- 
numerable examples of tlie perfection of organic mechanism, tlie 
multitude and varietj* of living creatures, tlie minuteness and 
usefulness of their parts. Many, if not most, of the familiar 

roofs of purposive adaptation and design in nature were suggested 

j- Raj-. The structure of the eye, the hollowness of the bones, 
the camel’s stomach, the hedgehog’s armour, are among the thou- 
sand instances cited bj- him of immediate creative interpositions. 
But, though his application of natural history to apologetic theo- 
lonj’ has made bis reputation peculiarlj- wide, it must be acknow- 
ledged that none of his scientific discoveries at all equal in value 
those of the physiological botanists who immediate!}- preceded him, 
and -that even in classificatoiy insight he was suipassed bj- several 
of his contemporaries. 

Authorities. — Select Remains, Itineraries, and Life, by Dr Derham, edited l>y 
Gcorge Scott, 17-10 ; notice by Sir J. E. Smith in Bee's Cyelopmdia ; notice by 
Cnvier and A. Dupc-tit Tlionars in tlie Biographic Linircrsclle ; all these were 
collected under tlie title Memorials of Bay, nnd edited (with the addition of a 
complete catalogue of his works) by Dr Edwin Lankester, 8vo (Ray Society), 
1S1G ; Correspondence (with Willogliby, Martin Lister, Dr Robinson, Petiver, 
Derham, Sir Hans Sloane, and others), edited by Dr Derham, 1718 ; Selections, 
with additions, edited by Lankester Hay Society), 1848. For accounts of Ray’s 
system of clossificatinn, sec Cuvier, Legons Hist.s. Sci. Xut., p. 4SS ; Sprengel, 
Uesch. d. Eotanik, ii. p. 40; also Whewcll, Hist. Ind. Set., ill. p. 332 (ed. 3847), 
and Wood, art. “Classification" in Ree’s Cyclopaedia. (D. W. T.) 

RAYMOND LULLY. See Lully. 

RAYMOND of Sabuyde (Sebonde, Sebeyde, <tc.) 
appears to have been bom at Barcelona towards the end 
of the 14th century. He combined the training of a phy- 
sician and a theologian, and was professor of theology at 
Toulouse, seemingly from the year 1430 onwards. He 
published there in 1436 his chief work, Theologia Katuralis, 
sive liber creaturarum. This book was reprinted pretty 
frequently during the next two centuries, and has recently 
been republished at Sulzbach (1852), but without the intro- 
duction, which, for some not very intelligible reason, was 
placed upon the Index by the council of Trent. It was 
translated into French by Montaigne at the command of 
his father (see Montaigne, Essais, ii. 12). The six Dialogi 
de natura hominis are an extract from the larger work made 
by Raymond himself. Raymond is a scholastic of the 
period of decline. The chief thought of the Theologia 
Katuralis is the parallelism between the book of nature 
and the book of revelation. The second of these two books 
is more sacred on account of its supernatural character, 
but a foundation must be laid by the study of the first. 
Nature culminates in man, who alone of the creatures 
possesses all the four properties which mark off the different 
grades of ’existence (esse, vivere, sentire, intelligere). But 
man himself points forward to a self-existent unity in which 
individual differences disappear. Everything that we find 
in the creatures -is present in God without limitation or 
negation, so that God’s being is the universal being of all 
things. Hence it is true that God created the world out 
of nothing. Raymond endeavours to deduce the principal 
dogmas of the church by the natural light in a similar 
fashion. Man’s own advantage and the glory of God are 
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the ultimate rules of conduct, and the coincidence of the 
two is maintained on the ground of the joys of knowledge. 
Knowledge has its natural consummation in the knowledge 
of God ; man’s knowledge of God is at the same time the 
lore and gratitude which he, ns representative of the 
creatures and mediator between them ami God, continually 
offers to the divine majesty. The fuel that self-love and the 
love of God nrc at present often in conflict is traced by 
Raymond to the fall of the first human pair; and this 
gives him occasion to deduce the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, almost in the words of Anselm’s CVr Dtu* hmm. 

RAY3TAL, Gbmabme Thomas Fn.ixgom (171.1-17M), 
was born on 1-th April 1713 in the province of Jioucrgm’, 
1 was educated at Ptacnas by the Jesuits. He took 
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He began as a dramatist, and this his first ambition shaped 
and coloured his work to the end. It was his own wish 
that the word “ dramatist ” should stand first in the de- 
scription of his occupations on his "tombstone. He was 
dramatist first and novelist afterwards, not merely chrono- 
logically but in his aims as an author, always having an 
eye to stage-effect in scene and situation as well as in 
dialogue. Gold, his first play (1850), was but a moderate 
success. He did not achieve popularity till 1856, when 
he produced 'It ’s 1 Yever Too Late to Mend, a novel written 
with the purpose of reforming abuses in prison discipline 
and the treatment of criminals. The prosecution of his 
moral purpose carried him too far for most of his readers ; 
he described prison life with a minuteness and fidelity — 
the result of laborious studies of blue-books and newspapers 
and personal inquiries — which become at times tedious and 
revolting ; but the power of the descriptions was undeni- 
able, and the interest of the story, in spite of all over- 
elaboration of painful details, was profound and thrilling. 
The truth of some of his details was -challenged, and the 
novelist showed himself a pungent controversialist. From 
first to last he defended himself with vigour and great 
strength of language against all attempts to rebut his con- 
tentions or damage his literary property. It ’s Kever Too 
Late to Mend was his first great success, but before this 
he had gained the respect of critics with two shorter 
novels, Peg Woffington (1852), a close study of life and 
character behind the scenes, and Christie Johnstone (1853), 
an equally close study of Scotch fisher folk, an extraordi- 
nary tour deforce for the son of an English squire, whether 
we consider the dialect or the skill with which he enters 
into alien habits of thought. He had also established his 
position as a dramatist by writing (in combination with 
Mr Tom Taylor) a stage version of Peg Woffington under 
the title “of Masks and Faces (1851), the most successful 
and the most frequently reproduced of his plays, besides 
three that were less successful, The Courier of Lyons (a 
powerful melodrama), Two Loves and a Life, and The King’s 
Pivals (1854). From 1S56 onwards he kept his position 
in the foremost rank of contemporary novelists. Five 
minor novels followed in quick succession, — The Course 
of True Love never did Run Smooth (1S57), Jack of all 
Trades (185S), The Autobiography of a Thief { 1858), Love 
Me Little, Love Me Long (1859), The Double Marriage, or 
White Lies (1860). Then appeared, in 1S61, what most 
critics regard as his masterpiece, The Cloister and the 
Hearth. He had dealt with the subject two years before 
in a short story in Once a Week, but,_seeing its capabilities, 
he returned to it and expanded it into its present form. 
As a picture of manners it is broad and full ; yet amply 
as the novelist illustrates the times he very rarely becomes 
tedious or allows the thrilling interest of the story to lapse. 
Returning from the 15th century to modern English life, 
he next produced another startling novel with a purpose, 
Hard Cash (1S63), in which he strove to direct attention 
to the abuses of private lunatic asylums. Three more such 
novels, in two of which at least the moral purpose, though 
fully kept in view, was not allowed to obstruct the rapid 
flow of thrilling incident, were afterwards undertaken, — 
Foul Play (1869), in which he exposed the iniquities of 
ship-knackers, and paved the way for the labours of Mr 
Plimsoll ; Put Yourself in his Place (1870), in which he 
grappled with the tyrannous outrages of trades-unions ; 
and A Wovisan-Hater (1877), in which he gave a helping 
hand to the advocates of woman’s rights. The Wandering 
Heir (1875), of which he also wrote a version for the stage, 
was suggested by the Tichborne trial. Outside the line of 
these moral and occasional works Eeade produced three 
that might be classified as psychological, inasmuch as they 
were elaborate studies of character, — Griffith Gaunt (1866), 


A Terrible Temptation (1871), A Simpleton (1873). The 
first of these was in his own opinion the best of liis novels, 
and his own opinion was probably right. He was wrong, 
however, in his own conception of his powers as a dramatist. 
At intervals throughout his literary career he sought to 
gratify his dramatic ambition, hiring a theatre and en- 
gaging a company for the representation of his own plays. 
An example of his persistency was seen in the case of Foul 
Play. He wrote this in 1869 in combination with Mr Dion 
Boucicault with a view' to stage adaptation. The play 
was more or less a failure ; but he produced another ver- 
sion alone in 1877, under the title of A Scuttled Ship, and 
the failure was pronounced. His greatest success as a 
dramatist attended his last attempt — Drink — an adapta- 
tion of Zola’s L’Assommoir, produced in 1879. At his 
death in 1884 (11th April) Reade left behind him a com- 
pleted novel, A Perilous Secret, which showed no falling 
off in the art of weaving a complicated plot and devising 
thrilling situations. 

It was characteristic of Reade’s open and combative nature that 
he admitted the public freely to the secrets of bis method of com- 
osition. He spoke about bis method in his prefaces ; he intro- 
ucod himself into one of his novels— “Dr Rolfe” in A Tciriblc 
Temptation ; and by his will he left his workshop and his accumu- 
lation of materials open for inspection for two years after his death. 
It appears that he had collected an enormous mass of materials for 
his study of human nature, from personal observation, from news- 
papers, books of travel, blue-books of commissions of inquiry, from 
miscellaneous reading. This vast collection of notes, cuttings, 
extracts, gathered together week by week and year by year, is 
classified and arranged in huge leTlgers and note-books duly paged 
and indexed. He bad planned a great work on “the wisdom and 
folly of nations,” dealing with social, political, and domestic 
details, and it was chiefly for this that liis collection was destined, 
bnt in passing };e found the materials very useful as a store of 
incidents and suggestions. A collector of the kind was bound to 
he systematic, otherwise his collection would have fallen into 
inextricable confusion, and Readc’s collection contains many re- 
markable curiosities in classification and tabulation. On the 
value of this method for his art there lias been much discussion, 
the prevalent opinion being that bis imagination was overwhelmed 
and stifled by it. He himself strenuously maintained the contrary ; 
and it must be admitted that a priori critics have not rightly 
understood the use that lie made of bis laboriously collected facts. 
He did not merely shovel the contents of his note -books into his 
novels ; they served rather as an atmosphere of reality in which lie 
worked, so that liis novels were like pictures painted in the open 
air. His imagination worked freely among them and was quick- 
ened rather than impeded by their suggestions of things suited to 
the purpose in hand ; and it is probably to his close and constant 
contact with facts, acting on an imagination naturally fertile, that 
wc owe liis marvellous and unmatchablc abundance of incident. 
Even in liis novels of character there is no meditative and analytic 
stagnation ; the development of character is shown through a rapid 
unceasing progression of significant facts. This rapidity of move- 
ment was perhaps partly the result of his dramatic studies : it was 
probably in writing for file stage that he learned the value of keep- 
ing the attention of liis readers incessantly on the alert. The 
hankering after stage effect, while it saved him from dulness, often 
betrayed him into rougli exaggeration, especial!}' in his comic scenes. 
But the gravest defect in liis work is a defect of temper. His view 
of human life, especially of the life of women, is harsh, almost 
brutal ; his knowledge of frailties and vices is obtruded with repel- 
lent force ; and he cannot, with all liis'skill and power as a story- 
teller, he numbered among tiie great artists who warm the heart 
and help to improve the conduct. But as a moral satirist and 
castigator, which was the function he professed over and above that 
of a story-teller, lie undoubtedly did good service, both indirect^- 
'in his novels and directly in liis own name. (W. 

, . . , jr the 

READING, a market-town and ancient boroughjdietion 
shire, is pleasantly situated on slightly elevated gi^y f ronL 
the banks of the Kennet, a short distance above j 
tion with the Thames, and on branches of tjJiate had 
Western, South-Eastern, and South-Western J^ e re jg n 0 f 
miles south-south -east of Oxford and 354 we since 

by rail. Besides the facilities on the Thai, n 0 f equity- 

water communication by the Kennet to New) 

the Kennet and Avon Canal to the Severn, tenure. Thus 
is crossed by one bridge and the Kennet by' “ rJ 1S enure 
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catewav which was restored in 1861 and is now carefully 
preserved), a portion of the great hall (in which several 
parliaments have been held), am d the J foundat ion oi the 
Norman apsidal chapel. Henry I., who died at Rouen, 
was buried within its precincts ; but llis ™ nul ™ n ‘ 
destroyed in the time of Edward VI.; and John of Gaunt 
was married there to Blanche of Lancaster in 1859. By 
Henry VIII. it was converted into a palace, which tormeu 
the occasional residence of subsequent sovereigns iintil its 
destruction during tbe Cromwellian wars. Of other old 
ecclesiastical buildings of special interest the principal arc 
Greyfriars’ clmrcli, completed about 1311, formerly the 
church of Greyfriars’ monastery, but after the dissolution 
used successively as a town-hall, a workhouse, and a jai , 
until it was restored to its original use in 1SG4 ; St Mary s 
church, rebuilt, according to Camden, in 1551 from the 
ruins of a nunnery founded by Elfrida to expiate the 
murder of her stepson (Edward the Martyr) 5 the church, 
of St Lawrence, originally Norman, but rebuilt in the 
15th century in the Early English style, containing some 
interesting brasses ; and tbe cburch of St Giles, of mixed 
architecture, which was severely damaged during the 
Cromwellian wars. At the free grammar-school, founded 
in 1445, Archbishop Laud received his education, and he 
afterwards became a generous benefactor to it. The 
school was removed in 1S71 to new buildings surrounded 
by 12 acres of ground. Other educational foundations 
are tlio Kendrick schools (1624), the blue -coat school 
(1656). and the green-coat school for girls (1779). The 
various almshouses were consolidated into one building in 
1865. Among the modern structures are the municipal 
buildings (in the Renaissance style, elected in 1875 and 
enlarged in 1S82, containing a large concert-room, a free 
library, schools for science and art, and a museum), the corn 
exchange, the assize courts, the atlieiueum, the royal Albert 
hall, the masonic hall, the workhouse, and the royal Berk- 
shire hospital. The town has a large trade in corn and agri- 
cultural produce ; and, in addition to an extensive biscuit 
manufactory which employs over 3000 hands, it possesses 
iron-works, iron-foundries, engine-works, and breweries. 
Adjoining the town are extensive seed nurseries covering 
about 10,000 acres. The population of the borough (area, 
2186 acres) in 1871 was 32,324, and in 1881 it was 42,054. 

Tiie origin of tlie town is doubtful ; hut Reading must have been 
i place of some importance when the Danes in 871 brought their 
.var-slups up tho Thames as far as the Kennet and made the town 
tl i? e t “® lr headquarters. It was burned by Swovn in 
1006. In Domesday the name occurs as limlyngos. A new ami 
strong castle was erected here by Stephen, which was destroyed by 
Henry II. In 1209 the professors and students of Oxford made a 
temporary retreat to Reading, owing to a quarrel with King John. 

heh in h rt« 3 in‘ t0 th S 15t 'i ce ?^ r / Parliaments were frequently 
held m the town, and m the Michaelmas term of 1625 the law 
courts were transferred to it on account of tho prevalence of the 
plague ill London. In 1643 it surrendered to the Parliamentary 

in 6 i arl . of . Esso *< and subsequently was mo™ than 
IQ- occupied by the nval armies. It is a borough by prescription 

1 ScK Ste 1 S f antS n° m Henry IIL subsequent 
•from Jaw 1 1 « " rCtu V led merabeK *> Parliament from the 23d 
number was reduced from two to one in 1885 
- IheunidpH Act of 1836 it was divided into three wards 
must the^J 1 mayor ’ S1X alcle ™cn, and eighteen councillors, 
though somG, a city of tbe United States, capital of 

traonlinary word,^ d ° Schuylkill and Union Canals, 
the no less extraoiy ■Philadelphia at the intersection of 
i. xi.) as the Cret'&y lines, representing eMit different 
could not have beenthe^s an elevated and healthy position 
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on a plain that gradually rises towards an amphitheatre 
of hills including Penn’s Mount on the east and Neversiuk 
Mountain on the south. The plan is extremely regular 
and the principal streets cross at I enn fequarc, the business 
centre of the city. An abundant supply of excellent 
water helps to keep the whole place sweet and clean. 
Conspicuous buildings arc'-the court-house, the city-hal!, 
Trinity Churclv (Lutheran), Christ Church (Episcopal), the 
opera-house, Mishler’s academy of music, and the railway 
station. Besides a very extensive and varied manufacture 
of iron and iron wares from steam-boilers down to nails, 
Reading carries on distilling, tanning, cotton -weaving, 
cigar-rolling, paper-making, and many oilier industries, 
and is the seat of extensive machine-shops of tho 3 Jul- 



1880 — is largely < ~ - . , , 

of its five daily newspapers and six out of its eleven 

weeklies were in German. 

Laid out in 1748 by Thomas and Richard lVnn, Reading received 
incorporation as a borough in lf83, and was made a city in 18I( * 

llEALEJO, a town and harbour on the Pacific coast of 
Nicaragua, situated in the neighbourhood of 12’ 28’ N. 
lat. The harbour is spacious and well sheltered, and 
altogether the best which Nicaragua possesses on that 
coast ; it is protected by a peninsula and two considerable 
islands, Cardon and Asserradorc's or Corinlo.’ The town 
lies 9 miles inland, and ns a port is now superseded by 
the new town of Corinto, founded about 1849, nnd since 
18S1 connected with Leon and the interior by a railway. 
Rcalejo was the terminus adopted by Bedford Pim for his 
scheme of an iuteroceanic canal ; hut the route netually 
sanctioned reaches the coast of t lie Pacific at Brito, some 
distance to the south. 

REAL ESTATE. Tl.c land law of England nnd of 
countries whose law is based upon tlint or England stands 
in a pecnlinr position, which can be understood only by an 
outline of its history. 

History . — Such terms ns “ fee ’’ or “ homage " carry us 
far back into feudal times. Rights of common ami dis- 
tress are based upon still older institutions, forming the 
very basis of primitive law. The conception of tenure 
is the most fundamental ground of distinction between 
real and personal estate, the former only being strictly cn- 
titled to tho name of estate (sec Estati:). The division' 
into real and personal is coincident to a great extent with 
that into immovable and movable, generally used by 
systems of law founded on the Roman (see Person ai. 
Estate). That it is not entirely coincident is due to 
tho influence of the Roman law itself. The Greeks and 
the Romans of the republic were essentially nations of 
citizens; tho Teutons were essentially a nation of land- 
folk; the Roman empire bridged the gulf between the two. 
It is probable that the English land law was produced by 
the action of tho policy adopted in tlic lower empire, 
finally developed into feudalism, upon the previously ex 
istmg course of Teutonic custom (sec Fkuimmrm). • It is 
sufficient to say here that the distinguishing features of 
, -teutonic system were enjoyment in common and the 
absence of pnvato ownership, except to a limited extent. 
l,wi r V development of tho old English land 
T cfor ® tlie . Co , nc l^ e 5t will be found under Excland and 
win m n I,j : inci l >a futures, stated ns shortly as possible, 
y ° f ? honatlon » ^her by will or inter vivos, 
bocEd la,ldnsc0l,ld alienated, chiefly, if not entirely, 
bocland, subject always to the limits fixed by the hoc- (2) 

°/ t /n 1 v sfer enro,nic »t in the 'shire -book or 

amoSi tb? ! (3) eq w ! M- rtiti0U of tl,c estatB o{ a decease! 
U) cnltlvn+ ,S ° nS f mid fmhng sons among the daughters; 
(4) cultivation to a great extent by persons in various 
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degrees of serfdom, owing money or labour rents; (5) 
variety of custom, tending to become uniform, through 
the application of the same principles in the local courts ; 
(6) subjection of land to the trinoda necessitas, a burden 
imposed for the purpose of defence of the realm. The 
rudiments of the conceptions of tenure and of the crown 
as lord paramount were found in the old English system, 
and lsenland was an anticipation of the limited interests 
which afterwards became of such importance. 1 * The con- 
nexion of political privileges with the ownership of land 
is not peculiar to the pre-Conquest or any other period. 
It runs through the whole of English history. Originally 
all freeholders seem tcf have voted in the county court. 
Finally the Reform Acts of this, century, however they 
may have lowered the qualification, still require (except 
in the case of the university vote) the vote to be derived 
from an interest in land. No. amount of consols null give 
a vote at a parliamentary election. A qualification from 
land is also necessary in the case of sheriff, justices of the 
peace, and other public officials. 

The elements of feudalism so far existed in England 
under the Anglo-Saxon and Danish kings as to make it 
easy to introduce it in full at the Norman Conquest. 
Feudalism was not so much a distinct and separate creation, 
developed at once in its maturity, as a collection of institu- 
tions whose origin was to be found in unconnected sources. 
What the Norman Conquest did was not to change all 
at once allodial into feudal tenure, but to complete the 
association of - territorial Avitli personal dependence in a 
state of society already prepared for it. 2 “Nullc tcrre sans 
seigneur” was one of the fundamental axioms of feudalism. 
There might be anj’ number of infeudations and subin- 
feudations to mesne lords, but the chain of seigniory AA’as 
complete, depending in the last resort upon the king as 
lord paramount. Land Avas not owned by free OAvners 
owing only necessary militia duties to the state, but was 
held of the king by military service of a far more onerous 
nature. The folkland became the king's land ; the soldier 
Avas a landoAA-ner instead of the landoAA-ner being a soldier. 
Free owners tended to become tenants of the lord, the 
township to be lost in the manor. 3 The common land 
became in laAv the Avaste of the manor, its enjoyment rest- 
ing upon a presumed grant by the lord. On the other 
hand, the Avhole of England did not become manorial ; the 
conflict betAveen the torvnship and the manor resulted in a 
compromise, the result of AA’hich affects English tenure to 
this day. But it Avas a compromise much to the adA’antage 
of the privileged class, for in England more than in any 
other country the land laAV is the law of the nobility and 
not of the people. One reason of this is that, as England 
was never so completely feudalized as Avere some of the 
Continental states, the burden of feudalism AA’as not so 
severely felt, and lias led to less agitation for reform. 

The land forfeited to the Conqueror was regranted by 
him to be held by military service due to the king, not 
to the mesne lord as in Continental feudalism. In 1086 
at the council of Salisbury all the landholders swore fealty 
to tlie croAvn. In the full vigour of feudalism the inhabit- 
ants of England were either free or not free. The free 
inhabitants held their lands either by free tenure {liberum 
(enementum, franktenement) or by a tenure AA’hich Avas 
originally that of a non-free inhabitant, but attached to 
land in the possession of a free man. Franktenement Avas 

1 The name has not remained as in Germany and Denmark. A her 
is still Lchen in Germany, Lehn in Denmark. 

2 “The relation of A’assalage, originally personal, became annexed 
to the tenure of land” (Palgrave, Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 505). 

3 It is a disputed point whether the manor organization existed 
before the Conquest ; but its full deA’elopment seems to have been 
later than that event. 
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either military tenure, called also tenure in knight service 
or chivalry (including barony, the highest tenure knoAA-n to 
the laAv, grand seijeanty and the special forms of eseuage, 
castle-guard, cornage, and others), or socage (including 
burgage and petit serjeanty), or frankalmoign {libera elee- 
mosyna) or dh'ine service, by AA’hich ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions generally held their land. 4 The non-free inhabitants 
Avere in Domesday Book servi, cotarii, or bordarii , later 
nativi or villani, the last name being applied to both free 
men and serfs. All these were in a more or less dependent 
condition. The free tenures all exist at the present day, 
though, as Avill appear later, the military tenures have 
shrunk into the unimportant and exceptional tenure of 
grand serjeanty. The non-free tenures are to a certain 
extent represented by Copyhold (q.v.). The most im- 
portant difference betAveen the military and socage tenures 
Avas the mode of descent. "Whether or not a feudal benefice 
was originally hereditary, it bad certainly become so at tlie 
time of the Conquest, and it descended to the eldest son. 
'This applied at once in England to land held by military 
sendee as far as regarded the capital fief. The descent 
of socage lands or lands other than the capital fief for 
some time folloAA’ed the old pre-Conquest rule of descent. 
Thus in the so-called “ LaAvs of Henry I. ” the lands other 
than the capital fief, and in GlanAdll, aa’Iio Avrote in the 
time of Henry II., socage lands, if anciently partible 
(antiquities divisum), were divided among all the sons 
equally. But by the time of Bracton (Henry III.) the 
course of descent of lands held by military sendee had so 
far prevailed that, though it was a question of fact 
whether the land Avas partible or not, if there was no 
evidence either Avay descent to the eldest son AA’as pre- 
sumed. Relics of the old custom still remain in the case 
of gavelkind (see beloAv). The military tenant AA-as sub- 
ject to the feudal incidents, from which the tenant in 
socage AA’as exempt. These incidents, especially Avardship 
and marriage, AA’ere often of a very oppressive nature. 
Alienation of lands by will, except in a feAv favoured 
districts, became impossible; alienation inter vivos was 
restrained in one direction in the interests of the heir, in 
another in the interests of the lord. At the time of Glan- 
vill a tenant had a greater poAA’er of alienation over land 
which he had purchased ( terra acquietata ) than over land 
which he had inherited. But by the time of Bracton the 
heir had ceased to have any interest in either kind of land. 
The lords were more successful. It was enacted by Magna 
Charta that a free man should not give or sell so much of 
his land as to leave an amount insufficient to perform his 
services to his lord. In spite of this provision, the rights 
of the lords were continually diminished by subinfeudation 
until the passing of the Statute of Quia JEmptores. Aliena- 
tion by a tenant in chief of the croAATi Avitliout licence 
Avas a ground of forfeiture until 1 Edw. III. st. 2, c. 1 2, 
by which a fine was substituted. The modes of con- 
veyance at this time were only tAvo, feoffment with livery 
of seisin for corporeal hereditaments, grant for incorporeal 
hereditaments. Lively of seisin, though public, was not 
officially recorded like the old English transfer of property 
The influence of local custom upon the land Iuav must have 
become Aveakened after the circuits of the judges of the 
King’s Court Avere established by Henry II. Jurisdiction 
over litigation touching the freehold AA’as taken aAvay from, 
the lords’ courts by 15 Ric. II. c. 12. 

The common laAv as far as it dealt with real estate had 
in the main assumed its present aspect by thd reign of 
Henry TTT The changes which have beejy'made since 
that date have been chiefly due to the action of equity 

4 Frankalmoign Avas not always regarded ns a/distinct tenure. Thus 
Littleton (§ 118) says that all that is -not tgrihre in chivalry is tenure- 
in socage. 
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and legislation, tlie latter sometimes interpreted hr the 
courts in a manner very different from the intention of 
parliament. The most important influence of equity has 
been exercised in Mortgage (5.1*.) and trusts (see Trust), 
in the doctrine of specific performance of contracts con- 
cerning real estate, and in relief from forfeiture for breach 
of covenant. As to legislation, it is impossible in tbis place 
to do more than direct attention to the main provisions of 
the principal statutes among the mass of those which from 
Magna Charta downwards have dealt with real estate. 

History of Heal Estate Legislation. — The reign of Edward 
I. is notable for three leading statutes which are still law, 
all passed in the interests of the superior lords. The 
Statute of Mortmain (7 Edw. I. st. 2, c. 13) is the first of 
a long series directed against the acquisition of land by 
religious and charitable corporations (see Charities). The 
statute De Donis Conditioncdibus (13 Edw. I. c. 1) forbade 
the alienation of estates granted to a man and the heirs 
of his body, which before the statute became on the birth 
of an heir at once alienable (except in the case of gifts in 
franktuarriage), and so the lord lost his escheat. For the 
mode in which the statute was practically defeated and 
estates tail in their modem form created see Extail. 
The statute Quia Emptores (18 Edw. X. c. 1) preserved 
those rights of the lords which were up to that time sub- 
ject to be defeated by subinfeudation, by enacting that in 
any alienation of lands the alienee should hold them of 
the same lord of the fee as the alienor. 1 Since 1290 it 
lias been impossible to create an estate in fee-simple to be 
held of a mesne lord, or to reserve a rent upon a grant of 
an estate in fee (unless in the form of a rent-eliar^e) or to 
create a new manor. The statute, however, does not bind 
the crown The practical effect of the statute was to make 
the transfer of land thenceforward more of a commercial 
and less of a feudal transaction. The writ of elegit was 
introduced by the Statute of Westminster II. in l^SS as a 
creditor s remedy over real estate. It has, however been 
52^ modified by subsequent legislation. From 
^ ^ ° f J H ? Uy Vm - tl,cre 18 n ° statute of 
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of frankalmoign and grand serjeanty) into tenure by freo 
and common socage and abolished the feudal incidents. 
The Statute of. Frauds (29 Car. II. c. 3) contained pro- 
visions that certain leases and assignments, and that all 
agreements and trusts relating to land, should be in writing 
(see Fraud). Tho land registries of Middlesex and York- 
shire date from the reign of Anne (sec Registration) 
Devises of land for charitable purposes were forbidden by 
the Mortmain Act (9 Geo. II. c. 36). In the next reign 
the first general Inclosure Act was passed, 41 Geo. III. 
c. 109 (see Commons). In the reign of William IV. were 
passed the Prescription, Limitation, and Tithe Commuta- 
tion Acts (see Prescription, Limitation, Tithes) ; fines 
and recoveries were abolished and simpler modes of con- 
veyance substituted by 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 74; and the 
laws of inheritance and dower were amended by 3 and 
4 Will. TV. cc. 105, 106 (see Inheritance, Husband 
and Wife). In the reign of Victoria there has been a vast 
mass of legislation dealing with real estate in almost every 
conceivable aspect. At the immediate beginning of the 
reign stands the Wills Act (see Will). Tho transfer of 
real estate has been simplified by 8 and 9 Viet. c. 106 
and by the Conveyancing Acts of 1881 and 1882 (see 
below). Additional powers of dealing with settled estates 
were given by the Settled Estates Act, 1S5G, later by the 
Settled Estates Act, 1S77, and the Settled Land Act, 
1SS2 (see Settlestext), Succession duty was levied for 
the first time on freeholds in 1853. The strictness of the 
Mortmain Act has been relaxed in favour of gifts and sales 
to public institutions of various kinds, such as schools, 
parks and museums. The period of limitation has 
been shortened for most purposes from twenty to twelve 
years by the Real Property Limitation Act, 1874 (see 
Limitation). Several Acts have been passed dealing with 
the enfranchisement and commutation of copyholds and 
the preservation of commons and open spaces (see Com- 

34 J h ° ? atura,ization Act > 1SI0 (33 and 
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exist only in contemplation." Corporeal hereditaments are all 
necessarily freehold j 1 an interest in land less than freehold, snch 
as a tcrm'of years, is personalty only. There was no room for such 
an interest iii the feudal gradation of tenure ; it was regarded as a 
mere personal contract and was incapable of the incidents of tenure. 
By the Conveyancing Act, 1SS1 (44 and 45 Viet. c. 41, s. 65), the 
residue of a long term of years may in certain cases be enlarged 
into the fee-simple. A copyhold is in strict law only a tenancy 
at the will of the lord (see Copyhold). Estates of freehold are 
either estates for life or in fee (called also estates of inheritance), 
tlie latter being in fee-tail or in fee-simple. An estate for life may 
be cither for the life of the tenant or for the life of another person, 
the latter called an estate pur autre vie. The former, hind of 
estate includes estates of dower and curtesy (sec Hurraed and 
’NVifi:). An estate in fee is called a fee simply, an obvious, sign of 
its feudal origin. Estates tail aro-cithcr general or special, the 
latter being in tail male or (rarely) in tail female. There may also 
be a quasi-entail of an estate jntr autre vie (sec Entail). An 
estate in fee-simple is the largest estate known to English law. 
Its ordinary incidents arc an oath of fealty (never exacted), 
Ksohe.VT (q.v.), and (in a manor) suit of the court baron, and 
occasionally a small quit-rent and relief. All these are obviously 
relics of the once inqiortant feudal incidents. Ineor|>oreal heredita- 
ments consist chiefly, if not wholly, of rights in alieno solo. They 
are divided by .Mr Joshua Williams (Heal Properly, pt. ii. ) into (1 ) 
reversions, remainders, and executory interests, (2) hereditaments ’ 
purely incorporeal, the last being either appendant, appurtenant, or 
in gross. Examples are profits a prewire (such as rights of common), 
casements (such as rights of way), 2 seigniories, advowsons, rents, 
tithes, titles of honour,, oflicos, franchises. Before 1S45 corporeal 
hereditaments were said to lie in livery, incorporeal ifl grant. But 
by S and 9 Viet c. 100, s. 2, all corporeal hereditaments are, as 
regards the conveyance of the immediate freehold thereof, to be 
deemed to lie in grant ns well as in livery. With regard to the 


cither joint, in common, in coparcenaiy, or in severalty. 

Exceptional Tenures . — It lias been already stated tliat there are 
still to be found survivals of tlie old pre-Conquest customary law. 
They are found both in the tenure and in the conveyance of land. 
Tlnfonly customs of winch judicial notice is taken are Gavelkind 
(q. r. ) nud Bououcii-Enulish (< 7 .r.). Any other local customs, as in 
manors, must be proved by evidence. The tenures of frankalmoign 
ami grand sorjeantv were specially preserved by 12 Car. II. c. 24. 
Tenure in frankalmoign is tlie nearest approach in English law to 
absolute ownership. An estate in frankalmoign has no incidents, 
as it is held simply by divine sendee ami is not subject to escheat. 
All tenures in frankalmoign must (except where created by the 
crown) be older than Quia Emjdores. The tenure of grand serjeanty 
is tlie holding of lands by doing a personal service to the king, as 
carrying his banner or swoid. Petit serjeanty consists in the pay- 
ment to the king yearly of a how, sword, dagger, or such other 
small things belonging to war ( Littleton, § 159). It is in effect storage. 

Title . — This is the name given to the mode of acquisition of 
rights over real estate. Title may arise cither by alienation, 
voluntary or involuntary, or by succession. Voluntary alienation 
is either inter vivos or by will. The former branch is practically 
synonymous with conveyance, whether by way of sale, settlement, 
mortgage, or otherwise. As a general rule alienation of real estate 
inter vivos must lie by deed since 8 and 9 Viet. c. 306. Since that 
Act a deed of grunt lias suiierscdcd the old forms of feoffment and 
lease and release. Considerable alterations in the direction of 
shortness and simplicity have been made in the law of transfer or 
real estate by the Conveyancing Acts, 1SS1, 1882 (44 and 45 Viet, 
c. 41, 45 nml 4G Viet "c. 39). The word “grant" is no longer 
necessary for a conveyance, nor are the old words of limitation 
“ heirs ” and “ heirs of tlie body." It is sufficient to use the words 
“in fee-simple,” “in tail," “in' tail male,” “in fail female.” Many 
provisions usually inserted in deeds, such as covenants for title by 
a beneficial owner and powers of appointment of new trustees', 
obtain statutory sanction. Forms ol mortgage, conveyance, and 
settlement are appended to the Aet. The Solicitors’ Remuneration 
Act, 1381 (44 anil 45 Viet. c. 44), was passed as, a necessary sequel 
to the Conveyancing Act, and the remuneration of solicitors now 
stauds upon a different and more satisfactory basis. For acquisi- 
tion by will and succession, see Will, Inheritance. Involuntary 
alienation is by Bankruptcy (q.v.) and by other means of enforcing 
the rights of creditors over land, such as distress or execution. It 
may also arise liy the exercise Ire the state of its right of eminent 
domain for public purposes, as under the Lands Clauses anil other 
Acts. 3 In sales of real estate title is generally traced in an abstract 
delivered by the vendor (sec Sa le). 


1 In the category of corporeal licrcditnmeiits arc also included certain acces- 
sories to corporeal hereditaments proper, such ns growing crops, fixtures, title- 
deeds, &c. 

. 2 it should ho noticed that nn casement In gross cannot exist. 

* The right of the state to contribution from land for revenue purposes and 


Restraints on Alienation . — Tlie alienation of real estate may be 
subject to almost any conditions, provided that such conditions do 
not contravene the law. As a general rule there can be no restric- 
tions upon the alienation of an estate in fee-simple ; the two ideas 
are incompatible. In the case, however, of a married woman a 
restraint on anticipation is allowed within certain limits. The 
power of imposing such a restraint is preserved by the Married 
Women’s Projierty Ant, 1882 (45 and 46 Viet. c. 75, s. 19), subject 
to the right of the court to bind the interest of the married woman 
where it would be for her benefit to do so (44 and 45 Viet. c. 41, s. 
39). In another direction the imposition of a course of devolution 
upon property is forbidden by the law against perpetuities, under 
which no executory interest can be made to commence unless, 
within the period of any fixed number of existing lives, and an 
additional period of twenty-one years (with a few months added, if 
necessary, for the period of gestation). Accumulation of income 
is forbidden (with a few exceptions) by the Tlielusson Act (39 and 
40 Geo. III. c. 9S) for any longer term than the life of the grantor 
or settlor, or twenty-one years from his death, or during a period 
of minority. Certain persons are by the general policy of the law 
disabled from exercising full proprietary rights, such as married 
women (see above), convicts, infants, and lunatics. Estates tail 
are in general alienable under tlie Fines and Recoveries Aet (sec 
Entail). But in a few cases estates tail are settled inalienably 
by Act of Parliament, generally as a reward for public services. 
Estates are thus settled to go with the titles of Marlborongli, 
Wellington, Abergavenny, and Shrewsbury. 

Exceptional Modes of Alienation . — In some of these cases, like 
those of tlie exceptional tenures, tlie influence of tlie old customary 
law is to be traced. Tlie transfer of copyholds especially depends 
to a great extent upon the custom of particular manors, but, subject 
to that, it usually takes place by surrender and admittance (sec 
Copyhold). Gavelkind lands may be conveyed by feoffment by 
any infant above the ago of fifteen. For mines in tlie Forest of 
Dean a peculiar mode of transfer is provided by 1 and 2 Viet. c. 
43. In the Isle of Portland there seems to be a distinct survival 
of the prc-fcudal conveyance. Tlie vendor and purchaser meet in 
the parish church, where a deed is signed by the parties in the 
presence of two householders of the island. These deeds are called 
“cliurch gifts.” 

Procedure . — In some cases rights attaching to real estate arc pro- 
tected by peculiar remedies. At an early period it became more 
convenient to try the right to tho possession of, rather than the 
right to tlie property in, real estate. Possessory- tended to super- 
sede proprietary remedies, from their great simplicity and elasticity. 
The general mode of trying the right to both property and posses- 
sion was from the time of Henry II. the real action, the form called 
«* writ of right ’’ (after Magna Chartn gradually conlincd to the Court 
of Common Pleas) being used to detennine the property, that called 
“assise of novel disseisin ” being the general means by which the 
possession was tried. About the reign of Elizabeth the action of 
ejectment became the ordinary form of possessory remedy. Real 
actions existed until 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 27, by which they were 
finally abolished, with the exception of writ of right of dower, writ 
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and its reformed stage (see Ejectment), and finally tlie action for 
the recovery of land in use since the Judicature Acts are all historic- 
ally connected ns gradual developments of the possessory action 
(see Possession). The action for the recovery oF land is still sub- 
ject to special provisions nml is not quite in the same position as 
an ordinary notion (see Rules of tlie Supremo Court, 1S83, Old. 
xii. rr. 25-29, Ord. xviii. r. 2, See.). There arc certain matters 
a fleeting real estate over which the Court of Chancery; formerly had 
exclusive jurisdiction, in most cases because the principles on which 
the court acted had boon the creation of equity. The Judicature 
Act, 1873 (36 and 37 Viet. c. 66, s. 34), assigns to the Chancery- 
Division of the High Court of Justice all causes and matters for 
(inter alia) tho redemption or foreclosure of mortgages, the raising 
of portions or other charges on land, the sale and distribution ot 
the proceeds of property subject to any lien or charge, tho specific 
performance of contracts between vendors nml pnrchascrs of re«il 
estates, including contracts for leases, the partition or sale of real 
..a . __ i i.;,* mid tin* rfiro of infants estates. 


estates! and the wardship of infants and the care of infants’ estates. 
In the case of rent a summary mode of remedy by aet ol tlie 
creditor still exists (see Distress, Rent)- 

For tho economical aspect of tho English law, see Land. For a 
list of the main points of difference between real and personal estate, 
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t<>n /rcland.— l’bo law of real estate in Ireland is tho English law. 


to stamp duties on deeds perhaps falls under this head. These imposts are 
really involuntary alienations of part of tlie profit of tlie 




law of&Hand ratified to suit a different staie of circnmst^ce,. 
The ffiSn^int “f difference is that in the United States the 

?ead laws (= 4 e Homestead). The traces of the feudal origin of 
rfw kware/as might he expected, considerably less prominent than 
in Eucfand. Thus estates tail are practically obsolete, in some 
Stare-Athe v are sreciallv forbidden by tlie State constitutions. The 
fawTf same in real and portal estate (|«1>TO- 

ASCE). Manors do not exist, except in the State of >ew \orb, 
n-here thev were created by the crown m colonial days (Bouvier, 
Laic Did.. “.Manor"). Registration of deeds is general fsee 
Registratiox}. In some States forms of deed are JirescnlwO. by 
statute. Conveyancing is for the most part simpler than in Eng- 
land. The holding of real estate hy religious or charitable corpora- 
tions is generally restricted by the Act creating them rather than 
hr ant-thing like the English law of mortmain. In Pennsylvania 
«uch a corporation cannot hold land withont an Act of the legisla- 
ture, and in Territories of the United States it cannot hold real 
estate of a greater valne than £.10,000 (Act of Congress of 1st 
July ISO. c. 1 2 th. Perpetuities arc forbidden in most States. The 
ri-ht of eminent domain is at once acknowledged and limited by tlie 
constitution of the United States. By art. 5 of the Amendments 
private property is not to he taken for public use without jurt com- 
pensation, A similar provision is found in many of the State con- 
stitutions. Cr an Act of Congress of 9th April 1S66, c. 31, all 
citizens of the United States have the same right in every State and 
Territory as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to inherit, purchase, 
tease, sell, hold, and. convey real and personal property. In most 
States aliens may hold land ; but in some States they cannot do 
so without becoming naturalized or at least filing in the specified 
manner a declaration of intention to become naturalized. For the 
State laws affecting the capacity of aliens to hold land, see MTasli- 
bnrn, Dial Propria, voh i. p. CU 
/nkroa'ioval Isur. —The law of the place where real estate is 
situated (lex loci rci site) governs its tenure and transfer. The laws 
of England and of the United States are more strict on this point 
than the laws of most other countries. They require that the for- 
malities of the leers rci silo: must he observed) even if not necessary 
t) he observed hi the place where the contract was made. Tlie lex 
loci rci site determines what is to be considered real estate. A 
foreign court cannot as a general rule pass title to land situated in 
another country. The English and United States courts of cquitv 
liavc to a certain extent avoided the inconvenience which this in- 
ability to deal with land out of the jurisdiction sometimes causes 
by the use of the theory that equity acts upon the conscience of 
the party and not upon the title to the foreign land. Tims in the 
leading case of Penn r. Lord Baltimore in 1/50 (1 Tescy’s Deports, 
441; the Court of Chancery on this ground decreed sjiccific j-c-r- 
formance of articles for settling the boundaries of the provinces of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland- The difficulty always arises that, 
although the court professes to act upon tlie conscience, it must 
indirectly act upon the property, and that it cannot cam- its decision 
into execution without the aid of the local tribunals. ' (J. TVf.) 

REALISM. See Scholasticism. 

BEA.OIUR, Hese AxTontE Ffj.chawlt m (1GS3- 
1757), the eldest son of a French nobleman, was bom on 
28th February 1683 at Fa Itochelle and received bis early 
education there. He tras taught philosophy in the Jesuits’ 
college at Poitiers, and in 1699, when “hardly seventeen, 
bat already possessed of the prudence ol a grown man/' 
went to Bourges to study civil law and mathematics under 
the charge of an unde, canon of La Sainte Chapelle. In 
1/03 he came to Paris, where he continued the study of 
mathematics and physics. He soon made his presence felt 
in the highest circles, and in 1708, at the remarkably early 
age of twenty-four, was elected a member of the Academie 
des Sciences, From this time onwards for nearly half 

a century- hardly a, year passed in which the Memoires de 

ahiSm* tpnfain at Ieast one P a l )er % Eeaumur. 
At fet his attention was occupied by mathematical studies 

especially m geometry. . In 1710 he was appointed to the 
charge of a great Government work— the official descrip- 
tion of the useful aits and manufactures— wliich led him 
to many practical researches that resulted in the establish- 
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ment of manufactures new to France and the revival of 
neglected industries. For discoveries regarding iron and 
steel the regent Orleans awarded him a pension of 1 .,000 
livres ; but, being content with liis ample private income, 
he requested that the money should be secured to the 
Academie des Sciences for the furtherance of experiments 
on improved industrial processes. In 1/31 he bocanie 
greatly interested in meteorology, and invented the thermo- 
meter' which 1 tears his name. In 1735 family arrange- 
ments obliged 1dm to accept the post of commander and 
intendant of the royal and military order of Ssimt Louis; 
he discharged his duties in connexion with it with scru- 
pulous attention, hut declined to receive any of the 
emoluments. Whatever his other occupations were, he 
alwavs found time for the systematic study of natural 
history, in which he took great delight. He was a \<orn 
naturalist, gifted with rare powers of observation and de- 
scription, — indeed his friends often called lum the I liny 
of the ISth ccnttuy. He loved retirement and lived much 
at his country residences, at one of which. La I5yrni*uidil-re 
(Maine), he met with an accident, a fall from Imrsel-ack, 
the effects of which proved fatal on 17th October 1 T.'T. 
He bequeathed his manuscripts, which filled 138 port- 
fofios, and his natural history collections to the Academic 
des Sciences. 

Reaumur was a man of wide attainments and gnat jndnrtry. 
Ilis writings sometimes on trivial topics, were frequently «liilu«--, yri 
always interesting. His mind was original ami intensely practical. 
As a nile he avoided throretieal questions, lmt whin In- took them 
tip his mantwr of treatment was remarkably char, chiefly on account 
of an ingenious u»e of metaphor, often Vxpmdiug into allegory. 
Ilis memory was retentive, bis information immense, and his 
kindliness of disposition such that bis knowledge ami wraith 
seemed to be ama'sed only for tbe benefit of bis fri-r-ls. Ib- 
always bore a high character, was a great favourite in >o- j : lv, arid 
as-ociatui on terms of intimacy with the principal gri at iwn e.f the 
time in Europe. 

Reaumur’s scientific papers are too numerous to 1- n-rnpitulated ; 
they ileal with nearly all branches of science. lib fir.-t pop- r, iu 
170S, was on a general problem in geometry, his Jisf. in 1756, on 
the forms of birds’ nests. lie proved exp-riliientally the fact, 
aftcrwanls demonstrated theoretically hv Du Ham-'}’ that tin* 
strength of a rope is le.-s than the 'sum of the strengths of its 
separate strands. He examined anil re(«>n--d on the auriferous 
rivers, the turquoise mines, the forests, ami lit- fo.s.-il I-.-d* of 
France. He devised the method of tinning iron that is still 
employed, and investigated the dilTcn-nces l>vt«ti-n iron ami stiri, 
correctly showing that the amount of combustible matter (sulphur 
in the language of the old chemistry) is greatest in c.a-t iron, less 
in steel, anil least in wrought iron. Ilis book on this subj- ct 
(1722) was translated into English and German. The thermo, 
meter by which he is now beat rcnu-m’nerisl was eon-dructvd on the 
principle of taking tlie freezing-point of water as O’, and graduating 
the tube into degrees each of which was one-tUou«-.uuUh of the. 
volume contained by the bulb and tube up to the zero mark, it 
was purely an accident dej-endent on the liilatnl-ility of the parti- 
cttlar quality of alcohol employeil which made the boiliug-pouit of 
water SO ; and mercurial thermometers the stems of which are 
graduated into eighty equal parts between the freezing ami ! -oiling 
points or water arc not Reaumur thermometers in anything bit t liamoT 
Reaumur wrote witch on natural histnrv. fetrlv in life lie 
dcscnbeil the locomotor system of the Kchinodcmmta; and showed 
that the supposed vulgar error of Crustaceans replacing tlieir lost 
tmbs was an actual fact. In 1710 ho wrote a reaper on the poisi- 
,“!? of spiders being used to produce silk, which was so celebrated 
of it°to U !i ia a ^ ,c t'hincsc emperor Kalig-lw caused a transiatiou 
of it to be made. He treated also 0 f hotanie.il and agricultural 
Sfe i ! Bd devised processes for preserving birds and eggs. He 

observations on^tl” jr nrt ,l G<: ‘ al nnd made important 

bird" but v.sL 1 / ^i ,0 . n ° r frmvorous nud graminivorous 
(Its ihsccte* "1 °* 'sthcMmoircs jumr terrir it f J{is!oirc 

describes the ’ " lt5 \ Amsterdam, 1734-49. It 

5 S “ fJeirt tKTt CI> ’ 5,a H te - and polity or all the known 

ob^mtion 1 w5 CS ’,i a,ld - lsa L nan ' c ] of r* Hc,,t awl accurate 
oo.cn ation. Amongst other imjiortant facts stated in this work 

ums CD ? U< ? 1 ?*««“« t0 prove the correct- 

. ) n , -S-onels. hypothesis, that corals were animals and not 
I'lants, as was previously supposed. 

REBUS, an enigmatical representation of some name 
or thing, by using figures or pictures instead of words or 
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parts of words . Camden mentions an instance of this kind 
of wit in a gallant who expressed his love to a woman 
named Rose Hill by painting in the border of his gown 
a rose, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well ; this, in the style 
of the rebus, reads “ Eose Hill I love well.” This kind of 
wit was long practised by the great, who took the pains 
to find devices for their names. It was, however, happily 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson in the humorous description of 
Abel Drugger’s device in the Alchemist and by the Spectator 
in the device of Jack of Newberry. The name is also 
applied to arrangements of words in which the position of 
the several vocables is to be taken into account in divining 
the meaning. Thus “ I understand you undertake to over- 
throw my undertaking ” makes the rebus 

stand take to taking 

I . you throw my ; 

or in French 

pir vent venir 
- un vient d’un 

may be read “un soupir vient sou vent d’un souvenir.” 
The original use of the word, which comes to us from 
France, was, however, wider : any equivoque or satirical 
pleasantry might be so named, and the origin of the term 
is ascribed by Menage to the clerks of Picardy, who at 
carnival time used to put out satirical squibs called “De 
rebus quae geruntur.” “ Bebus,” in heraldry, is a coat of 
arms which bears an allusion to the name of the person, — 
as three castles for Castleton, three cups for Butler, three 
conies for Coningsby. 

RfiCAMIER, Madame (whose maiden name was Jeanne 
Feaxcoise Julie Adelaide Bernard), was born on 4th 
December 1777 at Lyons, and died at Paris on 11th May 
1S49. She was married at fifteen to the banker Recamier, 
who was more than old enough to be her father. Beautiful, 
accomplished, with a real love for literature, she possessed 
at the same time a temperament which protected her from 
scandal, and from the early days of the consulate to almost 
the end of the July monarchy her salon was one of the 
chief resorts of literary and political society that pretended 
to fashion. For some time she was much under the in- 
.fluence of Madame de Stael, and it was partly through her 
that* Madame Recamier became acquainted with Benjamin 
Constant, whose singular political tergiversations during 
the last days of the empire and the first of the restoration 
have been attributed to Madame R Seamier. There is no 
doubt that she succeeded in inspiring a real and almost 
desperate passion in the heart of Constant, whose letters to 
her have had a singular fate, having been twice published 
in part, and twice interfered with by judicial proceedings 
on the part of the representatives of the parties concerned. 
In Madame R6camier’s later days she lost most of the for- 
tune which, when she was the wife of a rich banker, had 
given her part of her consequence ; but she continued to 
receive visitors at the Abbaye-aux-Bois. Here Chateau- 
briand was a constant visitor, and in a manner master of 
the house ; but Madame R6camier never even in old age, 
ill-health, and reduced circumstances lost her attraction. 
After her death Souvenirs et Correspon dances tires des 
Papier s de Madame Recamier were published. To compile, 
however, a real account of her would necessitate the ransack 
of all the memoirs, correspondence, and anecdotage con- 
cerning French political and literary life for the first half 
•of this century. 

RECANATI, a city of Italy, in the province of Macerata, 
17J- miles from Loreto, on the highway between Ancona 
and Rome, is built on a hill 910 feet above the sea, and still 
retains portions of its 15th-century walls and gateways. It 
is now perhaps best known as the birthplace of the poet 
Leopardi, whose monument adorns the principal piazza and 
whose family has collected in the town a very interesting 
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museum of Leopardiana; but it also contains fine old 
mansions of the Leopardi, Mazzagalli, Massucci, and Car- 
radori in the main street, a palazzo communale with a 
bronze representation of the removal of the Holy House to 
Loreto, and a Gothic cathedral, built towards the close of 
the 14th century and dedicated to St Flavianus, patriarch 
of Constantinople. The population in 1881 was 8864 in 
the town and port (3040) and 19,524 in the commune. 

Becanati appears as a strong castle in the lOtli century or earlier. 
Bound this gathered a community whose petty wars with Osimo 
(Auximum) called for the interference of Innocent III. in 1198. 
From Frederick II. it obtained the right of having a port on the 
Adriatic ; and by Gregory IX. it was made a city and the seat of the 
bishopric transferred from Osimo. This oscillation between Guelf 
and Ghibelline continued characteristic of Becanati. Urban IV. 
abolished the “city” and bishopric; Nicholas IY. restored them. 
John XXII. again, in 1320, removed the bishopric and placed the 
city under interdict. The interdict was withdrawn in 1328 on 
payment of a heavy fine, but the bishopric remained in abeyance 
till 1357. Gregory XII., who on his deposition by the council of 
Constance was made papal legate of the sees of Macerata anil 
Becanati, died in this city in 1417. The assistance rendered by 
Becanati to the popes in their struggles with the Sforza seems to 
have exhausted its resources, and it began to decline. Considerable 
damage was done by the earthquake of 1741 ; 'and the French, who 
were twice in possession of the city in 1797, pillaged it in 1799. 

RECHABITES, or Sons of Rechab, in ancient Israel 
formed a sort of religious order in some respects analogous 
to the Nazarites, with whom they shared the rule of 
abstinence from wine. They went farther than the latter, 
however, in eschewing the luxuries and pursuits of settled 
life, living in tents and refusing to sow grain as well as 
to plant vineyards. Their origin must have been in 
northern Israel, for their “father” or founder, to whom 
they referred their rule of life, was that Jehonadab or 
Jonadab, son of Rechab, who lent his countenance to Jehu 
in tile abolition of Tyrian Baal-worship (2 Kings x.). The 
order founded by Jehonadab must from its constitution 
have soon become a sort of hereditary clan, and as such 
the “ house of Rechab ” appears in Jer. xxxv., from which 
we learn that they had survived in Judah after the fall of 
the northern kingdom and continued to observe the ordi- 
nance of Jehonadab till the approach of Nebuchadnezzar 
drove them for protection into Jerusalem. Jeremiah pro- 
mised them as a reward of their pbedience that they should 
never lack a man to represent them (as a priest) before 
Jehovah. This perhaps is the origin of the later J ewish 
tradition that the Rechabites intermarried with the Levites 
and so entered the temple service. 1 Hegesippus in his 
account of the death of James the Just even speaks of 
Rechabite priests and makes one of them protest against 
the crime (Eus., II. E., ii. 23). 

RECIFE. See Pernambuco. 

RECOGNIZANCE, in law, is, in the words of Black- 
stone, “an obligation of record, entered into before some 
court or magistrate duly authorized, whereby the party 
bound acknowledges that he owes to the king or a privato 
plaintiff (as the case may be) a certain sum of money, with 
condition to be void if he shall do some particular act, — 
as if he shall appear at the assizes, keep the peace, pay a 
certain debt, or the like.” The term itself means that the 
person bound recognizes the existence of a debt. Recog- 
nizance was at one time used as a security for money lent, 
something in the nature of a mortgage. In this sense it 
is practically obsolete, though it is alluded to in modern 
Acts of Parliament, e.g., 27 and 28 Viet. c. 112, by which 
a recognizance entered into after 29th July 1864 does not 
bind the land' until actual delivery in execution. The 
principal use of recognizances at the present day is in 
chancery and criminal procedure. In chancery recogniz- 
ances are entered into as a form of security by certain 

1 From the obscure passage 1 Chron. ii. 55 it would seem that in 
later times the Rechabites were regarded as Keuites. 
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persons appointed to positions of trust, sucb as guardians or 
receivers. In criminal practice they affect either suspecte 
or accused persons, or witnesses. As early as 1360 the 

of 34 Edw. III. c. 1 empowered justices to take of 
all tliem that were not of good fame sufficient surety and 
mainprise of tlieir good behaviour The wide > terms of 
this provision are not acted upon at the present day. The 
only recognizances of this kind practically enforced are 
those entered into as security for keeping the peace. Such 
recognizances are forfeited by any act tending to a breach 
of the peace. The Criminal "Law Consolidation Acts of 
1SG1 provide that any court may on the conviction of a 
person for an offence under any of the Acts require him in 
addition to or in lieu of other punishment to enter into 
his own recognizances for keeping the peace and being of 
good behaviour. The power to bind witnesses by recog- 
nizance was originally conferred by an Act of 1554, 1 Pk. 
and it. c. 13. Recognizances are now the usual means 
by which a court of summary jurisdiction or a coroner 
binds over a prosecutor and Ms witnesses or an accused 
person and his witnesses to appear at the trial. The pro- 
cedure principally depends upon 7 Geo. IY. c. 64, 11 and 
12 Yict. c. 42 (one of Jervis’s Acts), 30 and 31 Yict. c. 35 
(Russell Gurney’s Act), 42 and 43 Yict. c. 49, s. 31 (the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879). In proceedings in 
error and in appeals from courts of summary jurisdiction 
to quarter sessions the prosecution of the appeal by the 
appellant is secured by recognizance. In certain cases 
police authorities bave by recent statutes a limited authority 
to take the recognizance of accused persons. Failure to 
comply with the conditions of recognizances leads to their 
forfeiture. Additional facilities for the enforcing of re- 
cognizances were given by the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
1879 (see Quarter Sessions). When recognizances are 
forfeited they are estreated (t.e., extracted) from the records 
of the court to be enforced against the defaulter. An 
appeal against an order of a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion forfeiting recognizances lies to quarter sessions (3 Geo. 
IY. c. 46). By 28 and 29 Yict. c. 104 a recognizance does 
not bind the land in the hands of a bma fide imrchaser for 
valuable consideration or a mortgagee unless actual execu- 
tion has issued and been registered in the name of the 
debtor at the central office of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature. Registered recognizances are among the encum- 
brances for which search is made on a purchase of land. 
By 45 and 46 Yict. c. 39 an official negative of the exist- 
ence of registered recognizances may be given by the 
proper officer on application. A discharge in bankruptcy 
does not release the debtor from a debt on a recognizance 
unless the Treasury certify in writing their consent to his 
discharge (46 and 47 Yict. c. 52, s. 30). Forgery of recog- 
nizances is a felony punishable by five years’ penal servi- 
tude (24 and 25 Yict. c. 98, s. 32). 

In Scotland the place of recognizances is filled by 
cautions ; a caution in law-burrows corresponds very nearly 
to a recognizance to keep the peace. 

In the United States recognizances are used for much 
the same purposes as in England. 

RECORDS, Robert (c. 1500-255S), a physician and 
eminent mathematician, was descended from a respectable 
family at Tenby in Wales and was born about 1500. He 
was entered of the university of Oxford about 1525, and 
was elected fellow of All Souls College in 1531. As lie 
made physic his profession, he went to Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of 3RD. in 1545. He afterwards re- 
turiied to Oxford, where he publicly taught arithmetic and 
mathematics, as he had done prior to his going to Cam- 
br ^ te e ' . 11 appears that he afterwards went to London, 
and acted as physician to Edward YL and to Queen Mary 
to whom some of lus hooks are dedicated. He died in the 


King’s Bench prison, Southwark, where he was confined 
for debt, in 1558. 

Itccovde published sovcral works upon mathematical subjects, 
('birflv in the form of dialogue between master and scholar, viz. 

The Grounde of Arles, teachings the Ji'orke 

mcliekc, both in whole numbers and fractions, 1510, 8 to , The Path- 
wan to Knowledge, containing the First Principles of Geometry . . . 
bathe for the use of InsirumenlcsGcomctncall and AslronomimU 
and also for Projection, of Platlcs, London, lovl, tto , The Castle qf 
Knowledge, containing the Education of the Sphere both Cclntiall 
and Material/, Sec., London, 1550, folio ; The It hetstone of II i Me, 
which is the second part of Arilhmctike, containing the Extraction 
of PiOotcs, Hie Cossikc Practice, with the Pules of Equation, and the 
Woorkcs of Surde Xumbcrs, London, 155 1 , 4to. This was the 
first English book on algebra. He wrote also a medical work, 
The Urinal of Physic, 1548, frequently reprinted. Slierlnirno 
states that Rccoulc also published Cosmograplnto Isagogr and that 
be wrote a book Dt Arte facicndi Horologium ami another Zte Uni 
Oloborum ct dt Statu Tcmporum. Recojdc’s chief contributions 
to the pTogTess of algebra were in the way of systematizing its 
notation. He is said to have been the first to use the sign of 
equality (- ) having the two parallel lines, as lie says himself, because 
no two things could be more equal. The adaptation of the nuc 
for extracting the square root of an integral number to the extrac- 
tion of the square root of an integral algebraical function is also 
said to be due to him. 

RECORDER. Sec Court and Quarter Sessions. 
RECORDS, Public. According to tlic definition of 
the Record Commissioners appointed at tlic commencement 
of this century to report upon the nature of the archives, 
the national muniments of England constitute four great 
classes. The first class consists of independent documents 
relating to various subjects, persons, and places, but making 
altogether one whole, such as, for instance, Domesday Book, 
or the Yalor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII. The second class 
consists of the scries of enrolments, including within one 
roll great varieties of distinct and separate entries classed 
according to their formal character, as, for instance, the 
close rolls and patent rolls, or classed according to their 
subject-matter, as are the Liberate and the Kormnn rolls. 
The third class embraces those records which contain entries 
of judicial proceedings and those where each subject lias a 
distinct roll; whilst the last class comprises all separate 
documents, such as letters, inquisitions, privy seals, com- 
missions, and other various descriptions of formal instru- 
ments. Sir Edward Coke has given in his signification of 
the term “ record ” a briefer and less involved definition ; 
but according to his rendering many important documents 
would have to be excluded from tho list of the national 
archives. Hence it was decreed, on tho passing of the 
Public Kecords Act (1 and 2 Viet, c. 94), which created 
the master of tho rolls the keeper of the archives, that 
the word “records” should be taken to mean “ all rolls, 
records, writs, books, proceedings, decrees, bills, warrants’ 
accounts, papers, and documents whatsoever, of a public 
nature belonging to Her Majesty.” 

The documents of the once styled Courts of Chancery, 
Queens Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas contain 
the very essence of England’s antiquarian wealth : they 
constitute most of its bulk, much of its legal importance, 
and nearly all its historical interest. “The custom of 
recording documents on rolls of parchment,” writes Sir 
ihomas Hardy, the late deputy-keeper of the public records, 
though of very ancient date, commenced nevertheless at 
be P tree° P V n U f ? ent *° th ? Conquest; for no vestige can 
‘ Anud f a Sy du ™S the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 
_P . , S\ 0 -Saxones, says Hickes, * etiam mos erat leges 
Si*!/" «J«bus monasteriorum tanquam in tabulas 
ktn W R be , that, had such a 

adonted bv ire o 11 °P eratl - on > the sa ™ would have been 
kiSL^l Conqueror to perpetuate the survey of tho 

*?“* t0 be made > and for tlie preserva- 
tion of which he evinced so much zeal and anxiety » As 

to the precise tune when the use of rolls for the entry tf 
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matters of business first began there is still considerable 
doubt. That no rolls of a date antecedent to that of the 
31st Henry I. are now in existence is certain. It may 
therefore be presumed that the practice of enrolling com- 
menced shortly after the Conquest. 

Court of Ch'inren /. — Owing to the vast quantity of 
documents, of this court, only the salient points of the 
principal series of rolls can be dealt with. - Among the 
mO't important enrolments belonging to this court is the 
extensive series of documents known as the clo*e rolls or 
Rotuli Litteraruin C’lau-arum. Uj*on their well-preserved 
parchment membranes the historian scans entries relating 
— to the privileges of peers and commoners in times gone 
by ; to meet- tires employed for the rai-ing of armies and 
the equipment of fleets ; to orders for the ob-ervance of 
treaties, and for the fortification of ra-tles ; and to laws 
innumerable touching the power of the l>ench, the authority 
of the church, the extent of the oivil juri-diction, and 
the prerogatives of the crown. Ry the help of thc-e 
roll* the lawyer and antiquary can Itam how the coinage 
of the realm was regulated, how aid* and imposts, toll- 
ages and subsidies, were rai-ed, how riots and tumult* 
were suppre.— ed. how state pri-oners were j*ardoned, how 
the writs ran fur the summoning of parliaments, what 
deeds were enrolled between party and party, what facts 
were deemed worthy of record upon the birth, marriage, 
and death of royal and noble families : in short, there is 
littie that concerns the naval and military,. the civil and 
ecclesiastical, the legal and diplomatic affairs of the king- 
dom, which is not to be found upon the yards and yards 
of parchment which constitute the collection of the clo-e 
roll*. The origin of the name “close" i- due to the fact 
that the documents composing the series, being of n private 
nature, were despatched closed or sealed up, and were 
addre-^ed to one or two i<erson« only. The close rolls 
begin with the reign of John and continue without in- 
terruption to the present time. .Since the days of Henry 
Till, the entries on these rolls are mo-tly confined to the 
enrolments of deed* of bargain and sale, wills of papists, 
recognizances, specifications of new invention*, and other 
in-trument* enrolled for safe custody by warrant from the 
lord chancellor or master of the rolls. Next in importance, 
and scarcely second in historical interc-t, is the series of 
immimcnt*. dating nl.-o from King John to the present 
day, calledjbe patent roll-. 2sot a subject connected with 
the history and government of the country but receives 
illustration from this magnificent collection. Is a castle 
besieged by the king, a papal interdict removed by royal 
supplication, a .safe-conduct granted to an unpopular pre- 
late, credence allowed to some court witness, grace shown 
to a rebellious subject, church lands bestowed on begging 
clergy, negotiations entered into with foreign prince*, 
powers of ambassadors regulated, land*, offices, and ward- 
ship* granted to public bodies or private persons, titles 
of nobility created, charters confirmed, proclamations 
drawn up. licences to hold, sell, and many', commands to 
do fealty and homage, — all, whether relating to political, 
social, ecclesiastical, or commercial life, are to bo found 
recorded on the membranes of the “litterai patentes." 
\Tith the exception of a few gaps in the reigns of John 
and Henry III. the letters-patent extend without break or 
flaw from the year 1200 to our own day. Unlike the 
close rolls, they are unsealed and exposed to view, hence 
their name. The third great class of records belonging 
to the Court of Chancery consists of the “parliament 
rolls these, however, are far from being a perfect collec- 
tion, ns many of the documents containing the proceedings 
of various parliaments are hopelessly lost. The series 
begins with the 6th Edward J. and extends, though witli 
frequent breaks, to Henry VIII. As the journals of the 
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House of Lords do not commence till the reign of Henry 
VIII-, it is only from the parliament rolls that proof can 
be obtained of a peer having sat in parliament previous to 
that period ; such proof is always requisite in claims to an 
ancient barony by writ. When complete these rolls contain 
entries of the various transactions which took place from 
the opening to the close of each parliament. Unfortunately 
many of the lost rolls belong to those parliaments which 
are of the greatest importance for the history of the con- 
stitution. The enrolments of Acts of Parliament, however, 
are of considerable help in the investigation of English 
parliamentary history and constitute a most important sup- 
plement to the parliament rolls. They begin with Richard 
III, and continue to 1849, when enrolments ceased and 
Acts printed on vellum were substituted. Space forbids 
us to enter into details respecting the other important 
collections belonging to the Chancery’ records. We only 
allude briefly to the charter rolls, which consist of grants 
of privileges to religious houses and bodies corporate, and 
which extend from John to Henn* VIII., in which reign 
grants from the crown were entered on the patent rolls ; 
the coronation rolls, which contain the commissions and’ 
proceedings of the commissioners appointed to hear and 
determine claims of service to be performed at coronations, 
as well as the oaths taken by the king or queen when 
crowned, — this collection, with the exception of the coro- 
nation rolls of Charles I. and George ITT., which are 
wanting, is perfect from James L to Victoria; the fine 
roll*, consisting of accounts of fines paid to the king for 
licences to alienate lands, for freedom from knight service, 
for pardons, ward-hips, and the like, which also begin 
with John and go down to Charles I. ; the French and Xor- 
nian roll.-, which relate to transactions in France whilst the 
English lie-id part of that country; the oblata rolls, con- 
sisting of accounts of the offerings and free gifts to the 
sovereign from his subjects ; and the valuable inquisitions 
po*t-mortein, frequently but erroneously referred to as 
escheat rolls, taken on the death of every tenant of the 
crown. Then in addition to these there arc the hundred 
rolls, the decree roll*, the royal letters, the cartsa autiqua?, 
the privy seals and signet bills, the suK-idy roll*, the Irish. 
Scotch, and Wcl-h rolls, the Almain rolls, and numerous 
other cla.—es of document which it is impossible to cata- 
logue or de.'Cribo within the limits of a general review of 
the English archive*. Suffice it to say that every class 
of records is carefully arranged for public inspection and 
that full and clear indices render research a matter of 
little difficulty. 

Court of .Queen's Bench . — As this court takes cognizance 
of both civil and criminal causes, the former on the crown 
side ami the latter on the plea side of the court, the re- 
cords are arranged in the two sections, crown side and 
plea side. Of these records the most important arc the 
judgment or plea rolls. From the time of Richard L to 
tlie year 1702 they were united with the crown rolls, but 
at that date they were separated. The plea rolls contain 
the general proceedings in causes, but the modern rolls 
are very defective owing to the neglect of attorneys in 
bringing the records in. The crown rolls arc composed of 
indictments, informations, and other similar proceedings 
to which parties have pleaded. Another division of the 
judgment rolls contains the controlment rolls, which com- 
prise minutes of all the principal proceedings in crown 
cau«es, with numerical references to the judgment rolls, 
where the proceedings are entered at length. Apart from 
the plea rolls the remaining records of this court are of 
little general interest. Among their number we may 
notice the attorney’s oath roll, containing the oaths re- 
quired to bo subscribed by attorneys on their admission, 
the “baga de secretis,” containing proceedings on attainders 
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(of great interest to tlie historian), the contents of which 
have been admirably reported upon by Sir Francis Palgrave, 
the enrolment of bails, proceedings in outlawry, the jail 
delivery rolls, and a mass of indictments, recognizances, 
and other similar documents. The prayer book known 
as the sealed copy of the “Book of Common Prayer” 
pursuant to statute 14 Charles II. is also among the re- 
cords of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Court of Common Pleas . — This court contains a far richer 
collection than the Court of Queen’s Bench, and from the 
nature of its jurisdiction the documents possess great 
interest for the genealogist and topographer. Foromost 
among them is the valuable collection of “ feet of fines 
or final concords,” which date from Henry II. to the 
year 1834, when fines and recoveries were abolished and 
"more simple modes of assurance substituted." “The 
utility of these records," says the Report of the House of 
Commons’ committee on the state of the public records, 
“to all persons desirous of tracing property and pedigree 
is unquestionable.” Fines contain the proceedings which 
have been adopted to convey estates and to free them from 
their entail to issue and from the do\ver of wives. Thus 
we are able to learn the name of the freeholder levying 
the fine, and if he was married the name of his wife and 
often of his children, the position and value of his estate, 
and not unfrequently something about his ancestors. Yet 
perhaps the chief value of this class of records is that they 
prove marriages and their issue at a time when parochial 
registers were not in existence. Few documents show so 
unbroken a succession from so early a date as these “pedes 
finium. The king s Silver Office books are the chief in- 
dexes to the fines, but they suffered greatly from the fire 
at the king’s Silver Office in the Temple in March 1838 
The recovery rolls (since 1834 continued under the name 
of disentailing assurances” on the close rolls) also con- 
stitute another important supplement to the study of the 
pedes finium. Next to the collection of fines may be 
classed the judgment rolls of this court, or, as they are 
more commonly designated, the “ de banco ” rolls. They 
formerly consisted of two parts, the “coramimia placifca” 
or personal plea rolls, and the “placita terrm” or pleas of 
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charging of the sheriffs and other accountants, are also 
to be seen upon their membranes. If a great man was 
outlawed, his gooda seized, his daughter married or made 
a ward, the account thereof can be read in the pipe rolls. 
To the pedigree-hunter these records arc particularly use- 
ful, since they contain the names of most men of property; 
while to the county historian they are invaluable. Few of 
the English national archives boast a more uninterrupted 
succession than the great rolls of the Exchequer. Begin- 
ning in the second year of Henry II., they continue to the 
present time with but two gaps — the rolls of the first 
year of Henry IIL and of the seventh year of Henry IV. 
Of the latter of these missing rolls the antigraph or roll 
made by the chancellor’s scribe is still in existence and 
supplies the place of the lost roll. At the beginning of 
this series there is a roll which was long looked upon as 
that of the first year of Henry II., or by some antiquaries 
as belonging to the fifth year of Stephen; but recent 
criticism seems to establish the fact that it is a roll of the 
31st year of Henry I., — the earliest national document, save 
Domesday, of any extent that now exists. Another im- 
portant class of documents belonging to the Court of Ex- 
chequer and stored with a variety of information upon 
secular and religious matters is the memoranda rolls, 
which extend from Henry HI. to the middle of the present 
century. These rolls contain enrolments of all the weighty 
business done in the offices of the queen’s and lord trea- 
surer’s remembrancer. Upon their membranes the in- 
quirer will read how writs ran for the recovery of debts 
due to the crown, how commissions were appointed to 
serze estates attainted or forfeited to the crown, how goods 
were seized in the various ports of England for the non- 
payment of customs, how the accounts of sheriffs and 
escheators were settled with the Exchequer, liow cities 
and boroughs made claim to special privileges, and how 
the numerous proceedings u equity on English informations 
and bills were conducted. The “brevia regia” endorsed 
on the memoranda rolls are the most ancient writs of that 
description in the kingdom; in the earlier periods they 
assume the shape of letters and contain various wishes of 
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of time it became a doubtful question whether lands were 
held by knight’s service or by some other tenure, inquisi- 
tions were held and each baron had to return to the king 
an account of what he held. Such accounts comprise the 
early history of landed property, with the names of the 
owners and the extent of the estates. For information 
on t h is subject the three great authorities are the Black 
and Bed Books of the Exchequer, the scutage rolls, and the 
subsidy rolls ; the Liber Niger Scaccarii, or Liber Niger 
Parvus as it is sometimes called, compiled by Gervase of 
Tilbury, nephew to Henry II., in the twenty-second year of 
that king’s reign, is the most ancient of these. It contains 
a list of knights’ fees of the time of Henry II., and in 
many of the returns there appear family names and par- 
ticulars of the parents, children, wives, and occupiers of 
the land as well as of tenants in capite. In this book 
there are also various treaties of the same king, four bulls 
of Pope Alexander III., and the constitution of the royal 
household during the reign of Henry H. The Red Book 
is somewhat similar to the Liber Niger, and contains 
among other entries the oaths of the different officers of 
the Court of Exchequer; the Dialogue de Scaccano (for- 
merly ascribed to Gervase of Tilbury, but clearly proved 
by Madox to have been written by Richard FitzNigel, at 
one time treasurer of the Exchequer, who held the see of 
London from 1189 to 1198); numerous short memoranda, 
»fcc., for the instruction and use of the officials ; and collec- 
tions of knights’ fees and serjeanties of the reigns of Henry 
II., Richard L, John, and Henry HI. Many of its entries are 
also in the Black Book. The scutage rolls, which begin in 
the reign of Edward I., contain the pecuniary satisfaction 
paid by each knight in lieu of the personal attendance 
upon his sovereign that was required of him. This satis- 
faction was called “scutagium” or “servitmm seuti” (service 
of the shield), and in Norman-French “ escuage," from ecu, 
a shield. The assessment was, however, so arbitrary that 
it was decreed by Magna Charta that no scutage should be 
imposed without consent of parliament. The subsidy rolls 
record the fifteenths and tenths, «fcc., granted by parliament 
to the crown. In addition to the above are the marshals’ 
rolls, which contain an account of the military service due 
from great tenants to the king on the eve of a war, the 
“ testa de Nevil,” and the solitary roll called the constable’s 
roll. Among the more important documents belonging to 
the ancient Exchequer collection, concerning which space 
forbids us to particularize, are the records of the Augments^ 
tion Court, full of valuable matter to the church historian, 
the court rolls of manors possessed by the crown, the volu- 
minous series of bills and answers, the collection of special 
commissions, the golden bull of Clement YH. conferring 
the title, of “Defender of the Faith" upon Henry YIH., 
hearth-money accounts, the Jews’ rolls, the vast collection 
of crown leases, the recusant rolls, and the very curious 
wardrobe accounts. 

Obsolete Courts . — In addition to the various records 
which have been alluded to belonging to the Courts of 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
there is a large class of documents which appertain to 
obsolete courts, and many of which are of great historical 
value. The most important of this class are the archives 
belonging to the Star Chamber, the Court of Chivalry, the 
Court of Requests, the Court of Wards and Liveries, and 
the Marshals Court. The muniments of the duchy of 
Lancaster and also those of the abolished courts of the 
palatinate of Durham are now' among the archives of 
the Record Office. An account of Domesday Book has 
already been given (see Domesday Book). The amal- 
gamation of the State Paper Office in 1854 with the Record 
Office has been the means of rendering the series of the 
English national archives an almost complete collection, i 
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With the exception of certain manuscripts in the British 
Museum and in a few public libraries, most of the public 
muniments of the realm are now placed in one repository 
and under the supervision of the master of the rolls. 

Upon the subject of the public records Sir Francis 
Palgrave, under whose auspices as deputy keeper the 
public muniments were brought together under one roof, 
writes as follows : — 

“Whether we consider them in relation to antiquity, to con- 
tinuity, to variety, to extent, or to amplitude of facts and details 
they havo no equals in the civilized world. For the archives of 
France, the most perfect and complete in Continental Europe, do 
not ascend higher than the reign of St Louis, and compared with 
ours are stinted and jejune ; whereas in England, taking up our 
title (so to speak) from Domesday, the documents placed under the 
custody of the master of the rolls contain the whole of the materials 
for the history of this country in every branch and under every 
aspect, civil, religious, political, social, moral, or material from the 
Norman Conquest to the present daj\” 

History. — In consequence of the neglect and indifference from 
which the national archives suffered before being housed in their 
present quarters, it is as much a matter for wonder as for congra- 
tulation that any of them are still in existence. In the earner 
periods the records of the courts were preserved in the palace of 
the king ; but, when the law courts became stationary and were 
held within the precincts of the royal palace, instead of following 
the sovereign from place to place, all legal documents remained 
in the custody of their respective courts. On the business of the 
country increasing, the records began to assume such vast propor- 
tions that further accommodation had to be obtained. Gradually 
three warehouses for the custody of public documents came into 
existence. -‘The records of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas 
were removed to the palace at Westminster, to the old chapter- 
house, and to the cloister of the abbey of Westminster, and 
thus laid the foundation of the well-known “ chapter-house 
repository.” Towards the end of the reign of Richard I., the 
Court of Chancery becoming separated from that of the Exchequer, 
the wardrobe in the Tower of London was used as the chief place 
of deposit for all Chancery documents, and thus the Record Office 
in the Tower sprang up. It had been the custom of the earlier 
masters of the rolls to keep the records of their courts in their 
private houses ; but after the reign of Edward IY. these documents 
were lodged in what is now' styled the “chapel of the rolls,” but 
which was then known as the “domus conversorum Judaeorum,” or 
the house for converted Jews and infidels, w'hicli had been annexed 
to the office of the master of the rolls in the reign of Edward III. ; 
an office was subsequently attached to the chapel, and thus arose the 
record depository known as the “rolls chapel office.” For many 
years these three places of deposit — the chapter-house, the Tower, 
and the rolls chapel office — constituted the chief repositories for 
public records ; but, as the accommodation that these buildings 
offered was limited, looms in private houses, vacant vaults, and 
even stables had to be taken by the ministers of the day for 
the storing of the ever-increasing archives. Little care was, liow- 
cver, paid to the preservation of the parchments. They were put 
into houses and forgotten ; their various removals were most care- 
lessly superintended ; and they were often left a prey to the pilfer- 
ings of the curious. Now ana again a sovereign or a secretary of 
state turned his attention to the disgraceful condition in which tlio 
muniments of the kingdom were preserved and a sweeping reform 
was announced ; but more important matters always appear to 
have shelved the subject. In 1,567 Queen Elizabeth was informed 
of the confused and perilous state of the records of her parliament 
and her chancery, and orders were given for rooms to be prepared 
in the Tower for the reception of these parchments. Her Majesty- 
declaring that “it was not meet that the records of her chancery, 
which were accounted as a principal mcasuro of the treasure belong- 
ing to herself and to her crown and realm, should remain in private 
houses and places for doubt of such danger and spoil as theretofore 
had happened to the like records in the time of Richard II. and Henry 
YI." This order was, however, never executed. On the accession 
of Charles II., William Prynne, then keeper of the records in the 
Tower, implored the king “to preserve these ancient records 
not only from fire and sword, but water, moths, canker, dust, cob- 
webs, for your own and your kingdom’s honour and service, they 
being such sacred reliques, such peerless jewels that your noble 
ancestors have estimated no places so fit to preserve them in as 
consecrated chapels or royal treasuries and wardrobes where they 
lay up their sacred crowns, jewels, robes ; and that upon very good 
grounds, they being the principal evidences by which they held, 
supported, defended their crowns, kingdoms, revenues, prerogatives, 
and their subjects, tlieir respective lands, lives, liberties, properties, 
franchises, rights, laws.” This earnest appeal was not urged before, 
it was required. On liis appointment to office JPryunc made ‘an 
inspection of the records under liis custody. He found them. 

XX. — 40 .. 
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“buried together in one confused chaos, dust, and filth in the dark 
corners oflresar’s chapel in the White Tower." He employed 
soldiers and women to remove and cleanse them, “who soon grow- 
ing weary of this noisome work left them as foul, dusty, and 
nasty as they fonnd them.” He then hogged the aid of the clerks 
of his department, bnt these officials, “ being unwilling to touch the 
records for fear of fouling their fingers, spoiling their clothes, 
endangering their eyesight and healths by their cankerous dust ami 
evil scent,” declined the task. To the energetic Prynne the labour 
of methodizing the papers in his charge seemed hopeless ; he saw 
them in confused heaps hidden here and scattered there and destitute 
of anything approaching to an index. He lamented that it would 
require “fJriarens his hundred hands, Argus his hundred eyes, 
ami Xestor's centuries of years to marshal them into distinct tiles 
and make exact alphabetical tallies of the several things, names, 
places, comprised in them." Still nothing was done to remedy 
the evils complained of. Addresses were presented to parliament 
upon the subject; reports were drawn up ami committees frequently 
sit ; but it was not until the beginning of this century that a com- 
plete and satisfactory investigation of the public records was entered 
into. In the summer of 1SOO a very able report upon the state of 
the archives was drawn up; and a commission was appointed “to 
methodize, regulate, and digest the records.” But the commission 
directed its attention exclusively to the printing of antiquarian 
matter, and nothing was attempted for the better preservation of 
the archives. Dissatisfaction arose, and a select committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the working of 
the Record Commission. Tho result of its sittings was the passing 
of a special Act of Parliament, which placed the public records in 
the custody and under the superintendence of the master of tho rolls 
for the time being, and directed the treasury forthwith to provide 
a suitable building. In 1851 tbc foundations of tho present Record 
Repository were laid, and seven years afterwards the public records 
were removed from their different places of deposit and housed in 
their new quarters, where they arc now most carefully preserved. 

The history of the custody of the state papers which, ran from 
Henry VIII. to the present time is but a repetition of the neglect 
and ill-treatment which the public records liad to endure, IVJien 
they first began to be preserved they were locked up in chests, then 
confined in the larder of tlm privy seal, then lodged in tlia tower 
over the iratewav of It Intehnll Pal*™. +I,o„ > 


were instances of documents sent out of the State Taper Office 
which were never returned, — a fact which may account for many 
of the purely official papers to ho found in the manuscript collec- 
tions of private individuals. 

In spite, however, of past thefts anti negligence, the state papery 
like the public records, are a most wealthy and valuable collection. 
Their contents were considered so important that at one time it 
was a matter of the greatest difficulty for any outsider to obtain 
access to them. The keeper of the state papers was bound by oath 
“ to let no man see anything in tho offico of His Majesty's papers 
without a warrant from the king." Ho was also “tied by a strict 
oath and by His Majesty's commands to deliver nothin" out or tlis 
office unless to the lords ami others of tlio conncil.” During tho 
whole history of the State Paper Office the keeper never liad power 
to grant on his own authority leave to consult the papers ; such 
permission could only bo obtained from the secretary of state, to 
whoso office tho documents belonged. Among the persons fortmmto 
enough to have this favour accorded them, we find that in 1070 
Evelyn was lent several documents which related to Holland ; that 
in 1679 Dr Gilbert Bnvnct was permitted by warrant “ from time 
to time to have the sight and uso of such papers and hooks as he 
shall think may give him information ami help in finishing life 
history of the Refonnation of the Church of England”,' and that 
in the same year Trincc Hupcrt made a personal request to theking 
on behalf of Roger L’Estrange, who was writing a history of the 
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Paper Office^ in St James s Park was specially erected for their 
accommodation. Twenty years later it was deemed advisable by 
the Government of the day to amalgamate the state papers with 
the public records; the State Pape? Office was theiXre pulled 
down am! its contents transferred to the repository in Fetter Lane 
On making a careful examination of the state of the documents it 
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As an instance of the strictness with which the state papers were 
preserved, wo find that as late as 1775 Lord ITorth, though he was 
then prime minister, had to beg the king’s permission to have free 
access to all correspondence in the Paper Oiliec ; and that in 17S0 
1 '■ Accessary for tho Ordnance Office to have permission to search 

the Paper Office for any documents that regarded their depart- 
meat. Thesa restrictions Imre now been entirely removed, thanks 
to tho late Lord Ron, illy ; when ho was master of tho rolls, the 
public records were thrown open to the public free of all tho 
ehsiges that were formerly demanded for investigation, whilst the 
same liberal cotirso has been pm-sued with regard to the state rapc;s 
down VO the year 1760. After that date special permission has 
to be obtained. Calendars and indexes of tho public records aro 
annually published m the appendices to the reports of the deputy- 
public records. Large volumcs—cntitled Calendars 
S fl £<rpcre— consisting of condensations of the documents 

vi T i P « ' C ir ri Offic0 and c,sc "‘ ,lt!rc from the davs of Henry 
> ill. to tbc 15th century are now in course of publication. 
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vidual keeping its own distance from tlie next 1 — all, how- 
ever, pressing forward on their way to cross the Channel. 
On the European continent the migration is still more 
marked, and the Redbreast on its autumnal and vernal 
passages is the object of hosts of bird-catchers, since its 
value as a delicacy for the table has long been recognized. 2 
But even, those Redbreasts which stay in Britain during 
the winter are subject to a migratory movement easily per- 
ceived by any one that will look out for it. Occupying 
during autumn their usual haunts in outlying woods or 
hedges, the first sharp frost at once makes them change 
their habitation, and a heavy fall of snow drives them 
towards the homesteads for such food as they may find 
there, while, should severe weather continue long and 
sustenance become more scarce, even these stranger birds 
disappear — most of them possibly to perish — leaving only 
the few that have already become almost domiciled among 
men. On the approach of spring the accustomed spots 
are revisited, but among the innumerable returning deni- 
zens Redbreasts arc apt to bo neglected, for their song not 
being powerful is drowned or lost, as Gilbert "White well 
remarked, in the general cliorns. 

From its abundance, or from innumerable figures, the 
Redbreast is too well known to need description, yet there 
are very few representations of it which give a notion of 
its characteristic apitearanco or ge.-tures — all so suggestive 
of intelligence. Its olive-brown back and reddish -orange 
breast, or tlicir equivalents in black and white, may be 
easily imitated by the draughtsman ; but the faculty of 
tracing a truthful outline or fixing the peculiar expression 
of this favourite bird has proved to be beyond the skill of 
almost every artist who has attempted its portraiture. 
The Redbreast exhibits a curious uncertainty of tempera- 
ment in regard to its nesting habits. At times it will 
place the utmost confidence in man, and again at times 
shew the greatest jealousy. The nest, though generally 
pretty, can seldom be called a work of art, and is usually 
built of moss and dead leaves, with a moderate lining of 
hair. In this are laid from five to seven white eggs, 
sprinkled or blotched with light red. 

Besides the British Islands, the Redbreast (which, is the Mnta- 
cilia rubccula of Linn.-eus ami the ErUhacm rubrcula of modern 
authors) is generally dispersed over the continent of Europe, and 
is in winter found in the oases of the Sahara. Its eastern limits 
are not well determined. In Northern IVtsia it is replaced l»y a 
very nearly allied form, ErUlrnm* hyreanu*, distinguishable liy 'its 
more rudely hues, while in Northern China and" Japan another 
species, E. abahige, is found of which the sexes differ somewhat in 
plumage — the cock having a blackish band V-lpw his red breast, 
and greyish-black flanks, while the hen closely resembles tho 
familiar Biitish species — but both cock and lien havo the tail of 
chestnut-red. A beautiful liinl supposed to inhnhit Corea, the 
Sylvia komiulori of Tcmminck, of which specimens are very scarce 
in collections, is placed by some writers m the genus Ertthactut, 
but whether it has any very close affinity to the Redbreasts docs 
not yet seem to ho proved. It is of a bright orange-red above, and 
white beneath, tho male, however, having the throat and breast 
black. (A. X.) 

REDDITCII, a town of Worcestershire, is situated on 
an ctniuenco near the Warwickshire border, JO miles south- 
west of Birmingham by the Midland Railway. The church 
of St Stephen, a handsome building in tho Decorated 
style, erected in 185-1-55, contains somo good stained-glass 
windows. A public cemetery was formed in 1851. Among 
the public buildings arc the county court, where special 
sessions are held, and tho literary and scientific institute. 
In the neighbourhood are the remains of Bordeslcy Abbey, 
founded by the Cistercians in 1138. Tho town is an 
important seat of the needle manufacture. The urban 

1 It is a very old saying that Unum arbuslum non alii duos 
Erithacoi — one bnsli does not harbour two Redbreasts. 

s Of late years an additional impulse lias been given to the capture 
of this species by the absurd fashion of using its skin for the trimming 
of ladies* dresses and “Christmas cards.” 


sanitary district (area about 926 acres) had a population 
of about 7S71 in 1871, and of 9961 in 18S1. 

REDEMPTORISTS or Liguoriaxs. See Ligtjori, vol. 
xiv. p. 635. 

RED RIVER. Three at least of the many Red Rivers 
of the world deserve to be mentioned, — (1) the Red River 
or Flcuve Rouge, the Songcoi or Thao of the Anamese, 
tho Hoang-Iviang of the Chinese, which flows through the 
heart of Toxc-kixg (q.v .) ; (2) the Red River which rises 
in the Stake Plain in Texas (U.S.), passes' through a 
magnificent canon 100 miles long, and from 200 to 1000 
feet deep, and furnishes a navigable channel of 1200 miles 
before it reaches tho Mississippi (q.v .) ; (3) the Red River 
of the North, a somewhat smaller stream, which, rising 
in Elbow Lake (so called from its shape) in Minnesota 
(U.S.), not far from the sources of the Mississippi, crosses 
into Canada at Pembina, and falls into Lake Winnipeg, 
after a course of 565 miles (110 in Canada). The Red 
River of the Mississippi presents the physical geographer 
with a phenomenon nowhere reproduced on the same scale, 
— a great raft of timber and driftwood, which, in spite 
of the labours of Captain Slireve (1 S35-39) and General 
Williamson and Captain Linnard (1841-45), had by 1S71 
increased so as to block the channel for 45 miles between 
Spring Creek and Caroline Bluff. The Red River of the 
North is equally famous as the scene of some of the leading 
events in the history of tho North-West. 

Rnn Hi via: Sirm.nMn.VT. — In 1S11 the fifth carl of Selkirk 


(1771-1S20), who had devoted special attention to emigration ns 
a means of providing for the surplus population of the Scottish 
Highlands, obtained from the Hudson’s Bay Company a grant of 
land in what was then called the district of Ossiniboin (Assiniboia). 
In 1813 a settlement was founded by his agent, Mr Miles Macdonell, 
on the banks of the Red River, the first fort (Fort Daer) being at 
Pembina. By 1814 tho settlers numbered 200. The North-West 
Fur-Traders of Manchester (a company which was the bitterest 
rival of tho Hudson's Bay Company till the two amalgamated in 
1S2J) did all they could by force and fraud to break up the colony, 
which, by 1S16, had taken up its headquarters at Foit Douglas, on 
the site of tho present town of Winnipeg. The Frcnch-Imtian 
half-breeds ( Bois-Briiles) were incited against it, and its mills and 
houses were burned. The earl of Selkirk, arriving on the scene, 
succeeded in reorganizing the community, to which the name of 
Kildonnn was now given, after Kildonnn in Helmsdale, Sntlierland- 
sliire. He found himself personally involved in a very network 
of hostile intrigue ; hut the colony' was saved, and after his prema- 
ture death it continued to he moro or less supported by his heirs 
till 1S2J. In 1835 Lord Selkirk’s territorial claims were trans- 
ferred to tho Hudson’s Bay Company, who undertook to pay’ the 
expenses incurred by tlio family'. At that date the population of 
tlie settlement consisted of about 5000 Highlanders, Bois-Briiles, 
English ’half-breeds, and retired company officials. At the transfer 
of territorial jurisdiction to the Canadian Government in 1S69 tiro 
Bois-Briiles, under a certain Lonis Riel (son of a Frenchman who 
hail built the first mill on the Red river), revolted and declared 
nil independent republic. Colonel (now Lord) Wolselcy' was de- 
spatched with a force of 1400 men, and without bloodshed took 
possession of Fort Garry on 24th August 1S70. The only striking 
feature of tho expedition was the remarkable energy with which 
the difficulties of transport were overcoine._ Riel iii 1SS5 became 
tlie leader of another unsuccessful insurrection of half-breeds in the 
sainn region. 

See Hntkctt Statement respecting the V.arl of Selkirk's Settlement upon the Red 
River, I.nniloii, 3817 ; G. Hiyrc, Manitoba, J8S2 (which contains previously 
unpublished documents); "* Narrative of the Red River Expedition, in Black- 
tcooiVs Magazine, vols. cviil. and clx. (1871). 

REDRUTH, a market town of Cornwall, is pleasantly 
situated on tins "West Cornwall Railway, about 9 miles, 
west of Truro. It is almost tlio centre of tlie mining 
district of West Cornwall, and, though many of the rich 
copper mines aro now abandoned, others have proved rich 
in tin at greater depths, and new mines have also been 
opened, sufficient to render Redruth one of the most busy 
and important towns of tho county. Within the last few 
years a post-office, a mining exchange, and a school of 
science and art have been built, "as well as a new church. 
At the foot of Carn Brea, the unique Druidical hill, sur- 
mounted by masses of granite, with an ancient castle and 
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tion of the urban sanitary district (area 4006 acres) is 
\v«q to 685 and in 1881 it was 9335. 

, 8 EED SKA. TlieBed Sea runs nortli-nottt-wcst from 

S3f3B^tftSK5S£Satt 

two channels, the north-eastern narrow and shallow, the 
south-western 10 miles wide, and deep. The sea widens 
rapidly to 230 miles in 16 N. lat., and more gradually 
to 250 miles off Ivunfuda in 19° N. lat. ; from this point 
it narrows to 130'miles in 24* N. Iat, a breadth which is 
maintained up to 27* 45' K lat., where the sm. divides into 
two gulfs, those of Suez and 'Abate. The kulf of ^ e7 ‘ 
continues in the north-north-west direction for 1(0 miles, 
with an average width of 30 miles; that^of Ababa is 
narrower, and runs north-north-east for 9< miles. The 
Sinaitic peninsula between the two gulfs hounds the Bed 
Sea to the north; on the east the Arabian coast and on 
the west the coasts of Egypt, !?ubia, and Abyssinia form 
the boundaries. 

The Arabian coast (see Arabia) is generally a narrow 
sandy plain backed by ranges of barren mountains abrupt 
in outline and of moderate height. Enormous coral reefs 
run along the coast in broken lines, parallel to the shore 
hut not connected with it. They usually rise out of deep 
water to within a few feet of the surface ; and a navigable 
channel of from 2 to 3 miles in width, in which the water 
is always calm, extends between them and the land. The 
Farisan Archipelago in 17* N. lat. is the largest and most 
important of the island groups of the eastern reef. It is 
entirely of organic formation. The most important har- 
bours of Arabia on the Eed Sea are Mokba in 1 3” 30' N. 
Iat. (now nearly deserted for those of Aden and Hodeida, 
the port of San'a), Loljeyyah about 200 miles farther 
north, Jiddab in 21° 20' N. lat. (the only well protected 
harbour), and Yenbo' in 24° Jf. lat. The western coast is 
flat and desert in the north, but gives place farther south 
to high tablelands rising at some distance from the shore, 
and then to the lofty Abyssinian mountains (see Abyssixia, 
Africa, Egypt). The parallel system of coral reefs is not 
so extensive as on the cast coast, and being nearer the 
land the inshore channel is narrower. The large and 
curiously shaped coral-rock Island of Pahlak, lying off 
Anneslcy Bay', is the most important on the reef. There 
are seven or eight harbours, of which the best known are 
Alassowah, a little to tho north of Annesley Bay (the largest 
inlet on the sea), and the port of disembarkation of the 
British troops in the Abyssinian "War of 1868, Khor 
Nowarat, which, though small, is the best bay in the Eed 
Sea, and Sawikin (Sualrim) in 19’ 30' N. lat., the chief 
port of the Solidan trade. 

The only islands of importance not already mentioned 
am those of the volcanic group in 14“ N. lat., one of which, 
Jebel Zugur, 10 miles long and 7 wide, rises in a series of 
bare bills io the altitude of 2074 feet, and the islet Jebel 
Teir in 15 30' 17. lat, on which a volcano has only recently 
become inactive. A dangerous reef named the Daedalus 
m 24 ■ 20' 27. lat. lies right in the way of steamships 
traversing tho sea ; it is covered with a few feet of water 
or uncovered, according to tho season, and, like most of the 
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„h ml islands on the usual track of vessels, is furnished 

"^e §*££«. i« i» a slate <* £ 

former seaport of Adulia on Annesley Bay is non d miles 
™ I ore and at Suez the former limits of tho sea 
can bo traced for several miles northwards; whereas the 
north coast of Egypt is undergoing gradual subsidence. 

. rm,. t i,i ca MC imperceptible nt many places on the bed 

both as to time and to ainount of rise vvicn » . . s 


Rte IS? UstlmMtSniraly Sued tosroall native vessels trading 
with min and fruit between Egypt and Arabia, mid carrying ml- 
crime to ffii tte port of Mccra. Since 1840 passenger l»U»f 
and since the opening*!* the Suez Canal m 1869 
in European vessels, have greatly increased, A telegraphic cawe 

f ea "*s is srJS? 

hottest in the world. The altitude of the sun, thc almost coi - 
tinuaily cloudless skies, the and rainless clinrnctei ’ of the *«*/ 
and the complete absence of rivers combine to make the mean 
temperature high. That of the air usually ranges from /0 to 0 1 
Fahr„ though it has been frequently observed «« bmh as lte m 
the shade on hoard ship, and in the northern part of the sea tlic 
clearness of the nights promotes radiation, so that by morning the 
thermometer may Tall to the freezing-point on shore. 1 he atmo- 
sphere over the land is very dry ; the difference between tbe read- 
ings of tlic wet and dry bulb thermometers is frequently as milch 
as 25’, and sometimes, dining the prevalence of tlic desert wind, it 
rises to 40“. The cvaimration from Hie Red Sea is naturally excess- 
ives the humidity of the air over the water is always great in 
summer, and. when the wind blows off the sea the atmosphere is 
frequently saturated on shore. From the direction of tlic prevail- 
fng winds, precipitation takes place chiefly on the mountains of 
Abyssinia. AVth-north-wcst winds prevail on shore all the year 
round with very alight exception ; hat in the middle of the sea they 
arc only universal liom June to September, and are confined to tlic 
northern half from Octobcrto May. During the htter season south- 
south-east winds prevail in the sontlicm part of the sea, while a 
belt of calms and light variable breezes occupies a changing position 
near the centre. The southerly winds are often accompanied with 
rain squalls, and in September there are frequently caiins and hazy 
weather. Hurricanes and heavy storms seldom occur in the sea, 

but moderato " ’ not unusual. From 

the admiralty iat the mean temper- 

ature of the suriare-watcr at tbe four typical seasons of the year, 
taking all available data into account, is as follows 
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The temperature of the water at the sontli end of the sen is usually • 
in excess of that of the air, and it is on record that on four consecu- 
tive days the temperature of the surface-water was J00’, 100°, 100°, 
and SB’, while at the same time that or the air was 80’, 82’, 83’, 
and 82’. The snrface-tomperature varies from 70’ to 00’, according 
to the position and the season. Tlic winter mean of the northern 
part is about 71‘, and this temperature continues to the hottom at 
that season. When the temperature on tlic surface is higher than 71° 
it gradually falls as the depth increases, until at about 200 fathoms 
it becomes uniform in all parts of the sea ns 71’, a trinjicraturo 
which is maintained from that depth to the bottom all tlic year 
round. This is in consonance with ail observations made on 
enclosed seas, the water below the point .to which the barrier 
reaches being of uniform temperature. According to some authori- 
ties this is the isocheimal or mean winter temperature of the sur- 
face ; but tho researches of the "Challenger” seem to indicate that 
tnc temperature of the external ocean at the summit of the barrier 
is that which extends to the bottom of the enclosed sea. 

Physical Conditions . — Tbe greatest depth, which occurs in 21* 
lx. lat, is about 1200 fathoms, and from this point the sea shoals 
to each end. Tho general conformation of the bottom is that of a 
senes of gradually sloping rounded elevations with rounded basins 
between them. The water is shallow in the Gulf of Suez and also 
at the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, where the depth in tlic centre of 
the large channel Sb a little under 2D0 fathoms. The Red Sea basin 
is cut off from the general oceanic circulation by a barrier rising 
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to within 200 fathoms of the surface in a channel that has a much 
smaller average depth and is only 134 miles wide. As no rivers 
discharge into it and little rain falls, it must be viewed as a purely 
evaporational area, and as such it is of extreme scientific interest. 
It reproduces and exaggerates all the special physical conditions of 
the Mediterranean ; hut on account of the extremely trying nature 
of the climate it has not been so thoroughly investigated. The 
average amount of evaporation at Aden is variously estimated at 
from 0*25 to 0‘75 inch per day, or from 8 to 23 feet per year ; in 
the Ked Sea generally it must be at least equal to the smaller figure, 
and probably exceeds it. As the level of the Ked Sea is not sub- 
ject to any permanent change it is evident that water must flow 
in through the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb — the slight current through 
the Suez Canal need not be considered — to replace loss by evapora- 
tion. If there were no return current it is estimated that the Ked 
Sea would become a mass of solid salt in one or two thousand 
veats. Although the salinity of the water is higher than that of 
the water of the ocean it does not appear to be on the increase. 
The density of Ked Sea water at 60’ Falir. is abont 1 '030, corre- 
sponding to 4'0 per cent, of total salts, while that of average ocean 
water is 1'026, which corresponds to 3'5 pier cent of salts. In 
order to account for the constancy of salinity in the Red Sea it is 
necessary to assume the existence of strong undercurrents of salt 
water passing out of the sea, beneath the opposite entering current 
of fresher water. These undercurrents have not yet been ob- 
served, but there are indirect proofs of their existence. During 
the hottest months (July to September), when there is most eva- 
poration, the prevalence of northerly winds drives the water out of 
the Red Sea as a rapid surface-drift ; the south-west monsoon is 
blowing in the Indian Ocean at the same time, and the general 
level in the Red Sea is from 2 to 3 feet higher than during the 
cooler months, when evaporation is less, and when the north-east 
monsoon forces water into the funnel-shaped Gulf of Aden, and 
thence through the Strait of Bab-el-Mandcb. This is hold by Dr 
W T . B. Carpenter to be a proof of the existence of an undercurrent, 
for the nprtli-east wind forms a head of water at the strait, which 
to equalize pressure over the area produces an undcr-retum-current, 
and this greatly accelerates the flow of the regular undercurrent 
of the Red Sea, and so lowers the general level. In summer the 
outflow of dense salt water is slower, and this more than neutralizes 
the effect of the outward surface-drift, which to some extent reduces 
the volume of the entering fresher water at that season. In tjie 
Red Sea there is a constant and regular sub-surface circulation of 
water due solely to evaporation j the sui face-drifts caused by wiud, 
although they form rapid currents and render navigation dangerous 
at times, are minor agents in the system and modify it only to a 
slight extent. The Red Sea and the Persian Gnlf serve as concen- 
tration areas for maintaining the salinity of the deep water in the 
Indian Ocean, in opposition to the currents of comparatively fresh 
water flowing northwards from the Antarctic Ocean. 

Dqmsils . — In a sea so nearly landlocked and so narrow the 
deposits which cover the bottom are naturally of the order classed 
as terrigenous. The large quantity of saud blown into the sea, 
the immense abundance of corals and other calcareous organisms 
in the water, and the entire absence of rivers with tlreir suspended 
sediments produce deposits more nearly resembling in some of 
their characteristics those of the open ocean than those of inland 
seas. -But the sand and ooze from the bottom of the Red Sea liave 
not yet been thoroughly examined. 

Fauna . — Animal life in all its forms is extremely abundant in 
the Red Sea, which, however, cannot be said to have been any 
more completely surveyed from a biological than from a physical 
point of view, although several eminent zoologists have studied 
special types. Great numbers of new species have been discovered 
by each investigator, and it has been ascertained that the Red Sea 
fauna diirers considerably from that of the Mediterranean, not 
more than twenty species being common, it is stated, to both, 
thus indicating that the separation of the two seas must have 
taken place at a remote epoch, which appears from geological evi- 
dence to be the Eocene period. It exhibits afliuities with the fauna 
of the Pacific, particularly with that of the coast of Japan. Corals 
are more plentiful and more active in the Red Sea than in almost 
any other piece of water of its size, a result probably due equally 
to the high temperature, th'e great salinity of the water, and the 
abundance of food. • (H. R. M.) 

R EDSHAXK, the usual name of a bird — the Scolopax 
calidris of Linnaeus and Totanvs calidris of modern authors 
— so called in English from the colour of the bare part of 
its legs, which, being also long, are conspicuous as it flies 
over its marshy haunts or runs nimbly beside the waters 
it affects. In suitable localities it is abundant throughout 
the greater part of Europe and Asia, from Iceland to 
China, mostly retiring to the southward for the winter, 
though a considerable number remain during that season 


along the coasts and estuaries of some of the more northern 
countries. Before the great changes effected by drainage 
in England it was a common species in many districts, but 
at the present day there are very few to which it can resort 
for the purpose of reproduction. In such of them as 
remain, its lively actions, both on the ground and in the 
air, as well as its loud notes render the Redshank, during 
the breeding-season, one of the most observable inhabitants 
of what without its presence would often be a desolate 
spot, and invest it with a charm for the lover of wild nature. 
At other times the cries of this bird may be thought too 
shrill, but in spring the love-notes of the male form what 
may fairly be called a song, the constantly repeated refrain 
of which — hero, leero, leero (for so it may be syllabled) — 
rings musically around, as with many gesticulations he 
hovers in attendance on the flight of his mate ; or, with a 
slight change to a different key, engages with a rival ; or 
again, half angrily and half piteously complains of a 
human intruder on his chosen ground. The body of the 
Redshank is almost as big as a Snipe’s, but its longer neck, 
■wings, and legs make it appear a much larger bird. Above, 
the general colour is greyisli-drab, freckled with black, 
except the lower part of the back and a conspicuous band 
on each wing, which are white, while the fli gh t-q uills are 
black, thus producing a very harmonious effect. In the 
breeding-season the hack and breast are mottled with dark 
brown, but in winter the latter is white. The nest is 
generally concealed in a tuft of rushes or grass, a little 
removed from the wettest parts of the swamp whence the 
bird gets its sustenance, and contains four eggs, usually of a 
rather warmly tinted brown with blackish spots or blotches; 
but no brief description can be given that would point out 
their differences from the eggs of other birds, more or less 
akin, among which, those of the Lapwetg (vol. xiv. p. 308) 
especially, they are taken and find a ready sale. 

The name Redshank, prefixed by some epithet as Black, Dusky, 
or Spotted, has also been applied "to a larger but allied species— 
the Totanusfuscus of ornithologists. This is a much less common 
bird, and in Great Britain as well as the greater part of Europe it 
only occurs on its passage to or from its breeding-grounds, which 
are usually found south of the Arctic Circle, and dilfer much from 
those of its congeners — the spot chosen for the nest being nearly 
always in the midst of forests and, though not in the thickest part 
of them, often with trees on all sides, generally where a fire has 
cleared the undergrowth, and mostly at some distance from water. 
This peculiar habit was first ascertained by IVoUey in Lapland in 
1853 and the following year. The breeding-dress this bird assumes 
is also very remarkable, and seems (as is suggested) to have some 
correlation with the burnt and blackened surface interspersed with 
white stones or tufts of lichen on which its nest is made — for the 
head, neck, shoulders, and lower parts are of a deep black, con- 
trasting vividly with the pure white of the hack and rump, while 
the legs become of an intense crimson. At other times of the year 
the plumage is very similar to that of the common Redshank, and 
the legs are of the same light orange-red. (A. N.) 

REDSTART, a bird well known in Great Britain, in 
many parts of which it is called Eiretail — a name of al- 
most the same meaning, since “start” is from the Anglo- 
Saxon steort, a tail. 1 This beautiful bird, the Rvticillu 
pkoenicums of most ornithologists, returns to England 
about the middle or towards the end of April, and at once 
takes up its abode in gardens, orchards, and about old 
buildings, when its curious habit of flirting at nearly every 
change of position its brightly-coloured tail, together with 
the pure white forehead, the black throat, and bright hay 
breast of the cock, renders him conspicuous, even if attention 
be not drawn by his lively and pleasing though short and 
intermittent song. The hen is nr ^plainly attired ; 

but the characteristic colouringi J1 5 > ff ress 

n the eve of St Bartholomew 


1 On this point the articles “ St-endent and peculiar fortunes 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary mqyjth the battle of the White 
connexion hetween tliese words^wo| ail d and in Scotland, in the 
bird’s habit of quickJj movr . . T , . it. 

autIl0r> .uinavia, in Italy and m Spain, the 
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tain to lier equally as to her mate. The nest is almost 
always placed in a hole, whether of a tree or of a more or 
less ruined building, and contains from five to seven eggs 
of a delicate greenish-blue, occasionally sprinkled with 
faint red spots. The young on assuming their feathers 
present a great resemblance to those of the Redbreast 
{supra, p. 314) at the same age; but the red tail, though of 
duller hue than in the adult, forms even at this early age 
an easy means of distinguishing them. The Redstart breeds 
regularly in all the counties of Eugland and Wales ; but, 
except in such localities as have been already named, it 
is seldom plentiful. It also reaches the extreme north of 
Scotland ; but in Ireland it is of very rare occurrence. It 
appears throughout the whole of Europe in summer, and 
is known to winter in the interior of Africa. To the east- 
ward its limits cannot yet be exactly defined, as several 
very nearly allied forms occur in Asia; and one, R. aurorea, 
represents it in Japan. 

A congeneric species which lias received the name of 
Black Redstart, 1 Ruticilla titys ,- is very common throughout 
the greater part of the Continent, where, from its partiality I 
for gardens in towns and villages, it is often better known 
than the preceding -species. It yearly occurs in certain 
parts of England, chiefly along or near the south coast, and 
curiously enough during the autumn and winter, since it 
is in central Europe only a summer visitor, and it has by 
no means the high northern range of R. pluenicvrus. The 
males of the Black Redstart seem to be more than one-year 
in acquiring their full plumage (a rare thing in Passerine 
birds), and since they have been known to breed in the 
intermediate stage this fact has led to such birds being 
accounted a distinct species under the name of R. mfrii 
thereby perplexing ornithologists for a long while, though 
now almost all authorities agree that these birds arc in 
one sense, immature. ‘ ” 

, i Ior , e than “ doz f n s P ec ' es <* the genus Rvticilla have 
been described, and the greater number of them seem to 
belong to the Himalayan Sub-region or its confines. One 
very pretty and interesting form is the R. woturiai of 
arbary which no doubt allies the Redstart to the Sto.ye- 

ZgjVh Pr ? Uncola > an< J of late some authors have 
eluded it m that genus. In an opposite direction the 
Bluethroats, apparently nearer to the Redstarts than to anr 

tu Jn P l "V 7 somo authorities placed in tie genS 
Mihnlla, by others considered to form a di&tiLl „ 
Cjrn„uh „d b, at least „„ * ££2 ST 

genus Enthacm (see Redbreast). If we look 2, 
as constituting a separate genus we find it To ^ 

or three distinguishable forms -IflTV to c . ont ‘™ two 
b.isht b,, S] „? in s 0 
breeding in Scandinavia, Northern BaritSl kh ?*"**} 
wintering in Abyssinia mid Indim £S Zl *’ 
n the intermediate countries, to the 


the ornithologist of tolerably wide views the Redstarts and 
Bluethroats must be regarded as forming with the Night- 
ingale (vol. xvii. p. 498), Redbreast, Hedge-Sparrow, 
IVheatcar, and Chats a single group of. the “Family” 
Sylviidx, which has been usually called Saricofiiur, and 
is that which is most nearly allied to the Thrushes (see 
Thrush). 

In America the name Redstart lias been not unfittingly bestowed 
upon a bird which lias some curious outward resemblance, both in 
looks and manners, to that of the Old Country, though the two arc- 
in the opinion of some syutematists nearly as widely separated from 
each other as truly Passerine birds well ran he." The American 
Redstart is the Sctophagn nitkitln or authors, belonging to the 
purely XcwAVorhl family MnioHllulnr, ami to n genus which con- 
tains about a dozen species, ranging from Canada (in summer) to 
Ilolivia. The wonderful likeness, coupb-d of course with ninnv 
sharp distinctions, upon which it would be here impo-sibli- t"o 
dwell, between the birds of these two genera of ]>or!VctIy distinct 
origin, is a matter that must compel everv evolutionist to admit 
that we arc ns yet very far from penetrating the action or Creative 
I oner, and that especially we are wholly ignorant of the causes 
ivincJi in some instances produce analog}-, tp y \ 

REDWING’, .Swedish Eihlriiye, Danish Gc-r- 

mnn RotMrossel, Dutcli A’oji-ndd-, a species of Tmtcsn 
(r/.K.), the Tnnliis Wants of authors, which is an abundant 
winter visitor to the British Islands, arriving in autumn 
generally about the same time as the F inuuwni; (vol ix 
p. 142) does. - This bird 1ms its common English name = 
from the sides of its body, its inner wing-coverts, and axil- 
ones being of a bright reddish-orange, of which colour, 
b°" c\er, there is no appearance on llie wing itself while 
\ ; w w n ' t’ a "i not mneh is ordinarily seen while 
‘ fi i ; , I,, , c ! tlu:r rcs I ,octs H is very like a Song- 
1 brush, and indeed m 1- ranee and some other countries it 
bears the name Mauvis or Mavis, often given to that - Wes 
n some parts of Britain ; but its coloration is much more 
coutrastc(} > nill i n conspicuous white, instead of a 
C - V .° at nl )bnls a ready 
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and eggs a good deal resemble those of the Blackbird, and 
have none of the especial characters 'which distinguish 
those of the Song-Thrush. (a. 2 ».) 

BED WING, a city of the United States, capital of 
Goodhue county, Minnesota, occupies a commanding site 
on a plateau encircled by high bluffs (nearly 300 feet 
high), on the •west bank of the Mississippi, 41 miles south 
of St Paul on the La Crosse division of the Chicago and 
St Paul Bailroad. ; it is also the eastern terminus of the 
Cannon Talley branch of the same railway. Bed Wing 
has an opera-house and a music-hall ; it trades in lumber, 
manufactures earthenware, waggons and carriages, furni- 
ture, flour, leather, and boots and shoes, and exports large 
quantities of wheat. The population was 4260 in 1S70 
and 5S7G in 1880; in 1885 it was estimated at 8000, 
including 1050 employes in manufactories. 

BEDWOOD. See Sequoia. 

B EEP , a term applied to several distinct species of 
large, water-loving grasses. The common or water reed, 
Phragmites communis. Trin. ( Arundo pihragmites , L.), oc- 
curs along the margins of lakes, fens, marshes, and placid 
streams, not only throughout Britain but over the Palm- 
arctic and Xearctic regions, and even in South Australia. 
Another very important species is Psamma arenaria, B. and 
S. ( Ammophila or Arundo arundinacea, Host.), the sea-reed 
or marram grass, a native of the sandy shores of Europe 
and North Africa. Both species have been of notable 
geological importance, the former binding the soil and so 
impeding denudation, and actually converting swamp into 
dry land, largely by the aid of its tall (5 to 10 feet) close 
set stems, which not only break the currents of water 
around them, and so cause deposition of their sediment, 
but furnish in themselves an important annual contribution 
to the incipient soil. The latter species, of which the 
branching rootstocks 'may be traced 30 or even 40 feet, is 
of still greater importance in holding sand-dunes against 
the encroachments of the sea, and for this purpose has not 
only been long protected by law but has been extensively 
planted on the coasts of Norfolk, Holland, Gascony, <te. 
Other reeds are Calamagroslis (various species), Gynerium 
argenteum (pampas grass), JDeyeuxia, <tc., also Arundo 
Bonax, the largest European grass (6 to 12 feet high), 
which is abundant in southern Europe. Beeds have been 
extensivel}' used from the earliest time3 in thatching and 
in other branches of construction, and also for arrows, 

EE FOE] 

T HE period occupied by the great movement known 
as the Protestant Beformation stands identified, for 
the most part, with the period which marks the transition 
from the medueval to the modern era in European history. 
Taken within its narrowest limits, it may be looked upon 
as commencing with the 3-ear 1517 and as finding a certain 
consummation with the year 1545. In the former year 
Luthers theses, published at Wittenberg, 1 represent the 
commencement of that direct and open renunciation of 
medireval doctrine which he initiated ; in the latter year 
the assembling of the council of Trent marks the renewed 
sanction and promulgation of that doctrine whereby an 
insuperable barrier was erected between the communion 
of Borne and the churches of Protestantism. From that 
time each communion possessed its distinctive organiza- 
tion and formulary of faith, and the struggles which 
subsequently took place between Bomanism and Pro- 
testantism represent, not attempts to bring about or to 


1 Most of tlie details of the main facts connected with the German 
Beformation during Luther’s lifetime are given under Luther. 
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the pipes of musical instruments, «te. Beed pen- are 
still used in the East (see Pen). Plants belonging to 
other orders occasionally share the name, especially the 
bur-reed ( Sparganium ) and the reed-mace ( Typha ), both 
belonging to the natural order Typhacex. Tim bulrushes 
(Scirpus), belonging to the natural order Cyperacex, are 
to be distinguished. See Grasses ; also Sowcrbv’s 
British Grasses, <fcc. 

BEED, in music. See Oboe, voL xvii. p. 705 ; Har- 
monium, vol. si. p. 4S3 ; and Organ, vol. xvii. p. 828 so. 

BEE YE, Clara (1725-1803), one of the imitators of 
Horace Walpole in Gothic romance, was bom at Ipswich 
in 1725. She was an industrious woman of letters, and 
produced many works in prose and verse, including an 
interesting sketch of the Progress of Romance • but~ her 
only eminent success was the romance of The Old English 
Baron (1777). In her theory- about the use of the super- 
natural, as in chronological position, she stands midway 
between Walpole and Mrs Badcliffe. Though she owned 
Walpole as a master, she declined to follow as far as he 
went in supernatural incident ; slie admits a castle and a 
haunted wing and the ghost of a murdered man, but 
draws the line before statues dropping blood, pictures that 
groan and walk out of their frames, and suchlike improb- 
abilities. She was the daughter of a Suffolk clergyman, 
and died at Ipswich in 1803. 

EEFEBEE, in law, is a person to whom a matter is 
delegated by a superior for report or decision. The prin- 
cipal use of the word occurs in the practice of the House 
of Commons and of the High Court of Justice. The Court 
of Beferees is a court to which the House of Commons 
commits the decision of all questions of locus standi , — that 
is, the right of petitioners to be heard in opposition to 
private Bills. A referee is also associated with members 
of the House as a member of every committee on an opposed 
Bill, but may not vote. Under the Judicature Act, 1873, 
cases are submitted to either official or special referees for 
inquiry and report, or for trial. Inquiry- and report may- 
be directed in any case, — trial only by consent of the parties, 
or in any matter requiring any prolonged examination of 
documents or accounts, or any scientific or local investiga- 
tion which cannot be tried'in the ordinary- way (36 and 37 
Yict. c. 66, ss. 56, 57 ; Buies of the Supreme Court, 1883, 
Ord. xxxvi.). 

BEFLEXION. See Light, vol. xiv. p. 586 sg. 

NATION 

resist reform (whether of discipline or of doctrine), but 
endeavouis on the part of both communions to bring 
about, if possible, the extinction of the opposed form of 
faith. 

But, although the contest which Luther initiated had, 
long before his death, resulted in complete and irreparable 
rupture between the contending parties, it is certain that 
in order to understand the true nature and origin of that 
contest we must go back to events long anterior to 151/ : 
while in order fully- to estimate it- effects we must follow 
the history of events long after 1545. In Germany, for 
example, the Beformation can hardly be regarded as find- 
in 0, even a formal consummation before the peace of Augs- 
burg (1555); in Switzerland the movement went on with 
important modifications down to the death of Calvin in 
1564 ; in France the onward progress was not materially 
checked before the massacre on the eve of St Bartholomew 
(1572); in Bohemia its independent and peculiar fortunes 
found a final solution only with the battle of the White 
Hill in 1620 : while in England and in Scotland, in the 
Netherlands, in Scandinavia, in Italy and in Spain, the 
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movement assumed so much variety of character, and was 
decided by circumstances of time and place of so different 
a kind, that its essential features often become merged 
and almost lost in their combination with other and 
altogetberextraneous elements. 

Its three In or are the considerations arising out of diversities of 
phases. racC) divergencies of political interests, and varied issues 
the only difficulties which attach to any attempt to treat 
the movement as a whole. We must also bear in mind 
the very different conceptions of the end to be attained 
which at successive stages of its history have modified 
its teaching and its organization, and eventually in a 
great measure determined its geographical limits. These 
conceptions may be distinguished as those involving (X) a 
reform of discipline, (2) a reform of doctrine, (3) a modifica- 
tion of the current dogmatic teaching. Of the«e three dis- 
tinct conceptions the first, taking its rise in the generally 
admitted corrupt practice of the Roman Church, aimed 
at little more than a restoration of discipline, — a reform 
of morals, that is to say, among the clergy and the mon- 
astic orders, and the abolition of those various abuses 
which had grown up under the lav administration and 
baneful examples of successive popes and of the Curia; 
the second, although demanding a reform of doctrine ns 
well as of discipline, sought simply to restore what was 
believed to be the teaching of the primitive as opposed to 
the medieval church; while the third, guided in the 
first instance rather by an only half-conscious instinct 
than by any avowed standard of belief, sought eventually 
to establish the right of prirate judgment, to the almost 
entire repudiation of authority, whether as expressed in 
the decrees of councils, in the confessions of the Reformed 
churches, or in the creed of Trent. And it is from this 
last point of view that the Reformation has gradually 

come to he regarded as a new commencement rather than 
as a restoratjon of belief,— as a point of departure towards 
* J and n . 1OTC ^ghtened faith rather than as a 
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institutions and traditions long continued to exercise over 
the minds of all but the most advanced and independent 
thinkers, are all important factors in the movement. If, 
however, we endeavour to assign the causes which pre- 
vented the Reformation from being carried even to but 
partial success long prior to the IGth century, we can 
have no difficulty in deciding that foremost among them 
must be placed the manner in which the medium a 1 mind 
was fettered by a servile regard for precedent. To the 
men of the Middle Ages, whether educated or uneducated, 
no measure of reform seemed defensible which appeared 
in the light of an innovation. Precedent was the standard 
whereby every authority, lay or clerical, was held to bi 
bound ; and to this rule the only exceptions were a general 
council and the supreme pontiff. Even Giegory IX. or 
Clement V., when he assumed to promulgate additions to 
the existing code of the Universal Church, was understood 
to do so simply in his capacity of infallible expounder of 
essential and unalterable doctrine ; while no reform, how- 
ever seemingly expedient or however recommended by ita 
abstract merits, was held to be justifiable if it could be 
shown to be in conflict with ancient and anthoritntric 
tradition. The Refonners themselves always maintained 
that the doctrines which they enforced rested on Scriptural 
precedent and primitive example. Their .assertion was 
frequently challenged by tlicir antagonists; and it may 
reasonably be doubted whether men Lmlier or Calvin 
could have commanded any considerable following had 
not their doctrinal teaching been combined with a demand 
for a reformation of discipline which rested on undeniable 
precedent, and to which the circumstances of the time 

S ? d iT"' ‘7 d irrc ' istiWo lorce,— a force, however, 
which had been long accumulating aiul had been derived 
m no small measure from the blind obstinacy of the Roman 
see in times long antecedent. 

A Jhe existenee long before the IGth century of a strong dm* 
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Clemenges deplores in the strongest terms the state of the 
chnrch in his day, — a condition of appalling degeneracy, 
which he ascribes mainly to the increase in wealth and 
luxury that had followed upon the development of a 
worldly spirit in its midst. His strictures leave no order 
or degree of either the ecclesiastical or the monastic life 
untouched, — the overwhelming ostentation of the Curia ; 
the pride.and rapacity of the cardinals, their immorality 
and addiction to simony; the prevalence of the same vices 
among the episcopal order, filled with beardless youths, 
who. scarcely liberated from the dread of the school- 
masters ferule, hastened to assume the pastoral office; 
the lower clergy in general so sunk in vice and sloth that 
scarcely one in a thousand (“ vix inter mille unus ’’) was to 
be found living a godly and sober life; the nunneries, which 
he declares were brothels rather than sanctuaries (“ non dico 
Dei sanctnaria, sed Yeneris execranda prostibula ”). We 
can feel no surprise at finding that in the 16th century 
Clement YTL thought it necessary to place this burning 
diatribe by a great doctor of the church in the Index Ex- 
pvrgatorius. A few years later we find the evils to which 
Clemenges called attention emphasized by one of the most 
eminent ecclesiastics of the age, — the cardinal Julian 
Cesarini, when he was endeavouring to dissuade Pope 
Engenius IT. from his design of dissolving the council of 
Basel (see Fopedojl voL xix. p. 502). In this letter he 
affirms that so strongly is popular feeling stirred against 
the clergy by their neglect of their duties and scandalously 
immoral lives that there is reason to fear that, if some 
remedy be not devised, the whole fabric of the Roman 
Church may be overturned. 1 

The complete failure of these successive efforts to bring 
about any comprehensive measure of church reform is a 
familiar fact in European history. And not only were the 
evils which it was sought to abolish suffered to continue 
with but little abatement, but dissent even from the recog- 
nized discipline of the church was placed under a ban, and 
made, in common with dissent from doctrine, an offence 
punishable with the severest penalties. The medkeval 
theory of the Boman hierarchy had indeed been reaffirmed 
by Eugenius IY. and his successors with a success which 
seemed almost to preclude the possibility of its ever being 
again challenged. But the main point here to be noted is 
that in none of these several efforts in the direction of 
reform, whether resulting from conciliar or popular action, 
was the doctrine of the church once called in question. 
The fate that overtook John Huss and Jerome of Prague 
appears to have been very generally regarded as a neces- 
sary example of just rigour in the suppression of heresy. 
We find, accordingly, that, when in the following century 
it was sought to associate the efforts of the reformers in 
the direction of doctrinal change with the efforts of a party 
within the church itself in the direction of disciplinary 
remrm, the defenders of the traditional Catholic faith 
cnalienged the assumed precedent and altogether denied 
tne parallel. “ It is," wrote Bossuet in the 17th century, 
t- an obvious illusion; for among all the passages which they 
adduce there is not one in which those teachers have ever 
dreamed of changing the belief of the church, of amending 
its worship, which consisted chiefly in the sacrifice of the 
mass, or of overthrowing the authority of her prelates and 
especially that of the pope, all which was the primary 
aesign of this new reformation of which Luther was the 
architect." 2 It is not easy to gainsay the reasonableness 
of Bossuefs criticism. It was the fundamental theory of 
the Reformation that it involved the setting aside of the 

1 “Dissolntio cleri Alemannias, ex qna Iaici supra modnm irritan tor 
adversus statum ecclesiasticum . . . inclinatus est arbor ut cadat, nec 
potest diutins persistere." See iEn. Sylvius, Opera (ed. 1551}, pp. 66, 
,0 * s CEuvres (1865), ii. 303. 


development given in medkeval times to the doctrines and 
teaching of the early church, and proposed to substitute 
for these a totally different interpretation, which rejected 
the successive decisions of councils and popes as arbitrary 
and erroneous. Such a theory, however, necessarily im- 
posed on the Reformers the task of proving the validity of 
their own' position, by showing that their repudiation of a 
practice and of precedents which had been accepted for 
so many centuries was justified by an appeal to yet more 
ancient and unquestionable authority. If indeed they 
failed in so doing, they must look forward to sinking in 
the estimation of Christendom to the level of heretics, 
and be prepared to stand before posterity in the same 
.category as the Arians, the Albigenses, the Lollards, and 
the Hussites, and those other sects which, by their un- 
warranted assertion of the right of private interpretation, 
had provoked and incurred the formal condemnation of 
the church. It is not within the scope of this article to 
attempt to estimate the justice of the theological argu- 
ments by which the Reformers sought to vindicate their 
position ; but there is good reason for concluding that the 
argumentative powers and personal influence of Luther 
and Calvin would have failed, just as the efforts of pre- 
ceding reformers had failed, in effecting the desired result, 
had not the conditions and circumstances of the age been 
such as to lend new force to the arguments which they 
urged in favour of a fundamental change in the standpoint 
of religious faith. 

The most notable feature in connexion with traditional 
belief which challenges our attention at the commence- 
ment of the 16th century is the manner in which the 
popedom was becoming less and less in harmony with the 
spirit of the age, and with those new forces which were 
now developing in the midst of Teutonism. The intoler- 
ance of the chnrch in the repression of heresy had become 
more pronounced and was pressing with increasing rigour 
on free thought, when, owing to the influences of the 
Hew Learning, that thought was everywhere on the point 
of seeking to break through the traditional trammels; 
the corruption of the Curia and of both the regular and the 
secular clergy, the extension of the temporal power of the 
pontiffs in Italy, and the extortion of their emissaries in 
other countries had reached a climax just as, owing to the 
more independent spirit generated by the consolidation of 
the nationalities, the ruler and the people in each kingdom 
or principality were becoming increasingly impatient of 
the existence of such abuses. A brief consideration of 
these several features becomes, accordingly, quite indis- 
pensable, if we wish rightly to comprehend the forces at 
work in Europe at the time when the Reformers^ arose to 
combine them and give them more definite direction. 

Hot a few, and some very memorable, efforts had been Efforts 
made before the 16th century to bring about a reformation 
of doctrine, but these had almost invariably been promptly (j 00tr j ne 
visited with the censure of the church. Long after the 
“ heresies ” of the 4th century had died away and after the 
controversies of the turbulent 9th century — such as those 
on the Eucharist between Paschasius Radbertus and 
Ratramnns, and on predestination between John Scotus 
Erigena and Gottschalk — had been silenced by the decisions 
of the pontiffs, we find movements arising, which, how- 
ever much they differ in other characteristics, all attest 
the existence of a widespread desire among large sections 
of the community to revert to a simpler form of religious 
belief and practice. The Paulicians (or Mamcbseans of 
the East), the Albigenses (or Manicbaeans of the "West), 
the Waldenses, the Cathsri, and the Leonists (or Poor 
Men of Lyons) — sects which made their appearance mainly 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, and for the most part 
Switzerland, Languedoc, and northern France — the 
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Lollards in England and the Hussites in Bohemia, may 
he looked upon as the ancestors in faith of the Huguenots 
and the Puritans of after-times, and were all more or less 
characterized by an aversion to the Roman ritual, to 
splendid churches, to crosses and crucifixes, combined 
with a more definite denial of such doctrines as that of 
baptismal regeneration, of transubstantiation, of masses 
for the dead, and of the obligation to observe Lent. The 
nltimate fate of these different sects was singularly similar, 


Of their earlier history, indeed, we have hut few memo- 
rials, for their records, if any existed, have mostly perished j 
and, as with their prototypes in the earlier Christian 
centuries, it became almost necessarily their policy to 
avoid ail external demonstrations which would be likely 
to arrest the attention of the world. An inquisitor of 
the 13th century, when describing the Leonists (c. 1250), 
whom he speaks of as both the most ancient and the 
most widely spread of the sects then existing, represents 
them as by no means guilty, to ail external appearance, of 
practices which could fairly be stigmatized as blasphemous, 
but as wearing a great semblance of piety, as being of good 
repute among their neighbours, and chiefly blamable ns 
given to speaking against the Roman Church and its 
clergy and thus gaining, only too easily, the ears of the 
laity at large. 1 To such characteristics, however, the Albi- 
genses in the 12th century had presented a remarkable 
exception. At the commencement of the pontificate of 
Innocent HI. (119S) his legates had found nearly the 
whole of the nch and prosperous territory extending from 
Carcassonne to Bordeaux dominated by this powerful 
heresy,— a form of doctrine associated, moreover, not with 
austerity but with voluptuousness of life, with a profound 

f 7 tbe P nes % profession, and with a warn 
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upon as the precursors of the Lollards. The intimate con- 
nexion between theological doctrine and political opinion 
that existed among tho latter sect is well known. We 
find, accordingly, that heresy, long before Reformation 
times, was regarded by the papal power as associated with 
hostile political interests, and that a new incentive to its 
rigorous suppression was thus supplied. 

On tho other hand, the popedom itself, during the long 
sojourn of the pontiffs at Avignon (1300-7S), became 
involved in a political nlliance, whereby it alienated 
the sympathies of Europe at large to an extent which it 
was never afterwards able to regain. During that long 
and humiliating episode in its history the ofiice was filled 
almost exclusively by Frenchmen, whoso policy was con- 
ceived in complete subservience to that of the reigning 
French monarch ; and the pontiff at Avignon thus came 
to be regarded both by the empire and in England as 
the pliant ally of a hostile power. During the following 
century it recovered much of its influence in Germany, 
vrherc its pretensions wore son) dim os regarded not un- 
favourably by the electors as an equipoise to the too 
despotic sway of the emperor. Somewhat later we find 
it receiving tho most efficient support from Spain. But 
it couidnever again command the sunc Universal defer- 
ence m Western Christendom; and the apparently genuine 
devotion to its interests which may from time t'o time bo 
discerned manifesting itself, now in one uation and now 
m another, was largely inspired by political considerations 
and often dearly purchased at the expense of a corrc- 
spondmg hostility provoked among another people. 

Po , m ? n “ eritl Il'ich theological tenets, often purely 
speculative m their origin and innocuous in their bearing 
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Oldcastle, its chief leader, although he suffered martyrdom, 
altogether failed to win the popularity or the reverence 
which waited on the memories of the two Hussite leaders. 
The religious tenets of his followers were not, indeed, alto- 
gether suppressed, and continued to command a certain fol- 
lowing down to the lGth century. As a tradition, however, 
they would seem to have survived in connexion with the 
early English Puritanism rather than with the Reformation ; 
while between the Hussite movement and the Reformation 
the connexion is unquestionable and was recognized by 
Luther himself. 

The New During the very time that the Roman pontiffs were 

Learning’. Welding thus effectually the weapons of bigotry and per- 
secution against all manifestations of independent religious 
thought, their influence and patronage were largely given 
to the fostering of other influences, which ultimately proved 
highly favourable to that very freedom of judgment and of 
philosophic speculation which the Roman see has invariably 
sought to suppress. The relations in which the “New 
Learning,” as it was then called, is to be found successively 
standing to the representatives of orthodox belief constitute 
an interesting and instructive stud}'. At one time Greek 
had been held in reverence as the official language of the 
Roman Church; but, from the period when the popes 
were first enabled to shake off the yoke of the Eastern 
emperor in Italy, the use of the Greek language had been 
discontinued, its literature placed under a ban, and the 
study of both systematically discouraged in Western Chris- 
tendom. Then came the Renaissance; and under the 
patronage of pontiffs like Nicholas V. (1417-1455), and 
cardinals like Julian and Bessarion, Greek became as much 
in favour at the Curia as it had before been discredited. 
At first it seemed not improbable that this literary re- 
volution might prove a powerful aid not only in promot- 
ing Christian culture but in diffusing a more genuinely 
Christian and catholic spirit. While eminent ecclesiastics 
sought to bring about the reconciliation of the churches 
of the East and West, original thinkers like Pius II. and 
JIaffeus Yegius put forth views on the whole subject of 
-*■ education which involved a decisive rupture until the 
traditions of medievalism. It is unnecessary to describe 
the manner in which this promising future became over- 
clouded ; how learning in Italy became associated at once 
with scepticism and immorality; and how men of letters like 
Politian and Poggio and Bcmbo and Beccadelli, under the 
favour of pontiffs like Leo N., at once scandalized the 
devout and amused the fancy of the polite scholar. “ This 
fable of- Christ has been to us a source of great gain,” a 
cardinal at the Yatican was overheard to observe. Such 
a tone of feeling, however, was not consonant with the 
spirit of the persecutor, and if ,tlic religious spirit was 
shocked by profanity it was less disgraced by bigotry. 
Earnestness of conviction was derided and disbelieved in ; 
and the prevalent sentiments at the Curia at the outbreak 
of the Reformation were those of idle and careless security. 
Signs, however, were not wanting to prove to a later 
generation how little that false security was justifiable. 
Foremost among those who advocated reform and a policy 
of reconciliation in the first half of the 15th century was 
Nicolas de Cusa, who, though German by birth, embraced 
with ardour the schemes projected for the regeneration of 
Italy and of the church at large. Neither Pius IT. nor 
Nicholas V,, who alike promoted him and honoured him, 
.appears to have discerned the dangerous element that 
lurked in his bold spirit of inquiry. From Cusa, however, 
Laurentius Valia derived the guidance which led him on 
to his memorable attack on the fiction of the Donation of 
Constantine, and to that more general investigation of the 
•claims of tlie popedom which marks the commencement- 
of the historical scepticism which now began to develop 


with such startling results. To Yalla succeeded Gregory 
of Heimburg, who exposed the papal pretensions with 
equal vigour, and made it for the first time apparent 
how formidable a weapon the New Learning might prove 
in the defence of those imperial and popular rights in 
Germany which Rome at that- time contenqjtuously ig- 
nored. The conflict between Heimburg and Eugenius 
IV. foreshadowed, indeed, the greater contest between the 
Teutonic and the Latin power, and Heimburg has more 
than once been designated the prototype of Ulrich von 
Hutten. 

In the whole history of the Reformation, and of thePoli* 
period by which it was immediately preceded, the political aims of 
relations of the popedom to the other European powers^ 6 ' 
and more especially to Germany, constitute, in fact, 
elements of primary importance. In the latter part of 
the 15th century those relations were still further em- 
bittered by the personal character and aims of the reigning 
pontiffs. At the very time when the existence of the 
popedom as a temporal power was menaced by the rising 
spirit of innovation, the reverence and sympathy of Eurojje 
were still further alienated by the spectacle of the career of 
Alexander YL and of his end, — tlie result, it was commonly 
reported, of the poison which he had designed for the de-_ 
struction of another. The character of liis successor, Julius' 

H. (1503-1513), might well seem virtuous by comparison; 
but at no period in the history of the pontificate does its 
religious character seem more completely lost sight of in 
purely secular interests. It had long before (see Popedom) 
been the aim of each more ambitious pope to become a 
great territorial prince and thus to lay the foundation of 
the private fortunes of his house. But Julius aimed at 
something more than this, — at the assertion of political 
supremacy throughout Italy and of the right to rank with 
the great powers of Europe as wielding at once material 
resources but little inferior to theirs, and as commanding a 
widespread organization to the like of which not one of 
them could aspire. Such were the objects to which his 
untiring energies were systematically directed. Within 
four years of his accession he had added Perugia and 
Bologna to the possessions of the church, and from 
Piacenza to Terracina bis sway extended over all the 
great strongholds and the most fertile territory ; even 
the great powers of France and Spain, notwithstanding 
their newly consolidated strength, could not but regard 
with jealousy and apprehension his genius and his policy. 
“Before,” wrote Machiavelli, “there was no baron so 
petty ns not to look with contempt on that popedom which 
now even a king of France regards with respect.” Tlie 
means by which this remarkable change was effected 
involved, however, a recourse to fiscal expedients which 
eventually proved eminently detrimental to the Roman 
see ; 1 while for nearly a quarter of a century we find the 
policy of the great powers in relation to Rome almost 
entirely determined by purely political considerations and 
Italy itself becoming the arena of their contending ambi- 
tions. In the year 1494 Charles VIII. of France effected 
his memorable passage of the Alps to grasp the crown, 
of Naples. It was currently believed that he had been 
incited to the enterprise by Alexander YL himself, — a cir- 
cumstance which alone suffices to explain the failure which 
attended that pontiff’s efforts when he subsequently sought 
to prevail upon the invader to submit his claims to the 
arbitration of the holy see. In the year 1508 the invasion 


1 “Sub quibus” (i.c., Alexander VI. and Julius II.) “ etiam in 
negotiations prebendarin mute novae teclm;e reperta sunt ad pecunias 
uudique corradendns, et ab illis receptas sunt approbateeque, magis 
Jtsei quam Christi rem agenlibus.” See tlie remarkable letter of 
Eubulus Cordatius to Hontesius, prefixed to tlie reprints of the Treatises 
of Nicolas do Cldmenges, ed. 1519. 
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^°Tn T’mnce Louis XU., on appealing to the repveseuta- 
tow or tires of the Galilean Church (tamiL of Touw,, 8«gtaJ>h« 
j>op«iom X3I0), soon found that national feeling entirely prevailed 
" ith over Ultramontane sympathies, and that he might count 
FraBCC; on their effectual support. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
remonstrances of his devont consort, Anne of Brittany, 
he resolved upon a vigorous anti-papal policy. In concert 
with the emperor Maximilian, he revived the long-dormant 
demand for a general council; and a mimic assembly, 
consisting of four cardinals, twenty Gallican prelates, cer- 
tain abbots and other dignitaries, was actually convened, 
at Pisa in 1511. In this extremity Julius exhibited his 
usual fertility of resource by organizing the Holy League, 
and thus inducing Ferdinand of Aragon and the Venetians 
to combine with him in opposing the designs of schismatic 
France. The council, transferred to Milan, issued from 
thence in April 1512 an edict suspending Julius from all 
pontifical functions as a "notorious disturber of the 
council, the author of schism, contumacious, incorrigible, 
hardened” (Raynaldus, sub ann.). The pontiff thereupon 
excommunicated Louis XII., who rejoined by a formal 
protest and by causing coins to be struck and circulated 
bearing tho arms of France and the ominous inscription 
Penfata Bahylmis nomen. In tho meantimo the fifth 
Lateran council, tho rival council convened by Julius, 
commenced its sittings (May 1512), and forthwitli de- 
clared tho acts of the assembly held at Milan to be those 
of a schismatical body, while it proceeded to confirm tho 
papal censure on the king of France. Tho expulsion of 
the French from Italy, after the fall of their heroic leader, 
Gaston de Foix, seemed to threaten only a further widening 
of the schism, when the death of Julius in 1513 opened the 
door for negotiation— an opportunity of which Louis eagerly 
availed himself — while the pliant disposition of the new 
pontiff, Leo X. (1513-1521), afforded additional facilities 
for arriving at an agreement. The French monarch now 
disavowed the proceedings of the council which he had 
before supported, and acknowledged the validity of the 
acts of the council at the Latcran. Other points were still 
under discussion when Louis died and was succeeded by 
Francis I., January 1515. 

witli lu tho following year the Catholic king Ferdinand of 
nn»t ° A^S 0 " diwl The relations of Spain to the papacy during 
Angon j ro 'S u _ and before that time had been very far from 
representing a policy of complete subserviency. By a 
concordat made in tho year 1482 Pope Sixtus IV. had 
conceded to the sovereigns of Castile and Aragon the right 
of nominating to tho higher ecclesiastical offices, although 
he had reserved to himself a corresponding power in con- 
nexion with tho inferior benefices, — a privilege which soon 
resulted in the customary abuses and rendered the papal 
supremacy for a time scarcely more popular in Spain than 
m Germany. At nearly tbe same time the institution of 
the Inquisition in the former country is generally supposed 


to have first taken place (see Inquisition),- an event 
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nrivileses and immunities claimed by the heremtavy 
nAhilitv • and although under Cardinal Ximenes tbe re- 
oSon’o? heresy became one of its chief functions, it 
wi long regarded with no friendly feelings by Home. 

The Roman doctrine and discipline were rigorously im- 
posed on the Spanish population, but Ferdinand himself 
showed little disposition to submit to the dictation of . 
the Roman pontiff. In the year 1508 he sharply -rebuked 
his viceroy, the count of Rivarzoga, for allowing a papal 
bull to be promulgated in the provinces without having 
previously obtained bis sanction, and declared that if tho 
bull were not forthwith withdrawn he would withdraw 
the two crowns from the obedience of the holy see. 

Five years later Cardinal Ximenes, in a like spirit, openly 
denounced the abuses that accompanied the traffic m 

™ The tone that Germany at this period was able to with 
assume was very different. The several states and pnnci- «■- 
palities, feebly protected by the imperial authority, which 
could no longer be asserted as of yore, yielded an easy 
prey to the extortion of the papal emissaries. Tho national 
clergy, perhaps mote corrupt than in any other Teutonic 
country, showed themselves completely subservient to the 
worst malpractices of Rome. It was from the laity at 
large that the first warning came that cither reform or 
revolution must before long ensue. In the year 1511 
a notable document, purporting to emanate from the 
German people at large, was laid before the emperor. 
Drawn up in tbe form of a petition, it enumerated and 
described the various abuses associated with the prevailing 
ecclesiastical practice and suggested the remedies. Fore- 
most among tho specified grievances it placed the utter 
leant of good faith shown by successive pontiffs in the 
manner in which they were accustomed altogether to dis- 
regard (often at tho instance of most unworthy favourites) 
the privileges and immunities solemnly granted by their 
predecessors. It complained of the frequent nullifying of 
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the elections of prelates canonically elected by their respect- 
ive chapters, of a like disregard for such elections even 
in cases where large sums had been paid to the Curia hy 
the chapters in order to secure the ratification of their 
choice, of tho manner in which all the richest benefices 
were reserved for cardinals and proto-notaries, of 'tho fre- 
quent anticipation of reversions (ezpectafivx gratia) and 
of the concentration of numerous benefices in tho hands 
of single individuals, of the incessant lawsuits generated 
by these malpractices and the consequent waste of con- 
siderable sums both on the lawsuits themselves and on 
tho obtaining of bulls which eventually proved inoperative, 
— "so that, ’’said the petitioners, "it has become a common 
saying that, on obtaining a reversion from Borne, one 
ought to lay hy one or two hundred gold pieces where- 
with to defend the actions to which the maintenance of- 
one’s rights will infallibly give rise.” Other matters of 
complaint were the frequency with which, annates were 
demanded; the bestowal of livings on those utterly in- 
competent for tho discharge of their duties, — "fitter,” in 
fact, “ to be muleteers than to be tho instructors of their 
fellow-men”; the frequent issuing of new indulgences and 
revocation of the old, notwithstanding the repeated re- 
monstrances of tho laity ; the levying of tenths Under pre- 
text of an expedition against' the Turks when no such 
expedition was designed ; and the petition closed with tho 
complaint, which had been rife almost ever since the days 
of Hilary of Arles, of the continual summoning of suits 
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to Home which could he as satisfactorily and far more 
promptly decided before the national tribunals. 1 
Attitude While the popular feeling in Germany was being thus 
of Gcr- effectually alienated from the papal see, the learning of 
learning. Germany was also pursuing that ominous track, first 
' delineated by Gregory of Heimburg, which marks its com- 
plete divergence from the Italian humanism. The names 
of Johann von Goch (d. 1475), Johann Wessel (d. 14S9), 
Johann Beuclilin (d. 1522), and Erasmus stand associated, 
although in different ways, with a great movement -which, 
by attacking at once the doctrine and the discipline of the 
church, opened up the way for Luther. Goch and Wessel 
were among the first to give systematic form to the opposi- 
tion to the existing ecclesiastical system, and their criticism 
included both popes and councils as ultimate authorities 
in matters of faith. They inveighed with especial force 
against the doctrines of indulgences, veneration of saints, 
and purgatory, and they denied that confession, the Lord’s 
Supper, and extreme unction were to be regarded as 
sacraments of divine institution. During the years 1511 
to 1516 Beuclilin carried on a memorable struggle against 
the monks of Cologne in defence of the New Learning 
and of improved canons of textual criticism. In the year 
1516 Erasmus put forth the first edition of his Novum 
Instrumentum. Side by side with these more elaborate 
efforts there was going on another literary movement which 
in its influence on the popular mind was not less consider- 
able. Ever since the days of the early Lollards satire had 
been found a not altogether ineffectual weapon in assailing 
those abuses in the church which argument and remon- 
strance seemed powerless to reform. The Praise of Folly, 
from the pen of Erasmus, which appeared in 1511, seconded 
the graver efforts of Beuclilin, and successfully held up to 
ridicule those monastic orders of whose greed and dull 
obstructive activity Germany was already so weary. But 
even this brilliant effort paled in its effects when compared 
with the Epistolm Obscurorum Vironrn, which appeared 
in 1515-16. These letters, of which "Ulrich von Hutten 
' and his friend Crotus Bubianus were the principal authors, 
were a series of broadly humorous fabrications, purporting- 
to be written by members of the obscurantist party them- 
selves. A more skilful mode of exposing the ignorance 
and imbecility of thought which characterised the average 
intelligence of the monks of those days could hardly have 
been devised ; and the success of the artifice appeared 
complete when it became known that certain stolid monks 
had been led to approve the volume and even aid in its 
circulation as a genuine and Valid defence .of the views 
which they upheld. 

These effective demonstrations, it is to be noted, were 
not merely tbe outcome of that widespread discontent 
above described, but resemble rather a series of sparks 
elicited by immediate contact between the German mind 
and Borne; and it is of no little interest to mark the 
effect produced on three of the most eminent representa- 
tives of the new movement by their visit, within a few 
years of each other, to the capital and by the contempla- 
tion of the splendour of the Curia and the moral degrada- 
Visit to tion of its members. Of these three observers the first 
Rome of was Erasmus, who visited the capital in 1506. His lively 
rasnraB; sense of the incongruous was not a little excited by the 
spectacle of the warlike pontiff, Julius II., whom, in his 
Praise of Folly, written a few years later, he describes as 

1 See “Gravamina Germanics! Nationis cum Remediis ct Avisa- 
mentis ad Cresarem Maxirailianujn,”in Freheras, Germaniearum Jiertim 
Scriptorcs, ii. 313. The existence of such grievances and their non- 
redress may serve partly to explain the obduracy with which the 
subjects of the empire received the simultaneous proposals of Maxi- 
milian in the direction of state -reform. See Janssen, Gcsch. d. 
deulschen Vcllxs, i. 557-561. Janssen, it may be observed, makes 
no reference to the document above cited. 
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subverting alike the laws, peace, and religion. But Erasmus 
himself does not appear to have been greatly scandalized. 

He affects, indeed, to be somewhat uncertain whether it 
is Germany that has copied Borne or whether Borne has 
not rather copied a certain class of German prelates, who 
seem to look upon the battlefield as the fitting place where 
to render up their souls to God. Somewhat later-, writing 
in a graver mood, he declares that nothing will ever efface 
his more pleasing recollections of the great city, — its 
freedom of discourse, its intellectual illumination, its 
works of art, its libraries, and its scholars. Four years of 
after Erasmus came an Augustinian monk from Erfurt, Luther 
full of reverence for the traditions, the grandeur, and the 
sanctity of Borne. Martin Luther appears to have been 
less struck than was Erasmus by the unpriestly character 
of Julius II., who, as he admits, maintained order and 
watched over the sanitary condition of the Sacred City. 

But he was shocked beyond measure by the corruption, 
the profanity, and the immoral lives of the Boman clergy. 

‘ The fond illusion of his monastic life was at an end ; and 
he returned to Germany not only prepared to counsel 
resistance to papal extortion but shaken in his whole 
allegiance to the holy see. A few months after Luther of 
came Ulrich von Hutten. It would be difficult to select a Ulrich 
better representative of the temper and feeling of the 
higher classes in Germany at that time. To pride of 
birth and devotion to the New Learning he united a love 
of adventure which no physical suffering or misfortune 
seemed able to subdue, and a chivalrous spirit which could 
hut impatiently brook the assertion of even legitimate 
authority. Already burning with resentment at the sys- 
tematic extortion to which his countrymen were subjected, 
his feelings were still further intensified as he listened to 
the contemptuous language and observed the supercilious 
demeanour which marked the Boman estimate of those 
who bore the German name. He heard from an eye-wit- 
ness a description of Julius IT. as that pontiff had presented 
himself to the world at the siege of Mirandola, with “wild 
eye, brazen front, and threatening mien.” On his return 
tQ his fatherland Hutten condensed into epigrammatic 
Latin verse, beside the suppressed fury of which the 
polished satire of Erasmus seems to pale, a description of 
what lie had seen and heard, and denounced with terrible 
effect the whole system of bulls, indulgences, and other 
devices whereby an avaricious prelate was wringing dis- 
honest gains from a long-suffering nation. Few literary 
assailants have ever possessed a greater power of irritating 
an antagonist than did Ulrich von Hutten, and considera- 
tions of generosity or expediency rarely deterred him. It 
was generally expected when Leo X. ascended the pontifical 
throne that he would be anxious to sheathe the sword 
which hi§ predecessor had wielded so vigorously, and his 
countrymen already hailed him as the “restorer of peace.” 

By that epithet Hutten too vouchsafed to address him, 
but it was in a dedication to the pontiff of a reprint of 
Laurentius Valla’s Treatise on the Donation of Constantine, 
and the seeming act of homage was thus artfully appended 
to pages exceptionally calculated to wound the papal 
susceptibilities. 

It must, however, be admitted that the character of the Char- 
German episcopate at this time was such that it scarcely 
appeared to advantage even when compared with that of kco- 
the ecclesiastics of the Boman Curia. Its members were pate, 
generally scions of princely houses, caring little for the 
spiritual interests of their dioceses, hut delighting in field 
sports and martial exercises, given to building palaces for 
their own residence rather than to the erection of churches, 
and often without the slightest tincture of learning. 

Their primate at this time was Albert, brother of the 
elector of Brandenburg, archbishop of Mainz and Magde- 
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appointed his commissioner to carryout the sale ina darg 
Jtion of Germany. He seized the occasion to prevail 
Lon the pope to allow him to appropriate one halfoftho 
money collected for the indulgences in order to pay for 
his naLlium As his chief agent m the sale he imprudently 
iljSZ TeW, a Dominion trier, ylo.e «M=n»«tou* 
ness in such work was go notorious that the papal collector 
aTkinz refused to employ him. In the course of his 
progress Tetzel came to Jiiterbogk, near It ittenberg, and 
his superstitions traffic and the impudent devices which 
he employed to cajole the people were thus brought 
directly under the notice of Luther. The young professor 
seized the opportunity of directing the attention of the 
university, where he was already highly popular, to the 
abuses associated with the sale of indulgences. Ho did 
ttoi as yet impuga the doctrine of indulgences itself, and 
he expressed his conviction that their good father the 
pope must he altogether unaware of the extent to which 
such abuses were allowed to prevail. His celebrated theses 
were forwarded hy himself to the archbishop, as well as 
to the elector of Saxony, his patron, and also the muni- 
ficent founder of the university. The elector, who had 
seen with, no slight dissatisfaction the manner in which 
his provinces were being plundered in order to pay for 
the extravagance of a neighbouring prelate, extended his 
protection to the courageous polemic, and Luther thus 
gained the all-precious interval of freedom from molesta- 
tion which enabled him to compose tho memorable treatises 
whereby lie produced such an immense effect on the minds 
and consciences of his countrymen. The nailing of his 
theses to the door of the church at Wittenberg, it is to be 
noted, was a very common method of procedure on tho 
part of a university disputant; and nearly a year passed 
away before the events which so deeply agitated Witten- 
berg were recognized in their full importance by the 
world at large. Luther himself, indeed, in his notable 
letter to Leo X., written in 1518, tells us 1 that, contrary 
to his wishes, his theses were translated into German, and 
circulated throughout the nation, and that his antagonists 
declared that he had set the world in flames. But in this 
language there is evidently something of exaggeration. 
Some two months after the appearance of Luther’s theses 
Tetzel, by way of rejoinder, published at the university 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder a hundred and six anti-theses, 
and these were subsequently burnt by the students of 
Wittenberg in the market-place. To Leo, however, the 
vague reports that reached Borne conveyed only the im- 
pression of a dispute between the two monastic orders of 
which Luther and Tetzel were respectively the representa- 
tives. He declared that Luther was a man of genius, and 
refused to interfere. Even Ulrich von Hutten, at that 
time residing not far from Wittenberg, seems to have 
shared in this misapprehension, and, writing to hi 3 patron, 
he expresses the hope that the two contending parties 
may eventually tear each other to pieces. 

Butin the course of a few months the importance of the 
struggle began to be more cle arly apprehended. JohnEek 
M YerU, ea. 1883, i. 528. ~ ~ 
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person to whom ho dedicated tho treatise. In the letter 
of dedication (tho letter above referred to) lie professes to 
make his unqualified submission to him whom lie ftddrcsacs, 
ond at tho same time endeavours to exculpate himself for 
thus republishing the theses. Notwithstanding the popular 
form, the vernacular bmn. 


form, tno veruacuuu- 

appeared, they were still so encumbered with the techni- 
calities of tho^ schools that he could not conceive how tlicj 
could bo intelligible to the laity at large .(“nc cditmut 
mihi incredibllo sit cas ab omnibus iiitelhgJ )• He uas 
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mini incrcuumu si*. uu» av ; , 

therefore anxious, with the pontiff’s sanction and approval, 
to republish them in a form less liable to misinterpretation. 

If however, that sanction were withheld, he could only bon 
to Leo’s decision m to that of God’s vicegerent on earth 
(“ vocem tuam vocem Christi in tc pnesidentis ct loqnentvr 
a^noscam ”). While Luther was thus labouring under inis- 
apprehension, affected or real, with respect to the kind of 
doctrinal teaching that was likely to find favour in Borne, 
it would seem that Leo himself was very imperfect!} in- 
formed regarding the state of feeling, in Germany. The 
conditions which moulded his political action and his 
personal sympathies alike tended to distract his attention 
from the events which had recently been occurring in 
Saxony. The representative of a princely house, well 
versed in European affairs and in questions of statecraft, 
gifted with more than an ordinary sliaro of Italian subtlety 
and powers of dissimulation, ho was well qualified to cope 
with the difficulties hy which lio found himself surrounded. 
But his aims, chief among which was his desire to establish 
his brother Julian on tho throne of Naples, were directed 
more to family aggrandizement than to national unity. 
They ran strongly counter to the growth of Spanish influ- 
ence, whilo with that stern policy which guided the rule 
of Ximenes, dictated by the desire to restore mcdimval 
doctrine and discipline and to suppress heresy, ho had no 
sympathy. ’ Tho ecclesiastic was almost lost in the patron 
of the arts, tho urbane and polished scholar and voluptuary, 
the admirer of wit and epigram. In politics it was his 
main purposo to trim the balance between France and 
Spain ; in clmrcli matters it was chiefly to stifle contro- 
versy. So indifferent was ho to German affairs, and so 
little cognizant of the state of feeling among tho people, 
that at the very moment when irritation at tho extortion 
of his emissaries was at its height, and the fraudulent 
nature of that extortion had been thus ably exposed by 
Luther, he conceived it to be a suitable tftno for levying 
a contribution throughout the empire under pretext of an 
expedition against the Turks. The proposal roused a spirit 
of opposition even among the clergy themselves ; and one 
of their number, a prebendary at Wurzburg, issued a mani- 
festo, in the form of a pamphlet, in which he roundly de- 
clared that the true Turks were to ho found in Italy. This 
pamphlet fell into Luther’s hands, and with tho instinct of 
genius he recognized the opportunity afforded by such a 
state of feeling for an appeal to a wider audience than ho 
had hitherto addressed. Ho now took his stand as the de- 
nouncer both of abuses in tho matter of discipline and of 
the extortion and oppression under which his countrymen 
laboured. And from that day to tho day of his death ho 
filled a place in their affection and esteem to which no 
other of their leaders could make pretence. The turning- 
point in his public career is marked by his appearance at 
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Augsburg before tlie papal legate Cajetan and his subse- 
quent flight from the city. In the disputation at Leipsic 
he could go so far as to repudiate the divine institution of 
the papacy and even pronounce' against the infallibility of 
councils. He ■was still further confirmed in his doctrinal 
divergence by the influence of Melanchthon, who now began 
to call in question the doctrine of transubstantiation ; and 
Yalta’s Treatise on the Donation of Constantine , with which 
he first became acquainted in February 1520, would seem 
to have dispelled the last vestige of doubt in his mind with 
respect to the essential falsity of the claims of the papacy 
to temporal power. The contrast now presented by the 
tone and language of his writings to that of his letter to 
Leo, written two years before, is startling. In the month 
of April 1520 appeared his discourse De Lihertate Chris- 
tiana, inveighing against the abuses of the Curia and re- 
ferring to Leo himself in terms of open irony. To this 
succeeded in the following August his appeal, written iif 
the vernacular German, “To the Christian nobility of 
the German nation,” wherein he frankly confesses that his 
reliance is upon none of the ecclesiastical orders, but upon 
the newly-elected young emperor and the nobles ; and he 
reiterates his demand for a general council, — one that shall 
be really free, bound by no arbitrary canons, and holding 
its deliberations free from papal control. This again was 
succeeded in the ensuing October by his treatise on The 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church, wherein he examines, 
and for the most part repudiates, the sacramental theories 
of the medkeval church. The cause which he advocated 
now began to ass um e genuinely European proportions. 
From Nuremberg came an effective tribute from the youth- 
ful meistersanger Hans Sachs to the “Wittenberg Night- 
ingale,” one of the earliest efforts of his genius. TJlrich 
von Hutten, at length perceiving the true character of the 
contest, followed up the address to the German nobility 
by translating into the vernacular his own treatise To 
Germans of every Class, and owing to his persuasions the 
powerful and chivalrous free knight Franz von Sicldngen 
hastened to declare himself an uncompromising supporter 
of the Lutheran movement. Together they already dis- 
cussed plans which included nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of a national church altogether independent of 
Rome, with the archbishop of Mainz as its primate. The 
danger that menaced the Roman see could now no longer 
be disguised ; and in June 1520 Leo fulminated his bull 
of excommunication against Luther. On the 8th of the 
following July he addressed a letter to Frederick of Saxony 
in which he deplores that he can no longer speak of Luther 
as a son. He feels certain that the elector will proVe loyal 
to the church, although he does not disguise the fact that 
he has heard of his friendship for the heretical leader and 
that the latter relies on his support. He has ordered the 
bull to be circulated among the nobility of Saxony, and he 
feels equally assured that he may reckon on their assistance 
in extinguishing this “ incendiary conflagration.” As for 
Luther himself,, he denounces him as one who is seeking to 
revive the heresies of the Waldenses, the Hussites, and the 
Bohemians, and who, by the manner in which he has con- 
demned the burning of heretics, has clearly shown that he 
sympathizes with the Turks and aims at the destruction of 
the true church. 1 

The bull of excommunication, along with numerous 
volumes of the decretals, was burnt by Luther himself at 
Wittenberg in the f ollowing December, — a proceeding by 

1 Balan, Monumcnta Ite/ormalionis Lutherans: (1884), pp. 1-3. 
This letter, published for the first time in this collection, differs entirely 
from that given in the Jena edition of Luther’s works ; and Cardinal 
Balan in his preface (pp. 5-10) adduces satisfactory reason's for con- 
cluding that the letter which he prints from an original in the archives 
of the Vatican Is the true letter, and that the other, if not a forgery, is 
n reproduction from some untrustworthy source. • 
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which he formally intimated his repudiation of the decrees 
and canons of the church. Such a measure necessarily 
roused the opposition of those learned bodies by whom the 
canon law was taught and elaborated, and on 21st April 
1521 the university of Paris condemned as “heretical, 
schismatical, impious, and blasphemous ” more than a hun- 
dred propositions extracted from Luther’s writings; while, 
skilfully following up the line of attack indicated by the 
supreme pontiff, they enlarged upon the view that Luther- 
anism was little more than a specious reproduction of errors 
long ago proscribed and exploded. The university at the 
same time decreed that Luther’s writings should be burnt ; 
and the sentence was subsequently carried into effect in 
most of the capitals of Europe. In London the ceremony 
was performed at Paul’s Cross on the 12th May, and 
Bishop Fisher in his sermon on the occasion declared that 
Luther by burning the decretals had made it clear that 
he would not have hesitated to bum the pope himself had 
the latter been in his power. 

The Reformation in England had, however, already com- Ref. 
menced, and its origin must he looked upon as in a great 11011 
measure independent of the Lutheran movement; as in Eng1 
Germany, it had been preceded by a kindred movement, 
an endeavour to bring about a reform of discipline. The 
nation was not compelled, as in Italy, to witness the cor- 
ruptions of the papal court, nor were the laity equally 
oppressed with the people of Germany by imposts and 
exactions of every land. But the unsparing extortion 
practised by Wolsey’s agents after his appointment as 
legatus a latere was severely resented, and appeared all the 
more grievous when contrasted with that immunity from 
arbitrary taxation which it was the Englishman's special 
boast to inherit as his birthright ; and the arbitrary pro- 
cedure of the ecclesiastical courts and the licentious lives 
of the clergy were the subjects of loud and continual com- 
plaint. In the year 1514 the notable case of Richard 
Hunne roused popular indignation to the highest pitch. 

He had been so bold as to resist what he regarded as an 
unjust exaction of mortuary fees, by pleading in the eccle- 
siastical court that the action brought against him was un- 
lawful by the Statute of Praemunire, — a plea which virtually 
raised the whole question of benefit of clergy. Hunne 
was committed to the Lollards’ Tower and was shortly after 
found dead, — murdered, as it was popularly believed, by 
the contrivance of the chancellor of the bishop of London, 

The case gave rise to a fierce legal controversy, in which 
the authority of an Act of Parliament was opposed by the 
precedents established by a decretal of the church. It 
was followed by the memorable trial of Dr Standisb (1515), 
by which the question of the royal supremacy was dis- 
tinctly raised, and Henry himself not improbably led 
to conceive that theory of his legitimate authority in 
matters ecclesiastical which was afterwards attended with 
such important results. The state of discipline among the 
clergy at large was but little, if any, better than in Ger- 
many, and their addiction to secular pursuits and plea- 
sures, their covetousness, ambition, and licentiousness are 
attested not only by satirists like Roy and Skelton, but 
by grave and temperate censors such as Dean Colet, Arch- 
bishop Warham, Bishop Fisher, and Sir Thomas More, 
and form the subject of their earnest remonstrance and 
appeals for reform. Wolsey himself, than whom no states- 
man more clearly discerned the tendencies of the age, was 
especially anxious to raise the reputation of the whole 
body for learning and exemplary lives, and it was with 
this view that he founded Cardinal College (afterwards 
Christ Church) at Oxford, and invited some of the most 
promising young scholars at Cambridge to become instruc- 
tors within its walls. 

It is also in connexion with the two universities that 
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■we meet "with, the first indications o{ a reformation of 
doctrine. During the years 1511-14 Erasmus had filled 
the post of Lady Margaret professor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge, and the publication of Ms JXoviim Insfrumcntvm. 
in 1516 'was directly the outcome of his labours during 
that period. Thomas Bilney, the martyr, a member of 
Trinity Hall and one of the most eminent of the Reformers, 
expressly attributes his conversion to the influence of 
Erasmus's Kew Testament. Around Bilney there gathered 
a little band of Cambridge scholars, — Shaxton, Crome, 
Skip, Rogers, Lambert, Heynes, Taverner, Parker, and 
others. It was their custom to meet together at an 
inn known by the sign of the “White Horse.” In the 
first instance, their attention was chiefly given to the 
Scriptures themselves, but subsequently to the writings of 
Luther. The inn then began to be styled “Germany” 
by their enemies ; and such would appear to be the first 
commencement of the Reformation in England. That 
commencement was illustrated by an incident which not a 
little resembles the better-known incident associated with 
the career of Lnther. On the appearance of the papal 
proclamation of indulgences in 1517 a copy had been 
affixed to the gate of the common schools in the university. 
The same night a young Norman student, of the name of 
Peter de Valence, wrote over the proclamation a few Latin 
words denouncing the theory of indulgences as a supersti- 
tion. He was forthwith summoned to appear before the 
rice-chancellor in order to account for his conduct, and on 
fading to do so was formally excommunicated. 

In the month of January 1519 the emperor Maximilian L 
died, and the imperial dignity, declined by Frederick of 
Saxony descended to Charles V. Of the three monarchs 
who had aspired to this supreme honour Henry TIU. was 
now m Ins twenty-ninth year, Francis 1 in liis twenty-sixth, 
and Charles V m his nineteenth. The English monarch, 
at this tune both zealous and devout, was eager to give 
some proof of his loyalty to the Catholic Church, and had 

^ ° £ Chad ** M Luther would 

probably have been soon arrested. The great Reformer 
wed his safety at this critical period mainly to the armed 
OiTin T ^. ennan H ^hich rallied ominously to his support! 
2“ V m” Was ,* s P resence more sensibly felt than at 
1521) - The memorabIe edict (see 
011 tbc s*™ d& y as tiat on which the 
pope and the young emperor concluded their compact for 

in reply to the treatise on a I * 21be P roduced , 

from snet, „ - JOy and ad ®irtition.” Such an effort. 


The death of Leo X. in 1521 was coincident with an im-Evtn..- 
portant crisis in Italian history. Milan bad been wrested 
from the French by the allied papal and imperial forces, 1521 * 2t5 
and the realization of that scheme of national unity and 
independence for which ho and his predecessor had ialwmrctl 
seemed no longer a dream of the future. In the midst of 
his exultation — partly, it is said, as the result of it — Leo 
died, and seldom in the annals of the papacy had an elec- 
tion to the office been attended with equal interest and 
excitement. IVolsey eventually was out-manoeuvred bytbo 
imperial party, and the emperor s former preceptor* the 
irreproachable, austere, and rigidly devout Adrian (YL) of 
Utrecht (1522-1523) succeeded to the pupal chair. After 
a few months’ tenure oi the office be too gave place to 
another, and the house of Medici wns-again represented in 
the person of Clement VII. (1523-1534). In this election 
IVolsey was again a candidate, and a second time lie had 
reason to believe that he owed his defeat to the emperor, 
an injury which he never forgave. In not a few respects 
Clement was admirably qualified to cope with the difii- 
cultics by which he found himself surrounded. IIo had 
been at once the most trusted and the ablest of Leo's 
advisers ; his attainments and experience were such as in 
every way corresponded to the requirements of his office, 
for, while well versed in philosophy and theology, he had 
also mastered the political and ecclesiastical questions of 
the day, and his dear perception enabled him to grasp the 
essential features ot his policy with remarkable skill and 
promptitude. Ilis position, however, was one of extreme 
perplexity, alike in its diplomatic nnd its theological rela- 
tions. To no power Lad he and his house rendered greater 

ofTw.^w vr S l? n; Cver , fcincc ’ indecd ’ thc pontificate 
of Alexander VI, the papacy had, often without designing 

i , been the instrument of imperial aggrandizement. 'With 
the accession of Clement, however, these relations nre to 
be seen assuming a new phase. Thc election of Charles 
V. as emperor awoke in the proud representative of the 
gmt house of the Medici the sense of a new danger: 
and the prospect of Milan, Naples, and the empire being 
concentrated in a single haul was one which no Italian 
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emperor had been given to the publication of certain “pro- 
visions ” in matters of faitb which had filled the Lutheran 
party vrith alarm. At Gotha and again at Torgau the 
Protestant leaders began to concert measures for actively 
repelling the policy of coercion which they anticipated 
would shortly be commenced. "When, however, the diet 
assembled at Spires in June they found their apprehen- 
sions dispelled in an unexpected manner by the newly- 
aroused animosity towards the Roman pontiff and his 
polity’. Never had the electors shown themselves more 
unanimous in counsel or submitted with better grace to 
the contributions imposed upon them. It was even pro- 
posed that the recently issued provisions should be publicly 
burnt and the Bible adopted as the only rule of faith. 
However, it was finally resolved that the respective states 
should be declared to be at full liberty, in relation to all 
questions of belief raised by the edict of Worms (see 
Lttxhee), “to conduct themselves as each should here- 
after be readj'to answer for towards God and the emperor," 
— terms which virtually implied permission to proceed ac- 
cording to their own discretion. “ Such an enactment,” ob- 
serves Ranke, “ containing as it does no mention whatever 
of the supreme pontiff, may be looked upon as the com- 
mencement of the Reformation properly so called, involving, 
in fact, the institution of a new church in Germany.” 
Charles The effects of the concurrent action of religious and 
V.'s in- national sentiment thus brought about were soon to receive 
vaswn of a memorable illustration in Italy. The soldiers who made 
1 their way under the leadership of Frondsberg, Ferdinand’s 
lieutenant, across the Alps, in the snows of November 
1526, into the plains of Lombardy, and afterwards mingled 
with the Spanish forces which Bourbon led on to the assault 
on Rome, were almost entirely avowed supporters of 
Luther’s cause and full of fierce hatred of popery. Fronds- 
berg himself loudly declared that as soon as he had taken 
Rome he would hang the pope. The Spaniards, notwith- 
standing their unshaken devotion to Catholicism, entered 
the city burning with the spirit of national antipathy, and 
eager to revenge the long series of wrongs and exactions 
which their countrymen had suffered at the hands of Italian 
ecclesiastics. Among the horrors which followed upon the 
capture of the capital (May 1527) nothing more completely 
shocked* the sense of Latin Christendom than the savage 
contempt manifested by the German soldiery for everything 
that symbolized the Roman faith, their wanton destruction 
of relics and images, mock religious services, and especial 
brutality in the treatment of priests. Even their Spanish 
confederates, though equally merciless in their excesses, 
looked on with indignation as they saw them disguising 
themselves as cardinals and holding a mock consistory 
under the windows of St Angelo for the purpose of elect- 
ing Luther as pope. But even the impressions thus pro- 
duced were evanescent when compared with the constantly 
renewed and unavailing regret which filled the breast of 
the scholar and the churchman in after years, as he realized 
the irreparable losses inflicted upon art and learning, the 
destruction of unique manuscripts and ancient records. 
Nor can it be a matter of surprise that a sentiment of 
deep revenge should have arisen in Rome against the 
Lutheran destroyer, and that even the Swabian and the 
Spanish invader alike should have afterwards been solicit- 
ous in a manner to disguise their own responsibility, by 
professing to look upon the blow thus struck at the sanctity 
and inviolability of the sacred city as a direct judgment of 
God. For a time, though only for a few months, it was 
believed, even by politicians so shrewd and well informed 
as Wolsey, that the emperor himself was designing to aid 
the Reformation. The approach of the Turks, who had 
overrun Hungary, and the hostility of France demon- 
strated the urgent necessity of maintaining concord among 


liis subjects in the empire ; and it is possible that he may 
really have contemplated placing himself at the head of 
the Lutheran movement and keeping Clement VH. per- 
manently a prisoner at Gaeta. But his Spanish blood, liis 
education under Adrian of Utrecht, and the traditions of 
the imperial dignity proved too powerful a counterpoise, 
and Charles eventually not only deigned to lay before the 
courts of Europe a partial explanation and apology for 
the tragedy at Rome, but in a treaty (26th November 
1527) with the pontiff he entered upon an agreement for 
the adoption of a distinct anti-Reformation policy. It 
has been asserted that Clement also undertook on this 
occasion not to declare the marriage of Henry VHI. and 
Catherine illegal, but no such stipulation appears in the 
existing treaty. 

In pursuance of his anti-imperial policy Wolsey did tvw 
not fail to seek to turn to the best account the sensation l? 01 ' 1 - 
caused by the triumph of the imperial arms. He enjoined 
the observance of a three days’ fast and the offering up 
of prayers in every church in England for the captive 
pontiff’s deliverance. He could not, however, but be 
conscious that his policy was regarded with hut little 
favour by the nation at large. The young emperor was 
highly popular among the citizens of London, and the 
ancient amicable relations with the house of Burgundy 
and the actual important commercial relations with Flan- 
ders combined to render Spain in tbe eyes of Englishmen 
their natural ally, while France they still regarded as 
their hereditary foe. An expedient to which he had 
recourse about this time only served still further to fan 
this feeling. He had sought to render France, instead 
of the Low Countries, the main channel of the commerce 
between England and the Continent by making Calais 
the chief port for merchandise. The merchants of the 
Hanse towns took alarm ; and, as it was in their vessels 
that Luther’s writings, which were now eagerly purchased 
in England, even at exorbitant prices, chiefly found their 
•way across the Channel,' the preachers of the Reformation 
found no difficulty in representing to their countrymen 
that an Anglo-French alliance could not fail to prove 
inimical to the gospel. On the other hand, the Catholic 
party both in England and in Germany, as soon as the 
project of the divorce became noised abroad, could not 
but recognize in Catherine the representative of the 
interests of the true church, while they looked upon the 
emperor as her champion, and upon Wolsey as a traitor 
to the cause of truth and justice. During the last five 
years the cardinal’s efforts to reform the clergy and 
repress the Reformation in England had been strenuous 
and constant. In the year 1521 he had enjoined all the 
bishops “ to take order that any hooks, written or printed, 
of Martin Luther’s heresies and errors should he brought 
in to the bishop of each diocese.” 1 The movement at 
Cambridge continued, however, to progress, and in 1523 
some of the bishops suggested the appointment of a visita- 
tion to the university “for trying who were the fautors 
of heresy there.” This proposition was not acted upon 
by Wolsey, who probably in his heart sympathized with 
the genuine spirit of learning developing in the university, 
and the matter was subsequently made the ground of an 
accusation against him by his enemies. 2 We find, accord- 
ingly, George Stafford, a member of Pembroke Hall, 
venturing in the following year to adopt the example set 
by Luther, of taking the Scriptures themselves, instead 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard (the theological text- 
book of the universities), as the basis of a course of 
divinity lectures. In the following year William Tyndal 
published at Antwerp the first edition of his translation 

1 Strj’pc, Memorials, i. 56, 

2 Buraet, Hist, of the Reform., e<L Pocock, i. TO. 
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of the New Testament, and in 1526 we hear of its intro- 
duction into Oxford by Thomas Garret, and of the v dome 
being burnt at Paul’s Cross. On 27th November 1527 
Bilney and Arthur were examined at the Chapter House 
at Westminster before Moisey and other ecclesiastics, as 
to whether they had preached or taught to the people 
the opinions of Luther or any others condemned by the 
church. Owing to the proximity of Cambridge to the 
seaports and commercial towns of the eastern counties, such 
as Yarmouth, Harwich, and Norwich, .the university would 
appear to have become familiarized with the Lutheran 
doctrines much sooner than Oxford. From 3d July to 
20th September 1527 Moisey was in France, intent on 
bringing about the marriage of Princess Mary with the 
duke of Orleans, and on gaining the support of Francis 
in the matter of the royal divorce. 

Hemy himself had at this time fully resolved to carry 
'“*•* the latter project into effect, and the doubts raised with 
Tarce ~ respect to the validity of his marriage and the legitimacy 
of Mary cannot be regarded as anything more than official 
formalities, designed to give a veil of decency to his real 
purpose. While in France Wolsey learned from Flanders 
that the emperoT had become apprised of Henry's real 
intentions, and he himself now proceeded (to quote Ids 
own words) to employ “all possible ways and practices 
for the obtaining of the pope’s consent.” Unfortunately 
for the success of bis efforts, Henry at tills juncture con- 
ceived the design of sending another agent to Home, to 
act altogether independently of Moisey^ and charged to 
procure, not only the appointment of a commission em- 
powered to dissolve the marriage with Catherine, hut also 
a dispensation removing all obstacles to the king’s second 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. Clement was still a prisoner 
m the castle of St Angelo, but on the evening of the 
9th December Io2i, disguised in a blouse and carrying a 
basket and an empty sack on liis back, he effected his 
escape, and with the assistance of a guide arrived the 
next morning at Ometo. From that day his resolve 
was probably definitely taken, and, notwithstanding his 
previous promises and his subsequent apparent conces- 
mons he would seem to have been firmly resolved not to 
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slight impression was proilnccd by Bishop Fidier's heroic 
declaration of his willingness to stake his life that her 
marriage with the king was perfectly valid. Campecrtrio, 
under various pretexts, still hesitated arid delayed. J» 

July the news of the peace of Catnhray arrived, And it 
was known that the influence of the emperor would hence- 
forth be paramount in Italy, while it was believed that 
the projected marriage betw ecu the French monarch ami 
the sister of the emperor augured a durable peace between 
the empire and France. Then the legato adjourned the 
court and the pontiff revoked the cau-e to Home. All 
I around WoI«ev raw the plans which lie had hid with so 
I much toil and skill breaking up, and on him the royal 
di-pleasure vented itself. He died 30th November 1530, 
a victim to the wanton caprice of one whom h“ lnd served 
only top faithfully, and with him the ahlr-t supporter of 
papal influence and the mod formidable opponent of 
Reformation principles in England di-ippearul. 

llenty would not condescend to appear before* a ltoman 
court, and as a Ian expedient it was propo-*tl that the 
question of the legality of his fir-t marriage dionld K 
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to obtain opinions such as their royal employer <1. sired 
are plnmly desenbed by n contemporary writer. who sat*, 
tfmt 'there was inestimable Minis of money given to the 
famous clerks to choke them, nnd in e-pecial to such a, 

i5.il ^ verna ?f c an<1 co-tody of their unin rail its’ 
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politan, and on receiving these it was also requisite that 
he should take the oaths of canonical obedience and sub- 
jection to the Boman pontiff. Tfis conduct in this dilemma 
has been generally regarded as indefensible. In order to 
show that he disclaimed the right of the pontiff to nomi- 
nate to ecclesiastical offices in England, he surrendered 
the several bulls, eleven in number, into Henry’s hands ; 
and, having done this, he took the usual oath of obedience 
to the see of Borne. 1 Before doing so, however, he made 
a protestation to the effect that he did not intend thereby 
to bind himself to do anything contrary to the laws of 
God, the king’s prerogative, or the commonwealth and 
statutes of the kingdom. On 23d May 1533 he proceeded, 
as archbishop and legate of the apostolic see, to pronounce 
the king’s marriage with Catherine of Aragon null and 
void ab initio, as contrary to the divine law; and five 
days later he gave judicial confirmation to the royal 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. In the following year (23d 
March 1534) Clement rejoined by a manifesto declaring 
the validity of the first marriage, and calling upon Henry 
to take back his first wife and to observe “a perpetual 
silence ” in relation to the question for the future. 2 This 
decisive step was mainly the result of the parliamentary 
action that had in the meantime been going on. The 
parliament of 1529 had in various ways limited the privi- 
leges of the clergy, and, by the Act 21 Hen. TUI. c. 13 
had deprived them of the power of holding pluralities by 
virtue of licences obtained from Borne for money. Fisher, 
from his place in the House of Lords, vainly sought to 
combat these reforms by declaring that Lutheranism was 
spreading in the nation and by reminding his audience of 
Germany and Bohemia and the miseries that had already 
befallen those countries. The allusion to the Lutheran 
movement appears to have been, indeed, singularly inju- 
dicious, and there can be no doubt that at this period it 
was the "aim not only of the king but of the bishops to 
dissociate the Beformation movement in England from 
the movement that was in progress in Germany. As yet 
the repudiation of the papal supremacy and a reform in 
matters of discipline were all that was contemplated either 
by the crown or the parliament. In 1531 appeared a pro- 
clamation making it penal to introduce bulls from Borne, 
and this was shortly followed by an Act visiting with 
severe penalties all who should be found going about the 
country for the purpose of carrying on the sale of indul- 
gences ; while under the famous Statute of Praemunire the 
whole body of the clergy were convicted of having recog- 
nized the validity of Wolsey’s acts as papal legate, and 
thereby placed both their liberties and their possessions 
at the mercy of the king. In April 1533 there followed 
the Act providing that all causes should henceforth be 
fried in the courts of the kingdom, and forbidding appeals 
to Borne under any circumstances whatever, — the body 
“now being usually called the English Church” being 
held “sufficient and meet of itself to declare and deter- 
mine all such doubts and duties as to their rooms [*>., 
■offices] spiritual doth appertain.” These successive enact- 
ments had already paved the way for Henry’s final rejoinder 
to Clement’s demands, — the Act of Supremacy (November 
1534), whereby the king was not only declared to be 
supreme head of the Church of England, but was at the 
same time invested with full power “ to repress and amend 
all such errors and heresies as, by any manner of spiritual 
jurisdiction, might and ought to be lawfully reformed.” 

1 It should, however, he noted that Cranmer’s oath as metropolitan 
contained the danse “salvo ordine meo," and this clause might prob- 
ably, in the judgment of canonists, render his subsequent reserration 
more defensible. See Strum. Pontifical in Camb. Univ. Lib. (Mm. 
iii. 21) ; Haskell, Monvmmta Riiualia , ii. 317 ; Strype, Memorials 
of Cranmer, App. No. VT. 

5 Records of the Reformation, ii. 532. 
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While such was the progress of events in England and in p 
Germany there had been going on in Switzerland a corre- *• 
sponding movement, second only in importance to that 1 
initiated by Luther. The political relations of the Swiss f 
confederation at this period exercised a veiy appreciable 
influence over the whole course of the Beformation. With 
the commencement of the century the cantons had already 
reached the. number of thirteen ; and the confederates, 
in combination with the Leaguers, represented Italian as 
well as German interests. In great crises they were not 
incapable of presenting a combined front to the common 
foe ; but more generally they were divided by political 
jealousies and differences, while the majority of the men 
in each canton were mere military adventurers, ready to 
serve under the banner of the empire, France, the pope, 
or the duke of Milan, according as the one or the other 
power seemed likely best to reward their services. An 
important change in the ecclesiastical relations of the 
cantons had recently brought them into closer connexion 
with Borne. The six bishoprics into which Switzerland 
was divided — Lausanne, Sion (Sitten), Como, Basel, Chur, 
and Constance — had formerly been severally subject to 
the metropolitan jurisdiction of Mainz, Besanqon, and 
Milan. But this jurisdiction had been superseded by the 
creation of the nunciatures, whereby each bishopric was 
brought into direct connexion with the papal see. The 
nuncios often exercised a potent influence on the political 
relations of the confederates. They negotiated with large 
bodies of Switzers the conditions of military service under 
the pope; they directed the traffic in indulgences; and 
they watched with especial jealousy the first appearance 
of schism. The experience, however, of those of the con- 
federates who accepted military service in Italy did not 
serve to increase their reverence for the Curia and its aims. 
They carried back with them to their homes a contempt 
for the whole administration of the Boman see and its 
dependencies which communicated itself to their country- 
men, and at no centres were opinions adverse to Catho- 
licism now spreading more rapidly than at Zurich, Bern, 
and Basel. 

Bom in the same year as his brother Beformer, Ulrich Z«' ■ 
Zwingli was scarcely less distinguished by commanding 
powers, devotion to study, and a yet more notable devo- 
tion to troth; but in the enlightened tolerance which 
marked his whole career we recognize the contrast be- 
tween his early associations and those which nurtured the 
somewhat narrow though fervid patriotism of Luther. 

The latter, in the retirement of his monastic cell, had 
pondered over the profound speculations of Augustine, the 
imaginative subtleties of De Lyra, and the mysticism of 
Tauler. The other, at the universities of Yienna and 
Basel, had become familiarized with classic models, and 
his genius had gained a brighter inspiration from converse 
with the masterpieces of antiquity. It was in connexion 
with the church at Glarus that Zwingli first assumed the 
discharge of pastoral duties. It was characteristic of his 
true and discerning patriotic feeling that he strongly dis- 
approved of the acceptance of mercenary service by his 
countrymen, and more especially of the service of France, 
and his outspoken sentiments on the subject eventually 
rendered it necessary for him to quit Glarus for Einsiedeln. 
Here he was for a short time in receipt of a pension from 
the pope and was generally regarded as a supporter of 
Catholic institutions. In conjunction with the abbot of 
Einsiedeln he aimed, however, at the development of a 
less superstitious spirit among both the clergy and the 
laity, who resorted in great numbers to the monastery (a 
noted centre for pilgrimages). It was here that he formed 
the acquaintance of one of the most eminent of the Be- 
formers, Oswald Geisshausler (better known as Myconius), 
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and through Ills friend’s influence received in 1518 an 
invitation to settle in Zurich as the parish priest of the 
cathedral in that city. Here he at once began to discard 
the traditional mode of exposition which limited the 
preacher to certain prescribed sections of the Bible, and 
commenced instead a connected series of lectures on the 
Hew Testament. In the course of four years he thus 
completed a course of sermons on the whole of that portion 
of the Bible. This innovation, peculiar to the Reformed 
Church, was never adopted by Luther, although followed 
by most of the theologiaus of Switzerland and the upper 
Rhineland. It was in tho year 1519 that Zwingli first 
became acquainted with Luther’s eariy treatises ; but his 
own views appear to have been formed quite independently 
of these. Shortly after his arrival in Zurich the Fran- 
ciscan Bemardin Samson visited the city on a like mis- 
sion to that of Tetzel and encountered in Zwingli another 
Luther. The grossness of the system of indulgences was 
so ably exposed by Zwingli that he carried nearly all who 
heard him with him, and Samson was obliged to return 
to Italy before his mission was fully accomplished. Even 
Faber, afterwards the opponent of Zwingli, could not but 
express to the latter his satisfaction at tho result. Gradu- 
ally the voice of the Reformer was heard uplifted against 
other medieval superstitions and especially against Jlnri- 
olatry ; his fame as a preacher rapidly spread, and lie 
became known as one of the chief leaders of opinion in 
Zurich. The state of morality in the city was, however, 
exceedingly low, and he not only had to encounter con- 
siderable opposition but was repeatedly exposed to charges 
of heresy, nevertheless the conviction which he produced 
among the more influential citizens of the truth of the 
tenets which he advocated was such that in the year 1520 
an order was issued by the city council to tho effect that 
cJ mnustrn should in future ground their discourses on 
tte J,ew Testament, “and prove their doctrine from the 

Hi ,e '^-f SCarding ^ novations and human inven- 
tions. While meeting with opposition in one direction 
he was compelled himself to oppose the zeal of fanaticism 
.f 3 a ? ^itteaberg, an iconoclastic spirit had 
e<pn to manifest itself, and the question of tho lawfulness 
of images in churches was warmly debated. In the months 

aDd W*? 1523 **» conferences of the clergy 
and laity assembled in Zurich, in the course of S 
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many pastors might bo unable to afford to purchm-e ft copy 
of the Bible for their own u-o ! Another notable theory 
supported by Zwingli was that known at a later period as 
Erastiani«-m, according to which the authorities of thcchurcli 
were to be held to lie ultimately amenable to the juri-dic- 
tion of the civil power. At his instance the church nt 
Zurich next proceeded to repudiate the control both of the 
bishop of Conrinnce and of the papal nuncio, con'-tituting 
it-elf (1524) a separate ecclesiastical body, tbc supreme 
authority over which was vested in the magistrates of the 
city. In the public services the Latin liturgy nwl the 
Gregorian chant were set nri-'e for a Cenimn praytr-lxmk 
and German singing. The rite of Isipti-m was made more 
simple, — the ceremony of exorcism on which the Lutheran 
Church continued long after to insist being altogether cl ft. 
carded. In the year 1525 Zwingli published a more sys- 
tematic expo.-ition of his tenet.- in his be-t-knoun work, 
his Commentary on True awl FtiUe Jltlipion, which ho 
dedicated to Francis J. Jlis conception of" the Merriments 
and of original sin ns hero unfolded separate* him still 
further from tho doctrine of the incdia-va! church, while 
in his remarkable catholicity of belief in regard to s-nha- 
tion he much resembles sonic of the early Greek fathers. 
Like Clement and Origen, he believed in the final happi- 
ness of tho good and wi=e, including the good and w t \o of 
pagan antiquity ; nor did ho hesitate to txpre.-s his con- 
viction that Socrates was a letter and wj-er man than any 
Dominican or hranci<can of his own day. On the othe'r 
hand, he upheld the doctrine of predestination in it. mo-t 
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coercion, it is certain that Luther’s influence after the 
year 1523 was not favourable to the political liberties of 
his countrymen. In that year both Sickingen and Hutten 
were removed by death, the victims of a policy to which 
Luther was always strenuously opposed, — the endeavour 
to enforce the redress of political and ecclesiastical griev- 
ances by recourse to arms. The iconoclastic ardour of 
Karlstadt and the fanaticism of Miinzer alarmed him be- 
yond measure, and he regarded with the most genuine 
distrust the spread of their influence among the peasantiy. 
The sequel justified his alarm. Ground between the exac- 
tions of the agents of the church on the one hand and the 
oppression of the nobles on the other, the peasants rose at 
last in fierce rebellion. No such insurrection, so wide- 
spread, so sanguinary, and so ruthless in its vengeance, had 
ever before disquieted Germany as that which marked the 
close of the year 1524. The part played by Luther in 
relation to that gloomy episode will always be a matter 
for dispute among critics of different schools. To some 
he appears as lending his great influence to crush the 
efforts of down-trodden classes driven to desperation by in- 
tolerable oppression, to others as the champion of law and 
order against lawless miscreants intent on revolutionizing 
both church and state. Luther himself considered that 
loyalty to the emperor and to the civil authority was a 
primary duty, and that questions of religious reform should 
never be suffered to affect the citizen’s fidelity to his politi- 
cal obligations. He probably held that his views were 
justified by the sequel ; but they were not shared by Ulrich 
von Hutten nor by Zwingli, who both maintained that the 
popedom and the empire were too closely associated to 
make it possible to attack the one without also attacking 
the other. 1 The sacramental controversy runs parallel with 
the history of the Peasants’ War, and it unfortunately hap- 
pened that the theory of the Eucharist maintained by 
Zwingli was the same as that upheld by Karlstadt, whose 
iconoclastic successes at Wittenberg had made him an 
object of especial dislike to Lutlier. It was in vain, 
therefore, that (Eeolampadius and Martin Bucer sought 
to mediate between the two parties. Luther, to whose 
view the republican doctrines and the sacramental theory 
advocated by Zwingli appeared closely associated, believed 
he saw in the latter only a second Karlstadt ; and he was 
thus led to assail him and his followers with an amount of 
coarse ridicule altogether unbecoming both the subject and 
the occasion. Zwingli replied in much more temperate 
fashion, but he did not hesitate to assert that the doctrine 
which Luther maintained was identical with that taught 
by the Church of Borne. 2 To this Luther replied in his 
tractate entitled JBekenntnita vom Abendmahl Chrisli (1528). 
This pamphlet warfare only served, however, to embitter 
the relations of the two parties ; and, although the reaction- 
ary sentiments evinced by several of the princes at the 
second diet of Spires (loth March 1529) gave significant 
warning of the necessity for union and concord among the 
■whole body of the Reformers, it was distinctly foreseen 
that the conference convened at Marburg a month later was 
not likely to lead to any healing of the schism (Lttther). 
The excellent intentions of the landgrave of Hesse in con- 
vening the conference were altogether frustrated. The 
moral effect was, however, distinctly favourable to Zwingli 
His demeanour towards his opponent had throughout been 
conciliatory and fraternal, while that of Luther had been 
of a different character. Although fourteen articles, em- 
bracing the most important tenets of the Christian faith, 
had been agreed upon almost without discussion, lie could 
not regard as a brother the man who differed from him on 
the obscure and doubtful doc trine embodied in the fifteenth 

1 See Banite’s Deutsche Geschiclite, iv. 107. 

J Deutsche Schriften, iii- 10. 
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article. This intolerance, a sinister omen for the future 
of the Reformation movement, produced an unfavourable 
impression on the minds of not a few with respect to 
Luther’s moderation, and caused them subsequently to 
espouse the side of Zwingli, among their number being 
the landgrave Philip and Francis Lambert. The former, 
indeed, did not altogether despair of yet bringing about 
an alliance between the tw-> parties, and was especially 
desirous of prevailing upon tne Evangelical parly (as the 
Lutherans now began to be called) to admit the congrega- 
tions at Ulm and Strasburg into their communion. With 
this design he caused the congress of Schmalkald to be 
convened on the 29th of November, an earlier date than 
that originally intended. His friendly purpose was, how- 
ever, again frustrated; and it soon became evident that 
the elements of difference between Luther and Zwingli — 
the reluctance of the former to engage in any line of action 
which might involve an appeal to arms, and the patriotic 
spirit of the other, which led him to look upon the assertion 
of political freedom as itself a Christian duty which it 
would he moral cowardice to evade — were such as it was 
hopeless to compose. 

Such were the circumstances under which the emperor, ... 
temporarily freed from graver political anxieties by theP' 
treaty of Cambray, convened the diet of Augsburg; and 
on tbe 25th June 1530 the able and generally temperate ex- 
position of the Protestant faith drawn up by Melanchthon, 
known as the Confession of Augsburg, was read before the 
assembly and the people. The Catholic reply, composed 
by Eck and other theologians, was then presented, and 
finally the Reformers were called upon to renounce their 
distinctive tenets and return to their ancient faith. They 
were at the same time required to arrive at a formal decision 
within a stated period ; and on the 13th of August the 
Evangelical princes notified to the emperor their inability 
to comply with his command. On the 29th of the follow- T - 
ing March, at a third congress, convened at Schmalkald, 
they formed themselves into the memorable League, where- ^ . 
by each party to the compact pledged himself to the 
following agreement : “As soon as any one of them should 
be attacked for tbe gospel’s sake, or on account of any 
matter resulting from adherence to the gospel, all should 
at once proceed to the rescue of the parly thus assailed, 
and aid him to the utmost of their ability.” It was like- 
wise resolved steadfastly to oppose the assembling of any 
council which was not summoned independently of the 
pope or was not in its composition fairly representative of 
the whole church. In the meantime the efforts made 
further to define doctrine had been attended with the 
usual, it might be said the inevitable, results. The tenth 
article of the Augsburg Confession had been rigorously 
formulated so as not merely to exclude the Zwinglian 
theory of the Lord's Supper but also to involve in censure 
any interpretation that deviated, however slightly, from 
that laid down by Luther himself. A certain section of 
the Evangelicals declined, accordingly, to sign the Con- 
fession, and the four cities of Strasburg, Constance, Mem- 
mingen, and Lindau shortly after drew up and submitted 
to the diet another confession, known as the Confessio 
Tetrapolitana , — the composition mainly of Bucer and 
Hedio. In this the influence of the Zwinglian party sa 
far prevailed that the adoration of images, a point on 
which the Augsburg Confession had been silent, was 
specifically condemned. The four cities were, however, 
admitted to the League of Schmalkald in 1531. Other 
circumstances temporarily strengthened the hands of the. 
Leaguers. The emperor had formed the design of raising 
liis brother Ferdinand, king of Bohemia and Hungary, to 
the dignity of “king of the Romans”; but the project 
roused the jealousy of the house of Bavaria, and the 
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overcome. At this juncture another circumstance formed 
*a appreciable element in the imperial caiculations. Ail 
nitemnts at arriving at an understanding with the Turks 
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Hungary was imminent. At the advice o hm brother, 
SSs accordingly condescended to treat with the mem- 
ber of the Leam and in July 1532 the religious peace 
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of the character demanded by the Lutherans, was con- 
vened, or until the assembling of a new diet of the states 
of the empire. 'In the meantime the Lutherans were to 
be free from molestation and to be permitted to preach 
and publish, the doctrines of the Confession of Augsburg. 
They ivere also to be left in possession of such church 
property as they still retained, and the jurisdiction of the 
courts of tho empire in ecclesiastical questions "Wis to be 
suspended. In return for these concessions the Leaguers 
pledged themselves to be loyal to the emperor, and to 
render aid both with money and men in the event of an 
invasion by the Turks. They likewise undertook not to 
afford protection either to the Anabaptists or to the 
followers of Zwingli. 

The great leader of the Reformation in Switzerland was 
at this time no more. In the year 1531 the feud between 
the Catholic and Protestant cantons had reached a climax; 
in the former the mote bigoted section, aided by Ferdinand 
of Austria, had commenced an active persecution, and 
some of the Protestant preachers had been put to death. 
In order to repel these aggressions a league was formed 
between Zurich, Strasburg, and the landgrave of Hesse, 
and Zwingli strongly advised that a combined attack 
should forthwith be made on their opponents in Lucerne 
and Schwyz, and freedom of conscience obtained by an 
armed demonstration. Divided counsels, however, pre- 
vailed ; and eventually Zurich was left to hear the brunt 
of the contest almost entirely alone. At the battle of 
Cappel (11th October 1531) Zwingli fell, and his followers 
sustained a defeat which, although, they carried on a war 
of fierce retaliation, they were unable to retrieve, and a 
decided reaction in favour of Catholicism now set in. 
The death of CEcolampadius took place soon after the 
battle, of Cappel, and was followed iu 1535 by that of 
Francis Kolb, the Bernese Reformer. The heroic end of 
Zwingli was a matter of exultation not only to his Catho- 
lic antagonists but even to Luther, who was ungenerous 
enough to class his brother Reformer with lawless fanatics 
like Hhnzer, 1 and in a letter written in the following year 
even went so far as to warn Duke Albert of Prussia not to 
tolerate the followers of Zwingli within hi a territories. 2 
. In Germany, on the other hand, the Reformation con- 
tinued to progress. In 1533 Philip of Hesse, who was 
subsidized by France, inflicted a severe defeat on Ferdi- 
nnu^ and was able shortly after to reinstate Ulrich, duke 
of Wiirtemberg, in his dominions. The emperor at the 
peace of Kadan (29th June 1534) undertook to abstain 
irom further interference in the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
duchy, and the understanding arrived at on that occasion 
s regarded by Ranke as marking the second important 

age m the history of the Reformation in Germany. The 
reformed faith was forthwith established throughout IViirt- 
eiuberg, and soon after was introduced into Holstein, 
_omerania, the Mark of Brandenburg, Upper Saxony, 
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Brunswick, and tbo Palatinate. The League of Sehmal- 
kald was thus strengthened by numerous and powerful 
accessions ; among the number was King Francis himself, 
who, although 1m was repressing the Reformation move- 
ment with severity in liia own dominions, saw Ins advan- 
tage in siding with the Protestant princes against Ins chief 
enemy, the emperor. Henry VIII. declared himself aho 
a supporter of the League. The city of Basel had already 
in 1534 put forth, independently, a new confession of 
faith, and this was followed in 1536 by a second, which 
received the approval of Luther and became known as the 
« first Helvetic confession.” In order, however, still further 
to unite the Protestant party, with a view to a general 
council, Luther, in conjunction with other theologians from 
Saxony, Swabia, and Hesse, drew up and transmitted to 
the Lutheran representatives at Sclimalkald in February 
1537 another confession. In this the doctrines contained 
in the Confession of Augsburg were reiterated, but in a 
far more uncompromising form. Luther denounced the 
pope as Antichrist and the mass as an abomination. 
Jlelanchtbon declared himself unable to concur in tliis 
language, and in an additional article expressed his readi- 
ness to yield submission to tbo bibliop of Rome as the 
highest dignitary in the church so soon as the latter should 
sanction really scriptural teaching. 

As elsewhere, the history of the Reformation in Franco Reform: 
is that of a twofold struggle, — an endeavour to bring about 
a reform of discipline, and a contest which pointed in the 
direction of doctrinal change. The abuses that prevailed 
in the Galilean Church at this period were scarcely less 
glaring than those in Germany. The appointments to the 
higher benefices were dictated solely by the most sordid 
motives, — political ambition, court favouritism, and family 
interest Pluralism largely prevailed ; and both bishoprics 
and abbey's were granted in commcndam to such an extent 
that residence was almost unknown. Preferments were 
often bestowed upon laymen, and even upon females and 
children. Pierre do 1’Estoilc, writing of the middle of tbo 
16th century, states that the majority of the benefices in 
France were then held by persons who were by tbc canon 
law disqualified for their office. But in no country' was 
the movement, that aimed at the correction of abuses' such 
as these, more completely dissociated from the religions 
revolution contemplated by the Protestant leaders. In 
the first instance, tho doctrines of Luther were favourably 
regarded by many of tho nobility and of tho episcopal 
ordeT. The leader of the party which represented those 
doctrines was Lefivra d’litaples, whose translation of the 
New- Testament into French appeared in the year 1522. 

In tho year 1521, having been singled out by the Sorbonne 
for special .attack as a teacher of the tenets which tho 
university had just so emphatically condemned, he deemed 
it prudent, notwithstanding the encouragement he received 
from Francis, to retire to hfeaux. Here, under the pro- 
tection of Brijonnet, the eminent bishop of that diocese, 
lie became the guiding genius of a movement which at one 
time seemed likely to transform Meaux into a second 
Wittenberg, This activity, however, was very early 
checked by the terrors of a commission. Lefhvre and his 
disciple Farel fled to Strasburg, the latter subsequently 
to Geneva, where his efforts founded the famous school of 
theology associated with the name of Calvin (see Calvin) • 
Brifonnef, alarmed at the prospect of a schism which 
threatened to prove permanent, reverted to Catholicism, 
and even acquiesced in o policy of persecution in his own 
diocese. Both Francis I. and his sister Margaret, queen 
ot iNavaiTe, were at this time disposed to support tho 
Reformation. "When the Sorbonne condemned the Cob 
logutes of Erasmus (May 1526) Francis gave orders that 
copies should be printed and circulated throughout 
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the country ; lie accepted with expressions of favour the 
dedication to himself by Zwingli of the latter’s treatise 
On True and False Religion. His sister corresponded 
with Melanchthon and was openly assailed by the Sorbonne 
as a favourer of heresy, while, as the mother of Jeanne 
d’Albret, her memory was always cherished with peculiar 
regard by the great Huguenot party. But the loss of 
prestige which Francis incurred by his defeat at Pavia 
and his subsequent captivity inspired the Ultramontane 
party with greater confidence, and, in spite of his efforts, 
Louis de Berquin, a leader of the Reformers and one of 
the most eminent scholars in France, perished at the stake 
in 1529. The policy of Francis was indeed mainly dic- 
tated by one dominant motive — that of personal hostility 
to the emperor — and the apparent caprice with which he 
treated the Reformers was the result to no small extent 
of this feeling. It now became his aim to conciliate Pope 
Clement as an ally against his great rival, and with this 
view he took advantage of certain excesses committed by 
a few fanatics, after the example of Miinzer, to light the 
fires of persecution. At the same time, therefore, that he 
was supporting the League of Schmalkald he was burning 
heretics in his own dominions. On the death of Clement 
(September 1534), when he found the hopes which he had 
founded on an alliance with the Medici extinguished, 
since Paul III. proved less amenable to his plans, he again 
changed his tactics : he invited Melancktlion to come and 
take up his residence in France, and he set at liberty 
those who had been imprisoned for holding the Reformed 
doctrines. At the peace of Crespy (1544), again, he once 
more changed his polity, and sought to arrive at an agree- 
ment with Charles for the suppression of heresy and the 
restoration of discipline in the church. 

At the period at which we have now arrived the main 
influences which guided the later history of the Reforma- 
tion may be discerned in full activity. Largely political 
almost from the commencement of the movement, they 
continued more and more to partake of that character or 
became mingled with elements not less secular. . Foremost 
among these latter - must be placed the appeal made to 
baser motives both in Germany and in England, by the 
manner in which the nobility of both countries were bribed 
to acquiesce in the suppression of the religious orders, by 
being allowed to become large sharers in the property and 
revenues of the monastic and conventual foundations. 
Among the lower classes, on the other hand, who were 
often painfully reminded of the loss they had sustained in 
the withdrawal of that charity which, amid all the de- 
generacy of the monasteries, had still been one of their 
recognized functions, a certain genuine sympathy with 
Catholicism and traditional regard for its institutions long 
continued to survive. But even among these classes men 
could not but be conscious that a higher standard of belief 
and practice had been introduced by the Reformation, while 
the superior ability shown by those who preached its doc- 
trines, in adapting their discourse to the comprehension 
and spiritual needs of the poor, invested them with a 
highly effective influence. 

Efforts at In Germany the policy of the emperor, nearly always 
compro- ambiguous, became complicated with new difficulties. 

in Charles himself, from political motives, appears at this 
iwlny. time to have been really desirous of bringing about a 
termination of the prevailing religious controversies, but 
his vice-chancellor, Held, on whom it devolved to carry 
out his intentions, pursued a singularly infelicitous line of 
action, which ultimately led to the formation of the League 
‘ of Nuremberg (10th June 1538), whereby Ferdinand, the 
duke of Bavaria, Henry of Brunswick, Albert of Branden- 
burg, and George of Saxony entered into a combination 
for the purpose of opposing the League of Schmalkald. 
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Dissatisfied with such a result, Charles next endeavoured 
to bring about an understanding by a series of conferences ; 
and Paul EH. was induced to send his legate to attend a 
diet in Ratisbon (April 1541), where a project for re- 
union, known as the Ratisbon Interim, was brought under 
formal discussion. “It resulted," says Gieseler, “as before 
at Augsburg : they quickly came together on merely specu- 
lative formulas; but as soon as they touched upon the ex- 
ternal constitution and ordinances relating to the authority 
of the church the division remained.” It was the last, 
perhaps the only occasion, on which an influential section 
on both sides (the party that followed Paul TTT. and the 
partj* that followed Melanchthon) was animated by a genu- 
ine desire for reconciliation. Their design was defeated 
by the ignoble political aims of Francis on the one hand, 
and by the theological illiberality of Luther and the elector 
of Saxony on the other. In the meantime Protestantism 
continued to advance: Hermann von Wied, elector of 
Cologne, became a supporter of its doctrines ; and Pomer- 
ania, Anhalt, Mecklenburg, and the imperial cities were 
added to the territories in which it became the dominant 
faith. It was at this juncture, when the Reformation in 
Germany may be considered to have advanced to its high- 
est point, that Paul HI. brought forward a proposal for 
assembling a general council, — a proposition to which it 
was decided by the Protestant party at the diet of Worms 
(March 1545) not to accede, inasmuch as it would be a 
council convened by the pope. In the following December, 
however, the council (see Trent, Council of) assembled, 

— the publication, in the meantime, of Luther’s pamphlet 
Against the Popedom at Rome, founded hy the Devil, having 
further contributed to foster theological rancour. The 
deliberations of this famous assembly resulted, as is well 
known, in the enactment of a series of canons condemna- 
tory of Protestant doctrine; and in this manner the 
hopes which down to this time had been cherished of 
bringing about a compromise with respect to those articles 
of faith on which agreement had before seemed not un- 
attainable were finally extinguished. 

Two months after the first assembling of the council of 
Trent Luther died. His latter days had been embittered 
by the defection (as he regarded it) of Melanchthon to a 
hostile camp, in the espousal by the latter of the tenets 
maintained by CEcolampadius and Bucer. The doctrine 
of the chinch having now been once more defined by the 
Tridentine decisions, the emperor, in the confident belief 
that theological divergence might be expected soon to 
cease, next turned his attention to the removal of those 
abuses in matters of discipline which he held to be the 
chief obstacle to the return of Protestants to the church. 
With this view he brought about the acceptance of the 
Augsburg Interim (15th May 1548) by the diet, a com- 
promise which, while it roused the susceptibilities of the 
pope, altogether failed to meet the conscientious scruples 
of the Protestant parly. In its place Melanchthon and 
Duke Maurice of Saxony put forth the Leipsic Interim, a 
singular admixture of Lutheran doctrine and Roman ritual, 
which subsequently gave rise to the controversy with the 
Adiaphorists. The imperial design, of thus bringing about 
the extinction of Protestantism either by coercion or by 
conciliatory measures, may be held to have been finally 
defeated at the diet of Augsburg (1555), when it was 
decided not only that every ruler of a separate state should 
henceforth be at liberty to adopt either the Augsburg 
Confession (see supra) or the Catholic faith as his personal 
creed, but that his subjects should also be called upon to 
conform to the profession of their temporal head. The Pro- 
effects of this arrangement cannot be held to have been 
beneficial. Wherever, as was not seldom the case, the yei . 
ruler of one principality embraced a different doctrine 
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from that professed by a neighbouring potentate, the 
carrying out of such a law could scarcely fail to generate 
or intensify feelings of aversion and enmity between their 
respective subjects, while its complete failure as a means 
of bringing about unanimity is shown in the rise of those 
numerous controversies which afterwards enabled the ad- 
herents of Romanism to launch so effective a taunt against 
the principles of Protestantism. Among these controversies 
were those of the Majorists (1551-1562), whose founder, 
Georg Major of Wittenberg, maintained the doctrine of 
the necessity of good worts to salvation ; of the Syner- 
gists (1 555-1567), who held that men could not be saved 
unless the operations of the divine grace were seconded 
by the spiritual efforts of the individual soul ; of the fol- 
lowers of Osiander (1549-1567), who supported a modified 
theoiy r of the doctrine of justification; of the Crypto- 
Calvinists (1552-1574), who, led by Peucerus, the son-in- 
law of Melanchthon, maintained against Flacius Hiyricus 
a theory of predestination differing from the Lutheran 
doctrine. In this last instance the feelings of enmity 
engendered by the controversy rose to such a pitch that 
the elector of Saxony was induced to send the leading 
Puilippists to prison, while Flacius and his party celebrated 
the victory which they held to he theirs by a solemn 
service of thanksgiving and a commemorative medal. In 
the year 1580 an endeavour was made to bring about a 
reconciliation of the various contending parties by drawing 
up the celebrated Formula of Concord, but the design was 
attended with but little success. In the midst of this 
theological ferment, however, the divines of the university 
of Heimstadt, m the earlier part of the 17th century, were 
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admission to a considerable share in the confiscated pro- 
perty. Among the powerful cities which represented the 
great Hanseatic confederacy, again, the acceptance of 
Lutheran doctrine turned largely on the keen commercial 
rivalry that then existed between that confederacy and 
Holland, and on the contests between the privileged and 
tbo unprivileged classes in the towns. In the prosecution of 
the former struggle the burghers of Lubeck appealed for 
assistance to Denmark, and, failing to gain the aid they 
sought, proceeded to organize an alliance with the object 
of restoring Christian II. to his throne ; at the name time, 
with the view of outbidding their opponents in popularity! 
they unwisely’ proclaimed revolutionary principles scarcely 
less subversive than those of Miinzer. In the civil war 
that ensued Christian III. ultimately triumphed over his 
enemies, and Wullonwevcr, the leader of the fanatical party 
suffered death upon the scaffold. The Reformation was 
now firmly established, but in conjunction with the mon- 
archy reinforced by the power of the nobility, while the 
ecclesiastical constitution was remodelled ; and in the year 
153D, at the diet of Odense, the new faith was proclaimed 
as the religion of the land. 

In Bohemia the Hussite movement (sec Htjss and Bokmir 
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oua xiussiic movement (sec Hnss and 
Hussites) must bo held to have become almost absorbed 
“ the broader current of Lutheranism, although the Calix- 
tmes (or moderate Utraquists) and the Taboritcs (or ex- 
treme party) long continued to differ on questions of disci- 
phne. In the earlier part of the 17th centuty, however, 
the trained activity and energy of the Jesuits led to the 
almost entire expulsion of both parties, mid Protestantism 
as a professed creed nearly ceased to survive 
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being subdivided into classes, while the mode of government 
was nearly identical with that known as Presbyterian. 

Later In England the reformation of doctrine made but little 
stages in progress during the reign of Henry YHL, for, although 
England, the Ten Articles (1536) the royal assent was given to 
the adoption of the doctrine of justification by faith and 
to the recognition of the Bible and the three ancient creeds 
as the standard of belief, a marked reaction in favour of 
Catholic doctrine took place in the enactment of the Six 
Articles in 1539. For a brief period heresy became a 
statutable offence and death was inflicted under the new 
provisions. The anomalous position of the English Church 
became a scandal to Europe ; for, while some men were 
burnt for denying the doctrine of transubstantiation or 
for refusing to admit the royal supremacy, others, as 
Barnes and Gerard, suffered at the stake for their profes- 
sion of Lutheran opinions, and even Cromwell must be 
regarded as in some measure a victim of his attachment 
to German Protestantism. During the reign of Edward 
VI. Somerset in conjunction with Cranmer pressed on the 
work of the Eeformation apace. Chantries and hospitals 
were everywhere suppressed and their endowments confis- 
cated. The bishops were compelled to acknowledge their 
direct subordination to the crown by being required to 
take out licences for the exercise of their jurisdiction. In 
1549 the first Book of Common Prayer was published, 
and the Act of Uniformity prescribed its use, while that 
of all other forms of devotion was forbidden under heavy 
penalties. The canon law was revised by a body of com- 
missioners specially appointed for the purpose, and the 
new code was completed for future use, although it never 
received the young king's signature. By these and other 
similar reforms, carried out in a great measure under 
Cfranmer's direction, it was sought to make the Befonna- 
tion in England a complete rejoinder to the proceedings 
of the council assembled at Trent. 

Scotland. In Scotland the Eeformation assumed a different char- 
acter from that of the movement in England. It was 
inspired directly and solely by Germany, and may be 
regarded as commencing from the martyrdom of Patrick 
Hamilton in the year 1528, there being no evidence of 
any prior spontaneous efforts in the direction of doctrinal 
reform ou the part of the people. Hamilton’s designs 
were looked upon with the greatest disfavour by the clergy 
at large} and, as James V. was especially anxious to secure 
the support of that body in his conflict with his insub- 
ordinate nobility, he was altogether opposed to the adop- 
tion of the Lutheran tenets. He even aspired to succeed 
to the title, which Henry had forfeited, of “ Defender of 
the Faith,” and was encouraged to hope that he might 
succeed to the English crown. After his death (1542), 
however, under the regency of the earl of Arran, the 
Eeformed doctrines began to be regarded with greater 
favour at court, while the merciless policy of Cardinal 
Beaton and the cruel fate of Wishart gave rise to an out- 
burst of popular indignation against the bishops to which 
Beaton Mmself fell a victim (1546). The country was 
now divided into -two parties, — the bishops, the clergy at 
large, and the powerful influence of France (as represented 
by the Guises) being on the side of Catholicism, while 
many of the chief nobles and the laity at large were 
inclined to favour Protestantism. The English influence, 
which, wisely exerted, might have operated powerfully on 
the same side, was, however, sacrificed by the injudicious 
policy of Somerset, who by his endeavour to enforce the 
marriage of Mary Stuart with the youthful Edward roused 
the national spirit. The sense of humiliation and resent- 
ment which followed upon the battle of Pinkie (1547), 
whete the English were greeted by the Scottish soldiery 
with the cry of “heretics," produced a reaction in favour 
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of Catholicism which was not arrested until the return of 
John Knox in 1555 from the Continent (see Kxox). 

In Ireland the circumstances which favoured the intro- Irei 
duction of Protestantism in England were altogether 
wanting. The Soman ritual was in harmony with the 
genius of the people, whereas the aversion naturally inspired 
by a creed imposed at the dictation of the conqueror was 
in itself a formidable obstacle. The harsh and essentially 
un-Christian policy pursued by the constituted ecclesiastical 
authorities presented further difficulties. The Bible was 
not translated into the vernacular, and that idiom was 
equally ignored in the church services, where the choice 
lay between the Latin, hallowed in the minds of the people 
by immemorial usage, and the language of the oppressor. 
Notwithstanding, if the native^ population failed to attend 
the English Church services they were fined. Other 
abuses similar to those which had contributed so power- 
fully to render Germany Protestant,— non-residence on the 
part of the clergy, the bestowal of benefices on needy 
aliens, often altogether wanting in religious earnestness, 
and sometimes indifferent to the observance of ordinary 
morality, — still further intensified the feeling of alienation. 
Protestantism became odious in the eyes of the I rish 
people; and, when, after long years of oppression and 
neglect, it was sought to inaugurate a juster policy and 
to render the established, church in some degree really 
national, the obstacles thus created could not be overcome. 

Authorities. — The sources already named under Popedom, Be za, 
Calvin, Ep.asmus, Huss, Jesuits, Knox, Luthep. may be con- 
sulted. The Lchrbuch der Kirchaigeschichte of Gieseler (vol. iii. 2 
pts.) gives a condensed and impartial summaiy of the main features 
of the movement throughout Europe, together with a valuable 
compendium of authorities. A translation has appeared in Clark’s 
Foreign Theological Library, and has been republished in a revised 
form by Prof. Henry B. Smith (New York, 1868), but in its latter 
form the valuable citations contained in the German work from 
the original authorities are not given in full. Other standard works 
are — Baur, Gcsck. d. ckrisllichcn Kirchc (1863); Guericke, Handluch 
der Kirchcngcsck., voL ii. (Leipsic, 1866), which treats the subject 
from the Lutheran standpoint ; Hagenbaeh, Hist, of lief, in Ger- 
many and Sicitmrland (Clark’s For. Tlieol. Lib., 2 vols., 1879), 
written in sympathy with the Zwinglian movement; Dollinger, 

2?/e Reformation , 3 vols. (1851), treating solely of the Lutheran 
movement; Ranke, Deutsche Gcsch. im Zcitalter d. Ref, 5 vols.; 
Maurenbrecher, Gcsch. d. hath. Ref, vol. i (1517-34), 1880. The 
Annates Ecclcsiastiei of Baynaldns, the continnator of Baionius, 
contains original documents. See also Hiiusser’s Gcsch. d. Zcitallers 
der Ref. (1547-1648), 2d ed., by Oncken, 1879, in which the poli- 
tical relations of the movement are succinctly brought out (Eng. 
trans. by Mrs Stage, 1873) ; Monvmenta Reformationis Lutherans;, 
a selection from documents at the Vatican by Cardinal Balan (1883- 
84) ; and Keller’s Die Reformation, und die allcren Reformpartcien 
(Leipsic, 1885). For the confessions successively adopted by the 
different Evangelical and Reformed churches consult SchafPs His- 
tory of the Creeds (1878), chaps, v., vi, and vii The series known 
as Leben und ausgncahlte Scliriften der Vatcr und Rcgrilnder der 
Lutherischcn Kitchen, ed. Nitzsch, 8 vols. (1861-75), gives full bio- 
graphies of the most eminent Evangelical teachers. The corre- 
sponding work for the Reformed Church is the Lcbcn und attsgew. 
Scliriften d. Vatcr u. Bcgr. d. ref. Kirchcn, ed. Hagenbaeh, 10 vols. 
(1857-62). .Other biographies of special interest are— Geiger, Johann 
Rcuchlin, scin Lcbcn u. seine Werhe (Leipsic, 1871), and that of 
Ulrich von Hutten, by Strauss (trans. by Mrs Stage, 1874). 
Hutten’s lVorhs (ed. E. Booking, 7 vols., Leipsic, 1871) and Das 
Ghronihon des Konrad Pelliean (ed. Kiggenbach, Basel, 1877) may 
also be consulted. For the history of the subject in England, see 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, ed. Cattley, _8 vols. (1841) ; Jer. 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain j ed. Barham, 9 vols. 
(1840-41) ; Burnet’s History of the Reformation in England, ed. 
Poeock, 7 vols. (1865) ; and the criticisms contained in vol. iii. of 
S. R. Maitland’s Tracts (1842), and also his Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with the Reformation in England. The Records of the Reforma- 
tion, by Pocock, 2 vols. (1870), contains important original docu- 
ments ; to this work may be added Strype’s Annals, 6 vols. (1822), 
and Memorjals, 7 vols. (1824) ; the works of the Reformers published 
by the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1841-54), and the Zurich Letters, 

3 vols. (same society) ; J. H. Blunt’s Reformation of the Ghureh of 
England (1514-47), 2 vols., 1869-80; and Dixon’s History of the 
Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction 
(1529-48), 2 vols., 1877-80. (J. B. M.) 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
There exist two classes of schools for the reformation and 
industrial training of children in Great Britain and Ireland, 
both under state control when duly certified. Reformatory 
schools are for the better training of juvenile convicted 
offenders ; industrial schools, in which industrial training 
is provided, are chiefly for vagrant and neglected children 
and children not convicted of theft. These schools are of 
modem but gradual growth, the result in part of humane 
endeavours to rescue children from evil courses already 
embarked on or likely to be their lot, in part of the con 
riction that, as a matter of social economy, the expendi- 
ture incurred in early restraint is less costly than the 
punishment of matured crime. 

England and Scotland . — The Acts of Parliament relating 
to reformatory and industrial schools in Great Britain were 
consolidated and amended in 1866 ; and these Acts (29 and 
30 Yici. cc. 117, 118), with local legislation and some ex- 
tension and amendment, govern the two classes of schools 
at the present time. Both reformatory and industrial 
schools are certified by the home secretary upon the appli- 
cation of the managers, and upon a satisfactory inspection 
and report, and subject to a yearly visit by inspectors. In 
both classes industrial training is an essential feature, so 
as to engender industrious habits in the inmates and give 
them the means of earning an honest livelihood. Not 
only local circumstances hut reasonable individual inclina- 
tions are taken into consideration. In rural districts the 
cultivation of the soil and in urban districts local trades 
are obvious, sources of employment; the duties of a sailor 
are taught in training ships near the coast. Occupations 
that create a distaste for labour or that do not provide a 

permanentsonrceofprofitablelahour for adults areavoided. 

ihe managers (often a committee of magistrates) make ali 
necessary rules for the management and discipline of the 
schools, subject to the provisions of the legislature and 
the intervention of the secretary of state. They have the 
appointment of officers. Conformity to the rules and 
residence in the schools maybe enforced by imprisonment 
the application and limits of which vafy soS™ in 
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or offence punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, 
or is sentenced in England by a judge of assize or court of' 
general or quarter sessions or in Scotland by a circuit court 
of justiciary or a sheriff. Youthful offenders receiving a 
conditional pardon may now be sent to a certified reforma- 
tory school. Certified industrial schools receive any child 
apparently under fourteen who is brought by any person 
before justices as answering to any of the following de- 
scriptions ; — if found begging or receiving alms (whether 
actually or under the pretext of selling or offering for sale 
anything) or being in any street or public place for these 
purposes ; if found wandering and not having any home 
or settled place of abode, or proper guardianship, or visible 
means of subsistence; if found destitute, cither being an 
orphan or having a surviving parent who is undergoing 
penal servitude or imprisonment ; if it frequents the com- 
pany of reputed thieves ; if lodging, living, or residing with 
common or reputed prostitutes, or in a house resided in or 
frequented by prostitutes for the purpose of prostitution ; 
if it frequents the company of prostitutes (43 and 44 
Viet. c. 15); where a parent or step-parent represents to 
the magistrates that lie is unable to control a child and 
that he desires that the child be sent to an industrial 
school ; where the guardians of the poor represent that a 
child maintained in a workhouse or pauper school or poor- 
house is refractory or the child of n parent convicted of a 
crime or offence punishable with penal servitude or im- 
prisonment, and that it is desirable that lie be sent to an 
industrial school. To the above cases have to be added 
a child apparently under twelve who is charged with nn 
offence punishable by imprisonment or a less punishment 
but has not been in England convicted* of felony or in 
Scotland for theft; and the children of any woman con- 
victed of a crime after a previous conviction, and under 
her care and control at the time of conviction for the last 
of such crimes who have no visible means of subsistence 
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varions Acts passed since 1S70 school boards have power, with the 
consent of the secretary of state, to contribute to or wholly to 
undertake the establishment, building, and maintenance of in- 
dustrial schools, and a power exists to transfer industrial schools 
from other authorities to school boards, but such schools are sub-, 
ject to the jurisdiction of the secretary of state in the same manner 
as other certified industrial schools. The machinery for bringing 
children, the subjects of certified industrial schools, before the proper 
tribunal for making orders has been and is a vexed question. Legis- 
lative powers given to “any one " are apt to fall into abeyance or 
into the hands of the police. School boards have a discretionary 
power to appoint officers to bring children before justices to he 
sent to industrial schools (33 and 34 Viet. c. 75, s. 36). A school 
board or school attendance committee (as the local authority) is 
required, after due warning to the parents, to complain to a court 
of summary jurisdiction of the non-attendance of a child coming 
within the elementary education Acts, and mnst so complain at 
the instance of any person. The court may then make an attend- 
ance order for the child at some certified efficient school, and, in 
case of non-compliance, may order the child to be sent to a certified 
day or other industrial school. The expenses of industrial schools, 
established by or contributed to by school boards, form part of the 
general expenses of the school fond. As in the case of other in- 
dustrial schools, parents are liable to contribution, and where a 
child is ordered upon complaint made bv a school attendance com- 
mittee to be sent to a certified industrial school the council, guard- 
ians, or sanitary authority appointing such committee have, on 
the recommendation of the committee, the same power of contri- 
buting towards the maintenance as if they were a school hoard (42 
and 43 Viet. c. 48, s. 4). 

In 1876 a fresh class of industrial schools was introduced called 
“certified day industrial schools,” in relation to which prison 
authorities and school boards have the same powers as in the case 
of industrial schools ; and towards the custody, industrial training, 
elementary education, and meals of children attending these schools 
parliament may contribute a sum limited to Is. per head per week, 
on conditions recommended by the secretary of state, with a limited 
power over the contribution 'of parents, 'in certain cases of non- 
compliance with an attendance order the child is sent to a day 
industrial school rather' than to an industrial school of the class 
described above (39 and 40 Viet. c. 79, s. 16). In large cities day 
industrial schools are calculated to be of great service in dealing 
with the class of poor neglected children. The children are found 
to be managed without much difficulty, and to respond to any 
efforts made on their behalf ; they compare favourably with children 
kept for years in close confinement, and are often their superiors 
in spirit and intelligence (27th Report ol inspector). Another de- 
scription of certified schools has sprang up in connexion with 
school boards, — “truant schools.” The few which at present are 
established in London and some large towns arc on the whole doing 
a good work. The necessary adaptation of certified industrial 
schools to the school-board sykera must necessitate the placing of 
all reformatory and industrial schools on a clearer system of classi- 
fication. Crime must he distinguished from pauperism. However 
crime may arise from neglect of parents, it is neither desirable nor 
fair to compel as the price of poverty children unconvicted of crime 
to associate with juvenile delinquents even after the punishment 
of crime has ceased. On the other hand, the actual incarceration 
of boys and girls in a jail should be avoided as far as possible. 

The total number of schools under Government inspection at 
the close of 18S3 was 200, viz., 61 reformatory and 139 industrial 
schools, of which last 7 were specially certified as truant and 12 
as day industrial schools. The number of children under detention 
in 1883 in reformatory schools in Great Britain was 6657, at a total 
school expenditure of £126,122, of which £S5,635 was paid by the 
treasury, £6140 by parents, £23,183 by rates, and £4943 by sub- 
scriptions and legacies. In industrial schools the number was 
18,780 and the expenditure £359,821, of which £176,733 was paid 
by the treasury, £17,596 by parents, £40,052 by rates, £65,542 by 
school hoards, and £42,129 by subscriptions. The total admissions 
(excluding transfers) to reformatory schools to the end of 1883 
amounted to 42,669, viz., 34,640 boys and 8029 girls. The total 
discharges (excluding transfers) were 36,111, viz., 29,235 hoys and 
6876 girls. They were disposed of as follows : — 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 


9,962 

9,663 

2,31" 

3314 

13,775 


2115 

lljTTS 


14S 


4,291 

C93 

4,291 

693 




-374 

181 



213 

91 

304 

Died 

781 

299 



941 

223 



29,233 

GST 6 
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The total admissions to industrial schools (excluding transfers) 
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to the end of 1883 were 61,260, viz., 48,959 boys and 12,301 girls. 
The total discharges (excluding transfers) were 42,412, viz., 33,877 
boys and 8535 girls. They were disposed of as follows : 



Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Employment or service 

12,513 

524S 


To friends 

10,212 

1995 

12,207 

Emigrated 

737 

130 

867 

Sent to sea 

5,325 


5,325 

Enlisted 

921 


921 

-Discharged as diseased, or on special 
grounds 

S59 

231 

1,140 

Committed to reformatories 

SS5 

153 

i;o3s 

Died 

1,405 

557 

1,962 

Absconded, and not recovered 

1,020 

171 

1,191 


33,877 

8535 

42,412 


Ireland . — Reformatory schools were established in Ireland in 
1858, and ten years afterwards were placed mainly on their present 
footing (Irish Reformatory Schools Act, 1868) j whilst the estab- 
lishment and regulation of industrial schools were provided for by 
the Industrial Schools Act (Ireland), 1868, extending to Ireland, 
with certain modifications, the English Act of 1866. The differ- 
ences between the Acts applicable in Ireland and Great Britain 
relate chiefly to minor matters. The rule requiring a young offender 
or a child to be sent to a school under the same religions manage- 
ment is much more rigid in Ireland than in Great Britain, and flie 
Irish Act does not limit the power of sending a child under ten 
to a reformatory school where the child has not been previously 
charged with an offence punishable with penal servitude or im- 
prisonment. The power to contract with managers for the recep- 
tion and maintenance of young offenders is in general vested in 
grand juries and in some town councils. The number of reforma- 
tory schools in Ireland at the close of 1883 was 9, viz., 5 for 
hoys and 4 for girls, with 907 hoys and 192 girls. Of industrial 
schools there were 62, viz., 17 for hoys, 44 for girls, and 1 for young 
boys and girls, with a total of 2409 boys and 3759 girls. The 
disposal on discharge follows the lines given in the tables for Great 
Britain. Much the larger proportion of girls in industrial schools 
in Ireland, as might he anticipated, find their subsequent career in 
employment or service, or are placed out through friends. Emigra- 
tion also is absolutely far larger (and has been from the establish- 
ment of industrial schools) in the case of girls than of boys. The 
reported results of the training of girls discharged from reformatoiy 
schools are very satisfactory, and among the 1526 girls discharged 
during the three years 1880-82 there was only one conviction for 
crime during 1883. The total receipts for the maintenance of 
reformatory schools in 1883 were £28,116, of which £17,555 was 
contributed by the treasury vote and £7920 from local rates. The 
average cost per head for maintenance (including rent and dis- 
osal) Was £23, 9s. for boys and £27, 2s. 2d. for girls. For in- 
nstrial schools the receipts in 1883 were £126,820, of which the 
treasury contributed £77,259 and. rates £27,960. Parental con- 
tributions to reformatory and industrial schools were £1018. 

United States . — The institutions in the United States and of 
other civilized countries, having for their object or effort the 
reclamation of the young, are too closely connected with the educa- 
tion of poor and destitute children generally to allow of examination 
here, or of useful comparison with the reformatory and industrial 
schools of Great Britain nnder state control. 

In 1882 a royal commission -was issued to inquire into 
the management generally of all certified reformatories and 
industrial schools in the United Kingdom. The commission, 
in the following year, suggested a simplification of the law 
and the removal of some anomalies and defects, including 
the vexed question as to the treatment of hoys and girls 
in relation to imprisonment, and the distinctions already ad- 
verted to. The co mmis sioners expressed their opinion that 
these schools were having a salutary effect in reducing the 
amount both of juvenile and of adult crime. The memor- 
anda of the earl of Dalhousie and Lord Norton attached to 
the Report are worthy of special attention. (j. E. d.) 

REFORMED CHURCHES, the designation of those 
Protestant bodies who adopted the tenets of Zwingli (and 
later of Calvin), as distinguished from those of the Lutheran 
or Evangelical divines. Compare Presbyterianism, Rb- 
formation, and Germany, vol. x. p. 469. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA (Dutch), 
formerly the Eeformed Protestant Dutch Church, a reli- 
gious denomination which arose in Holland in the 16th 
century. See Presbyterianism, vol. xix. p. 698 sq. 

REFRACTION. See Light and Optics. 

REFRIGERATION. See Ice and Preserved Food. 
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REGALIA, insignia of royalty used at the coronation Janies V., and the sword of state was presented to King James IV. 
of the sovereign and other great state ceremonials. The ' n *507 by Pope Julius II. V lien Cromwell invaded .Scotland tlio 
regalia of England were in very early times deposited for 
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regalia of England were in very early times deposited for 
security in some religious house dependent oa the crown, 
most generally in the treasury of the Temple. The. first 
mention of their being deposited in the Tower of London 
is in the reign of Henry IIL, who on liis return from 
France in 1230 commanded the bishop of Carlisle to 
replace the jewels in the Tower as they had been before. 
From his time down to the present the regalia (with the 
exception of the ancient crowu of Edward the Confessor, 
long retained in Westminster Abbey) hare been generally in 
the Tower under the care of a keeper, but both Henry IH. 
and several of his successors, when in money difficulties, 
had recourse to the expedient of pawning the crown 
jewels to raise a loan. Originally the keeper was appointed 
by letters patent at a Stated salary of £50 per annum, 
which was so largely increased by perquisites that in the 
time of Henry VHT. it amounted to about £1500. The 
office had attached to it important privileges, and was 
frequently held by persons of distinction. At the Restora- 
tion many of the perquisites were abolished, and since 
that period the duties have been merged in those of the 
lord chamberlain, who appoints a person to have charge of 
the regalia in the Tower. To make up for the decrease in 
the perquisites of the office, the regalia were first in the 
rergu of Charles 23. allowed to be exhibited in public, 
the profits accruing being given to the person appointed 
by the lord chamberlain to have charge of the regalia 
They were originally kept in a small building in the south 
side of the White Tower, till the reign of Charles I., when 
tbty were transferred to a strong chamber in the Martin 
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from tho crown room in Edinburgh Castle to bis castle of Dimnoitnr. 
one of tho strongest fortresses m Scotland. During its aie^o by 
Cromwell they were carried from it by a stratagem clcrfred l>y the 
wife of the governor and tho wife of the minister of liinnefi, nnd 
buried under tho flagstones in KinnciT church, where they remained 
titi the Restoration. From the Restoration till the Union they 
were deposited in the crown room of Edinburgh Castle. After tho 
Union they lay locked in a chest until 1818, when they were fust 
publicly exhibited. Sec also tho articles Couoxatjo.v, Chows; 
eud ScuiTHE. 

REGENSBURG. Sec Ratjsbox. 

REGENT. The position of a regent as an administrator 
of the realm (luring the minority or incapacity of the king 
is one unknown to the common law. “In judgment of Jaw 
the king, as king, cannot bo said to be a minor, for when 
the royal body politic of the king doth meet with the 
natural capacity in one person the whole body shall have 
the quality of the royal politic, which is the greater and 
more worthy and wherein is no minority. For ovnie wtim 
coiifinrf in sc minus" (Coke upon Littleton, -13a). For 
reasons of necessity a regency, however anomalous it may 
be in strict law, has frequently been constituted both in 
England and Scotland There arc fifteen instances in 
English history, t he earliest of which is the apiwintment 
of the earl of Pembroke with the assent of the loyal barons 
on the accession of Ilcnry III. Whether or not the 
sanction of parliament is necessary for the appointment is 
a que.stion which has been much discussed. Lord Coke 
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recommends that the office should depend on the will of 
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in the king power to appoint a regent under the sign 
manual, such regent to be one of certain named members 
of the royal family. The remaining provisions closely 
followed those of the Act of George IL In 1788 the 
insanity of the king led to the introduction of a Regency 
Bill. In the course of the debate in the House of Lords 
the duke of York disclaimed on behalf of the prince of 
Wales any right to assume the regency without the consent 
of parliament. The necessity for the authority of parlia- 
ment in the particular circumstances was much discussed, 
ns a reference to the parliamentary history of the time will 
show. Owing to the king’s recovery the bill ultimately 
dropped. On a return of the malady in 1810 the Act of 
51 Geo. III. c. 1 was passed, appointing the prince of 
Wales regent during the king’s incapacity. The royal 
assent was given by commission authorized by resolution 
of both Houses. By this Act no council of regency was 
appointed. There was no restriction on the regent’s 
authority over treaties, peace and war, or parliament, as in 
the previous Acts, but his power of granting peerages, 
offices, and pensions was limited. At the accession of 
William IV. the duchess of Kent was, by 1 Will. IV. c. 2, 
appointed regent, if necessary, until the Princess Victoria 
should attain the age of eighteen. No council of regency 
was appointed. By 1 Viet. c. 72 lords justices were nomin- 
ated as a kind of regency council without a regent in case 
the successor to the crown should be out of the realm at 
the queen’s death. They were restricted from granting 
peerages, and from dissolving parliament without directions 
from the- successor. The last Regency Act was passed 
after the marriage of the queen. By 3 <fc 4 Viet. c. 52 
Prince Albert was appointed regent in case any of the 
queen’s children should succeed to the crown under the 
age of eighteen. The only restraint on his authority was 
the usual prohibition to assent to any bill repealing the 
Act of Settlement, «fec. By 10 Geo. TV. c. 7 the office of 
regent-of the United Kingdom cannot be held by a Roman 
Catholic. A similar disability is imposed in most, if not 
all, Regency Acts. 

REGGIO DI CALABRIA, a city of Italy, in the pro- 
jnnee of its own name, formerly Calabria Ulteriore Prima, 
is admirably situated on the Strait of Messina some miles 
farther south than the city of Messina on the other side. 
It is the terminus of the railway round the south-east 
coast from Bari ; a scheme for a line along the west coast 
to Naples received legislative sanction in 1879. The 
luxuriant gardens and orchards of Reggio have been cele- 
brated for centuries, and the climate is so warm that even 
the date-palm occasionally ripens its fruit. The old city 
was in great part destroyed by the earthquake of 1783, and 
it is now built on a regular plan, with broad streets run- 
ning north and south and cross streets climbing the hill 
from the seaside. Besides the cathedral (rebuilt since the 
earthquake), the principal edifices are the chamber of com- 
merce, the new comizio agrario, the castle on the height, 
the Renaissance Palazzo Musitano Guerrera, and the 
Gothic Villa Leo. Local manufactures are essences, 
scented waters, silks, and byssus gloves, caps, and shoes. 
Extensive improvements have since 1870 been made on 
the port of Reggio both by the municipality and the 
Government ; in 1883 787 vessels (209,717 tons) entered 
and 713 (207,179) cleared. Oil, lemons, and similar fruits, 
essences, silk, and grain are the staple exports. The 
population of Reggio was, in 1881, 23,853 in the city, or 
including the various suburban villages— Sbarre (3622), 
Santa Catarina (1147), &c.— 35,437, and in the commune 
39,296. 

A colony, mainly of Chalcidians, partly of Messenians from the 
Peloponnesus, settled at Rhcgium (Rogium) in the 8th century b. c. 
About 494 b.c. Anaxilas, a member of the llessenian party, made 


himself master both of Regium and Zancle (Messina). In 427 it 
joined the Athenians against Syracuse, hut in 415 it remained 
neutral. An attack which it made on Dionysius of Syracuse 
in 399 was the beginning of a great struggle which in 387 re- 
sulted in its complete destruction and the dispersion of its in- 
habitants as slaves. Restored by the younger Dionysius under 
the name of Fhccbias, the colony soon recovered its prosperity 
and resumed its original designation. In 280, when Pyrrhus in- 
vaded Italy, the Regines admitted within their walls a Roman 
garrison of Campanian troops ; these mercenaries revolted, 
massacred the male citizens, and held possession of the city till 
in 270 they were besieged and destroyed by the Roman consul 
Genuoins. Though one of the cities promised by the triumvirs 
to the veterans, fiegium escaped through the favour of Octavius 
.(hence Regium Julinm). Alario (410 a.d.), Totila (549), and 
Robert Guiscard (1060) all occupied the city. It was at Reggio 
that Joseph Bonaparte received the title of king of the Two Sicilies. 
In 1860 the Bourbon garrison surrendered to the Garibaldians. 


REGGIO NELL’ EMILIA, a city and episcopal see of 
Italy, in the province of Reggio nel! Emilia (up till 
1859 part of the ducky of Modena), is situated on the 
line of the old Via iEmilia, 17 miles by rail south-east of 
Parma. It is a large, well-built, and flourishing place 
with a population in 1881 of 18,634 (commune 56,031) 
within the circuit of its walls. Among the points of 
principal interest are the Piazza Maggiore, with the statue 
of the river Crostolo ; the cathedral, which was founded in 
857 a.d. but dates mainly from the 15th century; the co- 
cathedral basilica of San Prospero, with its six old Lom- 
bard lions in front ; the public library, which contains the 
published and unpublished works of Spallanzani; the 
museum, in which are preserved the same naturalist’s 
collections; the large municipal theatre, famous for its 
operas throughout Italy; and the municipal “ palace,” with 
the statue of Caecilius Metellus. In -the neighbourhood 
of the city there is an extensive model lunatic asylum as 
well as a large poorkouse. The house in which Ariosto 
was born in the Corso della Ghiara is now municipal 
property. Horse-races are held at Reggio every year. 

Regium Lepidi or Regium Lepidium was probably founded by 
jEmilius Lepidus at the time of the construction of the -ffimilian 
Way. .It was during the Roman period a flourishing municipium, 
hut never became a colony ; and, though the namo is frequently 
mentioned in the course of tlie civil war, it is associated with no 
event more interesting than tlie assassination of M. Brutus, the 
father of Cresar’s friend and foe. The bishoprio dates from 450 A.p. 
Under the Lombards the town was the seat of dukes and counts ; in 
the 12th and 13th centuries it formed a flourishing republic, busied 
in surrounding itself with walls (1209), controlling the -Crostolo 
and constructing navigable canals to the Po, coining money of its 
own, and establishing prosperous schools. About 1290 it first passed 
Into the hands of Obizzo d’Este, and the authority of the same 
family was after many vicissitudes more formally recognized in 
1409. In tho contest for liberty which began in 1796 and closed 
with annexation to Piedmont in 1869 Reggio took vigorous part. 
Besides Ariosto, the city has given birth to Secchi the astronomer 
and Prospero dementi the sculptor ; and the poet Boiardo was 
governor of’Reggio for many years before his death m 1494. 

REGIOMONTANUS (1436-1476). The real name of 
this astronomer was Johann MBilee, hut from his birth- 
place, Konigsberg, a small town in Franconia, he called 
himself Joh. de Monteeegio. The namo Regiomontanus 
occur for the first time on the title page of his Scnpta, pub- 
lished in 1544, but be has since become best known by it. 
He was born in June 1436 and became the pupil of Purbach 
at the university of Vienna, and jointly with him endea- 
voured, with such imperfect instruments as they could 
construct, to test the accuracy of the Alphonsme tobies 
of the motions of the planets. After Furbachs death 
Regiomontanus finished and pubbshed bis Epitome in 
Ftolemxi Almagestnm, but, having in the meantime become 
acquainted with Cardinal Bessarion, who was anxious to 
spread the knowledge of the Greek literature among the 
Western nations, he proceeded with him to Italy m 1462, 
and for the following eight years devoted a great deal or 
time to the study of the Greek language and to collecting 
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Greek manuscripts. He returned from Italy in 1471 and 
settled at Nuremberg, at that time one of the chief centres 
of German industry and literary life. Here he became 
associated with Bernhard Walther (1430-1504), a wealthy 
patrician and an enthusiastic astronomer. An observatory 
was erected, and the finest instruments the skilful artisans 
of Nuremberg could make were regularly used by the two 
friends for observing the heavens. Clocks driven by 
weights were here used for the first time for scientific 
purposes, the influence of refraction in altering the 
apparent places of the stars better appreciated, Venus 
substituted for th8 moon as a connecting link between 
observations of the sun and of stars, and other improve- 
ments introduced in practical astronomy. Regiomontanus 
also published a number of calendars and ephemerides, 
which induced Pope Sixtus IV. to summon him to Rome 
to assist in reforming the confused calendar. He died 
very shortly after his arrival in Rome, July 6, 1476. 


In 1464 Regiomontanus finished a work on trigonometry, which 
science had made considerable progress among the Arabians blit 
had to be reinvented in Europe. The work was, however, never 
printed till 1533 {Dc TriangxUis libri qjtinque), probably because 
the author, after introducing the use of tangents, had wished to 
re-wnte his book, bnt was prevented from doing so by his early 
*™th. « , 0la Tabula; Dircctionum, (Nuremberg, 1475) there is 
a table of tangents {tabula fccunda). His inatramonts and obser- 
-rations at Nuremberg are described in a posthumous work, —Scrivla 
darissim malhematici JoJl Bcgiomontani (Nuremberg, 1544) 
Theephemendes and calendars were published partly in German 
{Stag infer Johann, von Kunspcrk's tcuUxchcr Kalcndcr), partly in 
Latin (Ephcmendcs Astronomical, Nuremberg, 1473 or 1475, for 
lo™ ^ CaTS 14 ^? -1506 I Kalcniarium Novum, Nuremberg 1474 re- 
j tlmes and translated into German and Italfm). The 
German geographer Martin Behem made these calendar known 
S‘ h ?? 1 ? ish and Portuguese navigatom, “eybeS 
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necessary. Tlie difference between filing and registration is that 
the documents filed are filed without alteration, while only an 
epitome is usually registered. The Judicature Act, 1873, created 
district registries in the chief towns, the district registrar havin"an 
authority similar to that of a registrar of the Supreme Court. ° In 
the Admiralty Division cases of account nro usually referred to tlio 
registrar and merchants. The registration in the central office of 
the supreme court of judgments affecting lands, writs of execution 
recognizances, and lites pmdcnlcs in England, and the registration 
in Scotland of abbreviates of adjudications and of inhibitions arc 
governed by special legislation. All these are among the incum- 
brances for which search is made on investigating a title. Their 
satisfaction and discharge is also registered. The Conveyancing 
Act, 1882, provides for a certificate by tlio proper officer of the 
existence or non-exiatenco of entries of judgments, deeds, and other 
matters or documents made in the central office. The certificate is 
conclusive in favour of a purchaser. Decisions of criminal courts 
are said to be recorded, not registered, oxcopt in the case of courts 
of summary jurisdiction, in which, by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, a register of convictions is kept. Probates of wills and 
letters of administration, which are really judicial derisions, are 
registered in the principal or district registries of the Probate 
Division. In Scotland registration is used for giving a s umm ary 
remedy on obligations without action by means of tho fiction of a 
judicial decision having boon given establishing the obligation 
A clause of registration is introduced in deeds importing Sbliga- 
registers available for this kinj of ref istraton 
lull bo found in Watson, Into Did., s.v, “Registration " 

Land. —Registration in its relation to land is cither of title or of 
assurances. A register of title bears on the face of it the name and 
description of a plot of land with more or less particularity tlio 
wT Cr ’ and thochnrgea and easements to which tlioland 
A IE “ 5° behind the entry except in case of fraud. 
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for the coantv of Middlesex (7 Anne c. 20), for the "West Riding 
of Yorkshire (2 & 3 Anne c. 4), and for the Hast Riding ana 
Kingston-unon-Hull (6 Anne c. 35). Similar provisions were not 
applied to the North Riding until 8, Geo. II. c. 6. The Yorkshire 
Acts were consolidated and amended by tho Yorkshire Registries 
Act, 1884. “ Under these Acts, all deeds are to be adjudged 
fraudulent and void against any subsequent purchaser or mort- 
gagee for valuable consideration, unless a memorial of such deeds 
Wduly registered before the registering of the memorial of the 
deed under which such subsequent purchaser or mortgagee shall 
claim" (Williams, Real Properly, pt. i. eh. x.). Priority thus 
depends upon the date of registration. The Acts do not extend to 
copyholds, to leaseholds for a term not exceeding twenty-one years, 
or to chambers in an Inn of Court. The full operation of the 
Registry Acts has been to a certain extent affected by the doctrines 
of equity that an equitable mortgage by deposit of deeds is valid 
without registration, and that notice of a prior unregistered deed 
is within limits equivalent to registration. “ It shall only be in 
cases where the notice is so dcanv proved as to make it fraudu- 
lent in the purchaser to tako and register a conveyance in pre- 
judice to the known title of another that we will snfTer’tho registered 
deed to be affected" (Sir William Grant in Wyatt r. Harwell, 
19 Vcsey’s Reports, 438). On this subject the Yorkshire Registries 
Act, 1884, provides by § 14 tliat “all priorities given by this Act 
shall have full effect in all cases except in cases of actual fraud, and 
all persons claiming thereunder any legal or equitable interests 
shall be entitled to corresponding priorities, and no such ]>erse« 
shall lose any such priority merely 'in consequence of his having been 
affected with actual or constructive notice, except in cases of actual 
fraud.” The Act provides for an oQicial search of the same nature 
as that introduced by the Conveyancing Act, 1882, and for tho 
entry of a caveat against registration by any person interested. 
Passing to general registration, a general registry of deeds was 
recommended by the real property commissioners’ in 1830. Tho 
royal commission of 1854 reported in 1857 in favour of general 
registration of title. In pureuance of thi3 report the Land 
Registry Act, 1852 (“ Lord Westbury’s Act 1 '), was passed. It 
provided for the optional registration of such titles to freeholds 
and leaseholds in freeholds as a court of equity should hold to be 
marketable. It was of Hale importance in practice on account of its 
making a marketable title (i.f., such a title as the court would 
compel an unwilling purchaser to accept) and a definition of 
boundaries necessary, and of its not giving an indefeasible title in 
effect, though it docs so in name, until there had been dealing with 
the land for valuable consideration subsequent to registration. 
The Act is still law as to titles registered under it and not re- 
registered under the Act of 1875. On the same day as the Land 
Registry Act was passed the Declaration of Title Act, 18C2, under 
which power is given to nny person entitled to apply for the 
registration of an indefeasible title under the Land Registry Act to 
apply to the Court of Chancery for a declaration of title, and the 
court, on proof of a marketable title, is to issue a certificate of title 
under the seal of tho court Tho Land Registry Act was con- 
demned by the report of a royal commission in 1870. In 1875 
some of the recommendations of tho commission were adopted in 
the Land Transfer Act, 1575 (“Lord Cairns's Act"), tho latest 
general enactment on the subject. The Act of 1875 allows tho 
optional registration of a title loss than marketable, and the land 
certificate delivered to the proprietor is to state whether his title 
be absolute, qualified, or possessory. Two or more persons may be 
registered ns joint proprietors. No notice of any trust is to appear 
on the register. To bo registered land must be cither freehold or 
leasehold for an nnexpired term of at least twenty-one years. 
Land, in Middlesex or Yorkshire registered under tho Act ceases to 
be within the jurisdiction of the local registries. A caution against 
registration may be lodged by any person interested. The Act 
established an office ofland registry under a registrar appointed by 
the lord chancellor. There was also a power of creating district 
registries, if necessary. The Act, like its predecessor, nas been 
very little used. A compulsory system of registration of title in 
England lias been so universally recognized as expedient that its 
adoption can only bo a question of rime. The chief difficulties in 
the way of a reform arc the objection of the lnndowncrs to pub- 
licity of transactions in land, the expense, greater than in other 
countries or in the colonies, arising from the complexity of tho 
English law of real property, and, not least, tho conservative 
instincts of tho legal profession. One effect of registration will 
he to much, diminish the importance of the legal doctrines of 
Possession and Limitation (q.v.). “It is a grave question 
whether tho establishment of titles by long possession is consistent 
with a completo and efficient system of registration. In Scotland, 
where there is such a system, there is nothing answering to our 
Statute of Limitations as regards land" (Pollock, Land Laics, 109). 1 ' 


1 5 21 of the Act of 1ST.! In fact proTlics that “a title to any land advene to 
or In derogation of the title of the rcgPtcred proprietor shall not bo acquired by 
any length of possei«Ion,” with an exception la favour of an adverse claim where 
the registered title U possessory only. 
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Another effect will he the recurrence to the primitive le>ml con- 
ception of the transfer of land as a matter of public notoriety. In 
Ireland a registry of assurances was established by 6 Anne c. 2 (Ir.). 
23 & 29 Viet. c. 8S constitutes a limited registry of title in the 
record of title to land which has been tile subject of conveyance or 
declaration by the Landed Estates Court. In Scotland tho present 
system of registration of assurances has existed since the reign of 
James VI. The Act 1C17 c. 16 created a public register for 
registering within three-score days instalments of sasine as well as 
reversions and other writs affecting heritable property. The Act 
established a general register of sasincs at Edinburgh and local 
registers. The latter were abolished by 31 k 32 Tick c. 64. 
Modern Acts commencing in 1845 and consolidated in 1868 by 31 
k 32 Viet. c. 101 dispense with sasine and the instrument 
of sasine. The recording of a conveyance with a warrant of 
registration indorsed now constitutes’ infeftment. Either the 
whole or part of a deed may be registered. Probative leases of 
thirty-one or more years may bo registered under 20 k 21 Viet, 
c. 20. As to entails see Entail, writs affecting land held in 
burgage before 1874 must bo registered in the burgh register 
of sasmes (37 k 3S Vick c. 94, § 25). The lord clerk register’s 
duties under the Act of 1617 were transferred to the deputy clerk 
register by 42 k 43 Vickc. 44 (see Watson, Law Diet., s.v r. “Deeds,” 
“ Registration”). In most of the British colonies land registration 
of some kind exists. The Indian Registration Act, I860, steers a 
middle course between compulsory and optional registration. The 
registration of some assurances is compulsory, of others optional. 
In Australia a system of compulsory registration of title was 
introduced by Sir R. R. Torrens, and, after having been first 
adopted by the legislature of South Australia in 1S58, has been 
generally applied by the other Australian colonies since that time. 
Under the South Australian Act a certificate of title is cancelled and 
regrantod on transfer. Instruments are not effectual until registra- 
tion and indorsement according to statutory forms. Mortgages 
. have priority according to the date of registration, irrespective of 
notice. The registrar may demand the deposit of a map. In the 
United States registration of assurances is nnircrsal, but registration 
of title is not so generally adopted. At the date of writing, a bill 
for the compulsory registration of title is before the New York 
legislature. For the purpose of dealing with public lands of the 
United States a register of the land office is appointed in each land 
district. Returns from each land office are made to the general 
land office. 

Ships. — Tho registration of ships in the British empire (other 
than fishing boats, the registration of which is governed by special 
legislation) now depends upon the Merchant Shipping Acts. The 
register is open only to British ships, and not more than sixty-four 
persons can ho registered as owners of any ship. One registered 
owner may, however, represent tho beneficial title of any number 
of persons'. No notice of a trust can he entered on the register. 
Mortgages must he registered in tho statutory form in order to be 
good against registered transferees and mortgagees. The registrar 
is generally in.tlie United Kingdom the principal officer of customs 
for any port, abroad such person as may be named by order in 
council. The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, established a “general 
register and record of seamen'’ under a registrar-general of seamen. 
Tho Merchant Shipping Act, 1872, extended both tho name and 
authority of this officer. Since that Act ho has been called the 
registrar-general of shipping and seamen. Returns of shipping 
and seamen are transmitted to him by the local registrars. In the 
United States the registration of ships depends upon a series of 
Acts of Congress beginning iu 1792. Seo Revised Statutes, § 4131. 
A register of seamen is kept by tho shipping commissioner (Act of 
7tli June 1872, c. 322). 

Rills of Sale. — By tho BilLs of Sale Acts, 1878 and 1882, every 
bill of sale is to bo registered within seven clear days after the 
execution thereof, or, if it is executed in any plncc out of England, 
then within seven clear days after the time at which it would iu 
tile ordinary course of post arrive ii> England if posted immediately 
after execution. A bill must ho re-registered every five years, if 
still existing. An affidavit of the time of its execution, of its due 
execution and attestation, and containing a description of the 
residence and occupation of tho person making the bill and of every 
attesting witness, must he filed with the registrar within seven 
days A transfer or assignment of a registered hill of sale need 
not bo registered. Tho duties of registrar are performed by a 
master of the Supreme Court attached to the Queen’s Bench Division 
of tho High Court of Justice. Provision is made for the transmis- 
sion of bills of sale mado by persons or affecting goods outsido tho 
London bankruptcy district to the registrars of the proper county 
courts. Tho register may bo searched by any person on payment 
of a fee of one shilling. Similar provisions arc contained in tho 
Irish Acts of 1879 and 18S3. Bills of sale are unknown in 

Scotland. ' . 

Births , Baptisms, Marriages, Deaths, Burials. — The registration 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials is said to have been first intro- 
dueea by Tliomns Cromwell when vicar-general in 1522, but it is 
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only in comparatively modem times tliat the registration has been 
fully carried out. The registration of births, Ac., in the United 
Kingdom depends upon a large body' of statutory liw.^ Baptisms, 
marriages, and burials are usually registered at the time of their 
occurrence, births and deaths within a certain time afterwards. 
The English Act 35 & 36 Viet c. 36 forbids the charging of any 
fee foT registration of baptism. The law of registration of births 
and. deaths is consolidated for England by 37 k 38 Viet c. 88, for 
Ireland by 43 ic 44 Viet c. 13. In Scotland it depends upon 17 
& 18 Viet. c. SO, as amended by later Acts. The registration of 
marriages in England depends chiefly upon 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, and- 
6 & 7 VOL IV. c. 85 ; in Ireland upon 7 & 8 Viet. c. 81 (as to 
Protestants), 26 k 27 Viet c. 90 (as to Homan Catholics ) ; in 
Scotland upon 17 & 18 Viet. c. 80. The chief official charged 
with the administration of the Acts is the registrar-general of 
births, deaths, and matriages ; in Scotland the office is held by 
the deputy clcrk-registeT. In the United States the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths is, with a few exceptions such os 
births and deaths at sea and marriages abroad, the subject of 
State and not United States legislation. Burials are regnlated in 
England by the Burial Acts, especially the Kegistration of Burials 
Act, 1864, in Scotland by 18 & 19 Yict. c. 68. Chapels belonging 
to nonconformist bodies may be certified to the registrar-general 
(see Nonconformity). There are few enactments dealing with 
the snbject of this paragraph which extend to the United Kingdom. 
Those which do so are of a special nature, such as Acts affecting 
friendly societies and officers and soldiers abroad. A Registration 
Act embracing the United Kingdom is much needed. 

Companies.— Under the Companies Act, 1862, and subsequent 
Companies Acts (most of which apply to the United Kingdom), 
commercial companies as distinguished from associations of other 
kinds must be registered. Any company requiring to be registered 
and not registered is an illegal association, and its members 
cannot take advantage of the limitation of liability and other 
benefits conferred by the Acts. The register is nnder the charge of 
the registrar-general of joint stock companies or such other registrar 
as the Board of Trade may appoint. The register must contain (1) 
the memorandum of association, including the name and objects of 
the proposed company and the place where its registered office is 
situate ; (2) the articles of association ; (3) a list of members and 
shareholders (or directors where there arc no shareholders) and a 
°U he amo ? nt H 4 b r each shareholder, and other 
any or4 *J.° r court confirming the reduction of the 
capital of a company ; (5) any contract duly made in writing by 
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Parliamentary Registration. 

England. — Prior to 1832 the right of parliamentary electors was 
determined at the moment of the tender of the Tote at the election, 
or, in the event of a petition against the return, by a scrutiny, n 
committee of the House of Commons striking off those whoso 
qualification was held to be insufficient, and, on the other hand, 
adding those who, having tendered tlieir votes at the poll, with x 
good title to do so, were rejected at the time.. A conspicuous 
feature of the Reform Act of that year was the introduction of a 
new mode of ascertaining the rights of electors by means of an 
entirely new system of published lists, subject to claims and 
objections, and after due inquiry and revision forming a register of 
voters. In forming a register the services of overseers, already 
existing in every parish, were called into requisition. As regards 
electors in counties, principally freeholders and long-lease-holdcrs 
and £50 tenant farmers, under the Chandos clause, overseers have 
no official knowledge of the persons qualified to vote. Their duty 
towards providing a register of county electors consisted in giving 

f iublic notice, receiving claims and objections, and malting out 
ists of them and forwarding them to the clerk of the peace. 
In boroughs their primary duty was to make out lists, their rate 
books as overseers giving them the knowledge of persons entitled 
under the Reform Act to -vote as £10 rated occnpiers, to which 
subsequent claims were added or objections made. In old 
boroughs where freemen were entitled, independently of the 
then new occupation franchise, the town clerk prepared the lists. 
Barristers were appointed to revise the lists, which eventually 
formed the -register of voters for the ensuing year for counties and 
boroughs. 

This procedure still forms the basis of registration, but subject 
to important alterations since made. Although the Act of 1832 
was most carefully drawn, its provisions minutely indicating every 
step to be taken for the formation of a register, accompanied by 
precise forms, it was found insufficient in practice ; and accord- 
mglya Registration Act was passed in 1843 (6 & 7 Yict. c. 15), by ‘ 
which forms of precept were issued by clerks of the peace, ana 
town clerks to overseers, telling them in a compendious form what 
they were to do, and providing them with the necessary forms for 
all cases. The Representation of the People Act in 1867 introduced 
very important changes in the franchise, — in counties by introdne- 
r CCU ^L- lOIl -3 Ua H flca1;ion distinct from, any previous descrip- 
l ° f either in connty or borough, but having somewhat 
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enacted that a uniform household franchise and a uniform lodger 
franchise at elections shall he established in all counties and 
boroughs throughout tho United Kingdom, and every man pos- 
sessed of a household qualification or a lodger qualification shall, if 
the qualifying premises he situated in a county in England or Scot- 
land, be entitled to bo registered ns a voter, and, when registered, 
to voto at an election for such county, and, if tho qualifying pro- 
mises ho situated in a county or borough in Ireland, bo entitled to 
bo registered as a voter and, when registered, to vote at an election 
for such county or borough. 

A main practical effect of the Act of 1884 was to extend to 
counties tho franchise previously confined to boroughs in respect 
of inhabitant occupiers of dwelling houses, and in respect of the 
occupation of lodgings. At the samo time the franchise in respect 
of occupation of lands and tenements (other than a household 
franchise) was assimilated in boroughs and counties and fixed at 
£10 a j'oar. Independently of this extension to counties and 
assimilation of tho household and lodger franchise, provision was 
made for extending the franchise to many cases of tho inhabitancy 
of houses by persons who, in consequence of filling offices or serving 
others or of tho tenure of tho house, were deprived of tho franchiso, 
not being in law occupiers. This is commonly spohen of as the 
service franchise. On tho other hand restrictions wore placed on 
faggot votes in respect of rent charges. Moreover, a man is not 
entitled by virtue of the Act to bo registered as a county voter in 
respect of the occupation of any dwelling house, land, or tenement 
situate in a borough. This Act was shortly followed by tho 
•Registration Act, 1885, assimilating the registration law applicable 
to the borough and county occupation franchises. _ 

The procedure for the formation of the register, as well in 
counties as in boroughs, is still very complicated. In counties 
there are two clnsscs of persons entitled to bo registered — the ono 
ownership voters, tlio other occupation voters. General but 
detailed instructions are sent by the clerk of tho peace to overseers, 
accompanied by forms and copies of tho existing register. On or 
before tho 20th June tho overseers publish the ownership portion 
of the then existing register for the parish, at the samo time giving 
notice in a prescribed form that all persons entitled to ho registered 
in counties in respect of the ownership of property within tho parish 
and not upon the register, or whoso qualification or address has 
changed, who are desirous of having tlicir names inserted in tho 
register, must give notice to the overseers in a prescribed published 
form by tho 20th July. A list of such ownership claimants is pub- 
lished by the end of July. The occupation voters now entitled in 
counties to be on the register comprise a £10 occupation qualifica- 
tion and principally n household qualification, and also a lodger 
qualification. The occupation list other than that of lodgers is 
mode out and published by the overseers. They are required to 
get the information, and as this information cannot he gathered in 
many eases from tho rate hooks, they may require rated persons to 
supply them with the names of all inhabitant occupiers of tlicir 
dwelling houses so that such persons (inclnding chiefly tho ser- 
vice franchise already mentioned) may bo entered in a separato 
column of the rate book. The lodger list is made out by tho 
overseers from an existing list, if there he one (for in counties 
there can ho no existing list before 1885), and by claims. In cities 
and boroughs the franchises (where there are no frcemcnloro chiefly 
occupation franchises, and tlio same general system of registration 
prevails as in counties in relation to tho registration or occupation 
franchises. 

With the exception of the provisions relating to tho so-called 
service franchiso already noticed, registration procedure has not 
been much changed by the legislation of 1884 and 1885, and in 
counties ns well as in boroughs it mainly rests still on tho Regis- 
tration Act of 1843. Overseers receive their precepts in borouglis 
from the town, clerk, as they do in counties from tlio clerks of the 
peace, and the town clerk deals with the lists of freemen where that 
description of franchise exists. As tho household occupation aud 
lodger franchises were introduced into boroughs in 1867, tho pre- 
paration and publication of lists as to occupation franchises rests 
principally on tho same procedure in counties and boroughs. 

Ample facilities are given for fresh and amended claims and for 
objections made (by any one on tho register) to tho overseers by tho 
20tli August aud published by them in lists ; and, where payment of 
poor rates is essential, not necessarily by tho voter, but by somo 
ono (as in some ocenpation franchises it is), a list of persons dis- 
qualified is made out aud open to inspection. While the actual 
exerciso of the franchise is governed by the duration of the register 
(which in the absence of special legislation, as adopted for 1868 and 
for 1885, is in force for tlio ordinary year, viz., from 1st January), 
every period of qualification is computed by reference to the 15th 
July ; the qualification must ho complete on that day, whether or 
not it comprises a possession or occupation for a previous definite 
fixed period When payment of poor rates is part of a qualification, 
payment before tho 15th July of rates payable to tho 15th January 
is sufficient. Disqualifications generally refer to their existence at 
the same date. As regards parochial relief, any relief within twelve 


months of tho 15th July disqualifies. Even with regard to dis- 

S salification by office, which may he transitory and disconnected with 
ic qualifying franchise, the existence of the disqualification on the 
15th July is a bar to registration. Where a man is registered by 
virtue of one qualification he cannot he also registered to vote by 
rcason of another in respect of the same property, and a qualification 
franchiso under the Representation of the People Act, 1884, gene- 
rally overrides another description of qualification; but fine distinc- 
, tions sometimes exist between inhabitancy and residence in relation 
to different qualifications affecting tho right to be on .the register 
in respect of one description of occupation franchise rather than 
another. In a borough divided under tho Redistribution of Seats 
Act, 1885, a person cannot bo registered in more than one division. 
Tho duties of overseers in reference to registration extend from 
spring to autumn. By the 25th of August the lists are delivered 
by them to the clerk of the peace in counties, and in boroughs to 
the town clerk. Barristers are appointed to revise the lists and 
hold courts for that purpose (and also for revising the municipal 
franchise) between the 15th September and 31st October, giving 
notice to tlio clerks of the peace in counties and town clerks of 
boroughs, who publish notice of the sittings appointed and attend 
and deliver tho lists, the overseers also attending. They hold open 
courts (tlio localities including all polling places in counties) on 
appointed days, with evening sittings in populous places, with 
general powers of adjournment. A nght of appeal exists from a 
revising barrister’s decision on the points of law, by a claimant 
or objector, to judges of the High Court of Justice. Whether the 
right of appeal is exercised or not, tho lists, as settled and signed 
by the barrister, are transmitted by him to the clerk of the peace' 
or town clerk as the case may he. The lists arc copied and printed 
in such manner and form that Bio list of voters for every parish 
appeals separately and with reference to polling places. By the 
end of December tlie printed lists signed by the clerk of the peace 
are delivered to the sheriff of the county, and signed borough lists 
are delivered by tho town clerk to the returning officer. The 
register is thus completed, and the book constitutes the register of 
persons entitled to vote for tho county or borough to which it 
relates at any election which takes place during the year commenc- 
ing on tho 1st January next after such register is made. 

Por some years after tho passing of tho Reform Act, 1832, an 
elector was allowed, previous to voting, to bo interrogated as to 
tho possession of tho qualification for which his name was inserted 
on the register ; hut since 1843 no inquiry is permitted at the 
timo of polling as to the right of any person to vote, except as 
to his identhy with the name appearing on the register and as to 
his having already voted ; he maybe required to give his answers 
on oath, out without an oatli a false answer wilfully made is 
an indictable misdemeanour. JWith this exception it is unlawful 
to require any voter to take an oath in proof of his qualification 
or right to voto, or to reject any vote tendered by any person 
whoso name is upon the register ; and no scrutiny is allowed by 
or before any returning officer with regard to any vote given or 
tendered at an election. A great effort, partially successful, was 
made in 1886 to transfer the cost of forming tho register from 
local to imperial funds.* A part of the cost is now borne by 
tlio state. Tlio remuneration of revising barristers is paid by the 

treasury. - . , 

Scotland . — In Scotland as in England a system of registration 
was established in 1832 (2 & 3 Will. IV- c. 65), and, passing over 
amendments on tho extension and assimilation of county aud 
burgh franchises by tho Representation of tho People Act, 1884, 
establishing a general household ^ qualification in the United 
Kingdom, the principles of registration adopted in England . by the 
Registration Act, 1885, were applied with some modifications to 
Scotland by the Registration Amendment (Scotland) Act, 1885. 
An annual revision of tho register (founded on the valuation roll) 
is made by appointed officers, with the publication or lists and of 
names of parties interested making claimsatid objections. _ Instead, 
however, of tho duties of publication and primary correction being 
in the hands of the parish officers, as in England, those ' duties 
devolve as before on assessors (aided in burghs by the town clc ks), 
who make up tho register. The duties of final ™yisimv devolve on 
tho sheriff, who authenticates the register, and it is delivered to 
tho sheriff clerk with the names duly arranged. The principal 
expenses of registration are provided from local or county sources, 
with a contribution from imperial funds. * . 

Ireland . — In Ireland also the registration of voters was a feature 
of tho reform in parliament effected m 1832, and the samo general 
features as to the formation and amendment of the register prevail 
ns in England, Tho extension and assimilatem of the franchise 
by tho Eeprcsentation of the People Act, . 18 , 84 ^ s R . camc ^® n ^ 
the Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) Act, 1885, on the same 
lines as before, only adapted to peculiar : exigencies. Clerks i of 
poor-law unions have still many of the duties of parochial officers 
in England. Prominent among recent divergencies is the proviso 
that temporary eviction for non-payment of rent _ followed by 
rflinstnlment does not disqualify 'a claim to occupation franchiso. 
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registration of freemen in the City of London. ( J -E.D.) 

REGNARD, Jean Feanqois (1656-1709), who in 
general estimation ranks next to Molifere among French 
comic dramatists, was bom at Paris in 1656, and during 
at least the earlier part of his life had a singularly adven- 
turous career considering his time, station, and country. 
His father was a rich shopkeeper, who educated his son 
carefully, and died when he was about twenty, .leaving 
Itegnard master of what was for the time a considerable 
fortune. Kegnard, who was apparently beyond his day m 
affection for travelling, set off at once for Italy and there 
gambled perseveringly. A young tradesman’s son in such 
circumstances ought, according to precedent and poetical 
justice, to have been fleeced to his last penny; but 
Itegnard, according to the story, increased his fortune by 
ten thousand crowns. In Italy (on his second visit accord- 
ing to some authorities) he met and fell 'in love with a 
young married lady of Provencal birth. With her and her 
husband (it is difficult not to believe that biographers have 
taken the facts of a short autobiographical romance which 
Kegnard wrote, under the title of La Provenfale, rather 
literally) he set out for France on board an English frigate. 
This was attacked by two Algerian rovers; the captain and 
the crew were cut to pieces, and the passengers taken to 
Algiers and sold. Kegnard, who, being skilful in cookery, 
was a valuable slave, is said to have been taken by his 
master to Constantinople, but after about two years’ cap- 
tivity he was ransomed with his lady love for twelve 
thousand Iivres. The husband was supposed to be dead, and 
Kegnard was preparing to marry the widow when a proper 
time of mourning had elapsed, but the husband reappeared 
and the lover was disappointed. The disappointment set 
him once more on a roving life, and he journeyed by 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden to Lapland, and tbonce by 
Poland, Turkey, Hungary, and Germany back to France, 
having commemorated what was then the somewhat extrar 
ordinary feat of visiting the head of the Gulf of Bothnia by 
a Latin inscription on the rocks, which was visible thirty 
years later. He returned to Paris at the end of 1683. He 
now appears to have entirely exhausted his roving inclina- 
tions, and for the second half of his life (for this date of 
December 1683 nearly bisects it) his existence, if not 
exactly sedentary, was divided between luxury and letters. 
He bought the place of treasurer of France in the Paris 
district ; he had a house at Paris in the Rue Richelieu ; and 
he acquired the small estate of Grillon near Dourdan (about 
equidistant between Rambouilletand Fontainebleau), where 
he hunted, feasted, and wrote comedies. This latter 
amusement he began in 1688 with a piece called Le 
fivorce, which was performed at the Theatre Ttalien, and 
followed it up with many other small pieces, which are 
.^8 to fame. He gained access to the 
Theatre Fran$ais in 1694 with a slight piece called Attendez- 
moisonsVOrme, and two years later produced there the 
masterly comedy of Le Joveur, in reference to which his 
Dl ? 8 W attempted to make out a charge of plagiar- 

m. Le Distrait (1697), Le Detour Imprevu (1700), Aes 
Fo teS'Amoureiues (1704), Lee MenMmes (1705), a c ever 
Mowing of Plautus and, lastly, his Masterpiece, A e 

T <* two less meritorious 

pieces, uere also produced at the Francais. 

Regnard’s death, after a quarter of a century of quiet 
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living, renews the doubtful and romantic circumstances of 
his earlier life. Some hint at poison ; there is a mid and 
wonderful story of his having deliberately rondo up a pre- 
scription of horse medicine for himself and taken it with 
fatal consequences ; while other more prosaic accounts give 
as the cause of death his having gone out hunting while 
under an ordinary course of treatment, and on Ins return, 
when much heated, having swallowed a largo quantity of 
iced water. At any rate ho died on the 4th September 

1709. 

Besides the plays noticed above and others, Itegnard wrote a ccr- 
tain number ot miscellaneous poems, the above-mentioned novel of 
La Proven^ale, end several short accounts in prose eflm traicls. 
He nuarrollcd nnth Boileau and was reconciled with him, owing to 
which fact the expressions of that cntic concerning Itegnard s 
" - * Tho snying, however. 



is not particularly good (in Ins non-dramatic wortc it w Rome- 
times positively bud), and his French style, especially in his purely 
prose works, is not considered faultless, lie is often unoriginal in 
his plots, nnd, whether lhtfresny was or was not justified in Ins com- 
plaint about Le Joueur, it seems likely that Itegnanl owed not n 
little to him nnd to others ; but lie had n thorough grasp of comic 
situation awl incident and a most amusing faculty of diatomic. He 
is often not far from the verge of farce, hut lie certainly might 
plead IfoUirc’s example in this respect There is no trace in him 
of Molierc's ethical value, nnd he is seldom a serious critic of society 
nnd life, while in point of lefmcmcnt of incident nnd language his 
drama is a distinct relap'-o from his master’s. But there are few 
things in artificial comedy more amusing nnd moro dexterously 
managed than the series of devices whereby the miserly uncle of Le 
Ligataire Universel is brought to make his nephew rich and happy. 

Tlie first edition fit ItccnnriVa complete wori.3 svas pnWlslic-1 In 1P!I (8 vols., 
Paris), one of ttio lsstln 1851 (Ssrols.). Tlicrc Is a rood -election ot #lmo«t ererjr- 
thlng important in the Collection illdot. 

REGNAULT, Hnxiu (1843-1871), French painter, born 
at Paris on the 31st October 1843, was tlie son of Henri 
Victor Rcgnault (noticed below). On leaving school be 
successively entered the studios of Montfort, Lamotbc, and 
Cabanel, was beaten for the Great Prize (1863) by Lnyraud 
and Montcbablon, nnd in 18G4 exhibited two portraits in 
no wise remarkable at the Salon. Nothing, in short, 
produced by Regnault up to 1866 led men to suspect the 
brilliancy of bis endowments, but in thnt year be made a 
mark, carrying off the Great Prize with a work of unusual 
force and distinction — Thetis bringing the Arms forged by 
Vulcan to Achilles (School of the Fine Arts). The past 
and the works of the past in Italy did not touch him, but 
his illustrations to Ivey’s Dome show how observant he 
was of actual' life and manners ; even liis Automcdon 
(School of Fine Arts), executed in obedience to Academical 
regulations, was but a lively recollection of a carnival 
horse race. At Rome, moreover, Regnault came into 
contact with the modern Hispano-Italian school, a school 
highly materialistic in its aims and tendencies, and 
inclined to regard even the human subject only as one 
amongst many sources whence to obtain amusement for 
the eye. The vital, if narrow, energy of this school told 
on Regnault with ever-increasing force during the few 
remaining years of his life. In 186S he had sent to the 
Salon a life-size portrait of a lady in which ho had made 
one of the first attempts to rondcr the actual character of 
fashionable^ modern life, and, on his return *from a visit to 
the exhibition he seized the opportunity of making a tour 
in Spain, There he saw Prim pass at the head of his 
troops, and received that lively image of a military 
demagogue which he afterwards put on canvas somewhat 
to the displeasure of liis subject. But this work made 
an appeal to the imagination of the public, whilst all the 
later productions of Regnault were addressed exclusively 
to the eye. _ After a further flight to Africa, abridged by 
the necessities of liis position as a pensioner of the school 
of Rome, he painted Judith, then (1870) Salome, and, 


as 
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a work due from tlic Roman school, despatched from 
. Tangiers the largo canvas, Execution without Hearing 
under the Moorish Kings, in which the painter had played 
with the blood of the victim ns were he a jeweller toying 
with rubies. The war arose, and found Regnault foremost 
in the devoted ranks of Buzenval, where he fell on January 
19, 1871. 

See Corrcsjnndancc de II. Jlcgnaull ; Duparc, II. Itegnautt , sc i vie 
et son arum ; Cazalis, II. Itegnaull, 1SJIS-1S71 ; Bailliiro, Lcs artistes 
dc won temps; C. Blnnc, U. Jt'gnaull; P, hUivtz, Gazette dti 
JBcaux Arts, 1872. 

REGNAULT, Hexri Victor (1S10-1S7S), was born 
on July 21, 1810, at Aix-la-Chapelle. His early life was 
n struggle with poverty. When a boy ho went to Paris, 
and after a time succeeded in obtaining a situation in a 
large drapery establishment, where he remained, occupying 
every spare hour in study, until he was in his twentieth 
year. Then he entered the Ecole Polytechnique, and, after 
making the best use of his increased opportunities, passed 
in 1832 to the iScole des Mines, where ho developed an 
aptitude for experimental chemistry. 

A few years later he was appointed to a professorship 
of chemistry at Lyons, and devoted himself to research 
amongst organic compounds. He paid littlo attention to 
theories and cared only for facts ; but, by his unequivocal 
proof of the substitution of chlorine for hj'drogcn in hydro- 
carbons, he greatly assisted his countrymen Laurent and 
Dumas in establishing the type-theory of organic com- 
pounds. Regnault’s most important chemical work was a 
series of researches, commenced in 1835, on the haloid and 
other derivatives of unsaturated hydrocarbons. This made 
him the discoverer of the vinyl group of compounds, car- 
bon tetrachloride (CC1 4 ), and of pcrchlorcthcr (C 4 Clj 0 O). 
He studied many of the natural nlkaloids and organic 
acids, introduced a classification of the metals according to 
the facility with which they or their sulphides are oxidized 
by steam at high temperatures, and effected a comparison 
of the chemical composition of atmospheric air from all 
parts of the world. 

In 1840 Regnault was recalled to Paris by his appoint- 
ment to the chair of chemistry in tlio Jilcole Poly technique ; 
at the same time he was elected a member of the Academic 
des Sciences, in the chemical section, in room of M. 
Robiquet ; and in tbe following year he became professor of 
physics in the College de France, there succeeding Dulong, 
his old master, and in many respects his model. From 
this time Regnault devoted almost all his attention to 
practical physics ; but in 1847 he published a four-volume 
treatise on Chemistry which was highly esteemed and has 
been translated into many languages. 

Regnault is perhaps best known by his careful redeter- 
mination of the specific heats of all the elements obtainable, 
and of many compounds — solids, liquids, and gases — by 
which he was enabled to correct the values obtained by 
Dulong and Petit, and to reduce tbe number of exceptions 
to -their law that the specific heat of an element varies 
inversely as its atomic weight , and of a compound as its 
molecular weight. He investigated tbe expansibility of gases 
by heat, determined the coefficient for air as 0*03063, and 
showed that, contrary to previous opinion, no two gases 
had precisely the same rate of expansion. By numerous 
delicate experiments he proved Boyle’s law* that the volume 
of a gas is inversely as the pressure it supports to be only 
approximately trbe, and that those gases which aro most 
readily liquefied diverge most widely from obedience to the 
law. Regnault studied the whole subject of thermometry 
critically,* he introduced the use of an accurate air-ther- 
mometer, and cptiVparcd its indications with those of a 
mercurial thermometer, determining the absolute dilatation 
of mercury py heat as a step in the process. He also paid 
V 


attention to hygrometry and devised a hygrometer in which 
a cooled metal surface is used for the deposition of 
moisture. 

In 1854 he was appointed to succeed Ebelman as director 
of the celebrated porcelain manufactory at Sevres. He 
carried on the great research on the expansion of gases 
in the laboratory at Sevres, but all the results of his latest 
work were destroyed during the Franco-German War, in 
which also his son Henri (noticed above) was killed. 
Regnault never recovered the double blow, and, although 
he lived until January 19, 1878, his scientific labours 
ended in 1872. He wrote more than eighty papers on 
scientific subjects, and he made fine researches, many of 
them of importance, in conjunction with other workers. 
His greatest work, bearing on tko practical treatment of 
steam-engines, forms vol. sxL of the Memoiresde I’Acadcmie 
des Sciences. 

Regnault was great as a laborious worker ; in all Ills researches 
ho overcame every difficulty by his determined persererance, his un- 
usual natural ingenuity in derising apparatus, and his rare power of 
manipulation. Although few discoveries are associated with his 
name, the mass of physical constants which he determined with 
tlio utmost accuracy constitutes a powerful instrument of further 
advance, and the thorough training which ho gave his students lias 
provided many painstaking and exact workers in tho field of 
ph)*sics. 

REGNAULT, Jeax Baptiste, French painter, was born 
at Paris on 9th October 1754, and died in the same city 
on November 12, 1829. He began life at sea in a mer- 
chant vessel, but at the age of fifteen his talent attracted 
attention and he was sent to Italy by M. de Monval under 
tbe care of Bardin. After Ills return to Paris, Regnault, in 
1776, obtained the Great Prize, and in 1783 he urns elected 
Academician. His diploma picture, the Education of 
Achilles by Chiron, is now* in the Louvre, as also the 
Christ taken down from the Cross, originally executed for 
the royal chapel at Fontainebleau, and two minor works — 
tho Origin of Painting and Pygmalion praying Yenus to 
give Life to his Statue. Besides various small pictures 
and allegorical subjects, Regnault was also the author of 
many large historical paintings; and his school, w*hich 
reckoned amongst its chief attendants Guerin, Crepin, 
Lafittc, Blondel, Robert Lefevre, and Menjaud, was for a 
long while the rival in influence of that of David. 

ItEGNIER, Mathukix (1573-1613), the greatest 
satirist of France, was born at Chartres on the 21st 
December 1573. His father, Jacques Regnier, was a 
bourgeois of good means and position; his mother, 
Simonne Desportes, was the sister of the poetical Abbd 
Desportes, one of the most distinguished of the disciples 
of Ronsard. Desportes, ’Who was richly beneficed and in 
great favour at court, seems to have been regarded at once 
as Matliurin Regnier’s natural protector and patron, and 
tho boy himself, with a view to his following in his uncle’s 
stops, was tonsured at nine years old. It appears that 
Jacques Regnier, at any rate for a time, encouraged his son 
to imitate his uncle in poetry also, though he afterwards 
changed his views. The boy was somewhat early introduced 
to general society of the jovial kind, for his father built a 
tennis court at the end of his garden which became semi- 
public and was mucb frequented. The poet’s enemies said 
that his father had been a common gaming-house keeper, 
and that the court was built with the ruins of some church 
property; but this seems to be mere scandal. Little is 
known of his youth, and it is chiefly conjecture which fixes 
tho date of his visit to Italy in the suite of the Cardinal 
de Joyense in 1586. Others give 1583 and 1593, but 
tbe former date is certainly too early, and the latter pro- 
bably too late. Indeed the greatest uncertainty exists as 
to the dates and incidents of Regnier’s short life, and Ms 
biographers hitherto have chiefly busied themselves in 
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upsetting each others’ facts without supplying fresh details 
of an authentic character. It is commonly said that the 
poet, finding Joyeuse an inactive or unwilling patron, -trans- 
ferred his services to Philippe de Bethune, Sully’s brother, 
who went as ambassador to Rome in 1601 j hut this seems 
doubtful, for one of the very few positive documents con- 
cerning Regnier speaks of him as still in Joyeuse’a service 
a year later. "What is generally certain is that during the 
greater part of his youth he lived- partly in Paris and partly 
in Italy, after a somewhat idle and very dissipated fashion. 
He early began the practice of satirical writing, and the 
enmity which existed between his uncle Desportes and the 
poet Malherbe gave him occasion to attack the latter in 
some of his very best verses. It has been generally said that 
Regnier obtained full possession of a canonry at Chartres, to 
the reversion of which he had been appointed when a child, 
in 1604, and a singular legend is told of the immediate 
circumstances ; but the formal registry of admission signed 
by himself is extant, and is dated 1609, a further instance 
of the uncertainty which prevails respecting him. In 1 606 
Desportes died, leaving nothing to Regnier, though they 
seem to have been on excellent terms to the last. The 
poet was even disappointed of the succession to Desportes’s 
abbacies, but he obtained a pension (the amount ns usual 
variously stated at 2000 and 6000 livres) chargeable upon 
one of them, by the influence of the Marquis de Cceuvres 
afterwards Martchal d’Estrdes, the brother of Henry IV ’s 
(xabnelle. He also became a great favourite with Us 
bishop, Philippe Hurault, at whose abbacy of Royaumont 
Kegmer spent much time in the later years of his life. 
On the other hand the death of Henry IV. deprived him 
of his last hope of great preferments, and appears to have 
considerably soured his temper. He did not long survive 

Seat fr ‘ S ' 3 had , alwa >' s been one of dissipation, or, to 
lankly, debauchery, and in the autumn of 1613 he 
went to Rouen to put himself under the care of a quack 
t An apparent cure was followed by a feast at 
which the patient drank his physician’s health too freely 
in strong SmTuah 1 
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rate avoids the tondency of all French poetry to run into types. 
His keen and accurate knowledge of human nature aud even lus 
pnrely literary qualities extorted tho admiration of Boilcan— 
usually the severest of critics in regard to nil poets of the preceding 
ago except Malheibc. Regnier, moreover, in respect of Malherbe 
lias himself displayed rcmarkablo independence and acuteness of 
literary criticism, and tho famous passage in which ho satirizes tho 
poet of Caen contains the best denunciation of the merely “ correct ” 
theory of poetry that has over been written. Lastly, Roguicr lmd u 
most unusual descriptive faculty, and tho vividness of what may he 
called lus narrative satires was riot approached in Franco for at 
least two centuries after his death. All his merits nro displayed in 
the mastcrpioco entitled Maccitc ou VBypocrisie tlCconccrUr hut 
hardly any one of tho sixteen satires which he has left falls below 
even a Tory high standard. In general it may be said that Regnier 
is the last poet who shows the poetic faculties of tho French tongue 
before the classical reforms of tho 17tli century had cramped and 
perfect*! t lCm ’ nnd tIlat Il ° s,10 ' va these faculties in something liko 
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EEGULUS, Marcus Amius, was consul for tlie second 
time in tho ninth year of the First Punic War (256 n.c.) ami 
so was one of the commanders in the great naval expect i- 
tion which shattered the Carthaginian fleet and success- 
a i n landed an anny on Carthaginian territory at Clupea 
At first the invaders had such success that half the army 
and tho other consul Manlius could be recalled to Rome ‘ 
and ye leave good hope that Rcgulus with the insurgent 
Kumta aabjo®, „f ft„ fti. would f„. 5 K,” 
war m the second campaign. But Carthage, which had 

win ti\o ab °) eenei f * n the Spartatl Xunthippup, used the 
winter to such good account that in the spring of 2 r >5 

Regulus was decidedly inferior in strongth, and hazarding 
a pitched battle on ground favoumblo to the enemy had 
his army cut to pieces and was himself taken S’, tire 
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set forth are now condemned as erroneous, they can scarcely 
be read without profit to the student. 

Reicha first visited Paris in 1799. In 1802 he removed 
to Vienna, where he spent some happy years in jclose 
intercourse with Beethoven, and the veteran Haydn, His 
permanent settlement at Paris took place in 1808. In 
1817 he succeeded M4hul as professor of counterpoint at 
the Conservatoire. In 1831 he was made a knight of the 
Legion of Honour; and in 1835 he was admitted as a 
member of the Institute in the place of Boieldieu. He 
died at Paris, May 28, 1836. 

REICHENAU, a picturesque island in the Untersee or 
western arm of the lake of Constance, is 3 miles in length 
by 1 in breadth, and is connected with the east bank by a 
causeway three quarters of a -mile long. It belongs to the 
duchy of Baden, and comprises the three parishes of Ober- 
zell, Mittelzell, and Unterzell, with a joint population of 
1463 in 18S0. The soil is very fertile, and excellent wine 
is produced in sufficient quantity for exportation. The 
Benedictine abbey of Reichenau, founded in 724, was long 
celebrated for its wealth and for the services rendered by 
its monks to the cause of learning. In 1538 the abbey, 
which had previously been independent, was subordinated 
to the see of Constance, and in 1799 it was secularized. 
The abbey church, dating in part from the 9th century, 
contains the tomb of Charles the Fat, who retired to this 
island in 887, after losing the empire of Charlemagne. 
It now serves as the parish church of Mittelzell, and the 
churches of Oberzell and Unterzell are also interesting 
buildings of the Carlovingian era. 

REICHENBACH, a manufacturing town of Saxony, in 
the province of 2wickau, lies in the hilly district known as 
the Voigtland, 50 miles to the south of Leipsic. The chief 
industrial products are woollen cloth, merino, cashmere, 
flannel, and shawls. Its importance is of recent origin, 
and the population, amounting to 16,509 in 1880, has 
trebled itself within the last fifty years. The earliest 
notice of the town occurs in a document of 1212, and it 
acquired municipal rights in 1367. 

- BEICHENBACH, a cotton-manufacturing town of Prus- 
sian Silesia, with 7225 inhabitants (1880) and an old 
castle, lies 30 miles to the south-south-west of Breslau, and 
demands mention chiefly from its connexion with several 
important historical events. In 1762 Frederick the Great 
gained a victory here over the Austrians ; by tbe Reichen- 
bach convention of 1790 England and the other powers 
guaranteed the subsistence of the Turkish empire; and 
in 1813 a treaty, afterwards ratified at Prague, was con- 
cluded here between Austria and the allies. 

REICHENBACH, Geokg vox (1772-1826), astrono- 
mical instrument maker, was bora at Durlach in Baden 
on August 24, 1772. He first served as an officer of 
artillery, and afterwards held several civil appointments 
in Bavaria. Already from 1796 he was occupied with 
the construction of a dividing engine; in 1804 he 
founded, with Liebherr and Utzschneider, an instrument- 
making business in Munich ; and in 1809 he established, 
with Fraunhofer and Utzschneider, equally important 
optical works at Benedictbeuern, which were moved to 
Munich in 1823. He withdrew from both enterprises in 
1814, and founded with Ertel a new optical business, from 
which also be retired in 1820. He died at Munich on 
May 21, 1826. 

Reichcnbach's principal merit is his having introduced into 
observatories tbe meridian or transit circle, combining the transit 
instrument and the mural circle into one instrument. This bad 
already been done byRoemer about 1704, but the idea bad not 
been adopted by any one else, tbe only exception being the transit 
circle constructed by Trougbton for Groombnage in 1806. I he 
transit circle in tbe form given it by Reichenbacn had one nnely- 
dividcd circle attached to one end of the horizontal axis and read 


by four verniers on an “Alhidado Circle," tbe unaltered nosition 
of which was tested by a spirit level. Tbe instrument camLlmost 
at once into univereal use on the Continent (the, first one was made 
for Bessel m 1819), but in England, tbe mural circle and transit 
instrument were not superseded for many years. 


REICHENBERQ (Bohem. Inheres), a town of Bohemia, 
with an independent jurisdiction, lies on the Neisse, about 
50 miles to the north-east of Prague and not far from 
the Saxon and Prussian frontiers. It is the centre of the 
important cloth manufacture of northern Bohemia, and is 
the third town of Bohemia in size and the second in 
industrial importance. Its cloth factories employ about 
7000 workpeople and produce goods to the annual value 
of upwards of a million sterling, while weaving is also 
extensively prosecuted as a domestic industry. Other 
important manufactures are cotton, yam, machinery, and 
liqueur. Trade is carried on in the raw materials and 
finished products of the various industries. The most 
prominent buildings are the town-house, of 1601 ; the 
chateau of Count Clam Gallas; the Dekanalkirche, of 
the 16th century; the Protestant church, a handsome 
modern Romanesque edifice ; the hall of the cloth- workers ; 
the new law courts; the new theatre; and the weaving 
schooL The population in 1880 was 28,090. 


Reichenberg is first mentioned in a document of 1348, and from 
1622 to 1634 was among the possessions of tbe great Wallenstein, 
since whose death it has belonged to the Gallas and Clam Gallas 
families. Tbe woollen industry was introduced about the middle 
of the 16th century. In 1866 Reichenberg was the headquarters 
of Prince Charles Frederick of Prussia. 


REICHEiSTHALL, a small town and watering-place of 
Upper Bavaria, is finely situated in an amphitheatre of 
lofty mountains, on the river Saale or Saalach, 1570 feet 
above the level of the sea and 9 miles to the south-west of 
Salzburg. As indicated by its name, in which the syllable 
hall corresponds, according to a well-known linguistic 
law, to the Latin sal, Reichenhall possesses several copious 
saline springs, producing upwards of 11,500 tons of salt 
per annum. lie water of some of the springs, the sources 
of which are 50 feet below the surface of the soil, is so 
strongly saturated with salt (up to 24 per cent.) that it is 
at once conducted to the boiling houses, while that of the 
others is first submitted to a process of evaporation. 
Reichenhall is the. centre of the four chief Bavarian salt- 
works, which are connected with each other by brine con- 
duits having an aggregate length of 60 miles. The surplus 
brine of Berchtesgaden is conducted to Reichenhall, and 
thence, in increased volume, to Traunstein and Rosenheim, 
which possess larger supplies of timber for use as fuel in 
the process of boiling. Since 1846 Reichenhall has 
become one of the most fashionable spas in Germany, and 
it is now visited annually by about five thousand patients, 
besides many thousand passing tourists. The resident 
population in 1880 was 3271, almost all Roman Catholics. 
The saline springs are used both for drinking and bathing, 
and are said to be efficacious in scrofula and incipient 
tuberculosis. In addition to numerous large hotels, the 
most prominent edifices are the Romanesque church, 
recently restored, and the handsome and extensive build- 
ings of the salt-works. 

The brine springs of Reichenhall are mentioned in a document 
of the 8th century, and were perhaps known to the Romans ; hut 
almost aR trace of tbe antiquity of the town was destroyed by a 
conflagration in 1834. Tbo brine conduit to Traunstein dates 
from 1618. The environs abonnd in numerous charming Alpine 
excursions. 

REICHSTADT, Duke of. See Napoleon II. (vol. 
xvii. p. 226). The title is derived from the little town of 
Reichstadt in northern Bohemia. 

REED, Mayxg (1818-1883), captain in the United 
States army, was in his generation one of the most popular 
of writers of stories 'of adventure. His own early life was 



l adventurous a, any boy reader of bis novels could to 

fcssion, -ent to America «*%«£££ be made Merit,” denies that . ^mathematical — of mo, ral_ 


of the retiring red man ana roe wiuw i"y““ -r- • Beid had ma rried a cousin oi urn ^ 

He made acquaintance with the Missouri “JfJ"""?"* daughter of a London physician. In 1752 the professors 
tical manner, and roved about trough States oi the d g® g Aberdeen, elected him to the chair of 

Union. When the war with Mexico broke out in 1845 he ot ui g 6 ^ for the next twelve years. 

obtained a commission, was present at the siege and capture p P h f tbe Aberdeen Philosophical Society, 

ofVeraCru^andledaforlomhopeatCbapultepe^ In^e its raembers Campbell, Beattie, 

of his novels he says that he believed theoretically » and Dr John Gregory, was mainly owing to the 

military value of untrained troops, and that he had found W and ^ for tlie first year 

his theories confirmed in actual warfare. But, though . Mauv of the subjects of discussion were drawn 

BJS ^SiSonsTand during the last yearn of 
in his plans for taking part in a conflict with the gm Aberdeen Reid propounded his new point of 

and lecau his career of a novelist in 1849 with the JZi/fe “Are the objects of the human mmd properly div.ded 
Rangers. This was followed next year by the Scalp into impressions and ideas! And must ^ to Hume 
Hunters. He never surpassed his first productions, except copy of a preceding impression ? The reply! * f““® 
perhaps in The White Chief (1855) and The Quadroon which these titles foreshadow was embodied by Reid m 
(18501 • but he continued to produce tales of self-reliant his Enquiry into ike Human Mmd on. the Principles of 
enterprise and exciting adventure with great fertility. Common Sense, published in 1764. The Enquiry docs not 
Simplicity of plot and easy variety of exciting incident go beyond an analysis of Bense perception, and is therefore 
are among tho merits that contribute to his popularity more limited in its scope than the later Essays ; but if 
with boys. His reflexions are not profound, hut are the latter are sometimes more mature, there is more 
frequently more sensible than might be presumed at first freshness about the earlier work The same year saw 
sight from his aggressive manner of expressing them. Reid’s removal from Aberdeen to tbe professorship of 
He died in London, October 22, 1883. moral philosophy in the university of Glasgow, where he 

REID, Thomas (1710-1796), the chief founder of succeeded Adam Smith. This position he continued to 
what is generally designated the Scottish school of pbilo- hold till 1781, when he resigned his chair in order to 
sophy, was born at Strachan in Kincardineshire, about give his undivided energies to completing a systematic 
20 miles from Aberdeen, on the 26th April 1710. His exposition of his philosophy. Ab a public teacher, Reid 
father was minister of the place for fifty years, and traced did not possess the eloquence and charm, of manner 
his descent from a long line of Presbyterian ministers on which afterwards characterized both Stewart and Brown. 
Deeside. His mother belonged to the brilliant family of Stewart’s account of his lecturing, which may be pre- 
the Gregorys, which gave so many representatives to sumed to he favourable, mentions only the “silent and 
literature and science in Scotland last centuiy. After two respectful attention ” which was accorded to “ the sim- 
ycars at the parish school of Kincardine, Thomas Reid plicity and perspicuity of his style ” and “ the gravity 
entered Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1722. He was and authority of his character.” Reid’s philosophical 
instructed in philosophy by Dr George Turnbull, in his influence was mainly exerted through his writings, and, at 


20 miles from Aberdeen, on the 26th April 1710. His 
father was minister of the place for fifty years, and traced 
his descent from a long line of Presbyterian ministers on 
Deeside. His mother belonged to the brilliant family of 
the Gregorys, which gave so many representatives to 
literature and science in Scotland last centuiy. After two 
years at the parish school of Kincardine, Thomas Reid 
entered Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1722. He was 


day a voluminous and versatile writer, but now almost second hand, through the eloquent treatment which his 
entirely forgotten. Turnbull's teaching would appear, dootrines received at the hands of Dugald Stewart, and 
from tho account given of it by M'Cosh, to have antici- the learning which Hamilton subsequently devoted to 
paled and suggested certain characteristics of Reid’s sub- their elucidation. The Essays on the Intellectual Poioers 
sequent theory. Reid graduated in 1726 at the early age of Man appeared in 1785, and their ethical complement 
of extern, but remained in Aberdeen as librarian to the the Essays on tlie Active Pmvers of the Human Mind, in 
university for ten years longer. This may be looked upon 1788. These, with fin account of Aristotle’s Lome 
as Ins real stndentitime, and it seems to have been largely appended to Lord Karnes’s Sketches of the History of Man 

In 17 l \ B gT <. im )> conclude the list of works published in Reid’s life- 
sented to the hying of Newmachar near Aberdeen. The time Hamilton’s edition of Reid also contains an account 
^parishioners, being violently excited at the time about the of the university of Glasgow and a selection of Reid’s 
aw of patronage, received Reid with open hostility ; and letters, chiefly addressed to his Aberdeen friends the Skenes 
tradition asserts that, dunng the preaching of his first to Lord Karnes, and to Dr JameToS 

b»» g d ZS? tJTnS 1 *’"* 1 r J r?“ f?„*“ 

trust in his own powers.” as Stewart rmti it «+ n nro-w.1, JSut “V? 3 “e serenity which marked the 

the sermons of Dr Tillotson and of P Dr Evans ” P The h&X^AllIL^ vm ^ ™ s , c -° Uded ^ the death of 
greater part of his time was given to study • and insti t 77 cMdreB of tieir marriage except one 

gated by tho publication of fume’s treatise he now TfJvp^vr had diedman y years before. In other respects 
turned his chief attention to philosophy and in uaitirnW pursued lts . et ltiable and uneventful course till 

*«**«■* ffaar jf of death ’ ^ took ?kce * 

, ier, which dealt with a question of philosophical The key to Reid’s whole philosophy is to be found in. 


an account of Aristotle’s 
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his revulsion from the sceptical conclusions of Hume. In 
several passages of his -writings he expressly dates his 
philosophical awakening from the appearance of the 
Treatise of Human jSature. “ I acknowledge,” he says 
in the dedication of the Enquiry , “ that I never thought 
of calling in question the principles commonly received 
with regard to the human understanding until the 
Treatise of Human Xaturc was published in the year 
1739. The ingenious author of that treatise upon the 
principles of Locke — who was no sceptic — hath bnilt a 
system of scepticism which leaves no ground to believe 
any one thing rather than its contrary. His reasoning 
appeared to me to be just; there was, therefore, a necessity 
to call in question the principles upon which it was 
founded, or to admit the conclusion.” Reid thus takes 
Hume’s scepticism as, on its own showing, a reductio 
ad impossible of accepted philosophical principles, and 
refuses, accordingly, to separate Hume from his intellec- 
tual progenitors. From its origin in Descartes and 
onwards through Locke and Berkeley, modem philosophy 
carried with it, Iteid contends, the germ of scepticism. 
That scepticism, “ inlaid in it and reared along with it," 
Hume did but bring to light. Embracing the whole 
philosophic movement under the name of “ the Cartesian 
system,” Reid detects its -rpurrav C-cvSo? in the unproved 
assumption shared by these thinkers “ that all the objects 
of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind.” This doctrine 
or hypothesis lie usually speaks of as “the ideal system ” 
or “Hie theory of ideas”; and to it he opposes his own 
analysis of the act of perception. In view of the results of 
this analysis, Reid's theory (and the theory of Scottish 
philosophy generally) has been dubbed natural realism or 
natural dualism in contrast to theories like subjective 
idealism and materialism or to the cosmothetic idealism or 
hypothetical dualism of the majority of philosophers. But 
this is unduly to narrow the scope of Scottish philosophy, 
which does not exhaust itself, as it is sometimes supposed 
to do, in uncritically reasserting the independent existence 
of matter and its immediate presence to mind. The real 
significance of Reid's doctrine lies in its attack upon the 
principles which Hume explicitly lays down as the alpha 
and the omega of his system, viz., the principles that all 
our perceptions are distinct existences, and that the mind 
never perceives any real connexion among distinct exist- 
ences (cf. Appendix to the third volume of the Treatise, 
1740). It is here that the danger of “ the ideal system ’ 
really lies — in its reduction of reality to “particular 
perceptions," momentary or “ perishing ’’ existences essen- 
tially unconnected with each other. If the ultimate 
elements of experience are unrelated units or sense- 
atoms, called impressions, then it only remains to be 
shown, as Hume attempts to show, how the illusion of 
supposed necessary connexion arises. But Reid meets 
t his scepticism by combating the principle on which it is 
based. In logical language, he denies the actuality of the 
abstract particular : unrelated impressions andideas nowhere 
exist. The unit of knowledge is not an isolated impression 
but a judgment : and in such a judgment is contained, 
even initially, the reference both to a permanent subject 
and to a permanent world of thought, and, implied in 
these, such judgments, for example, as those of existence, 
substance, cause and effect. Such principles are not 
derived from sensation, but are *" suggested ” on occasion 
of sensation, in such a way as to constitute the necessary 
conditions of onr having perceptive experience at all. 
Thus we do not start with “ideas,” and afterwards refer 
them to objects; we are never restricted to our own 
minds, but are from the first immediately related to a 
permanent world. Reid has a variety of names for the 
principles which, by their presence, lift ns out of subjec- 


tivity into perception. He calls them “natural judgments ” 

natural suggestions,” “judgments of nature,” “judg- 
ments immediately inspired by onr constitution,” “prin- 
ciples of onr nature,” “first principles,” “principles of 
common sense.” The last designation, which became the 
current one, was undoubtedly unfortunate, and hasconveyed 
to many a false impression of Scottish philosophy. It has 
been understood as if Reid had merely appealed from the 
reasoned conclusions of philosophers to the unreasoned 
beliefs of common life. The tirades of men like Beattie 
and Oswald, and many unguarded utterances of Reid 
himself, lent countenance to this notion. But Reid’s 
actions are better than his words; Ms real mode of 
procedure is to redargue Hume’s conclusions by a 
refutation of the premises inherited by him from his 
predecessors. For the rest, as regards the question of 
nomenclature, Reid everywhere unites common sense 
and reason, making the former “only another name for 
one branch or degree of reason." Reason, as judging of 
things self-evident, is called common-sense to distinguish it 
from ratiocination or reasoning. And in regard to Reid's 
favourite proof of the principles in question by reference 
to “ the consent of ages and nations, of the learned and 
unlearned,” it is only fair to observe that this argument 
assumes a much more scientific form in the Essays, where 
it is almost identified with an appeal to “ the structure 
and grammar of all languages.” “The structure of all 
languages,” he says, “is grounded upon common sense.” 
To take but one example, “ the distinction between sen- 
sible qualities and the substance to wMch they belong, 
and between thought and the mind that tMnks, is not the 
invention of philosophers ; it is found in the structure of 
all languages, and therefore must be common to all men who 
speak with understanding ” (Hamilton’s Reid, pp. 229 and 
454). 

The principles which Reid insists upon as everywhere 
present in experience evidently correspond pretty closely 
to the Kantian categories and the unity of apperception. 
Similarly, Reid’s assertion of the essential distinction 
between space or extension and feeling or any succession 
of feelings may be compared with Kant’s doctrine in the 
/Esthetic. “Space,” he says, “whether tangible or visible, 
is not so properly an object [Kant’s “matter ”J as a neces- 
sary concomitant of the objects both of sight and touch.” 
Like Kant, too, Reid finds in space the source of a 
necessity wMch sense, as sense, cannot give (Hamilton’s 
Reid, 323). La the substance of their answer to Hume, 
the two philosophers have therefore much in common. 
But Reid lacked the art to give due impressiveness to the 
important advance wMch Ms positions really contain. 
Although at times he states Ms principles with a wonder- 
ful degree of breadth and insight, he mars the total effect 
by frequent looseness of statement, and by the amount of 
irrelevant psychological matter with which they are 
overlaid. And, if Kant was overridden by a love of 
formal completeness and symmetry, Reid’s extreme 
indifference to form and system is an even more danger- 
ous defect in a philosopher. It has also to be admitted 
that the principles frequently appear in Reid more as 
matter of assertion than as demonstrated necessities for 
the constitution of experience. The transcendental deduc- 
tion, or proof from the possibility of experience in general, 
wMch forms the vital centre of the Kantian scheme, is 
wanting in Reid; or, at all events, if the spirit of the 
proof is occasionally present, it is nowhere adequately stated 
andemphasized. But, when these defects are acknowledged, 
Reid’s insistence on judgment as the unit of knowledge and 
his sharp distinction between sensation and perception must 
still be recognized as pMlosopMcal results of the Mghest 
importance. They embody the only possible answer to 
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Home’s sceptical dissolution of knowledge. Reid's theory 
of sensation, indeed, deserves more attention than has been 
generally bestowed npon it. According to this theory, 
sensations are not the objects of onr perception, not even, 
as Kant maintained, the “matter” of onr perceptions on 
which the “form” is superinduced; they are merely the 
“signs” which introduce us to the knowledge of real 
objects. The latter “are presented to the mind” by 
means of, or on occasion of, certain corresponding sensa- 
tions; but the sensation and the perception “appear upon 
accurate reflexion not only to be different things, but as 
unlike as pain is to the point of a sword” (Hamilton’s 
Reid, 122). Sensation, it might be expressed, is the 
condition of perception, but there is no sort of community 
between the two. They are distinct in kind, and therefore 
the possibility of deriving the one from the other — 
of melting down the real world into subjective sensations 
— is once for all shut oat. Reid's position here enables 
him to escape also from the phenomenalism of the Kantian 
theory. Inasmuch as the permanent objects presented to 
U3 in perception are not in any sense a manipulation of 
subjective sensations, there is not even an apparent 
warrant for branding them as “merely” phenomenal. 
They are real in the full sense of the word ; we know the 
wotIA as it really exists. 

The relativism or phenomenalism which Hamilton 
afterwards adopted from Kant and sought to engraft npon 
Scottish philosophy is thus wholly absent from the 
original Scottish doctrine. One or two passages may 
certainly be quoted from Reid in which he asserts that we 
know only properties of things and are ignorant of their 
essence. Bat the exact meaning which he attaches to 
such expressions is not quite clear; and they occur, 
moreover, only incidentally and with the air of current 
phrases mechanically repeated. In Dugald Stewart 
however, the merely qualitative nature of our knowledge 
is conscious y emphasized, and made the foundation of 
philosoplucal arguments ; so that Stewart iu this respect 
pa es the way for the more thoroughgoing philosophy of 
S'* grated by Hamilton. But since Hamilton's 
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mand the pass through the valley, there only remains the 
entrance to a cave beneath, 150 feet long and from 10 to 
12 feet high, excavated in the sand, which the barons 
used as a guardroom. The grounds have been laid out as 
a public garden. Hear the market house is the site of an 
ancient chapel dedicated to Thomas h Bechet. In the 
chancel of the parish church of St Mary, a building rang- 
ing from Transition Norman to Perpendicular, which dates 
from the beginning of the reign of Henry YIL, were buried 
Archbishop Ussher and Lord Howard, the commander of 
the English navy against the Spanish Armada. Above 
the vestry there is a library containing some choice manu- 
scripts and rare books. The grammar school was founded 
in 1675. Among the other public buildings are the town- 
hall, the public hall, the market-hall, and the working 
men’s institute. The town has some agricultural trade, 
and in the neighbourhood are quarries for freestone, hearth- 
stone, and white sand. The area of the municipal borough 
is 6015 acres, with a population in 1871 of 15,916, and 
in 1881 of 18,662. 

In Domesday the town was called " Churchfelle," or “ tbo church 
m the field, and afterwards it was called Churclificld in Reigate, 
the earlier reading of the latter name being “ Jtidgegate.” The 
castle was taken by Louis the Dauphin in the reign of John. In 
the time of the Confessor the manor belonged to his queen Edith. 
A market was granted by Edward III. The town returned two 
members to parliament from the reign of Edward I. to the reign of 
\V Ilham IV. , and one from 1832 to 1867, when it was disfrancfiiscd 
for corrupt practices. 

REIMARUS, Hbouss Samuel (1694-1767), known 
to history chiefly as the author of the ITolfenbuttel 
Fragments, .was bom at Hamburg, December 22, 1694. 
His father, the son of a clergyman and married into a 
patncian family of that city, was one of the masters 
m the Johannenm college, a good scholar and excellent 
teacher. Until his twelfth year the- son received his 
education almost entirely from his father. He passed 
from hu i father's s tuition into the class of the famous 
scholar Johann Albrecht Fabricius, whose son-in-law ho 
subsequently became. In his twentieth year he entered 
the university of Jena, where lie studied theology, ancient 

at* 1 phl !°? 0pIly - Aftcr making a tour in 
Holland and England (1720),. he became privat-docent in 
the university of Wittenberg ; and in 1723 he accepted the 
post of rector of the high, school at Wismar in Mecklen- 
burg, which he exchanged four years afterwards for that of 
professor of Hebrew and Oriental languages in the high 
school of hm native city. This post he held till hi s death 
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farewell meal with them. Three days after he was taken 
seriously ill, and died March 1, 17 67. 

Reimarus’s reputation as a classical and historical scholar 
rests on the valuable edition of Dio Cassius (1750-52) 
which he prepared from the materials collected by his 
father-in-law, J. A. Fabricius. In the department of 
philosophy he published a work on logic ( Vemunftlehrc als 
Anwcisung zum richtigen Gebrauche der Vemunft , 1756, 
fifth edition 1790), and two very popular books bearing 
on the great religious questions of the day. The first of 
these works was a collection of essays on the principal 
truths of natural religion ( Abhandlungen von denvomehmst- 
en Wahrheitm der natiirlichen Religion, 1754, 6th ed. 
1791) ; the second (Betrachtungen iiber die Kunsltriebe der 
Tkiere, 1762, 4th ed. 1798) dealt with one' particular 
branch of the same subject. In these works he appears as 
a powerful opponent of Drench materialism and Spinoza’s 
pantheism, a zealous teleologist and able wielder of the 
argument from design. His philosophical position is 
essentially that of Christian Wolff. But it is the work 
(carefully kept back during his lifetime, strangely enough) 
from which Lessing published certain chapters after the 
author’s death with which his name is most widely asso- 
ciated. Lessing’s relation to this work has been stated in 
the article Lessing. Its title in the MS. is Apologie oder 
Schutzschrift fur die vemunfligen Verehrer Gottes. The 
original MS. is in the Hamburg town library ; a copy was 
made for the university library of Gottingen, 1814, and 
other copies are known to exist. In addition to the seven 
fragments published by Lessing, a second portion of the 
work was issued in 1787 by C. A. E. Schmidt (a pseudo- 
nym), under the title Uebrige noch ungednickte Werhe des 
Wolfenbiittelschen Fragmentisten, and a further portion by 
D. W. Klose in Niedneds Zeitsckrift fur historische Theo- 
logit, 1850-52. Two of the five books of the first part 
and the whole of the second part, as well as appendices 
on the canon, remain still, and will probably always remain, 
unprinted. But D. F. Strauss has given an exhaustive 
analysis of the whole work in his book on'Reimaros. 

Tho standpoint of Reimama in his Apologie is that of pure natu- 
ralistic deism. Miracles and mysteries aro denied, and natural 
religion is put forward as the absolute contradiction of rovealed. 
The essential truths of the former are tho existence of a ■wise and 
good Creator and the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. These 
truths are discoverable by reason, and are such as can constitute the 
basis of a universal and rational religion. A revealed religion could 
never obtain universality, as it could never be made intelligible 
and credible to all men. Even supposing its possibility, tho Biblo 
does not present such a revelation. It abounds in error as to 
matters of fact, contradicts human experience, renson, and morals, 
and is one tissue of folly, deceit, enthusiasm, selfishness, and crime. 
Moreover, it is not a doctrinal compendium, or catechism, which a 
revelation would have to be. What tho Old Testament says of tho 
worship of God is littlo, and that little worthless, while its writers 
are unacquainted with tho second fundamental truth of religion, 
the immortality of the soul. The design of tho writers of tho 
Now Testament, as well as that of Jesus, was not to teach true 
rational religion, but to serve their own selfish ambitions, in pro- 
moting which Reimarus makes them exhibit an inconceivable 
combination of conscious fraud and enthusiasm. With all his 
acuteness as a rationalistic critic, and the destructive force of his 
attack upon the old orthodox conception of the nature of the Biblo 
and revelation, Reimarus must be regarded simply as the classical 
representative of rationalism in its absolute inability to form any 
remotelyjust conception of God, religion, revelation, the Bible, and 
Christianity. His Apologie is the historical monument to the in- 
capacity of rationalism with regard to philosophy, religion, and 
true historical and literary criticism. By the higher and profounder 
ideas and historical insight of Lessing, Herder, Sender, Kant, and 
’ Sclileiermncber, his entiro position was rendered antiquated, and tho 
permanently valid portions of his criticism of the Bible are of value 
only as destructive of a theory, now outlived, of it and religion. 
But as a learned, acute, and logical assailant of that theory ho 
must be honoured with a place amongst the pioneers of truer views 
of both. 

See tlic “ Fragments " as published by Lessing, reprinted In rol. xv. of Let- 
ting's I rente, Hempel’s edition.; D. F. Stiauss, Hermann Samuel Reimarus und 
seine Schuhschrift /Sr die verminftigen Verehrer Oottes, 18G1, 2d. ed. 1877 ; Iter. 
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Charles Voysey, Fragments from Reimarus, London, 1879 (n translation of the- 
life of Reimarus by Stiauss, with the second part of tho seventh fragment, on the 
" Object of J esus and ills Disciples ”) ; the Lives of Lessing by Dauzcl and G. E, 
Gubrnuor, Sime, and Ziimnom ; Kuno Fischer, Oesehiehte der ntuem Phihsophie, 
voL 11. pp. 789-772, 2d cd. 1807; Zeller, Oesehiehte der deutschen Philosophie, 
2d ed. 1878, pp. 243-C. 

REIMS. See Rheims. 

REINAUD, Joseph Toussaint (1795-1867), a distin- 
guished French Orientalist, was horn in 1795 at Lambesc, 
Bouches du Rh6ne, and began to study for the church, 
but, being drawn towards Eastern learning, he came to Paris 
in 1815 and became a pupil of Silvestre de Sacy. In 1818 
and the following year he was at Rome as an attache to the 
French minister, and studied under the Maronites of the 
Propaganda, but gave special attention to Mohammedan 
coins. In 1824 he entered the department of Oriental 
MSS. in the Royal Library at Paris, and in 1838, on the 
death of De Saey, he succeeded to his chair in the school 
of living Oriental languages. In 1847 he became presi- 
dent of the Soci6t6 Asiatique, and in 1858 conservator of 
Oriental MSS. in the Imperial Library. In all these func- 
tions Reinaud maintained the great reputation of the 
French Oriental school, and he also did good service with 
his pen. His first important work was his classical descrip- 
tion of the collections of the Due de Blacas (1828). To 
history he contributed an essay on the Arab invasions 
of France, Savoy, Piedmont, and Switzerland (1836), and 
various collections for the period of the crusades; he 
edited (1840) and in part translated (1848) the geography 
of Abulfeda; to him too is due a useful edition of the very 
curious records of early Arabic intercourse with China of 
which Renaudot had given hut an imperfect translation 
(. Relation des Toy ages, &c., 1845) and various other essays 
illustrating the ancient and mediaeval geography of the 
East. His chief quality was indefatigable industiy. 

REINDEER. See Deer. 

REINEKE VOS. See German Literature, vol. x. 
pp. 522, 527, and Romance. 

REINHOLD, Karl Leonhard (1758-1823), who 
played a considerable part in the early spread and develop- 
ment of the Kantian philosophy, was bom at Vienna in 
1758. At the age of fourteen he entered the Jesuit 
College of St Anna with the intention of becoming a 
priest of the order. The order was dissolved by the pope 
in the following year ; hut young Reinhold, being full of 
Catholic and monastic zeal, joined a similar college of the 
order of St Barnabas in 1774. There he remained nine 
years, before the end of which his scientific and philosophic 
studies had completely estranged him from the life and 
aims of the cloister. In 1783 he fled to North Germany, 
and settled in Weimar, where he became Wieland’s col- 
laborateur on the German Mercury , and eventually his 
son-in-law. In the German Mercury he published, in the 
years 1786-87, his Briefe iiber die Kantische Philosophic, 
which, by their clear and eloquent exposition were most 
important in making Kant known to a wider circle of 
readers. Reinhold himself had read the Critique five 
times without a single ray of light; in the end it was 
the ethical side of the system by which he found him- 
self attracted and convinced. As a result of the Letters, 
Reinhold at once received a call to the neighbouring 
university of Jena, where he taught from 1787 to 1794, 
and largely contributed to make Jena, after Konigsberg, 
tho second home of the Kantian philosophy. In 1789 
he published his chief work, the Versuch einer neuen 
Theorie des menschlichen Vorstellungsvermogens, in which 
he attempted to simplify the Kantian theory and make it 
more of a unity. In 1794 he accepted a call to Kiel, but 
his departure from Jena marks the zenith of his reputa- 
tion. He taught at Kiel till his death in 1823, but his 
independent activity was at an end. His essentially 
receptive and impressible nature yielded first to the 

XX. — 45 
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powerful impulse oi Eiehte, and then gravitated, on 
grounds of religious feeling, towards Jacobi, mom no \n 
turn deserted for tlie so-called "rational idealism of 
Bardili. 

RriuMi's historical importance belongs entirely to bis earlier 
activity. The development of tho_Kantian standpoin t containcU 


fact of consciousness 01 too existence oi muiuai aunts i. 'univi- 
lun gen " or ideas). Every idea carries until it the reference to a 
subject, whose idc3 it is, and to an object, of which it is the idea. 
This double reference explains why every idea consists, as Kant 
maintained, of “form” and “matter." In its “form" lies the 
reference to the subject, in its “matter” the refereuco to an 
object. Hence, too, wo see why the thing-in-itsclf, though neces- 
sarily existent, is at the same time necessarily unknowable, seeing 
that all ltnowledgo implies a subject-derived clement The rest of 
lieinhold's emendations to Kant arc little more than suggested 
improvements in terminology. 

REISKB, Joiiavx Jacob (1716-1774), scholar and 
physician, was born 25th December 1716, in the iittio 
town of Zorbig in Electoral Saxony. From tlic Waiscn- 
hans at Halle he passed in 1733 to tho university of 
Leipsic, and there spent five years. He lived alone with- 
out teacher or friend, heard no lectures, but studied con- 
tinually without order or aim. Ho tried to find his own 
way in Greek literature, to which German schools then 
gave little attention; but, as he had not mastered the 
grammar, he soon found this a sore task and took up 
Arabic. He was very poor, having almost nothing beyond 
his allowance, which for the five years was only two 
hundred thalers. But everything of which he could cheat 
his appetite was spent on Arabic books, and when he had 
read ail that was then printed he thirsted for manuscripts, 
and in March 1738 started on. foot for Hamburg, joyous 
though totally unprovided, on his way to Leyden and tho 
treasures of the Warnerianmn. At Hamburg ho got some 
money and letters of recommendation from the Hebraist 
Wolf, and took ship to Amsterdam. Here D’Orvifie, to 
whom he had an introduction, proposed to retain him as his 
amanuensis at a salary of six hundred guilders. Bcisko 
refused, though he thought the offer very generous; he did 
not want money, he wanted manuscripts. But when ho 
reached Leyden (6th June 1738) he found that tho lectures 
were over for the term and that the MSS. were not open to 
him. His money too was gone, and be passed a miserable 
summer. By and by things mended ; D’Orvillo and A. 
bchultens helped him to private teaching and reading for 
the press, by which be was able to live, and his great power 
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medicine os a study by which ho might hope ™ ,*•- - 
ho could not do so by philology, and at medicine he worked 
hard for four years, still continuing the tasks that brought 
him bread as well as his Greek and Arabic studies. In 
1746 lie graduated as M.D., the fees being remitted at 
Sclmltetis’s intercession. It was Schultens too who con- 
quered the difficulties opposed to liis graduation at the 
last moment by the faculty of theology on the ground that 
somo of his theses had ft materialistic ring. On June 10, 
1746, lie left Holland and settled in Lcipdc, where he 
hoped to get medical practice. 

But his shy proud nature was not fitted to gain patients, 
and the Lcipsic doctors would not recommend one who 
was not a Lcipsic graduate. In 1747 nn Arabic ih'dieafmii 
to tho electoral prince of Saxony got him the title of 
professor, hut did not better bis circumstances, neither 
tiic faculty of arts nor that of medicine was willing to 
admit him among them, and he never delivered a course of 
lectures, llchnd still logo on doing literary task-work, but 
his labour wns much worse paid in Leipsic than in Leyden. 
Still he could have lived and font bis old mother, as his 
custom was, a yearly present of a piece of leather to he 
sold in retail if he had been a better manager. But, care- 
less for tho morrow, he was always printing at hi- own 
cost great hooks which found no buyer?. Anil fo r many 
years ho lived in .such misery that he often did not know 
where to find bread to .still his hunger. His academical 
colleagues were hostile ; and Ernest), under a show of friend- 
ship, secretly hindered his promotion. His slashing -md 
unsparing reviews made bad blood with the pillars of the 
univaisity. 

At length in 1758 tho magistrates of Leipric rocuwl 
birn from his misery by giving him the rvetomte of Ft 
Nicolai, and, though he still made no way with the leading 
men of the university nnd suffered from the ho.-tility of 
men like Ituhnken and J. D. Michaclis, he was compensated 
for this by tho esteem of Frederick the Great, of Lessing, 
Karstcn Niebuhr, nnd many foreign scholars. The last 
decade of In's life was made cheerful by his marriage with 
Ernestine Muller, who shared all Ills interests and learned 
Greek to help him with collations. In proof of his 
gratitude her portrait stands beside his in the first volume 
of the Oratores Gr.rci. Rciske died August 14, 1774 
and hw MS. remains passed, through Lessings mediation! 
to the Danish minister Sulim, nnd arc now in the Copen- 
hagen library, 1 

Refeke certainly surpassed all hi* predecessors fa the ran tv a>»t 
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poiut for methodical study of the sources, Reiskc's edition with 
his version and notes certainly laid the foundation for research in 
Arabic history. The foundation of Arabic philology, however, was 
laid not by him but by Da Sacy. Rciske’s linguistic knowledge 
was great, but he used it only to understand his authors ; he had 
no feeling for form, for language as language, or for metre. He was 
diligent in lexicographic collections, but cared nothing for etymology 
or for any speculations that transcended the historical data before 
him. This narrowness of interest was the counterpart of his 
hatred for pedantry and strong love of reality. His greed for 
* historical facts made his studies a sort of vast foray in Arabic 
literature, but with this he is not to ho reproached. 

In Leipsic Keiske worked mainly at Greek, though he continued 
to draw on his Arabic stores accumulated in Leyden. Yet his 
merit as an Arabist was sooner recognized than the value of his 
Greek work, partly perhaps because his talents were really at their 
best in dealing with a literature which suffers little injustice 
through lack of interest in its form, but mainly because his con- 
temporaries in Greek learning were narrow and had not the judg- 
ment to appreciate him. Reiske the Greek scholar lias been 
rightly valued only in recent years, and it is now recognized that 
lie was the first German since Sylburg who had a living knowledge 
of the Greek tongue. His reputation does not rest on his numer- 
ous editions, often hasty or even made to booksellers’ orders. The 
text was never his main concern, and he often let received readings 
sfaiml against his own judgment. The valuable matter lies in his 
remarks, especially his conjectures. He himself designates the 
Animadrcrsationcs in Scriptorcs ffrsxos as flos ingenii sui, and in 
truth these thin booklets outweigh his big editions. Closely 
following the author’s thought he removes obstacles whenever ho 
meets them, but he is so steeped in the language and thinks so 
truly like a Greek that the difficulties he feels often seem to ns 
to lie in mere points of style. His criticism is empirical and 
unmethodic, based on immense and careful reading, and applied 
only when he feels a difficulty ; and he is most successful when he 
has a largo mass of tolerably homogeneous literature to lean on, 
whilst on isolated points he is often at a loss. Phonetics, dialects, 
orthography were indifferent to him ; metre he did not understand. 
His corrections are often hasty and false, but a surprisingly large 
proportion of them have since received confirmation from MSS. 
And, though his merits as a Grecian lie mainly in his conjectures, 
his realism is felt in this sphere also ; his German translations 
especially show more freedom and practical insight, more feeling 
. for actual life, than is common with the scholars of that ago. 1 

Reiske was essentially a pioneer, who neither left any complete 
performance behind him nor mnrked out for others a sharply 
defined method of research. This was partly duo to his unhappy 
circumstances, but mainly to his passionate interest in all history 
and all letters, which never allowed him to linger in any one field. 
The son of the Zorbig tanner, driven by a natural instinct to Arabic 
lore, devoured by eager desire to view the unknown treasures of 
distant ages and lands, is an attractive figure amidst the pedants of 
learned Germany as it then was. Reiske was not amiable, but he 
was a real character — a character, too, sustained by genuine piety 
when tbe deep waters threatened to close over his head. 

For a list of Heiske's writings see Sleusel, xl. 192 tq. His chief Arabic works 
full posthumous) have been mentioned above. In Greek letters his chief works 
are Constantint Porphuroqeniti libri II. de eeremoniis aula Byiant., vols. i. IL, 
Leipsic, 1751-65, vol. ill., Bonn, 1829 ; Animadc, ad Gnecos auclcrts , 5 vols, Leipsic, 
1751-66 (the rest lies unprinted at Copenhagen); Oratorum Grxc. qua svpersunt, 

& vols., Leipsic, 1770-73; App. crit. ad Vmoslhenem, 3 vols., ib., 1774-75; 
Maximus Tyr., ib,, 1774 ; Plularchus , 11 vols., t'6. 1774-79; Dionys Italic,, 6 vols, 
ib, 1774-77; Libanius. 4 vols., Altcnburg, 1784-97. Various reviews In the 
Acta Erudilontm and Zurert. h’achrlchlen are characteristic and worth reading. 
Compare D. Johann Jacob Beistens ton ihm tclbst aufgesetzte Lebcnsbtschrtibuna, 
Leipsic, 17S3. (j. WE.) 

RELAND, Adrian, a meritorious Dutch Orientalist, 
was bora at Ryp, July 17, 1676, studied at Utrecht and 
Leyden and successively professed Oriental languages with 
great success at Harderwijk (1699) and Utrecht (1701). 
In the latter chair, from which 'he also lectured on sacred 
antiquities, he remained till he died of small-pox February 
5, 1718. 

Reland’s most important work is Pakeslina ex tcleribus monu- 
mentis illustrate, Utrecht, 1714, an admirable collection which is 
still the most valuable book on tbe historical geography of the 
Holy Land. His Anliquilales sacra ; veterum Hcbrtcorum, learned, 
clear, and compact, is also a most useful book ; and his other writings 
and collections— for he reprinted many curious and useful tracts of 
other scholars on Biblical and Rabbinical topics — all show judg- 
ment as well as knowledge. His works are enumerated by 
Barman, Traj. Erud., p. 206 sq. 

RELICS. Relics, in what may be called their merely 
human and historic aspect, appeal to many of the most 

1 For this estimate of Reiske as a Greek scholar the writeris indebted 
to Prof. U. v. Wflamovritz-Moellendorff. 
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obvious and most deeply seated principles of human nature 
— to that power of connexion with the past which has 
been justly called one of the divinesfc elements of our being, 
to the law of association, and to that love of something 
like ocular testimony which so notoriously affects the 
mind more forcibly than “ the hearing of tho ear.” The 
Russian general Suwaroff, “albeit unused to the melting 
mood,” is reported to have been deeply touched by the 
relics of departed greatness laid bare by the discovery of a 
palace in the Crimea which had been built by Mithradates. 
Manj' of those who were present at the opening of the 
tomb of Robert the Bruce at Dunfermline were quite 
unmanned at the sight of the skull that had toiled for Scot- 
land’s weal, and the arm that had struck down Sir Henry 
de Bohun on the eve of the battle of Bannockburn ; and at 
the funeral of the duke of Wellington, in 1852, the 
pathetic part of the processional ceremonial was found to 
lie in the riderless charger, bearing relics of the deceased 
warrior. In 1802 Napoleon Bonaparte, while making his 
preparations at Boulogne for the invasion of England, pro- 
fessed to have found a coin of Julius Cresar and a weapon 
which had belonged to one of the soldiers of William the 
Conqueror. Napoleon had a profound belief in tho power 
of the imagination. It is needless to dwell upon his object 
in ostentatiously announcing these discoveries. 

It is obvious, however, that, apart from designs such as 
that of Napoleon, pretended relics, sometimes associated 
with real sometimes with legendary events, would be sure 
to spring from human credulity, from love of the marvel- 
lous, and from hopes of gain. Perhaps all settled Govern- 
ments exhibit relics, such as regalia and the-like, of which 
many are perfectly authentic, while some would not bear 
close examination. The same may be said of family 
treasures. We read of ancient Romans exhibiting curiosi- 
ties, such as fragments of the ship “Argo.” Again, relics 
are apt to gather round a great name. The town of 
Lutterworth possessed an ancient chair and a piece of a 
cope. Each became, despite of want of evidence, and 
indeed against evidence, associated with the name of 
Wickliffe. 

It would be strange indeed if religion (which, alike in 
its good features and in its abuses, penetrates more deeply 
than anything else into the human heart) were found to be 
dissociated from relics. Probably all the more widely 
spread creeds claim some such material links with the past. 
Let it suffice to mention here the Ka‘ba at Mecca, and the 
tooth of Buddha exhibited in Ceylon. , 

We turn to tbe pre-Christian and Christian dispensa- 
tions. The Old Testament contains allusions to relics too 
numerous to mention. We may refer to the language of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, which speaks of the holy of 
holies as containing the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant, wherein were the golden pot that had manna and 
Aaron’s rod that budded and the tables of the covenant 
(Heb. ix. 4, 9; Exod. xxv. 10, 16; Num. xvii. 10). 
These were believed to haye been lost at the destruction of 
the temple by Nebuchadnezzar. We also read of the 
sword of Goliath being preserved as something sacred 
(1 Sam. xxi. 9). 

Certainly, however, in one respect, perhaps in two 
(though of seemingly opposite tendencies), Judaism stands 
- in this matter distinguished from contemporary religions. 
Nowhere else should we read of a valued and most interest- 
ing relic being destroyed by a devout ruler because it was 
found to have been abused and to have led to idolatry, as 
was done to the brazen serpent by Hezekiah (2 IviDgs xviiL 
4). But it may also be questioned whether the records of 
any other people contain an account of a miracle wrought 
by the relics of a deceased prophet. We may indeed read 
of a miracle wrought in heathendom for the defence of 
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innocence 
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uas cored by the touch of our Lords garment (Matt 
90-29] Even the shadow of Peter, it is implied, m y 
Lvp hpalpd the sick ; and handkerchiefs or aprons which 
td taw mm by ftul relieved not only the diseaeed tat 
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remains of patriot, sage, or bard was transferred, at n 
early period P in the history of the Chnstian chnrcb, to 
those of its own heroes, more espemaUy to tho.e of 
martyrs. Such a result was natural, and nlmost inentable 
’The intercession of the departed on behalf jrf the ^ving 
was everywhere recognized, and that of martyrs naturally 
Seved to be especially powerful. But it was further 
inferred from the instance of Elisha and from the passages 
of the book of Acts already cited that it might please the 
Almighty to repeat similar manifestations of miraculous 
power. Whether the fathers who maintain this view 
would have written so freely if they could have foreseen 
the abuses which were to arise may perhaps he doubtea.- 
But three or four features in the history of early Chnsten- 
dom conspired to spread the cultus of relics. These were 
the heathen persecutions, the rise of Gnosticism, the strong 
and exaggerated feeling about possession and witchcraft, 

to which may probably he added the sense of a sort of 

education connected with visible and tangible links of 
connexion with the past. 

The way in which these elements of the case would 
operate is tolerably obvious. If, as at Lyons and Vienna 
pagan persecutors burnt the ashes of the martyrs, and 
threw them into the Bhone, exalting in the idea that they 
were disproving one of the most important articles of the 
Christian creed, the resurrection of the body, with still 
more fervid zeal would the faithful seize evety opportunity 
of honouring those remains which their opponents sought 
to vilify. Then, again, the other great foe of early Christen- 
dom, the heresy of Gnosticism (often denounced as a more 
subtle and dangerous evil than the open hostility of 
heathendom), amidst all its varied forms was consistent 
in representing matter as something essentially eviL The 
counter teaching, implied in the central doctrine of the 
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sacraments, might seem i £= , , another form of 

vloiw vrLicli relics were believed to cncct. 

It is also conceivable that the interest created by sudi 
memorials might have its share m that education of the 
earlier Middle Ages which was so powerfully agisted by 
nil m-i maces and by biographies. Guizot, in a vvcU-kno 
chanter of his Ginlitntion en France has dwelt largely cm 
Sera no of even the legends of this period He mam- 
tafns that, in a world full of violence, disorder, and 
oppression, the legends of the saints found fond for some 
Sf the most powerful instincts and invincible needs of the 
human mind ^(hat exaggeration of details, or even fmlure 


1 We allude to the miracle claimed ty two poets, Ovid (Fast., iv. 
310) and Propertius (FUg., ir. 3d, 51), as also by Eivy, Cicero, and 
Pliny, to have been wrought by Cyiele on behalf of the Vestal Claudia, 
and to the oracular injunction from Delphi to the Spartans to find and 
carry with them the bones of Orestes as a condition of success 
against the men of Tegea (Herodotus, i. 6/-68). 

5 A set of pas«ages 3s giren by Pelevins (De Dojmatibus Theologicis, 

De Incarnations, 11 sir. 11). Jt certainly facilities most of the leading 
poit-Xicene patristic names, —such as Eusebius and many fathers 
commonly honoured with the prefix of saint, as Gregorv of Xariauws, 
Gregory of Xyssa, Chrysostom, both the Cyrils, Ambrose, Jerome, 
ami other:--'. Of these St Jerome is the most extreme and vehement ; 
hut this is accounted for, not only by the author’s temperament, hut 
by the fact of his writing against an opponent whom he specially dis- 
liked on personal as well as theological grounds (Contra Vigilanlmm. 
liber anus). Eater writers on the same side with Vigiiautius arc 
Ciaudias of Tana and Agohard oi Lyons, hat oar limits forbid us to 
dismiss their news. Some sectaries (e.g., the Xovatianists) appear to 
have been as anxious as their opponents to collect relics. 


tbem from being a moral 
relief and a protest on behalf of many of the rights of man. 
Material memorials, or even supposed memorials would 
certainly help to impress such stones upon the mind, os is 
the case with the facts and the legends of seculaT history 
Leibnitz, among the large concessions in his Syrlcma into- 
logician to the Roman Catholic view of these questions, in 
some degree anticipates the language of Guizot concerning 

uious legends. . „ ... 

In any case, alike for good and for evil, — and it will 
be necessary to speak presently of the sadder aspects of 
the question,— Teiics from the 4th to the 16th century 
occupied a large space in the mind of Christendom. The 
word relics (reliqiiirc, Xctyai-a) became almost restricted, 
in theological language, to the bodies (or parts of the 
bodies) of saints, or, as has been intimated, to memorials of 
Christ’s passion, or instruments wbicli had been used in 
the torture and execution of martyrs. Inquiries con- 
nected with their genuineness arc, as is well known to 
Students of ecclesiastical history, conspicuous in the life of 
the mother of Constantine, St Helena, who claimed to 
have discovered the true cross on which our Lord suffered, 
and in the career of St Ambrose at Milan. Once at 
least a really glorious series of campaigns, those of the 
emperor Hernclins against the barbarian Avars and the 
Persians (622-62S), is connected with a successful en- 
deavour to regain the cross (see Persia, vol. xviii. pp. Gl-l- 
615). It is remarkable that the Persians are reported to 
have kept the cross in its case with the seals unbroken. 

Thus far relies have been regarded as evidencing two 
marks of a very powerful element of life, namely, the 
capacity of evoking enthusiasm and of influencing even 
bystanders or opponents. But it is time to turn to the 
more painful features of their history iu connexion with 
Christian thought and practice. It must not be supposed 
that the recognition of such phases is by nny means a 
purely Protestant sentiment, although it is no doubt a pro- 
minent feature in the Beformafion of the 16th century. 
Thus, for example, one of the most credulous biographies 
of a saint of the 4th century, that of St Martin by 
Sulpicius Severus, mentions (chap, viii.) an instance where 
the supernatural insight of Martin was exerted in tli© way 
of repression of such homage. Tim country people were 
exhibiting veneration at the tomb of a supposed saint, but 
it was revealed to the bishop of Tours that it was that of 
a robber executed for his crimes. St Augustine, in his 
severe and satiric tractate against certain unworthy monks 
who mode their profession a mere cloak for idleness, clearly 
-insinuates the sale of questionable relics as one of their 
faults. “Alii membra martyrum, si tamen mnrtyrum, 
venditant." The traffic in relics became part of the recog- 
nized commerce of Christendom and was countenanced by 
sovereigns of undoubted excellence. Thus Atlielrtan was 
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a great donor of relics to the monastery at Exeter. A list 
occupying more than three columns is given in the Leofric 
missal It includes fragments of the candle which the 
angel of the Lord lit in the tomb of Christ, of the burning 
bush whence Jehovah spoke to Moses, and of one of the 
stones which slew the protomartyr Stephen. Edward the 
Confessor and Louis IX. of France may be named among 
the saintly patrons of a commerce which they at least con- j 
sidered meritorious. 

The mention of this last name involves a reference to 
an event which, above all others of the Middle Ages, 
spread, fostered, and ultimately injured the veneration of 
relics. The crusades created a profound excitement in 
this matter. Pilgrims had already thought it a default 
to return from Palestine without some such evidence that 
they had actually visited the Holy Land. Belies, at first 
probably bought and sold in good faith, became multi- 
plied ; and rival possessions of most sacred memorials (as, 
for instance, the crown of thorns, exhibited both by the 
abbey of St Denys and by St Louis) were by no means 
uncommon. Even the crime of theft seems to have been 
condoned when a relic was in question, and mutilation 
of a saint’s body to have been hardly thought irreverent. 
To swear by these relics became the most binding of oaths, 
as will be remembered by those who have read the life 
of King Bobert IL of France, and the rase practised on 
Harold by William, duke of Normandy. Marauding 
campaigns between monastery and monastery were by no 
means uncommon ; but these sink into insignificance com- 
pared with the spoliation exercised by the crusaders from 
the West -who captured and sacked Constantinople in 
1203-4. The shameful behaviour of the conquering army 
is admitted by the Latins themselves ; but the condemna- 
tion freely uttered against licence, brutality, and profane 
irreverence seems generally (though not quite universally) 
hushed when the spoliation concerns treasure in the way 
of relics. The fact of their abundance shows an agree- 
ment on this point, amidst their differences, between the 
Latin and Greek Churches ; but Constantinople must have 
been greatly impoverished by the immense supply of relics 
“ that were scattered by this revolution over the churches 
of Europe.” 1 

The next two centuries saw no diminution of such zeal, 
and there grew up, it can hardly be doubted, an increase 
of lower motives and of fraud. By the time of the 
Beformation the condition of matters was such as in many 
respects to offer a mark for all assailants of the existing 
state of things, and a practical admission on the part of 
those in authority that it was to a large extent simply 
indefensible. Erasmus, on this as on so many other 
kindred subjects, is found leading the van of satirists. 
One of his Colloquia, entitled Peregrinatio lleligionis Ergo, 
contains within some thirty' pages a mass of sarcasm 
against the abuses of the age. The discharge of vows 
through an agent, the localism of particular favours, the 
earthly (and sometimes evil) character of the petitions 
offered to saints and specially to the Virgin Mother, the 
strange character of the relics, one of the most common 
and abundant being the “cseleste lae beat® Yirginis," 
the enormous amount of wealth lying idle at the shrine of 
St Thomas h Becket — these and similar topics are treated in 
this author’s caustic and elegant Latinity. The Colloqnia 
were published in 1522, and from this date a mass of similar 
literature in the vernacular tongue of various countries, 
of a coarser kind and more adapted to the popular -taste, 
seems to have been circulated freely throughout Europe. 

1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. lx. sub Jin. ; comp. Milman, 
Latin Christianity, bk. is. chap. vii. Milman quotes from Gunther’s 
words conce.uing the abbot Martin, one of the spoilers: “Indignum 
ducens saerilegium, nisi in rc sacra, committere.” 
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The reaction against the homage paid to relics was 
immense. A practice which has not only been extensively 
abused, but -which appears from its very nature to involve 
a fatal facility of abuse, can never stand quite where it 
did after such an exposure as that to which reference 
has been made. Yet it seems doubtful whether the 
Beformers in all cases intended to do more than check the 
prominent abuses connected with relics. Those who 
claimed Holy Scripture as the sole authority could not 
deny that it might please the Almighty to convey 
blessings through the instrumentality of such material 
things, as in the cases already referred to in the second 
book of Kings and the Acts of the Apostles. Even 
Luther seems rather to denounce mistakes concerning 
particular relics than the respect paid to recognized ones. 
In like manner the English Church, while using severe and 
' contemptuous language in the Homilies with reference to 
such practices as those satirized by' Erasmus, has preserved 
in its calendar, among minor festivals, the days respect- 
ively chosen by the earlier mediaeval church for the 
discoveiy of the cross by St Helena (May 3rd) and its 
recovery byHeraclius (September 14th). Mosheim and 
other learned foreign Protestants also speak gently on such 
themes. Thus the devout Lutheran Neander, while 
mentioning in his Church History some cases of deliberate 
fraud, and holding that the superstition concerning saints 
and relics bordered nearly on paganism, is yet unable 
to approve of the extreme reaction which in some quarters 
arose out of it. 

As regards the Church of Borne, although in theory the 
events of the 16th century may have left its teaching 
untouched, yet it can hardly be questioned but that this 
is one of the many departments of religious life in which 
that great commotion, as De Maistre calls it, has in his 
words, even among Boman Catholics, opere mie revolution 
tres sensible. The council of Trent, which must be 
regarded as, from its own point of view, a reforming 
council, treated the subject of relics in its twenty-fifth 
session, held in December 1563. It expressed its earnest 
desire for the removal of abuses, for the abolition of 
unworthy gain in the veneration of relics, and of revelry 
on occasion of their visitation. It forbade the acceptance 
by any church of new relics, without the approbation of 
the bishop, given after consultation with theologians 
and other devout men, and referred grave and difficult 
questions concerning the extirpation of abuses to the 
judgment of local councils, of metropolitans, and ulti- 
mately to the Boman see itself. 

By these steps a great change has been effected. We 
hear nothing more of the sale of relics (which had indeed 
been forbidden by the fourth Lateran council in 1215), of 
theft or of war in connexion with them. Some of those 
most strange memorials to which a passing ’allusion has 
been made above have seemingly disappeared from history. 
And, although leading writers of the Boman obedience in 
France and Italy do not often make concessions, the 
Freiburg Encyclopedia admits the non-authenticity of num- 
bers of relics brought home from the crusades and from 
the conquest of Constantinople ; and Addis and Arnold 
{Roman Catholic Dictionary , 1884) say that “abuses no 
doubt have occurred in all ages with regard to relics.” 
No shock less great than that caused by the Beformation 
would probably have effected so much as has been done. 

Still, however, the Church of Borne stands alone, we 
believe, in considering the possession of relics an indis- 
pensable condition of the performance of the highest acts 
of public Christian worship. Every altar used for the 
celebration of mass must, according to Boman Catholic 
rule, contain some authorized relics. These are inserted 
into a cavity prepared for their reception, called “the tomb," 
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by the bishop of the diocese and sealed up with the eg- 
copal seal. A. collect in the Ordo Mtssx assumes their 
presence, and makes reference to the saints whoso rel.es 

are thus preserved. , . , „ 

Authorities —Many of the leading authorities have already been 
named. To these inay be added on the Roman Catholic side Feiroi i 

prmtccttoncs Theologies;, vaL ii. ‘ fauitefthre- 

/„.] p ar ; s 1863 ., ond Jlartigay, Dictionntnrc dts Antignuts ui c 
Ani ls ' iV " Belimies "). On the otl.er side the followers of 
Calvin (on this ns on so many other topics) ore osually mwe 
fiercely anti-Roman than those of Luther- Ammmir Anghca 
divines those who have jrablislieil treatises on the Thirty-nine 
Articles are necessarily brought across the s«hj*cb J)*! 
the bishop of Winchester (Dr Harold Browne) will here lie found 
the fullest and most able as well ns the most candid and temperate. 
Compare also Bp. Pearson, Minor Works, vol. 11. ( 0 . w. 

RELIEF. See Sctoptprb. 

RELIGIONS. Religions, by which are meant the 
modes of divine worship proper to different tribes, nations, 
or communities, and based on the belief bold in common 
by the members of them severally, were not before tlm 
present century the subject of original scientific research 
and comparative study. With the exception of a few 
good books containing useful information on some ancient 
religions and on the religious customs of uncivilised 
nations, nothing written on this subject in former cen- 
turies can be said to possess any scientific value. It is not 
that the old books are antiquated, as all works of learning 
roust become with tbo lapse of time: they were worth 
nothing even when published. There were huge collec- 
tions, containing descriptions of all the religions in the 
world, so far as they were known, laboriously compiled, 
but without any critical acumen, and without tbo least 
suspicion that uubiblical religions arc not mere curiosities. 
There was a philosophy of religion, but it was all but 
purely speculative, and it could not be otherwise, as then 
it had but scanty means to work with, and was obliged Jo 
draw the facts it required from very troubled and insuffi- 
cient sources. Attempts were made to explain the mytho- 
logies of the Greeks and the Romans, nnd even of some 
Oriental nations, but for tbo same reason they could not 
but fail Then there was the theological bias, which 
caused all religions except one to bo regarded as utterly 
false; the philosophical bias, which caused all religions, 
except the arbitrary abstraction then called natural religion, 
to be decried as mere superstitions, invented by shrewd 
priests and tyrants for selfish ends; and, finally, the total 
lack of a sound method in historical investigation, which 
was one of the prominent characteristics of the I8th 
century. It was only after the brilliant discoveries which 
marked the end of that century and the first half of this, 
and after the not less brilliant researches to which they 
gave rise; after the sacred writings of the Chinese, tho 
Indians, the Persians, and some other ancient nations 
could be studied in the original ; after the finding of the 
key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics and tho Assyrian nnd 
Babylonian cuneiform writing had lifted the veil which 
for many centuries had covered the history of these most 
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sanctioned the most atrocious and barbarous deeds, 
most cruel and libidinous customs, nnd inspired the most 
admirable acta of heroism, self-renunciation, nnil devo mn 
which occasioned tiic most sanguinary wars, rebellious, 
imd persecutions, ns well as brought about the freedom. 
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the comparative historical study of religions is one of 
the means indispensable to the solution of the difficult 
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happiness, and peace of mUons-at one tune a partisan of 
tyranny, at another breaking its chains now calling into 
existence and fostering a new anil brilliant ciMhr.utum, 
then the deadly foe to progress science, anil art. 

Religions, like living organisms, have n history, nnd 
therefore this is to bo studied first, so far as it can be 
known,— how they rise and spread, grow and fade away j 
how far they are the creations of individual genius, and 
how far of tho genius of nations and communities ; by what 
laws, if it is possible to discover them, their development w 
ruled ; what nre their relations to philosophy, science, and art, 
to tho state, to society, nnd above all to ethics ; what is their 
mutual historical relation, that is, if one of them sprang 
from another, or if n whole group arc to be derived from a 
common parent, or if they only borrowed from one another 
and were subject to one another's influence ; lastly, what 
place is to bo assigned to each of those groups or single 
religions In the universal history of religion. The find 
result of this historical inquiry must bo nn attempt at a 
genealogical classification of religions, in which they nro 
grouped after their proved or probable descent and nflinity. 

However, like every genuine scientific study, hbtorieal 
investigations, if they arc to bear fruit, inm-t lie compara- 
tive. Not only has every religion ns a whole, nnd every 
religious group, to lie compared with others, that we may 
know in what particular qualities it agrees with or 
differs from them, and that we may determine its special 
characteristics, but, before this can be done, compara- 
tive stud) - on a much Inrger scale must precede. Every 
religion has two prominent constituent elements, the one 
theoretical, the other practical — religions ideas and religious 
acts. The ideas may he vague conception* concrete 
myths, precise dogmas, cither handed over by tradition or 
recorded in sacred books, combined or not into system* of 
mythology nnd dogmatics, summarized or not in a creed 
or symbol, but there is no living religion without some- 
thing like a doctrine. On the other hand, n doctrine, 
liowc ver elaborate, docs not constitute a religion. Scarcely 
less than by its leading ideas a religion is characterized 
by its rites and institutions, including in the higher pha-is 
of development moral precepts, in the highest phases 
ethical principles. It happens but very seldom, if ever, 
that those two elements balance cadi other. In different 
religions they nre commonly found in very different 
proportions, some faiths being pre-eminently doctrinal 
or dogmatic, others pre-eminently ritualistic *or ethical ; 
but where one of them is wanting entirely religion no 
longer exists. Not that dogma and ritual nre religion; 
they arc only its necessary manifestations, the embodi- 
ment of what ants t be considered ns its very life and 
essence, of that which as an inner conviction must be dis- 
tinguished from a doctrine or creed— tv belief. Rut we 
cannot get a knowledge of the belief which lies nt the base 
of a particular doctrine nnd which prompts peculiar rites 
and acts, without studying f he mythical ami dogmatical 
conceptions and the ritual or ethical institutions in winch 

S m! S - 8 A apc, . a,1 , d wirt,oMt comparing these with 
T ‘ ,s . 1C ? 3S i} i0 in sk of what is called coirqwa- 
Jn i ,ts ,' vlde3t Ben «7 °f which comparative 
,? .. only a branch, and in which more space nnd 

™m? t10 r B l ° U ! d , bc g,ven . ,0 tJie hitherto much neglected 
comparative study of religious worship and of ethics in 
their relation to religion. It is tW only m 

proceed to characterize nnd mutually compare religions 
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to what must be the final result of this historical as well 
as comparative study, a morphological classification of 
religions. Here the study of religions reaches its goal, 
and the task of the philosophy of religion, the other main 
branch of the so-called science of religion or general 
theology, begins. 

It need scarcely be said that the basis of the compara- 
tive historical study of religions must be a patient and 
critical examination of the sources from which the know- 
ledge of the various religions of the world is to be drawn, 
viz., written documents and traditions, monuments and 
works of art, sacred writings and heretical books, and, 
when we wish to inquire into the religions of the uncivi- 
lized tribes that have no history at all, an impartial 
weighing of the evidence brought by travellers and settlers 
from different parts of the globe, — in short, an unbiassed 
ascertaining of facts. 

Genealogical Classification . — There is no difficulty in 
determining the descent and relationship of religions 
which have taken rise in historical times, such as Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohamme- 
danism, and some others of minor importance. But the 
great majority of ancient religions had their origin in pre- 
historic times, of which neither documents nor trustworthy 
traditions are extant. In that case their mutual relation 
has to be established by reasoning from the myths, ideas, 
rites, and characteristics common to them. Professor Max 
Miiller ( Lectures on the Science of Religion , pp. 154 sqf) 
suggests that, whatever classification has been found 
most useful in the science of language ought to prove 
equally useful in the science of religion. How it may be 
true in general, at least for the most ancient times, that 
where the languages of a group of nations are proved to 
belong to one family their religions too most probably 
“hold together by the same relationship.” But this 
hypothesis requires proof, and that proof is not to be 
obtained otherwise than by the comparative study of the 
religions themselves. Only when the religions of two 
independent nations agree in doctrine and mode of wor- 
ship, above all in the notion of the relation between God 
and man, between the divine and the human, to such a 
- degree and in such a manner that this agreement cannot 
be accounted for by the universal aspirations and wants of 
human nature, then only may we feel sure that the one of 
these religions is the parent of the other, or that both 
have come from a common stock. If not only two but 
several religions agree in like manner, or nearly so, we get 
a family of religions. At present we can go no farther. 
The mutual relations of the different families cannot be 
determined yet ; the problem is too difficult and too com- 
plicated to be solved in the present state of science. That 
religions belonging to different families have borrowed 
myths and customs from one another and have been sub- 
jected to one another's influence may easily be proved. 
But whether the families themselves are branches of one 
and the same old tree is an open question to which a 
satisfactory answer cannot be given now. 

It would be equally premature to venture on drawing 
up a complete genealogical table of religions. For some 
families of religions such a classification may be sketched 
with tolerable certainty ; the genealogy of by far the 
greater n umb er of them can be given in mere outlines 
only, leaving the fixing of details for further inquiry. "We 
start from what may he held the most certain. 

Arran. Aryan or Indo-Germanic Family . — Comparative mytho- 
logy and the history of religion leave no donbt that all the 
religions of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic nations, viz., 
Eastern Aryans (or Indians, Persians, and Phrygians) and 
Western Aryans (or Greeks, Homans, Germans, Norsemen, 
Letto-Slavs, and Celts), are the common offspring of one 
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primitive Old-Aryan 1 religion. That the same name of 
the highest heaven-god, Dyaus, Zeus, Ju(piter), Zio (Ty), 
is met with among Indians, Greeks, Italiotes, Germans, 
and Horsemen, however great the difference of the attri- 
butes and dignity ascribed by each of them to the god 
thus named may he, is a fact now generally known. 
Where this name has been lost, as is the case w r ith the 
Persians, the Slavs, and the Celts, there are other divine 
names which they have in common with their kindred 
nations. Still more important is the fact that most 
Aryans show a tendency to call their supreme god 
“father,” as is proved by the very common forms Dyaus 
pitar, Zeus narqp, Jupiter, Diespiter, Marspiter, AlfocTr. 
The supreme god in the Avesta, Ahuramazda, is often 
called father. Moreover many divine names used by 
different Aryan nations, though varying in form, are 
derived from the same root, — which proves the original 
unity of their conception. Take as examples the root di 
( div ), “to shine,” and its derivatives Dyaus, Deva, and 
their family, Diti, Aditi, Dione, Pandion, Dionysos, Diovis, 
Dianus (Janus), Diana, J uno ; or the root man, “ to think ” 
(perhaps equally signifying originally “ to shine ”), and its 
derivatives Jfanu, Minos, Minerva, (Juno) Moneta ; or the 
roots sur (war), sar, mar, vas. Especially startling is the 
use of the same general word for “god” among several 
Aryan nations, viz., Skr. deva, Iran, daeva, Lat. dais, 
Litth. dewas (deiwys), Old Horse tivar (plor.), to which 
belong perhaps also Greek 9e6s, Irish dia, Cymr. dm. 
Daeva and deiwys are used in a had sense, but this cannot 
be original. So too the word asura ( ahura ), which, 
though it too was used by the Indians in relatively modem 
times in a bad sense, was the name which the East-Aryans 
gave to their highest gods, and the Horse asa, pL suir 
(orig. ans), are both to be derived from the root as, anh. 
If we add to this the remarkable conformity of the myths 
and customs in all Aryan religions, — if, above all, by com- 
paring them with those of other races, especially of the 
Semites, we find that the leading idea embodied in these 
Aryan myths and rites is everywhere the same, however 
different the peculiar character of each religion may be, 
namely, the close relation between God and man, the real 
unify between the divine and the human economy, 2 so 
that we may call them the “ theanthropic ” religions, — if 
we remember this, there can he no doubt that all of them 
have sprung from one primitive Old-Aryan religion. 

However, the degree in which the Aryan religions are 
mutually related is not always the same. Hone of them 
came directly from the Old-Ar van religion. They consist 
of five pairs, each of which must have been first a unity : — 
the Indo-Persian, the Graeco-Homan, the Letto-Slavic, the 
Horse-Teutonic, and the Gaelo-Cymric. The fact that the 
members of those pairs are more closely allied with one 
another than with the other members of the family obliges 
us to assume five prehistoric Aryan religions : — the Old 
East-Aryan, the Old Felasgic , 3 the Old TV/ndic, the 
Old German, and the Old Celtic religions, forming 
so many links between those historical religions and the 
common parent of all, — the primeval Ar van worship. 

Space forbids us to give the complete proof of this con- 
clusion. We only mention that the Indian and Iranian 

religions have many gods in common, unknown to the Western 

Aryans, and therefore probably such as arose after the 
eastern and western branch of the family had separated, e.g., 
iOtra — Mithra, Aryaman— Aiiyaman, Bhaga— Bagha— 
Baga (comp, also Aramati — Armaiti, Sarasvati — Hara- 

1 This special type indicates prehistoric religions. 

5 This is "why they call the Godhead “ father,” or even ^brother, 
friend, companion.” Compare the names Mitra — Mithra, “friend, 
Aryaman — Airyarnan, “companion,” Ac. 

1 The name is not exact. It is only chosen as the most convenient. 
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Genealogical Table of the Aryan Religions} 
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qaiti, <fcc.), and that the Soma — Haoma sacrifice, equally 
unknown in Europe, at least in that form, was the prin- 
cipal sacrifice as well in India as in Iran. The close 
relation of the Teutonic and Norse religions, and of the ] 
mythology and rites of the Greeks and Romans, even if j 
we carefully except all that the latter took from the former 
in historical times, is sufficiently proved. It is not so 
evident, but still highly probable, that the religions of the 
north-western and the south-eastern Celts, though differing 
from one another in historical times, are daughters of one 
ancient Celtic religion. When we presuppose such a 
common parent, an ancient Windic religion, for the 
Letto-Slavic religions, we do so by way of an hypothesis, 
based on the analogy with the other branches of the 
family. What we know about these and about the Celtic 
forms of worship is so defective that we cannot speak 
more positively. As for the Phrygian religion, it seems 
to belong to the Iranian stock, and to Torm the transition 
from the Persian to the Greek or Pelasgic worship. 

There may have been some other intermediate stages, 
besides those which we have been compelled by the facts 
to assume, between the historical Aryan religions and the 
prehistoric Old- Ary an. Thus, e.g., the Yedic religion as 
well as the Zarathustric cannot be considered as having 
sprung directly from the East-Ar yam. The Rig-Veda 
appears to be far less primitive than has been generally 
thought until now. It contains ancient elements, but it is 
itself the product of relatively modern speculations, and 
belongs to a period in which a complicated and mystical 
sacrificial theory was upheld by priests of various func- 
tions and ranks. On the other hand it cannot be denied 
that the Zarathustric dogmas are pure old Aryan myths in 
a new shape — this is what M. Jas. Darmesteter has proved 
— but it was doubtless a reformer, or, if Zara thus tra, was 
no historical person, a body of reformers, who called the 
Zarathustric religion into existence. Therefore, between 
the Yedic and Zarathustric religions and their common 
ancestor the East-Aryak, there must have existed an 
Old Lydian and an Old-Iranian religion. 

This may suffice to justify the genealogical table of the 
Aryan religions given on last page. 

Semitic Religions . — Though there is so much wanting 
in our knowledge of the Semitic religions, especially as 
regards those of the pre-Christian Aramaeans, of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs, and of the old Hebrews, all we know about 
them tends to prove that they too must have descended 


from a common source. When we find that the sa 
divinities were worshipped by several North-Semitic natk 
it might he contended that they were borrowed from on. 
of them, as trade and conquest had brought them fro 
ancient times into close contact with one another. B 
no such relation existed till the very last centuries of fl 
Assyrian empire between the Northern Semites and ”1 
various tribes of the Arabian desert-. Therefore gods ■ 
religious ideas and customs prevailing alike among tec 
northern and the southern or Arabic branch of the ™ 
may be safely regarded as the primeval property of tl • 
whole family. Such are the general name for the godhead, 
Hu, £l. Rah (in Allah), and the gods Serakh or Sherag 
(Sepaxos, Assyr., Arab.,. Cypr.), Xeivan (Kaivanu, Babyl., 
Assyr., Arab., cf. Amos v. 26), Al-Lat, the moon-goddess 
(Babyl., Assyr., Arab.), as one of three different forms, of 
which another, the Al-'Uzza of the Arabs, is met with 
as 'Uza or 'Aza in Phoenician inscriptions, while the 
corresponding male god Adz is found among the 
Aramceans, and the third. Manat, corresponds to Meni, 
the “minor Fortune," the planet Venus of the Hebrews, 
perhaps also with the Babylonian Manu. The myth of 
the dying and reviving Thammuz, Dumuzi, common to all 
Northern Semites, seems not to have been current among 
the ancient Arabs, though some scholars (Krehl, Lenor- 
mant) think there are traces of it left in their traditions 
and rites. Tree worship aud stone worship have been 
pretty general in prehistoric times, and not a few remains 
of both have survived in all ancient faiths and modern 
superstitions; but the latter was particularly developed 
among both Northern and Southern Semites, which is 
proved by the use of Betyles (???"n'?), by the black stone 
in the Ka*ba, the stone at Bethel, that in the temple of 
the great goddess of Cyprus at Paphos, at Edessa, and 
elsewhere, by the seven black stones representing the 
planet-gods at Erech (Uruk) in Chaldsea, &c. Holy 
mountains too are very frequent among the Semites, 
alike in Arabia (Kagi, Dhu-l-shera, Horeb, Sinai — the two 
last-named still worshipped by the Saracens in the 6tb 
century of our era) and in Canaan (Hermon, Tabor, comp, 
the Tabyrios and Zeus Atabyrios in Cyprus, Karmel, 
Feniel, .Sion, Moriah, i.e., Gerizim), in Syria (Lebanon, 
Anti-Libanus, Amanus ; comp, the istirat, the heights of 
modern Syria), and in Mesopotamia, where the zigurrats or 
terrace towers represent the holy mountains as the abodes 
of the gods. Finally, all Semitic religions without a single 
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exception understand tie relation, between God and man 
as one between the supreme lord and king (El the mighty, 
Ba'al, Bel, Adon, Malik, Sar) and his subject or slave 
f Ahd, 'Obed, Bod), his client or protected one (Jar, Ger). 
They are eminently theocratic, and show a marked tendency 
to monotheism, which, both in Israel and in Arabia, is the 
last word of their religions development. 

It is not so easy to determine the grade of relationship 
between the different Semitic religions as it is to show 
that they all descend from a common parent Moreover 
the question is complicated by another problem — Whether 
the Babylonians and Assyrians borrowed the greater part 
of their religious conceptions and institutions from a 
foreign, non-Semitic people, the primitive inhabitants of 
their country, and if this be the case what they then have 
of their own and what is due to the influence of that 
ancient civilization. Whatever may be the final solution 
of this question, we shall not go far wrong if we distin- 
guish the Semitic religions into two principal groups — the 
one comprising the southern or Arabic, with perhaps the 
most ancient Hebrew, the other all the Northern Semitic 
religions from the Tigris to the Mediterranean, — leaving 
it undecided whether the undeniable relationship between 
the north-eastern and the north-western Semitic religions 
be that of parent and children or that of sisters— in 
other words, whether it be due to the influence of the 
superior culture of the former or to the fact that they all 
have radiated from a common centre. This only is bevond 
doubt, that the Assyrian religion is a daughter of the 
Babylonian, and that the Canaanitic and Phoenician 
modes of worship are closely allied. 

What we give on iast page is no more than a rotnrh 
genealogical table of the Semitic religions. 

A detailed and accurate genealogical classification of 
the religions which do not belong to either of tho*n two 
principal families is out of the question. Their mutual 
relation can be fixed only in a general way 
Afiisa. African Rdigima—Tke first problem to he solved is 
the classification of the Egyptian religion. It is neither 
fcemitic and theocratic nor Aryan and theanthropic. But 
it has many elements that belong to the former, and also 
, i belon S to the letter category, which 
}ea f t0 °i e s ?PP osltl ’ on fhat Jt represents a stage in 
SfJ ^ ment - 0f thB Mediterranean, commonly 

railed the Caucasian, race, anterior to the separation of the 
Aryan family from the Semitic. But this is no more than 
supposition, as the existence of such a Mediterranean race, 
mbraaug the soiled Hamites, Semites, and Japhetites or 
Aryan^isitself a pure hypothesis. AilVe knowLthat 

a2®£=3Hr^* 

southern neighbours of7m,f It • Cushites, the 
Ethiopians - and a nre SmSF*’ tie , a ? cienfc P re -Semitic 
iivedfn“ P^zhon also may have 



Phut in the tenth chapter of Genesis and ^th 

next to nothin^ aW . nesis - ®ut, as we know 

religions, incluL^thpse foj S’nnJf ^ ^ ° f 
That the primitive • Purely hypothetical, 
commonly called Aceadian fr q °* s ? utbern Mesopotamia, 
Egyptiam U aho 5 as re! ^ d to the 
to be favoured by the newt j- or ^ 'U'hich does not seem 
the scanty remaps iff facts ‘ FinalI J, 

Imoshagh or Berbers the pre f s5ami ° religion of the 
E?vp.tian Riba), the xHUt - UbjSaiS (Ja 

Aumidians resemble in some' the 

ue gree Egyptian customs 


and notions; but, whether they point to genealogical 
relationship or are due to early Egyptian influence, it is 
hard to say. 

This, however,, cannot be denied, that there are to be 
found in the Egyptian religion a great many magical rites 
and animistic customs, closely resembling those which 
prevail throughout the whole African continent. If then, 
as is generally supposed, 1 the dominant race sprang from 
Asiatic settlers and conquerors, who long before the dawn 
of history invaded the country, subjugated the dark- 
coloured inhabitants, and mixed with them, and if it is 
to these foreigners that the more elevated elements in the 
Egyptian religion are due, the baas of this religion is of a 
purely Nigritian character. 

All we can say about the other original religions of the 
dark continent is that they resemble one another in many 
respects. "We may distinguish four principal groups : — (1) 
the Cushite, inhabiting the north-eastern coast region 
south of Egypt; (2) the Nigritian proper, including all 
the Negro tribes of inner Africa and the west coast; (3) 
the Bantn or Kafirarian (Kafir); and (4) the Kkoi-Khoin 
or Hottentot, including the Bushmen, in .South Africa. 
Before we can come to decision with regard to the tirot- 
named group, we must receive better and more certain 
information than we now possess. The prominent char- 
acteristic of the second group of religions,- those of the 
Negroes proper, is their unlimited fetichism, combined as 
usual with tree worship, animal worship, especially that of 
serpents,^ with a strong belief in sorcery and with the 
most abject superstitions, which even Islam and Cliris- 
tianity are not able to overcome. They have next to no 
mythology, at all events a very poor one,‘which may be one 
of the causes of what is called euphemistically their ten- 
dency to monotheism. A theistic tendency, as Dr Tvlor 
rails it, cannot be denied to them. Almost all tribe* 
beliere in some supreme god, without always worshipping 
him generally a heaven- and rain-god, sometimes, as amn n | 
the Cameroons and in Dahomey, a sun-god. But the most 
widely spread worship among Negroes and Negroids, from 

aDd S ° Utl1 10 LoaD S°» U that of the moon, 
combined with a great veneration for the cow-. 

Among the Abantu or Kaffrarians (Ama-Khosa. Ama- 
fr C }^ na l ^va-Herero), which form the third 
group, fetichism is not so exuberant. Their religion is 
a , reb Si°? of . spirits- The spirits they worship 
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(I-Molom Barimi), „« cLjLS 
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also have a supreme deity, called Tsui- or Tsuni-ICoab (tlie 
wounded knee) by the colonial Hottentots, Heitsi-eibib 
(wooden face) by the Hamaqua. He, too, like the highest 
god of the Bantu, is the ancestor of the race and the chief 
of souls and spirits. But the primitive myth current 
about him shows that he was originally a moon-god, con- 
tending with the spirit of darkness. The altars intended 
for sacrifices to this god are now called his graves, and the 
Bantu, who do not rise them, call them chiefs' graves. 
The great difference between the religions of the Ivhoi- 
Klioin and the other Higritians is the total absence of 
animal worship and of fetichism l>y which it is character- 
ized. Even sorcery and magic are still’ very primitive 
among them. Therefore they must be considered as a 
distinct family among the African tribes, only allied to 
the so-called Bushmen (Ea-tua, Ba-roa, or Soaqna, Sonqua), 
who seem to be a degraded race, sunk to the lowest degree 
of savagery, but who likewise worship a highest god and 
by whom likewise fetichism is not practised. 

Mon- The Chinese Religions, and iheir Relation to the Mongolic 
golLtn. an ,i Ural-Altaic — This is perhaps the most knotty point 
in the genealogical classification of religions. There are 
ethnologists (as Oscar Peschel) who bring not only the 
Chinese, with their nearest relatives the Japanese and 
Coreans, — all Ural-Altaic or Turanian nations, — but also 
the whole Malay race, including the Polynesians and 
Microncsians, and even the aboriginal Americans, from 
the Eskimo to the Patagonians and Fucgians, under one 
and the same vast Mongoloid family. There is indeed 
some similarity in the religious customs of the Americans 
and of the so-called Turanians ; and even in the Polynesian 
religions some points of contact with those of the former 
might be discovered. Still, such conformities are but few 
and not very important, and do not justify our going so 
far. 1 Other ethnologists, like Friedrich Muller, do not 
admit the Americans,- including the Hyperboreans of 
Horth America and the north-west of Asia, nor the 
Malayans and the Polynesians as members of the Mongol- 
ian race. This, according to them, only comprises the 
Chinese and their relatives in Tibet and the Transgnngetic 
peninsula, the Japanese and Coreans, and the Ural-Altaic 
or Turanian nations. How Prof. Max Muller " tries to 
show that the religions of all those groups of nations — let 
us say, of this Mongolian race — are also hound together l>y 
a close relationship, because not only their character is 
fundamentally the same, but even the same name of the 
highest god, Tien, Tengre, Tangara, Ac., is met with* 
among most of them. Putting aside the argument taken 
from the common name of the supreme deity, which is all 
but general among the members of this ethnical family 
and seems to have come from the Chinese to some of the 
Mongolians, 3 we cannot deny the fact that not only in the 
Ural-Altaic and Japanese but also in the highly-developed 
Chinese religions the relation between the divine powers 
and inan is purely patriarchal. Just as the chief of the 
horde — nay, even the son of heaven, the Chinese emperor — 
is regarded as the father of all his subjects, whom they 
are bound to obey and to venerate, so are the gods to 
their worshippers. The only difference is that the Chinese 
heaven-god Tien is an emperor like his earthly representa- 
tive, ruling over the other spirits of heaven and earth as 
does the latter over the dukes of the empire and their 
subjects, while the Ural-Altaic heaven-god is indeed the 
most powerful being, invoked in the greatest difficulties, 
when he only is able to save, but no supreme ruler, — not 
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anything more than a primus inter pares, every other god 
being absolute lord and master in his own domain. How 
this difference is not one of character but of progress, and 
answers fully to the difference of the political institutions 
of which it is the reflex. 

The high veneration for the spirits of the deceased 
fathers, which are devoutly worshipped among all the 
members of this religious family, is a necessary conse- 
quence of its patriarchal type. But this feature is not 
less predominant among nations belonging to wholly 
different races. Another’ striking characteristic of the 
Mongolic religions is their extensive magic and sorcery 
(Shamanism). One might say that even the gods and the 
heroes of epic poetry are sorcerers, and that what their 
worshippers value above all are the magical powers they 
possess. Shamans arc most highly honoured. One of the 
Chinese religions, and in fact that which contains the most 
ancient elements, we mean Taoism, involves the most 
implicit belief in sorcery, and even Buddhism, as it was 
adopted by the Mongols and the Chinese, has degenerated 
to all but pure Shamanism. 

"We are thus fully justified in assuming a Mongolian or 
patriarchal family of religions, of which the following are 
the principal subdivisions : — 

1. Chinese Religions, being (a) the Ancient National c: * 
religion, now superseded partly by ( b ) Confucianism and 
(c) Taoism, partly, though only several centuries later, by 
Chinese Buddhism. "What the ancient national religion 
was can only he gathered from its survivals in the still 
existing faiths. Confucianism claims to be a restoration of 
the old and pure institutions of the fathers, though it may 
just as well be said to be a thorough reform, and Taoism 

is, according to some European scholars, the original 
Chinese religion in its latest development — we should say, 
in its most miserable degradation. At all events, in somo 
form or another, it is much older than Lao-tsze (Gth century 
ii. c., see Lao-tsze), though it has availed itself of his 
mystical treatise Tao-te-King as a sacred book. There 
may he some truth in both these conflicting assertions. 
Without venturing to speculate on the origin of the 
Chinese nationality, which according to some is a mixture 
of autochthons with more civilized foreign invaders ( the 
Hundred Families), nor on the possibility that this ethnic 
dualism may he the source of the two streams of religious 
development in China, we have some ground to hold Con- 
fucius's reform as the renewal of a much older reform 
(Chowkung’s or even earlier), limited to the learned and 
the greater part of the upper classes, — Taoism on the con- 
trary’ being a revival of the ancient popular Chinese 
religion, to which the Tao-te-King had to give the appear- 
ance of a philosophical basis. Chinese Buddhism does not 
differ much from the latter, and is now equally despised. 

2. Japanese Religions, where we have again the same l * 
triad, nearly parallel to the Chinese ; (a) the old national 
religion Kami-no-madsu (the way, t.e., the worship, of the 
gods), called frequently Sin-to (Chinese Shin-tao, the 
way or worshij) of the spirits), with the mikado as its 
spiritual head, just as Chinese Taoism had its popes; (6) 
Confucianism, imported from China in the 7th century; 
and (c) Buddhism, imported from Corea and nearly ex- 
terminated in the 6th century’, but reviving, and at last, 

in the beginning of the 7th century, triumphant. 

3. The Finnic branch of theUral-AJtaic religions, allrecog- Finui 
nizing the same heaven-god Hum, Yum, Yummal, Yubmel, 
Yumala, as supreme. The primitive unity of this sub- 
division has been demonstrated by Castren, the highest 
authority upon it. By far the best known of this family 

are its North-European members, the religions of the 
Lapps, the Esthonians, and the Finns, but the two last 
named are not pwre specimens of Ural-Altaic worship, as 


3 They are cnumeiated by Waitz, Anthropologic ier NaturvSlker, 
iii., 5G jg. 3 Lectures on the Science of Leligion, 190 sg. 

3 Tho resemblance of the Mongolian Tengre, Tangara, to the 
Sumerian or Accadian Dingira appears to be equally fortuitous as that 
■of the Polynesian Tangaroa (Tnaroal to the Melanesian Kdengei, 
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they borrowed much from the Germanic, especially from 
the Scandinavian, mythology. 

It is highly probable that the other branches of the 
same ethnic family, the Mongolian and the Turkish, and 
the other members of the same branch, e.g., tlie Magyars, 
originally did not differ much from the Finnic in religions 
ideas and customs. Unfortunately we are hero able to 
judge only by analogy, partly because we are but imper- 
fectly informed, partly because most of theso nations have 
long been converted to Buddhism, Mohammedanism, nrnl 
Christianity. Nor do we know in how far the Tibetans, 
Burmese, Siamese, and other peoples nearly related to tho 
Chinese had originally a similar worship, as all of them 
are now faithful Buddhists. 

The question whether the religion of the primitive 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia (Sumfir-Akkad) 1ms any genea- 
logical relation to that of the Chinese and the Ural-Altaic 
family, as some scholars now try to prove, is not j-ct ripe 
for solution. 

The Aboriginal Religions of America.— The religions of 
the Eskimo (Esquimantsic, Ashkimeg, ns tlieir Bcdskin 
neighbours call them) or Innuyt (*>., “men," as they call 
themselves) should bo clearly distinguished from those of 
the other American nations. Though somo of their cus- 
toms and notions resemble those of the latter, there are 
°r^ 3 ’ aad ^ v,otdd 8eetn the most important, which arc 
of the same character as those prevailing among tho Urnl- 
Altaians and Mongols. Now, as they belong ethnically 
to the Hyperborean or Arctic nations, who inhabit not 
only the extreme north of America from cast to west but 
also the islands between tho two continents and besides ft 
part of the east of Siberia, and as these Hyperboreans nro 
physically akm to the Mongolian race, we might supposo 
that the American elements in the Eskimo religion have 

and v’ at U must fae considered 5 to have 
been originally a member of the Ural-Altaic family. Their 
division, of the world of spirits into those of tho sea the 
fire, the mountains, and the winds, with Torngaisuk (chief 

in tRn hmen 1°^ as tie ^ their belief 
m the magical power of their sorcerers, the Angekoks do 
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most distant tribes of both JS£S 
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subordinate; also the hero myth which has sprung from 
that belief, and the so-called totemism, i/., the adoption 
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usually in nnimal form, for 
, \) Those of the Aztec race, 
comprising the Aztecs, ToHecs, and Nnlmns, who lire 
To this 


of a special tutelar genius, u 
every individual family. (2) 

comprising the Aztecs, ToHecs, nnu nnnuas, who nro 
spread from Vancouver’s Island to Nicaragua. To this 
branch belongs llrnt strange mixture of more elevated 
religious ideas and barbarous rites which was the state 
worship of the Mexican empire, but which fur its purer 
elements was indebted to the conquered race, the Mayas 
(see Mexico). (3) Those of the original inhabitants of the 
Antilles, to whom the Mayas in Yucatan ami the Natchez 
between the Keel Hirer ami the Miv-issippi Hem to be 
nearly related. They are one of the moat gifted nations 
of the American race, with an interesting mythology and 
highly-developed religious ideas, but perlmp i weakened by 
civilization and therefore unable to with 'tarn! the more 

vi. , ar ^ arous i - - 

(■1) That 
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warlike barbarous tribes, by whom they were fmallv n 
jugated. (-1) That of the Miiwan (CJhihchas) in Poti 
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America. Originally they seem to have had the same 
worship as the Nicaraguans. At least, the Nicaraguan 
god Fomagnzdnd, tho creator of mankind and the con.-ort 
of tho moon-goddess, arts n part in the principal myth of 
tho Muyscas, under tho name of J’owngata. Jlut after 
tho latter had reached n higher sjngc of civilization they 
adored the god IJochika ns its principal founder, trad 
Eomngafa became a dethroned tyrant, while the moon 
goddess, now an evil deity, tried to spoil tho beneficent 
works of Bochilrn. Tliere iu some likenrs.; between tlieir 
hierarchical political institutions nnd tho.-c or JVrn but 
they were never subjected to the power of the Incas, and 
it js not proved that they borrowed their culture from 
them, (o) Thoso of the Quiclum, Avmnra. and their jvln- 
Hies, which culminated in (lie sun ivon-hip of tho Im\re in 
icru, spread by thc-rn throughout nil the cotinlriei they 
conquered, arid even reformed by some of them to n t..|. r- 

Sote 2 r l i C 0V t d < sl0t mwotlttlMii, ns l)r 

Bnn ton contends) This most interesting religion ranks 

rinS T ng f n* fa ’ tl,s of 1,1C American con- 
n 1050 ° r C . ontra5 America not excepted. This 
remarkable progress » not to be derived from the influence 
of foreign settlers, como from Asia or Europe, but is hire 

teiwf f" S in f 0 " 1 ™ 1 America, the product of uaturai 
growth favoured by happy eircuins-tanccs, (G) Tho-e of 

;te, Va S° Cn , r .‘ b9 ftnd Aro ' Vftks > extending along th,- 
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•worship and from what is known of the religious customs run parallel with that of, languages. Prof. Max Muller 
of the Malagasy, especially the Hovas, the ancient Malay says that, “ particularly in the early history of the human 
religions did not differ more from the Polynesian and the intellect, there exists the most intimate relationship 
Melanesian than do the languages. There is one institn- between language, religion, and nationality.” This may 
tion especially which, though in principle and to a certain be generally true; we do not deny it. But the farther 
degree common to all ancient religions, has nowhere history advances the more does religion become inde- 
aequired that importance and that peculiar development pendent of both language and nationality. And that the 
which it has grown to in the Polynesian and the Melane- stage of development a religion has attained to — the one 
sian religions, the institution of the taboo , a kind of thing to he considered for a morphological classification — 
interdict laid on objects and persons, by which they are has nothing to do with the language of its adherents is 
made sacred and inviolable. Now this taboo, which more obvious. Now for a really scientific study of religions 
than anything else characterizes these religions, was equally such a morphological classification is absolutely necessary, 
important in Madagascar before Radama’s reforms, and j and therefore we are bound by our subject to give our 
exists also among the Malays, who call it Pamali, nay, J opinion with regard to the truly scientific principle on 
even among the Australians, wh<^ call it Kuinyunda. J which it ought to be based. 

There are some other customs common to all these nations, First let us see what has already been done to this 
as the particular worship of the ghosts of the deceased, effect by one of the best authorities. Prof. W. D. 
some ordeals. &c., but this is of minor importance. The Whitney, in an interesting article “On the so-called 
general observance of such a peculiar custom as the taboo Science of Beligion,” declares for the well-known classifica- 
by all the peoples belonging to this ethnic family, a custom tion of religions into national and individual. To quote 
which rules their whole religion, gives us the right to his own words, “There is no more marked distinction 
speak of a Malayo-Polynesian family of religions. among religions than the one we are called upon to make 

One distinct branch of this family is the Polynesian, between a race religion — which, like a language, is the 
which has everywhere the same myths with only local collective product of the wisdom of a community, the 
varieties, and the same supreme god Taaroa or Tangaroa. unconscious growth of generations — and a religion pro- 
The Micronesian branch is only a subdivision of it. The ceeding from an individual founder, who, as leading repre- 
Melanesian branch differs more widely, but agrees in the sentative of the better insight and feeling of his time (for 
main, and the supreme god Ndengei, whether original or otherwise he would meet with no success), makes head 
borrowed, is evidently the same as Tangaroa. That the against formality and superstition, and recalls his fellow- 
Malay branch had its marked subdivisions is very pro- men to sincere and intelligent faith in a new body of 
bable ; but the settlement of this difficult question must doctrines, of specially moral aspect, to which he himself 
be left to further research. According to ethnologists the gives shape and coherence. Of this origin are Zoroav 
Australians and the now extinct Tasmanians do not belong trianism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism ; and, from the 
to the Malayo-Polynesian race. But, as their religion point of view of the general historian of religions, what- 
shows the same prominent characteristic as the Polynesian, ever difference of character and authority he may recognizo 
and, moreover, agrees with it in other respects, they must in its founder, Christianity belongs in the same class with 
be in some way related. them, as being an individual and universal religion, grow- 

These are the rough outlines of a genealogical dassifica- ing out of one that was limited to a race.” We hardly 
tion of religions. It embraces nearly all of them. Only think that this reasoning can be unconditionally assented 
a few have been purposely left out, such as those of the to. At any rate we must put it in another way. Before 
Dravidas, the Munda tribes, and the Sinhalese in India, the American scholar’s essay was published, it had already 
partly for want of trustworthy information, partly because been judiciously observed by Prof. Max Miiller that, 
it is not yet certain what belongs to them originally and though neither a Brahman, nor a Greek, nor a Roman 
what is due to Hindu influence. At any rate we cannot could name the name of the founder of his religion, we 
consider their religions as allied to the Ural-Altaic. We discover even there the influence of individual minds or 
have also omitted the religions of the Basque or E us cal- schools or climates. So he thinks that this classification 
dunac, of which nothing particular is known, and for is useful for certain purposes, but fails as soon as we 
obvious reasons the Etrurian. Even if the intricate pro- attempt to apply it in a more scientific spirit. This is 
blem with regard to their language could be solved, the partially true. What is the wisdom of a community but 
Etrurians borrowed so much from the Greek mythology the wisdom of its more enlightened members, that is, of 
that it would be next to impossible to state what kind of individuals 1 Religions of which the origin and history 
religion they originally had as their own. lies in the dark may be called the unconscious growth of 

clftssi- Morphological Classification of Religions. — In his Lee- generations, but in a figurative sense only. If they have 
Ben tion ( ures on the Science of Religion, pp. 123-143, Prof. Mas a mythology and a ritual of their own, it may be the 

ltaons. ^Ihller, who has done so much to raise the comparative result of something like natural selection ; but every myth 

study of religions to the rank of a science, criticizes the meant to explain nataral phenomena, every rite meant to 
most usual modes of classification applied to religions, viz., still the wrath or to win the favour of the higher powers 
(1) that into true and false, (2) that into revealed and ! and accepted as an integral part of their faith and worship, 
natural, (3) that into national and individual, (4) that j perhaps first by some more advanced members of a tribe 
into polytheistic, dualistic, and monotheistic, and dis- j or nation or community only, afterwards by all of them, 
misses each and all of them as useless and impracticable, j was originally the creation of one single human mind. 

In this we cannot but acquiesce in his opinion and hold his On the other hand, if founders of higher religions are 

judgment as decisive. The only exception we should like themselves “the leading representatives of the better 
to take refers to the classification under (3), which, as we insight and feeling of their time,” then here too there is 
shall presently show, contains more truth than he is dis- only growth; they are at the head of their contemporaries, 
posed to admit. Arid when he winds up his argument because the better insight and feeling of the latter colmin- 
with the assertion that “the only scientific and truly ate in them, and because they are able to lend them a 
genetic classification of religions is the same as the classi- shape which makes the more advanced ideas and senti- 
fication of languages ’’ we must dissent from him. Even ments agreeable to the minds and hearts of the many ; 
the genealogical classification of religions does not always but they meet with success only when that which they 
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l s Z silly the product of a tyrant's, a mighty ch ef- 
atoh L pUir, or of a renowned magician’s influence it 
Finally if by "founder of a religion ’ is meant he whom 
L professors of that religion revere as a heaven-horn 
messier of the troth or as the greatest of prophets, or 
adore as the son of God, the incarnation of the highest, 
—then what Prof. Whitney says they all did, namely, give 
shape and coherence to a body of doctrines of specially 
moral aspect ” does not apply to the most of them. The 
new body of doctrines in its coherence was never shaped 
bv them, bat by tho leaders of the community to which 
their preaching gave rise. We call them founders of a 
new religion, not because they always intended to found 
one, but because, perhaps involuntarily, they laid the 
foundations of it in the new and pregnant principles they 
revealed to the world by their word and life. , . 

Still, whatever we may have to criticize in Prof. 
Whitney's proposition, there is indeed no more marked 
distinction among religions than the one he makes between 
what he calls race religions and religions proceeding from 
an individual founder, and no other than this should bo 
the basis of a morphological classification. For between 
those two great categories or orders to one or other of 
which all known religions belong and every religion must 
belong there is a difference not only of degree but of an 
essential kind, n difference of principle, the one great all- 
important difference. The principle of the one category 
is nature, that of the other ethics. 

In the nature religions the supreme gods are the mighty 
powers of nature, be they demons, spirits, or man-like 
beings, and ever so highly exalted. There me great mutual 
differences between these religions, though they belong to 
the same order, — e.g., a great difference between tho 
Finnic Ufcko and the Norse Odin, between the thunder- 
god of tho Brazilian aborigines and the Yedic Indra 
or the Olympian Zens, but it is only a difference of 
degree; fundamentally they we the same. Nobody 
denies that one nature religion stands on a much higher 
level than another. Not only are they either uncon- 
sciously and by the drift of public opinion or consciously 
and intentionally altered, enriched, combined with foreign 
modes of worship, but in some of them a constant and 
remarkable progress is also to he noticed. Gods are more 
and more anthropomorphized, rites humanized. For they 
arc not by any means inaccessible to the influence of moral 
progress. From an early period moral ideas are com- 
bined with religious doctrines, and the old mythology is 
modified bj- them. .Ethical attributes are ascribed to the 
gods, especially to tho highest, Nay, ethical as well as 
intellectual abstractions are personified and worshipped as 
divino beings. But as a rule this happens only in the most 
advanced stages of nature worship ; and, moreover, these 
ethical personifications are simply incorporated in the old 
system, and not only not distinguished from the nature 
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natural, yet nature rehg: t L l'& those who 
ethical elements, docs not o ^ aUu >r such inde- 

ar6 dSbfokeSperselo them as dangerous enemies 
pendent thmtersanat tJature religions cannot do 
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They can for a long Q3 esthetic, scientific, and 

infiltration— -of moral, mythology: they suffer from 

behind and lose their hold on the minds und tho hearts of 
the leading classes among more civilized nations. .So > th 5 
are obliged to let them in, were it only for selfyrMonal ^ 

But the reform must not exceed certain limits. the 
ethical elements acquire tho upper hand, J 

become tbe predominating .principle then tho Jonm 
break in twain by tho too heavy burden of new ideas, and 
the old rites become obsolete as being useless. If the 
majority has at last outgrown the traditional worship and 
mythology — if it comes ,to the conclusion, which wa 
already the conviction of philosophers, that the old numtna 
are only nmim, Zens, Hera, Hesto only names for the 
sky, the rather, tlio fire, 1 to which moral attributes can be 
ascribed only in a tropical sense-then’ nature religion 
inevitably dies of inanition. No political power, no 
mighty priesthood, no poetry, no mysticism like that ot 
the Neo-Platonists, no romanticism like that of Julian, not 
even an attempt to imitate tho organization and the Tries 
of an ethical religion, can save it any longer from utter 
cl©c*iy» 

When this culminating point has been reached, tlio wav 
is prepared for tho preaching of an ethical religions 
doctrine.' Ethical religions do not. esetode tbe old 
naturistic elements altogether, but subordinate them to 
the ethical principle and lend them something of an ethical 
tinge, that they may bo more in accordance with the now 
prevailing system. The old nature-gods, at least tlio most 
important among them, survive, and, though first neglected 
and thrown into tho background by the now ideal or 
abstract divine beings, come again to the front, but only as 
serving spirits, ministers, angels (uyytXoi, ynzatas, &c), or 
even saints, as all nature now stands under the control of 
one supernatural ruler in whom the supremacy of moral 
law is personified. Now tho prominent characteristics of 
ethical religions are just the reverse of that which 
characterizes the naturistic. Nature religions aro polydm- 
monistic or polytheistic; under favourable circumstances 
they may rise at best to monolatry. Ethical religions, on 
the other hand, though not all of them strictly monotheistic 
or pantheistic, all tend to monotheism and are at least 
monarchic. In nature religions, though they aro not 
exempt from the control of individuals, and even have in 
part received from them their particular shape or been 
reformed by them, the ethical or national aspect prevails 
over the individual, spontaneous growth over conscious 
speculation, imagination over reflexion. Ethical religions 
on the contrary are communities brought together, not 
by the common belief in national traditions, but by the 
common belief in a doctrine of salvation, and organized 
with the aim of maintaining, fostering, propagating, and 


1 Tliis conclusion a? such Is utterly false. Tim gods arc no were 
mi ~ 'lie natural phenomena themselves, hut 

The fact is that tlioir worshippers at Inst 
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spirits, lords, ruling them. The fact is that their worshippers at last 
heewne conscious of the naturistic bjisis of their religion find then 
j l eject it. 
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practising that doctrine. So they are founded by indi- 
viduals^ founded, not instituted or organized, for that as 
a rule is done by the generation which follows that of the 
founder arid not always by one single person, but in 
some cases by a body of priests or teachers. This funda- 
mental doctrine and the system based on it arc considered 
by the adherents to be a divine revelation, and lie who 
first revealed it. or is thought to have revealed it, is con- 
sidered as an in>pircd prophet or n son of God. Nay, even 
if tlxc primitive teaching had an atheistic tendency, ns in 
the case of Buddhism, it is this real or mythical teacher 
whom they not only revere, but worship as their supreme 
deity. 

AVe now come to the subdivisions of each of the two 
principal categories. Ami here we cannot silently pass by 
the classification of the least advanced religions proposed 
bv I’rof. Plleiderer ( [Religionsphilosophie attf geschirhtliclur 
(i'rv.)'iU'trjr, 2d cd. I8S-1, vol. ii.), which supersedes the 
complete classification of religions given by liim in an 
earlier work (Dir Religion, ihr JPiwH vnd Hire Gcschicltle). 
The Lit tor was based on his conception of religion ns the 
ftwon of dependence and liberty, but lias now been aban- 
doned by the author. 

According to Pfleidcrcr the original religion must have 
been a kind of indistinct, cliaotic naturism, being an 
adoration of the natural phenomena ns living powers; 
and, a.s primitive man cannot have had consciousness of 
liis superiority over the animals, nor of his personality and 
his spiritual nature, lie could not conceive these divine 
powers as personal, or spiritual, or anthropomorphic, but 
only as living beings. 

Then from this primitive naturi-m sprang: — (1) anthro - 
1-j-tiorp'n'r j^tgthtim, which is decidedly an advance on 
mvthoi«eic naturism, as it brings the personal gods into 
relation with the moral life of man, but at the same time 
lias its drawback since it attributes all huninn passions, 
faults, and sins to tlic gods ; (2) spiritism (animism), 
combined with a primitive idolatry, ft tirhism, each of 
them not an advance but rather a depravation of religion, 
caimed by the decadence of civilization, which inevitably 
followed the dispersion and isolation of tribes previously 
united ; (3) hrmthnna, not the henotlieism of Max 
M filler, or of Hartmann, or of Asians, but a practical 
henotlieism, i.t., the adoration of one God above-others ns 
the specific tribal god or as the lord over a particular 
people, a national or relative monotheism, like that of the 
ancient Israelites, the worship of an absolute sovereign 
who exacts passive obedience. This practical monotheism 
is totally different from tlic theoretical monotheism, to 
which the Aryans, with their monistic speculative idea 
of tlic godhead, are much nearer. 

Passing by the primitive naturism, which is only n 
matter of speculation, we are bound to admit the real exist- 
ence of the other three classes specified by Fficidercr. Only 
the order in which they arc arranged must be changed. 
For, if spiritism or animism sprang from a primitive not 
yet animistic naturism, at the same time with, though 
under different circumstances from, anthropomorphic poly- 
theism and henotlieism, how then shall we explain so 
many traces and remains of a previous animistic belief in 
each of the latter religions developments 1 They too must 
have gone through an animistic stage. And, on the other 
hand, some traces even of anthropomorphic mythology aro 
not totally wanting in the animistic religions of uncivilized 
tribes and barbarous nations, — though, of course, in this 
mythology manlike’ beings Btill stand on the same level 
as, if not much lower than, those having the shape of 
animals. 

The different stages of religious development have been 
characterized by C. P. Tiele ( Outlines of the History of 
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Religion, § 3) as follows (a) a period in which animism 
generally prevailed, still represented by the so-called nature 
religions (in the narrower sense), or rather by tbe polydm- 
momstic magical tribal religions; (b) polytheistic national 
religions resting on a traditional doctrine ; (c) nomistic (or, 
as Prof. Carlo Puini proposes to call them, nomothetic) 
religions, or religious communities founded on a law or 
sacred writing and subduing polytheism more or less com- 
plctcly by pantheism or monotheism ; (d) universal or 
world-religions, which start from principles and maxims. 
Though in general maintaining this division, at least for 
practical use, if we wish to draw up a morphological classi- 
fication of religions, we shall have to modify and to com- 
plete it, and to arrange the different stages under the two 
principal categories of nature religions and ethical religions. 

Hat ttre Religions. — 1. To the philosophy of religion we 
leave the solution of the difficult problem, — "What may > 'W* 
linve been the state of religion before the oldest religion 
known .to us sprang into being, and even before that 
animistic stage of development which we know only by 
I its survivals in the higher and its ruins in the still 
existing lower religions? Certain it is that the oldest 
religions must have contained the germs of all the later 
growth, and, though perhaps more thoroughly naturistic 
than the most naturistic now known, must have shown 
some faint traces at least of awakening moral feelings. 

Man, we think, in that primitive stage, must have regarded 
the natural phenomena on which his life and welfare 
depend ns living beings, endowed with superhuman 
magical power; and his imagination, as yet uncontrolled 
by observation and reasoning, must frequently' have given 
them the shape of frightful animals, monsters, portentous 
mythical beings, some of which still survive in the later 
mythologies. Perhaps the best name for this first stage of 
religious development might bo the “polyzoic" stage. 

2. The following naturistic stages are to bo classified 
under three distinct heads : — (a) polydreinonistic magical 
religions under the influence of animism; (b) purified 
magical religions, in which animistic ideas still play a 
prominent part, but which have grown up to a therian- 
thropic polytheism ; (c) religions in which the powers of 
nature are worshipped ns manlike though superhuman and 
scini-cthical beings, or anthropomorphic polytheism. 

3. Animism, which exercises a prominent influence on 4 • 

the religions of the first stage (a) mentioned above, is a 
system by which man, having become conscious of the 
superiority of the spirit- over the body and of its relative 
independence, tries to account for the phenomena of 
nature, which he, not having the slightest scientific 
knowledge either of nature or of mind, is unable to 
explain otherwise. It is not itself a religion, but a sort 

of primitive philosophy, which not only controls religion, 
but rules tho whole life of man in the childhood of the 
world. All things living and moving, or startling him by 
something strange and extraordinary, and of which he 
docs not know the natural causes, lie ascribes to the 
working of mighty spirits, moving freely through earth 
and air, and, now of their own accord now under com- 
pulsion, taking up their abode either temporarily or 
permanently in somo living or some lifeless object. Only 
tho powerful among those spirits, “those on which man 
feels himself dependent, and before which ho stands in 
awo, acquire tho rank of divine beings,” and either as 
invisible or ns embodied spirits become objects of worship 
(spiritism and fetichisin). As the principal characteristics 
of those religions wo have to consider — (1) a confused 
and indeterininato polydaxmonistic mythology, though 
some spirits, especially those directing heavenly pheno- 
mena, aro held to be moro powerful than the others, and 
the supreme spirit ol heaven is generally the mightiest of 
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all ; (2) an implicit belief m the power of magic, which 
accounts for the high veneration in which sorcerers and 
fetich-priests are held ; (3) the predomination of fear over 
nU other feelings, and the performance of religious acts 
mostly for selfish ends, For a somewhat more copious 
exposition of the character and the development of 

I. > ft .ft , i p • _ * . . _ . _ . j C. - _ 
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religions under the control of animism we must refer to 
Onltints of the History of Religion, §§ 7-17, and the works 
there cited. 

rheri- 4. Purified magical religions (6) are the connecting link 
anthropic between the polydmmonistic magic religions («) and the 
anthropomorphic polytheistic (c), and ought to he distin- 
u ' m ' guished from each. The gods, though sometimes repre- 
sented in a human form, more frequently in that of an 
animal, arc really spiritual beings, embodying themselves 
in all kinds of things, but principally in animals. Most 
images of the gods are either human bodies with heads of 
animals or the bodies of animals with human heads. It 
is therefore wo call these religions therianthropic. The 
worship of animals is one of the principal characteristics 
of most of them. In a subsequent stage, though surviving 
sporadically, it is much more restricted. The same may 
be said of the widespread worship paid to the souls of the 
departed, which is one of the most important constituent 
elements ol the religions in this stage of development, 
though it survives in the next stage as well. It is 
frequently combined, as, c.g., in Egypt, with an elaborate 
eschatology. Magic and sorcery, though forbidden and even 
entailing prosecution if exercised by private sorcerers, are 
still held in high esteem when in the hands of the lawful 
priests. They are now organized as a traditional ritual 
and gradually developed into a boundless mysticism. 
Some of the ancient nature myths have already become 
legends and supposed primeval history. As might he 
expected, some of the religions belonging to the therian- 
thvopic stage stand nearer to the primitive animism 
whilst others draw very nigh to the anthropomorphic 
stage ; and so it would seem that we ought to make a 
distinction between such therianthropic religions as belong 
to federations and such as belong to united empires— let 
us say, the unorganized and the organized. In the latter 
tiiere js a strong tendency to monotheism and a kind of 
theocracy, the king being regarded as the living representa- 
tive of the supreme deity, both of which characteristics are 
not so prominent m the former. 

into? nl\rl\fu^ nth ^ m0rvhic ol the highest 
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returning phenomena, but, in accordance with the nianliko 
character of the gods, as a kind of divine history, nuy, 
are worked out into what may be called an imposing epic, 
beginning with the origin of life and ending only with 
the fall of the present cosmic economy. . The gods them- 
selves are no longer represented as animals or trees or 
stones j these have now become their symbols and attributes, 
and are only looked upon as being sacred to them. Of 
the power they -possessed, in their old quality of spirits, to 
assume all shapes at will the myths of their metamorphoses 
still bear witness, myths now told by elegant poets for the 
amusement of their readers, hut despised by serious philo- 
sophers. The real therianthropic beings of the old mytho- 
logy, monsters like centaurs, harpies, fauns, satyrs, and 
others which could not bo banished from ancient lore, now 
represent a lower order and are suffered to net only as 
followers or ministers or even as enemies of the gods. 

Not one of the religions in the polytheistic stage was able 
to elevate itself to the purely ethical standpoint; but, as 
moral consciousness went on increasing, deeper and more 
ethical religious ideas gathered round the persons of the 
most humane gods, the beloved son or daughter of the 
supreme deity , and gave rise to purer inodes of worship 
which seemed to be forebodings of a time to come. 

Etliical Religions. — 1 . With regard to the ethical religions Etliii al 
the question has been mooted — and a rather puzzling religion 
question it is — What right have we to divide them into- 
nomistic or nomothetic communities, founded on a law or 
Holy Scripture, and universal or world religions, which 
start from principles and maxims, the latter being only 
three — Buddhism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism? 

The division has been adopted, among others by Prof. 
ICuenen, in his Jlibberi Lectures, though with the import- 
ant restriction that Islam, as being essentially par- 
ticularistic, ought to be excluded from the class of liniver- 
sahstic religions. In an interesting paper (in the Leyden 
?J >eo \ T V ds ^ ri A 1885, No. I) Prof. Rauwenhoff rejects 
the whole class and particularly disapproves of tlio term 
k world religions," for which ho substitutes that of 
world churches. ’ The question deserves to be discussed 
thoroughly, but for that this is nob the place. Here we 
can only state the results to which a conscientious review 
of our own opinion and an impartial consideration of our 
opponents’ arguments have led ns. 

n xxr » * >-4 . ... 


2. We now think .that the term “ world religions ” nuts! 
be sacrificed, though indeed * world churches " would do 
no better, perhaps even worse. Without serving longer to 
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even are continuously fading away, while the former now 
embrace many millions of adherents belonging to various 
nations and races, and ever go on increasing more or less 
rapidly, this cannot be due to some fortuitous or external 
circumstances only, but must have its principal cause in 
the very nature of each sort of religions. 

4. When we call the one particularistic the others 
universalistic (not universal), the one national the other 
human, when we describe the one as bound to special 
doctrines and rites, the others, though equally embodying 
themselves in doctrines and rites wherever they were 
organized into churches or state religions, as nevertheless 
really free from them and starting from principles and 
maxims, we possibly use words apt to be misunderstood 
and perhaps wanting some qualification, but the meaning 
of them on the whole is sufficiently clear. In calling 
nomistic religions, like Judaism and Mazdaism, particular- 
istic or national, we do not mean to say that they are 
exclusive in character and that they have not tried to 
spread bej'ond the boundaries of the race and the nation 
to which they belonged origiually. They have done so 
indeed ; they hoped to extend their dominion, but they 
succeeded only where they could impose the nationality 
or the civilization with which they had grown together, 
like the Chinese in Corea and Japan, or the Brahmans in 
several parts of India ; and it is known that the proselytes of 
Judaism always ranked below the bom sons of Abraham. 

Now Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity were neither 
national nor particularistic. All of them were the repre- 
sentatives of ideas surpassing so to say the national 
horizon ; all of them had in view, not the special religious 
wants of the nation, but more general aspirations of the 
human heart and mind. Two of them, therefore, were 
rejected, after a shorter or longer struggle, by the peoples 
to which their founders belonged by birth ; and it is a 
well-known fact that Mohammedanism, though founded 
by an Arab, took its fundamental ideas from Judaism and 
Christianity, and that not the Arabs, but foreign nations, 
especially the Persians, raised it to the high position 
which it would not have occupied in the world without 
them. The national form of the Buddhistic idea was 
Jainism, that of the Christian idea Ebionitism, and 
perhaps the Wahliabites may be considered as tbe national 
reformers of Mohammedanism ; and it is only natural that 
none of these sects found adherents except, among the 
peoples in the midst of which they arose. Nor were 
Buddhism, Islfim, and Christianity particularistic. Bud- 
dhism “looks for the man ; the miseries of existence beset 
all alike, and its law is a law of grace for all.” — So too in 
its waj T does Islfim ; in the beginning it spreads by con- 
quest, but the faithful of every nationality, whether 
converted by the force of arms or by the preaching of 
missionaries, acquire the same rights and dignity as the 
Arabs. The universalism of Christianity needs no proof. 
Here, however, the difference begins. We class these 
three religions under one head, because they resemble one 
another in so many respects, and because they differ from 
the other religious communities founded by individuals 
precisely in that in which they are mutually alike. But 
we are far from placing them on the same level. Islam, 
■e.ff., is not original, not a ripe fruit, but rather a •wild 
offshoot of Judaism and Christianity. Buddhism, though 
the most widely spread, has never been victorious except 
where it had to contend with religions standing on no 
very high degree of development. Eor a short time it 
had a footing in Persian countries, but there its influence 
was neither deep nor durable, and in China it was not 
even able to overcome Confucianism and Taoism ; it seems 
to have been driven from India by Brahmanism, without 
being actually persecuted. Both Islam and Buddhism, if 


not national, are only relatively universalistic, and show 
the one-sidedness, tbe one of the Semitic, the other of the 
Aryan race. The former represents an important religious 
idea — the absolute sovereignty of the one God, towards 
whom man, being nothing himself, has only one duty, 
that of tacit obedience; it exalts the divine, not com- 
bining it with, but opposing it to, the human, which it 
despises, and therefore neglects the development of ethics. 
Buddhism on the contrary neglects the divine, preaches 
the final salvation of man from the miseries of existence 
through the power of his own self-renunciation; and 
therefore, as it is atheistic in its origin, it very soon 
becomes infected by the most fantastic mythology and the 
most childish superstitions. If religion really is the 
synthesis of dependence and liberty, we might say that 
Islam represents the former, Buddhism the latter element 
only, while Christianity does full justice to both of them. 
Christianity, the pure and unalloyed at least, has fused 
dependence and liberty, the divine and the human, religion 
and ethics into an indivisible unity. 

5. There are still some other points of difference. Thus, 
to mention one point only, Mohammedanism in its external 
features is little better than an extended Judaism. Spread 
over many countries, adopted by various nations differing 
in culture, speech, and race, nevertheless it has its holy 
language, its unvarying rites, its central sanctuary round 
which the pilgrims from every part of the Mohammedan 
world assemble every year. Not so with Buddhism and 
Christianity. If Christian crusaders tried to reconquer 
their Holy Land from the infidels, and in fact possessed it 
for a time, if medireval Buddhist pilgrims desired to see, 
and some Christian pilgrims even now visit, the places 
where the cradle of their faiths once stood, all this makes 
no longer an integral part of their worship, which is not 
necessarily bound to place or time. The divisions oi 
Buddhism and Christianity are mutually much more in- 
dependent than those of Mohammedanism. Still, though 
in this respect Buddhism comes nearer to Christianity, 
this alone preaches a worship in spirit and in truth; 
and in that which Kotlie called its greatest excellence, in 
its variety, its changeableness, its power of adapting 
itself to the religious wants of various generations, peoples, 
and individuals, in a word, in its elasticity, which is the 
natural result of its purely spiritual character, Christianity 
ranks incommensurably high above both its rivals. 1 But 
we cannot pursue this matter any further. 

We now give the following sketch of a morphological 
classification of religions : — 


I. Nature Religions. 

(a) Polydaimonistic Magical Religions under tlie control 
of Animism. 

To this class belong the religions of the so-called savages or 
icivilized peoples, but they are only degraded remnants of what 
ey once must have been. 

(b) Purified or organized Magical Religions. 
Therianthropic Polytheism. 

• A / 


1 . Unorganized. 
paneso Kami-no-madsn. 

,o non-Aryan (Dravidian) reli- 
gions of India, principally in 
the Deccan. 

iligion of the Finns and Elists. 
ic old Arabic religions, 
d Pelasgic religion, 
d Italiotc religions. 

Tuscan teligion before its ad- 
nixture with Greek elements (?) 
10 old Slavonic religions 


2. Organized . _ 

The semi-civilized religions of 
America : Maya, Natchez, 
Toltecs-Aztecs, Muyscns, Incas 
in Peru. 

The ancient religion of tlie 
Chinese empire. 

Ancient Babylonian (ChaldseanJ 
religion. 

Religion of Egypt. 


* o - - 

To prevent misconstruction, it is perhaps not superfluous to state 
ive are airing here neither a confession of faith nor an apology, 
that we have here to treat Christianity simply as a subject ot 
pnrative study, from a scientific, not from a religious point oi 
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(e) Worship of manlike but superhuman and somi-ethical beings. 
Anthropomorphic Polytheism. 

Hie ancient Vaidie religion (India). 

The prc-Zarathustrian iranic religion (Boetria, Media, Persia). 
The younger Babylonian and Assyrian religion. 

Tlie religions of the other civilized Semites (Phoenicia, Canaan, 
Aramtea, Sabsans in South Arabia). 

The Celtic, Germanic, Hellenic, and Gneco*Roman religions. 

II. Ethical Kelioions. 

(a) National Noraistic (Nomothetic) religious communities 
Taoism and Confucianism in China. 

Brahmanism, with its various ancient and modem sects. 

Jainism and primitive Buddhism. 

Sfaztiaism (Zarathustrianism), with its sects. 

Mosaism. 

Judaism. 

(i) Universalistic religions communities. 

IsHm, Buddhism, Christianity. 

History We conclude with a few remarks on the history and 
and a f s P read °t religions. Between the history of religions and 
religions. o£ r ^Sf°n in general there is no real difference. A 
'history of religions must be something other and more 
than a collection of the histories of the principal religions, 
arranged after a chronological or an ethnological scheme. 
The connecting links and historical relations between them 
must be kept in view. It ought to be shown how every 
religion coming to the front on the stago of history is 
rooted in the past, has been fostered so ’to speak by one 
or more of its predecessors, and cannot be maintained 
without taking up and assimilating the still living 
elements of the old faith. Special attention must bo paid 
to the spread and intermixture of religions and systems, 
myths and rites, the cause of so many changes, of thorough 
reforms as well as of corruption nnd decay. Thus, even 
undesignedly the history of religions exhibits the progress 
ot ™ religious idea in the history of mankind. 

The oldest historical documents, contemporaneous with 
toe acta they record, arc undoubtedly those of ancient 
itgypt and Babylonia; perhaps the latter may in the end 
prove the more ancient of the two. Bo this as it mat', 

eastom^riJ 11 ^^ 8 - 115 itt Vrestern Asia and »orth- 
eastem Africa. And it is remarkable that even in that 
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Semitic Bn'al as well as to the national god Mcntu. On 
tho other hand, but mucli later, some Egyptian religiou» 
emblems find their wnyinto Assyria, and several Egyptian 
gods with Egyptian modes of worship into I’ho.-nicia. 
Assyrian religion, being an early offshoot of the Babylonian, 
and with the lapse of time more nnd more imbued with 
younger Babylonian elements, spreads westwards with 
the extension of tho Assyrian empire, penetrates into 
Asia Minor and Syria, and finds followers even among the 
kings of Judah. But fhcro the prophets, true to their 
national god Jahvch, and reforming his worship on purely 
ethical principles, wrestle with unbending perseverance 
against those foreign idolatrous customs nnd Iny the 
foundations of that monotheistic community which sur- 
vives the Babylonian exile, nnd, having been organized a®. 
Judaism, becomes the cradle of Christianity. 

Did space permit we would fain pun-tie the rapid 
historical sketch, which tends to show how even in 
ancient times there was a continuous interchange of ideas 
and rites between the leading religions, tho >e even which 
arc commonly considered as being purely national — that 5?, 
so entirely fused with the t-oeial and" political life of n 
nation that they seem unfit for adoption by people 
widely different. But a general survey of the hirtory of 
religions cannot bo given here. All that can be done is 
to indicate in a few words its further course, not without 
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China and of India. They too have been developed inde- 
pcndentlv, each rndiatihg from its centre, China proper 
and Hindustan, so far ns cither the vast Claim -o enimtr 
or the Aryan dominion over the Indian peninsula extended 
r/ie Chinese civilization seems to ha much older than the 
Indian. But the sources from which a knowledge of the 
ancient Chinese religion might be drawn have come down 
to us thoroughly revised and expurgated either by Con- 
fuems himself or l»y some of his followers. The ancient 
religious literature of India is very extensive, and in it 

difficuhv tl ^1 , rcIisi T bought «» a y without 
difficulty be found; but the real ancient history of Indian 

religion is not to bo gathered from it. Neither Chinese m>r 
Indian ..religions *»avo exercised any influence on the pro- 
gress of religion in the west of Asia or in Europe. “C 
form a world opart The Chinese religion was adopted bv 

wl M0 T n ^ lmn and ? vns introduced into Corea and 
apan , Indian settlers, Vaislinavas, Cnivas, or Bauddlm-. 
earned Indian thought and Indian worship with them to 
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of western Asia. This too had its distinct place in the 
general history of religion. For though it seems not to 
have spread much farther than the Iranian languages, and 
the attempts of Mazdayagnan missionaries to convert 
certain Tartar or Mongolish tribes were not crowned with 
extraordinary success, its tenets deeply influenced the 
post-exilian angelology and demonology of the Jews, and 
through it the belief on these subjects current among 
inedicevnl Christians. Moreover, not indeed the whole 
system, but still some of its semi-spurious offshoots, 
remnants of the Old East Aryan mythology, neglected 
by the Zarathustrian reformers, but afterwards revived and 
mixed up with Semitic elements, the worship of Mitlira 
and Anahita, .wandered from Asia Minor through Greece 
and Italy to Germany and found adherents everywhere. 

The final and, if we except that of Mosaism, the most 
interesting chapter of the ancient history of religions is 
that which narrates the growth, the transformations and 
vicissitudes, the decline and corruption of the worship 
belonging to Greece and Home. Its importance to general 
history needs no exposition. But its real purport is in the 
main not realized, or at least misunderstood. It is indeed 
the history of the spread of that rich and composite 
mythological system which is called Hellenic religion 
over the whole civilized world of Europe and part of Asia 
and Africa, and of the total transformation of the ancient 
Homan religion by its influence. But, studied in the 
true historical, that is, genetic and comparative, spirit — 
not with the jealous narrow-mindedness of the old classi- 
cal school, whose idol, the self-sufficient and self-educated 
Greek, has already been broken to pieces, nor with the 
one-sidedness of some comparative mythologists, who have 
substituted the self-sufficient Aryan for that imaginary 
Greek — Hellenic religion appears to be rooted, not only 
in the old national worship, but also, and even deeper, in 
the religions of some Eastern peoples, as is the case with 
Hellenic art and all the other branches of that splendid 
civilization. It would never have risen so high above the 
level of old Pelasgic faith and worship, never have spread 
over so wide an area, never have reigned with ever, 
increasing authority in Etruria and in Borne, had not the 
deeper religious ideas of Semitic and other Eastern nations, 
which prevailed in the Phoenician colonics on the islands 
and coasts of the Mediterranean, and above all in that 
focus of all kinds of worship, Asia Minor, become assimi- 
lated with it, and — for this too must be acknowledged — 
had it not after all impressed those ideas with the stamp 
of Aryan fancy and Hellenic taste, the stamp of its own 
genius. The great stream of religious development which 
had its sources in Egypt, in Babylon, and in Iran, and 
many less important affluents, finishes its course in the 
Graeco-Koman religion. With this the old world dies 
away. But then the preaching of the gospel had already 
laid the foundations of a new and higher world of religious 
life, which no more belongs to ancient history. 

Modern history of religions is chiefly the histoiy of 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam, and of their wrestling 
with the ancient faiths and primitive modes of worship, 
which slowly fade away before their encroachments, and 
which, where they still survive in some parts of the -world 
and do not reform themselves after the model of the 
dominant religion, draw nearer and nearer to extinction. 

But the subject is too vast to be treated of in detail 
here. It has been our object only to show, even for the 
ancient history of religions, the continuity and coherence 
which nobody will deny with regard to the modern. In 
both ancient and modern times, religions spread (1) by the 
influence of superior civilization, (2) by conquest, (3) by 
colonization or commerce, (4) by missions. Examples are too 
numerous and too well known to require mention here. 


Literature. — The numerous monographs on special religions, as 
woll as treatises on the philosophy of religion, on mythology, 1 on 
comparative mythology even, must be excluded from this notice. 
Only the most important collections of historical monographs, and 
those philosophical works which are not purely or principally 
speculative, hut are based on the comparative study of the religions 
themselves, will be mentioned. ’ “ 

For the so-called science of religion in general see Benjamin 
Constant, Be la Religion eonsidirie dans sa source, scs formes, et 
scs diveloppemcnts, 5 vols., Paris, 1824-31; E. Spiess, Be religio- 
num indagationis comparatives via'c dignitatc theologica, Jena, 1871; 

F. Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i., London, 
1867; Id., Introduction to the Science of Religion, London, 1873; 
Emile Burnouf, La Science des Religions, 4th ed., Paris, 1885; 
Daniel G. Brinton, The Religious Sentiment, its Source and Aim , 
Now York, 1870 ; A. Rdville, ProUgomlnes de Vllisloire des Re- 
ligions, Paris, 1881 ; W. D. Whitney, "On the so-called Science 
of Religion,” in the Princeton Review ; Id., Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies, 1st and 2d series, New York, 1873-74 ; L. Yezes, Be la 
Religion ct des Religions, Montauban, s.a. 

A more or less complete history of religions (narrative and de- 
scriptive) was attempted by Meiners, Allg. kritische Gcschichte der 
Rcligtoncn, 2 vols., Hanover, 1806-7 ; A. v. Colin, Lchrhuch dcr 
vorcliristl. Religionsgcschichte, Lemgo, 1855; J. H. Scholten, Geschic- 
denis dcr godsdicnsl en loijsbcgcerle, 3d ed., Leyden, 1863; J. Gardner, 
The Religions of the World, London, 1872 ; C. P. Tiele, Outlines of 
the History of Religion to the spread of the Universal Religions, 
transl. byJ. E. Carpenter, London, 1877 (a totally re-written Dutch 
edition is in preparation). The history of the principal religions of 
the world is described in the series of monographs published at 
llaarlem entitled Be Voornaamstc Godsdienstcn ( Tslamism , by Dozy, 
1863; Purs ism, by Tiele, Buddhism, by Kern, 1883-84; Greek 

Religion, by Van Oordt, 1864; Horse Religion, by Meyboom, 1868; 
Israel, 2 vols., by Itucnen, 1809-70; Roman Catholicism, by Pierson, 
4 vols., 1SGS-74 ; Protestantism, by BauwenhofF, 2 vols., 1865-71). 
See, too, C. P. Tiele, Hist, compartc des religions dc I'Fgijplc ct des 
pcuplcs Semiliqucs, trans. byG. Collins, Paris, 1882; A. Reville, Lcs 
religions des pcuplcs non-civiliscs, Paris, 18S3 ; Id., Lcs religions du 
Manque, de l' Amir, eentrale, et du Pe'rou, Paris, 1885 (compare 
the Ilibbert Lectures for 1884). Of another series, under the title 
Oriental Religions and their relation to Universal Religion, by 
Samuel Johnson, three volumes only are published (India, 2d 
ed., London, 1873; China, Boston, 1877; Persia, 1885). P. D. 
Chantepie do la Saussaye published four popular sketches of the 
religions of Confucius, Lao-tsze, Zarathustra, and Buddha, but with 
copious notes and references, Utrecht, 1883. Equally popular is 

G. Rawlinson’s Religions of the Ancient World, London, s.a. 

To the comparative study of religions and to the philosophy of 
the history of religions belong 0. Plleiderer, Bie Religion, ihr 
Wcscn n nd Hire Gcscliichtc, Berlin, 1869 ; Id., Religionsphilosophie 
auf gcschichtlichcr Grundlagc, 1878 (2d ed. revised and enlarged, 
in 2 vols., 1883-84) ; E. Renan, Etudes d’hisloirc religieuse, 2d 
ed., Paris, 1857 ; Jas. Freeman Clarke, Ten Great Religions, an 
Essay in Comparative Theology, Boston, 1871 (called by Prof. 
Whitney an industrious collector and an impartial reporter) ; E. F. 
Langhans, Bas Chrislcnthum unci seine Mission im Lichte dcr 
Wcltgeschichtc, Zurich, 1875 ; A. M. Fairbairn, Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion and History, 1876; Clias. Newton Scott. The 
Foregleams of Christianity, London, 1877 ; J. Stuart Blackie, The 
Katural History of Atheism, London, 1877; C. Puini, Saggi di storia 
della Rcligione, Florenco, 1882; E. von Hartmann, Bas relig. 
Rcicusstscin dcr Mcnscltheil im Slufcngangc seiner Entioickclung, 
Berlin, 1882; Jul. Happcl, Bas Chrislcnthum und die heutige ver- 
glciehcndc Religionsgcschichte, Lcipsic, 1882. See, too, the Hibbert 
Lectures of F. Max Muller, 1878, and of A. Kuenen, national 
Religions and Universal Religions, 3 882. The connexion between 
religion on the one side and state and society on the other is 
discussed by J. C. Bliintsclili, AliasialiscJic Gottes- und Weltidccn, 
Ndrdlingcn, 1866 ; C. -Twesten, Bie religi'os., poht., und socialcn 
Idccn dcrasiat. CiiUurvSlkcr und dcr Aegypter, 2voIs., Berlin, 18/2 
(ed. by M. Lazarus) ; Gilliot, Etudes histor. et emit, stir lcs religions 
et institutions com paries, Paris, 1883. E. Wippermann’s Alloricnt. 
Rcligionsslaatcn, Marburg, 1851, is now antiquated. 

The views of the present writer on various subjects relating to the 
science of religion have been expounded in several volumes of the 
Thcol. Tijdschrift and Be Gids. Only a few of ‘these papers have 
been translated into German or French. See, e.g., Revue politique 
ct lit lira ire, 12th August 1876 and 12tli January 1878. In the 
Thcol. Tijdschrift are to be found some articles on cognate sub- 
jects by Profs. Kuenen and Rauwcnhoff and by Dr A. Braining. 
Valuable contributions to the history of religions aro given by the 
Rente de VHisioire des Religions, edited by Veraes, 1880-84, and 
by Jean Reville, 1885. Prof. Max Muller is rendering an im- 
portant service to the comparative study of religions by his col- 
lection of translations entitled Sacred Books of the Fad, of which 
some twenty-four volumes have appeared, and which is still m 
course of publication. (C- E T.) 
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REMAINDER, REVERSION. In the view of English 
Kw a remainder or reversion is classed either as an 
incorporeal hereditament or, with greater correctness, as an 
estate in expectancy {see Real Estate). That is to 
wv it is a present interest subject to an existing estate 
in 1 possession called the particular estate, winch must 
determine before the estate in expectancy can become an 
estate in possession. A remainder or reversion » m 
strictness confined to real estate, whether legal or 
eciuitable, though a similar interest may exist in personalty. 
The particular estate and the remainder or reversion 
together make up the whole estate over which the granter 
has power of disposition. 1 Accordingly a remainder or 
reversion limited on an estate in fee simple is void, lbe 
difference between a remainder and a reversion, stated as 
simply as possible, is that the latter is that undisposed-of 
part of the estate which after the determination oi the 
particular estate will fall into the possession of the original 
grantor or his representative, while a remainder is that 
part of the estate which under the same circumstances will 
fall into the possession of a person other than the original 
grantor or his representative. A reversion in fact is a 
special instance of a remainder, distinguishable from it in 
two important respects (1) a reversion arises by opera- 
tion of law on every grant ol an estate where the whole 
interest is not parted with, whereas a remainder is created 
by express words ; (2) tenure exists between the reversioner 
and the tenant of the particular estate, hut not between the 
latter and the remainderman. Accordingly rent service 
is said to be an incident of a reversion but not of a 
remainder, and a reversioner could distrain for it at 
common Jaw (see Rent). A reversion may be limited 
upon any number of remainders, each of them as it falls 
into possession becoming itself a particular estate. Thus 
A may grant an estate for life or for years to B, with 
remainder to C, with remainder to D, with a reversion or 
ultimate remainder to himself. A remainder or reversion 
may be alienated either by deed or by will. A conveyance 
by the tenant of a particular estate to the remainderman 
or reversioner is called a surrender ; a conveyance by the 
remainderman or reversioner to the tenant is a release. 

Jlemaindcr. — Hemnimlers arc either vested or contingent. “ All 
estate is vested in interest when there is a present fixed light of 
future enjoyment. An estate is contingent when a right of enjoy- 
went is to accrue on an event which is dubious and uncertain. A 
contingent remainder is a remainder limited so ns to depend on an 
event or condition which may never happen or be performed, or 
which may not happen or he performed till after the determination 
of the preceding estate” (Feamo, Contingent Ikmrindcrs, 2, 3). 
Contingent remainders are of two kinds, those limited to uncertain 
persons and those limited on uncertain events. A grant bv A to 11 
for life, followed by a remainder in fee to tbe heir of C is an 
cxamplo of a contingent remainder. 5 Until the death of C he ean 
nave no heir. If C die during the lifetime of B, the contingent 
remainder of his heir becomes vested; if 0 survive B, tho 
remainder is at common law destroyed owing to the determination 
of the particular estate, for every remainder must have a particular 
estate to support it. In the case of a contingent remainder, it 
must become vested during the continuance of the particular estate 
or at the instant ol its determination. This rule of law no donb't 

mrtiirTi- tl10 lnw t0 c<mtin S«nt remainders 

wLnliHi , ' .. were not firmly established even 

uheii ^LittLw u arete in the reign of Edward IV. {see Williams, 
Ikal Properly, pt. u. eh. in). The inconveniences resultin'* from 
01 contingent remainders to destruction wore for- 
nctly oicrcome by the device of appointing trustees to preserve 
Iwn ?. md , HS at ln «-- Stable contingent remaind ere 
”? W indc8truotiblc ' f w they were supported 
with Iv iei „r p% In tim « the matter lies been dealt 

eSng K tTo n dc C temi^ Cre b “4 «®et notudth- 

l Compare the life-rcnt and fee ol Scotch law ~~ 


stasrsas i*. at ix: 

remainder is, in the event of tlio particular cstato_ determining 
before the contingent remainder vests, to be capable of taking effert 
as though tho contingent remainder iiad originally been created is 
asnrhlmnc or shifting use or executory devise .or other executory 
limitation. It will accordingly only bo good if the springing w»i • 
Ice (for which see Tr.UST), would be good. _ If tbo springing use bo 
void as a breach of tbo rule against perpetuities (sco IIeai. Esi ATi^ 
tbo remainder will likewise be void. It inay bo noticcd Hmt. 
apart from this Act, there is some uncertainty ns to the npplieatioii 
of the rule against perpetuities to remsumtevs. flu* better opinion 
is that it applies to equitable rcmainilcis and to legal remainders 
expectant upon an estate for life limited to an unborn person. In 
the latter case tlis rule ns applied to contingent remainder is 
somewhat different from that affecting executory interests. Tho 
period is different, the roinaiudor allowing tbo tying up of property 
fora longer time than the executory interest, There is also tlio 
fuTtbet SiffcTOiico that tbo rule docs *iot affect a contingent 
remainder if, it become vested before the determination of tbo 
particular estate. An executory interest is void if it nay "n ,,s " 
gresa tbe rule, even though it do not actually do so. The subject 
of remainders would not bo complete without a reference to the 
famous rule in “Shelley's Case 99 (1 Coke s itcjwts, 03 b). 1 he rule w 
that when the ancestor by tiny gift or conveyauco takcs_ an estate 
of freehold, and in tho samo gift or conveyance an estato is limited, 
cither niodiatoly or immediately, to bis lieira or tbo liciTa of his 
body, in such a ease tlio word “ heirs ” is a word of limitation and 
not of purchase ; that is to say, the estato of the ancestor is not 
a life or other freehold estate with remainder to tho heirs or heirs or 
tho body, but an estate in fee or an estate tail according to circum- 
stances. The rule is a highly technical one, and has led to much 
litigation and in mimy cases' without a doubt to the defeat of a 
testator's intentions. It is said to have had its origin in tlio wish 
of the law to preserve to the lords their right of wardship, which 
would have been ousted by the- heir taking as purchaser ami 
not as successor. 

The State laws of tho United States affecting remainders will 
be found in Washburn, Ileal Property, vol. ii. uk. ii. eh. iv. _§ 7. 

As a general rulo contingent remainders have been rendered of little 
practical importance by enactments that they shall take effect as 
executory devises or shall not determine on determination of the 
particular estate. Tlio rule in “Shelley’s Case" is tlio common ■ 
law where it is not repealed by statute.’ The prevailing spirit of - 
legislation in tbo States is unfavourable to its continuance, 

JRerersion . — Unlike remainders, all reversions are present or 
vested estates. The law of reversion, like that of remainder, has 
been considerably modified by statute. It was formerly considered 
that on the grant of tbe reversion the tenant should have tbe 
opportunity of objecting to tbo .substitution of a new landlord. 

It was therefore necessary that lio should attorn tenant to the 
purchaser. Without such attornment tho grant was void, unless 
indeed attornment were compelled by levying a fine. The neces- 
sity of attornment was- abolished by 4 k 5 Anno c. 16. Its only 
use at present seems to be in the case of mortgage. A mortgagor 
in possession sometimes attorns tenant to the mortgngeo in order 
that tho latter may treat him as his tenant nnd distrain for his 
interest as rent. Tho legal view that rent was incident to tlio 
reversion led at common law to a destruction of tho rent by de- 
struction of the reversion. This would of course chiefly happen in 
the ease of an under-tenant and his immediate reversioner, if tho 
intermediate became merged in the superior reversion. To obviate 
this difficulty it was provided by 8 & 9 Viet. c. 106, § 0, that, on 
surrender or merger of a reversion expectant on a lease, the righls 
under it should subsist to tho reversion conferring the next vested 
right, lhc question as to what covenants rim with the reversion 
is one of the most difficult in law. The rule of common law semis 
to have been that covenants ran with the laud but not with the 
reversion, that is to say, the benefit of them survived to a new 
tenant but not to a new landlord. Tho effect of tbo Act of 32 
h ?*’ ® ,K * o£ „ tbe Conveyancing Act, 1881 (44 k 45 
4 V 3£ >^8)> kes been to annex to tho reversion ns a 
§F™n c , S , benefit of the rent and the lessee's covenants and 
I, » i o£ . 0 lessor's covenants. Merely collateral covenants, 
ii?,T.,i Vor> , 0 aot , nin with tho reversion, hut nro regarded as per- 
sonal contracts between lessor nnd lessee. At common law on tbo 
severance of a reversion a grantee of part of tlio reversion could not 
So ,!!: jS?*® 0 ° f condition for re-entry, ou the ground that 
^nii C ? n< i i i Wn was entire and not severable. This doctvino was 
I,on! St Leonard’s Acts in 1859. The C'ou- 
oPX ,2 ’ nosv l ,rovMes 5n wider terms than those 

dito™n 18 r SD on severance of the revereion every con- 
capable of apportionment is to ho apportioned. In order to 
guard against fraudulent conccaltnotit of the death of a eestvi que 
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vic, or person for whose life any lands arc held by another, it was 
provided by C Anno c, 18 that on application to the Court of 
Chancery by the person entitled in remainder, reversion, or expect- 
ancy, the cestui que vie should be produced to the court or its com- 
missioners, or in default should be taken to be dead. The purchase 
of a reversionary interest might formerly have been set aside in n 
court of equity on the ground of inadequacy of price. This rule of 
equity no longer exists. It was enacted by 81 Tict. c. 4 (which 
extends to the United Kingdom) that no purchase made Iona, fide 
of a reversionary interest in real or personal estate shall be set 
aside merely on the ground of nndcr-value. The Act does not 
affect those cases in which the courts relieve against such purchases 
on the ground of fraud or duress — the cases, for instance, of exorbit- 
ant bargains made by money-lenders with expectant heirs. In 
Scotland reversion is generally used in a sense approaching that, 
of the equity of redemption of English law. A reversion is either 
legal, as in an adjudication, or conventional, as in a wadset. 
Reversions arc registered under the system established by the Act 
1617 c. 16 (see Registration). 

In the United States the Act of 32 Hen. VIII. c. 34 “is held 
to be in force in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Con- 
necticut, but was never in force in New York till re-enacted” 
(Washburn, Heal Properly, vol. i. 432). (J. TYt.) 

REMBRANDT (1607-1669). Rembrandt Harmens 
van Rijn, tlie chief of. the Dutch school of painting 
and one of the greatest painters the world has seen, was 
born in Leyden on the 15th July 1607. 1 It is only 
within the past thirty years that we have come to know 
anything of the real history of the man. Up to that 
time we had but a tissue of fables connected with his 
name and representing him as ignorant, boorish, and 
avaricious. These fictions, resting on the loose assertions 
of Houbraken (De Groote Schovburgh , 1718), have been 
cleared away by the untiring researches of Sclieltcma 
and other Dutchmen, notably by C. Yosmaer, whose 
elaborate work (Rembrandt, sa Vie cl ses (Evvres, 1868, 
2d ed. 1877) will remain as the basis of our knowledge 
of the man and of the chronological development of the 
artist. 2 Rembrandt’s high position in European art 
rests on the originality of his mind, the power of his 
imagination, his profound sympathy with his subjects, 
the boldness of his system of light and shade, the thorough- 
ness of his modelling, his subtle colour, and above all on 
the intense humanity of the man. He was great in con- 
ception and in execution, a poet as well as a painter, 
an idealist and also a realist ; and this rare union is the 
secret of his power. From -his dramatic action and 
mastery of expression Rembrandt has been well called 
“the Shakespeare of Holland.” To understand aright 
his position in art, we must consider rapidly his sur- 
roundings and note the influences which affected him j we 
shall thus find what he had in common with his time and 
understand better how far he was really a new power, an 
original genius. 

It must be borne in mind that in the beginning of the 
17th century Holland had risen to great power. Though 
not yet formally free from the Spanish yoke, she had broken 
the fetters by the heroic efforts of the former generation, and 
had entered on her grand career of national enterprise. 
Science and literature flourished in her universities, poetry 
and the stage were favoured by her citizens, and art found 
a home not only in the capital but in the provincial towns, 
It was a time also of new ideas. Old conventional forms 
in religion, philosophy, and art had fallen away, and liberty 
was inspiring new conceptions. It is with those of art 
that we have to deaL Here there were no 'church 
influences at work to fetter the painter in the choice and 
treatment of his subject, no academies to prescribe rules. 

1 Tliis is now generally accepted as the year of his birth, though 
some hold it should be 1606 or 1608. 

s Vosraaer’s first volume, on the precursors and apprenticeship of 
Rembrandt, was published in 1863. New light lias since been thrown 
on important points by Dr Bode ( Holldndisehe Malerei, 1883), De 
Roever, De Vries, and others. 
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Left to himself, therefore, the artist painted the life of the 
people among whom he lived and the subjects which 
interested them. It was thus a living history that he 
painted, — scenes from the everyday life and amusements 
of the people, often mean and vulgar it must be confessed, 
the cine rulers, the regents of the hospitals and the heads 
of the guilds, and the civic guards who defended their 
towns. So also with the religious pictures which were 
produced under the influence of these environments. The 
dogmas and legends of the Church of Rome were no longer 
of interest to such a nation ; but the Bible was read and 
studied with avidity, and from its page the artist drew 
directly the scenes of the simple narrative. The Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha were the sources from 
which, without any interference of Jesuit inquisitors, he 
drew' his inspiration. This change had been coming on 
steadily since the Reformation, a change that implied a 
growing freedom from trammels and a larger and more 
human view of the subjects treated. Perhaps the earliest 
trace of this new aspect of Bible story is to be found in the 
pictures painted in Rome about the beginning of the 17th 
century by Adam Elsheimer of Frankfort, who had 
undoubtedly a great influence on the Dutch painters 
studying in Italy. These in their turn carried back to 
Holland the simplicity and the picturesque effect which they 
found in Elsheimer’s w'ork. Among these, the precursors 
of Rembrandt, may be mentioned Moeyaert, Ravesteyn, 
Lastman, Pinas, Honthorst, and Bramer. Influenced doubt- 
less by these painters, Bembrandt determined to work out 
his own ideas of art on Dutch soil, resisting apparently 
every inducement to visit Italy. Though an admirer of 
the great Italian masters, he yet maintained his own 
individuality in the most marked manner. It is strange 
that we have no evidence that he ever met his greatest 
Dutch rival, the brillant Frans Hals, his senior by some 
fifteen years. 

Rembrandt was born in the house No. 3 Weddesteg, on 
the rampart at Leyden overlooking the Rhine. The 
house belonged to his father Gerrit Harmen van Rijn, a 
W'ell-to-do miller, and still exists, but the windmill is no 
more. He was the fourth son, and, as the older boys had 
been sent to trade, his parents resolved that he should 
enter a learned profession. With tliis view' he was sent 
to the High School at Leyden ; but the boy soon mani- 
fested his dislike of the prospect and determined to be a 
painter. Accordingly he was placed for three years under 
Swanenbnrch, a connexion of the Yan Rijn family. 
This master was a painter of no great merit, but he 
enjoyed some reputation from his having studied in Italy. 
His next master was Lastman of Amsterdam, a painter of 
very considerable power. In Lastman's w r orks we can 
trace the germs of the colour and sentiment of his greater 
pupil, though Iiis direct influence cannot have been great, 
as it is said by Orlers that Rembrandt remained with him 
only six months, after which time he returned to Leyden, 
about 1623. During the early years of his life at Leyden 
Rembrandt seems to have devoted himself entirely to 
studies, painting and etching the people around him, the 
beggars and cripples, every picturesque face and form he 
could get hold of. Life, character, and above all light 
w’ere the aims of these studies. His mother was a fre- 
quent model, and we can trace in her features the strong 
likeness to her son, especially in the portraits of himself 
at an advanced age. So far as we know there is no 
likeness of his father, who died about 1632. The last 
portrait of his mother is that of the Belvidere Gallery of 
Vienna, painted the year before her death in 1640. One 
of his sisters also frequently sat to him, and Bode suggests 
that she must have accompanied him to Amsterdam and 
kept house for him till he married. This conjecture rests 
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on the number of portraits of the same young woman 
painted in the early years of his stay in Amsterdam and 
before he met his bride. Them again, in the many 
portraits of himself painted in his early life we cart see 
with what zeal he set himself to master every form oi 
expression, now grave now gay, at one time with a smile 
at another with a frown, — how thoroughly he learned to 
model the human face not from the outside but from the 
inner man. Careful in detail and thorough in work, these 
studies were the foundation of his later triumphs. Dr 
Bode gives fifty as the number of the portraits of himself, 
most of them painted in youth and in old age, the times 
when he had leisure for such work. 

Rembrandt's earliest pictures were painted in the last 
four yearn of his stay at Leyden, from 1627 to 1631. 
Bode mentions about nine pictures as known to belong to 
these years, chiefly paintings of single figures, as St Paul 
in Prison and St Jerome ; but now and then compositions of 
several, as Samson in Prison and Presentations in the 
Temple. The prevailing tone of all these pictures is a 
greenish-grey, the effect being somewhat cold and heavy. 
The gallery at Cassel gives usa typical example of his studies 
of the heads of old men, firm and hard in workmanship 
and full of detail, the effects of light and shade being 
carefully thought out. His work was now attracting the 
attention of the lovers of art in the great city of Amster- 
dam ; and, urged by their calls, he removed about 1631 to 
live and die there. His life has few incidents and these 
only personal, for he lived among the simple hurgher 
citizens, moving in an excellent circle of men of science, 
divines, poets, artists, and friends of art. At one bound 
he leaped into the position of the first portrait painter of 
the city, and received numerous commissions. During the 
early years of his residence there are at least forty known 
portraits from his hand, firm and solid in manner and 
staid in expression. It has been remarked that the fantasy 
m which he indulged through life was reserved only for the 
portraits of himself and his immediate connexions. The 
excellent painter Thomas De Iteyeer was then in the height 

P °™, r ’ and hl8 lnfl ~ « to be traced in some of 
Rembrandt s smaller portraits. Pupils also now flocked to 
his house in the Bloemgracht, among them Gerard Douw 
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as an artist about seven hundred pictures are known to 
have come from his own hand. It is therefore clearly 
impossible within the space at our disposal to notice more 
than the prominent works in their order. Besides the 
Pellicome family portraits of 1632, we have the caligra- 
phist Coppenol of the Cossel Gallery, interesting in the first 
place as an early example of Rembrandt’s method of giving 
permanent interest to a portrait by converting it into a 
picture. He invests it with a sense of life by a momen- 
tary expression as Coppenol raises his head towards the 
spectator while ho is mending a quill. The same motive 
is to be found in the Shipbuilder, 1633 (of Buckingham 
Palace), who looks up from his work with a sense of 
interruption at the approach of his wife. But the worthy 
Coppenol, "the Phoenix of the Pen,” has another charm for 
us j lie was one of Rembrandt’s earliest friends in liis now 
abode and remained true to the end, being painted thrice 
and etched twice by the artist, the last of whose portrait 
etchings (1661) was the Coppenol of large size. The two 
small pictures of the Philosopher of the Louvre date from 
1633, delicate in execution and full of mysterious effect. 
The year 1634 is especially remarkable as that of his 
marriage with Saskiavan Ulenburgb, a beautiful, faii-lraircd 
Frisian maiden of good connexions. Till her death in 
1642 &he was the centre of his life and art, and lives for 
us in many a canvas as well as in her own portraits. On 
her the painter lavished his magical power, painting her 
as the Queen Artemisia or Bathsheha, and as the wife of 
Samson,-— always proud of her long fair locks, and covering 
her with pearls and gold as precious in their play of colour 
as those of the Indies. A joyous pair as we see them in 
the Dresden Gallery, Sasfcia sitting on bis knee- while he 
“*S«* 1 6 ®%, or promenading together in a fine picture 
of 163G, or putting the last touches of ornament to ler 
toilette, for thus Bode interprets the so-called Burgo- 
master Pancras and his Wife. These were bis happy days 
when he painted himself in his exuberant fantasy, and 
adorned himself, at least in his portraits, in scarfs and 
feathers and gold chains. Saskia brought him a marriage 
portion of forty thousand guilders, a large sum for those 
times, and she brought him also a large circle of good 
mends m Amsterdam. She bore him four children, Bum- 
tortus and two girls successively named Cornelia after his 
beloved “other, all of whom died in infancy, and Titus, 
named after Titrn a sister of Saskia. We have several 
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greatest of this series, and one of the prominent pictures of 
Rembrandt's work, is the Marriage of Samson of the 
Dresden Gallery, painted in 1638. Here Rembrandt gives 
-the rein to his imagination and makes the scene live 
before us. Except the bride (Saskia), who sits calm and 
grand on a dais in the centre of the feast, with the full 
light again playing on her flowing locks aud wealth of 
jewels, all is animated and full of bustle. Samson, 
evidently a Rembrandt of fantasy, leans over a chair pro- 
pounding his riddle to the Philistine lords. In execution 
it is a great advance on former subject pictures; it is 
bolder in manner, and we have here signs of his ap- 
proaching love of warmer tones of red and yellow. It is 
also a fine example of his magic play of colour. 

The story of Susannah also occupied him iu these early 
years, and he returned to the subject in 1641 and 1653. 
The Bather of the National Gallery may also he another 
interpretation of the same theme. In all of these pictures 
the woman is coarse in type and lumpy in form, though the 
modelling is soft and round, the effect which Rembrandt 
always strove to gain. Beauty of form was outside his 
art. But the so-called Danae (1636) at St Petersburg is 
a sufficient reply to those who decry his nude female 
forms. As flesh painting it glows with colour and life, 
aud the blood seems to pulsate under the warm skin. In 
the picturesque story of Tobit Rembrandt found much to 
interest him, as we see in the beautiful small picture of the 
Arenberg collection at Brussels. Sight is being restored 
to the aged Tobias, while with infinite tenderness his wife 
holds the old man’s hand caressing^. The momentary 
action is complete, and the picture goes straight to the 
heart. In the Berlin Gallery he paints the anxiety of the 
parents as they wait the return of their son. In 1637 he 
painted the fine picture now in the Louvre of the Flight 
of the Angel ; and the same subject is grandly treated by 
him, apparently about 1645, in the picture exhibited in 
tlie winter exhibition at Burlington House in 18S5. 
Reverence and awe are shown in every attitude of the Tobit 
family. A similar lofty treatment is to be found in the 
Christ as the Gardener appearing to Mary of 163S 
(Buckingham Palace). 

We have now arrived at the year 1640, the threshold of 
his second manner, which extended to 1654, the middle 
age of Rembrandt. During the latter part of the previous 
decade we find the shadows more transparent and the 
blending of light and shade 'more perfect. There is a 
growing power in every part of his art. The coldness of 
his first manner had disappeared, and the tones were 
gradually changing into golden-brown. He had passed 
through what Bode calls his “Sturm-und-Drang" period 
of exaggerated expression, as in the Berlin Samson, and 
had attained to a truer, calmer form of dramatic expression, 
of which the Manoah of Dresden is a good example 
(1641). Whether it was that he was getting tired of 
painting commissioned portraits, that he was independent 
of them, or that he aimed at higher flights, it is certain 
that these portraits painted “to order” became more rare 
about this time, and that those which we have are chiefly 
friends of his circle, such as the Mennonite Preacher 
(C. C. Ausloo) and the Gilder (Le Doreur), a fine example 
of his golden tone, formerly in the Momy collection and 
now in America. His own splendid portrait (1640) in the 
National Gallery illustrates the change in his work. It 
describes the man well, — strong and robust, with powerful 
head, firm and compressed lips and determined chin, with 
heavy eye-brows, separated by a deep vertical furrow, and 
with eyes of keen penetrating glance, — altogether a self- 
reliant man that would cany out his own ideas, careless 
whether his popularity waxed or waned. The fantastic 
rendering of himself has disappeared; he seems more 
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conscious of his dignity and position. He has now many 
friends and pupils, and numerous commissions, even from 
the stadtholder; he has bought a large house in the 
Breedstraat, in which during the next sixteen years of his 
life he gathered his large collection of paintings, engrav- 
ings, armour, and costume which figure afterwards in his 
inventory. His taste was wide and his purchases large, 
for he was joint owner with picture dealers of paintings by 
Giorgione and Palma Yecchio, while for a high-priced Marc- 
antonio Raimondi print he gave in exchange a fine 
impression of his Christ Healing the Sick, which has since 
been known as the Hundred Guilder Print. The stadt- 
liolder was not a prompt payer, and an interesting corre- 
spondence took place between Rembrandt and Constantin 
Huygens, the poet and secretary of the prince. The 
Rembrandt letters which have come down to us are few, 
and these are therefore of importance. Rembrandt puts a 
high value on the picture, which he says had been painted 
“ with much care and zeal,” but he is willing to take what 
the prince thinks proper ; while- to Huygens he sends a 
large picture as a present for his trouble in carrying 
through the business. There is here no sign of the 
grasping greed with which he has been charged, while his 
unselfish conduct is seen in the settlement of the family 
affairs at the death of his mother in 1 640. 

The year 1642 is remarkable for the great picture 
formerly known as tbe Night Watch, but now more 
correctly as the Sortie of the Banning Cock Company, 
another of the landmarks of Rembrandt’s career, in which 
twenty-nine life-sized civic guards are introduced issuing 
pell-mell from their club house. Such guilds of arque- 
busiers had been painted admirably before by Ravesteyu 
and notably by Frans Hals, but Rembrandt determined to 
throw life and animation into the scene, which is full of 
bustle and movement. One can almost bear the beating 
of the drum and the harking of the dog. The dominant 
eolonr is the citron yellow uniform of the lieutenant, wearing' 
a blue sasli, while a Titian-like red dress of a musketeer, 
the black velvet dress of the captain, and the varied green 
of the girl and drummer, all produce a rich and harmonious 
effect. The background has become dark and heavy by 
accident or neglect, and the scutcheon on which the names 
are painted is scarcely to be seen. 

But this year of great achievement was also the 
year of his great loss, for Saskia died in 1642, leaving 
Rembrandt her sole trustee for her son Titus, but with 
full use of the money till he should marry again or till 
the marriage of Titus. The words of the will express 
her love for her husband and her confidence in liim. 
With her death his life was changed. Bode has remarked' 
that there is a pathetic sadness in his pictures of the Holy 
Family, — a favourite subject at tbis period of his life. All 
of these he treats with the naive simplicity of Reformed 
Holland, giving ns the real carpenter’s shop and the mother 
watching over the Infant reverently and lovingly, with a 
fine union of realism and idealism. It is true indeed that 
the circumstances of his time and country made it impos- 
sible for him to attempt to realize the ancient forms of 
Hebrew life, or to revive the bye-past race of Judaea. He 
was content, as tbe old Italians were, with the types around 
him. The street in which he lived swarmed with Dutch 
and Portuguese Jews, and many a J ewish rabbi sat to him. 
He accepted their turbans and local dress as character- 
istic of the people. But in his religious pictures it is 
not the costume we look at ; what strikes us is the pro- 
found perception of the sentiment of the story, making 
foam true to all time and independent of local circum- 
stance. A notable example of this feeling is to be found in 
the Woman Taken in Adultery of the National Gallery, 
painted in 1644 in the manner of the Simeon of the Hague. 
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Beyond the ordinary claims of art, it commands our atten- 
tion from tlie grand conception of the painter who here as 
in other pictures and etchings has invested Christ with a 
majestic dignity which recalls Leonardo and no other. A 
similar lofty ideal is to be found in his various renderings 
of the Pilgrims at Emmatts, notably in the Losme picture 
of 1648, in which, as Mrs Jameson says, “he returns to 
those first spiritual principles which were always the dowry 
of ancient art. Here we have before us a countenance pale 
and tender, meek and lowly of heart, adorned only with 
holiness and a glorified life." From the same year we 
have the Good Samaritan of the Louvre, the story being 
told with intense pathos. The helpless suffering of the 
wounded man, the curiosity of the boy on tiptoe, the 
excited faces at the upper window, are all conveyed with 
masterly skill. In these two last pictures we find a 
broader touch and freer handling, while the tones pass 
into a duil yellow and brown with a marked predilection 
for deep rich red. Whether it was that this scheme of 
colour found no favour with the Amsterdamers, who, as 
Hoogstraten tells ns, could not understand the Sortie, it 
seems certain that Rembrandt was not invited to take 
any leading part in the celebration of the congress of 
Westphalia of this year (1648), a year famous in Dutch 
history for the European declaration of the independence 
of Holland, and in Dutch art as the subject of Terbnrg’s 
picture in the National Gallery and of Van der Heist's 
famous Banquet of the Civic Guard at Amsterdam. 

Rembrandt touched no side of art without setting his 
mark on it, whether in still life, as in his dead birds or 
the Slaughtered Ox of the Louvre, or in his drawings of 
elephants and lions, all of which are instinct with life. 
But at this period of his career we come upon a branch of 
his art on which he left, both in etching and in painting, 
the stamp of his genius, viz., landscape. RoelandRoghman, 
but ten years his senior, evidently influenced his style, for 
the resemblance between their works is so great that, as at 
Cassel, there has been confusion of authorship. Hercules 
beghers also was much appreciated by Rembrandt, for at 
his sale eight pictures by this master figure in the inven- 
tory, and I osmaer discovered that Rembrandt had worked 
h l Segters and had added figures to an etched 
ght into Eppt. The earliest pure landscape known to 
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and civil troubles had worn out the country. Trade and 
commerce languished, and in Amsterdam hundreds of 
houses were empty. Rembrandt’s brothers had suffered, 
and money was scarce. His own and doubtless Saskia’B 
means were tied up in his house and in his large collection 
of valuable pictures, and we find Rembrandt borrowing con- 
siderable sums of money on the security of his house to 
keep things going. Perhaps, as Bode suggests, this was the 
reason of his extraordinary activity at this time. Then, 
unfortunately, in this year of 1654, wo find Rembrandt 
involved in the scandal of having a child l>y his servant 
Hendrickie Jaghers or Stoffcls, as appears by the books of 
the Reformed Church at Amsterdam. He recognized the 
child and gave it the name of Cornelia after his much- 
loved mother, but there is no proof that ho married the 
mother, and the probability is against such a marriage, as 
the provisions of Saskia’s will would in that case have conic 
into force, and her fortune would have passed at once to 
her son Titus. Hendrickie seems to have continued to 
live with Itim, for wo find her claiming a chest ns her 
property’ at his sale in 1658. Doubtless she is the peasant 
girl of Rasdorf to whom Boubrakcn says Rembrandt was 
married. Sad as the story is, Hendrickie has an interest 
for us. Bode asserts that in bis art there was always a 
woman in close relationship to Rembrandt and appearing 
m liis work — his mother, his sister, and then Saskia, Are 
there any traces of Hendrickie ? What if the little servant 
maid of ten years, painted about 1645 (Dulwich Gallery) 
and again in the Demidoff picture of the same year, in 
which the girl is painted in the red dress of a Dutch 
orphan in both cases smiling and leaning over a window 
were the maidservant of his house in 1654? The ages 
would correspond. Bode suggests that the beautiful por- 
trait of the Lady in the Salon Carrd of the Louvre and 
toe Amor and Cupid of the same gallery may renresent 
Hewlett and her ehili Bott, piSnJ 
deto, and by them treatment are removed from the category 
of Rembrandt s usual portraits. But if this is conjecture, 
ye get nearer to feet when we look atthc picture exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1883 to which tradition E 
attached the name of “Rembrandt’s Mistress." At a 
glance one can see that it is not the mere head of ‘a 
model, as she lies in bed raising herself to put aside i 
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(the amounts of his bills are in record), apparently without 
friends and thrown entirely on himself. But there was no 
failure here, for this dark year of 1G5G stands out pro- 
minently as one in which some of his greatest works were 
produced, as, for example, John the Baptist Preaching 
in the Wilderness, belonging to Lord Dudley, and Jacob 
Blessing the Sons of Joseph, of the Cassel Gallery. It 
is impossible not to respect the man who, amid the utter 
ruin of liis affairs, could calmly conceive and carry out 
such noble work. Yet even in his art one can see that the 
tone of his mind was sombre. Instead of the brilliancy 
of 1654 wo have for two or three years a preference for 
dull yellows, reds, and greys, with a certain measure of 
uniformity of tone. The handling is broad and rapid, 
as if to give utterance to the ideas which crowded on his 
mind. There is less caressing of colour for its own sake, 
even less straining after vigorous effect of light and shade. 
Still the two pictures just named are among the greatest 
works of the master. To the same year belongs the 
Lesson in Anatomy of Johann Deyman, another of the 
many men of science with whom Rembrandt was closely 
associated. The subject is similar to the great Tulp of 
1632, but his manner and power of colour had advanced 
so much that Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his visit to Holland 
in 1781, was reminded by it of Michelangelo and Titian. 1 
Yosmaer ascribes to the same year, though Bode places it 
later, the famous portrait of Jan Six, the future burgo- 
master, consummate in its ease and character, as Six 
descends the steps of his houso drawing on his glove. 
The connexion between Rembrandt and the great family 
of Six was long and close, and is honourable to both. 
Jan married a daughter of Tulp the anatomist, one of 
Rembrandt's earliest friends. In 1641 the mother of Six, 
Anna Wymcr, had been painted with consummate skill by 
Rembrandt, who also executed in 1647 the beautiful 
etching of Six standing by a window reading his tragedy 
of “ Medea,” afterwards illustrated by his friend. How 
he paints his portrait in the prime of manhood, and in the 
same year of gloom paints for him the masterly John the 
Baptist. Six, if he could not avert the disaster of 
Rembrandt's life, at least stood by him in the darkest 
hour, when certainly the creative energy of Rembrandt 
was in full play. The same period gives us the Master 
of the Vineyard, and the Adoration of the Magi of Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

After the sale of the house in the Breedstraat Rombrandt 
retired to the Rosengracht, an obscure quarter at the west 
end of the city. Yosmaer thinks he has traced the very 
house, but some doubts have been thrown on this dis- 
covery by Do Roever. We arc now drawing to tho splendid 
close of liis career in his third manner, in which his touch 
became broader, his impasto more solid, and his knowledge 
more complete. Hastening on by quicker steps, wo may 
mention the Old Man with tho Grey Beard of the National 
Gallery (1657), and the Bruyningh, the Secretary of tho 
Insolvents’ Chamber, of Cassel (1658), both leading 
up to the great portraits of the Syndics of tho Cloth 
Hall of 1661. Nearly thirty years separate us from the 
Lesson in Anatomy, years of long-continued observation 
and labour. The knowledge thus gathered, the problems 
solved, the mastery attained, are shown hero in abundance. 
Rembrandt returns to the simplest gamut of colour, but 
shows his skill in the use of it, leaving on the spectator an 


1 This picture lias had a strange history, It had suffered by tiro 
and was sold to a Mr Chaplin of London in 1841, was exhibited in 
Leeds in 1868, and again disappeared, ultimately to be found in tho 
magazines of the South Kensington Museum as a doubtful Rembrandt. 
The patriotism of some Dutch lovers of art restored it to its native 
country ; and it now hangs, a magnificent fragment, in the Museum 
of Amsterdam. 
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impression of absolute enjoyment of the result, unconscious 
of the means. The plain burghers dealing with the simple 
concerns of their guild arrest our attention as if they were 
the makers of history. They live for ever. 

In liis old age Rembrandt continued to paint his own 
portrait as assiduously as in his youthful and happy days. 
About twenty of these portraits are known, a typical one 
being found in the National Gallery. All show the same 
self reliant expression, though broken down indeed by age 
and tbe cares of a hard life. There is in Stockholm a large 
and unfinished picture which, if painted by Rembrandt, 
belongs to the late years of his life (etched by Waltner, 
Gaz des Beavx-Arts, Nov. 1874). It is catalogued as the 
Oath of John Zislca, certainly a strange subject for Rem- 
brandt. Bode accepts the more natural interpretation of 
Prof. Anton Springer, viz., the Feast of Judas Maccabaeus, 
and ascribes the picture to an earlier date than that given 
by Vosmaer. Havard, however, after careful examination, 
attributes the work to Carel Fabritius. 

About the year 1663 Rembrandt painted the (so-called) 
Jewish Bride of the Yan der Hoop Gallery and the Family 
Group of Brunswick, the last and perhaps the most brilliant 
works of his life, bold and rapid in execution and marvel- 
lous in the subtle mixture and play of colours in which he 
seems to revel. Tho woman and children are painted with 
such love that the impression is conveyed that they repre- 
sent a fancy family group of the painter in his old age. 
This idea received some confirmation from the supposed dis- 
covery that he left a widow Catherine Yan Wyck and two 
children, but this theory falls to the ground, for De 
Roever has shown (Oud Holland, 1883) that Catherine was 
the •widow of a marine painter Theunisz Blanckerhoff, who 
died about the same time as Rembrandt. The mistake 
arose from a miscopying of the register. The subject of 
these pictures is thus more mysterious than ever. 

In 1668 Titus, the only son of Rembrandt, died, leaving 
one child, and on Sth October 1669 the great painter him- 
self passed away, leaving two children, and was buried in 
tho Wester Kerk. He had outlived his popularity, for his 
manner of painting, as we know from contemporaries, was 
no longer in favour with a people who preferred the smooth 
trivialities of Van dor Werff and the younger Mieris, the 
leaders of an expiring school. 

We must give but a short notice of Rembrandt’s achievements in 
etching. Hero ho stands out by universal confession as first, 
excelling all by hi? unrivalled technical shill, his mastery of 
expression, and tho lofty conceptions of many of his great pieces, 
as in the Death of tho Virgin, the Christ Preaching, the Christ 
Healing tho. Sick (tho Hundred Guilder Print), the Presentation 
to tho People, tho Crucifixion, and others. So great is his skill 
simply ns an otclier that one is apt to overlook the nobleness of the 
etcher’s ideas and the depth of nis nature, and this tendency has 
been doubtless confirmed by tho enormous difference in money 
value between “states” of the same plate, rarity giving in many 
cases a fictitious worth in the eyes of collectors. Tho points of 
difference between tlieso states arise from the additions and changes 
made by Rembrandt on the plate ; and the prints taken off by him 
have boon subjected to tho closest inspection by Bartsch, Geraaint, 
Wilson, Daulby, Do Claussin, 0. Blanc, Willflhire, Seymour Haden, 
Middleton, ana others, who have described them at great length and 
to whom the reader is reforred. The classification of Rombrandt s 
etchings adopted till lately was the artificial one of treating them 
according to the subject, ns Biblical, portrait, landscape, and so on; 
and to Vosmaer must be ascribed the credit of being tho first to 
view Rembrandt’s etched work, ns he has done his ivork in painting, 
in the more scientific and interesting line of chronology. This 
method lias been developed by Mr Seymour Haden and Mr 
Middleton, and is now universally accepted. But even so recently 
os 1873 M. C. Blanc, in his fine work L’CEuvrc compkldcXcmbrandt, 
still adheres to the older and less intelligent arrangement, resting 
liis preference on the frequent absence of dates on the etchings ana 
moro strangely still on the equality of the work. Mr Seymour 
Hadcn’s reply Is conclusive, “ that tho moro important etchings which 
may ho taken as types are dated, and that, the stylo of the etchings 
at aifforent periods of Rembrandt's career being fully as marked ns 
that of his paintings, no more difficulty attends the classification 
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election to about 459; and, as all his earlier biographers 
agree in making him twenty-one years of age on his 
appointment to this office, the date of his birth may be 
fixed at somewhere about the year 438. The bishop- 
ric was forced upon the young recluse by the townspeople 
of Kheims, who in this century had not yet lost the right 
of electing their own pastor. For the next thirty-seven 
years of Eemigius’s life we have no clue excepting one, or 
at most two, allusions in the letters of Sidonius Apollin- 
aris (Ep. viiu 14 ; ix. 7, 8), — both of which epistles M. 
Baret lias assigned to from 472 to 474. It is true that i 
Fredegarius (Du Chesne, i. 728), writing about 658, and 
the later biographers associate the name of Remigius with 
that of Clovis in the story of the famous vase of Sois- 
sons. But the earlier account of Gregory (c. 590) lends 
no sanction to this association; and it is not till 496 
that Remigius figures definitely in history. On the 
Christmas day of this year he baptized Clovis at Rheitns 
with the greatest pomp “Bow thy head meekly, 0 
Sicambrian,” were his words to the royal convert ; “ adore 
what thou hast burnt and burn what thou hast adored." 
Two of the king’s sisters were baptized about the same 
time ; and on the death of one of these, Albofledis, Remi- 
gius wrote Clovis a letter of consolation that is still pre- 
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the Northmen were threatening a descent upon the un- 
walled city of Rhcims, Hincmar lmd the body of St Rmi 
removed from its first resting-place in tho little church of 
St Christopher to Epernny. Next year it was brought back 
to Rheims, but it was not restored to its original homo 
till some years later. "\Yc leam from Gregory of Tours 
thatj even so early as the reign of Childebcrt II. (575-596) 
the first of October was held sacred to the memory of 
the saint. Daring the Carlovingian times this day became 
one of the great feasts of the year, its observance being 
sanctioned by the council of Mainz in 813 and a capitulary 
of Louis le Debonnniro in 821 (Dessailly). In 1049 Poj*o 
Leo IX. assisted at the removal of the relics and issued a 
decree for the observation of the fete. 

The authorities for the life of St Rcini are very meagre. An 
almost contemporary Vila Itcmigii, written in the popular 
| Latin of the period [eolhurno Gallieano), and known to Oregon- ot 
Tours, was, according to Hincmar, almost entirely destroyed in the 
troubled times of Charles Martel, but not before it hail been 
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Jlincmar, has lately found an able champion of its authenticity 
in the Abbe Dessailly, For Remigius’s connexion with Yedastns 
(who assisted in the conversion of Clovis), St Me'dard, St Eleuthcrius, 
&c., seethe Bollandist Vita Itcmigii alluded to above and the Ada 
Sanctorum. for Feburary 6, June S, and February 20. 

REMIREMONT, the chief town of an arrondissement 
of the department of the Yosges, France, 17 miles south- 
south-east of fipinal by rail, on the banks of the Moselle 
where it is joined by the Moselotte. It is a pretty and 
well-built town picturesquely surrounded by forest-clad 
mountains, and commanded by Fort Parmont, one of the 
line of defensive works along the Moselle. Besides a 
great cotton spinning-mill (30,000 spindles) brought from 
Mulhausen after the war of 1870, it possesses tanneries, 
weaving-factories, and saw-mills ; and it trades in timber, 
cattle, cheese, coopers’ wares, <fcc. The more interesting 
buildings belong tt> the ancient abbey, to which the town 
owes most of its fame. The abbey church was consecrated 
to Pope Leo DL in person in 1051. The abbatial resi- 
dence (which now contains the mairie, the court-house, 
and the public library) has been twice rebuilt in modern 
times (in 1750, and again after the fire of 1871), but the 
original plan and style have been preserved in the imposing 
front, the vestibule, and the grand staircase. The popula- 
tion of the town was 6212 in 1871, and 7857 in 1881; 
that of the commune 6510 and 8126. 

Remiremont has its name from St Romaric, one of the com- 
panions of St Colnmban of Luxcuil, who founded a monaster}' and 
a convent on the hills above the site where the town now stands. 
On the destruction of these establishments by the Hungarians in 
910 a.d. tlic nuns took refuge at Remiremont, and their new 
convent became famons under an abbess who “carried not a crosier 
hut a sceptre.” Enriched by dukes of Lorraine, kings of France, 
and emperors of Germany, the ladies of Remiremont ultimately 
attained to great power. Tlic abbess was a princess of the empire, 
and received consecration at the hands of tlic pope at Rome. The 
canonesscs (fifty in number) were selected only from those who 
could give proof of noble descent. Their property comprised fifty- 
two signiorics and twenty-two petty lordships. On "Wliitsun Mon- 
day the neighbouring parishes paid homage to the chapter in a 
ceremony called the " Kyriolcs ” ; and on their accession dnkes of 
Lorraine had to come to Remiremont with great pomp to swear to 
continue their protection. Tlic “ War of the Scutcheons ” (Panon- 
ceaux) in 1566 between the dnkc and the abbess ended in favour 
of the duke ; and the abbess never recovered her former position. 
The townsfolk took advantage of this and similar contests to 
extend their municipal privileges. In the 17th century the ladies 
of Remiremont fell away so much from the original monastic rule 
as to take the title of countesses, renounce their vows, and marry. 
The town was attacked by the French in 1638, and ruined by the 
earthquake of 1682. With the rest of Lorraine it wns joined to 
France in 1766. The monastery on the hill (Mont do Romoric or 
Saint Mont) and the nunnery in the town were both suppressed in 
the Revolution. 

REMONSTRANTS meant originally those Dutch Pro- 
testants who, after the death of Arminids (q.v.), continued 
to maintain the views associated with his name, and in 
1610 presented to the states of Holland and Friesland a 
“remonstrance” in five articles formulating their points of 
departure-from stricter Calvinism. Their adversaries met 
them with a “ counter remonstrance,” and so were known 
as the Counter Remonstrants. The conflict continued to 
rage till 1618-19, when the synod of Dort (see Dort, 
Synod of) established’ the victory of the stricter school. 
The judgment of the synod was enforced by the deposition 
and in some cases the banishment of Remonstrant ministers; 
but tbe Government soon became convinced that their party 
was not dangerous to the state, and in 1630. they were 
formally allowed liberty to reside in all parts of Holland 
and build churches and schools. In 1621 they had also 
received liberty to make a settlement in Schleswig, where 
they built themselves the town of Friedrichstadt. This 
colony still exists. The doctrine of the Remonstrants was 
embodied in 1621 in a confessio written by Episcopius 
(q.v.), their great theologian, while Wytenbogaert gave them 
a catechism and regulated their churchly order. The 
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Remonstrants adopted a simple synodical constitution ; but 
their importance was henceforth more theological than 
ecclesiastical. Their seminary in Amsterdam has boasted 
of many distinguished names — Curcellseus, Limborch, 
TVetstein, Le Clerc ; and their liberal school of theology* 
which naturally grew more liberal and even rationalistic, 
reacted powerfully on the state church. The Remon- 
strants are now a small body (see Holland, vol. xii. p. 66), 
but respected for their traditions of scholarship and liberal 
thought. 

REMSCHEID, a manufacturing town of Rhenish 
Prussia, in the district of Diisseldorf, sometimes dignified 
with the title of the “ Rhenish Sheffield,” is situated about 
20 miles to tbe north-east of Cologne, at a height of 1120 
feet above the sea. It is the centre of the German hard- 
ware industry, and large quantities of tools, scythes, 
skates, and other small articles in iron, steel, and brass 
are annually made here for exportation to all parts of 
Europe, the East, and North and South America. In 1880 
the commune contained 30,029 inhabitants (26,844 Pro- 
testants), of whom 11,000 belonged to Remscheid proper 
and the rest to the manufacturing villages with which it is 
grouped. The name of Remscheid occurs in a document 
of 1132, and the town received the first impulse to its 
industrial importance through the immigration of Pro- 
testant refugees from France and Holland. 

REMUSAT, Abel (1788-1832), a distinguished 
Chinese scholar, was bom at Paris, 5th September 1788. 
His father, a surgeon, superintended his early education in 
person and designed him for the medical profession. Jean 
Pierre Abel Remusat graduated with distinction as M.D. 
in 1813, and for a short time held a hospital appointment, 
but bis heart bad long been in other studies. A Chinese 
herbal in the collection of the Abbe Tersan had attracted 
his attention when he was still a lad ; he taught himself to 
read by great perseverance and with very imperfect helps, 
and at the end of five years’ study he produced in 1811 an 
JSssai sur la langue et la litterature Chinoises, and a paper 
on foreign languages among the Chinese, which procured 
him the patronage of De Sacy. In 1814 a chair of Chinese 
was founded at the Colldge de France, and Remusat was 
placed in it. From this time he gave himself wholly to 
the languages of the Extreme East, and published a long 
series of useful works, among which his contributions from 
Chinese sources to the history of the Tartar nations claim 
special notice. Rdmusat became an editor of the Journal 
de Savante in 1818, and founder and first secretary of the 
Paris Asiatic Society in 1822 ; he held also in the course 
of his life various honourable and lucrative Government 
appointments. He married in 1830, but had no children. 
He died at Paris, 4th June 1832, and his elogc was written 
by De Sacy. 

REMUSAT, Chables Fban$!OIS Marie, Comte de 
(1797-1875), French politician and man of letters, was 
born at Paris on tbe 13th March 1797. His father, 
also Comte de Rdmusat, of a good though not very dis- 
tinguished family in the district of Toulouse, was a man of 
considerable literary taste, of much administrative ability, 
and of moderate Liberal views in politics. He was 
chamberlain to Napoleon, but disapproved of the emperor’s 
absolutist government and aggressive policy, and after tbe 
restoration became prefect first of the Haute Garonne and 
then of the Nord. His wife (mother of Charles) was a 
still more remarkable person, whose full abilities have only 
recently been made known. Her maiden name was Claire 
Elisabeth Jeanne Gravier de Vergennes. She was born 
in 1780, and was early introduced to the salons, which 
reopened after the cessation of the Terror. She married 
the Comte de Remusat when she was very young, and was 
long attached to the service of Josephine, to whom she was 
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finally <fomc A **faw. Talleyrand was a particular admirer 
of hers, and she was generally recognized as a womanof 
great intellectual capacity as well as of much personal grace 
and charm. After her death (1824) an Etsat tur 
V Education, des Femmes was published and received an 
academic couronne. But it was not till 18 1 9, when her 
grandson M. Paul de Edmusat published her memoirs, 
uhich have since been followed by some correspondence 
with her son, that justice could be generally done to her 
literary talent. The light thrown on the Napoleonic court 
by this remarkable book was great, and Madame de 
Rdnrasat appeared as hardly the inferior of the best 
memoir and letter writers of the previous century. The 
same documents contained much information on the youth 
and education of her son Charles. He very early developed 
political views more decidedly Liberal than those of his 
parents, and, being bred to the bar, published in 1820 
n short pamphlet on jury trial. He was also an active 
journalist, showing in philosophy and literature the special 
influence of Cousin. He was, however, at the same time 
a thorough man of the world, and is said to have furnished 
to no small extent the original of Balzac’s brilliant egoist 
Henri de Marsay. He took no active part in politics 
till the revolution of July, when he signed the journalists’ 
protest against the Ordinances, and in the following 
October was elected deputy for Toulouse, He then 
ranked himself with the “doctrinaires," and supported 
(being n speaker of no small power) most of those 
measures of restriction on popular liberty which rapidly 
made the July monarchy unpopular with French Radicals. 
In 1836 he became under-secretary of state for the interior, 
but did not hold the post long. He then became an ally of 
Thiers, and in 1840 held the ministry of the interior for a 
abort time. In the same year he became an Academician, 


For the rest of Louis Philippe b reign he was in opposition 
till he joined Tbiors in liis brief and hopeless attempt at a 
ministry in the spring of 1 848. During tins time Rdinusat 
constantly spoke in the chamber, but was eiiU more active 
in literature, especially on philosophical subject^— the most 
remarkable of his works being his book on Abelard (1845). 
In 1848 he was elected, and in 1849 re-elected, for the 
department of Ilaute Garonne and sat on the Conservative 
side. But he would not support Louis Napoleon, and had 
to leave France after the coup d’etat ; nor did he reenter 
political life at all during the second empire, though Ins son 
M. Paul de Rdmusat stood for the Haute Garonne, and was 
vew nearly elected, in 1869. Nor would he at first accept 
the advances made him after the establishment of the third 
republic. In 1871 he was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs and accepted the post. Although minister he was 
not a deputy, and on standing for Paris in September 18 1 3 
he was beaten by M. Barodot. A month later he was 
elected (having already resigned with Thiers) for the Haute 
Garonne by a very great majority. He died at Paris on 
the Gth April 1875. 

During his long abstention from political life Rdmusat. continued 
to write on his favourite subjects of philosophical history and 
cape dally English philosophical history. Saint Ansclmc de Cantor- 
Ury appeared in 1854 ; L’Anglderrc au XVJIItme stick in 18b 0 
(2d cd enlarged, 18C8); Jlaeon, so. vie, son temps, <£c., in 1858; 
dimming, sa vie cl scs mares, in 1802; John Wesley in 1870; 
lord Herbert of Ckerhury in 1874 ; Hisloire de la philosophic cn 
Anglclerre depuis Ikicon jtisgn'A Locke, in 1875 ; besides other and 
minor works. The impression derived from these nnd from the 
political records of liis life is that he was on the whole one of those 
men whoso performances are unequal to their powers. He wrote 
well, was a forcihlo speaker, and au acute critic ; but his adoption 
of the indeterjninato eclecticism of Cousin in philosophy and of the 
somewhat similarly indeterminate liberalism of Thiers in politics 
probably had a bad effect on iiim, though both no doubt accorded 
with his critical and unenthusiastic turn of mind. 
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Definition T) ENAISSANCE is a term which has recently come into I 
ntn-d” 5 A use t0 indicate a well-known but indefinite space ' 
tinraamJ °f tinic 8n d 8 certain phase in the development of the 
item al European races. On the one hand it denotes the trausi- 
of Learn- tion from that i>eriod of history which we call the Middle 
>"& Ages to that which we call Modern. On the other hand 
it implies those changes in the intellectual and moral 
attitude of the Western nations by which the transition 
was characterized. If we insist upon the literal meaning 
of the word, the Renaissance was a re-birth ; and it is 
needful to inquire of what it was the re-birth. The 
metaphor of Renaissance may signify the entrance of the 
European nations upon a fresh stage of vital energy in 
general, implying a fuller consciousness and a freer exerciso 
of faculties than bad belonged to the mediaeval period. Or 
it may mean the resuscitation of simply intellectual activi- 
ties, btimulated by the revival of antique learning and its 
application to the arts and literatures of modern peoples 
l pon our choice between these two interpretations of tlie 
word depend important differences in any treatment of the 

S rir CC h . T ie former tas tie disadvantage of making it 
difficult to separate the Renaissance from other historical 
phases-— thcReformation, for example— with which it ought 
not to he confounded. The latter has the merit of assign- 
ing a specific name to a limited series of events and group 
of facts which can he distinguished for the purpose Jf 

Zfri S ! r °f ? tW CT - nts and facts which they are 
intimately but not indissolubly connected. I n other 

thot hot 6 ? n0 defi ? i . t, . ouo£ Renaissance makes it denote 

c bango which came over Europe at the dose of 
the Middle Ages. The other confines R 

known by our ancestors as the Revival of Learning. Yet, 


when we concentrate attention on the recovery of antique 
culture, we become aware that this was only one pheno- 
menon or symptom of a far wider and more comprehen- 
sive alteration in tlio conditions of the European races. 
Wo find it needful to retain both terms, Renaissance and 
Revival of Learning, and to show the relations between the 
series of events and facts which they severally imply. 
The Revival of Learning must be regarded as a function 
of that vital energy, an organ of that mental evolution, 
which brought the modem world, with its new conceptions 
of philosophy nnd religion, its re-awakened arts and 
sciences, its firmer grasp on the realities of human nature 
and the world, its manifold inventions and discoveries, its 
altered' political systems, its expansive and progressive 
forces, into being. Important as the Revival of Learning 
undoubtedly was, there are essential factors in the com- 
plex called the Renaissance with which it can but remotely 
be connected, mien we analyse the whole group of pheno- 
mena which have to be considered, we perceive that some 
of the most essential have nothing or little to do with the 
recovery of the classics. These are, briefly speaking, the 
decay of those great fabrics, church and empire, which 
ruled the Middle Ages both as ideas and as realities : the 
appearance of full-formed nationalities and languages : the 
enfceblement of the feudal system throughout Europe; the 
invention and application of paper, the mariner’s compass, 
gunpowder, and printing; the exploration of continents 
beyond the ocean; and the substitution of the Copernican 
lor the 1 tolemaic system of astronomy. Europe in fact 
had been prepared for a thorough-going metamorphosis 

^ n r®T idea of 3mman Me and culture which 
the Revival of Learning brought to light bad been made 
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manifest. It had recovered from the confusion conse- 
quent upon the dissolution of the ancient Roman empire. 
The Teutonic tribes had been Christianized, civilized, and 
assimilated to the previously Latinized races over whom 
they exercised the authority of conquerors. Compara- 
tive tranquillity and material comfort had succeeded 
to discord and rough bring. Modern nationalities, defined 
as separate factors in a common system, were ready to 
cooperate upon the basis of European federation. The 
ideas of universal monarchy and of indivisible Christendom, 
incorporated in the Holy Homan Empire and the Boman 
Church, had so far lost their hold that scope was offered 
for the introduction of new theories both of state and church 
which would have seemed visionary or impious to the 
mediaeval mind. It is therefore obvious that some term, 
wider than Revival of Learning, descriptive of the change 
which began to pass over Europe in the 14th and 15 th 
centuries, has to be adopted. That of Renaissance, 
Einascimento, or Renascence is sufficient for the purpose, 
though we have to guard against the tyranny of what is 
after all a metaphor. We must not suffer it to lead us 
into rhetoric about the deadness and the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, or hamper our inquiry with preconceived 
assumptions that the re-birth in question was in any true 
sense a return to the irrecoverable pagan past. Nor must 
we imagine that there was any abrupt break with the 
Mi ddle Ages. On the contrary, the Renaissance was 
rather the last stage of the Middle Ages, emerging from 
ecclesiastical and feudal despotism, developing what was 
original in mediaeval ideas by tbe light of classic arts and 
letters, bolding in itself tbe promise of the modem world. 
It was therefore a period and a process of transition, 
fusion, preparation, tentative endeavour. And just at 
this point the real importance of the revival of learning 
may be indicated. That rediscovery of the classic past 
restored the confidence in their own faculties to men 
striving after spiritual freedom; revealed the continuity 
of history and the identity of human nature in spite of 
diverse creeds and different customs ; held up for emula- 
tion master-works of literature, philosophy, and art; 
provoked inquiry; encouraged criticism; shattered the 
narrow mental barriers imposed by medireval orthodoxy. 
Humanism, a word which will often recur in the ensuing 
paragraphs, denotes a specific bias which tbe forces 
liberated in tbe Renaissance took from contact with the 
ancient world, — the particular form assumed by human 
self-esteem at that epoch, — the ideal of life and civilization 
evolved by the modern nations. It indicates the endeavour 
oE man to reconstitute himself as a free being, not as the 
thrall of theological despotism, and the peculiar assistance 
be derived in this effort from Greek and Roman literature, 
tbe littei'as htmaniores, letters leaning rather to the side of 
man than of divinity. 

Method It is now apparent in what sense tbe Renaissance has 
of treat- t 0 be treated in this article. It will be considered as 
ment - implying a comprehensive movement of the European 
intellect and will toward self-emancipation, toward re- 
assertion of the natural rights of the reason and the 
senses, toward the conquest of this planot as a place of 
human occupation, and toward the formation of regula- 
tive theories both for states and individuals differing from 
those of mediaeval times. The revival of learning will be 
treated as a decisive factor in this process of evolution on 
a new plan. To exclude the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation wholly from the survey is impossible, as will 
appear more plainly in the sequel. These terms indicate 
moments in the whole process of modern history which 
were opposed, each to the other, and both to the Renais- 
sance ; and it is needful to bear in mind that they have, 
scientifically speaking, a quite separate existence. Yet if 
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the history of Europe in the 16 th century of our era came to 
be written with the brevity with which we write the history 
of Europe in the 6th century b.c., it would be difficult at 
the distance of time implied by that supposition to dis- 
tinguish the Italian movement of the Renaissance in its 
origin from the German movement of the Reformation. 

Both would be seen to have a common starting-point in the 
reaction against long dominant ideas which were becoming 
obsolete, and also in the excitation of faculties which had 
during the same period been accumulating energy. 

The Renaissance, if we try to regard it as a period, c; 
was essentially the transition from one historical stage to lp" : 
another. It cannot therefore be confined within strict 1 '™ 
chronological limits. This indecision inherent in the 
nature of a process which involved neither a political 
revolution nor the promulgation of a new religious creed, 
but was a gradual metamorphosis of the intellectual and 
moral state of Europe, is further augmented by the 
different epochs at which the several nations were prepared 
to bear their share in it. England, for example, was still 
feudal and mediaeval when Italy had socially and mentally 
entered on the modern stadium. A brother of the Black 
Prince banqueted with Petrarch in the palace of Galeazzo 
Visconti. That is to say, the founder of Italian humanism, 
the representative of Italian despotic state-craft, and the 
companion of Froissart’s heroes met together at a marriage 
feast. The memories which these names evoke prove how 
impossible it is to fix boundaries in time for a movement 
which in 1368 had reached nearly the same point in Italy 
as it afterwards attained at the close of tbe 16th century 
in England. The Renaissance must indeed be viewed 
mainly as an internal process whereby spiritual energies 
latent in the Middle Ages were developed into actuality 
and formed a mental habit for the modern world. The pro- 
cess began in Italy, and gradually extended to tbe utmost 
bounds of Europe, producing similar results in every nation, 
and establishing a common civilization. 

There is one date, however, which may be remembered Tlie 
with advantage as the starting-point in time of the 1463 
Renaissance, after the departure from the Middle Ages 
had been definitely and consciously made by the Italians. 

This is the year 1453, when Constantinople, chosen for 
his capital by the first Christian emperor of Rome, fell 
into the hands of the Turk. One of the survivals of tbe 
old world, the shadow of what had been the Eastern 
empire, now passed suddenly away. Almost at the same 
date that visionary revival of the "Western empire, which 
had imposed for six centuries upon the imagination of 
mediaeval Europe, hampering Italy and impeding the 
consolidation of Germany, ceased to reckon among political 
actualities ; while its more robust rival, tbe Roman Church, 
seemed likely to sink into tbe rank of a petty Italian 
principality. Three lights of medireval Christendom, the 
Eastern empire, the Holy Roman empire, and the papacy, 
at this point of time severally suffered extinction, mortal 
enfeeblement, and profound internal transformation. It 
was demonstrated by the destruction of the Eastern and 
the dotage of the Western empire, and by tbe new papal 
policy which Nicholas V. inaugurated, that the old order of 
society was about to be superseded. Nothing remained 
to check those centrifugal forces in state and church 
which substituted a confederation of rival European 
powers for the earlier ideal of universal monarchy, and 
separate religious constitutions for the previous Catholic 
unity. At the same time the new learning introduced by 
the earlier humanists awakened free thought, encouraged 
curiosity, and prepared the best minds of Europe for 
speculative audacities from which tbe schoolmen would 
have shrunk, and which soon expressed themselves in acts 
of cosmopolitan importance. The new learning had been 
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received gladly. Its vast significance was hardly under- 
stood. B S otli secular and spiritual potentates delighted m 
the beauty and fascination of those eloquent words which 
scholars, poets, and critics uttered— words indeed, hut 
words which drew armed hosts behind them ! 
n ,, B If wo look a little forward to the years 1492-1500, we 
im- obtain a second date of great importance. In these years 
1500 t h e expedition of Charles VIII. to Naples opened Italy to 
nml 1530. p^eh Spanish, and German interference. The leading 
nations’ of Europe began to compete for the prize of the 
peninsula, and learned meanwhile that culture which the 
Italians had perfected. In these years the secularization 
of the papacy was carried to its final point by Alexander 
VI, and the Reformation became inevitable. The same 
period was marked by the discovery of America, the 
exploration of the Indian seas, and the consolidation, of 
the Spanish nationality. It also witnessed the application 
of printing to the diffusion of knowledge, the revolution 
effected in military operations by the use of gunpowder, 
and the revolution in cosmology which resulted from the 
Copernican discovery. Thus, speaking roughly, the half 
centuiy between 1450 and 1500 may be termed the 
culminating point of the Renaissance. The transition 
from the medieval to the modem order was now secured 
if not accomplished, and a Rubicon had been crossed 
from which no retrogression to the past was possible. 
Looking yet a little farther, to the years 1527 and 1530, a 
third decisive date is reached. In the first of these years 
happened the sack of Rome, in the second the pacification 
of Italy by Charles V. under a Spanish hegemony. The 
age of the Renaissance was now closed for the land which 
gave it birth. The Reformation had taken firm hold on 
northern Europe. The Counter-Reformation was already 
imminent, 

prccur. It must not be imagined that so great a change as that 
cots of implied by the Renaissance was accomplished without pre- 
fho Re- monitory symptoms and previous endeavours. In the 
nwssance. ma ; n we mean by it the recovery of freedom for the human 
spirit after a long period of bondage to oppressive ecclesias- 
tical and political orthodoxy, — a return to the liberal and 
practical conceptions of the world which the nations of 
antiquity had enjoyed, but upon a new and enlarged plat- 
form. This being so, it was inevitable that the finally suc- 
cessful efforts after self-emancipation should have been 
anticipated from time to time by strivings within the ages 
that are known as dark and medieval. It is therefore part 
of the present inquiry to pass in review some of the claim- 
ants to be considered precursors of the Renaissance. First 
of all must be named the Frank in whose lifetime the dual 
conception of universal empire and universal church, divinely 
appointed, Bacred, and inviolable, began to control the order 
of European society. Charles the Great lent his forces to 
the plan of resuscitating the Roman empire at a moment 
when his own power made him the arbiter of western 
Europe, when the papacy needed his alliance, and when the 
Eastern empire had passed under the usuiped regency of a 
temale. He modelled a spurious Roman empire, which was 
surnamed “Holy, - in consequence of the dipCfaWntS 

to? hy th ,° blsl ^ Dp of Kome > and in obedience 

beliefs ot kitin Christianity. 
SS SChcal { ed Roman but essentially Teutonic empire 
ed such substance as the fabric possessed to Frankish 
armies and the sinews of the German people. As 

coherence. Real force was no t in it, but rather in that 


counterpart to its unlimited pretensions, the church, which 
had evoked it from barbarian night, and which used her 
own more vital energies for undermining the mal 
of her creation. Charles the Great, having proclaimed 
himself successor of the Cicsars, was obscurely ambitious 
of imitating the Augusti also m the sphere of letters. Ho 
caused a scheme of humanistic education to be formulated, 
and cave employment at his court to rhetoricians, of whom 
Alcuin was the most considerable. But very little came of 
the revival of learning which Charles is supposed to have 
encouraged; and the empire he restored was accepted by 
the mediieval intellect in a crudely theological and vaguely 
mystical spirit. We should, however, here remember 
that the study of Roman law, which was one important 
precursory symptom of the Renaissance, owed much to 
mediaeval respect for the empire as a divine institution. 

This, together with the municipal Italian intolerance of 
the Lombard and Frankish codes, kept alive the practice 
and revived the science of Latin jurisprudence at an early- 
period. 

Philosophy attempted to free itself from the trammels Specula- 
o£ theological orthodoxy in the hardy speculations of a ’ , n 
some schoolmen, notably of Scotus Erigena and Abelard. t1ie 
These innovators found, however, small support, and were 
defeated by opponents who used tho samo logical weapons 
with authority to back them. Nor wero the rationalistic 
opinions of the Avcrroists without their value, though tho 
church condemned these doviators from her discipline ns 
heretics. Such mediieval materialists, moreover, lmd 
but feeble hold upon tho substance of real knowledge. 
Imperfect acquaintance with authors whom they studied 
in Latin translations made by Jews from Arabic com- 
mentaries on Greek texts, together with almost total 
ignorance of natural laws, condemned them to sterility. 

Like the other schiomachists of their epoch, they fought 
with phantoms in a -visionary realm. A similar judg- 
ment may be passed upon those Paulician, Alhigenrinn, 
Paterine, and Epicurean dissenters from the Catholic 
creed who opposed tho phalanxes of orthodoxy with frail 
imaginative weapons, and alarmed established orders in 
tho state by the audacity of their communistic opinions. 
Physical science struggled into feeble life in the cells of 
Gerbort and Roger Bacon. But theso men were accounted 
magicians by the vulgar; and, while tho one eventually 
assumed the tiara, the other was incarcerated in a 
dungeon. Tho schools meanwhile resounded still to the 
interminable dispute upon abstractions. Are only univcrsals 
real, or has each name a corresponding entity? From the 
midst of the Franciscans who had persecuted Roger Bacon 
because he presumed to know more than was consistent 
with human humility arose John of Parma, adopting and 
popularizing the mystic prophecy of Joachim of Flora. 

The reign of the Father is past; tho reign of the 
hon is passing; the reign of the Spirit is at hand. Such 
was the formula of the Eternal Gospel, which, as an 
unconscious forecast of the Renaissance, has attracted 
retrospective students by its felicity of adaptation to 
their historical method. Yet we must remember that 
this bold intuition of the abbot Joachim indicated a 
monastic reaction against the tyrannies and corruptions of 
be church, rather ^ than a fertile philosophical conception. 

. Fraticelli spiritualists, and similar sects who fed their 
imagination with his doctrine, expired in the flames to 
vi men i« ra Holcmo,Longino,and Margharitawero consigned. 
i«L extent the accusations of profligate morals 
orougnt against these reforming sectarians wero justified 

mains doubtful; and the same uncertainty rests upon 
the alleged iniquities of the Templars. It is only certain 
S± at epoch, the fabric of Catholic faith was 
threatened with various forma of prophetic and Oriental' 
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mysticism, symptomatic of a widespread desire to grasp 
at something simpler, purer, and less rigid than Latin 
theology afforded. Devoid of criticism, devoid of sound 
learning, devoid of a firm hold on the realities of life, 
these heresies passed away without solid results and were 
forgotten. 

Natural- Me are too apt to take for granted that the men of the 
sm in Middle Ages were immersed in meditations on the other 
d* 1 ' vor ^ an ^ that their intellectual exercises were confined to 
iteratnre. abstractions of the schools, hallucinations of the fancy, 
allegories, visions. This assumption applies indeed in a 
broad sense to that period which was dominated by 
intolerant theology and deprived of positive knowledge. 
Tet there are abundant signs that the native human 
instincts, the natural human appetites, remained unaltered 
and alive beneath the crust of orthodoxy. In the person 
of a pope like Boniface VI If. those ineradicable forces of 
the natural man assumed, if we may trust the depositions 
of ecclesiastics well acquainted with his life, a form of 
brutal atheistic cynicism. In the person of an emperor, 
Frederick IL, they emerged under the more agreeable 
garb of liberal culture and Epicurean scepticism. Frederick 
dreamed of remodelling society upon a mundane type, 
which anticipated the large toleration and cosmopolitan 
enlightenment of the actual Benaissance. But his efforts 
were defeated by the unrelenting hostility of the church, 
and by the incapacity of his contemporaries to understand 
his aims. After being forced in his lifetime to submit to 
authority, he was consigned by Dante to helL Frederick’s 
ideal of civilization was derived in a large measure from 
Provence, where a beautiful culture had prematurely 
bloomed, fillin g southern Europe with the perfume of 
poetry and gentle living. Here, if anywhere, it seemed 
as though the ecclesiastical and feudal fetters of the 
Middle Ages might be broken, and humanity might enter 
on a new stage of joyous unimpeded evolution. This 
was, however, not to be. The church preached Simon 
de Montfortfs crusade, and organized Dominic’s Inquisi- 
tion; what Quinet calls the “Benaissance sociale par 
l’Amour ” was extirpated by sword, fire, famine, and pesti- 
lence. Meanwhile the Provencal poets had developed 
their modern language with incomparable richness and 
dexterity, creating forms of verse and modes of emotional 
expression which determined the latest mediaeval phase of 
literature in Europe. The naturalism of which we have 
been speaking found free utterance now in the fabliaux 
of jongleurs, lyrics of minnesingers, tales of trouveres, 
romances of Arthur and his knights, — compositions 
varied in type and tone, but in all of which sincere 
passion and real enjoyment of life pierce through the thin 
veil of chivalrous mysticism or of allegory with which 
they were sometimes conventionally draped. The tales 
of Lancelot and Tristram, the lives of the troubadours 
and the Wachtlieder of the minnesingers, sufficiently 
prove with what sensual freedom a knight loved the lady 
whom custom and art made him profess to worship as a 
saint. "We do not need to be reminded tbat Beatrice’s 
adorer had a wife and children, or that Laura’s poet owned 
a son and daughter by a concubine, in order to perceive 
that the mystic passion of chivalry was compatible in the 
Middle Ages with commonplace matrimony or vulgar 
illegitimate connexions. But perhaps the most con- 
vincing testimony to the presence of this ineradicable 
naturalism is afforded by the Latin songs of wandering 
Goliardic students, known as Carmina Burana, written by the self- 
styled Goliardi. In these compositions, remarkable for 
their facile handling of medieval Latin rhymes and 
rhythms, the allegorizing mysticism which envelops chival- 
rous poetry is discarded. Love is treated from a frankly 
carnal point of view. Bacchus and Yenus go hand in 
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hand, as in the ancient ante-Christian age. The open- 
air enjoyments of the wood, the field, the dance upon 
the village green, are sung with juvenile lightheartedness. 

Xo grave note, warning us that the pleasures of this 
earth are fleeting, that the visible world is but a symbol 
of the invisible, that human life is a probation for the 
life beyond, interrupts the tinkling music as of castanets 
and tripping feet which gives a novel charm to these 
unique relics of the 13th century. Goliardic poetry is 
further curious as showing how the classics even at that 
early period were a fountainhead of pagan inspiration. 

In the taverns and low places of amusement haunted by 
those lettered songsters, on the open road and in the 
forests trodden by their vagrant feet, the deities of Greece 
and Borne were not in exile, but at home withiu the 
hearts of living men. Thus, while Christendom was still 
preoccupied with the crusades, two main forces of the 
Benaissance, naturalism and enthusiasm for antique modes 
of feeling, already brought their latent potency to light, 
prematurely indeed and precociously, yet with a promise 
that was destined to be kept. 

When due regard is paid to these miscellaneous evi- Mediaeval 
dences of intellectual and sensual freedom during the attitude 
Middle Ages, it will be seen that there were by no means of min<L 
laclring elements of native vigour ready to burst forth. 

What was wanting was not vitality and licence, not 
audacity of speculation, not lawless instinct or rebellious 
impulse. It was rather the right touch on life, the right 
feeling for human independence, the right way of approach- 
ing the materials of philosophy, religion, scholarship, and 
literature, that failed. The courage that is horn of 
knowledge, the calm strength begotten by a positive 
attitude of mind, face to face with the dominant over- 
shadowing Sphinx of theology, were lacking. We may 
fairly say that natural and untaught people had more of 
the just intuition that was needed than learned folk 
trained in the schools. But these people were rendered 
licentions in revolt or impotent for salutary action by 
ignorance, by terror, by uneasy dread of the doom declared 
for heretics and rebels. The massive vengeance of the 
church hung over them, like a heavy sword suspended in 
the cloudy air. Superstition and stupidity hedged them 
in on every side, so that sorcery and magic seemed the 
only means of winning power over nature or insight into 
mysteries surrounding human life. The path from dark- 
ness to light was lost; thought was involved in alle- 
gory; the study of nature had been perverted into an 
inept system of grotesque and pious parable-mongering ; 
the pursuit of truth had become a game of wordy 
dialectics. The other world with its imagined heaven 
and hell haunted the conscience like a nightmare. How- 
ever sweet this world seemed, however fair the flesh, both 
world and flesh were theoretically given over to the deviL 
It was not worth while to master and economize the 
resources of this earth, to utilize the goods and ameliorate 
the evils of this life, while every one agreed, in theory at 
any rate, that the present was but a bad prelude to an 
infinitely worse or infinitely better future. To escape 
from these preoccupations and prejudices except upon the 
path of conscious and deliberate sin was impossible for 
all but minds of rarest quality and courage; and these 
were too often reduced to the recantation of their supposed 
errors no less by some secret clinging sense of guilt than 
by the church’s iron hand. Man and the actual universe 
kept on reasserting their rights and claims, announcing 
their goodliness and delightfulness, in one way or another ; 
but they were always being thrust hack again into 
Cimmerian regions of abstractions, fictions, visions, spectral 
hopes and fears, in the midst of which the intellect 
somnambulistically moved upon an unknown way. 
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It is just at this point that the Bernal of Learning inter 
vened to determine the course of tiro DM ' 
ceval students possessed a considerable portmu of tte Latm 
’ classics though Greek had become in the fullest sense ot 
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ancient literature they could not comprehend m the rijht 
spirit Between them and the text of poet or historian 
hung a veil of mysticism, a vapour of misapprehension. 
The odour of unsanctity clung around those relics of thc 
pa«an past. Men bred in the cloister and the lectnrc- 
room of the logicians, trained m scholastic disputations, 
versed in allegorical interpretations of the plainest words 
and most apparent facts, could not find the key which 
might unlock those stores of wisdom and of beauty. 
Petrarch first opened a new method in scholarship, and re- 
vealed what we denote as humanism. Iu Ids teaching lay 
the twofold discovery of man and of the world. For human- 
ism which was the vital element in the Revival of Learning, 
consists mainly of a just perception of the dignity of man 
as a rational, volitional, and sentient being, born upon this 
earth with a right to use it and enjoy it Humanism 


tbouelit and conscience in the future. Tins conviction 
madoyoungmen leave tl.cir loves nnd pleasures, grave men 
quit their counting-houses, churchmen desert tlieir mu-sal, 
to crowd the lecture rooms of jihilologens niid rhetor ciao . 

, When Greek had been acquired, M&&. accumulated, 
libraries and museums formed, came the age of_prmtc« 
and expositors. Aldus Mnnutius in Italy, Froben in Basel, 
the ltricnncs in Paris, committed to the press what tho 
investigators had recovered. Lor were there wanting at 
the same time men who dedicated their pirns to Hebrew 
and Oriental erudition, laying, together with the Grecian , 
a basis for those Biblical studies which advanced the 
Reformation. Meanwhile the languages of Greece mid 
Romo had been so thoroughly appropriated that a final race 
of scholars, headed by Politian, Pontano, In k, handled 
once again in verso nnd prose both antique dialects, nnd 
thrilled the cars of Europe with new-made pagan melodic.-.. 
Tbo church itself at this epoch lent its influence to the 
prevalent enthusiasm. Nicholas Y. nnd Leo A., not to 
mention intervening popes who allowed themselves i tolerant 
of humanistic culture, were heroes of the classical rein a J. 


f= ami | ^‘ship became the west path of «d«tto 
imagined state of souls as the only absolute reality, which ; ecclesiastical ™ «*l 
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hadlaseinated the imagination of the Middle Ages. It | school of the new laming at the moment when the Gcr- 
involved a vivid recognition of the goodUness of man and * man, French, and Spanish nations were muted to her 



and done’ in ages when Christianity was not. It roused a 
desire to reappropriate the whole abandoned provinces of 
mundane energy, and a hope to emulate antiquity in works 
of living loveliness and vigour. The Italians of the 14th 
century, more precocious than the other European races, 
were ripe for this emancipation of enslaved intelligence. 
In the classics they found the food which was required 
to nourish the new spirit; and a variety of circum- 
stances, among which must be reckoned the pride of a 
nation boasting of its descent from the Populos Bomanua, 
rendered them apt to fling aside the obstacles that had 
impeded the free action of the mind through many cen- 
turies. Petrarch not only set his countrymen upon the 
right method of studying the Latin classics, but he also 
divined the importance of recovering a knowledge of Greek 
literature. To this task Boccaccio addressed himself; and 
he was followed by numerous Italian enthusiasts, who 
visited Byzantium before its fall as the sacred city of a new 
revelation. The next step was to collect MSS., to hunt 
out, copy, and preserve the precious relics of tbo past. 
In this work of accumulation Guarino and Filolfo, Aurispa 
and Poggio, took the chief part, aided by the wealth of 
Italian patricians., merchant-princes, and despots, who wore 
inspired by the sacred thirst for learning. Learning was 
then no mere pursuit of a special and recluse class. It was 
fashionable and it was passionate, pervading all society 
with the fervour of romance. For a generation nursed in 
decadent scholasticism and stereotyped theological formula} 
it was the fountain of renascent youth, beauty, and 
freedom, the shape in which the Helen of art and poetry 
appeared to the ravished eyes of mediaeval Faustus. It 
was the resurrection of the mightiest spirits of the past. 
“I go, said Cyriac of Ancona, the indefatigable though 
uncritical explorer of antiquities, "I go to awake the 
k A • " 'Ibis was the enthusiasm, this the vitalizing faith, 
which made the work of scholarship in the 15th century 
so highly strung and ardent. The men who followed it 
knew that they were restoring humanity to its birthright 
after the expatriation of ten centuries. They were marine- 


classics did hut give a special impulse to pent-up energies 
which were hound in one way or another to nssert their 
independence. Without the Revival of Learning tlic direc- 
tion of those forces would have been different ; but that 
novel intuition into the nnturo of the world nnd man 
which constitutes what wc describe ns Renaissance must 
have emerged. As the facts, however, stand before ns, it 
is impossible to dissociate the rejection of the other world 
as the sole reality, the joyous acceptance of this world ns 
a place to live and act in, the conviction that “ the proper 
study of mankind is man,” from humanism. Humanism, 
as it actually nppeared in Italy, was positive in Us con- 
ception of the problems to bo solved, pagan in its con- 
tempt for mediaeval mysticism, invigorated for sensuous 
enjoyment by contact with antiquity, yet bolding in 
itself the germ of new religious aspirations, profouoder 
science, and sterner probings of the mysteries of life than 
had been attempted even by tlio ancients. The operation 
of this humanistic spirit 1ms now to bo traced. 

It is obvious that Italian literature owed little at the Edition 
outset to the revival of learning. The Divine Comedy, 
the Canzonim, nnd the Decamemi wero works of inonii- 
mental art, deriving neither form nor inspiration inime- and 0 "' J 
diatcly from the classics, but applying the originality of VilJanl to 
Italian genius to matter drawn from previous mediaeval the 
sources. Dante showed both in his epic poem nnd in his ? cv ' v ^ 
lyrics that ho had not abandoned the sphere of contcm- n °’ 
porary thought. Allegory and theology, the vision and the 
symbol, still determine the form of masterpieces which for 
perfection of workmanship and for emancipated force of in- 
tellect rank among the highest products of the human mind. 

Yet they are not medieval in the same senso ns the song 
of Boland or the Arthurian cycle. They proved that, 
though Italy came late into the realm of literature, her 
action was destined to ho decisivo trod alterative by the 
introduction of a new spirit, a firmer and more positive 
grasp on life nnd art. These qualities she owed to her 
material prosperity, to her freedom from foudalism, to her 
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in a federation of small states. Petrarch 
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and Boccaccio, though they both held the mediaeval doctrine 
that literature should teach some abstruse truth beneath 
a veil of fiction, differed from Dante in this that their 
poetry and prose in the vernacular abandoned both alle- 
gory and symboL In their practice they ignored their 
theory. Petrarch’s lyrics continue the Provencal tradition 
as it had been reformed in Tuscany, with a subtler and 
mo^e modern analysis of emotion, a purer and more 
chastened style, than his masters could boast. Boccaccio’s 
tales, in like manner, continue the tradition of the fabliaux, 
raising that literary species to the rank of finished art, 
enriching it with humour, and strengthening its substance 
by keen insight into all varieties of character. The 
Canconiere and the Decameron distinguish themselves 
from mediaeval literature, not by any return to classical 
precedents, but by free self-conscious handling of human 
nature. So much had to be premised in order to make 
it clear in what relation humanism stood to the Renais- 
sance, since the Italian work of Dante,. Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio is sufficient to indicate the re-birth of the spirit 
after ages of apparent deadness. Had the Revival of 
Learning not intervened it is probable that the vigorous 
efforts of these writers alone would have inaugurated a new 
age of European culture. Yet, while noting this reserva- 
tion of judgment, it must also be remarked that all three 
felt themselves under some peculiar obligation to the 
classics. Dante, mediaeval as his temper seems to us, chose 
Yirgil for his guide, and ascribed his mastery of style to 
the study of Yirgilian poetry. Petrarch and Boccaccio were, 
as we have seen, the pioneers of the new learning. They 
held their writings in the vernacular cheap, and initiated 
that contempt for the mother tongue which was a note of 
the earlier Renaissance. It may further be observed that 
Giovanni Yillani, the first chronicler who used Italian for 
the compilation of a methodical history, tells us how he 
was impelled to write by musing on the ruins of Rome 
and thinking of the vanished greatness of the Latin race. 
We have therefore to recognize this fact that the four 
greatest writers of the 14th century, while the Revival 
of Learning was yet in its cradle, each' after his own 
fashion acknowledged the vivifying touch upon their spirit 
of the antique genius. They seem to have been conscious 
that they could not give the desired impulse to modern 
literature and art without contact with the classics; and, 
in spite of the splendour of their achievements in Italian, 
they found no immediate followers upon that path. 

Relation The fascination of pure study was so powerful, the 
of hum- Italians at that epoch were so eager to recover the past, 
Fchohr° during the 15th century we have before our eyes 
Sip and the spectacle of this great nation deviating from the course 
litera- of development begun in poetry by Dante and Petrarch, in 
tore ; prose by Boccaccio and Yillani, into the channels of scholar- 

ship, and antiquarian research. The language of the 
Gansoniere and Decameron was abandoned for revived Latin 
and discovered Greek. Acquisition supplanted invention ; 
imitation of classical authors suppressed originality of 
style. The energies of the Italian people were devoted to 
transcribing codices, settling texts; translating Greek 
books into Latin, compiling grammars, commentaries, 
encyclopaedias, dictionaries, epitomes, and ephemerides. 
During this century the best histories — Bruno’s and 
Poggio’s annals of Florence, for example — were composed 
in Latin after the m anner of Livy. The best dissertations, 
Landino’s Camalduncnses, Yalla’s De Yolvptate, were 
laboured imitations of Cicero’s Tnsculans. The best verses, 
Pontano’s elrmes, Politian’s hexameters, were in like manner 
Latin; public orations upon ceremonial occasions were 
delivered in the Latin tongue ; correspondence, official and 
familiar, was carried on in the same language ; even the 
fabliaux received, in Poggio’s Facetiae, a dress of elegant 
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Latinity. The noticeable barrenness of Italian literature 
at this period is referable to the fact that men of genius 
and talent devoted themselves to erudition and struggled 
to express their thoughts and feelings in a speech which 
was not natural. Yet they were engaged in a work of 
incalculable importance. At the close of the century the 
knowledge of Greece and Rome had been reappro- 
priated and placed beyond the possibility of destruction ; 
the chasm between the old and new world had been 
bridged ; mediaeval modes of thinking and discussing had 
been superseded; the staple of education, the common 
culture which has brought all Europe into intellectual 
agreement, was already in existence. Humanism was 
now an actuality. Owing to the uncritical veneration for 
antiquity which then prevailed, it had received a strong 
tincture of pedantry. Its professors, in their revolt against 
the Middle Ages, made light of Christianity and paraded 
paganism. What was even worse from an artistic point of 
view, they had contracted puerilities of style, vanities of 
rhetoric, stupidities of wearisome citation. Still, at the 
opening of the 16th century, it became manifest what 
fruits of noble quality the Revival of Letters was about to 
bring forth for modem literature. Two great scholars, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Politian, had already returned to 
the practice of Italian poetry. Their work is the first 
absolutely modern work, — modem in the sense of having 
absorbed the stores of classic learning and reproduced those 
treasures in forms of simple, natural, native beauty. 
Boiardo occupies a similar position by the fusion of classic 
mythology with chivalrous romance in his Orlando 
Innamorato. But the victor’s laurels were reserved for 
Ariosto, whose Orlando Furioso is the purest and most 
perfect extant example of Renaissance poetry. It was not 
merely in what they had acquired and assimilated from the 
classics that these poets showed the transformation effected 
in the field of literature by humanism. The whole method 
and spirit of mediaeval art had been abandoned. That of 
the Cinque Cento is positive, defined, mundane. The 
deity, if deify there he, that rules in it, is beauty. 
Interest is confined to the actions, passions, sufferings, and 
joys of human life, to its pathetic, tragic, humorous, and 
sentimental incidents. Of the state of souls beyond the 
grave we hear and are supposed to care nothing. In the 
drama the pedantry of the Revival, which had not injured 
romantic literature, made itself perniciously felt. Rules 
were collected from Horace and Aristotle. Seneca was 
chosen as the model of tragedy; PJautu3 and Terence 
supplied the groundwork of comedy. Thus in the plays 
of Rucellai, Trissino, Sperone, and other tragic poets, the 
nobler elements of humanism, considered as U revelation of 
the world and man, obtained no free development. Even 
the comedies of the best authors are too observant of Latin 
precedents, although some pieces of Machiavelli, Ariosto, 

Aretiffo, Cecchi, and Gelli are admirable for vivid delinea- 
tion of contemporary manners. 

The relation of the plastic arts to the revival of learning to the 
is s imila r to that which has been sketched in the case of fi® 0 ar t® : 
poetry. Cimabue started with work which owed nothing 
directly to antiquity. At about the same time NIccola 
Pisano studied the style of sculpture in fragments of Gkbco- 
Roman marbles. His manner influenced Giotto, who set 
painting on a forward path. Fortunately for the unim- 
peded expansion of Italian art, little was brought to 
light of antique workmanship during the 14th and 
15th centuries. The classical stimulus came to painters, 
sculptors, and architects chiefly through literature. There- 
fore there was narrow scope for imitation, and the right 
spirit of humanism displayed itself in a passionate study 
of perspective, nature, and the nude. Yet we find in the 
writings of Ghiberti and Alberti, we notice in the master- 

XX. — 49 
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pieces of these men and their compeers Brunelleschi and 
Donatello, hovr even in the 15th century the minds of 
artists were fascinated by what survived of classic grace 
and science. Gradually, as the race became penetrated 
with antique thought, the earlier Christian motives of the 
arts yielded to pagan subjects. Gothic architecture, which 
had always flourished feebly on Italian soil, was supplanted 
by a hybrid Roman style. The study of Vitruvius gave 
strong support to that pseudo-classic manner which, when 
it had reached its final point in Palladio’s work, overspread 
the whole of Europe and dominated taste during two 
centuries. But the perfect plastic art of Italy, the pure 
art of the Cinque Cento, the painting of Raphael, Da 
Vinci, Titian, and Correggio, the sculpture of Donatello, 
Michelangelo, and Sansovino, the architecture of Bra- 
mante, Omodeo, and the Venetian Lombardi, however much 
imbued with the spirit of the classical revival, takes rank 
beside the poetry of .Ariosto as a free intelligent product 
of the Renaissance. That is to say, it is not so much an 
outcome of studies in antiquity as an exhibition of 
emancipated modem genius fired and illuminated by the 
masterpieces of the past. It indicates a separation from 
the Middle Ages, inasmuch as it is permanently natural 
Its religion is joyous, sensuous, dramatic, terriblo, but in 
each and all of its many-sided manifestations strictly 
human. Its touch on classical mythology is original, 
rarely imitative or pedantic. The art of the Renaissance 
was an apocalypse of the beauty of the world and man in 
unaffected spontaneity, without side thoughts for piety or 
erudition, inspired by pure delight in loveliness and 
harmony for their own sakes. 

l ° rtT "k tbe °* sc * ence aQ d philosophy humanism wrought 

Sr simiIar important changes. Petrarch began by waging re- 
’ lentlesswar against the logicians and materialists of his own 
day. "With the advance made in Greek studies scholastic 
methods of thinking fell into contemptuous oblivion. The 
newly aroused curiosity for nature encouraged men like 
Alberti, Da Vinci, To3canelli, and Da Porta to make prac- 
tical experiments, penetrate the working of physical forces 
and invent scientific instruments. Anatomy began to be 
studied, and the time was not far distant when Titian 
mould lend his pencil to the epoch-making treatise of 
malms. The Middle Ages had been satisfied with absurd 
and visionary notions about the world around them, while 
the body of man was regarded with too much suspicion 
to be studied Now the right method of interrogating 
nature with patience and loving admiration was instituted 
At the same time the texts of ancient authors supplied 
rats which led to discoveries so far-reaching in their 
results as those of Copernicus, Columbus, and Galileo. In 
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while Ficmos attempt to revive Platonism betrays an 
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proving that the emancipation of the will had been accom- 
plished. It must bo added that their writings, like every 
other product of the Renaissance, except its purest poetry 
and art, exhibit a hybrid between mcdineval and modem ten- 
dencies. Childish ineptitudes arc mingled with intuitions 
of maturest wisdom, and seeds of future thought germinate 
in the decaying refuse of past systems. 

Humanism in its earliest stages was uncritical. It to criti- 
absorbed the relics of antiquity with omnivorous appetite, cbm; 
and with very imperfect sense of the distinction between 
worse and better work. Yet it led in process of time to 
criticism. The critique of literature began in the lecture 
room of Politian, in the printing-house of Aldus, and in the 
school of Vittorino. The critique of Roman Jaw started, 
under Bolitian's auspices, upon a more liberal course than 
that which had been followed by. the powerful but narrow- 
sighted glossators of Bologna. Finally, in tho court of 
Naples arose that most formidable of all critical engines, 
the critique of established ecclesiastical traditions nnd 
spurious historical documents. Valla by one vigorous 
effort destroyed the False Decretals and exposed the Dona- 
tion of Constantino to ridicule, paving the way for the 
polemic carried on against the dubious pretensions of tho 
papal throne by scholars of tho Reformation. A similar 
criticism, conducted less on lines of erudition than of 
persiflage and irony, ransacked the moral abuses of tho 
church and played around the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity. This was tolerated with approval by men who 
repeated Leo X.’s witty epigram: “"What profit 1ms 
not that fable of Christ brought U3 ! ” The same critical 
and philosophic spirit working on the materials of history 
produced a new science, the honours of which belong to 
Machiavelli. He showed, on the one side, how the history 
of a people can be written with a recognition of fixed prin- 
ciples, and at the same time with an artistic feeling for 
personal and dramatic episodes. On tho other side, lie 
addressed himself to the analysis of nmn considered ns n 
political being, to tho anatomy of constitutions nnd tho 
classification of governments, to the study of motives uuder- 
lying public action, tho secrets of success and tho causes of 
failure in the conduct of affairs. The unscrupulous rigour 
with which ho -applied his scientific method, and the 
sinister deductions he thought himself justified in drawing 
from the results it yielded, excited terror and repulsion 
Nevertheless, a department had been added to tho intellec- 
tual empire of mankind, in which fellow-workers, like 
Umccmrdjni at Florence, and subsequently Sarpi at Venice 
were not slow to follow the path traced by Machiavelli ' 
ibe object of the foregoing paragraphs has been 
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be founded under the title of rhetoric, from which men 
like Chiysoloras and Guarino, Filelfo and Politian, 
expounded orally to hundreds of eager students from every 
town of Italy and every nation in Europe their accumu- 
lated knowledge of antiquity. One mass of Greek and 
Roman erudition, including history and metaphysics, law 
and science, civic institutions and the art of war, mythology 
and magistracies, metrical systems and oratory, agriculture 
and astronomy, domestic manners and religious rites, 
grammar and philology, biography and numismatics, 
formed the miscellaneous subject matter of this so-styled 
rhetoric. Hotes taken at these lectures supplied young 
scholars with hints for further exploration ; and a certain 
tradition of treating antique authors for the display of 
general learning, as well as for the elucidation of their 
texts, came into vogue, which has determined the method 
of scholarship for the last three centuries in Europe. The 
lack of printed books in the first period of the Revival, and 
the comparative rarity of Greek erudition among students, 
combined with the intense enthusiasm aroused for the new 
gospel of the classics, gave special value to the personal 
tea chin g of these professors. They journeyed from city to 
city, attracted by promises of higher pay, and allured by 
ever-growing laurels of popular fame. Each large town 
established its public study, academy, or university, similar 
institutions under varying designations, for the exposition 
of the litters. hitmaniores. The humanists, or professors of 
that branch of knowledge, became a class of the highest 
dignity. They were found in the chanceries of the 
republics, in the papal curia, in the council chambers of 
princes, at the headquarters of condottieri, wherever 
business had to be transacted, speeches to be made, and 
the work of secretaries to be performed. Furthermore, 
they undertook the charge of private education, opening 
schools which displaced the medieval system of instruction, 
and taking engagements as tutors in the families of 
despots, noblemen, and wealthy merchants. The academy 
established by Vittorino da Feltre at Mantua under the 
protection of Gian Francesco Gonzaga for the training of 
pupils of both sexes, might be chosen as the type of this 
Italian method. Bis scholars, who were lodged in appro- 
priate buildings, met daily to hear the master read and 
comment on the classics. They learned portions of the 
best authors by heart, exercised themselves in translation 
from one language to another, and practised composition 
in prose and verse. It was Vittorino’s care to see that, 
whUe their memories were duly stored with words and 
facts, their judgment should be formed by critical analysis, 
attention to style, and comparison of the authors of a 
decadent age with those who were acknowledged classics. 
During the hours of recreation suitable physical exercises, 
as fencing, riding, and gymnastics, were conducted under 
qualified trainers. From this sketch it will be seen how 
closely the educational system which came into England 
during the reigns of the Tudors, and which has prevailed 
until the present time, was modelled upon the Italian 
type. English youths who spend their time at Eton 
between athletic sports and Latin verses, and who take 
an Ireland with a first class in “Greats” at Oxford, arc 
pursuing the same course of physical and mental discipline 
as the princes of Gonzaga or Montefeltro in the 15 th 
century. 

to social The humanists effected a deeply penetrating change 

manners, in social manners. Through their influence as tutors, 
professors, orators, and courtiers, society was permeated 
by a fresh ideal of culture. To be a gentleman in Italy 
meant at this epoch to be a man acquainted with the 
rudiments at least of scholarship, refined in dittion, 
capable of corresponding or of speaking in choice phrases, 
open to the beauty of the arts, intelligently interested in 
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archaeology, taking for his models of conduct the great 
men of antiquity rather than the saints of the church. 

He was also expected to prove himself an adept in 
physical exercises and in the courteous observances which 
survived from chivalry. _ The type is set before us by 
Castiglione in that book upon the courtier which went 
the round of Europe' in the 16th century. It is further 
emphasized in a famous passage of the Orlando Innamorato 
where Boiardo compares the Italian ideal of an accom- 
plished gentleman with the coarser type admired by 
nations of the north. To this point the awakened 
intelligence of the Renaissance, instructed by humanism, 
polished by tbe fine arts, expanding in genial conditions 
of diffused wealth, had brought the Italians at a period 
when the rest of Europe was comparatively barbarous. 

This picture has undoubtedly a darker side. Human- Them- 
ism, in its revolt against tbe Middle Ages, was, as we defects 
have seen already, mundane, pagan, irreligious, positive, 

The Renaissance can, after all, be regarded only as a 
period of transition, in which much of the good of the 
past was sacrificed while some of the evil was retained, and 
neither the bad nor tbe good of the future was brought 
clearly into fact. Beneath tbe surface of brilliant social 
culture lurked gross appetites and savage passions, 
unrestrained by mediaeval piely, untutored by modem 
experience. Italian sociely exhibited an almost unex- 
ampled spectacle of literary, artistic, and courtly refinement 
crossed by brutalities of lust, treasons, poisonings, assas- 
sinations, violence. A succession of worldly pontiffs 
brought the church into flagrant discord with the principles 
of Christianity. Steeped in pagan learning, emulous of 
imitating the manners of the ancients, used to think and 
feel in harmony with Ovid and Theocritus, and at the 
same time rendered cynical by the corruption of papal 
Rome, the educated classes lost their grasp upon morality. 
Political honesty ceased almost to have a name in Italy.* 

The Christian virtues were scorned by the foremost actors 
and the ablest thinkers of the time, while the antique 
virtues were themes for rhetoric rather than moving- 
springs of conduct. This is apparent to all students of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, the profoundest analysts of 
their age, the bitterest satirists of its vices, but themselves 
infected with its incapacity for moral goodness. Hot 
only were the Italians vitiated j but they had also become 
impotent for action and resistance. At the height of the 
Renaissance the five great powers in the peninsula formed 
a confederation of independent but mutually attractive 
and repellent states. Equilibrium was maintained by 
diplomacy, in which the humanists played a foremost part, 
casting a network of intrigue over the nation which 
helped in no small measure to stimulate intelligence and 
create a common medium of culture, but which accustomed 
statesmen to believe that everything could be achieved by 
wire-pulling. Wars were conducted on a showy system 
by means of mercenaries, who played a safe game in the 
field and developed a system of bloodless campaigns. 
Meanwhile the people grew up unused to arms. When 
Italy between the years 1494 and 1530 became, the battle- 
field of French, German, and Spanish forces, it was seen 
to what a point of helplessness the political, moral, and 
social conditions of the Renaissance had brought the 
nation. 

It was needful to study at some length the main pheno- Diffusion 
mena of the Renaissance in Italy, because the history of of the 
that phase of evolution in the other Western races turns 
almost entirely upon points in which they either adhered from 
to or diverged from the type established there. Speaking Italy 
broadly, what France, Germany, Spain, and England tlmugli- 
assimilated from Italy at this epoch was in the first.place ™ 
the new learning, as it was then called. This implied the 
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new conception of human life, the new interest in the 
material universe, the new method of education, and the 
new manners, which we have seen to be inseparable from 
Italian humanism. Under these forms of intellectual 
enlightenment and polite culture the renascence of the 
human spirit had appeared in Italy, where it was more 
than elsewhere connected with the study of classical 
antiquity. But that audacious exploratory energy which 
formed the motive force of the Renaissance as distinguished 
from the Revival of Learning took, as we shall see, very’ 
different directions in the several nations who now were 
sending the flower of their youth to study at the feet of 
Italian rhetoricians. 

The Renaissance ran its course in Italy with strange 
indifference to consequences, The five great powers, held 
in equilibrium by Lorenzo de' Medici, dreamed that tho 
peninsula could be maintained in staiu quo by diplomacy. 
The chnrch saw no danger in encouraging a pseudo- 
pagan ideal of life, violating its own principle of existence 
by assuming the policy of an aggrandizing secular state, 
and outraging Christendom openly by its acts and 
utterances. Society at large was hardly aware that an 
intellectual force of stupendous magnitude and incalculable 
explosive power had been created by the new learning. \ 
Why should not established institutions proceed upon the 
customary and convenient methods of routine, while the 
delights of existence were augmented, manners polished, 
arts developed, and a golden age of epicurean ease made 
decent by a state religion which no one cared to break 
with because no one was left to regard it seriously ? This 
was the attitude of the Italians when the Renaissance, 
which they had initiated as a thing of beauty, begun to 
operate as a thing of power beyond the Alps, 
ffevival Germany was already provided with universities, seven 
otUsrs. of which had been founded between 1348 and 1403. 
Germany. , e “ auata learning the new studies took root 
after the year 1440, chiefly through the influence of tra- 
velling professors, Peter Luder and Samuel Karoch. 
German scholars made their way to Lombard and Tuscan 
lecture-rooms, bringing back the methods of the humanists. 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew erudition soon found itself at 
home on Teutonic soil Like Italian men of letters, 
these pioneers of humanism gave a classic turn to their 
patronymics; unfamiliar names, Crotus Rubeanns and 
Bmus Gnecus, Capmon and Lnpambulus Ganymedes, 
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fication of Gothic architecture by pseudo-Roman elements 
of style was incomplete. IVhat Germany afterwords took 
of the Palladian manner was destined to reach it on a 
circuitous route from France. In like manner the new 
learning failed to penetrate all classes of society with tho 
rapidity of its expansion in Italy, nor was the new ideal 
of life and customs so easily substituted for the mcdiieval 
Th& German aristocracy, as ./Eneas Sylvius had noticed, 
remained for tho most part barbarous, addicted to 
gross pleasures, contemptuous of culture. Tho German 
dialects were too rough to receive that artistic elabora- 
tion under antiquo influences which had been so facile 
in Tuscany. The doctors of the universities were too 
wedded to their antiquated manuals and methods, too 
satisfied with dulncss, too proud of titles and diplomas, 
too anxious to preservo ecclesiastical discipline nnd to 
repress mental activity, for a genial spirit of liuninn- 
ism to spread freely. Not in Cologne or Tubingen 
but in Padua and Florence did tho German pioneers of 
the Renaissance acquire their sense of liberal studies. 

And when they returned home they found themselves 
encumbered with stupidities, jealousies, and rancours. 
Moreover, tho temper of these more enlightened men 
was itself opposed to Italian indifference and immor- 
ality; it was pugnacious and polemical, eager to beat 
down the arrogance of monks and theologians rather 
than to pursue an ideal of icsthetical self-culture. Ton 
student of the origins of German humanism it is clear 
that something very different from the Renaissance of 
Lorenzo do’ Medici and Leo X. was in preparation from 
brsfc upon Teutonic soil. Far less plastic and form- 
loving than the Italian, tho German intelligence was 
more penetrative, earnest, disputative, occupied with sub- 
stantial problems. Starting with theological criticism 
proceeding to the stage of solid studies in flio three 
learned languages, German humanism occupied the atten- 
ton of a widely scattered sect of erudite scholars; but it 
did not arouse the interest of the whole nation until it was 
forced into a violently militant attitude by Hefferkom's 
attack on Beuchhn. That attempt to extinguish honest 
thought prepared the Reformation; nnd humanism after 
J&IS was absorbed in politico-religious warfare 
The point of contact between humanism and the Reforma- Mon of 
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Latin Christianity. Tlie Reformation, inspired by the 
same energy of resuscitated life as tlie Renaissance^ 
assisted by tlie same engines of tbe printing-press and 
paper, using tbe same apparatus of scholarship, criticism, 
literary skill, being in truth another manifestation of the 
same world-movement under a diverse form, now posed 
itself as an irreconcilable antagonist to Renaissance Italy. 
It would be difficult to draw any comparison between 
German and Italian humanists to the disparagement of 
the former. Reuchlin was no less learned than Pico ; 
Melancktlion no less humane than Ficino ; Erasmus no less 
witty, and far more trenchant, than Petrarch ; Ulrich 
von Hutten no less humorous than Folengo ; Paracelsus 
no less fantastically learned than Cardano. But the 
cause in which German intellect and will were enlisted 
was so different that it is difficult not to mako a formal 
separation between that movement which evolved culture 
in Italy and that which restored religion in Germany, 
establishing the freedom of intelligence in the one sphere 
and the freedom of the conscience in the other. The truth 
is that the Reformation was the Teutonic Renaissance. 
It was the emancipation of the reason on a line neglected 
by the Italians, more important indeed in its political 
consequences, more weighty in its bearing on rationalistic 
developments than the Italian Renaissance, but none the 
less an outcome of the same ground-influences. We have 
already in this century reached a point at which, in spite 
of stubborn Protestant dogmatism and bitter Catholic 
reaction, we can perceive how the ultimate affranchisement 
of man will be the work of both. 

Tho The German Reformation was incapable of propagating 

Catholic itself in Italy, chiefly for the reason that tho intellectual 

jjj jJjj . forces which it represented and employed had already 
i ” found specific outlet in that country. It was not in the 
nature of the Italians, sceptical and paganized by the 
Revival, to be keenly interested abont questions which 
seemed to revive the scholastic disputes of the Middle 
Ages. It was not in their external conditions, suffering as 
they were from invasions, enthralled by despots, to use tbe 
Reformation as a lever for political revolution. Tet when 
a tumultuary army of so-called Lutherans sacked Rome in 
1527 no sober thinker doubted that a new agent had 
> appeared in Europe which Would alter the destinies of the 
peninsula. The Renaissance was virtually closed, so far 
as it conchrned Italy, when Clement YIL and Charles V. 
struck their compact at Bologna in 1530. This compact 
proclaimed the principle of monarchical absolutism, sup- 
ported by papal authority, itself monarchically absolute, 
which influenced Europe until the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. A reaction immediately set in both against the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. The council of Trent, 
opened in 1545 and closed in 1563, decreed a formal pur- 
gation of the church, affirmed the fundamental doctrines 
if Catholicism, strengthened the papal supremacy, and 
inaugurated that movement of resistance which is known 
as the Counter-Reformation. The complex onward effort 
of the modem nations, expressing itself in Italy as Renais- 
sance, in Germany as Reformation, had aroused the forces 
of conservatism. The four main instruments of the reac- 
tion were the papacy, which had done so much by its sym- 
pathy with the revival to promote the humanistic spirit it 
now dreaded, the strength of Spain, and two Spanish 
institutions planted on Roman soil — the Inquisition and the 
Order of Jesus. The principle contended for and estab- 
lished by this reaction was absolutism as opposed to 
freedom — monarchical absolutism, papal absolutism, the 
suppression of energies liberated by the Renaissance and 
Reformation. The partial triumph of this principle was 
secure, inasmuch as the majority of established powers in 
church and state felt threatened bv the revolutionary 
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opinions afloat in Europe. Renaissance and Reformation 
were, moreover, already at strife. Both too were spiritual 
and elastic tendencies toward progress, ideals rather than 
solid organisms. 

The part played by Spain in this period of history was Spain 
determined in large measure by external circumstance. 

The Spaniards became one nation by the conquest of . ■ . 
Granada and the union of the crowns of Castile and . 
Aragon. The war of national aggrandizement, being in ' - 
its nature a crusade, inflamed the religious enthusiasm of 
the people. It was followed by the expulsion of Jews and 
Moors, and by the establishment of the Inquisition on a 
solid basis, with powers formidable to the freedom of all 
Spaniards from the peasant to the throne. These facts 
explain the decisive action of the Spanish nation on the 
side of Catholic conservatism, and help ns to understand 
why their brilliant achievements in the field of culture 
during the 16th century were speedily followed by stag- 
nation. It will be well, in dealing with the Renaissance 
in Spain, to touch first upon the arts and literature, and 
then to consider those qualities of character in action 
whereby the nation most distinguished itself from the rest 
of Europe. Architecture in Spain, emerging from the 
Gothic stage, developed an Early Renaissance style of 
bewildering richness by adopting elements of Arabic and 
Moorish decoration. Sculpture exhibited realistic vigour 
of indubitably native stamp ; and the minor plastic crafts 
were cultivated with success on lines of striking originality. 
Painting grew from a homely stock, until the work of 
Yelazquez showed that Spanish masters in this branch were 
fully abreast of their Italian compeers and contemporaries. 

To dwell here upon the Italianizing versifiers, moralists, and 
pastoral romancers who attempted to refine the vernacular 
of the Romanccro would be superfluous. They are mainly 
noticeable as proving that certain coteries in Spain were 
willing to accept tbe Italian Renaissance. But the real 
force of the people was not in this courtly literary style. 

It expressed itself at last in the monumental work of Don 
Quixote, which places Cervantes beside Rabelais, Ariosto, 
and Shakespeare as one of tbe four supreme exponents of 
the Renaissance. The affectations of decadent chivalry 
disappeared before its humour ; the lineaments of a noble 
nation, animated by the youth of modern Europe emerging 
from tbe Middle Ages, were portrayed in its enduring pic- 
tures of human experience. The Spanish drama, mean- 
while, untrammelled by those false canons of pseudo- 
classic taste which fettered the theatre in Italy and 
afterwards in France, rose to an eminence in the hands of 
Lope de Yega and Calderon which only the English, and' 
the English only in the masterpieces of three or four play- 
wrights, can rival. Camoens, in the Inimad, if we may 
here group Portugal with Spain, was the first modem poet 
to compose an epic on a purely modern theme, vying with 
Virgil, but not bending to pedantic rules, and breathing 
the spirit of the age of heroic adventures and almost fabu- 
lous discoveries into his melodious numbers. TPhat has 
chiefly to be noted regarding the achievements of the 
Spanish race in arts and letters at this epoch is their 
potent national originality. The revival of learning pro- 
duced in Spain no slavish imitation as it did in Italy, no 
formal humanism, and, it may be added, very little of 
fruitful scholarship. The Renaissance here, as in England, 
displayed essential qualities of intellectual freedom, delight 
in life, exultation over rediscovered earth and man. The 
note of Renaissance work in Germany was Btill Gothic. 

This we feel in the penetrative earnestness of Diirer, in the 
homeliness of Hans Sachs, in the grotesque humour 
of Eulcnspiegel and the Narrenschiff, the sombre pregnancy 
of tbe Faust legend, the almost stolid mastery of Holbein. 

It lay not in the German genius to escape from the pre- 
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occupations and the limitations of the Middle Ages, for this 
reason mainly that what we call mediaeval was to a very 
large extent Teutonic, But on the Spanish peninsula, in 
the masterpieces of Velazquez, Cervantes, Camoens, 
Calderon, we emerge into an atmosphere of art, definitely 
national, distinctly modern, where solid natural forms 
stand before us realistically modelled, with light and 
shadow on their rounded outlines, and where the airiest 
creatures of the fancy take shape and weave a dance of 
rhythmic, light, incomparable intricacy. The Spanish 
Kenaissance would in itself suffice, if other witnesses were 
wanting, to prove how inaccurate is the theory that limits 
this movement to the revival of learning. Touched by 
Italian influences, enriched and fortified by the new 
learning, Spanish genius walked firmly forward on its own 
path. It was only crushed by forces generated in the 
nation that produced it, by the Inquisition and by despotic 
Catholic absolutism. 

.Erplora- In the history of the Benaissance, Spain and Portugal 
twn of represent the exploration of the ocean and the colonization 
ocean. of the other hemisphere. The voyages of Columbus and 
Vespucci to America, the rounding'of the Cape by Diaz and 
the discovery of the sea road to India by Vasco da Gama 
Cortes’s conquest of Mexico and Pizarro’s conquest of Peru* 
marked a new era for the human race and inaugurated the 
modern age more decisively than any other series of events 
has done. It has recently been maintained that modem 
European history is chiefly an afiair of competition between 
confederated states for the possession of lands revealed by 
Columbus and Da Gama. Without challenging or adopt- 
mg this speculation, it may be safelyaffirmed that nothing 
so pregnant of results has happened as this exploration of 
the globe. To say that it displaced the centre of gravity 
m politics and commerce, substituting the ocean for the 
Mediterranean, dethroning Italy from her seat of central 
importance in traffic, depressing the eastern and ele vatin* 
the western powers of Europe, opening a path for Angh£ 
“1 foxcmgphilosophers and statesmen to 

gard the Occidental nations as a single group in counter- 
imrse to other groups of natrons, the European community 
as one unit correlated to other units of humanity upon 
f- p a “ et) ls tmtb enough to vindicate the vast signi- 
We of these discoveries. The Benaissance, far fir 

° f antlq - U | ty . ™ tb its eivilizatron confined 
its Hercules’ Pillars beyond 

Catboii- C- - , 3 nawes wete ex plonng the ocean and 
Cbm - headed* the rZtZT Ciarle3 T - 

Spanish nation Dimmed P f},» th fulI ,. a Pproval of the 
stricter spirit 1 ' H ™ nJt u™ - P ° Iicy in ™ even 
tions, in which the nntiLl “sta- 


tions, in which the nationVl A two institu- 
itself, the Inquisition and the Sp ^? es P resse <i 

it is not needful to speak here rf < f^ es 'j 8 - Of the former 
that the last great nhennmanrr o 70 bave t° observe 

was Ignatius Loyola, who orenn? , e ®P an j s k Renaissance 

£ which the church woZThJ? o ^ by ffieans 
His motto, JPerinde nr ked her ^“ter-Beformation. 
of absolutism which papacy reco S ni tion 

their consolidation. P P y D “ monarchy demanded for 
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Italy, Germany, and Spain in succession ; for these three Franco in 
nations were the three main agents in the triple process to the Ke * 
he analysed. It was due to their specific qualities, and to ^-^ co 
the diverse circumstances of their external development, 1 
that the re-birth of Europe took this form of duplex action 
on the lines of intellectual and moral progress^ followed by 
reaction against mental freedom. Wo have now to speak 
of France, which earliest absorbed the influence of the 
Italian revival, and of England, which received it latest. 

The Benaissance may he said to have began in France 
with Charles VHL’s expedition to Maples, and to have con- 
tinued until the extinction of the bouse of Valois. Louis 
XII and Francis L spent a considerable portion of their 
reigns in the attempt to secure possession of the Italian 
provinces they claimed. Henry II. ’s queen was Catherine 
of the Medicean family; and her children, Charles IX. and 
Henry in., were Italianated Frenchmen. Thus the con- 
nexion between France and Italy during the period 1494- 
3589 was continuous. The French passed to and fro 
across the Alps on military and peaceful expeditions. 

Italians came to France as courtiers, ambassadors, men of 
business, captains, and artists. French society assumed 
a strong Italian colouring, nor were the manners of the 
court very different from those of an Italian city, except 
that externally they remained ruder and Jess polished. 

The relation between the crown and its great feudatories, 
the military bias of the aristocracy, and the marked 
distinction between classes which survived from the Middle 
Ages, rendered France in many vital points unliko Italy, 
l et the annals of that age, and the anecdotes retailed by 
BranWSme, prove that the royalty and nobility of France 
had been largely Italianized. 

It is said that Louis XII brought Fra Giocondo of French 
’ e r°“ a back with h«n to France, and founded a school of ««Wtcc 
architects. But we need not have recourse to this legend twc - 
for the explanation of such Italian influences as were already 

j.t. . . ,, rtneo buildings on the Loire. 

, W ithout determining the French style, Italian intercourse 
j helped to stimulate its formation and development. There 
' tv Bt “ den . ts °{ the 15th century in France who resent 
this intrusion of the Italian Benaissance. But they forget 
that France was bound by inexorable laws of human 
evolution to obey the impulse which communicated itself to 

0f t artl “ EU r 01 ^ In the Bch ° o1 °* Fontainebleau, 
under the patronage of Francis I, that Italian influence 
made itself distinctly felt j yet a true French manner had 

S-»? ea i. dy n f0 ™ ed ’ wWch > when it was subsequently 
ff £ at Pans, preserved a marked national quality 
PoL? ara °^T Stl0 of .the style developed by Bnliant, De 
, and Lescot, in the royal or princely palaces of 

fc ^ FoUincU™; 

fnu d . clsevrhere > 18 a Wending of capricious 
fancy and inventive richness of decoration with puritv of 
outhueand a large sense of the beauty of exSed SLf 
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asms 
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Janttary 1409. Jlthoagh his fatter nitik distetaJ 
iNaples at Avignon by Pope Clement Jnlk of the EngliJ 
unable to make good his claims. £ and French liter£ 
IIL, the elder son, assumed the Adapted to the neef 
Johanna EL of Napfcfork of collecting, pritf 
of the throne. Dying 15th NtGreek and Latin authoi 
claims to his brother Ren4, y' masterpieces of antiquVT 
by Johanna H at her li'de intelligible. Much of 
Meantime Rend had be^ur poets and dramatists 
Yaudemont for contests from modern literature. 
Lorraine, and therefoEngland was deficient in ripf^^ e j- 
in his stead. In^e, Coi et> Ascliam, Cheke, ^f.°i 
acknowledgmege familiarity' with the classics e 
florins, and ’easy. Public schools and unive^-, 
rejoined \he modem methods of study ; ~ ecora lve 
conquer opportunities for youths of hn'T' 

^ e r°? an education which placed thei^, D i". ,? r ^ race 

scholars. The single case s ‘ ft Sesame 
tune ... v f . sa sense of heanty dif- 

ferent from , , ' p . n1 .,^5?ipiquant and pointed, less 
languorous, jhJ.® ! perhaps, but with less of 

empty rhythmical eu,^ All this while, the minor arts 
of enamelling, miniature, glass-painting, goldsmith’s work, 
jewellery, engraving, tapestry, wood-carving, pottery, <fcc., 
were cultivated with a spontaneity and freedom which 
proved that France; in the middle point between Flanders 
and Italy, was able to use both influences without a 
sacrifice of native taste. It may indeed he said in general 
that what is true of France is likewise true of all countries 
which felt the artistic impulses of the Renaissance. 
Whether we regard Spain, the Netherlands, or Germany at 
this epoch, we find a national impress stamped upon the 
products of the plastic and the decorative arts, notwith- 
standing the prevalence of certain forms derived from the 
antique and Italy. It was only at a later period that the 
formalism of pseudo-classic pedantry reduced natural and 
national originality to a dead unanimity. 

French literature was quick to respond to Renaissance 
influences. De Comines, the historian of Charles V 1 1 l . ’s 
expedition to Naples, differs from the earlier French 
chroniclers in his way of regarding the world of men and 
affairs. He has the perspicuity and analytical penetration 
of a Venetian ambassador. Villon, his contemporary, may 
rather he ranked, so far as artistic form and use of 
knowledge are concerned, with poets of the Middle Ages, 
and in particular with the GoliardL But he is essentially 
modem in the vividness of his self-portraiture, and in 
what we are wont to call realism. Both De Comines and 
Villon indicate the entrance of a new quality into litera- 
ture. The Rhetoriqueurs, while protracting mediseval 
traditions by their use of allegory and complicated metrical 
systems, sought to improve the French language by 
introducing Latinisms. Thus the Revival of Learning 
began to affect the vernacular in the last years of the 15 th 
century. Marot and his school reacted against .this 
pedantry. The Renaissance displayed itself in their effort 
to purify the form and diction of poetry. But the decisive 
revolution was effected by Ronsard and his comrades of 
the Pleiade. It was their professed object to raise French 
to a level with the classics, and to acclimatize Italian 
species of verse. The humanistic movement led these 
learned writers to engraft the graces of the antique upon 
their native literature, and to refine it by emulating the 
lucidity of Petrarch. The result of their endeavour was 
immediately apparent in the new force added to French 
rhythm, the new pomp, richness, colouring, and polish con- 
ferred upon poetic diction. French style gradually attained 
to fixity, and the alexandrine came to be recognized as 
the standard line in poetry. D’Aubigne’s invective and 
Regnier’s satire, at the close of the 16th century, are as 
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modem as' Voltaire’s. Meanwhile the drama was emerging 
from the mediseval mysteries; and the classical type, made 
popular by Gander’s genius, was elaborated, as in Italy, 
upon the model of Seneca and the canons of the three unities ! 

The tradition thus formed was continued and fortified by the 
illustrious playwrights of the 17th centuiy. Translation 
from Greek and Latin into French progressed rapidly at 
the commencement of this period. It was a marked 
characteristic of the Renaissance in France to appropriate 
the spoils of Greece and Rome for the profit of the mother 
tongue. Amyotfs Plutarch and his Daphnis and Chloe 
rank among the most exquisite examples of beautiful 
French prose. Prose had now the charm of simplicity 
combined with grace. To mention Brantome is to 
mention the most entertaining of gossips. To speak of 
Montaigne is to speak of the best as well as the first 
of essayists. In all the literary work which has been 
mentioned, the originality and freshness of the French 
genius are no less conspicuous than its saturation with the 
new learning and with Italian studies. But the greatest 
name of the epoch, the name which is synonymous with the 
Renaissance in France, has yet to he uttered. That, of 
course, is Rabelais. His incommensurable and indescrib- 
able masterpiece of mingled humour, wisdom, satire, erudi- 
tion, indecency, profundity, levity, imagination, realism, 
reflects the whole age in its mirror of hyper-Aristophanic 
farce. What Ariosto is for Italy, Cervantes for Spain, 
Erasmus for Holland, Luther for Germany, Shakespeare for 
England, that is Rabelais for France. The Renaissance 
cannot be comprehended in its true character without 
familiarity with these six representatives of its manifold 
and many-sided inspiration. 

The French Renaissance, so rich on the side of arts and Franc 
letters, was hardly less rich on the side of classical studies. - ■ 

The revival of learning has a noble muster-roll of names 
in France : Tumfebe, the patriarch of Hellenistic studies ; foi ^ a _ 
the Etiennes of Paris, equalling in numbers, industry, and tion in 
learning their Venetian rivals; the two Scaligers; impas- F - 
sioned Dolet; eloquent Muret; learned Cujas; terrible 
Calvin; Ramus, the intrepid antagonist of Aristotle; De 
Thou* and De B&ze; ponderous Casaubon; brilliant 
young Saumaise. The distinguishing characteristics of 
French humanism are vivid intelligence, critical audacity 
and polemical acumen, perspicuity of exposition, learning 
directed in its applications by logical sense rather than by 
artistic ideals of taste. Some of the names just mentioned 
remind us that in France, as in Germany and Holland, 
the Reformation was closely connected with the revival of 
learning. Humanism has never been in the narrow sense 
of that term Protestant; still less has it been strictly 
Catholic. La Italy it fostered a temper of mind decidedly 
averse to theological speculation and religious earnestness. 

In Holland and Germany, with Erasmus, Reuchlin, and 
Melanchthon, it developed types of character, urbane, 
reflective, pointedly or gently critical, which, left to 
themselves, would not have plunged the north of Europe 
into the whirlpool of belligerent reform. Yet none the 
less was the new learning, through the open spirit of 
inquiry it nourished, its vindication of the private reason, 
its enthusiasm for republican antiquity, and its proud 
assertion of the rights of human independence, linked by 
a strong and subtle chain to that turbid revolt of the 
individual consciousness against spiritual despotism draped 
iu fallacies and throned upon abuses. To this rebellion 
we give the name of Reformation. But, while the 
necessities of antagonism to papal Rome made it assume 
at first the form of narrow and sectarian opposition, it 
marked in fact a vital struggle of the intellect towards 
truth and freedom, involving future results of scepticism 
and rationalistic audacity from which its earlier champions 
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would have shrank. It marked, moreover in the con- 
dition of armed resistance agamst established autb^y 
which was forced upon it by the Counter-Reforma > 
a firm resolve to assert political liberty, leading rathe 
course of time to a revolution with which the rebellious 
spirit of the Revival was sympathetic. This being the rela- 
tion of humanism in general to reform, French learnll ?S 
particular displayed such innovating boldness as threw 
manr of its most conspicuous professors into the camp at 
war with Rome. Calvin, a French student of Picard origin, 
created the type of Protestantism to which the majority or 
French Huguenots adhered. This too was a moment at 
which philosophical seclusion was hardly possible. In a 
nation so tumultuously agitated one side or the other had 
to be adopted. Those of the French humanists who did 
not proclaim Huguenot opinions, found themselves obliged 
with Muretus to lend their talents to the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, or to suffer persecution for heterodoxy, like Dolet. 
The church, terrified and infuriated by the progress of 
reform, suspected learning on its own account To be an 
eminent scholar was to be accused of immorality, heresy, 
and atheism in a single indictment; and the defence of 
weaker mbds lay in joining the Jesuits, as Heinsius was 
fain to do. France had already absorbed the earlier Re- 
naissance in an Italianizing spirit before the Reformation 
made itself felt as a political actuality. This fact, together 
with the strong Italian bias of the Yalois, serves to explain 
in some degree the reason why the Counter-Reformation 
entailed those fierce entangled civil wars, massacres of St 
Bartholomew, murders of the Guises, regicides, treasons, 
and empoisonments that terminated with the compromise of 
Henry IV. It is no part of the present subject to analyse 
the political, religious, and social interests of that struggle. 
The upshot was the triumph of the Counter-Reformation, 
and the establishment of its principle, absolutism, as the 
basis of French government. It was a French king who, 
when the nation had been reduced to order, uttered the 
famous word of absolutism, “ L’fitat, e'est moi.” 

The Renaissance in the Low Countries, as elsewhere, had 
its brilliant age of arts and letters. During the Middle 
Ages the wealthy free towns of Flanders flourished under 
conditions not dissimilar to those of the Italian republics. 
They raked miracles of architectural beauty, which were 
modified in the 15th and 16th centuries by characteristic 
elements of the new style. The Van Eycks, followed by 
Memling, Metsys, Mabuse, Lucas van Leyden, struck out 
a new path in the revival of painting and taught Europe 
the secret of oil-colonring. But it was reserved for the 
1 1 th centnry to witness the flower and fruit time of this 
powerful art in the work of Povhus, Rubens, and Yandyck, 
m the Dutch schools of landscape and home-life, and in 
the unique masterpieces^! Rembrandt. TVe have a right 
to connect this later period with the Renaissance, because 
the distracted state of the Netherlands during the 16th 
century suspended, while it could not extinguish, their 
sesthetic development The various schools of the 17th 
century, moreover, are animated with the Renaissance 
spirit no less surely than the Florentine school of the 15th 
or the Venetian of the 16th. The animal vigour and 
carnal enjoyment of Rubens, the refined Italianizing 

mystery ofIi ^ fc an * gloom on 
Rembrandts panels, the love of nature in Ruysdael, Cuyp, 

Hooghe, with their luminously misty skies, 
fij”* dayllgbt > aad broad expanse of landscape, the 
interest in common life displayed by Terburg, Van Steen 

animlk^p 4 ' 7, and ., Teniers > the instinct for the beauty of 

S on iS tv’ £“ VaS V Ca . 8paces of VanderJelVthe 
tj .’ 2* acute intuition into character in 

robS Smn^r e,1 ?? C S ' Udy of llie ^rld and man, the 
robust sympathy with natural appetites, which distinguish 
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% ations were the three mam agents in the tnplcproccss to 
1 e analysed. It was due to their specific quahhes, and to riod . 
the diverse circumstances of their externa development, 
hat the re-birth of Europe took this form of dnpkxoction 
fan the lines of intellectual and moral progress, followedby 
fcaction against mental freedom. We have now to speak 
H France, which earliest absorbed the influence of the 
Lilian revival, and of England, which received it latest. 

!e Renaissance may bB said to have begun m Franco 
Charles YHL’s expedition to Naples, and to have con- 
still'sa until the extinction of the house of A alois. Louis 
of clasLjd Francis L spent a considerable portion of their 
broke n„ t he attempt to secure possession of the Italian 
fication, L iw claimed. Henry IL’s queen was Catherine 
lated storeman family; and her children, Cliarles IX. and 
edifices, formi^. 0 Italiauated Frenchmen. Thus the con- 
In addition to thence an d Italy during the period 1 494- 
thoroughness to hear The French passed to and 
a more literary spirit. vqj tar y an d peaceful or- ■**? u 1 
pursue this subject further; ^ytiers, amba<*‘ • \ aic f? „ rs 
of the Dutch, pkilologers helongvw ren rV - a when the Re- 
naissance was overpast For the same reason it is inadmis- 
sible to do more than mention the name of Spinoza here. 

The Netherlands became the battlefield of Reformation Dutch 
and Counter-Reformation in oven a stricter sense than 

France. Here the antagonistic principles were ylninly 

posed in the course of a struggle against foreign despotism. 

The conflict ended in the assertion of political independence 
as opposed to absolute dominion. Europe in large measure 
owes the modern ideal of political liberty to that spirit 
of stubborn resistance which broke the power of Spain. 

Recent history, and in particular the history of democracy, 
claims for its province the several stages whereby this 
principle was developed in England and America, nnd its 
outburst in the frenzy of the French Revolution. It is 
enough hero to have alluded to the part played by the Low 
Countries in the genesis of a motive force which may ho 
described os the last manifestation of the Renaissance 
striving after self-emancipation. 

The insular position of England, combined with the Engl.mil 
nature of the English people, has allowed us to feci the »« the 
vibration of European movements later and with less of Ilc,,ais ’ 
shock than any of the Continental nations. Before a wave f ance 
of progress has reached our shores we have had the 
opportunity of watching it as spectators, and of consider- 
ing how we shall receive it. Revolutions have passed 
from the tumultuous stages of their origin into some 
settled and recognizable state before we have been called 
upon to cope with them. It was thus that England took 
the influences of the Renaissance and Reformation simul- 
taneously, and almost at the same time found herself 
engaged in that struggle with the Counter-Reformation 
which, crowned by the defeat of the Spauisli Armada, 
stimulated the sense of nationality and developed the 
naval forces of the race. Both Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion had been anticipated by at least a century in England. 

Chaucer’s poetry, which owed so much to Italian examples 
gave an early foretaste of the former. IVickliffe’s teaching 
was a vital moment in the latter. But the French ware, 
the W ars of the Roses, and tho persecution of the Lollards 
deterred the coming of the new ago ; and the year 1536, 
when Henry VIIL passed tho Act of Supremacy through 
Parhament, may be fixed as the date when England 
entered definitively upon a career of intellectual develop- 
ment -abreast with the foremost nations of tho Continent. 

, circumstances just now insisted on explain the specific 
character of the English Renaissance. Tho Reformation 
ad j pl i ed by ? 0Qsea t of the king, lords, and 

Si °R d th i S c h nge iu tbe * tatc r8i5 S ion > though it 
was not confirmed without reaction, agitation, and biood- 
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January 1409. Althougli his father j- . , 
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m, tie elder son, assumed the S-tZ j, «. '’“T 
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of the throne. Dying 15th Sfcv! J T ? ® 1 
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vv„j, . r , .Jruur poets and dramatists was 

Vaudemontfor con .*# modern iit era turc. This 
Lorraine, and there£f£ ng]and wag deficient in ripc and 

in is s ea S-fore, Colet, Aschnm, Chcke, Camden 
acknowledgment famiUarity wit]l t]l0 c]assics WQS botll 

°. r “ s, d ^^asy. Public schools and universities con- 
rejomc j^ b(J modern me thods of study; nor were there 
5°n^*^ropp 0r t Un ities for youths of humble origin to 
.Wm education which placed them on a level with 
J^n scholars. The single case of Ben Jonson suffi- 
^/Titly proves this. Yet learning did not at this epoch 
oecome a marked speciality in England. There was no 
class corresponding to the humanists. It should also be 
remembered that the best works of Italian literature were 
introduced into Great Britain together with the classics. 
Phaer’s Virgil, Chapman’s J/omcr, Harrington’s Orlando, 
Marlowe’s Hero and Lcander, Fairfax’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
North’s Plutarch, Hoby^s Courtier — to mention only a few 
examples — placed English readers simultaneously in pos- 
session of the most eminent and representative works of 
Greece, Borne, and Italy. At the same time Spanish 
influences reached them through the imitators of Guevara 
and the dramatists; French influences in the versions of 
romances; German influences in populnr translations of 
the Faust legend, Dulentpitpcl, and similar productions. 
The authorized version of the Bible Lad also been recently 
given to the people, — so that almost at the same period of 
time England obtained in the vernacular an extensive 
library of ancient and modern authors. This was a privi- 
lege enjoyed in like measure by no other nation. It suffi- 
ciently accounts for the richness and variety of Elizabethan 
literature, and for the enthusiasm with which the English 
language was cultivated. 

Speaking strictly, England borrowed little in the region 
of the arts from other nations, and developed still less that 
was original. What is called Jacobean architecture marks 
indeed an interesting stage in the transition from tire 
Gothic style. But, compared with Italian, French, Spanish, 
German, and Flemish work of a like period, it is both 
timid and dry. Sculpture was represented in London for 
a brief space by Torrigiani; painting by Holbein and 
Antonio More ; music by Italians and Frenchmen of the 
Chapel Royal. But no Englishmen rose to European 
eminence in these departments. With literature the case 
was very different. ,Wyat and Surrey began by engrafting 
the forms and graces of Italian poetry upon the native 
stock. They introduced the sonnet and blank verso. 
Sidney followed with the sestino and terza rima and with 
various experiments in classic metres, none of which took 
root on English soil. The translators handled the octave 
stanza. Marlowe gave new vigour to the couplet. The 
first period of the English Renaissance was one of imita- 
tion and assimilation. Academies after the Italian typo 
were founded. Tragedies in the style of Seneca, rivalling 
Italian and French dramas of the epoch, were produced. 
Attempts to Latinize ancestral rhythms, similar to those 
which had failed in Italy and France, were made. Tenta- 
tive essays in criticism and dissertations on the art of 
poetry abounded. It seemed as though the Renaissance 
ran a risk of being throttled in its cradle by superfluity of 
foreign and pedantic nutriment. But the natural vigour 
of the English genius resisted influences alien to itself, 
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and showed a robust capacity for digesting the varied diet 
offered to it. As there was nothing despotic in the temper 
of the ruling classes, nothing oppressive in English culture, 
the literature of that age evolved itself freely from the 
people. It was under these conditions that Spenser gave 
his romantic epic to the world, a poem which derived its 
allegory from the Middle Ages, its decorative richness 
from the Italian Renaissance, its sweetness, purity, har- 
mony, and imaginative splendour from the most poetic 
nation of the modem world. Under the same conditions 
the Elizabethan drama, which in its totality is the real 
exponent of the English Renaissance, came into existence. 

This drama very early freed itself from the pseudo-classic 
mannerism which imposed on taste in Italy and France. 
Depicting feudalism in the vivid colours of an age at war 
with feudal institutions, breathing into antique histories 
the breath of actual life, embracing tbe romance of Italy 
and Spain, the mysteries of German legend, the fictions of 
poetic fancy and the facts of daily life, humours of the 
moment and abstractions of philosophical speculation, in 
one homogeneous amalgam instinct with intense vitality, 
this extraordinary birth of time, with Shakespeare for the 
master of all ages, left a monument of the Renaissance 
unrivalled for pure creative power by any other product 
of that epoch. To complete the sketch, we must set 
Bacon, the expositor of modem scientific method, beside 
Spenser and Shakespeare, as the third representative of 
the Renaissance in England. Nor should Raleigh, Drake, 
Hawkins, the semi-buccaneer explorers of the ocean, be 
omitted. They, following the lead of Portuguese and 
Spaniards, combating the Counter-Reformation on tbe seas, 1 . 
opened for England her career of colonization and planta- 
tion. All this while the political policy of Tudors and c ism, 
Stewarts tended towards monarchical absolutism, while mona. 
the Reformation in England, modified by contact with ‘“t 
the Low Countries during their struggles, was narrowing 
into strict reactionary intolerance. Puritanism indicated p-„ .• 
a revolt of the religious conscience of the nation against sance 
the arts and manners of the Renaissance, against the 1 " 
encroachments of belligerent Catholicism, against the 
corrupt and Italianated court of James I., against the 
absolutist pretensions of his son Charles. In its final 
manifestation during the Commonwealth, Puritanism won 
a transient victory over the mundane forces of both 
Reformation and Renaissance, as these had taken shape in 
England. It also secured the eventual triumph of con- 
stitutional independence. hGlton, the greatest humanistic 
poet of the English race, lent his pen and moral energies 
during the best years of his life to securing that principle 
on which modem political systems at present rest. Thus 
the geographical isolation of England, and the comparatively 
late adoption by the English of matured Italian and Ger- 
man influences, give peculiar complexity to the phenomena 
of Reformation and Renaissance simultaneously developed 
on our island. The period of our history between 1536 and 
1642 shows liow difficult it is to separate these two factors 
in the re-birth of Europe, both of which contributed, so 
powerfully to the formation of modern English nationality. 

It has been impossible to avoid an air of superficiality, New 
and the repetition of facts known to every schoolboy, in p«*i _ 
this sketch of so complicated a subject as tbe Renaissance, — 
embracing many nations, a great variety of topics, and an j at j ng 
indefinite period of time. Yet no other treatment was from > 
possible upon the lines laid down at the outset, where it Renais- 
was explained why the term Renaissance cannot now be sance - 
confined to tho Revival of Learning and tbe effect of antique 
studies upon literary and artistic ideals. The purpose of 
this article has been to show that, while the Renaissance 
I implied a new way of regarding the material world and 
* human nature, a new conception of man’s destiny and 
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duties on. this planet, a new culture and new intellectual 
perceptions penetrating every sphere of thought and energy, 
it also involved new reciprocal relations between the mem- 
bers of the European group of nations. The Renaissance 
closed the Middle Ages and opened the modem era, — not 
merely because the mental and moral ideas which then 
sprang into activity and owed their force in large measure 
to the revival of classical learning were opposed to raediteval 
modes of thinking and feeling, but also because the politi- 
cal and international relations specific to it as an age 
were at variance with fundamental theories of the past. 
Instead of empire and church, the suu aud moon of the 
mediteval system, a federation of peoples, separate in type 
and divergent in interests, yet bound together by common 
tendencies, common culture, and common efforts, came 
into existence. For obedience to central authority was 
substituted balance of power. Henceforth the hegemony 
of Europo attached to no crown imperial or papal, but to 
tho nation which was capable of winning it, in the spiritual 
region by mental ascendency, and in the temporal by force. 
CoBserva- That this is the right way of regarding the subject 
jirowM- a PP ears fr° m the events of the first two decades of the 
^rogres- centum those years in which the humanistic revival 
parties attained its highest point in Italy. Luther published his 
in modern theses in 1517, sixty-four years after the fall of Constants 
Europe. nopie, twenty-three years after the expedition of Charles 
VIII. to Naples, ten years before the sack of Rome, at a 
moment when France, Spain, and England had only felt 
tho influences of Italian culture hut feebly. From that 
data forward two parties wrestled for supremacy in Europe, 
to which may be given the familiar names of Liberalism 
and Conservatism, the party of progress and the party of 
established institutions. The triumph of the former was 
most signal among the Teutonic peoples. The Latin races, 
championed by Spain and supported by the Papacy, fought 
tho battle of the latter, and'succeeded for a time in rolling 
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\and Spain in succession; for these three France in 
back the tide of r-v^ree ma j n agents in the triple process to ihe 
liberal culture whic<^ s ^ ue ^ their specific qualities, and to 
Italians before the dances of their external development, ‘ 
tinued to spread, aItho,, ro p e took this form of duplex action 
retarded in France and v a j an £ mora l progress, followed by 
pated by wars m German ifpeedom. We have now to speak 
England by the s counter-m-, absorbed the influence of the 
auto da fis of Seville and -which received it latest. 

Bruno, Dolet, and Paleano we. to have begun in France 
Campanelia and the seclusion of G.'f^ a pj eS) an( j to have con- 
Bartholomew and the faggots of of Valois. Louig 

plains of Germany and the cruelties of 5,i e port j on 0 f t ] ieir 
lands, disillusioned Europe of those golde^ 0 j Italian 
had arisen in the earlier days of humanism, a_„ as Catherine 
been so pleasantly indulged by Rabelais. In trhi es fln( j 

naissance was ruled by no Astrsa reditx, but rati c0D . 

severe spirit which brought not peace but a sword, 
ing men of sternest duties, testing what of moral forej^ 
tenacity was in them, compelling them to strike for thexto 
order or the new, suffering no lukewarm halting betweeil- 
two opinions. That, in spite of retardation and retro- 
gression, the old order of ideas should have yielded to tho 
new all over Europe, — that science should have won firm 
standing-ground, and political liberty should have struggled 
through those birth-throes of its origin, — was in the nature 
of things. Had this not been, the Renaissance or re-birth 
of Europe would be a term without a meaning. 

Literature. — The special articles on the several arts and the 
literatures of modem Europe, and on tho biographies of great men 
mentioned in this essay, will give details of necessity hero omitted. 

It may be useful to indicate a few works upon tbo Renaissance in 
general. Burckhardt’s Lie Cullur dcr Renaissance in ItaVcn, 

Michekts "Renaissance " (7th vol. oillistmrc dc France), Voigt’s 
fncdcrbelebung des Classisckm Altcrthums ; Svmonds's Renaissance 
til Italy, Marc Monnier's Renaissance dc Dante A Luther, Miinta’s 
Dr&urscurs deja Renaissance and Renaissance cn Italic ct cn France 
and Geiger s Bwna.nim.us und Renaissance in Italicn und Deutsch- 
land are among the most comprehensive. (j. a. S.) 


RENAIX, a manufacturing town of Belgium, in the 
province of East Flanders, .eight miles by rail south of 
Oudenarde, with a communal population of 14,089 in 
16/ C. It contains the ruins of a castle built in 1 638 by 
Count John of Nassau-Siegen, and a church with the tomb 
ot fat Hermes, to whom it is dedicated. 

RENAUDOT, EtrsiaiE (1646-1720), theologian and 
2rtbo 1,S l’ T h V xn . Paris in 1646,and implicated 

aud h titfolrf STT thstondin S bis ^ste for theology 
hi l t £ abb6) , be never took orders, and much of 

£ Si ^ Freacb ««* where he attracted 

the notice of Colbert and was often employed in con 

Aftt. Th -° burning to Eastern tongues 

mSJnnmiL y0utb and continued to 
fru t m T^L b °- d ! St ! aCtl0m 01 court Kfe did not bear 
hooks, which S ffSLSTJt 

und which was rtim i f ^ tbeolo g^I writings turned, 
attaching to AnSdft rf controversies 
between French Cath«1i<. at* 6 a ^ ol> a burn ing one 
not a vcir Sr S 3 Protestants. Rdnaudot was 

indastrj- are mMaestionawT 1 ' 1 **“ lefln,iD S eed 


'um.iici., nu umes to me west ot Riel. It consists of 
toe parts -.—the crowded Altstadt, on an island in the 
Rider; the Neuwerk, on the south bank of the river; and 
the Kronwerk, on the north bank. Rendsburg is the chief 
place in the basin of the Eider, and when in the possession 
ot Denmark was maintained as a strong fortress, guarding 
the approach to the Cimbric peninsula. Its present import 
ance, however, rests on the commercial facilities afforded by 
:ts connexion wth the North Sea and the Baltic through 
Canal) b F w bich a brisk transit 

S? -°S in ^ m ' timber ’ Swedish iroa > and coals - 

Sfi ml ^ l indl f tn es are cotton-weaving, tanning, and 
the manufacture of artificial manures ; and there is a large 
, °. a f °- Un fei n tbe bonjediato neighbourhood. The popu- 
late, . 1880 ™ 12,776. bd«&g a ring gatJT 

•ijyKiSte into onto a, elitlter 

Of the Eider™ and wns^at flEP “ * 10 W? 1100 on ttn Wand 
Danish kings and °f dispute between the 

adjudged to the lattpr nmi if v Holstein. In 1252 it was finally 
town wm “m Xt has SU1C0 . shared their fortunes, aim 

fortifications of the 1C38 ’ but tl10 important 

the irth centurv Thfrf™ k constructed till the end of 

taken both by the Imnerfa/isfa a ^ tX S s Rondsburgwas 
snccessfiillv •‘ m P eri absts and the Swedes, but in 164 5 it 

by a coup dc main and it fm-mr i ®" on ^f bur § by ibo Holsteiners 

^WRaSS5Ss?assc 

S a f-p aptef ™tl5 bS m 
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January 1409. Although, his father was crowned king of 
Naples at Avignon by Pope Clement YU in 1384, he was 
unable to make good his claims. After his death Louis 
DX, the elder son, assumed the title, and in 1423 was 
adopted by Johanna IL of Naples, and obtained possession 
of the throne. Dying loth November 1434, he left his 
claims to his brother Ren4, who was also appointed heir 
by Johanna IL at her death in the following year. 
Meantime Ren6 had been imprisoned by the count of 
Yaudemont for contesting his c laim s to the dukedom of 
Lorraine, and therefore appointed his wife Isabella regent 
in his stead. In 1437 he procured his freedom and the 
acknowledgment of his right to Lorraine for 400,000 
florins, and in the following year landed at Naples and 
rejoined Isabella. Finding, however, that the task of 
conquering the kingdom from Alphonso of Aragon was 
beyond his power, he returned in 1442 to Lorraine, which 
he afterwards gave over to his son John, titular duke of 
Calabria. In 1444 he took part at Tours in the peace 
negotiations between England and France ; and, to cement 
the alliance, Henry YL espoused his daughter Margaret 
of Anjou. Subsequently he ceased to concern himself 
with politics, and devoted his chief attention to literature. 
He also took a special interest in painting and sculpture, 
although there appears to have been no foundation for 
the statement that he practised either of these arts. His 
closing years were spent in the company of his daughter 
the exiled queen. He died 10th July 1480. 

His (Euvres Complete, with a biography and notes by the count 
of Qnatrebarbes, were published at Paris, 4 yoIs., 1844-46. See also 
De Villeneuve-Baigemont, Hisloirc de Reni Anjou, 3 vols., Paris, 
1825 ; Renouvicr, lespdnfres ct les cnlumincursdu, roi Reni, 1851; 
and Lecoy de la Marche, Lc roi Reni l 2 vols., Paris, 1875. 

RENFREW, a county of Scotland, skirting the Firth of 
Clyde, lies between 55° 40' 34" and 55° 57' 45" N. lat, 
and between 4° 13' and 4° 54' W. long., and is bounded 
N. by the Clyde, N.E. by Dumbarton and by Lanark, E. 
by Lanark, S. by Ayr, and W. by the Firth of Clyde. Its 
greatest length from west-north-west to east-south-east 
is 30£ miles, and its greatest breadth at right angles to 
this 13J miles. The area is 253*793 square miles or 
162,427*958 acres, of which 2021*179 acres are foreshore 
and 3621*342 are water. Except a small portion opposite 
the burgh of Renfrew, the whole county lies to the south 
of the Clyde. Twenty-seventh among the Scottish 
counties as regards extent, it is fifth in point of population, 
and Midlothian alone is as densely populated, the number 
of inhabitants to the square mile in 1881 having been 
1075 in both. For local purposes the county is divided 
into an upper and a lower ward, the former embracing the 
two-thirds lying to the east, and having its district centre 
at Paisley, while the latter contains the parishes of Innerkip, 
Greenock^ Port Glasgow, and Kilmalcolm, and has its dis- 
trict centre at Greenock. The southern border and western 
part of the county are hilly, but none of the heights rise 
very much above sea-level, the highest points being Misty 
Law (1663), East Girt Hill (1673), Hill of Stake (1711), 
and Burnt Hill (1572), all along the border of Ayrshire. 
The central part is undulating and, as much of the higher 
portion of it is well wooded, the scenery is in some places 
picturesque. Along the greater part of the northern border 
is a flat tract of clayey carse-land known locally as the 
“ laich lands,” and very fertile in favourable seasons. 

The principal river is the Clyde, which forms a considerable 
portion of the northern boundary ; and the other chief streams are 
the White Cart, Black Cart, and Gryfe. The first has its chief 
sources in the extreme south-east of the county, and flows north- 
ward-forming for most of the way the boundary with Lanarkshire — 
to Catlicart, south of Glasgow, whence it has a westerly course to 
Paisley, and then again a northerly course till it joins the Clyde a 
mile north-west of the burgh of Renfrew. The Black Cart issues 
from Castle Semple Loch near the centre of the southern border of | 


the cotmty, and follows a general north-easterly course to its junc- 
tion with the White Cart at Inehinnan church a mile west of the 
burgh of Renfrew. Its most important headwater is the river 
Calder, which, with smaller streams flowing to it, drains a con- 
siderable portion of the southern border and flows into Castle Semplo 
Loch at Eochwinnoch. The Gryfe, which, with a large number of 
streams flowing to it, drains nearly all the western half of the 
county, rises at Gryfe Reservoir, 21 miles south of Greenock, and has 
a winding easterly course to its junction with the Black Cart at 
Walkinsbaw, 2 miles north-west of Paisley. A number of smaller 
streams flow direct to the Clyde, the most important being the 
Kip and the Kelly Burn in the west of the county. The principal 
lochs are Loch Thom and Gryfe Reservoir, 21 miles south of 
Greenock; Castle Semple Loch, near the centre of the southern 
border; Long Loch and Loch Goin, farther east near the same 
border; and Balgray and Glen Reservoirs, connected with the 
Glasgow water supply near the centre of the eastern part of the 
county. The Glasgow, Paisley, and Johnstone Canal, which for- 
merly united these three towns, has since 1882 been laid dry along 
the greater part of its course and the bed converted into a railway 
line. 

The rocks throughout the county are Carboniferous, and almost 
the whole of the Lower Carboniferous or Calciferons Sandstone 
series is here represented by a thick set of volcanic deposits. The 
oldest beds are the red sandstones, cornstones, and conglomerates 
which occupy the extreme west comer between Innerkip and Loch 
Thom. Overlying these is the upper portion of. the Lower Car- 
boniferous — the cement-stone group — which runs from the hills 
behind Greenock on the west, south-eastward by the high ground 
south of Paisley, and so on to the south-east comer of the county 
and thence into Lanarkshire. The cement-stones fonn the under- 
lying deposits over nearly two-thirds of the county to the south, 
west and west ; but, though the base of this subdivision here con- 
sists of the usual white, sandstones and cement-stones, yet the great 
mass of the rocks are contemporaneous lava-flows — basalts, mela- 
phyres, and porphyrites— with interbedded tuffs and volcanic 
agglomerates which have all issued from a line of vents the posi- 
tions of which may still be traced by the volcanic necks which 
remain at several points. In the south-east there are intercalated 
beds of sandstone, shale, and impure limestone. In some places 
this series of beds passes conformably up into the overlying Car- 
boniferous Limestone series, which occupies a basin covering nearly 
one-third of the county to the north-east ; but the two subdivisions 
are oftener brought into contact by faults, a double line of which 
along the valley of the Black Cart brings a narrow tract of the 
limestones right across the volcanic beds just described. The base 
of the Carboniferous Limestone subdivision consists of limestones, 


the middle portion of a series of valuable seams of coal and iron- 
stone, which are extensively worked, and the upper part of lime- 
stones. Masses of intrusive volcanic rocks occur to the south of 
Johnstone and the north-east of Paisley, and to the north of John- 
stone and north-west of Paisley are oil-producing shales, which are 
worked at Clippens and "Walkinsbaw. Near Pollokshields, at 
Thomliebank, and to the east of Barrhead there are small outliers 
of millstone grit consisting of yellow sandstones ; and along the 
extreme north-east comer of the county to the south of Glasgow 
the true Coal Measures of the great Lanarkshire and Stirlingshire 
basin are brought in by a fault which throws them down against 
the Carboniferous Limestone series. Yolcanic dykes of Tertiary 
age run across the older rooks at various points, some very well 
marked examples occurring near the centre of the southern border. 
The Glacial deposits are well marked and interesting, the clays at 
JordanhiU to the north of the Clyde and near Paisley having 
yielded numerous species of Foraminifcra and arctic shells. The 
beds of economic value are all extensively worked. In 1882 tbe 
eighteen collieries within the county produced 114,324 tons of coal 
out of a total of 20,515,134 tons for all Scotland, 164,523 tons of 
ironstone out of a total of 2,404,177 tons, 90,804 tons of oil-shale 
out of a total of 994,487 tons, and 22,554 tons of fireclay ont of a 
total of 435,457 tons. Limestones are also quarned m large 
quantities for smelting purposes and for the manufacture of lime, 
one thin hut valuable bed at Orchard, 4 miles south of Glasgow, 
producing a cement that ‘ ‘ sets ” under water. Copperas is obtained 
from the iron* pyrites got in the shale, and at one time alum-shale 
was worked at Hurlet in the north-east and copper in the volcanic 

rocks about Lochwinnoch. . , 

Fannin" operations do not differ in detail from those earned on 
in the adjoining middle and lower wards of Lanarkshire. The 
climate is very variable ; and, as tbe prevailing west and south-west 
winds come in from the Atlantic warm and full of moisture, con- 
tact with the colder land causes very heavy rains, and the western 
part of Renfrewshire is one of the wettest districts in Scotland, the 
mean rainfall amounting to over 60 inches. The mean 

annual temperature is about 48 . The hilly district has a good 
deal of moss and mooriand, hut the soil, which is a -light earth, is 
also over considerable areas deep enough to produce good pasture. 
In the undulating middle district the soil is generally deeper and 
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better particularly along the streams, where there are tractsot gooi 
•£**£ On the *&* • the - . 
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According to the agricultural returns for 3884 tho total area 
under crops was 95,353, a percentage of 60*8 (57*3 in 18/4), The 
area tinder corn crops In 1884 was 17,502 acres; under green 
crons, 6,663 acres 1 , under rotation of grasses, 22,997 acres ; under 
permsnent-K^tMc, 47,880 acres; orchards and market- gardens, I. *8 
acres ; and woodland, 6424. Of the corn land more than four-fifths, 
was under oats, which occupied 14,152 acres, while 2229 were under 
wheat, and only 178 under barley. Potatoes were grown on 43 j I 
acres, and turnips and swedes on 2332 ; while under wsans, rye, 
vetches, &c., there are about 1300 acres annually. The total 
number of horses in 1884 was 3331 ; the number of cattle to every 
100 acres under cultivation was 28 "8, the average for Scotland 
hp'.m r 23-6. The large towns in the county and neighbourhood 
account for a great number of cattle being kept for dairy anil 
feeding purposes. The number of sheep to every 300 seres finder 
cultivation was 33T, tho average for Scotland being 145*7. The 
number of pigs was 1952. Accordingto the Miscellaneous Statistics 
of (he United Kingdom (1879) 6735 proprietors owned 155,321 notes 
with an estimated gross rental of £990,898. Sir M. H. Shaw 
Stewart possessed 24,951 acres, Allan Gilmour of Eaglcsham 35,510, 
A. A. Spiers of Elderslie 11,250, H. Lee Harvey of Castlescmplc 
6500, Sir yi. Stirling ldnxwell 4773, Lord Blantyro 4449, Duncan 
Datroch of Gourock 4248, and W. Stare of Caldwell 3624. 

Besides the coal, iron, and oil industries already mentioned, the 
county has extensive, varied, and valuable manufactures, of which 
the chief are noticed in the separate articles on Greenock and 
Paisley. Elsewhere there are chemical works, engineering Works, 
foundries, and bleaching, dyeing, and weaving works. There ore 
throughout the shire a large n amber of excellent roads ; and numer- 
ous lines and branches of the Caledonian and the Glasgowand South. 
"Western systems afford ample railway communication along the 
centre, north, and west for "both general traffic and minerals. Tho 
population has risen from 75,601 in 1801 to 216,94? in 1871 
and to 268,374 in 1831 (126,743 males, 136,631 females), more than 
100,000 of the increase having taken place between 1851 ami 1881. 
Of the whole number 49,681 men and 21,734 women were engaged 
in industrial handicrafts or dealt in manufactured substances, and 
of these 7741 men and 15,547 women were connected with tho 
making of textile fabrics, while 7986 toon and 172 women were 
connected with the working of mineral substances. 

The .Redistribution Act passed in 1885 extended tho parliament- 
ary representation of tho county from one to two members. The 
only royal burgh is Renfrew, which is separately noticed, os arc 


also the parliamentary burghs of Greenock anti Paisley. The 
county also contains part of the south side of Glasgow and its 
suburbs, the parliamentary burgh of Port Glasgow, tho police 
burghs of Poliokshswa, Gourock, and Johnstone, and a number of 
small towns and villages. 

Historically Renfrewshire first appears as part of the territory 
of the Damnomi, and thereafter it was part of the British kingdom 
ol btratnem^e. The western part, then known as SfcmtJigryft?, iras 
granted by David 1. to Walter, the first high steward of Scotland, 
and the Stewarts bad long a local connexion with it, Soiaerled, 
bora of the Isms, was defeated and slain in the neighbourhood of 
the burgh of Renfrew in 1164 ; and Marjory Bruce is said to have 
been kiUed by a fell from her horse at Knock Hill between Paisley 
and Renfrew in 1316. In 1404 the county, which had previously 
?TT fc ° r ) * ja35arl: j was erected into a separate jurisdiction by 
in 10 , c J ca J cd hls ®° n James baron of Renfrew, a title 
ortl « ' *??.?£ tho ro'gwmg sovereign. In the end 
iri iRRx , nn. Ce rt ,tt J-^ 0 *- 8t * 10t was famous for its witches; and 
the failure of tho earl of Argyll's ill-condncted enter- 
prisoner on the bank of tho 

+ «* 

RENFREW, a royal and parliamentary burgh and the 
county town of the above county, is situated in tho north- 
Otet mar the south hank of the Clyde, connected with 
l * a sn l a ^ harbour. The main part of the town is 
gathered round four streets branching out from an open 


space canea mu oiuao. / — - — • 

and restored after partial destruction by fire in lb/ 8, has 
a massive square tower rising to n height of iOo feet. 
The railway station is C miles west of Glasgow. Tho 
industries are connected with two shipbuilding yards, a 
chemical work, a forge, a dyewerk, and weaving. Popula- 
tion in 1881, 5115. 

The town, which is spoken of as a bnrgli in 11 CO, sccms to have 
been in tho 10th and early in the 17th century tho principal port 
on the Clyde, one branch of which ran in a channel, now silted up, 
closa behind the houses on tho north side of StTeot- The 
original castle of the Stewards seems to have fitocxl on the island 
called “The King's Inch,” between (ha two channels ol the nver. 
Renfrew is one of tho Kilmarnock group of parliamentary burghs. 

KENT, Guido (1575-1042), a prime master in the 
Bolognese school of painting, and one of the most admired 
artists of tho period of incipient decadence in Italy, "^as 
born at Calvcnzano near Bologna on *ith ^November 1575. 
He is most usually named Guido. Hta father was n 
musician of repute, a player on tbo flageolet ; be wished 
to bring tho lad ap to perform on tho harpsichord. At a 
very childish age, however, Guido displayed a determined 
bent towards the art of form, scribbling some attempt nt 
a drawing here, there, and everywhere. lie was only 
nine years of age when Denis Calvart took notice of him, 
received him into his academy of design by the father’s 
permission, and rapidly brought him forward, so that by 
tbo ago of thirteen Guido had already attained marked 
proficiency. Albani and Domenichino became soon after- 
wards pupils in the same academy. "With Albani Guido 
was very intimate up to the earlier period of manhood, 
but they afterwards became rivals, both as painters anil ns 
heads of ateliers, with a good deal of asperity on Albani’s 
part; Domenichino was also pitted against Beni by tho 
policy of Annibale Caracci. Guido was still in the 
academy of Calvart when he began frequenting tho opposi- 
tion school kept by Lodovico Caracci, whoso style, far in 
advance of that of tho Flemish painter, ho dallied with. 
This exasperated Calvart, Him Guido, not yet twenty 
years of age, cheerfully quitted, transferring himself 
openly to the Caracci academy, in which ha soon became 
prominent, being equally skilful and ambitious. Ho hml 
not. beau a year with the Caracci when a work of his 
excited the wonder of Agostino and tho jealousy of 
Annibale. Ludovico cherished him, and frequently painted 
him. as an angel, for tho youthful Beni was extremely 
handsome. After a while, however, Lodovico also felt 
himself nettled, and ho patronized the competing talents 
of Guetcino. On ono occasion Guido had mado a copy of 
Annibale’s Descent from the Cross ; Annibale was asked 

J^ ucb aa< ^j finding nothing to do, exclaimed 
pettishly, “ He knows moro than enough " ( w Costui no sa 
troppo ). On another occasion Lodovico, consulted ns 
umpire, lowered a price which Beni asked for an early 
picture. This slight determined the young man to be a 
pupil no more. He left the Caracci, and started on his 
own account as a competitor in tho race for patronage and 
fame. A renowned work, tho story of Callisto and Diana, 
bad been completed before ho left. 

Guido was faithful to the eclectic principle of tho 
Bolognese school of painting. Ho had appropriated somo- 
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thing from Calvart, much more from Lodovico Caracci; 
lie studied with much zest after Albert Diirer ; he adopted 
the massive, sombre, and partly uncouth manner of 
Caravaggio. One day Annibale Caracci made the remark 
that a style might be formed reversing that of Caravaggio 
in such matters as the ponderous shadows and the gross 
common forms; this observation germinated in Guido’s 
mind, and he endeavoured' after some such style, aiming 
constantly at suavity. Towards 1602 he went to Home 
with Albani, and Borne remained his headquarters for 
twenty years. Here, in the pontificate of Paul Y. 
(Borghese), he was greatly noted and distinguished. In 
the garden-house of the Eospigliosi Palace he painted the 
vast fresco which is justly regarded as his masterpiece — 
Phoebus and the Hours preceded by Aurora. This exhibits 
his second manner, in which he had deviated far indeed 
from the promptings of Caravaggio. He founded now 
chiefly upon the antique, more especially the Miobe group 
and the Yenus de’ Medici, modified by suggestions from 
Kaphael, Correggio, Parmigiano, and Paul Veronese. Of 
this last painter, although on the whole he did not get 
much from him, Guido was a particular admirer ; he used 
to say that he would rather have been Paul Veronese than 
any other master— Paul was more nature than art. The 
Aurora is beyond doubt a work of pre-eminent beauty and 
attainment ; it is stamped with pleasurable dignity, and, 
without being effeminate, has a more uniform aim after 
graceful selectness than can readily be traced in previous 
painters, greatly superior though some of them had been 
in impulse and personal fervour of genius. The pontifical 
chapel of Montecavallo was assigned to Eeni to paint; 
but, being straitened in payments by the ministers, the 
artist made off to Bologna. He was fetched hack by 
Paul Y. with ceremonious eclat, and lodging, living, and 
equipage were supplied to him. At another time he 
migrated from Eome to Maples,, having received a commis- 
sion to paint the chapel of S. Gennaro. The notorious 
cabal of three painters resident in Maples — Corenzio, 
Caracciolo, and Eibera — offered, however, as stiff an 
opposition to Gnido as to some other interlopers who 
preceded and succeeded him. They gave his servant a 
beating by the hands of two unknown bullies, and sent by 
him a message to his master to depart or prepare for 
death ; Gnido waited for no second warning, and departed. 
He now returned to Eome ; hut he finally left that city 
abruptly, in the pontificate of Urban VIH., in consequence 
of an offensive reprimand administered to him by Cardinal 
Spinola. He had received an advance of 400 scudi on 
account of an. altarpiece for St Peter’s, hut after some lapse 
of years had made no beginning with the work. A broad 
reminder from the cardinal put Eeni on his mettle ; he re- 
turned the 400 scudi, quitted Eome within a few days, and 
steadily resisted all attempts at recall. He now resettled in 
Bologna. He had taught as well as painted in Eome, and 
he left pupils behind him ; hut on the whole he did not 
stamp any great mark upon the Eoman school of painting, 
apart from his own numerous works in the papal city. 

In Bologna Gnido lived in great splendour, and estab- 
lished a celebrated school, numbering more than two 
hundred scholars. He himself drew in it, even down to 
his latest years. On first returning to this city, he 
charged about <£21 for a full-length figure (mere portraits 
are not here in question), half this sum for a' half-length, 
and £o for a head. These prices must be regarded as 
handsome, when we consider that Domenichino about the 
same time received only £10, 10s. for his very large and 
celebrated picture, the Last Communion of St Jerome. 
But Guido’s reputation was still ou the increase, and in 
process of time he quintupled his prices. He now left 
Bologna hardly at all ; in one instance, however, he went 
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off to Eavenna, and, along with three pupils, he painted 
the chapel in the cathedral with his admired picture of 
the Israelites Gathering Manna. His s hinin g prosperity 
was not to last till the end. Guido was dissipated, 
generously but indiscriminately profuse, and an inveterate 
gambler. The gambling propensity had been his from 
youth, but until he became elderly it did not noticeably 
damage his fortunes. It grew upon him, and in a couple 
of evenings he lost the enormous sum of 14,400 scudi. 
The vice told still more ruinously on his art than on his 
character. In his decline he sold his time at so much per 
hour to certain picture dealers; one of them, the Shylock 
of his craft, would stand by, watch in hand, and see him 
work. Half-heartedness, half-performance, blighted his 
product : self-repetition and mere mannerism, with affecta- 
tion for sentiment and vapidity for beauty, became the 
art of Guido. Some of these trade-works, heads or half- 
figures, were turned out in three hours or even less. It is 
said that, tardily wise, Eeni left off gambling for nearly 
two years ; at last he relapsed, and his relapse was followed 
not long afterwards by his death, caused by malignant 
fever. This event took place in Bologna on 18th August 
1642 ; he died in debt, but was buried with great pomp 
in the church of S. Domenico. 

Guido was personally modest, although he valued himself on his 

E osition in the art, and would tolerate no slight in that relation ; 

e was extremely npright, temperate in diet, nice in his person and 
his dress. He was fond of stately houses, but could feel also the 
charm of solitude. In his temper there was a large amount of 
suspicionsness ; and the jealousy which his abilities and his 
successes excited, now from the Caracci, now from Albani, now from 
the monopolizing league of Neapolitan painters, may naturally 
have kept tins feeling in active exercise. Of his nnmerous scholars, 
Simone Contarini, named II Pesarese, counts as the most distin- 
guished; he painted an admirable head of Beni, now in tho 
Bolognese Gallery. The portrait in the Uffizi Gallery of Florence is 
from Beni’s own hand. Two other good scholars were Giacomo 
Semenza and Francesco Gessi. 

The character of Guido’s art is so well known as hardly to call 
for detailed analysis, beyond what we have already intimated. His 
most characteristic style exhibits a prepense ideal, of form rather 
than character, with a slight mode of handling, and silvery, some- 
what cold, colonr. In working from the nndc he aimed at perfec- 
tion of form, especially marked in the hands and feet- But he was 
far from always going to choice nature for his model ; he trans- 
muted ad libitum, and painted, it is averred, a Magdalene of 
demonstrative charms from a vulgar-looking colour-grinder. His 
best works have beauty, great amenity, artistic feeling, and high 
accomplishment of manner, all alloyed by a certain core of common- 
place ; in the worst pictures the commonplace swamps everything, 
and Gnido has flooded European galleries with trashy and empty 
pretentiousness, all the more noxious in that its apparent grace of 
sentiment and form misleads the unwary into approval, and tho 
dilettante dabbler into cheap raptures. Both in Home and whom- 
ever else he worked he introduced increased softness of style, which 
was then designated as the modem method. His pictures arc 
mostly Scriptural or mythologic in subject, and between two and 
three hundred of them are to he found in varions European 
collections — more than a hundred of these containing life-sized 
figures. The portraits which he executed are few, — those of Sixtus 
Y., Cardinal Spada, and the so-called Beatrice Cenci being among 
the most noticeable. The identity of the last-named portrait is 
very dubious ; it certainly cannot have been painted direct from 
Beatrice, who had been executed in Borne before Gnido ever resided 
there. Many etchings are attributed to him — some from his own 
works, and some after other masters ; they are spirited, but rather 
negligent. 

Of other works not already noticed, the following should be 
named in Home (the Yatican), the Crucifixion of St Peter, an 
example of the painter’s earlier manner ; in Forll, the Conception; 
in Bologna, the Alms of St Eoch (early), the Massacre of the 
Innocents, and the Pieta, or Lament over the Body of Christ (in the 
church of the Mendicanti), which is by many regarded as Guido’s 
prime executive work ; in the Dresden Gallery’, an Ecce Homo ; 
m Milan (Brera Gallery), Saints Peter and Paul ; in Genoa (chnrch 
of S. Ambrogio), the Assumption of the Yirgin ; in the Berlin 
Gallery, St Paul tho Hermit and St Anthony in the IVildcmess. 
The celebrated picture of Fortune (in tho Capitol) is one of Beni’s 
finest treatments of female form ; as a specimen of male form, the 
Samson Drinking from the Jawbone of an Ass (Turin Gallery) 
might he named beside it. One of his latest works of mark fa the 
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Ariadne, •which used to be in the Galleiy of the Capitol. The 
Louvre contains twenty of bis pictures, the National Gallery of 
London seven, and others were once there, now removed to other 
pnblic collections. The most interesting of the seven is the small 
Coronation of the Virgin, painted on copper, nn elegantly finished 
work, more pretty than beautiful. It was probably painted before 
the master quitted. Bologna for Borne. 

Tor tti® Me and works of Rent, see Passeri, Tile de' Pittori, and Walnsla, 
Fehintx Pitlrice ; also Lanzl. Storia Pitloiiea. (W. H. It.) 

RENNELL, James (1742-1830), probably the most 
celebrated of English geographers, was bom on 3d Decem- 
ber 1742, near Chudleigh in Devonshire, where his 
father John Hennell, a man apparently of gentle blood, 
was the owner of a small farm called Waddon. 1 The 
register of Chudleigh records the baptism of James 
Rennell on 21st December. John Rennell, who had 
married Ann Clark in 1738,' seems to have fallen into 
embarrassed circumstances, and to have taken service in the 
-artillery, with which he served in the duke of Cumberland’s 
campaign in Flanders of 1747-48. The date of his death 
is uncertain, but he appears never to have rejoined his 
family. As a boy the son James found a valuable friend 
in the then vicar of Chudleigh, Gilbert Burrington, by 
whose advice and assistance he entered the navy in the 
beginning of 1756. Throughout Ms Indian career Bennell 
kept up a regular correspondence with Mr Burrington, 
and always regarded him with affection and gratitude. 

The earliest of Bennall’s existing letters show him, in 
March 1758, as an acting midshipman on board the “Bril- 
liant, 36, Captain Parker, afterwards the famous Admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker, the elder of two of that name. When 
attached to the “Brilliant" James Rennell was present 
at several of those desultop’- expeditions against the French 
coast and shipping on which so much strength was squan- 
dered in the wars with France. Among these was a 
landing directed against the works and ships at Cherbourg 
(August 1768), and two other expeditions to the vicinity of 

.1 j wb } cb were more futile, and the last of which 
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that, some sloops of war belonging to the enemy being 
moored in shallow water, Rennell asked the use of a boat. 
Accompanied by one sailor ho reconnoitred the sloops, and 
ascertained what he had surmised to bo true, viz., that 
owing to an unusually high tide it was possible to reach 
those vessels. This information was acted on with com- 
plete success. Whatever amount of truth there may be 
in this anecdote, wo know, at least, from his letters that 
ho took part in the cutting out of the "Baleine " and 
“Hermione,” the former a 40-gun frigate, tlio latter an 
, armed Indiaman, both at anchor before Pondicherry, 
within a half musket-shot of the place, and that ho was a 
volunteer in one of the boat divisions which attacked the 
“ Baleine.” This vessel had no 6ails bent, and the captors, 
being exposed for an hour to a very heavy fire from the 
ramparts, lost severely. 

Wo do not know what good guidance had first turned 
the ladh attention to surveying, but bis letters show that 
ho went to India provided with useful books and instru- 
ments, and they contain from time to time notices of 
various surveys executed by him, e.ff., of the harbour of 
Trmconomald (or Trincomalcc, as we now call it), and of the 
bay and roads of Diego Bayes, a whither the East Indian 
fleet had gone as the rendezvous of nn intended attack on 
Mauritius, which did not come oil. 

Captain Parker appears to have been friendly to Rennell, 
but had little hope of obtaining promotion in the navy 
for him, and counselled him to tiy liis fortune in the 
O-HS?* Bervicc - ®nnncll acquiesced, and in the summer 
of 1,62 went, apparently as a surveyor, on board n 
Company’s vessel which, was despatched on n reconnais- 
sance to Manila and the neighbouring islands. The only 
trace we have been able to find of this voyage consists in 

DnWLf r ■ , ™st-viw S published by Alexander 

Dalrjmplo, a friend of Rcnneli’s in after days. Such arc 
the Bay of Camorta m the Nicobar Islands, 1762: 
Wf° f r?r Ue , dah; ° f SamlM *lan Elands in the 

p£ S f f ?n“’i ‘ fi3; Vic ' r of Malacca, July, 1762; 
Chart of Abai Harbour, on north-west of Borneo, 1762. 
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also he made surveys of the coast about Cape Calymere, and of 
the Panmben Passage. Shortly afterwards, having gone to 
Calcutta, he found in Captain Tinker, the officer commanding the 
king’s squadron there, a gentleman with whom he had been 
slightly acquainted in the navy. There was evidently something 
very engaging in Pennell’s manner, aspect, and character, for 
others as well as Captain Tinker immediately endeavoured to 
interest in his fortunes the governor of the presidency. This was 
Henry Yansittart, the successor of Clive, and father of Nicolas 
Yansittart, who was so long chancellor of the exchequer (1812- 
1823), and died Lord Bexley. The result, was the appointment of 
Pennell as surveyor of the E. I. Company's dominions in Bengal, 
“before,” as he writes, “I was scarcely apprised of the matter.” 
A few days later he received a commission “for practitioner 
engineer in the citadel erecting at Calcutta near Port William" — 
the fortress, in fact, now so well known by the latter name. 

Pennell, in a letter announcing his appointment, calls it that of 
“surveyor-general,” but this term is not used in the official record, 
dated April 9, 1764. 1 The date of his commission in the corps of 
engineers, as ensign (or “practitioner engineer,” as the junior 
rank was termed), is the same. The corps of Bengal Engineers, 
which after a creditable existence of just about a century was 
amalgamated with the Royal Engineers in 1862, was then in its 
infancy. Only four officers appear as having had commissions 
earlier than James Pennell, though the subsequent introduction of 
several officers with higher rank eventually placed more than this 
number over his head. 

Practically, though he was sometimes engaged in works of con- 
struction or demolition, 2 * PennelTs-work as a surveyor occupied 
the whole of his Indian service, which expended to thirteen years 
only. In the course of this employment he reduced to order and 
substantial accuracy tbe map of Bengal, and accumulated a great 
part of the material which he afterwards utilized in the determina- 
tion of aP the important points embraced in tbe first approxi- 
mately correct map of India. His merits were highly appreciated, 
and his rise was rapid. In January 1767 his position was raised 
to that of surveyor-general, and at the same time he was promoted 
to captain. 

In their letter to the court of directors, reporting this promotion, 
the council at Fort William say : — 

“We have appointed Captain Rennell, a young nan of distinguished merit in 
this branch, surveyor-general, and directed him to form one general chart from 
those already made, and such as are now on hand, as they can he collected In. 
This, though attended with great labour, does not prevent his prosecuting his 
own surveys, the fatigue of which, with the desperate wounds he has lately 
received in one of them, have already left him hut n shattered constitution.” 5 

This passage refers to a memorable passage in Pennell’s careers 
which had nearly proved its tragical termination. Bengal proper 
was in those early days of the Company’s administration very far 
from being tbe tranquil country that we have known it for so 
many years (except indeed during its partial share in the agitations 
of 1857, from the mutiny of several regiments within its bound- 
aries). And it was about a year before the promotion just 
mentioned that Pennell, on one of his surveying campaigns in 
northern Bengal, met with the adventure in question. 

The districts in that quarter (Purniah, Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Ac.) were at that time habitually ravaged by bodies of marauders, 
who had their headquarters in tho forest-tracts at the foot of the 
'Himalayas, and beyond British jurisdiction. From these forests 
they used to issue annually in large bands, plundering and levying 
exactions far and wide, and returning to their jungle-asylum when 
threatened with pursuit. A few years before (1763) a large body of 
them had plundered tbe city of Dacca. They professed to belong to 
a religions fraternity and were commonly known as the Sanydsis, a 
name under which they are frequently mentioned in the corre- 
spondence of Warren Hastings, sometimes as Fakirs. The affair 
took place in the semi-independent state of Knch Behar, near the 
border of Bhutdn. Hearing that a party of native soldiers had 
been sent to put down one of those bands, which had just taken 
and plundered the capital of the state, Pennell hastened to 
join the detachment with his own small escort, and came up with 
it just after the banditti had received a beating. The next day 
(21st February 1766) was spent in pursuit of the enemy, and in 
the afternoon Pennell and two other officers, who had gone forward 
to reconnoitre, found themselves in presence of a large body of the 
Sanyasis. Their small escort of native horse rode off, and the 
officers were surrounded. Pennell’s Armenian assistant was killed, 
his engineer subaltern fought his way clear with a slight wound, 


1 Extract from Bengal Public Consultations of that date (Records in India 

Office). “Jlr Hash Cameron, who was employed on this establishment as 
surveyor of the new lands, Being deceased 16th ultimo, it is agreed to appoint 
Jlr James Remit (tie) in his room, who is recommended to ns as a capable person, 
and by specimens of some surveys made by him which the President now Jays 
before the Board, promises to he a very useful servant" 

. * One of his exceptional employments (Jnlyl7C8) was the demolition of for- 
tifications ronnd Chandernagore, which the French had commenced “expressly 

contrary to the treaty of Paris." 

5 Printed in Long's Extracts from tbe Port William Records , p, 4S7 (Calcutta, 
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Pennell himself retreated fighting to the detachment, and was 
put in a palankin, covered with sabre-wounds. One blow had cut 
into his right shoulder blade and through several ribs ; his left 
arm was severely cut in three places, and he had other wounds 
besides. For surgical help he had to be sent to Dacca, 300 miles 
off, in an open boat, which he had to direct himself, as he lay on 
his face, whilst the natives applied onions as a cataplasm to his 
shoulder. He was long given up, hut, under the tender care of 
his friend Dr Russell, he recovered, though his health was long 
affected by the loss of blood and severity of the injuries. 

On two later occasions Eennell’s letters speak of his being 
attacked or waylaid whilst on survey, in one case by irregulars in 
the employment of the “jemitdars,” i.e., “zemindars,” in districts 
remote from Calcutta, and on another occasion by the “ Bootese,” 
or Bhutias, as wejnow call them. In a letter dated 30th October 
1770 he says in his brief way : — 

11 1 must not forget to tell yon that about a month ago a large leopard jumped 
at me, and I was fortnnatc enough to kill him by thrusting my bayonet down 
his throat. Five of my men were wounded by him, four of them very danger- 
ously. . Ton see I am a lucky fellow at all times.” 

"We gather from this passage that it was common in those days 
for officers to carry bayonets, — a circumstance which is also set 
forth in one of the best known portraits of General Wolfe. 

Shortly after this last adventure Pennell was allowed to carry 
out, with a force under his command, a project that he had 
formed for the suppression of the banditti in the north. Writing 
on the 3d 1 larch 1771, he speaks of having returned successful 
from this expedition, after marching 320 miles in fifteen days, 
which he justly observes was “pretty good travelling in that 
climate, especially for soldiers.” This did not, however, put an 
end to the Sanyilsis, for they are spoken of by Hastings as still a 
pest in 1773 and 1774. 

Pennell’s usual residence was at Dacca, thongh his visits to 
Calcutta were at least annnaL On one of these he married (October 
15, 1772) Hiss Jane Thackeray, one of the sixteen children of 
Archdeacon Thackeray, who had been headmaster of Harrow from 
1746 to his death in 1760, and who has been called by Dr Butler 
the ‘‘second founder” of the school. 4 Among Dr Thackeray’s 
descendants are to be counted many distinguished Anglo-Indians ; 
and William Makepeace Thackeray of the Civil Service, the 
grandfather of the meat writer who has made that combination of 
names familiar and illustrious, was a friend of Pennell’s and the 
brother of his wife. 

Indian careers were not in those days generally prolonged. 
Fortunes were reaped more rapidly than in later years, and death 
likewise mowed with swifter strokes. In the list of Bengal 
engineers there are thirteen, including Rennell, who received com- 
missions prior to 1770, the earliest in 1761. Of these thirteen, 
before 1780, six were dead, four had resigned, one had been dis- 
missed, and two only in the year named remained in the service. 

Pennell’s health had been remarkably good up to his encounter 
with the Sanyasis, but from that time it became permanently 
deteriorated, and in 1777 he resigned, having attained the rank of 
major two years earlier (January 1775). In those days no regular 
pension-system existed ; bnt, when permission for Eennell’s retire- 
ment was given, in December 1776, by the governor and council, 
it was accompanied by the grant of a pension of 500 rupees a 
month from the Calcutta treasury, till the courts pleasure should 
he known. In passing this resolution the board remark that they 
“ think fit to adopt this mode as most satisfactory to Major Rennell, 
whose fortune will not permit him to leave India without some 
certainty of support in the decline of life.” 5 It is impossible, in 
reading this last phrase,’ to withhold a smile at the proverbial 
longevity of pensioners, when we remember that the illustrious 
subject of tho resolution drew the allowance for fifty-three years 
after his retirement, The court of directors, after his arrival in 
England, conferred a pension of £600 a year in lieu of the Calcutta 
one. 

Major Pennell and his wife, with a daughter bom at St Helena 
during a stoppage on the way home, reached England, 12th 
February 1778. For the rest of his long life he lived in London, 
and for much the greater part of the time in Nassau Street 
(formerly called Suffolk Street) near the Middlesex Hospital, a 
uarter then inhabited by gentlefolks, thongh now quite deserted 
y fashion. 

When applying in 1776 for permission to retire, Pennell had 

■mitten “I desire not to eat the bread of idleness, but rather to 

make myself as useful as possible, even after my return to England, ” 
and went on to submit a scheme for the utilization of the large mass 
of geographical material laid up and perishing in the India House. 6 
He cannot have been long in England "before ho buckled to this 
task. He is said to have been offered employment of a considerable 
character and to have declined it. Of this we know no more ; but 
apparently he had laid out his own course of life, in devoting him- 


* Rennell, in announcing: his marriage to Jlr Barrington, speaks of his wife as 
the “daughter of the late Jfr Thackeray who kept Harrow School.” 

5 IIS. Records in the India Office. s India Office Records. 
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grew up. Of these, Thomas, the second, died in 1846 ; Tilliam, 
the third, went to India in the Civil Service, and died some years 
before his father (1819) j 1 Jane, the eldest, married Captain Rodd, 
afterwards Tice- Admiral Sir John Trcmayne Eodd, K.C.B., and 
survived both her brothers, dying in 1863. It was through Lady 
1J odd’s active filial zeal that Renncll’s posthumous works were pub- 
lished, including, besides the two already named, a second edition 
of the Herodotus. 

That has been said in the enumeration of his writings sufficiently 
shows how laboriously he worked. But to this great industry were 
joined in all his works sagacity, excellent judgment, and a love 
of truth which made him never ashamed to confess a difficulty, 
and always ready to do justice to other writers. The man whom 
we find already at fourteen serving as a midshipman in time of war 
could have grown up with little instruction but what he sought, and 
found for himself, in the course of liis career. On many of the sub- 
jects on which he wrote, fresh light has been so abundant that the 
value of his works as guides has in great measure passed away, yet 
even now no one can deal with Herodotus or Xenophon without con- 
sulting Kennell’s views, directly or indirectly. Obliged to depend, as 
regards the former, for his text on the inaccurate translation of 
Beloc, it has been shown that Rennell’s sagacity often discerned 
the true meaning of the historian when his interpreter had gone 
astray. That he did for the geography of India, not by his own 
surveys merely, but by his labour on the often remoulded Memoir, 
in coordinating the information gathered during forty years, may 
be best appreciated by a comparison of the celebrated D’Anville’s 
£claircisscmcns Giographiqucs 'sur la Carle dc I’lnde (1753) with 
the final edition of the Memoir (1793). Putting aside the great 
additions to positive knowledge which favoured the later writer, 
we are mistaken if the perusal of both works .will not leave the im- 
pression that, in most of the qualities of a geographer, Rennell’s 
place is not in any respect behind that of the famous Frenchman, 
for whom he himself always entertained and expressed the deepest 
respect. 

Te conclude with an extract from a tribute to liis memory which 
appeared in the Times of tho day after his funeral in tho Abbey: — 

•'Another characteristic of this amiable philosophcnraa the generous facility 
with which he Imparted his stores of learning In conversation. A memory 
remarkably tenacious, and so well arranged as to be equally read}- for the recep- 
tion or for the distribution of knowledge, made him a depository of facts to which 
few ever applied In Tain; adapting himself to tho level of all who consulted him. 
he had the happy art of correcting their errors without halting their feelings, 
and of leading them to truth without convicting them of Ignorance." 

Till Rennell’s time it could hardly ho said that England could 
boast of any geographer of the first class. His pre-eminence in that 
character is still undisputed, like that of D’Anvillc in France, and 
of Ritter in Germany. 

In this sketch of ItenncITs career, use has been made of a mass of letters 
addressed, during hlsservlcclnthcnavy and In India, to the Kcv. G. Barrington, 
kindly lent by Mr C. Langley of Chudlclgh ; of papers courteously communicated 
by Renncll’s descendants; of tire “Memorials” qnoted nbore; and of India 
OfBccrecords; supplemented by a good deal of other research. (IT. Y.) 

RENNES, a town of Prance, formerly the capital of 
Brittany and now the chief town of the department of 
IlIe-et-Yilaine, is situated at the meeting of the Hie and 
the Yilaine and at the junction of several lines of railway 
connecting it with Paris (232 miles east-north-east), St 
Malo (51 miles north), Brest (147 west-north-west), &c. 
It is the seat of an archbishop and the headquarters of 
the 10th corps d’armde (with a large arsenal and bar- 
racks). For the most part rebuilt on a regular plan 
since the seven days’ fire of 1720, the town is rendered 
more monotonous by the houses being of dark-coloured 
granite and nearly all after the same type. Of trade 
and industry there is little trace in the dull and de- 
serted streets. The main portion of the old town occu- 
pies a hill which looks down on the confluence of the 
streams. Along the north side flows the Vilaine in a deep 
hollow bordered with quays and crossed by four bridges 
leading to the new town near the railway station. The 
canalized Hie forms the first section of the Hie and Eance 
Canal which unites St Malo to Rennes, and then descends 
the Yilaine to Redon, and the canal from Nantes to Brest. 
The cathedral of Rennes is rebuilt in a pseudo-ionic style 
on the site of two churches dating originally from the 
4th century. The archbishop’s palace occupies in part 
the site of the abbey of St Melaine, whose church is the 
jsole specimen in the town of 11— 13 th century architec- 

. 1 There is in the B. M. Catalogue "Experimental Philosophy, or 
the Effects of Chemistry j A Play in Three Acts, by William Rennell, 
Calcutta, 1807-8.” 
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ture. A colossal statue of the Yirgin was placed above 
the dome of this church in 1867. In the palace is pre- 
served the old altar screen from the cathedral, perhaps the 
finest in all France. The Mordelaise Gate, by which the 
dukes and bishops used to make their state entry into the 
town, is a curious example of loth century architecture, 
and accidentally preserves a Latin inscription of the 3d 
century, a dedication by the Redones to the emperor 
Gordianus. Architecturally the finest building in the 
town is the old parliament house (now the court-house), 
designed by Jacques Debrosse in the 17th century, and 
decorated with statues of legal celebrities, carved work, 
and paintings by Coypel and Jouvenet. The town-house 
was erected in the first half of the 18th century by 
Gabriel, the architect of the Place de la Concorde in Paris. 
In the modern building occupied by the faculties of law, 
science, and literature there are scientific collections of 
various kinds, and one of the finest picture galleries out- 
side of Paris, with pieces by Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, 
Yandyck, Rembrandt, Rubens, <fcc., and sketches by 
Michelangelo, Titian, and other great masters. The town 
library contains 50,000 volumes and 220 MSS.; and the 
municipal archives are of primary importance for the 
history of Brittany. The Promenade du Thabor, with a 
statue of Dugueselin, the adjoining botanic gardens, the 
Promenade de la Motte a little lower down, and the Mail, 
a fine avenue planted in 1657 by the duke of Chaulnes, 
add greatly to the beauty of Rennes. About 2 miles 
from the town is the castle of La Prdvalaye. The local 
industries are varied but not extensive. The population 
of the town in 1881 numbered 57,430 ; that of the com- 
mune 60,974. 

Rennes, the chief city of tho Redones, was formerly (like some 
other places in Ganl) called Condate (hence Condat, Conde), pro- 
bably from its position at the confluence of two streams. Under the 
Roman empire it was included in Lugdunensis Tertis, and became 
the centre of various Roman roads still recognizable in the vicinity. 
The name Vrbs Rubra given to it in the oldest chroniclers is 
explained by the bands of red brick still found in the foundations 
of its first circuit of walls. In 843 a.d. Nomcnoe, Charles the 
Bald’s lieutenant, declared himself independent and took the title 
of king of the Bretons ; but the country was afterwards tom to 
pieces by tho struggles of the various counts who wished to make 
themselves masters of it and by the invasions of the Normans. 
About the close of the 10th century Conan le Tort, count of Rennes, 
subdued the whole province, and it was his son and successor 
Geoffrey who first took the title duke of Biuttaxt (q.v . ). It was at 
Rennes the dukes were crowned, and before entering the city by the 
Mordelaise Gate they had to swear to preserve the privileges of the 
church, the nobles, and the commons of Brittany. During the Tar 
of Succession the city was captured by Jean dc Montfort in 1341, 
by Charles of Blois irf 1342, and again by Jean de Montfort 
During the troubles of tho League the duke of Mercceur attempted 
to make himself independent at Rennes (-1589), hut his scheme was 
defeated by the loyally of the local .parliament. Henry IY. 
entered tho city in state on May 9, 1598. An insurrection at 
Rennes caused by the taxes imposed by Louis XIY., in spite of 
the advice of the parliament, was cruelly suppressed by the duke 
of Cliaulues, governor of the province. The parliament was 
banished to Yannes till 1689, and tho inhabitants crashed with 
forfeits and in great numbers put to death. Tho fire of 1720 
which destroyed eight hundred houses completed the ruin of the 
towriT During the last year of the monarchy Rennes more than 
onco resisted tho imposition of taxes not authorized by the states 
of Brittany. In 1765 tho celebrated procurenr-general La Cbalotais 
was imprisoned, and in 1788 the parliament was suspended from 
Slay to October. At the commencement of the Revolution Rennes 
was again the scene of bloodshed caused by the discussion about 
doubling the third estate for the convocation of the states-general. 
On January 26, 1789, the students, with Moreau (afterwards general) 
at their head, broke into tire ball where the nobles sat in council in 
defiance of tho decree of suspension issued against them by the 
Government. During the Reign of Terror Rennes suffered less than 
Nantes, partly through the courage and uprightness of the mayor 
Lcpcrdit. It was soon afterwards the centre of tho operations of 
tho republican army against La Yenddo. After the 10th of 
Brumaire it was accused of royalism and put to ransom by Brune. 
Besides La Chalotais, Gcrbier the advocate and Admiral De la. 
Mottc-Picquet were bora at Rennes. 
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eighteenth year he had erected several corn ^ on his 
own account, while in the winter months he visited Edin- 
burgh to attend the classes of physical w»« 
university. By Prof. Bobison of Edinburgh he was intro 
dS to Messrs Boulton & Watt of Soho near Bmamg- 
ham for whom in 1786 he superintended the construction 
of the Albion flour mills near Blackfnara Bridge, London. 
It is believed that the difBcnlties which occurred at the 
Albion mills in regard to the ebb and flow of : the tide first 
led Bennie to the study of that branch of cml engineering 
connected with hydraulics and hydrodynamics, in which 
he became so celebrated as to have no rival after the death 
of Smeaton. Immediately after the completion of the 
Albion mills Bennie’s reputation was so firmly established 
in eveiything connected with mill work that he found 
himself in a very extensive line of business. In the con- 
struction of sugar mills in Jamaica and the other vt esfc 
Indian Islands he soon had almost a monopoly, and among 
other mills constructed by him in England mention may 
be made of the powder mill at Tunbridge, the great flour 
mill at Wandsworth, and the rolling and triturating mills 
at the Mint on Tower Hill. Wherever the machinery 
of his milk was impelled by steam, the engines of his 
friends Messrs Boulton & Watt supplied the motive power. 
It is, however, on his achievements as an architect and 
civil engineer that the fame of Bennie chiefly rests. Of 
the bridges connecting the banks of the Thames at London, 
three have been built from his designs, — Southwark Bridge, 
in the construction of which he introduced a method of 
employing cast iron which formed a new epoch in the 
history of bridge-building; Waterloo Bridge, which then 
had no parallel for its magnitude, elegance, and solidity ; 
and London Bridge, on the model of Waterloo Bridge. 
Bridges at Leeds, Musselburgh, Kelso, Newton-Stewart, 
Boston, New Galloway, and numerous other places bear 
similar testimony to his skill and taste. His earliest canal 
project was that of the Crinan Canal, and following it was 
the Lancaster Canal, which besides other difficulties pre- 
sented that of an aqueduct over the Lune. His execution 
of these works so established his reputation that his opinion 
and assistance were required from all quarters in regard 
to similar undertakings, among others the construction of 
the Great Western Canal in Somersetshire, the Folbrook 
Canal in Cornwall, the Portsmouth. Canal, and tko Avon 
and Kennet Canal But more important than these were 
his works in connexion with docks and harbours, his 
designs embracing the London Docks, the East and West 
India Docks at Blackwall, and docks at Hull, Greenock, 
Leith, Liverpool, and Dublin. The harbours of Queens- 
ferry, Berwick, Howth, Holyhead, . Kingstown, Newhaven, 
and several others owe their security and convenience to 
lus labours. But even these works must yield to what he 
executed in connexion with the Government dockyards at 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheerness, and Plymouth. Ono 
other effort of his genius falls to be mentioned, the drain- 
age of that vast tract of marsh-land bordering upon the 
rivers Trent, Witham, Welland, and Ouse which for cen- 


i a v.offlp/1 the d-ill of some of the ablest men in 
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Seldom engaged him less than twelve hours and 
Study fifteen* the day. His conversation was 
ni mvvs amusing and instructive. In person he was of 
creat stature and strength; and his noble bust by Chantrey, 
when exhibited in Somerset House, obtained the name of 
Jupiter Tonans. Ho died 16th October 18^1. 
ttv Q|p Johv Rnxjun (born August 30, 1704 t died Sept. 
«Am1 him as engineer to tlie Admiralty, and acquired a 


Harbours , 4 vols., 1851-54, , , , 

BENT is classed in English law as an incorporeal heredi- 
tament, that is, a profit issuing out of a eorporcal Heredi- 
tament (see Beau Estate). A rent issuing but of an 
incorporeal hereditament can only be possessed by 
crown, or by a subject under statutory authority. «* nt « 


Rent is 

said to lie in render, as distinguished from profits . « prendre 
in general, which arc said to lie in premier. At the present 
day rent is generally a sum of money paid for the occupa- 
tion of land. It is important to notice that this concep- 
tion of rent is attained at a comparatively late period of 
history. The earliest rent seems to have been a form of 
personal service, generally labour on the land, and wan at 
the same time fixed hy custom. The exaction of a com- 
petition or rack rent beyond that limited by custom was, if 
one may judge from the old Brchon law of Ireland, due to 
the presence upon tlie land of strangcrs.in blood, probably 
at first outcasts from some other group. 1 The strict 
feudal theory of rent admitted labour on tho lord's land as 
a lower form, and at the same time developed tho military 
service due to the crown or a lord as a. higher form, llcnt 
service is at once tho Oldest and the most dignified kind of 
existing rent. It is the only one to which the power of 
distress attaches at common law, giving the landlord a 
preferential right oyer other creditors exercisable without 
judicial authority (see Distress). In course of time the 
increasing importance of socage tenure, arising in part from 
the convenience of paying a certain amount, whether iu 
money or kind’ ra’thcr than comparatively uncertain ser- 
vices, led to tho gradual evolution of tho modem view of 
rent as a sum due by contract between two independent 
persons. At the same time tho primitive feeling which 
regarded the position of landlord and tenant from a social 
rather than a commercial point of view is still of importance. 

Bents as they now exist in England are divided into 
three great classes — rent service, rent charge, nnd rent 
seek. A rent service is so called because by it a tenure 
by means of service is created between the landlord and 
the tenant. The service is now represented by fealty, and 
is nothing more than nominal. Rent scrvico is said to bo 
incident to the reversion, that is, a grant of the reversion 
carries tho rent with it (see Remainder). A power of 
distress is incident at common law to this form of rent. 
Copyhold rents and rents reserved on leaso fall Into this 
class. A rent charge is a grant of an annual sum payable 
out of lands in which the grantor has an estate. It may 
he in fee, in tail, for life, or for years. It must be created 
by deed or will, and may bo either at common law or 
under the Statute of Uses. The grantor has no reversion, 
and the grantee has at common law no power of distress. 

1 “ Tho three rents, viz., rack rent from a person of o strange tribe, 
a fair rent from one of tho tribe, and the stipulated rent which is 
paid equally by the triho and the strange tribe."— Senchus Mor, p, 
159, citqjlby Maine, Village Communities, p. 180. 
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Such power must have been given him by the instrument 
creating the rent charge. The Statute of Uses, 27 Hen. 
TILL c. 10, gave a power of distress for a rent charge 
created under the statute. The Conveyancing -Act, 1881, 
44 & 45 Tict. c. 41, § 44, now gives a power of distress 
for a sum due on any rent charge which is twenty-one 
days in arrear. By § 45 a power of redemption of certain 
perpetual rents in the nature of rent charges is given to 
the owner of the land out of which the rent issues. Bent 
charges granted since April 26, 1855, otherwise than by 
marriage settlement or will for a life or lives or for any 
estate determinable on a life or lives mnst, in order to 
bind lands against purchasers, mortgagees, or creditors, 
be registered in the central office of the Supreme Court 
(18 iL- 19 Tict c. 15). In certain other cases it is also 
necessary to register rent charges, for instance, under the 
Improvement of Land Act, 1864, and the Land Transfer 
Act, 1875. Forms of rent charge of special interest are 
tithe rent charge (see Tithes), ground rents, and the 
rent charges for the purpose of conferring votes usually 
called “faggot votes.” Ground rents are rent charges in 
fee simple issuing out of land sold for building purposes. 
The lessee erects buildings according to the terms of the 
lease, making his profit by subletting either at a rack rent 
or on the terms of a fine on entrance into possession, 
with an annual rent slightly larger than the ground rent. 
In the latter case the rent is called an improved ground 
rent. Ground rents are regarded as particularly eligible 
investments owing to the extent of the security afforded. 
Bent charges of the annual value of 40s. for the purpose 
joi creating votes are now rendered ineffective by the 
Bepresentation of the People Act, 18S4, 4S Tict. c. 3, 
§ 4, which enacts (subject to a saving for existing rights 
and an exception in favour of owners of tithe rent charge) 
that a man shall not be entitled to be registered as a voter 
in respect of the ownership of any rent charge. A rent 
seek ( reddiius stccus) is a rent charge reserved without 
power of distress. But, as power of distress for rent seek 
was given by 4 Geo. IL c. 28, the legal effect of such rent 
has been since the Act the same as that of a rent charge. 
There are varieties of these main divisions of rent to which 
special names are given. Bents of assize or quit rents 
are a relic of the old customary rents. They are pre- 
sumed to have been established by usage, and cannot be 
increased or diminished. They are found only in manors. 
Those paid by the freeholders are abo called chief rents. 
Fee farm rents are rents reserved on grants in fee. Accord- 
ing to some authorities they must be at least one-fourth of 
the value of the lands. They, like quit rents, now occur 
only in manors, unless existing before the Statute of Quia 
Emptons or created by the crown (see Reah Estate). 
A rent which is equivalent or nearly equivalent in amount 
to the full annual value of the land is a rack rent. A 
dead rent is a fixed annual sum paid by a person working 
a mine or quarry*, in addition to royalties varying accord- 
. ing to the amount of minerals taken. Bents in kind still 
exist to a limited extent ; thus the corporation of London 
is tenant of some lands in Shropshire by payment to the 
crown of an annual rent of a faggot. All pepper-corn or 
nominal rents seem to fall under this heai Services 
rendered in lieu of payment by tenants in grand and petit 
seijeanty may also be regarded as examples of rents in 
•kind- Labour rents are represented by those cases, not 
unfrequent in agricultural leases, where the tenant is 
bound to render the landlord a certain amount of team 
work or other labour as a part of his rent. It was held 
in the Queen’s Bench in 1845 that tenants who occupied 
houses on the terms of sweeping the parish church and of 
ringing the church bell paid rent within the meaning of 
the Limitation Act of 3 i 4 THU IV., c. 27. 


Apportionment. — In regard to estate a rent service is apportion- 
able at common law, as well as tinder certain Acts of Parliament, 
such as the Land Clauses Act A rent charge was formerly not 
apportionable, for it issued out of every part of the land and was 
at the same time in contemplation of law against common right as 
not being incident to tenure. The legal effect of this was that 
■ (with some exceptions) a release of part of the land out of which a 
1 rent charge issued was a release of the whole. It was provided by 
22 & 23 Viet. c. 35, § 10, that the release from a rent charge of 
part of the hereditaments charged does not extinguish the whole 
rent charge, but operates only to bar the right to recover any part 
of the rent charge out of the hereditaments released. In regard to 
time, at common law no land of rent was apportionable. The effect 
of this was that if the j>ersoa entitled to the rent died between rent 
days no rent was due to the succeeding reversioner for the inter- 
mediate period. This was remedied by 11 Geo. IL c. 19, and other 
Acts, which are now practically superseded by the Apportionment 
Act, 1S70, 33 Iz 34 Viet. c. 35. By this Act all rents are, in the 
absence of stipulation to the contrary, to be considered as accruing 
from day to uay, and apportionable in respect of time accordingly. 

r.cmt&ies. — Rent is due in tire morning of the day appointed for 
payment, but is not in arrear until after midnight. It should be 
demanded just before sunset. The landlord has besides distress his 
ordinary remedy by action- In addition special statutory remedies 
are given in the case of tenants holding over after the expiration 
of their tenancy. By 11 Geo. II. c. 19 any tenant giving notice 
to quit and holding over is liable to pay double rent for such time 
as he continues in possession. By 1 Is 2 Viet. c. 74 a tenant at a 
rent not exceeding £20 per annum who fails to deliver up possession 
after his interest has ended may be ejected by summary pro- 
ceedings before justices. By 19 Jc 20 Tict. _ c. 103 a similar 
remedy is given in the connty court where the rent doc-s not exceed 
£50 per annum. Analogous provisions are contained in Acts 
dealing with the metropolitan district It should be noticed 
i that, since the ■writing of the article Distress, the landlord’s 
1 power of distress has been considerably limited in the case of 
! agricultural tenancies falling within the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1SS3, 40 & 47 Viet c. 61. § 44 confines the right of distress to one 
Year’s arrears of rent instead of six years’ arrears, which could be 
cl is trained for before the Act An extension of time is allowed in 
cases where in the ordinary course of dealing between landlord and 
tenant the payment of rent has been allowed to be deferred for a 
quarter or half year after the rent became legally due. By g 45 
live stock belonging to another person and taken in by a tenant to 
be fed has a qualified privilege from distress ; that is, it is not 
distrainable where there is other sufficient distress to he found. If 
so distrained for want of other sufficient distress, it may be re- 
deemed by the owner on payment of any sum due for the feeding. 
Agricultural or other machinerv on the premises of the tenant for 
hire or use and live stock on tfie premises solely for breeding pur- 
poses are absolutely privileged from distress. The Act further 
makes appraisement before sale unnecessary, and enacts that bailiffs 
to levy distress arc to be apj-ointed by county court judges. For 
other provisions of the Act dealing with procedure, see Replevin. 

Ireland . — The main differences between Irish and English law 
have been caused by legislation (see Landlord and Tenant). One 
of the most noticeable is the jjower of ejectment for non-payment 
of rent given by 23 & 24 Viet. c. 154. In England such a power 
can only be conferred by express agreement. 

Scotland . — Rent is properly tbe payment made by tenant to 
landlord for the use of lands held under lease. The rent paid by 
vassal to superior is called fed-duty (sec Feu). Its nearest English 
equivalent is the fee farm rent. Rents arc recovered by an action 
of maills and duties in the Sheriff Court or the Court of Session, 
and in uon-agricultural tenancies by hypothec. The right of 
hypothec overTand exceeding 2 acres in extent let for agriculture 
or pasture has been abolished as from Sovember 11, 1881 (see Hypo- 
thec). The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1883, 46 & 47 
Viet. c. 62, provides by § 27 that when six months’ rent of the hold- 
ing is due aud unpaid the landlord may raise an action of removing 
before the sheriff against the tenant, concluding for his removal 
at the term of VTliitsunday or ilartinmas next ensuing ; and, unless 
the arrears arc paid or caution is found, the sheriff may. decern the 
tenant to remove. The tenant so removed has the rights of an 
outgoing tenant. Labour or service rents were at one time’ very 
frequent in Scotland. The events of 1715 and 1/45 showed the 
vast influence over the tenantry that the great proprietors ac- 
quired by such means. Accordingly the Acts of 1 Geo. I., sess. 
2 c. 54, and 20 Geo. II. c. 50, provided for the commutation of 
services’into money rents. Such services may still be created by 
agreement, subject to the summary power of commutation by the 
sheriff iriven by the Conveyancing Act, 1874, 37 & 38 Viet c. 94, 
§§ 20, S. “ In the more remote parts of Scotland it is understood 
tha”t there still exist customary returns in produce of various kinds, 
which being regulated by the usage of the district or of the barony 
or estate cannot be comprehended under any general rule 
(Hunter, Landlord and Tenant , vol. ii. 298). Up to within forty 
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Edition to the ordinary rent a stcoinov- *“«• « i 
value ortho stoch. f tll0 different position 

VtnUd i miwtuucc than in England, 
of the cultivators oi the land, 01 lcss 1 "1 .. . * rn" and. The 

The law is i» fa ««fevo» to the 

tendency of mwewi State L c States, bucli as Ohio 

continuance or distress as a re y- ; t j n SO nio 

apart of their common law. V- 

WPT TTVTN Since the article DisTTtr.ss (q$.) 
JE ?*?* ricuSml Holdings Act, 1883 L*y «* 
Kmne changes in the law of replevin in England. Tho 
nariod of five days during which the tenant or owner of 
goods may replevy by 2 Will. <Ss Mary c. 5, § 1, « extended 
in the case of holdings within tiie Act to fifteen days, ontho 
tenant or owner making a request in writing to toAtfo* 
and giving security for additional costs. A summary 
remedy in the nature of replevin is given, a court of 
Bnmmlry jurisdiction having a jurisdiction concurrent 
with that of the county court conferred upon it in tlio 
esse of distress on a holding within the Act. 

REPORTING. The curious among those who seek to s 
trace political developments may, without any great strain 
on the imagination, find an intimate rdation between the 
growth of newspaper reporting and the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions; at any rate the two have always been 
found together. The history of reporting m Great Bntam 
brings out the relationship with much clearness. There 
was ho truly systematic reporting until the beginning of 
this century, and not until many years afterwards did it 
grow to be a most important, if not the most important, 
feature in newspapers. There was parliamentary reporting 
of a bind almost from the time when parliaments began. 
Single speeches, and even some consecutive account of 
particular proceedings in parliament, were prepared. But 
long after newspapers were commonly published no effort 
had been made to give reports either of the proceedings 
of parliament or of those of any other assembly dealing 
with the public interests. The first attempts at parliamen- 
tary reporting, in the sense of seeking to make known to 
the public what was done and said in parliament, began 
is a pamphlet published monthly in Queen Anne’s time 
called The Political' State. Its reports were mete indica- 
tions of speeches. Later, the Gentlemans Magazine began 
to publish reports of parliamentary debates. Access to 
the Houses of Parliament was obtained by Cave, the 
publisher of the magazine, and some of his friends, and 
they took surreptitiously what notes they could. Theso 
were subsequently transcribed and brought into shnpo for 
publication by another hand. There was a strict prohibi- 
tion of all public reporting; but the Gentleman’s Magazine 
appears to have continued its reports for some time 
without attracting the attention or rousing the jealousy of 
the House of Commons. The publisher, encouraged by 
immunity from prosecution by parliament, grew bolder, and 
began in his reports to give the names of the speakers. 
Then he was called to account. The latest standing ordor 
on the subject at that time was one passed in 1728, which 
declared " that it is an indignity to, and a breach of, tho 
privilege of this House for any person to presume to give, in 
written ot printed newspapers, any account or minute of tho 
debates or other proceedings ; that upon discovery of the 
authors, printers, or publishers of any such newspaper this 
House will proceed against the offenders with tho utmost 
severity.” Under tbis and other standing orders, Cave’s 
reports were challenged, as were those of other publishers 
m other magazines. They were denounced by resolution ; 
and threats of prosecution were made, with the result that 
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?be «3 MUMftl ; and their right to do ;«> hft* never since 
beonSlty questioned. Both Homes of IV lament, indeed. 

now show ns much anxiety to have their debates fully re- 
ported as aforetime they showed resentment nt the 
of tho reporter. Provision has been made in the Hon. c o 
Lords and in the House of Commons for mmrtcrs There 
arc caltcrics in which they may take notes, and writ mg mom 
in which those notes may he extended. In short, reporting 
Is now one of the best marked of parliamentary institutions. 

But parliamentary reporting is only a small van ot 
such work in newspapers. The newspaper* m the h - 
ginning of this cehtury Kirely contained more than the 
barest outline of any speech or public address dehicrcd 
in or in the neighbemhood of the towns where they were 
published. As parliamentary reporting began to ffi» 
did local reporting. After the peace of 181.* n period 
of much political fermentation set in, and the non -paper* 
began to report the speeches of public men nt greater 
length. AJ1 the attempts that were made from time to 
time to repress public meetings and demonstrations of 
dissatisfaction with the existing order of things dul but 
increaso the demand for reporting. It grew ns the fetter* 
were struck off public institutions. With the Reform Act 
of 1832 it got n great start forward; and tlifc Municipal 
Reform Acts gave it a still stronger impuW. Then 
the proceedings of .town councils could be reported, mid 
every local newspaper took care that this was done. It 
was not, however, until well into what limy l>o called 
tho railway cm that any frequent effort was made by 
newspapers to go out of their own district for the 
work of reporting. The London newspapers had before 
this led the way. In London alone were there daily 
newspapers. Tho proprietors of these paptr* had been 
compelled by the requirements of the public to make 
provision for tho systematic reporting of the proceedings 
of parliament. For many years after the right to report 
those proceedings had becD practically c.-tabji-hcd, the 
work was done in a dilatory and clumsy fashion. Early 
in the present century, however, greater freedom of 
access to both Houses was given, and the manager of 
tho Morning Chronicle established a staff of reporters. 
They began the system which with improvements has 
continued to this time. Each reporter took his “ turn ’’ 
— that is, ho took notes of tho proceedings for n certain 
time, and then gaie place to a colleague. The reporter 
who was relieved at onco extended his notes, and tlni- 
prompt publication of tho debates was made po—ible. 
Reporters had been found to supply tho demand, and 
it had become tho habit of tbo proprietors of tho London 
newspapers to employ these men, out of tho session of 
parliament, in reporting the speeches of public men in 
tho country. The practice grew until tlicro was n good 
deal of competition among the papers as to which should 
first issue a report of any speech of note. Railways were 
not ; and reporters had frequently to ride long distances 
in post chaises, doing their best as they jolted along the 
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roads to transcribe tbeir notes, so that they might be ready 
for the printer on arrival at their destination. Charles 
Dickens used to tell several stories of his adventures of 
this kind while he held an engagement on the Homing 
Chronicle. He was, indeed, perhaps the best reporter of 
his time, and he was most successful in outstripping many 
of his rivals. One result of the efforts thus made was 
that the provincial newspapers were stimulated to greater 
efforts. Beporters were rapidly trained, and in all direc- 
tions reporting grew. There were none but weekly news- 
papers : but they devoted much of their space to report- 
ing, and public men became more ready to speak as they 
found that what they said would be more widely made 
known. As railways were extended, the newspapers were 
able to extend the sphere of their work of this kind, and 
reporting spread apace. Then, with changes in the fiscal 
policy of the country, daily newspapers sprang up in all 
directions ; the electric telegraph was being improved and 
developed so that greater facilities were given for report- 
ing; and in a few years the old supremacy of the London 
journals in this department of newspaper work had well- 
nigh disappeared. The country newspapers did more 
reporting of speeches and public meetings than the metro- 
politan papers, hfo public man made a speech but it was 
faithfully reproduced in print. Local governing bodies, 
charitable institutions, political associations, public com- 
panies — all these came in a short time to furnish work for 
the reporter, and had full attention paid to them. Curiously 
enough, while the country newspapers have thus cultivated 
reporting, and have made it one of their chief features, 
the London newspapers, for reasons into which this article 
need not enter, have fallen behind, and have for some 
years past given little attention to the work of which they 
were the originators. This fact explains a development of 
reporting which may be more fully described. 

IVhen the second half of this century began, par- 
liamentary reporting was a leading feature of the Lon- 
don newspapers. They had a monopoly of it. All the 
reporting arrangements in the House of Lords and in 
the House of Commons were made with sole regard to 
their requirements. There had indeed been a long battle 
between the Times and some of the other London news- 
papers as to which should have the best parliamentary 
report, and the Times had established its supremacy, 
which has never been shaken. But, while its reporting 
was fuller than that of other London daily newspapers, 
they did not neglect the work, and they gave in shorter 
compass admirable digests of the proceedings, with full 
reports of the most important speeches. The provincial 
newspapers were in the main obliged to copy the reports 
thus provided, and rarely made any attempt to get 
reports of their own. "When the electric telegraph came 
into use for commercial purposes a change began. The 
company which first carried wires from London to the 
principal towns in the country started a reporting service 
for the country newspapers. It gathered up scraps 
of news and sent them to the journals that subscribed 
for the service. In addition, it procured admission to 
the parliamentary galleries for reporters in its employ- 
ment, and began to send short accounts of the debates 
to the newspapers in the country. These newspapers 
were thus enabled to publish in the morning some 
account of the parliamentary proceedings of the .previous 
night, instead of having to take like reports a day later 
from the London journals. The effect was greatly to 
stimulate the appetite of the provincial public for parlia- 
mentary reporting. The telegraph companies for a long 
time could or would do no more than they had begun by 
doing ; and they offered no inducements to the provincial 
newspapers to telegraph speeches. • The public meanwhile 
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wanted to know more fully what their representatives 
were saying in parliament, and gradually the leading pro- 
vincial newspapers adopted the practice of employing 
reporters in the service of the London journals to report 
debates on subjects of special interest in localities ; and 
these reports, forwarded by train or by post, were printed 
in full, but of course a day late. The London papers paid 
little attention to such debates, and thus the provincial 
papers had parliamentary reporting which was not to be 
found elsewhere. Bit by bit this feature was developed. It 
was greatly accelerated by a movement which the Scotsman 
was the first to bring about. The telegraph companies 
had increased in number, hut they had not given more 
facilities for newspaper reporting. About 1865, however, 
a new company having come into existence, it was agreed 
that wires from London should be put at the disposal of 
such newspapers as desired them. Each newspaper was 
to have the use of a wire — of course on payment of a 
large subscription — from six o’clock at night till three 
o’clock in the morning. This was the beginning of the 
“ special wire ” which now plays so important a part in 
the production of almost all newspapers. The arrangement 
was first made by the Scotsman and by other newspapers 
in Scotland. The immediate result was that the parlia- 
mentary reporting in these papers was greatly increased, 
and was no longer confined to debates on local affairs. The 
special wires were used to their utmost capacity to con- 
vey reports of the speeches of leading statesmen and 
politicians ; and, instead of bare summaries of what had 
been done, the newspapers contained pretty full reports. 

"When the telegraphs were taken over by the state, the 
facilities for reporting were increased in every direction. 
But now, as to parliamentary reporting, a new difficulty 
arose. The London papers, with the exception of the 
Times, had given less and less attention to parliamentary 
debates. There were, indeed, fairly long reports in one 
or two other newspapers in London, but the tendency was 
-to shorten them, while on the other hand several of the 
provincial newspapers were giving more space than ever 
to the debates. These newspapers had to get their 
reports as best they could. The demand for such report- 
ing had led, on the passing of the telegraphs into the 
hands of the state, to the formation of news agencies which 
undertook to supply the provincial papers. These agencies 
were admitted to the reporters’ galleries in the Houses of 
Parliament, and they provided longer or shorter reports of 
the debates, to meet the wishes of their clients. But the 
reports which any agency supplied were identical ; that is 
to say, all the newspapers taking a particular class of 
report had exactly the same material supplied to them — 
the reporter producing the number of copies required by 
means of manifold copying paper. It is easy to see that, 
though this might serve the purpose of most of them, it 
could not meet the requirements of all ; and accordingly 
attempts were made to get separate reports by engaging 
the services of some of the reporters employed by the 
London papers. Nothing else indeed was possible. The 
“ gallery ” was shut to all, save the London papers and 
the news agencies. The Scotsman sought in vain to break 
through this exclusiveness. The line, it was said, must 
be drawn somewhere, and the proper place to draw it was 
at the London press. Once that line was departed from 
every newspaper in the kingdom must have admission. 
But in 18S0 a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to consider the question. It took evidence, 
and it reported in favour of the extension of the gallery 
and of the admission of provincial papers. The result was 
that some of the papers entered into combinations to 
procure reports ; that is to say, three or four papers which 
would be satisfied with the same report joined in providing 
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REP- 

It is a simple statement of fact to say that newspapers have on 
many occasions had word pictures from their descriptive reporters 
which have never been surpassed in prose writing for elegance and 
vividness and force. The special correspondent is a “descriptive 
reporter.” He goes to war to describe what ho sees. The electric 
telegraph has made a great change in the manner and perhaps in 
the character of his work ; but he is still among those who help in 
newspaper reporting. 

Mention has been made of the connexion of the electric 
telegraph with reporting ; and it has been said that, since the 
telegraphs have been extended and telegraphing lias been 
cheapened, the sphere of reporting has been widened and tlio 
demand for it has increased. Iso daily newspaper now confines its 
reporting to the affairs of the part of the country in which it is 
published. The electric telegraph brings the most distant places 
within easy reach of every newspaper. It has also made the work 
of the reporter more arduous .and his responsibility greater. Ho 
cannot postpone the transcription of his notes to another day. Tlio 
speech that is not finished in Manchester at midnight must be 
printed in full in the London newspaper which goes to press before 
three o’clock in the morning. The meeting which does not finish 
at Wick till midnight must bo reported in the next day's papers in 
Edinburgh. All this means that the reporter must work under 
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L Animal Reproduction. 

§ 1. ASEXUAL REPRODUCTION. 

S a general account of this process has already been 
given (see Biology, vol. iii. p. 6SG), and the details 
of its occurrence in the various groups are described in the 
articles devoted to them (see Protozoa, Hydrozoa, 
Tapeworm, <kc.), it suffices here to recall the very broadest 
aspect of the phenomena, — that asexual reproduction is 
simply discontinuous growth, and that, as we make an 
ascending survey of the Metazoa, that simple form of 
discontinuous growth which we term asexual reproduction 
becomes more and more subordinated to, and at last wholly 
replaced by, that more differentiated or “sexual” form of 
reproduction characterized by the union of two hetero- 
geneous cell-elements — never to reappear save in degenerate 
forms. See Sex. 

§ 2. SEXUAL REPRODUCTION. 

In the lowest forms of animal life the process of sexual 
reproduction is found in its simplest imaginable expression 
unassorted with any of those complexities which arise 
among the higher animals and plants. All that is to be 
observed is the growth of the reproductive organs, the 
maturation of their products, and the passive liberation of 
these,— :the fecundation of the ovum and the fate of the 
embryo being entirely left to the circumstances of the 
environment. In higher forms, however, not only does 
this process of maturation become more complex and of 
far more marked influence over the other functions of the 
organism, but the attraction of the sexes becomes distinct 
and leads to new specializations of function and structure. 

Ifaljiration . — The maturation of the sexes acquires, as 
has been said, increasing definiteness in the higher forms, 
where it is associated with various characteristic accom- 
paniments.- The profound reaction of reproductive maturity 
upon the whole system is best marked in Birds and 
Mammals, and perhaps most of all in Man. 

Thus in a young male Bird the circulation in the testes 
is greatly increased, and these organs increase greatly in 
size and weight and commence to develop spermatozoa. 
Meanwhile the “ secondary sexual characters ” of the 
adult — gayer plumage for alluring the female, .or weapons 
for contest with other males — make their appearance, the 
voice and note may alter, and a marked increase of 
strength and courage may appear. Among Mammals the 
changes are of similar order, the secondary sexual char- 
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great pressure, and that be must exercise the greatest care in 
extending bis notes. He has no time for revision, no opportunity 
of amending any doubtful passage. When these drawbacks are 
considered, it will most likely be felt that the work of reporting is 
not easy. Yet its importance could not well be overrated. lie- 
porting is tlio feature in the journalism of to-day which the public 
could least afford to lose. The editor of a newspaper may influence 
public opinion, but the reporter furnishes the material for its for- 
mation. Pair reporting is indeed a great security for freedom, and 
for moderation. It enables all who can read to seo the arguments 
for and against any proposal; it shows how public bodies dis- 
charge their duties ; it indicates the wants and wishes, the hopes 
and fears of the public ; it puts within easy reach the means of 
combating wild and foolish propositions, however superficially 
attractive they may be ; in short, it makes the whole country an 
open council on all questions affecting tlio souls and bodies, the 
education and the government, of the people. It is but fair to add 
that reporting is done ns a rule with great ability and fairness. 
The reporter rarely carries liis likes or his dislikes into his work. He 
is scrupulously just, and as seriipulously impartial, though it may 
bo that this is not always the opinion of some men who make 
speeches of which little is seen in the shape of reporting. (C. CO.) 

REPOUSS& See Metal-Work and Plate. 
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acters of course differing in detail. The minor changes at 
puberty in Man associated with the commencement of 
spermatogenesis are (besides the reflex excitation of erec- 
tion due to distension of the seminal vesicles, and the 
more or less periodic expulsion of their contents during 
sleep) the growth of hair on the pubic region and later on 
the lower part of tho face, and the rapid modification of 
the laryngeal cartilages and the lengthening of the vocal 
chords, so rendering the voice harsh and broken during the 
change and ultimately deepening it by about an octave. 
The marked strengthening of bones and muscles and the 
profound psychical changes which accompany the whole 
series of processes are also familiar. See Sex. 

The local and cellular activity within the ovary, which 
is the fundamental part of maturation in the female, is 
not less remarkable than that in the testes. That even in 
lower Invertebrates the enlargement and escape of the ova 
are part of a normal cellular rhythm is interestingly shown 
by their not unfrequent relapse to the amoeboid state, or by 
the fatty degeneration and death of ova which have not 
accomplished their destiny' The escape of ripe ova in 
the Vertebrate ovary is especially remarkable : each Graafian 
follicle, as it ripens, bursts, expelling its ovum ; its cavity 
contracts ; it is filled up by blood, of which the white cor- 
puscles form a framework resembling connective tissue, in 
which the solids and corpuscles of the serum with colour- 
ing matter derived from the haemoglobin of the latter are 
retained ; and the whole constitutes the “ corpus luteum,” 
which, should pregnancy occur, may persist and undergo 
further retrogressive changes, or otherwise gradually dis- 
appear. 

The direct causes of this process of ovulation have been 
sometimes ascribed to the congestion of the blood-vessels 
of the ovary and to its own internal turgidity, or to the 
existence of a slight contractility of its stroma ; it 
seems, however, rather to depend upon the growth and 
turgescence of the individual follicle. The question of 
tho relation of ovulation to the process of copulation in 
the higher animals has also been much discussed. Though 
we certainly know that ovulation is of regular occurrence 
whether fecundation takes place or not, it seems that in 
many cases copulation is speedily followed by the libera- 
tion of an ovum; nor is it difficult to see how the profound 
nervous and circulatory excitement associated with the 
former process might accelerate the bursting of a follicle. 
Leopold has conclusively shown, however, that ovulation 
may also long precede impregnation. 
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In many forms it is not easy to see how tlie ova once 
liberated into tiw body-cavity find their wny safely into 
the small opening of the discontinuous oviduct. In the 
Frog, however, tracts of the peritoneal epithelium become 
ciliated, so propelling the ova in the right direction. In 
fieptiles, Birds, and Mammals the open end of the oviduct 
is widened and fringed, and lies close to or even touching 
the ovary j muscular fibres too are present, and more or 
less active movements of this dilated end over the ovarian 
surface have been alleged to occur. The oviduct once 
reached, the downward progress of the ovum is ensured by 
the cilia of the epithelial lining, and probably also by 
peristaltic movements of its muscular coat. (I)* 
Menstruation. — -The process of menstruation (««cn«‘', 
catamenia), although from the earliest times the subject 
of medical inquiry, is by no means j-et clear!}- understood. 
It occurs usually at intervals of a iunaT month in all women 
during their period of potential fertility /fecundity), and, 
so far from being confined to the human species, ha - been 
observed at the period of “heat” in a large number r>f 
Mammals. Though thus clearly a normal physiological 
process, it yet evidently lies on the borders of pathological 
change, as is evidenced not only by the pain which so fro- 
quently accompanies it, and the local nnd constitutional 
disorders which so frequently arise in this connexion, but 
by the general systemic disturbance nnd local histological 
changes of which the discharge is merely the outward 
expression aud result. The histological facts arc briefly 
as follows. The mucous lining of the uterus consists of n 
loose vascular connective tissue covered by ciliated epithe- 
lium and containing numerous glands of clear alkaline 
secretion. Tlus mucous lining before the outset of men- 
straation becomes loose and ccdematons, its lymphatics 
being greatly distended ; it thus thickens conMdcmbly 
pressing against the cervix of the uterus. An extrava- 
sation of blood from the capillaries neat lakes pfecc over 
the whole surface of the mucous layer, nnd the di'charoo 
u thus set up. This consists at firat of blood largely 
dilated with the secretion of the uterine glands, b« t ton 
becomes mixed with detritus from the disintegration of the 
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derm of the nutritive polyp. Tliese conclusions not only 
invalidate Tan Beneden's attractive theory, but tend to 
overthrow the ordinary view of the alternation of genera- 
tions in the Hydromedusx. 

Vermes. — The incipient ovary and testis are seen in 
their simplest expression in such a case as that of the 
hermaphrodite Bryozoa, or even better in the low Chceto- 
pod Worm Tomopteris (fig. 1 ), in which a patch of cells 
of the lining membrane of the 
coelom proliferate and enlarge 
into ova, or divide into sperma- 
tozoa, fall oft) and become ex- 
truded. In higher Worms (e.g., 

Lumbncm) the glands become 

localized in definite segments, _ _ . . 

and excretory ducts, apparently . from the iininp: epithelium 
specialized segmental organs, ap- of 0 P ara * 0<JImn ct Tom0i ' te ‘ “• 
pear. Among the Platyliehninthes, on the other hand, the 
most extraordinary specializations occur. The generative 
apparatus reaches a complexity which in some respects 
even excels that of the higher Vertebrates, and which, since 
it occurs not only among the parasitic forms but also in 
their less modified free-living allies (if not ancestors), the 
Turbellarians, must be regarded, not as any mere adapta- 
tion to parasitic life, but as an* important factor in 
explaining (by the peculiar advantage which such increased 
reproductive efficiency affords j see P.VRAsrrisir) the wide 
prevalence of parasitism in the Plafyhelminthes. 

Belli nodermata. — Here the reproductive organs are of 
extreme simplicity — mere lobed glands usually provided 
with a duct or pore, or sometimes merely bursting into the 
body-cavity. 

Arthropoda. — The essential organs never exceed one 
pair, — a simple median germ-gland being probably, as 
•Gegenbaur suggests, the primitive condition. The acces- 
sory organs, however, reach great complexity, especially 
among the higher Insecta. 

Mollusca. — The lower Lamellibrnnchs have paired herm- 
aphrodite glands opening in relation to the excretory 
organs ; in the hermaphrodite Gasteropoda, however, high 
complexity of the accessory organs occurs (c.g., Helix). In 
the dioecious Cephalopoda the oviduct is single, and there 
are remarkable accessory female glands, while in the male 
the formation of the spermatophores and the curious modi- 
fication of an arm for copulatory purposes are noteworthy. 

Tunicata. — In this group (so frequently hermaphrodite) 
the reproductive apparatus is again greatly reduced, the 
paired or single sexual glands being sometimes even duct- 
less, while accessory organs are absent. 

Vertebrata . — Starting again, in the lowest Vertebrates, 
with organs of an exceedingly simple and primitive kind, 
we find the series presenting all gradations up to a very 
high complexity. Thus in Amphioxus the reproductive 
glands are little modified patches of the lining epithelium 
of the coelom, and arise in a paired series, — an arrange- 
ment recalling that of the simpler segmented Worms. In 
other Vertebrates, however, the essential organs are most 
distinctly localized in origin, never exceeding a singlo pair, 
and are also much more evolved in structure. In its 
earliest recognizable state the generative gland is a slight 
thickening of the peritoneal epithelium and the subjacent 
connective tissue on each side of the mesentery, lying near 
and parallel to the incipient renal apparatus. 

Leaving the histological details of the process by which 
this “germinal epithelium,” with the subjacent connective 
tissue of the “genital ridges,” develops into ovary and 
testis with their characteristic products '-to the sections 
dealing with oogenesis and spermatogenesis respectively, 
and confining ourselves to the gross anatom}' of these 
essential organs, we may note their very simple character 


in the Jfarsipobranchii , where in the Lampreys they extend 
for a great length along the coelom, and exhibit a 
number of tolerably regular lamellar folds, recalling the 
segmental arrangement of lower forms. In the remain- 
ing Vertebrates these organs are usually less elongated 
and relatively smaller and more compact, though it is 
interesting to note that some Amphibians (notably many 
Cazciliaz) exhibit traces of a more or less discontinuous, 
perhaps serial, arrangement. 

In Plagiostome Fishes the sexual glands arise along only 
a portion of the genital ridge, the remainder having its 
stroma mainly enlarged, and forming the so-called epigonal 
gland. In many of the higher Amphibians accessory organs 
of unknown function, the so-called fatty bodies or corpora 
adiposa, are attached to the ovaries and testes ; and in the 
Toad and other Anura another organ in close relation to 
the testis, and in histological structure resembling a rudi- 
mentary ovary, has also been described. , 

A considerable tendency towards loss of symmetry 
appears in the essential organs, particularly the ovaries, of 
many Vertebrates. Thus in J Tyxine neither ovary nor 
testis is present on the left side, and in many Sharks and 
Dogfish the left ovary is rudimentary. In Snakes the left 
ovarj' is smaller than the right and usually lies behind it, 
while in Birds the left ovary is alone functional, that of 
the right side becoming so completely atrophied at an 
early stage of development that traces of it in the adult 
are only found surviving in a few forms, especially some 
of the diurnal birds of prey. Among Mammals symmetrical 
development is the rule, yet in the curiously Bird-like 
Ornithorhynchus the left ovary is much smaller than the 
right. 

The relative size of the ovaries varies greatly throughout 
the Vertebrate series, in relation partly to the relative 
proportion of stroma to germinal tissue in the histological 
structure of the organ, to the fecundity of the species, and 
to the number of ova produced, partly also to the presence 
or absence of a food yolk, and the consequent size of the 
ova. In many forms a great increase of size takes place 
at breeding-time. 

In the majority of Vertebrates, as in lower forms, the 
essential organs remain throughout life in the position in 
which they develop, or at most depend into the coelom 
supported by a mesenteric fold. In most Mammals, how- 
ever, a certain change of position takes place, the ovaries 
usually shifting more or less backwards towards the pelvis. 
The testes too- in the Monoircmata leave their embryonic 
position at the inner edge of the primitive kidneys and 
travel backwards. In Edentates, Hyrax, Elephants, and 
Cetaceans they remain near or a little below the kidneys, 
but they usually reach the abdominal wall, which they 
may more or less completely pass through in the inguinal 
region (as in many of the lower Eodents and Carnivores), or 
even descend into a more or less distinct diverticulum or 
hernial protrusion of the integuments of the abdominal 
wall, tho scrotum. This protrusion arises usually at tho 
posterior margin of the primitive urinogenital opening, 
but, by exception, in Marsupials in front of it. The cavity 
of the scrotal pouch may remain throughout life in con- 
tinuity with that of the abdomen, so enabling the testes 
to pass backwards and forwards at each breeding’ season 
(Marsupials, Rodents, Insectivora, Bats, &c.), while in the 
higher forms, e.g., Ungulates, Primates, <fcc., the scrotum 
retains the testes permanently shut off from the abdominal 
cavity. 

The origin and homologies of the genital ducts in 
Vertebrates, and the accessory organs in relation to them, 
may now, after a very great amount of anatomical and 
embryological inquiry, be considered as tolerably settled, 
at least in their main outlines. 
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In Myxine and the Lampreys no dnets are present, but 
the generative organs void tlieir contents into the coelom, 
whence they pass out by the abdominal pore j some 
Teleosteans too ( Salmonidx ) and at least one Elastnobranch 
(Lxmargus) exhibit the same primeval simplicity of 
structure and function. Even here the exit of the sexual 
products is hardly independent of the aid of the excretory 
system, since there is reason to regard the abdominal pores 
as the least modified survivals of segmental organs ; and 
in all higher forms the definite efferent ducts which aro 
present in more or less close relation to the essential 
generative organs develop in tho closest relation to, and in 
feet at the expense of, the renal excretory apparatus. For 
an account of the complex details of this process in the 
higher Vertebrates, however, the reader must consult the 
classical monographs of Balfour and Semper, or the larger 
manuals. (2) 

Copulation . — Wc have noted above the importance of 
the copulatoiy process to secure fertilization of the ovum, 
and can thus readily understand its occurrence in the 
higher members of all the more complex animal groups. 
Though the result is in all cases tho same,- tho process 
presents curious variations in principle as well as detail. 
Thus (e. g.) the hermaphrodite Earthworms becomo firmly 
attached by their characteristic thickened band of fused 
rings ( clitdlum ). Among tho higher Crustaceans tho sper- 
matozoa are conducted to the ova along the grooves of a 
modified pair of the appendages of the male, while in In- 
sects the modifications of the posterior abdominal segments 
and their limbs for copulatory purposes are often extra- 
ordinarily complex and varied. In Spiders, again, tho 
spermatic fluid is passed into a receptacle in tlie chela, and 
thence pushed into the cloaca. In the higher Molhtsca 
the complex copulatory apparatus of tho Common Snail 
and the process of bectocotylization among the Cephalo- 
poda, so curiously analogous to the process in Spiders, are 
too familiar to need more than mention (see Mollusca 
Cottle-fish). In many Fishes no copulatoiy process 
exists ; thus m any of our Salmon rivers the male fish can 
be seen voiding the milt upon the ova after their deposi- 
/VT* Elasm °branchs a portion of tho posterior 
pair of limbs, 1 presenting very peculiar cartilaginous 
and glandular structures, though known os “ clnspers ’’ 
^ems to be introduced into the cloaca during fer Shn 
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Insects a certain degree of viviparous dcvelojnnent may 
bo reached ; and this goes curiously far in tho Dipterous 
Insect Cccidmyia, in which larvjo develop within the body’ 
of tlieir parents (themselves at the larval stage), tho cavity 
of which they destroy and burst in order to become free. 
Tims within the same species there comes nbout exactly the 
state of things in which the ova of a parasite develop at tho 
oxpenso of its host. 

Among Fishes viviparous bit Hi occurs more commonly ; 
in some Teleosteans the young develop within the ovaries; 
in many Sharks and Dogfish the development takes place 
within the oviduct, and in one case (Mwtrhw /am) nn 
actual placenta is formed by the interdigitation of folds of 
tho yolk sac with tho*c of the oviduct. Even the terres- 
trial Amphibians usually lay their eggs in water, yet in 
some types, notably the Alpine Salamander {SaUtmanrlra 
n/rn), development takes place within the oviduct. That 
this is a clear case of ndajitation to the eminently terrestrial 
environment has indeed been well shown by experiments in 
which the young lame taken from the parent and trims- 
ferred to pond water developed like ordinary 2?cu K To 
all such forms, viviparous in the sense of bringing forth 
their young alive/ tho somcwlint confusing term “ovoviri- 
parous" is often applied. Birds, and nlro Jieptilcs, with 
few exceptions, of which tlie Irhtht/o*nuria seem to have 
presented n striking case, nre oviparous ; so too, ns has l»ccn 
recently established by Caldwell, is the in nil respects so 
curiously Bird-likc Mammal Ixltvlna. Its convenor Onto 
thorhynclnts probably agrees in this ; but in Marsupials the 
embryo is not horn until it has readied n comparatively 
advanced state of development, when it is transferred to 
the brood pouch or marsupium, where the process b com- 
pleted. In the remaining Mammalia intra-utorino dev dop- 
ment goes much farther, the nutrition or the embrvo bcimr. 
m absence of the abundant food yolk of lower forms 
effected by tho aid of n pJncenta analogous but not liomolo- 
gous to that of Must ft up, since dcvelo]>ed, not from the volk- 
sae, but from the nllantois (see Anatomy nnd Mammalia). 

. 1110 Physiological processes of birth show a similar rise 
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presented by some of tbe Amphibians, notably by the Frog 
Alytes obstetricans, where the male winds the string of ova 
as laid round his body, sits in concealment until their 



Fig. 2 (after Sir Wyrille Thomson, and Murray, “ Challenger " Xarrattn'p — Sca- 
urcbln ( ITemiaUer cavernosas, Kerguelen Islands) nnd Sea- cucumber ( Clado ■ 
dactvla rosea, Falkland Islands), bearing their young. 


development is sufficiently advanced, and then takes to 
the water, or in the grotesque Surinam Toad (Pipa suri- 
namensis), where the male places the ova one by one in 
hollows in the loose skin of the back of the female, where 
they accomplish their development. Reptiles rarely show 
any care beyond at most burying their ova, but in Birds 
the evolution of parental care (no doubt associated with 
the need of high temperature for development) approaches 
its highest and most general evolution. The case of Mam- 
malia is also too familiar to need any description; but 
there is evidently good ground for the idea (of late ably 
popularized by Miss Buckley) that the marked success of 
Birds and Mammals in the struggle for existence is to be 
attributed perhaps not less to their peculiar care of offspring 
than to any advance in organization. (5) 

The Spermatozoon. 

History. — In 1677 Leeuwenhoek’s attention was drawn 
by Hamm, one of his pupils, to the active moving con- 
stituents of the seminal fluid, and he described these as 
animalatla spermatica or spermatozoa (a-irip/ia, seed ; £Gov, 
animal). Although known, to be of constant occurrence, 
they were long regarded as parasites, and classified as 
Helminthes or as Infusoria (see also article “ Zoophytes,” 
Encyclopedia Briiannica , 8th ed.), even Yon Baer main- 
taining this view-as late as 1835. Soon after this date 
R. Wagner demonstrated their constant presence in fertile 
males and their absence in infertile bastards. Yon Siebold 
discovered them in many Yertebrates, while Kolliker 
recognized them as definite histological elements arising 
within the testes. The old name, however, has persisted 
despite various proposals to replace it (e.g., spermatozoids, 
Yon Siebold ; fla spermatica, Kolliker). (6) 

Anatomy and Physiology of Spermatozoa. — Without 
attempting completeness it is necessary to note a few of 
the best marked forms of spermatozoa. The familiar 
type, that of a small more or less ovoid “head,” with 
delicate thread-like cilium or “ tail,” is of the commonest 
occurrence throughout the animal kingdom ; it is seen with 
specific modifications in 1-4 and 12-16 in fig. 3. Much 
less differentiated forms, however, occur, especially among 
the Branchiate Arthropods, of which some exhibit almost 
amoeboid forms, as in the Daphnoid Moina, or in Crabs (7 in 
fig. 3); others are rigid, with radiating processes, as in the 
Lobster (8 in fig. 3). That of Ascaris is a small nucleated 
cell without tail or process, but bearing a cap of protoplasm; 
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this, like the lateral process in the spermatozoon of the 
Chsetopod Gleta (4 in fig. 3), is not, as might at first appear, 
an additional or accessory portion, but a mere persistent 
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Fig. 3.— Forms, of Spermatozoa. 1, Sponge ; 2, Medusa ; 3, Bolhriocephalus ; 

4, Clela (Chastopod); 5, Ascaris ; C, hloina (Oaphnld); 7, Crab ; 8, Lobster; 

(9-11), Plagiostomum forma with elongated nucleus ; 12, Salamander; 13, 

Ray; 14, Man; 15, CdSilis ; 1C. Mole. 

embryonic structure, as will be understood from the out- 
line of' the facts of development given below. In a large 
number the nucleus is more or less drawn out to form 
either a continuous rod or a series of fine granules, the 
protoplasm in such cases forming a delicate film with 
lateral fringes, which may also be produced on one or both 
ends into a filament. This form is seen in many Planarians 
(compare 9-11 in fig. 3). In the Kewt the head is elon- 
gated, and the tail bears a vibratile membrane. Li Man 
a middle piece separates the peculiarly shaped head from 
the tail, and this seems to end in a still finer filament (14 
in fig. 3). Miescher and others describe their minute stnic- 
ture with yet greater detail, distinguishing in the head a 
wall enclosing peculiarly differentiated contents, in the 
middle piece a similar structure, and even an axial fila- 
ment in the tail. 

The movements of spermatozoa have attracted consider- 
able attention, their action being mechanically comparable 
to that of cilia, and being affected similarly by reagents. 
Their great activity and prolonged vitality are note- 
worthy ; thus not only do they remain in movement for 
many hours — indeed until the onset of putrefaction — after 
thdir ejaculation from the body, but in many of the higher 
animals they may remain active in the oviducal passages 
for weeks. In the Bat the spermatozoa lie in the uterus 
awaiting the ovum from autumn till spring; while a 
queen Bee may go on laying the fertilized eggs (from 
which workers arise) for swarm after swarm for three 
years after her first and only fertilization, without entirely 
exhausting the supply of active and mobile spermatozoa in 
the, receptaculum, and such cases forcibly suggest that the 
spermatozoon has not only a vast intrinsic store of energy, 
but must also absorb nutritive matter from the environing 
tissues or secretions, much in fact as would an Infusorian 
parasite. (6) 

The chemical analysis of spermatozoa, though as yet 
but rude, yields results of interest. Thus, not only is the 
proportion of solid matter to water extremely high, but 
the small quantity of ordinary albumens and the high 
percentage of ethereal extractives are to be noted, the 
whole composition being more analogous to that of brain 
and nerve than of any other tissues. In round numbers, 
nearly 50 per cent, of the Salmon milt is nuclein, more 
than 25 per cent, is protamin, 10 per cent, is a mixture of 
ordinary albumens, and less than 5 per cent, is fat ; while 
74 per cent, of lecithin, 2J per cent, of cholesterin, with 
traces of other products of metabolism, make up the 
rest. (7) 

Development of Spermatozoa ( Spermatogenesis ). — Probably no 
subject within the whole range of histology (at least if we 
except that of tbe structure of striped muscular tissue) presents so 
many difficulties, or has been the subject of more prolonged 
research and controversy ; and it is thus essential to clearness to 
recapitulate the history of the inquiry in some detail. The modern 
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period of inv estimation, despite a few observations by "Wagner and j spermatogenesis. He described an invagination of tlio germinal 
others, practically opens with Kolliker’s fundamental observation epithelium or of the primitive ova into the subjacent btroma, where 
(1S411 that the head of each spermatozoon arose from the meta- f they form a primitive follicle, winch ogam comes into relation 
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roorpliosis of a seminal cell. 

In 1844 Haeckel described in Helix .the cells destined to become 
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with the incipient tubule. The central cell of the follicle undergoes 
mucous degeneration and. becomes absorbed, leaving a cavity lined 
by a single layer of epithelial cells, which divide rapidly, becoming 
cylindrical, with largo round nuclei. Those divide into a “cover- 
cell” and a “mother-cell”; the nucleus of the latter divides 
repeatedly until about sixty sperm nuclei are formed, which 
elongate to form the heads of the spermatozoa. As these develop 
they come to lie in a hunch, lying into the cavity of the follicle, 
their expulsion being effected by the swelling of the nucleus of the 
cover-cell. 

An important series of researches by Von La Yalctto St George 
on spermatogenesis among Vertebrates was meanwhile in progress. 
In his final paper (18*8) he describes tho seminal tubules as con- 
taining two distinct types of cell. One kind, resembling young 
ovules, which he terms primitive seminal cells or spermatogonia, 
divide into a mass or spmnaiogcmma of small cells [sperm i- 
ioeytes). TL 1 either (<i) nil develop into 

spermatozoa " ;le spermatocyte may bcconio 

modified ns a Fishes), or (e) a number may 

form an envelope or cyst around the others (Amphibians and 
Fishes). The second kind of primitive cells ho terns “follicle- 
cells,” and regards ns non-essential ; tlicso are united into a loose 
tissue and envelop the spermatogonia and sperwatogemma. 

In this view we have a marked divergence from both preceding 
theories, as the author does not hesitate to point out." He regards 
Von Ebner’s “Keimneta” and ** spcnnatoblasts ” as confounding 
both his follicle cells with their included spermatogemni® and 
interprets Acuuiaim’a figures confirmatory of Von Elmer in the 
s*™ "-ay. Merkel's “Stiitzzellen” ho identifies as his “follicle- 
cells altered by reagents. 

The subsequent researches of Holman (18S0), Krause, and 
Husshanm among Vertebrates need only be mentioned ns cssenti- 
ally confirmatory of tlio observations of La Vnlette. Meyer’s careful 
observations (1880) also led him to tho same general view, with the 

, by onc oC the Preceding authors, 

parifil 1 * lB f CoUs n^ 4 ^ “ ctte Wcrc not inert as 1,6 supposed, 
but tho earliest stages of his spermatogonia and spermnto/remmtc. 

Klein s views (1881) liavo perhaps most relation to those ofSertolL 
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spermatozoa as arising on the surface of an epithelial cell of the 
germ follicle. In a more elaborate paper {Z. IV. Z., 1856) Kolliker 
compared the process of spermatogenesis in the Bull, Dog, and Babbit 
rith considerable detail, distinguishing in all eases tho lining of 
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with consiueraoic uciau, uisnngiuswng ui a« wiks mu uuwg u, 
the tubule into two kinds of cells, — the outer having large nuclei 
and nucleoli, and undergoing rapid multiplication, while the thick 
inner layer of bmaller cells was becoming differentiated into tho 
true sperm-cells, which might be either um'cellnJar or multicellular 
“cysts.” He also described the origin of the head of the sperma- 
tozoon (and indeed also that of its tail) from the nucleus of this 
parent cell, and the breaking Ioosb of the spermatozoon fiorn its 
parent. 

Henle (1865) showed that the tail was developed from a portion 
of the protoplasm, thus preparing for the comparison with ciliated 
epithelial cells soon afterwards instituted by Schweigger-Seidel. 
Sertoli (1865) described certain “ramified cells” fu the seminal 
tubules, and Merkel (1871) regarded these as forming a framework 
(Slut—dhn) for other cells from which the spermatozoa developed. 
In tho same year, however, appeared the important researches of 
Von Ebner, whose views will be understood by the aid of fig. 4. 
He described the large cells just mentioned as provided with a 
large and well-defined nucleus and nucleolus, and as being con- 
fluent at their base with each other, so forming a protoplasmic 
layer (Aeimncfc), but stretching forwards into the lumen of the 
duct as irregular prolongations ; these become lobed or fingered, 
caeh lobe independently developing a nucleus, the largo primitive 
nucleus remaining unchanged. To the whole prolongation with 
its lobes he applies the term spermatoblast. From each lobe a 
spermatozoon develops, the nucleus lengthening to form the w,; n 
portion of the head, while a thin film of the protoplasm elongates 
into the cihum or tail. The young spermatozoa at first press 
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nematoblasts group themselves round tlie oxtremity of certain long 
projecting epithelial cells, the supporting cells (or “ cellules do 
sontien,” obviously the spermatoblasts of Yon Ebncr), and actually 
sink into tlioir protoplasm to completo their development. When 
fully developed, the heads of the young spermatozoa linvo attained 
the 'base of the supporting cell, but this now elongates and bears 
them anew to the lumen of tlic duct, where now nematoblasts are 
by this time waiting to tike their place (fig. 5). 

"Tlio researches of Hermann (1SS2) in Elnsntobranchs are broadly 
confirmatory of tlioso of Semper, while those of .Tcnson and of 
Swacn and Masquclin (1SS3) are especially corroborative of the views 
of La Vnlcttc. The latter are, however, of importance as tend- 
ing towards reconciliation. The primitive ampulla: being formed, 
the “ male ovules ” and tlio follicular cells are henceforth distinct : 
the former segment into Spermatogcmma: ; the latter (at first form- 
ing incomplete envelopes to tho male ovule) mostly disappear, 
save one which travels downwards until it lies between the wall 
of the ampulla and the spermatogcmma, thus constituting its 
“basilar cell.’* The spermatogcmma meanwhile is developing a 
central caTity (“loge caudale*’), from which the tails of the 
incipient spermatozoa or "nematoblasts ’’ project into tho lumen of 
the duet. Tho basilar cell has also been enlarging, and fusing 
with tlic intercellular substance of the spermatogcmma ; tho 
nematoblasts thus come to bo plunged into the basilar cell, and 
sink downwards towards its nucleus ; but this again elongates to 
expel them. In the Salamander these follicular cells form n 
complete envelope to the male ovules during their whole segmenta- 
tion and subsequent evolution. In Mammals the male ovule 
divides into an active and a temporarily inert portion (follicular 
•cell of La Yalctt.. ; *--•* «-f P-rtoIi and Renson); tho 

former segments'''.: ■ ;1 ■ ■ . of which the resultant 

nematoblasts pin - ■■■«■' 1 .■ < " \ much as described by 

Renson. They compare tho intercellular substance of the sper- 
matogcmma to the blnstoplior described by Blomfield in Worms, 
and regard tho folliculnr cells os a secondary addition peculiar 
to Vertebrates, and homologous with the follicular .cells of 
their ova. 

The first step towards any understanding of the process of 
spermatogenesis amid this maze of controversy is to collate the 
various observations ; hence the present attempt to summarize the 
main observations on tho subject, and afford a key to tlic nomencla- 
ture. But bow shall we reconcile the different theories ? Each author 
formulates his own view of spermatogenesis, and sometimes even 
admits only a single method (e.g.. Yon Ebncr, Blomfield, kc.); yet, 
unless we attach considerably greater weight to tlic observations of 
at least a majority of all these workers than they sometimes incline 
to grant to those of each other, the literature nnd iconography 
of histology become of little worth. Since La Yalette, however, 
roost observers have admitted the existence of several methods ; 



Tic. C.— ltyp«thcffcalcirtti>sri«<m ofooccncsli and spertnatopencst.. Tlic forms 
of ovom ^(mentation on the upper line represent In very dlajratnmn'.ic form 
— (A) complete equal s-'Rmentatlon, (It) total but unequal sopncntatlon, (C) 
centrolceitfial, (I)) partial, x Itli the blastoderm cells distinctly marked oil from 
the yolk. (C) partial, with the blastoderm cells Indistinctly marked off, (i) In- 
cipient eplbolic gastrnla form. The lower line of flcurcs represent In tlmllar 
diagrammatic form different modes of spcrmatosenesls— (A 1 ) spermntopcmtna 
or tpennosplicrc, (IV) spermatogonium of La Vnlette, with large nutritlro 
spcrm-yo'.k or blnstophor, (C) spcrmatobln«'.s round central mass In Ifrttr, 
(D ) epermntoblasts distinctly «cnarattd off from supporting cell, (IV) spenr nto- 
blast of Von Ebncr, (F') spermatogenesis as described by Semper In Elasmo- 
branch; there moy be termed respectively (A’) regular sperm morula, (IV) 
srltli laigo yolk cell, (C) ccntroleclthal form, (O') mid (E*) sperm-blastoilcnn, 
(P) spcrm-obgastrula (Invagination of preceding Inverted). 

the liomologv — indeed tho primordial identity of the primitive 
germinal cells— of male ovule with female ovule has been 
often pointed out, and tho general resemblance of the process 
of spermatogenesis to that of segmentation has been noted, nnd 
even accented by the use of terms liko sperm-morula, spcrm-blnstula, 
kc. But it is not enough to make such a comparison in general 
terms ; it must be either susceptible of definite refutation or con- 
firmation by appeal to details ; and tho present writer has lienee 
elsewhere attempted to compare the various modes of spermato- 
genesis with the corresponding modes of segmentation of the ovum, 
nnd so reconcile the conflict of testimony nnd opinion upon tho 
subject. (8) 

Ontogeny of the Spermatozoon . — The origin of tlio spermatozoon 
from the spermatocyte is, as wo have seen above, a phenomenon of 
considerable complexity. It has long been known to nrise from tho 
nucleus and tlio tail from tho protoplasm, and Flemming in 1880 
oavo further precision to our knowledge by tracing the head of tlio 
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spermatozoon of Salamandra 'from tho chromatin of the nucleus. 
Various observers had also noted, besides the nucleus, the appear- 
ance of a small denser mass of protoplasm within the spermatocyte, 
the “accessory corpuscle” (IfclcnL-crn, corpuscle prfcmrscur), hut its 
origin and fate have scarcely yet been settled with complete clear- 
ness. It apppars, however, to arise from the nucleus, tlic remaining 
portion of the nucleus going to form the main portion of the head, 
while a film of superjacent protoplasm stretches over it, thickens 
somewhat to form the middle piece, and becomes drawn out into 
the filamentous tail, which frees itself from the remains of its sper- 
matocyte and swims away (3 to 8 in fig. 5). Yon Bmnn has recently 
described in Birds the origin of this accessory corpuscle with especial 
clearness by the division of the nucleus of the developing spermato- 
zoon. In Mammalia tho “cap” of tho young spermatozoon is de- 
scribed by Renson as nnclcns, and by others as protoplasm, and it 
has been compared by many authors to the polar vesicle of tho 
ovum. In Flagiostomo Fishes Semper describes, and others con- 
firm, tho existence of an additional nucleus, or “problematic 
body,” which appears to correspond to the sum of the accessory 
corpuscles of all tho spermatozoa, and this, after their escape, 
has been shown by Swacn nnd Mnsquclin to fuse with the nucleus 
of tho basilar cell. Tlio resemblance of this embryonic and transi- 
tory structure to the permanent post-nuclear segment of the 
curious almost nmrcboid spermatozoon of Ascaris is closely sugges- 
tive of their homology, and it is also interesting to note, in figures 
of the developing spermatozoa of Selachians, tlicir considerable 
resemblance to the fringed adult spermatozoa of many Platyhcl- 
mintlics. (8) 

The Ovum. 

History. — From tlic earliest times naturalists have of 
course been familiar with the form and function of the ova 
of n great number of animals ; the only seriously disput- 
able question (excepting that of spontaneous generation) 
has been that of the like origin of the embryo in Mammals. 
Tlic history of the discovery is a curious one. Galen had 
described the human ovaries as testes mttliebres, but the 
term ovary is due to Steno (1GG4), who like our most 
modern investigators started in his comparisons from the 
corresponding organs in Sharks and Kays. In 1672 Regner 
dc Graaf, in a remarkable work upon tbo structure of the 
ovary nnd its accessory organs, not only described in the 
ovary in Birds and Mammals the follicles which now bear 
his. name, and which he regarded as the ova, but made the 
generalization of the universal occurrence of ova through- 
out the animal kingdom, and even observed the ovum in 
tho oviduct of the Rabbit. His opinion, however, was 
overborne by the authority of his more famous countryman 
Leeuwenhoek, who regarded not the oviduct but the ovary, 
nnd more precisely the corpus hiteum, as the seat .of de- 
velopment of the embryo. The observation of Dc Graaf 
was repeated at the end of last century by Cruiksliank, and 
again by Prdvost and Dumas. The definite establishment 
of our present knowledge of the Mammalian ovum dates 
only from 1S27, when Yon Baer clearly traced the ovum 
from tho uterus back to its earliest appearance in the ovi- 
duct, and thence to its origin within the Graafian follicle. 
Piirkinje had meanwhile (1825) described the “germinal 
vesicle ” in the Chick, Costc showed its occurrence in the 
Mamilmlian ovum, and "Wagner discovered (183G) tho 
“germinal spot” in Mammalian and other ova. (9) 

Mass and Chemical Composition of the Ovum. — Tho 
absence of any extensive measurements of the ovum in 
the various groups, either absolutely or in comparison 
with tho bulk of tho parent, renders it impossible to 
generalize with any great degree of definiteness. While 
from some comparisons it is at once apparent that the 
higher the organization the larger the ovum, many inde- 
pendently variable factors affect this, e.ff., the sizp, organi- 
zation, or maturity of the parent, the duration of stay in 
tho oviduct, and tho climate and other surroundings. 
Examples of such variation are readily seen ; it is natural 
that self-supporting larval forms should start with smaller 
food-yolk than those which develop before leaving the 
egg, and among placental Mammals that tho continuous 
supply of nutriment from the parental resources should 
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supersede what would otherwise require to be a gigantic 

store of yolk. , . .v- 

Our as yet crude analyses of ova of course reveal tne 

presence of numerous highly nutritive substances, both 
albuminous and fatty— none, however characteristic of 
the ovum alone. The general analysis of the Fowl s yolk 
quoted by Eensen as follows : — water ii '2 per cent., 

* « ’ -it 1 — 31*4-, alcoholic 


is «. 

albumin stuffs 15*fi, ethereal extracts 
extract 4-8, ash 1 = 100,— these results of course covering 
an unknown degree of complexity. Thus numerous more 
or less distinct albuminoid substances have been described 
by different authors— vitellin, ichthin, ichthidin, emydin, 
A-a, while nuclein seems to be of special importance ; the 
ethereal extract yields very distinct fats, not only non- 
nitrogeuous, but nitrogenous (e.g., ‘lecithin) ; cholesterin 
and many other complex products of anabolic and kata- 
bolic change are also present ; and so on. The subject is 
at present peculiarly unfit for profitable summarization, 
and de tails must be sought from the bibliography. (10) 

Oogenesis. — Since the different modes of origin of the ova in ths 
various groups are at once less complicated and in general outline 
less debateable than the corresponding process of spermatogenesis, 
in Te"ard to which the state of opinion is bo unsettled, a .much less 
defamed account must hore suffice, especially since a review of tlio 
different processes in any detail would involve an unwieldy .com- 
pression of the available summaries of Balfour and others. Only 
a few of the more interesting and suggestive examples can be here 
mentioned. 

The origin of the ova within the mesoderm of the Sponge, which 
has been already referred to, is obviously one of the simplest cases, 
recalling the occurrence of reproductive cells in such a suh- 
Metazoan form as Volvox. In regard to the Ccrtcntera the con- 
troversy ovct Tan Beneden’s hypothesis of the endodcrmic origin 
of the ova lias been already mentioned; and in connexion with 
this 'Weismaan's theory may be noted, according to which in most 
Hydroids the reproductive cells are only differentiated late in life, 
so that the actual germinal substance or mother-protoplasm is not 
present from the first in cellular form but in molecule groups, 
scattered among the somatic cells and spread perhaps over various 
asexual generations, to be gathered up at some favourable epoch 
and iu the most convenient situation in the definite form of ova. 

In the group of Vermes the general history is that some favour- 
ably situated cells of the epithelial lining of the coelom proliferate, 
enlarge, assume the characters of ova, and fall off into the body- 
cavity. A simple instance of this in Tomojtcris has been already 
referred to (fig. 1). 

SagifCa furnishes a very suggestive illustration of oogenesis — where 
one half of the primitive reproductive cell goes to form the ovary 
and the other half the testis. In Boncllia we find a beautiful 
example of the very frequent subordination of several reproductive 
cells to the perfecting ot one; In each mass of possible ova (which 
arise from the division of primitive germinal cells situated round 
the ventral vessel just above the nerre cord) only one — adjoining 
the stalk and therefore near the source of nutrition — becomes a 
differentiated ovum, while the others atrophy. In PlatyMminthcs 
tholatcr stages of oogenesis are especially interesting, because the 
nutritive : equipment of the ovarian ova is in many cases partially 
furnished by the direct absorption of some or the cells of the yolk- 
gland or vitellanum, which is itself probably a degenerate portion 
*te 0T ^ an tract m which over-nutrition has checked 1 repro- 
T 11 " 3 *be .ovum comes to be the result of a number of 
™“* nj* c . !smani1 a interesting observations on the winter-eggs of 
some Crustaceans afford beautiful illustration of the subordination 
in uw3? lm ^° r «lls to the nutrition of a few, while 

!nr^f™ SCa tlu3 natation of the ovum is otherwise effected by the 

of tle oSpS" fTOm the ° ldiaa!7 eP^i/celis 

discnLvIT 3 ! 3 - 0 ! lD f ects ' ' ,vl,ich 1183 teen the subject of so much 
discussion, is chiefly charactered by the very frequent presence in 


[akimai. 

(c. a Brandt) describing the ovum as a ‘cell of the second order, 
formed from a complex of the primitive nuclei or ooblasts, which 
are combined in tho terminal chamber of the ovarian, tube, and 
which unito to form on the one hand the germinal vesicle of the o vum 
with enveloping protoplasm, and on the other the surrounding folh- 
ridar cells. One of thomost recent discussions of Insect oogenesis is 
that of Will, who maintains tho origin of tho follicular nuclei from 
* multiple division of tho original primitive nucleus or ooblast, the 
isidue forming tho germinal vesiclo, a rnodo of origin previously 
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maintained by otlier investigators both of oogenesis and spermato- 
genesis (Cc 7)- 1“ some Echinodermata, and in other groups, it 

has been repeatedly observed that the undifferentiated terminal cells 
form the elements of the follicular epithelium round tho ova. 

A debateable hut suggestive theory of oogenesis has been pro- 
pounded, especially by Kussbaum and lVeismann, who maintain 
that in many cases tho reproductive cells do not arise as differentia- 
tions of somatic colls, but are marked off from the first, in some 
cases even before the formation of the germ-layers. According to 
this ingenious hypothesis,— supported, however, by little direct 

observation tho reproductive elements would form a. continuous 

immortal chain connecting tho highest forms with tlieir Protozoan 
ancestry, whoso direct protoplasmic continuity has been of late 

also strongly insisted upon (see Pi:0T020A). 

Dispute has also arisen as to the origin of tho follicular cells or 
the Tunicata, some deriving theta from external juxtaposition of 
germinal cells, and others from migration of nuclei from within 
outwards, as in some Inscda ; and a similar uncertainty prevails as 
to the nature and origin of certain cell-like bodies (“ test-cells ”) 
which appear within the yolk. 

In tho Oraniata the ova appear in the germinal epithelium of 
the ovarian ridge, which is always in contact with tho stroma. 
They differ from the surrounding cells at first mainly in tlieir 
greater size, being possessed of abundant protoplasm and a large 
granular nucleus. Increasing in number bv ‘division or by con- 
tinued differentiation of otlior epithelial cells, tho primitive ova 
usually form into masses, as the result of which some ntrophy and 
others predominate. Tho permanent ova oneo formed and defined 
are surrounded by a special follicle, probably resulting in most cases 
from supeijacent epithelial cells. 

None of tho disputes above referred to can bo said to invalidate 
tho general view of the essentially unicellular nature of tho ovum 
(see below) ; and a discussion of the numerous speculations on tho 
moro fundamental problem of tho stages of sexual differentiation is 
deferred to tho article Sex. (11) 

Structure of the Ovum .- — While the structure of a suffi- 
ciently young ovum is simply that of an ordinary embry- 
onic cell, its protoplasm being naked and often amoeboid, 
and provided with a nucleus and nucleolus, the developed 
ovum has usually a quite characteristic, appearance. Jfot 
only have its parts usually undergone considerable enlarge- 
ment in size, but also in details of minute structure ; the 
nucleus and nucleolus are, however, still recognizable as the 
germinal vesicle and germinal spot, while the protoplasm 
has usually become modified by the presence of a more 
or less considerable quantity of food-yolk, and by the de- 
velopment of an external membrane. 

The young amoeboid phase of so many (perhaps all) ova 
was first well described in the egg of Hydra (fig. 8, b), in 
which the nucleus and nucleolus, the lobed pseudopodial 
processes of the protoplasm, and the abundant yolk 
spherules can be well made out. A somewhat later phase 
of development is . well shown in the next figure of the 
egg of a Sea-Urchin, in which the process of encystment 
has begun, and the protoplasm is seen with its amoeboid 
processes radiating through the incipient egg-membrane, 
while in fig. 8, d the protoplasm has no longer an amoeboid 
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pseudopodial origin and the nutritive function are equally 
obvious. The resemblance of such stages to definite 
Protozoan types is not a little remarkable; thus, while, 
in fig. S, l is perfectly amoeboid, the resemblance of c to 
a Hdiozoon or of d to a Gregarinc is almost equally 
striking. ' 

. The ovum is rarely destitute of egg-membranes, but 
these may be of very various kinds : thus wc may have a 
vitelline membrane proper, formed by the protoplasm of 
the ovum, or a chorion formed by the cells of the follicle ; 
or secondar}’ membranes may be present (alone or in addi- 
tion to the primary membrane) like the shell of a Bird’s 
egg, which is formed by the walls of the oviduct, or the 
shell of many Trematode ova, which is secreted by a 
special gland. 

Any or all of these membranes may be provided with a 
special aperture, the micropyle, first discovered by Keber, 
but this is by no means universally present, as he supposed. 
This may correspond to the point of attachment of the 
immature ovum, or may arise elsewhere ; in the first case 
its function is obviously nutritive, though later it may also 
serve for the entrance of the spermatozoon. 

The identification of the ovum as a cell, and of its 
germinal vesicle and spot as nucleus and nucleolus, 
although a result only established after prolonged contro- 
versy, and of capital importance, is sufficiently familiar". 
The invaluable labours of the older generation of embryo- 
logists from Ton liaer to Allen Thomson, and even the 
still classical monographs of such recent workers a 3 
Waldoycr or Ludwig (IS74), can only bo alluded to; 
this department of 'the subject is, however, of peculiarly 
easy access, thanks to the exceptionally excellent state of 
its bibliography, and to the recent discussions of Balfour, 
TIensen, and others. Much, however, remains to be ascer- 
tained respecting the fiucr histology of the ovum, and 
many investigations arc at present in active progress, along 
the lines of that more general inquiiy into the minute 
structure of cells in general which has of recent years 
been again becoming of paramount interest in morpho- 
logical research. 

The protoplasm of the ovum may, as has been said, 
acquire n very varying quantity of food yolk, — may 
become, that is to say, more or less closely packed with 
liighlj- refracting spherules of modified protoplasm (see 
egg of Hydro, fig. S, &), winch may again present various 
morphological differentiations, as in Jpara (fig. 11). 
And, as explained below under segmentation, it is with 
regard to the presence, amount, and position of the food- 
yolk that the important varieties of that process are to bo 
understood. 

The great differentiation both of protoplasm and of 
yolk in the animal series, as might be expected, appears 
to exhibit all gradations from the most simple ammboid 
state of a more or loss- granulated or semi-fluid mass to the 
most problematical complexity. Of this the best kuown 
instance is probably that of the egg of Ascaris, described 
by Tan Beneden (vide infra, pp. 416 « 2 .). Not only 
lias a protoplasmic network been frequently described in 
both holoblastic and meroblastic ova, but a radiate struc- 
ture as well, — the former evidently corresponding to the 
stroma first described by Frommann and Heitzmann and 
subsequently by so many authors in both animal and 
vegetable cells, while the latter appearance recalls the 
striated appearance of the ectoplasm of certain amoeboid 
organisms described by Strasburger. The concentric 
differentiation of the ovum has also often been described, 
and is lately well discussed by Flemming, Brass, and 
others. Thus Piluger, in the half-ripe ovum of the Cat, 
describes the central mass as clear, the cortical layer as 
rich in granules; Yan Beneden in tho egg of the Bat 
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enumerates two similar layers surrounded by an almost 
granular cortical layer; while Flemming himself, in the 
ovum of the Babbit, describes a coarsely granular region 
around the nucleus, a clearer central region finely granular 
and with a reticulated structure, and a coarsely granular 
cortical region. Wo have still, however, to learn how far 
such differentiations in structure — reticulate, radial, and 
concentric — are constant for individual or general cases, 
and how far they may be permanent or merely incidental 
to certain phases of development 
In these regards the recent publications of Carnoy and 
Brass are of special interest — the former on account of its 
minuteness of micrographic detail, the latter in its attempt 
at physiological interpretation. The results of the former 
will be best understood from his own figures (fig. 9). 



rw. l* (alter Carnoy).— A, two cells from tlic leaf parenchyma of Allium Cepa, 
shotting on the right the nucleus uninjured, with Its unclear netwotk and two 
nnclcoll, and on the left a nucleus In which the razor lias unrblled or dragged 
away the colled filament of nuclein, but left a protoplasmic reticulum with 
nncleolus: 11. Intestinal epithelium cell of an Insect, showing in the proto- 
plasm a radiating reticnlnm with granular semifluid contents, nnd In the 
nnclcns a similar structure, but with a convoluted nuclein filament which has 
shrunk tcgelhcr; C, cell of the larval genital gland of a parasitic Fly, show- 
Ing varioas forms of protoplasmic network formed In different cells, and In 
the nucleus the same distinctness of Its finely granular protoplasmic reticulum 
and Its contained striated nuclein filament; 1>, voung ovum of beetle, In 
which nucliln filament has broken down Into spherules. 

Brass, starting from the familiar structure of an amoeba, 
with its clear and granular ectoplasm, from which the 
pseudopodia are emitted, its semi-fluid and highly granular 
endojilasm around the nucleus, and the less granular 
intermediate zone, assigns to these definite physiological 
functions, — to the first that of contractility (Bewegungs- 
plasma), to the second that of nutrition ( Eniahrungs - 
ptanna), and to the third that mainly of respiration 
(Ailimwigfplasma, Eahrungsschichi). Ho holds that some 
such concentric disposition of the protoplasm is a normal 
and constant fact of cell-structure, and insists npon it with 
special reference to the ovum. From his somewhat vague 
and diffuse development of these views, it must suffice here 
to note his opinion that the chromatin of the nucleus, as 
well as the protoplasmic reticulum, and in fact all the 
former constituents of the cell, arc of quito secondary' 
importance to the colourless protoplasm. The former is 
to him in fact no more than reserve material, while to the 
latter he assigns all active functions, — thus substantially 
reviving the view so long and energetically maintained by 
Beale. The recent observations of Wielowiejski may also 
be noted in this connexion, as ho not only brings his con- 
tribution to the ontogeny of the ovum, but to some extent 
also distinguishes a regional adaptation of its protoplasmic 
structure to its functions. . 

From tho rapid succession of new contributions to the 
solution of the problem of egg and cell structure might be 
gathered man)’ other points of interest, morphological and 
physiological, empirical and speculative. Thus, for in- 
stance, Sabatier describes senile degeneration in Ascidian 
ova, an observation of wide suggestiveness ; while, again, 
on the important problem of the relation of nucleus to 
protoplasm there are many recent discussions, e.g., from 
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Flemming and Strasburger, Ffliiger and Hertwig ; the 
solution, however, is not complete. Again, can we 
recognize in the ovum any indication of the position of 
the future embryo — any fixed points, anterior and pos- 
terior, lateral or even polar — further, of course, than the 
obvious distinction due to the presence of yolk 1 AfteT 
the old theory of “ evolution ” of the embryo, according 
to which the egg contained the complete organism in 
miniature, had been finally replaced by that of epigenesis, 
the wholly undifferentiated form of the ovum seems to 
have become tacitly assumed, Eecent observers, e.y.. 
Van Beneden (see below), have, however, been so far 
reviving the old view in that they endeavour to distin- 
guish, even in the unfertilized ovum, the position of the 
ends and sides of the embryo ; others dispute this, and 
an interesting controversy is iu progress. The specula- 
tion that a more or less considerable share in the differen- 
tiation of the ovum might be due to the separation of its 
various constituents according to their different specific 
gravities — at first apparently emitted by Jfiger, — has also 
reappeared in this regard. Pfiiiger has observed the 
segmentation of Frogs’ ova fixed in various positions, and 
describes the plane of first segmentation as constantly 
vertical, whatever might be its angle to the morphological 
axis of the ovum, uniting black and white poles. Devel- 
opment too was usually normal, save that when the upper 
hemisphere was entirely white abnormality and death 
followed, and even if inversion was less complete segmenta- 
tion often stopped. Further experiments led him to the 
conclusion that the nervons system, and correspondingly 
other organs, may develop from any portion of the egg- 
substance— that the egg in short is "isotropic.” Certain 
limitations, however, appeared : the blastopore never arose 
on the upper hemisphere, nor (like the nervons system) 
ever on the black region, but both always at the intense^ 
turn of the white area with the third equatorial plane of 
Kraentatrau. he terms the point of crystallization 
specialized organism, and goes on to speculate as to 
the molecular structure of the ovnm. 

These results have, however, been the subject of keen 
T ? US . B j. Ux . Bhowed th:fc specific gravity of 
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most frequently leaves the body of the parent. In the 
majority of cases at least, new changes have still to be 
gone through before fertilization takes place, still more 
development; and a series of important structural modi- 
fications, doubtless the expression of extensive functional 
rearrangements, takes place. To this new and obscure 
phase of the life-history of the ovum tlio term maturation 
has conveniently been applied. 

Although some of these phenomena have long been 
familiar to embryologists, the classical investigations arc 
the comparatively recent ones of Biitschli, Oscar Hertwig, 
and especially Fol (1877); more lately those of Sabatier, of 
Flemming, and above all of Tan Beneden. If we postpone 
details, the main facts of the process ns until recently 
understood can be most readily grasped from Fol’s figures 
of -the ovum of the Starfish, of which the most important 
are copied in fig. 10. In the new-laid egg the germinal 
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vesicle is at first a clearly defined sphere, with well- 
marked membrane, reticulum, and germinal spot. It 
begins, however, to become irregular and chanceful in 
form, its membrane and reticulum meanwhile disappear- 
ing, with the apparent dissolution of a portion of its con- 

f 0 I°\ L The Seminal spot, also vanishes, and 
two ill-defined clear spots are alone distinguishable in the 
yolk. Treatment with reagents shows these clear spots 
to correspond to two star-like figures like those of a 
certain stage of the division of nucleus of an ordinary cell 
while m a somewhat later stage a nuclear spindle is shown 
near the surface of the egg. The upper portion of thfe fe 
segmented off (surrounded by veiy little of the protoplasm 
of the ovum) as a polar body, while the lower portion of 
the body remains as the "female promiclcus,” and may ho 
seen surrounded by radial strife. Two or evon ZS polar 
bodies may be formed, but they never take any mrfcto 
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of the “ polar disk ” alone exhibiting a vertical striation, and 
differentiating into two layers, superficial and subjacent (termed 
acliromophilons and cliromophilons respectively). The subjacent 
vitellus is distinguished into several layers, (central, intermediate, 
and cortical), ana contains yolk elements of three distinct kinds, 
while the enveloping protoplasm has a distinctly Teticulatcd and 
fibrillar structure, like the stroma of so many animal and vegetable 
cells. The germinal vesiclo is practically homogeneous save that 
the portion surrounding its eccentric germinal spot is distinguished 
into an investing portion or spherical envelope, the “ prothyalo- 
soma,” and an “ accessory portion,” which usually contains one or 
two “pseudo-nucleoli.” In the ripe egg Van Beneden describes 
new complexities within the germinal spot; this consists of 
two juxtaposed quadrilateral disks, each containing four chromatin 
globules, united by a substance having less affinity for colouring 
matter. Hadiating from theso two disks, acliromatin threads 
arise in the protliyalosoma, but stress is laid on the fact that no 
grouping of tire chromatin elements into a star-like figure takes 
place. The spherical shape of tlio germinal spot is now modified 
by the intrusion on each sido of a largo homogeneous droplet from 
tlio vitellus into tho protliyalosoma, so that in optical section it 
comes to have a T-shapc, the accessory' portion being mainly 
compressed to form tho stalk of the T. At this stage the 
spermatozoon usually commences to work its way into the ovum, 
but does uot yet affect the germinal vesicle or germinal spot, which 
proceed to tlio formation of polar globules. Tho T-sliaped gradually 
passes into the “ypsiliform ” figure, so called from its resemblance 
to the Greek T. Its steadily diverging branches, which are formed 
from tlio prothyalosonia, move upwards till tlioy reach the surface 
of the vitellus, their fibrillar structure already noted meanwhile 
becoming well marked. Each bundle bears one of the two groups 
of four chromatin globules which compose the germinal spot. 



Next the vertical branch of the ypsiliform figure swings upwards 
to tho surface, and a new branch is formed ns a continuation of 
tho same line ; tlio whole figure is thus cross-shaped, with the 
protliyalosoma in the centre, hut this cross soon disappears, leaving 
tho protliyalosoma with its two chromatin groups. These arc 
now divided, by a plane tangential to tho surfaco of tho vitcllns, 
into two equal parts, and the upper of these, containing of courso 
half the protliyalosoma with half of each of the two chromatin 
disks, becomes tho first polar globulo. Van Beneden lays great 
stress on the fact that tins piano of division is not transverse to 
the oblique spindle formed by' tlio diverging branches of the T, ns 
was to be expected from the views of all previous observers, but on 
the contrary is parallel to it. 

The remaining portion of the protliyalosoma with its two 
chromatin disks, together with the surrounding protoplasm, now 
proceeds to tho separation of the second polar vesicle. Despite 
differences in detail, tho essential facts are tho same : a spindle 
with a star-like figure at each end is formed; this at first lies radially 
in tho vitellus, but afterwards becomes superficial, and its division 
takes place as before by an axial not an equatorial plane. 

A still later and also elaborate disenssion is duo to Sabatier 
(18S4). While combating the peculiar views suggested by 




Vcismann and others as to the polar globules of Insects (as that 
they re-enter the ovum to form the rudiments of the future repro- 
ductive organs), lie admits that they may ho emitted at both poles 
of the ovum, and may either break up, be reabsorbed, or even in 
somo cases form peculiar structures surrounding the ovnm(c.gr., the 
follicular cells of Ascidians). He describes in Buceinwn , &c., the 
extrusion of somewhat amoeboid masses of 
clear protoplasm at several distinct points 
and frequently without the appearance of 
any nuclear spindle ; and these may oven re- 
peatedly divide. Ho holds that tho centri- 
fugal extrusion of elements from ova is much 
more general than is usually recognized, and f»g. 12 (after Sabatier).— 
distinguishes these into three kinds : — (1) 

“globules precoccs, which usually go to ofpolargiobulosandthc 
form the elements of the follicle ; (2) “ glob- associated elevation of 
ules tardifs,” which appear later; and (3) clear protoplasm, 
truo polar vesicles, which alone are associated with kary’okinetic 
changes of the nucleus. 

Like Van Beneden, he notes that polar vesicle formation is not 
strictly comparable to ordinary cell-division in being not trans- 
verse but longitudinal to tho nuclear spindle. 

From tin's point little advance lias been made, though careful 
reviews of tho subject are due to Flemming, J. T. Cunningham, and 
others. (13) 


Fertilization or Impregnation of the Ovum . — The funda- 
mental generalization noav so familiar — that the process of 
fertilization for plant and animal alike lies in the material 
union of both sexual products — although said to have 
been propounded byAlcmreon (580 B.C.), and even described 
by Hartsoekcr (1750), is pointed out by Hensen to be 
essentially due in the first place to the experimental re- 
searches on plant hybridization of Kolrenter (1761). Jacobi 
soon afterwards artificially fertilized the eggs of Trout and 
Salmon, but the most important and really convincing 
work was that of Spallanzani (1780), who experimented on 
tho Frog, Tortoise, and Bitch. He unfortunately, however, 
concluded that spermatozoa might be absent without pre- 
venting fertilization, and ascribed all fertilizing powers to 
their fluid medium, so establishing an error which required 
for its elimination many successive researches. Prdvost 
and Dumas (1S24) showed that filtration really deprived 
the seminal fluid of its powers. Martin Barry (1843) 
actually observed spermatozoa within the zona pellucida 
of the Babbit’s ovum ; Leuckart (1849) repeated both pre- 
ceding observations in the Frog; Nelson (1S52) observed 
the entrance of the spermatozoa into the ovum of 
Asearis ; while Keber (1853) discovered the micropyle in 
the ovum of tho Mussel, and watched the passage of the 
spermatozoon through it into the yolk. It only remained 
for theso results to be confirmed by the high authority of 
Bischoff and Allen Thomson (1854); and the knowledge 
of tho subject thus reached its second stage, where it 
practically remained for nearly twenty years. 

Aided by tho advance of histological technique, a new 
plane was reached (1875-76) by tho brilliant researches 
of Yan Beneden on the ovum of the Babbit, and of O. 
Hertwig and Fol on Eehinoderm ova. The spermato- 
zoon 1 was thus shown not to disappear into the yolk, but 
to form from its head or nucleus the “ male pronucleus,” 
which meets and fuses with tho “ female pronucleus,” as 
the germinal vesicle is termed, after the extrusion of the 
polar body. This new “conjugation-nucleus” soon ex- 
hibits karyokinotic changes and divides, and the segmenta- 
tion of the ovum rapidly progresses. 

As a full account of these and other papers up to 1880 is given 
by Balfour ( Embryology , vol. i.), it will suffico to note the more 
important subsequent researches, especially us those, though with 

1 That, though more than one spermatozoon may pass through the 
vitelline membrane, only one normally enters the vitellus and becomes 
a male pronuclcns has been well mndo out by Hertwig, Fol, and 
others. In the rare cases where more spermatozoa than one force 
an entrance, Fol has observed tbe monstrous double segmentation of 
the ovum, and argues forcibly for the hypothesis that we have to 
look ih this process of “polyspermy” for the explanation of numer- 
ous tcratologicul and pathological changes. 

xx. — 53 
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Oscar Hcrtwig hail clearly enunciated in 18T5 that “ fertilize ton 
defends uponthe conjugation of two sexually differentiated nuclei 
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successively controverted these views, Hertwig s account of the 
nrocSs miy safely be retained, at any rate with the slight modi- 
fication wasted on by Flemming, who prefers _to ^«nbo the con- 
iniation-nttcletts as arising from the union of the chromatin 
a male with that of & female nuclear body. 

In Van Beneden's work on the fecundation of Jscnris_ the 
penetration of a single spermatozoon into the vitdlns and its 
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nortional to the concentration of the protoplasm. Bt»- 
L„ this in mind, the varieties of segmentation are intelli- 
gible enough ; thus the unequal segmentation of the Frog’s 
01 um (fig. 15) needs no further explanation. These two 


penetration of a single spermatozoon into toe 
transmutation into the male pronuclens are copiously figured and 
described. Most important, however, is perhaps lus account oi the 
formation and segmentation of the conjugation-nucleus. il'c 
female pronuclens undergoes changes resembling those preceding 
ordinary nuclear division; so also docs the male; and the 
chromatin of each breaks up from the state of a single continuous 
and convoluted fibril into two V shaped loops _ The two pro- 
nuclear membranes now fuse ; and the resultant conjugation-nucleus 
thus contains four loops of chromatin, of which two aie male and 
two female. Each loop now undergoes longitudinal division ; a 
nuclear spindle is meanwhile forming from the achromatin substance 
of the segmentation nucleus, anil this now proceeds to divide, but 
in such wise that each of the two daughter nuclei receives two ol 
its four half loops of chromatin from the female and two fioin the 
male pronudeus. A circular furrow appears, dividing the ovum 
equatcnally ; a cell plate like that of a vegetable cell an'es in the 
same plane ; and the two first blastomeres are soon completelj 
formed, and proceed to redivide in the same way. 

The results of ITussbaum are essentially similar so far as they 
go; Strasbmger’s recent work summarized below contains a 
thorough confirmation of these accounts of the process of fecunda- 
tion so far as plants are concerned; while most recently (1885) 
0. Hertwig has re-stated his original theoxem with a discussion of 
its physiological aspects and consequences. (14) 

Segmentation of the Ovum . — The process of segmenta- 
tion has already been repeatedly mentioned. As with 
the other histological problems presented by the orum : 
our knowledge of its minute details is in a somewhat 
unsettled yet rapidly advancing state, due to the pro 
gress of the wider inquiry into cell structure and cell 
division in general. The essential correspondence of the 
changes to be observed in the conjugation-nucleus and 
yolk with those of ordinary cell-division (see Protozo 
vol. xix. p. 833, fig. 1) has been worked out by many 
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preceding types, * tt segmentation is complete, were 

distinguished by Remak ns “lioloblastic, and were long 
looked upon as wholly distinct from “meToblastic ova 
like that of Fowls or most Fishes, in which segmentation 
is partial, i.e., confined 
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lie. 14— Regular segmentation of ovum (after Cegonbatu) 

observers, and Van Beneden’s more inmate account of 
the process is summarized above. Our knowledge of its 
external features is of much older date, and has been com- 
paratively recently brought together by Balfour (JSInbrgo- 
foffPt i-> chap, iii.); the present limits permit only the 
briefest summary. 

^h® simplest case — -that of small ova destitute of 
food-yolk, the ovum divides by a vertical plane into two 
segments or blastomeres, each of these again into two, and 


to n small area of the 
surface of the jolk. 

Balfour’s law*, how- 
ever, explains those 

cases as onl} an ex - Jtc lc (Bncr n^rour) twtion of .icicIwIdr 
numeration of the pre- <>, nr n of an I h<nobnnch, showing ircrolili'tlc 
C pX na case due to «eemenM«l<m, a, ort.cil section of rintruliel- 
ceding case, auc ,micwiia»«»» 

the greater accumula- 

tion of food-yolk, and the consequent check to segmenta- 
tion at the lower or vegetative pole. Another form of 
partial segmentation ispiesonted by many Arthropods, m 
which the yolk occupies a central position within the oi urn, 
and three varieties of this “ centrolecithal process are dis- 
tinguished — equal, unequal, and superficial. 

"While the ontogenetic process of segmentation in 
geneial and of regular segmentation in particular is usu- 
ally regarded as being a recapitulation of the phylogenetic 
development of the primitive j\lcta:oon from its Protozonn 
ancestor, the vast nutritive importance of the food-yolk, 
and the consequent high variability of its qunntity in 
relation to the habits and circumstances both of parent 
and offspring, render its wide variations in detail a totally 
unsafe guide to affinities. A single genus may, in fact, 
exhibit extreme forms. (11) 

3. SI STL JIATIC A>1> GENERA! EMBRYOLOGY. 

While it is impossible to compress within the limits of 
the present article the subject-matter of a full treatise on 
embryology, an attempt must be made to touch in turn 
upon (1) the empirical facts, (2) the concrete inductions, 
and (3) the abstract generalizations of development. 

1. A sketch of the history of this branch of the science 
is given under Embryology (q.r.), while for detailed infor- 
mation as to the division aud differentiation of the ovum 
in each gioup, and ns to the more or less marked changes 
by which the resulting embiyonic forms assume the adult 
organization, the leader must be leferred to the separate 
articles (Sponges, Hydrozoa, IIollbsca, &c.), ns well ns 
to the classical work of Balfour. The more important 
empirical facts need thus only the briefest outline. 

Protozoa. —Since tlie jonng Protozoan, whatever its mode of 
origin fiom the parent foim iim be, rare!}* differs from tho latter 
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except in size and phase of cell-life, there is little to be noted here 
in regard to the development of the group, except in snob cases as 
Katallacla and Volvocincee, where a primitive attempt towards a 
more or less temporary multicellular form affords us a first hint of 
the Metazoan segmentation of the ovum. 

Dicycmida. — In this degenerate and still somewhat problematical 
intermediate group the asexually produced ovum segments to 
form an embryo of great simplicity, where a few outer (ectodermal) 
cells cluster round a single inner (endodermal) one, and where we 
thus find the first differentiation of the embryo into the cell-layers 
constantly exhibited in the succeeding groups, though it is unsettled 
whether this represent the incipient or the degenerate Metazoan 
type. 

Porifcra. — Ina calcareous Sponge, such as Sycandra, the fertilized 
amoeboid ovum segments within the parent to form a hollow 
blastosphere, most of the cells of which aro clear and ciliated, and 
partially cover a number of larger granular cells, — the future 
eudoderm and ectoderm respectively. In the free-swimming 
embryo the latter nutritive cells increase rapidly in size, and, 
growing ultimately over the locomotor and respiratory ciliated 
cells, cause them to become invaginated to form the endoderm. 
This invagination resulting in the obliteration of the “segmen- 
tation cavity” and the formation of the “gastrula” stage is 
perfected as the young Sponge settles down and becomes fixed 
by processes from tlie amceboid ectoderm cells. The cilia of 
the endoderm disappear ; the blastopore is obliterated ; between 
ectoderm and endoderm there appears a third germinal layer or 
mesoderm, and in it the calcareous spicules of the Sponge are 
developed. A perforation at the top of the inverted gastrula 
forms the cxhalont aperture ; peripheral inhalent pores also arise ; 
' and this renewed exposure of the endoderm cells to direct contact 
with the water is followed by their return to the ciliated form. See 
SrONGES. 

Coslcntcra. — The generally equal segmentation of the ovum, ro- 
sults as usual in a solid or hollow morula. Tlio formation of the 
‘ two layers, as in some other groups, may occur either by invagina- 
' tion, as above described, or by a process of separation of inner from 
outer, termed delamination. In most Coslcntcra the tissues which 
in higher groups are strictly mesodermal originate from the direct 
differentiation of the two primary layers. Tho larval form most 
constant in the Cmlcnlcra is the planula (sea Hydrozoa, vol. xii. 

‘ p. 557). It is ciliated, two-layered, almost cylindrical, with a rudi- 
mentary digestive cavity, generally closed. For discussion of the 
alternation of generations so characteristic of many Ccelenterates 
see Hydrozoa and Sex. 

Vermes. — The development of the unjointed Worms is too varied 
to admit of general summary. In some we find illustration of 
that mode of gastrula formation (cpibolic), so common in higher 
groups, where, owing to the largo size of tho food-packed endoderm 
cells, an actual invagination is impossible, but tho ectoderm cells 
grow round the others and thus como to enclose them as in the 
• more primitive process. In such a typical higher Worm os 
Lumbrieus, tho segmentation, which varies in regularity according 
to the species, results in the formation of a blastosphere with 
readily distinguishable ectoderm anrl endoderm ; the invagination of 
’ the latter results in a somewhat cylindrical gastrula. The blasto- 
pore narrows anteriorly to form tho permanent mouth, while in 
some other Chietopods a similar narrowing in the opposite direction 
forms not the month but tho anns. Tho mesoderm appears very 
early in the form of posteriorly situated cells on each side of the 
middle line, and soon two mesoblastic hands aro formed oxtond- 
’ ing to the mouth. These are subsequently divided into blocks or 
somites, tbe anterior and posterior walls of two adjacent blocks 
'uniting to form the cross partitions of tho adult Worm, while tho 
outer and innerwalls form respectively the somatic and splanchnic 
layers. The ventral nerve cord results from tho sinking in and 
union of two epiblastic thickenings, developed one oh each sido of 
a ventral furrow, while tho supra-oesophagcal ganglion has a 
distinct origin from a dorsal thickening. The somewhat isolated 
Sagilta affords good illustration of the formation of the body- 
' cavity from two lateral lobes of tlio arclienteron. The simple 
euteric cavity normally formed exhibits anteriorly a division into 
n middle lobe and two sido pouches uniting behind in the singlo 
cavity T . The middle lobe is separated off from lateral and 
posterior cavities as a blind tube which afterwards forms tho 
alimentary canal; the side pouclios form the body -cavity (see 
Tapeworms, Planarians, Nemertinks, Annelida, &c.). 

JEchinodcrmata. — The generally uniform segmentation results in 
a blastosphere, usually elongated in tbe direction of tho axis of 
invagination. A gastrula is formed by normal invagination, in the 
course of which amceboid cells are. budded off from tho two sides 
of tho advancing depression to form the mesodermic musculaturo 
and connective tissue of tho adult. The blastopore forms the 
larval anus, which does not always persist; the larval mouth is per- 
manent, and is the result of an independent ectodermic invagina- 
tion meeting tho arclienteron. The coelom or body-cavity, with 
its mesodermic lining, arises from a paired or singlo outgrowth 
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of the arclienteron, and the water-vascular vesicle which comes 
•to lio round the oesophagus las a similar origin. For an outline 
of the nature of the larval forms and the passage of the embryonie 
organs into those of the adult the reader is referred to Eoiiino- 
DERMATA. 

Arthropoda. — The interesting Pcripatus (see Myriapoda, vol. 
xvii. p. 116) exhibits in its development phenomena, such as that 
of the elongated blastopore gradually closing from tho middle, so as 
to leave mouth and anus, and that of the surrounding nerve cord, 
which suggest affinities through tho whole animal kingdom from 
Ccelcntcra on the one hand to Vertebrates on the other ; but of 
these discussion is still far from ended. The development of the 
Insect ovum illustrates what is termed centrolecitlial segmentation, 
where a single uniform layer of superficial cells encloses a nucleated 
but undivided central yolk mass. The blastoderm becomes 
thickened ventrally; and along the middle line of the ventral - 
plate there appears a groove which is the seat of the mesoderm 
formation. The development of the Vertebrate amnion i 3 recalled 
■by tho formation of two enveloping membranes from folds of 
tho blastoderm, which arch over and conlesce over the ventral 
plate, and at the same time spread upwards to cover the dorsal 
integument from which they aro eventually separated. Both 
disappear through absorption or rupture either before or during 
hatching. The mesoderm is divided into two lateral bands, and 
these into hollow somites, which together form the perivisceral 
cavity. As usual tho outer layer of mesoderm follows the ecto- 
derm, the inner the endoderm, which probably arises from a 
secondary segmentation of the yolk. The ventral plate extends 
to a slight extent dorsally both before and behind, and on it 
tho appendages appear as hollow outgrowths of ectoderm and endo- 
derm. The ventral nerve cord arises from two sunken thickenings 
of ectoderm, the trachea* as invaginations of tho same. The 
middle section of the alimentary tract is formed from endoderm, 
tho anterior and posterior portions from ectodermic invaginations. 
For an account of larval metamorphosis, &c., see Insects. 

Crustacea. — In these the segmentation is usually centrolecitlial, 
and results in a uniform blastoderm enclosing a central yolk mass 
without traces of division. The gastrula stage is represented by 
an invagination of a patch of the blastoderm, which forms the 
endoderm, and from which tho mesodermic cells seem also to arise. 
A ventral thickening of ectoderm continuous with the invaginated 
portion forms the ventral plate on which the embryo fa mapped 
out. Along it tlie nerve cord appears as a median thickening, and 
the sense organs have as usual a similar ectodermic origin. The 
mesoderm appears to form the usual tissues (muscles, heart, &c.), 
but lias apparently less definiteness of arrangement into layers and 
somites than is usually tho case. Tho original invagination forms 
the mesenteron, and the lining endoderm colls absorb the yolk. 
The anterior and posterior portions of the alimentary tract are 
formed ns usual by subsequent independent invaginations. Much 
less proportionally fa known of the organogeny than of the very 
interesting and suggestive larval forms, for which see Crustacea. 

Mollvsca. — The typical Molluscan segmentation fa markedly 
uuequal, the disproportion between ectoderm and endoderm cells 
varying according to the proportion of food-yolk. The gastrula 
stage is more frequently reached by the growth of the ectoderm 
colls over the larger and fewer endoderm cells than by any actual 
invagination. Tlie blastopore may close apparently towards either 
tho oral or the anal extremity, forming mouth or anus or neither. 
In Cephalopoda tho segmentation is confined to a germinal disk of 
formativo material as in partially segmenting vertebrate ova, 
though there are besides cells from tbe yolk which underlie tbe 
germinal region of the blastoderm and also accompany it in its 
growth round the yolk, formiijg the inner blastodermic layer or 
yolk membrane. The mesoderm appears at the lips of tho blasto- 
pore, or in an equivalent position ; it forms a complete layer between 
ectoderm and endoderm, and within it the body cavity is formed 
usually by a definite splitting into two lay era. Tlie invaginated 
ondoderm forms the mesenteron ; and tho history of tlie formation 
‘ of tho anterior and posterior portions of tlio tract varies with the 
fato of tho blastopore. In the Cephalopoda at least, the nervous 
system appears not as usual from the ectoderm but from the meso- 
derm. The characteristic larval organs, tho sholl gland and the 
foot, are ectodermic in origin — the former arising as a thickened 
invagination on tho posterior and dorsal side of the embryo, and 
tho latter as a ventral protuberance. Further details and. larval 
changes are thoroughly treated under Mollusoa. 

Twwieaia. — The complete and generally quite equal segmenta- 
tion results in the formation of a blastosphere with a large segmenta- 
tion cavity. The cavity is obliterate!! by a normal invagination, 
and a typical gastrula fa formed. In tho formation of the nerve cord 
from tho closure of a medullary groove and of the notochord from 
a cord of cells on the dorsal wall of tho archenteron, in the appear- 
ance of respiratory slits in the anterior portion of the enteric 
cavity and of a cerebral eye, and in fact in all tlio essential features 
of their development they present the amplest evidence of their 
Vertebrate affinities and degenerate origin (see Tunioata). 
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Vertclrata .— Iho segmentation is total and equal in Amphioxas, 
total and not markedly unequal in Mammalia, total and unequal 
in Amphibia, Aeipenser, Pdromyzon, partialin Birds and Kcptiles, 
Tclcostcans and Blasmobranchs, bat the limits between these types 
are not sharply defined, being mainly determined by the store of 
food-yolk. In Amphioxvs there is no interference with the forma- 
tion of the typical gastrnla, and this form is also readily recogniz- 
able in the Amphibia, Aeipenser, and Petromyzon, where, however, 
the process of formation is less simple. At a point corresponding 
to the future Mnd end of the embryo a true invagination takes 
place, forming, however, only the dorsal wall of the archenteron, at 
the same time the ectoderm cells have been growing round the 
volk, and the floor of the enteric cavity is formed from yolk-cells. 
The blastopore is eventually closed, but a communication between 
the archenteron and the neural canal persists for some time as the 
neurenteric canal. In the Elasmobranchs and Teleosteans, though 
there is no true invagination nor recognizable gastrula form, there 
are not wanting hints of its ancestral occurrence and of homologies 
with the typical form. The comparison of the different Ichthyop- 
sidan gastrutsc with the typical form and with that of the Saurop- 
sida, and snch problems as the occurrence of an epibolic gastrula 
in Mammalia are still under discussion. The most important 
stages in the further Vertebrate development, the formation of 
the medullary groove and canal, the appearance of the notochord 
as an axial differentiation of hypoblast, the origin of the body, 
cavity from paired outgrowths from the archenteron, the occur- 
rence of gill-pouches opening externally from the throat, the ex- 
pansion of the medullary cord anteriorly to form, the vesicles of the 
brain, the ontpushing of a cerebral eye, and so on, are described 
m all text-books. (11) , 

2. But it is not enough empirically to record the ob- 
served. phenomena of reproduction in the various groups, 
primarily essential though such labours aTe; it is further 
necessary to generalize them. We should ascertain, that 
is to say, from a comprehensive and a comparative sur- 
rey, what degree of unity of structure is discovered 
actually to prevail within and among the various groups. 
Were this knowledge once definitely reached and incor- 
porated with the results of comparative anatomy and 
palaeontology, that complete conspectus of the' animal 
kingdom which is the goal to which all morphological 
inquiries converge would come clearly into view. Inch 
an exposition of the contributions of the study of de- 
velopment to morphological knowledge may evidently pro- 
ceed m either of two ways,— either by starting from the 

h thfS a T ? Uperf f a n l similaritiea which are expressed 
in the classification of the different groups, and working 
downwards towards earlier and deeper unities in the 
lanous organs and tissues j or by starting from the most 
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and physiology of the ordinary cell. Thu elucidation will be 
obviously mutual, for the analysis of the phenomena obsorved in 
the case of the highly differentiated reproductive cells, with their 
consequent greater physiological simplicity, will shed light on 
analogous phenomena in ordinary cellular and Protistan life where, 
with less differentiation, there is greater physiological complexity,— 
while such problems as the origin and import of polar globule 
extrusion, fertilization, Ac., receive some elucidation from sugges- 
tive analogies among the Protozoa. Sec Sex. (11) 

2. Segmentation . — The segmentation of the ovnm of the Metazoa 
varies in regularity and completeness throughout the groups, but 
the different types are not sharply defined from one another and 
are, as has been already noted, partially at least explicable as 
mechanically conditioned by the quantity of nutritive as opposed 
to formative material. Segmentation being only a special case of 
ordinary cell-multiplication (to which in behaviour of nuclei, &c., 
it fully corresponds), it awaits whatever elucidation may ariso out 
of the present conflict of speculation as to the physical and physio- 
logical causes of division in general. It lias further to bo compared 
on the one hand with snch cases of multiple division as are observed 
in spermatogenesis, and on the other hand, and more especially 
with the earliest attempts to form cell aggregates and so effect the 
passage from Protozoa to Metazoa. (11) 

3. Gastraa Theory .— We have seen in the development of 
the various groups how the result of segmentation is not a mere 
aggregate of cells but an integrated two-layered individual with a 
distinct enteric cavity. In 1872 Haeckel emphasized the import- 
ance of this form, and in 1875 he elaborated his “gastnea” theory 
according to which all animals mss through a gastrula stamj which 
in its typical form, resembles the ancestral Mctazoon. ife showed 
how the variously modified quasi-gastrula forms of the higher 
groans might be derived from the normal type, and corroborated 
his theory by reference to the persistence of the gastrula sta*»e in 
certain Porifcra, as well ns in those Caelcntcra and Vermes where 
the adult animal is not far above the level of the gastrula organi- 
zation. The occurrence of tho planula and the detmination nro- 
5."!*“' «■"» alongside of the invaginate gastrula is a (fiffi- 
calt) m the way of h» theory so far as it defines the primitive 
Metazoan ancestor, and this has given rise to Lankester's rival 
pinnule theory. The case on either side is fairiystated in Balfour’s 

fe'oZtfshiZthJ^ C l h3P; *£ L) - • (Recent researches on ffydrozoa 
seem to show that delamination is an extreme form of imminra 
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origin of the mesoderm, and while tlic different layers undoubtedly 
exhibit in some cases tlio possibility of differentiation into tissues 
different from those to which they usually givo oririn, yet the 
general homology of tlio layers is now indisputable. The ectoderm, 
which is indeed the primitiro sensory and protective organ, forms 
the epidermis, sense organs, and nervous system of the adult ; the 
nutritive endoderm lines the enteric cavity, &c.; and from tlio 
mesoderm are derived the muscular, vascular, and lymphatic 
systems and the greater part of the connective tissue, as also the 
excretory and generally also the generative system. Not only 
then is tlio occurrence of these tlireo layers constant, but, with few 
exceptions, so is the differentiation of each into definite systems of 
organs. This correspondence, which is of high— in most cases of 
final —importance in determining homologies, may be termed 
hornotlcnnic. See Monrnotor.y. (15) 

f>. Unity of Anatomical Structure . . — Tlie study of development 
leads, however, to the recognition of a more detailed and specific 
unity than the general one of liomodermy. For, just as the 
development of the fiower reveals the original resemblance of 
otgans which become subsequently widely differentiated, so organs 
which in tlieir adult modification seem hardly comparable arc seen 
to be moulded from one pattern when compared in their embryonic 
simplicity. The same holds good obviously of the comparison of 
organs in different animals ; organogeny* is the necessary’ foundation 
of comparative anatomy. Thus of lato years it has been demon- 
strated that the nervous system and sense organs, throughout at 
any rate the vast majority of Metaroan forms, not only constantly 
arise from the ectoderm — that is to say, aro liomodermie— bat their 
development exhibits correspondences even in detail. Recent 
studies of the development of the Vertebrate skeleton, and more 
especially of tlio skull, afTonl vivid instances of that fundamental 
unity of structure of which, in another department, the filial 
nnravelment of the complex problem of tlic structure of the 
urinogcnital organs of Vertebrates through the researches of 
Balfour and Semper is ono of the most recent and admirable 
instances. (11) . 

0. Unity of Type . — It has been the general history of classifica- 
tion both of plants and animals that arrangements based on super- 
ficial resemblance were snjtersedcd by those founded on internal 
organization, while tlic latter have been in turn cither corroborated 
or amended by tlic relationships revealed by tlie study of develop- 
ment, as from the preceding generalizations must indeed be obvious. 
Just as tlic separation of the Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons into 
two great alliances uas anatomically recognized by Ray, and cm- 
btyologically corroborated by De Jussieu, so the developmental 
studies of Von Baer led him independently to the establishment of 
tlio four great types which lmd been previously distinguished by 
the anatomical labours of Cuvier. And, apart from tho recognition 
of the morphological unities of the greater groups, it is familiarly 
known how in the case or problematical forms, such, for instaucc, 
as Cirripcdcs or Ascidians, where tlie adult organization is obscured 
by degeneration, tlic detection of tlio true relationship is duo to em- 
bryology. In proportion, too, as the recapitulation during develop- 
ment of adult structure becomes shortened and effaced, so docs the 
determination of their real affinities become difficult ; hence the 
relatively slow progress of tlie botanist towards a knowledge of tlio 
deeper affinities of his “natural orders.” (11). 

As the preceding outline of embryological detail is 
being rapidly filled up, and tlio resultant concrete gene- 
ralizations aro being more and more clearly defined, and 
also united with those of comparative anatomy and palm- 
ontology, the embryologist is rapidly approximating that 
tolerably adequate knowledge of tho morphological rela- 
tions of plants and animals alike which finds its graphic 
expression in the “ family tree ” of tho Organisata. 
While, for instance, the discrepant speculations of Semper, 
Hubrecht, Sedgwick, and others, as to tho ancestral form 
of the Chordata , afford illustration of how far wo aro 
from being able to construct a thoroughly definite genea- 
logical tree, on tho other hand no better evidence alike 
of tlic rapid stages by which our knowledge has advanced 
and of the utility of such a method of graphic nota- 
tion can he obtained than by comparing tho necessarily 
vague and hypothetical tree sketched by Haeckel only 
twenty years ago with any of its numerous and shortlived 
successors. (16) 

3. The result of the study of development is not, how- 
ever, merely to establish tho existence of such concrete 
structural unities as those just indicated, hut leads further 
to the recognition of certain abstract generalizations, ex- 
pressive of the most comprehensive conclusions which can 
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be drawn from the observed succession of developmental 
i phenomena. 

(a) Heredity . — It is an every-day observation that the 
offspring of any organism repeats the organization of the 
parent; and the very familiarity of the fact is apt to 
conceal the marvellousness of the process in which every 
egg cell develops, either directly or indirectly, into a form 
which not only resembles the parent in general and specific 
characters, but may even repeat those individual character- 
istics which arose by so-called spontaneous variation, or 
which were even impressed upon the parent by the direct 
influence of the external em xronment. Tlie difficulty of 
analysing the factors which give rise to this result, — that 
is, of understanding how the history of the developing ovum 
is determined by its constitution — the uncertainty as to 
tho degree in which acquired parental characteristics can 
be said to bo transmitted, the absence in fact of any 
established causal explanation of tho resemblance between 
offspring and parent, in specific and individual characters, 
does not of course affect the fact. Although, in analysing 
the popular generalization that “ like begets like,” it may 
eventually bo shown how much of that likeness may be 
due to the hammering of the same environmental forces 
which formerly played upon the parent, a mysterious 
transmission of properties has still to be accounted for, and 
interpreted in terms of the physiological and morphological, 
the chemical nnd physical, composition and properties of 
tlie germinal matter of parent and offspring. To explain 
this mystery, various “theories of heredity” have been from 
time to time propounded ; from the present purely morpho- 
logical point of view it suffices here, however, to note the 
fact of heredity, leaving the discussion of its rationale to 
its more natural place at the outset of the article Varia- 
tion- AN'D SELECTION'. (6) 

(b) Von Baer’s Law . — In comparing tho degree of 
organization attained by different forms, we aro accustomed 
to distinguish the general morphological ground-plan con- 
stant throughout tho group from tho detailed histological 
differentiation or elaboration of the various organs. Great 
histological simplicity may co-cxist with a high general 
morphological plnn, and vice versa. A survey of tho 
animal and vegetable kingdom reveals a branching and 
ascending series of increasingly complex ground-plans, 
while, in any of the groups determined by these, similar 
branching series more and more highly differentiated in 
detail aro to bo distinguished. Von Baer (1828) was the 
first to discern tho embryological aspect of this law of pro- 
gress, and to show that, in the development alike of the 
organism and of its component parts, there was a progress 
from tho simple to the complex, from the general to tho 
special. Thus, in the development of one of the higher 
Mammalia, those characters which are common to the low- 
est Vertebrates aro at first alone distinguishable. Thence 
the embryo passes through stages resombling those of 
successively higher forms, till the general Mammalian type 
is reached, this again passing through higher and less 
general stages till tho specific characters finally make their 
appearance; and this progressive differentiation from gene- 
ral to special holds equally of the histological differentia- 
tion of the organs. Von Baor guarded against the error 
involved in many popular versions of his generalization, 
by maintaining that the developing embryo resembled, not 
tlio adults, but merely the embryos of lower forms ; and, 
although ho narrowed his proposition to the limits of the 
great groups, denying, for example, any resemblance 
between Vertebrate embryos and those of any Invertebrate 
type, this must bo admitted a thoroughly legitimate 
reserve when wo consider tlic actual state and practical 
possibilities of embryological research at the time. The 
real value and import of Von Baer’s law, however, could 
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not be appreciated until the parallel between this 
develoi>raeDtal progress and the advance of anatomical type 
which had been exposed by Cuvier received its rational 
explanation at the hands of Darwin. {17) 

(c) JIaecM's “PioycneGc Law.” — While Yon Baer was the 
first to appreciate the value of embryology in its relation 
to classification and comparative anatomy, we are indebted 
to Haeckel for the detailed application of the Darwinian 
theoiy to the phenomena of embryology and the conse- 
quent restatement of Von Baer’s law in its developed form. 
In his Generdle Morphologic (1SG6) he formulates the 
“fundamental law of development” { biogcnetisch.es Grund- 
ijesrtz). Introducing the term “ ontogeny ” to denote the 
development of the individual organism, and “pliylogeny ” 
to express the historic evolution of the “ phylon " or tribe, 
he affirms that “ ontogeny is an epitome of phylogeny,” or, 
more explicitly, “ the organism recapitulates in the short 
and rapid course of its individual development the most 
important of those form-modifications undergone by the 
successive ancestors of the species, in the course of their 
long and slow historic evolution, and the causal relation of 
the two histories is to be explained in terms of heredity 
and adaptation. When these are thoroughly analysed, it 
will be possible to say that the phylogeny is the mechanical 
cause of the ontogeny.” 

Much as Yon Baer had distinguished the general 
morphological ground-plan from the more detailed differ- 
entiations of the organs, Haeckel analysed ontogeny into 
(«) the “ palingenetic” process, in which the truly ancestral 
characters conserved by heredity are reproduced in de- 
velopment, and (6) the “ kenogenetic ” process, or modified 
evolution, to which are due those non-primitive characters 
n Inca have resulted in consequence of a secondaiy adapta- 
tion of the embryo to the peculiar conditions of its own 
environment. The true recapitulation is constantly liable 
to be disguised, not outy by the frequent occurrence of that 
abbreviated and more direct ontogeny which the need for 
economy tends alike to originate and 7 to conserve, but by 
the ^tion of these kenogenetic processes. Hence the 
corollary that “the ontogenetic recapitulation of the 
phylogeny is the more perfect the more the palingenetic 
process is conserved by heredity, and the more Serfect 
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Whilst, underlying the whole, the Fish-in its simplest Myxinoid 
form could be traced in morphological hieroglyphics.” (17) 

(d) Spencer on Development , — The most generalized 
treatment of embryology is that of Spencer, who, after 
carefully distinguishing mere growth in bulk from de- 
velopment of structure, points out that development takes 
place primarily around a central point, as in the lowest 
and chiefly unicellular organisms. Central development 
is either unicentral or multicentral, while, according as the 
insubordination to a single centre, implied in the latter, 
case, is more or less thorough, the organism is of irregular 
form many Algie), and so may readily even become 
discontinuous. From central’ we pass insensibly to axial 
development, and this may be uniaxial or multiaxial. 
Here, too, development may be continuous or discontinuous, 
familiar instances of both being furnished by man y animals 
and plants. The fundamental importance of these simple 
conceptions to the adequate treatment alike of the pro- 
blems of individuality (c/. Mobphology) and of the nature 
of the reproductive process is justly to be insisted upon, 
for the definition of reproduction as but a discontinuous 
growth and development finds here its origin and justi- 
fication. 

Spencer, moreover, expresses Yon Baer’s essential law in 
yet more general phrase “Development is a change from 
an incoherent indefinite homogeneity to a coherent definite 
heterogeneity.” The relation of ontogeny to phylogeny is 
not overlooked, and a yet farther parallel advance in dif- 
ferentiation of the organism from its environment is illus- 
trated alike in structure and form, in chemical composition 
and specific gravity, in temperature and self-mobility. The 
deductive interpretation of these laws is also cautiously 
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H Eepboduction op Plants. 

The various modes by which plants are reproduced may 
be conveniently classified in two groups, namely, vege- 
tative multiplication and true reproduction, the distinction 
between tlicm being this, that, whereas in the former the 
production of the new individual may bo effected by 
organs of the most various kinds, in the latter it is always 
effected by means of a specialized reproductive cell. This 
distinction will become apparent in the following discus- 
sion. 

Multi- Vegetative Multiplication . — The simplest case of vege- 
plication tative multiplication is afforded by unicellular plants. 
•cUultir ^ ieu cell which constitutes the body of the plant has 
plants, by attained its limit of size, it gives rise to two, either by 
division ; division or gemmation ; the two cells then grow, and at 
the same time bccomo separated from each other, so that 
eventually two new distinct individuals are produced, each 
of which precisely resembles the original organism. A 
good example of this is to bo found in the gemmation of 
the Yeast plant. This mode of multiplication is simply 
the result of the ordinary processes of growth. All plant- 
cells thus grow and divide at some time of their life j 
but, whereas in a multicellular plant the products of 
division remain coherent, and add to the number of the 
cells of which the plant consists, in a unicellular plant they 
ot higher separate and constitute new individuals. In more highly 
plants by organized plants vegetative multiplication may be effected 
tin'* of k.v the separation of the different parts of the body from 
tncmU-'rs. each other, each such part subsequently developing the 
misring members and thus constituting a new individual. 
This takes place spontaneously, and in a marked manner 
in Mosses. The main stem gradually dies away from be- 
hind forwards ; the lateral branches thus become isolated, 
and constitute new individuals. 

Vege- Tbe remarkable regenerative capacity of plant-members 
tative i s largely made use of for tlic artificial propagation of 
Kprmlne* pf ail ts. A branch removed from a parent-plant will, 
cntttiws. un ^ er appropriate conditions, develop roots, and so con- 
stitute a new plant; this is the theory of propagation by 
“cuttings." A portion of a root will similarly develop 
one or more shoots, and thus give rise to a now plant. 
An isolated leaf will, in many cases, produce a shoot and 
n root, in a word, a new plant ; it is in this way that 
Begonias, for instance, arc propagated. The production 
of new plants from the leaves occurs also in nature, as, for 
Vlvi- instance, in the so-called “ viviparous ” plants, of wliich 
parous Jtryophylhm cnlycimim (Crassulaccio) and many Ferns 
P an s. (Nephrodium [AtMfraw] Filir-mas , Atplcnium ( Athyrium] 
Filix-fomina, and other species of Asplenium) arc 
examples. An interesting case of the vegetative develop- 
ment of new individuals from other plant-organs is afforded 
by Strasburger’s observations on Coelrbogync itinfoiia , 
Funkia, Fcthoscordum fragrant, and Citrus ; he found. 
Embryos namely, that in these plants, an adventitious formation of 
formed by embryos takc3 place by budding from the tissue of the 
budding. nU cellu3 bounding the embryo-sac. But it is in the 
Mosses, of all plants, that the capacity for vegotativo 
propagation is most widely diffused. Any part of a moss, 
whether it be tbe stem, the leaves, the rhizoids, or the 
sporogonium, is capable, under appropriate conditions, of 
giving rise to filamentous protonema on wbicb now moss- 
plants are then developed ns lateral buds. 

In a largo number of plants we find that provision i3 
made for vegetative multiplication by the development of 
Soredia of more or less highly specialized organs. In Lichens, for 
lichens, instance, there are the soredia, which are minute buds of 
the thallus containing both algal and fungal elements; 
these arc set freo on the surface in large numbers, and 
each grows into a thallus. In tlio Clinracem there are the 


bulbils or "starch-stars" of Cham stelligera, which are Bulbils, 
underground nodes, and the branches with naked base 
and the pro-embryonic branches found by Pringsheim on old 
nodes of Chara fragilis. In the Mosses small tuberous 
bulbils frequently occur on tbe rhizoids, and in many 
instances (Bryum annotinum, Aulaconmion androgymtm, 
Tctrapliis pellvcida, &c.) stalked fusiform or lenticular 
multicellular bodies containing chlorophyll, termed gmm.se, Gemmm 
are produced on the shoots, either in the axils of the leaves 
or in special receptacles at the summit of the stem. 

Gemmre of this bind are produced in vast numbers in 
Marcbantia and »Lunularia among the Liverworts. 

Similar gemmre are also produced by the prothallia of 
Ferns. In some Ferns (e.g., Kephrolepis luberosa and A r . 
nndnlata) the buds boruo on the leaves or in their axils- 
become swollen and filled with nutritive materials, con- 
stituting bulbils which fall off and give rise to new plants. 

This conversion of buds into bulbils which subserve 
vegetative multiplication occurs also occasionally among 
Phanerogams, as, for instance, in Lilium hdbifemm. But 
many other adaptations of the same kind occur among 
Phanerogams, notably among annuals. Bulbous plants, Bulbs, 
for instance, produce each year at least one bulb or conn corns, 
from which a new plant is produced in the succeeding 
year. In other cases, as in the case of the Potato, tubers tu w ‘ 
are developed from subterranean shoots, each of which 
in the following year gives rise to a new individual. In 
other cases, again, as in Dahlia, Thladiantha dubia, & c., 
tuberous swellings arc found on the roots, from each of 
which a new individual may spring. 

True liepro'iuction . — rt was mentioned above that the structure 
true reproduction of plants is effected by specialized cells ; ot spores, 
these cells may be generally designated spores. The 
structure of a spore is essentially this : it consists of a 
nucleated mass of protoplasm, enclosing starch or oil as 
reserve nutritive material, usually enclosed by a cell-wall. 

In those cases in which the spore is capable of germinating 
immediately on its development the cell-wall is a single 
delicate membrane consisting of cellulose; but in those 
cases in which the spore may or must pass through a 
period of quiescence before germination the wall becomes 
thickened and may consist of two layers, an inner, the 
cndosporc, which is delicate and consists of cellulose, and 
an outer, tho exospore, which is thick and rigid, frequently 
darkly coloured and beset externally with spines or bosses, 
and which consists of cutin. In some few cases among 
the Fungi multicellular spores are produced ; these 
approximate somewhat to tho gemma; mentioned above os 
highly specialized organs for vegetative multiplication. 

In some cases, particularly among the Alga; and also in 
some Fungi (Peronosporere, Saprolegnieie, Myxomycetes, 
Chytridiacere), spores are produced which are for a time 
destitute of any cell-wall, and are further peculiar in that 
they are motile, and are therefore termed zoospores ; they v 
move, sometimes in an amoeboid manner by the protrusion 
of pscudopodia, but more frequently they are provided 
with one, two, or many, delicate vibratilo protoplasmic 
filaments, termed cilia, by tho lashing of which the spore 
is propelled through the water. The zoospore eventually 
comes to rest, withdraws its cilia, surrounds itself with a 
cell-wall, and then germinates. 

Spores aro developed in various ways, and a prefix is in 
many cases added to tho word “spore” to indicate the 
nature of tho process of development. Leaving details for Spores 
subsequent discussion, wo will now confine our attention formed 
to tlie main fact that all spores are developed in one or other e,tlier . 
of two ways, either asmtally or sexually. In the former ®® xun 5 
case a single reproductive organ gives rise to cells which asexual! 
aro capable, each by itself, of developing into a new 
organism ; such an organ is an asexual reproductive organ, 
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Asexual and such cells are asexually produced spores. In the 
and latter case the reproductive organs are such that they ^ 

sexual no(i singly give rise to cells capable, each by lt ® > 

or B MS - developing into a new organism. These are sexual repro- 
ductive organs. In some instances the sexual organ does 
not give rise to reproductive cells at all until it has 
received into itself more or less of the protoplasmic 
contents of another different, at least physiologically, 
sexual organ; and the cells which it then produces are 
capable, each by itself, of developing into a new organism. 
In others the sexual organ produces reproductive cells 
without any such previous fusion of protoplasm, but the 
cells thus produced are incapable, each by itself, of 
developing into a new organism. Such cells are sexual 
reproductive cells. It is only by the fusion of two such 
cells, physiologically different, that a reproductive cell is 
formed which is capable of developing into a new organism. 
The fusion either of the protoplasmic contents of two 
different sexual organs or of two different sexual cells 
constitutes the sexual process. It may take place, 
according to circumstances, either within the organs or, 
in those cases in which sexual cells are produced and are 
set free, externally to them. The resulting cells are 
sexually produced spores. 

In some exceptional cases the normal production, sexual or 
asexual, of spores does not take place, but the new organism is 
developed vegetatively from the parent. When the sexual 
Apogamy production of spores is suppressed, the case is one of apogamy ; 
and when the asexual production of sjrnres is suppressed, the enso is ono 
apospory. of apospory. The following are instances of apogamy : in certain 
Ferns {Ptcris cretica, Aspidiumfalcalum) tho prothallinm produces 
no sexual organs, but the fern-plant rises ’vegotativdy as a bnd 
upon it. Apospory has been observed to occur in Mosses and in 
some Ferns {Athyrium. Filix-fimina, Polyslickum aagulare) s in 
Mosses a new plant may be developed vegetatively from tho 
tissue of the sporogonium ; in Athyrium the sporangium, instead 
of producing spores, develops into a fern-prothailium. In the 
Chances apospory appeals to be the rale. Apogamy and apospory 
will be more fully discussed subsequently in connexion with tho 
subject of alternation of generations. 

Asexual Reproduction. — Reproduction by means of 
asexually produced spores is common to nearly all 
families of plants. It is wanting, among the Algse, in 
the Conjugate, the Fucace©, and the Clmracere ; among 
the Fungi, in a few Peronspore© (Pytliium vexans, Arto- 
trogus), in Ancylisies Closterii, in Aplanes Brannii, among 
the Saprolegnieoe; and, among the Aacomycetes, in Erc- 
mascus, Sordaria (Hypocopra), A embolus furfuraceus, 
Ptjronema (Peziza) conjluens, Gynmoascus, the Collemacem, 
and most other Lichen-Fungi. 

Develop- In the simplest case the spore is developed from a 
of single cell of the plant, which surrounds itself with tho 
^ characteristic thick wall This occurs only in plante of 
low organisation ; Nostoc and Bacillus are examples of it 
In other cases the contents of the cell undergo division, 
each portion of the protoplasm constituting a spore. 
Examples of this are afforded, among unicellular plants, 
by least and Protococcus, and in multicellular plants by 
the Confervacem, the Ulvacem, and some Floride®. 

Spor- In tins case each cell, the protoplasm of which divides 
"I?* to form spores, may be regarded as a rudimentary 
reproductive organ of the nature of a sporangium. In 

S f l organ f ed . P lants special organs aredifferen- 
tiatai for the production of spores. In the majority of 
Mses the special organ is a sporangium, that is, a hollow 

S tb Thantb n en °4 r b 0£ the spores are developed. 
thJ the sporangium is a single cell In 

e Muscme© it is a multicellular capsule : in Biccia in 

the intpnf of . the is simple, the whole of 


the Ferns, Equisctacem, and Lycopodiaccse the sporangium 
is multicellular, but simple in structure. This is true also 
in tho Rhizocarpic and in the Ligulatm (hclaginella, 

Isoetes), but in these plants there is this peculiarity that 
there are sporangia of two kinds, -some, namely, winch 
produce one, or a few, large spores, macrospores, and arc 
hence termed macrosporangici) and others which give rise to 
a large number of small spores, microspores, and are hence 
termed mi erosporangid. The Phanerogams also bear two 
kinds of sporangia, which have received special names - 
tho macrosporangium, which produces only one mature 
spore, is termed tho ovule; tho microsporangmm, winch 
produces a largo number of microsporcs, is termed the 
pollen-sac. In some cases among the Fungi tho spores are Fon.j- 
not produced in the interior of a sporangium, but are U<m of 
formed by abstriction. This occurs in some Mucorini, Xwc‘ > ’ 
such ns Chretocladium, in the Ustilagincfe, tho Entomoph- tion . 
thonse, the Peronosporc®, the Ascomycctcs, the Rusts 
(Uredinem), and tho Basidiomycctes. 

Theso asexually produced reproductive cells ore com 
monly spoken of simply as spores, hut in many cases some 
addition has been made to tho word, or an altogether 
different name is applied to them, in order to mark some 
peculiarity in their mode of origin, to indicate their order 
of development, or to assign them without periphrasis to 
a particular group of plants. Thus, as has been mentioned, Temhi* 
zoospores are motile spores unprovided, for a time at least, 
with a cell-wall; stylospores arc spores which arc developed, FIWPW ’ 
not in sporangia, but by abstriction as mentioned above ; 
tetraspores is the name given to the spores of the Floride® 
to denote the fact that four spores are produced by the 
division of tho mother-cell. The umlosporcs of the 
Uredinero arc those which are produced during the 
summer, whereas the tcleutosporcs of these plants arc those 
which are formed in the autumn, at tho end of the period 
of growth. It was tho custom, at one time, to speak of 
the spores of Fungi as conidia ; and at the present time the 
macrospores and the microspores of Phnncrogams arc better 
known as embryo-sacs and pollen-grains respectively. 

Tho organs which give riso to the ascxunlly produced 
spores are usually not confined to n particular part of the 
plant in tho Thallopliytcs. Instances of this do, however, 
occur among the Ascomycetous Fungi — namely, in the 
Pyrenomycctcs. Here tho production of the stylospores Pycnldia 
takes placo in definite receptacles known as pycnidia. 

In tho vascular plants (Pteridophytn, Phanerogams), the 
development of sporangia, speaking generally, is confined 
to tho leaves. In many of tho Pteridopbyta the sporan- 
giferous leaves do not differ in appearance from the 
foliage-leaves ; but in other cases they undergo consider- 
able modification, as in the Equisctaccrc, Marsiliacea?, some 
species of Lycopodium and Selaginclla, nnd notably in the 
Phanerogams. In the Phanerogams the modification is so Nature of 
great that the sporaagiferous leaves have received special a llww 
names ; those which bear tho microsjiorangia (pollen-sacs) 
are termed tho stamens, and those which bear tho macro- 
sporangia (ovules) are termed the carpels. When tho 
sporangiferous leaves are thus modified they are usually 
aggregated together, and such an aggregate of spomngi- 
ferous leaves constitutes a jlower. 

In nearly all classes of plants No sexual 
above tho Protophyta spores arc formed by a sexual rvalue 
process; and in thoso in which no such process can be tion in 
detected its abscnco is due, not, as in tho Protophyta, to ^ 
ho fact that sexuality has not yet been developed, but to 15 
^PP^nce. The phenomena of sexual 
W vL bc most intelligibly stated by tracing 
rt. d S erent 1 ™ in divis »°HS of tho Vegetable 
Phanerogam ? 0 AJSa5> * *° Pung,> tbo ATcllc g° nitl ta ) and the 
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Tlio proiophytic Alg® are reproduced by nsoxually developed 
spores, but m sonio forms an indication is already given of tlio 
differentiation of these spores into soxual reproductive colls which 
takes place in tlio higher forms of tlio group. In Protococcus, for 
instance, zoospores nre produced, but the zoospores are not all 
precisely similar. In some cases tlio protoplasm of the cell divides 
only once or twice, tlio result being the formation of two or four 
relatively largo zoospores, macrozoospores ; in other cases tlio 
protoplasm divides a greater number of times so thnt a considerable 
number of relatively small zoospores, microzoosjiorcs, aro pro- 
duced. Fnuctionally theso zoospores are alike ; they all come to 
rest, and form new l’rotoeocci. Amongst the Confoivoidre, which 
are more highly organized plants than tlio protopliytic Algrc, wo 
find forms, of which Ulothrix may bo taken as tlio type, 
which likewise produce macrozoospores and microzoosporos in their 
cells. The macrozoospores of Ulothrix simply como to rest and 
germinate ; they are distinctly asexual spores. Tho microzoosporcs 
may also do this, but not unfretpiently they coalesco in pairs ; tho 
product of fusion, the zygospore, ns it is termed, then develops into a 
Ulothrix filament. This fusion of two similar reproductive cells— 
this conjugation, os it is termed— is one of tho simplest forms of the 
sexual process ; the zygospore is then a sexually produced sporo, 
and tho two cells which conjugate to form it are spoken of ns 
ga metes,-— ]>la noga metes when they possess cilia, aplanogamctes when 
they do not. 

Comparing Ulothrix with IVotococcus, wo sco that in both tlio 
macrozoospores are asexual reproductive cells, whereas tho micro- 
zoospores of Ulothrix exhibit an imperfect sexuality, inasmuch ns 
they may germinate without previous conjugation. The piano- 
gametes of Ulothrix arc, however, to he directly connected with 
the microzoosporcs of Protococcus; thnt is to say, tho gametes are 
to be traced back to asexual spores. This is a point of fundamental 
importance. 

Similarly, in Rottydium, one of the Siphonem, thcro aro two kinds 
of zoospores, some of which arc asexual and others sexual ; tlio 
visible difference between them is, in this case, not one of sizo, 
but the gametes have two cilia and the zoospores only’ one. 

In the conjugation which takes place in the above-mentioned 
plants tlic gametes nre quite similar in form and size, and lake an 
equal part in tlic formation of the zygospore. Tlio first indication 
of the differentiation of sexual gametes is afforded by Edo- 
atrpw silienlosus and Scytosiphon, belonging to tho PliKositore.r. 
The zoospores of these plants aro produced in • ” 1 r : •* . 

some of which aro raultilocular and others'" .’ . ‘ ■ ■ 

as only tlio zooSpores developed in the multiloculnr sporangia have 
Iwen observed to conjugate, thnt is, to bo gametes, those dcvolopcd 
in the unilocular sporangia aro probably asexual. This being so, 
the multiloculnr sporangia arc to be regarded, not ns more 
sporangia, but as sexual organs (Gamrtangia) producing sexual 
reproductive Culls. Tho process of conjugation of tho gametes is, 
according to Ilertliold, as follows : — the gametes are at first quito 
similar in every respect; some of them, however, soon withdraw 
their cilia and como to rest, whereas others remain actively 
motile ; one of the still motile gametes then coalesces with ono 
which has como to rest to form n zygospore, llic gametes in this 
case behave differently in the process of conjugation : the ono is 
passive, the other active ; the former is to ho regarded ns tho 
female, and tlic latter as the malo reproductive cell. Bnt even in 
this case the gametes, if they fail to conjugate, can germinate 
independently. 

In Cutlcria tlic sexual differentiation of tlio reproductive cells is 
inoro marked ; the male and fctnalo colls are dcvolopcd in distinct 
sporangia, which mny ho termed respectively auttieridia and 
oogonia, two malo cells being formed in each nnthcridintn, nnd ono 
female cell in each oogonium ; the female coll is considerably 
larger than tlio male, but they aro both plnnogamctcs, that is, 
conjugating cells which swim by means of cilia ; the feinnlo cell, 
however, soon withdraws its cilia and comes to rest, and then 
conjugation takes place, with the formation of a zygospore, much 
in tho samo way as in Kctocarpus dcscrilicd above. 

Tho next stago in tho soxual differentiation of tho Algic is to bo 
found in such forms ns Volvox, Vauclioria, Oidogonium, Fucus, nnd 
the Clinmcc®. In these plants, as in Cutlerin, tlio reproductive 
colls aro entirely incapable of independent germination ; they linvo 
lost altogether that characteristic property of spores ; as in Cutlcria 

also they aro developed in two kinds of ' ■ ” and 

oogonia— and tlioy aro very different froi . 1 ■' . ■' :onn, 
size, and behaviour. In most cnso3 tlio oogonium gives riso to n 
single relatively largo cell , the ooqihcrc, which is at no timo provided 
with cilia, and is not set freo from tlio oogonium ; in somo or tho 
Fucncc®, there may, howover, bo two (Pelvctia), four (Ozothnllin 
[Ascophyllnm]), or eight (Fucus) oospliercs produced in each 
oogonium, and in all the Fucncc® tho oospliercs aro set freo from 
the oogonium. Tho anthcridium gives nse to a largo number of 
small ciliated cells, tlio antlierozoids, ono of which subsequently fuses 
with tlic oosphero. Tlio coalcsconco of two such highly differen- 
tiated soxual cells is termed fertilization, to distinguish it from 
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the conjugation of similar soxual cells, and tlio product of fertiliza- 
tion is termed au oospore, to distinguish it from tho product of 
conjugation, tho zygospore. In these plants the antlierozoids 
still retain tho cssontial characters of plnnogamctcs, whereas the 
oospliercs have lost them. 

Rut it is not in all Algte that soxual reproduction is effected by Sexual 
the fusion of well-defined soxual cells. In the Floridc® the sexual reprodm. 
reproductive organs arc well differentiated. Tho malo organ is an tion of 
nntheridium which produces antlierozoids ; but theso antlierozoids Florid** 
aro peculiar in that they have no cilia, and aro surrounded by a 
cell-wall ; they are frequently, on this account, termed spcrmalia. 

The female organ is termed a procarphtm or carpogoniwm. ; it may 
consist of ono or many cells, but in all cases it consists of a pro- 
jecting filament, the _ trichogyne, and a more expanded basal 
portion. It is peculiar in that no well-defined oospliero exists 
within it. Fertilization is effected by the anthcrozoid (spermatium) 
beingpassivcly brought into contact with tho trichogyno ; complete 
fusion then takes place, tho contents of the spermatium passing 
into tlio trichogyno ; the trichogyne now withers, and changes take 
place in the basal portion of the procarpium, one or more of the cells 
termed carpogenous cells divide, and by a process of budding give 
riso to a cluster of cells whicli aro capable of germinating, and pro- 
duce new plants ; theso nre termed carposporcs. At the same time 
tho cluster of sporc3 frequently becomes surrounded by an up- 
growth of tissno ; tho mature fructification is termed a cystocarp. 

From the female organ of tho Florida® there are, then, formed, in 
consequence of fertilization, n nnmber of reproductive cells, the 
carpospotes, each of which corresponds to tho oosporo of plants 
like Fucus, Yanchcria, kc. A more detailed comparison with 
Fucus mnkes this correspondence at once apparent. In Fucus tho 
contents of tho fomnlo organ (oogonium), which is a single cell, 
divide into eight oospliercs, which nre subsequently fertilized ; in 
tlio Floridcic tliero is, before fertilization, no differentiated oosphere, 
but the organ, as a whole, is fertilized by tlio spermatium, and it 
is in this caso after, nnd not before, fertilization, ns in tlie ease of 
Fucus, that a process of cell-formation takes place in tlio female 
organ ; hence tho reproductive cells formed by the fertilized fcmnlo 
organ of tlie Floridc® aro nt once fertile, nnd correspond to the 
fertilized oospliercs (oospores) of Fucus. 

Tlie peculiarities of tho sexual reproduction of some of the 
Floridc® nre of sufficient general interest to bo mentioned here. 

In tho Coralline®, according to Solms-Laubach, tho procarpia 
aro produced several together in aconccplaclc ; it is, however, only 
tho central procarpia of tho group which nre capnblo of being 
fertilized, ami tho peripheral procarpia which prodneo carpospores. 

After tho fertilization of tho central procarpia, tho carpogenous 
cells of tlio wliolo of tho procarpia fuse together to form ono largo 
cell from the periphery of which tlio carposporcs aro produced by 
budding. 

This physiological division of labour is more marked in Dnd- 
resnaya, nnd a few other Floridcic. In tlicso plants some of tlie 
procarpia aro destitute of a trichogyno, whereas others possess thnt 
organ. Tho spermntih fertilizo thoso procarpia which possess a 
trichogyno, but tlicso procarpia do not produce carposporcs ; but 
tlicro grow out from them filaments which fertilize tho procarpia 
destitute of a trichogyne, and these then give riso to carpospores. 

Tho development of tlio carpospores in tho Banginceie (Bangia, 
Porphyra) is peculiar. Tito carpogenous cell docs not in this caso, 
ns in other Floridcic, produce spores by budding, bnt its proto- 
plasm divides into eight portions ; theso aro set freo as naked 
masses of protoplasm, which move about for a timo in an amoeboid 
innnncr ami then como to rest and surround themselves with a cell- 
wall, 

In sonic of tho higher Algic, namely, in tho Spliacclnric® and in No - 
the Laminaric®, families belonging to tlio Plircosporere, no soxual process 
process has been observed as yet ; but, as our knowledge of tlie observe 
life-history of thoso plants is imperfect, it cannot bo definitely' in some 
stated nt present that they nro entirely asexual. . Algre. 

In tho somewhat aberrant group of tlio Conjugate) tlic soxual Con- 
process is pcculinr. In tho Desmidicrannd tho Wcsocnrpe® it is jugate) 
effected in this way) that two adjacent cells, belonging usually to 
different filaments, throw out corresponding lateral protuberances 
which moot, nnd, tho intervening walls, being absorbed, form a 
canal placing tlio cavities of tlio two colls in direct communication ; 
tlio protoplasm of each cell contracts, forming an aplanognmotc, 
and travels into tlio canal, wlicro the two masses meet nnd fuse. 

This is clearly a process of conjugation, similar to that of plano- 
gamotes, nnd the product is likewise a single coll which is termed 
a zygospore. In tho Zygnomc®, of which Spirogyra is a familinr 
example, tlio process is slightly different. Hero the protoplasm of 
ono of tho two conjugating organs contracts first nnd passes over 
into tho cavity of tho other, tliero to fuse with its protoplasm. 

Turning now to tlio Fungi, wo find that in tlio simplest forms Fungi. 
(Scliizomyxotcs, Saooliaromycctcs) tliero is no trnco of soxual 
reproduction, whorens in tho higher forms, with somo exceptions, 
sexual reproductive orgnns aro present, though they nre in many 
cases fnnctionlcss, 
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The lowest Fungi in which a sexual process lias been observed 
are the Chytridiacero ( Polyphagus Euglmi n), tho Mucorini, and. the 
Entoraophthorctc. In these, when it occurs, it takes the form of 
conjugation, with tho production of zygospores. Conjugation is 
here effected in essentially the same maimer as that described 
above for the conjugation among the Alga:, by the fusion o{ two 
similar sesual organs. Conjugation of planogninefes has been 
observed by Sorokin in Tetrachytrium and in Haplocystis, pro- 
bably belonging to the Chytridinces, a fact of some interest as it 
is the only case of this form of the sesual process known in the 
Fungi. 

In Protomyces and the UBtilngineic a process takes place which 
appears to bo of a sexual nature, resembling tho conjugation of the 
lIucorinL Certain reproductive cells of an elongated form, termed 
sporidia, are produced, which becomo connected by a transverse 
canal so that they then resemble the letter H. No zygospore is 
formed, but the conjugated sporidia are its equivalent, 'fho 
question of the sexual nature of this process is still tinder discus- 
sion, but it is made highly probable by the fact that, in all fully 
investigated cases, the sporidia ore incapable of independent 
germination. 

In the allied groups of the Peroiiosporctc and Saprolegmcrc two 
kinds of sexual organs are present, male and female, which corre- 
spond to the nutheridia and oogonia of the Algie. The female 
oigan is here also termed an oogonium, and, like that of the Algw, 
it may produce one oosphero (Pcronosporcrc) or many (most 
Saprolegnieie). _ The male organ is a!so usually termed an nnflic- 
nuium, but it is sometimes spoken of as a pollinodium on account 
of tho mode in which it effects the fertilization of tho oosphero. 

In one of the plants allied to these groups— namely, in Monollc- 
Pham sphxnca, according to Comu-thc protoplasm of the 
anthendium becomes differentiated into motile anthcrozoids j this 
is the only case of the kind known among tho Fungi, In tho 
other members of these groups in which fertilization takes place 
the anthendium lies m contact with tl • ’••• * ' 

at its apex a delicate tabular outgrowth, • 
the wall of the oogonium and comes into contact with an oosphero : 

and protoplasm from thcantheridium passes 
c„ n ■ iato the oosphere and fuses with it to form an oospore, 

sexual in the Ascomycetes sexual organs are very commonlv present 

Smv f actaallr te 1^“ a / 6W Cas ™. that a scxu ^proLs has been observed 

cates. r ‘ Am sexual “»»“ diirw considerably in 

cetea. their form in the different genera. In somo (c.g., Gvtnnoascus 

Eremascus, Eurotram, Penicillinm) tho sexual OTgana are similar- 
they are unicellular or multicellular hyphm but in some the 

r rr- W, tie ^mycetesC^inti 

. in others (c.g., Erysildicm/Ascobolus, 


paraphyscs, which lie amongst the nsci, whereas others form an 
investing wall. The result is tho formation of a fructification, • 
termed an apolhccium. Within each nscus eight spores are 
formed. 

In those ABcomycctes which liavo spermatic fertilization is 
effected^ as in tlie Floridex among tho Algrc, by tho fusion of a 
spormatinm with the tricbogyno. The result is tho same as in 
Fyroncma : tho fertilized ascogonium gives rise to lijpluc which 
bear asci, and those, together with sterile liyjilnc, form a fmcti- 
fication. 

It is of interest to note the similarity between the products of 
fertilization in there Ascomycetes and in tho Floridcm. In both 
cases tho femalo organ produces no differentiated oosplicre, and in 
both cases tho product of its fertilization is a lnany-spored fmcti* 
fieatiou. It was pointed out, in speaking of tho Floridem, that 
each carnosporo is the equivalent of a fertilized oosphere (oospore) ; 
this holds good also with regard to tho car]iospores (ascosporcs) of - 
the Ascomycetes. 

It may be that a similar sexual process takes place in the other 
forms mentioned above, viz., the hrysiphen.’, Penicillinm, Sordarin, 
hut it has not been observed ; in any case, the ascogonium in 
all these plants gives nso to asci and ascosporcs, and a more or less 
com j»I ex inicfificnfirm is wmIivwI Tint iLm r- « 
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In this case that differen- 


oospheres of the Saprolegnies. In this case that differen- 
tiation of the protoplasm of the oogonium into ooplasm 
and periplasm which has been described above as occurring 
in the closely allied and completely sexual Peronospore® 
does not take place, but the whole is used m the formation 
of the oospheres. It is quite clear also that in the Sapro- 
lesmieae no sexual process takes place. In some species of 
Saprolegnia the antheridia are altogether absent, m others 
they are rudimentary, and even in those Saprolegnieie 
(some species of Saprolegnia, Achlya, Aphanomyces) in 
which the antheridia are well-developed they remained 
close! 2s o case is known of male parthenogenesis, that 
is, of the development of an individual from a male repro- 
ductive cell, among plants in which the sexual differentia- 
tion of the reproductive cells is well-marked, but there are 
instances of the kipd in more lowly organized plants. 
Thus in the Mucorini, mentioned above, one of the azygo- 
spores produced may he regarded as belonging to a male 
organ ; again, in Ectocarpns the male planogamete germi- 
nates independently as well as the female. Among plants 
the sexual organs of which do not produce specialized re- 
productive cells instances of parthenogenesis also occur. 
Thus the spores (ascospores) which are produced by the 
female organ (ascogonium) of those Ascomycetes, such as 
the Erysiphere, Pemcillium, JlelanospoTa, Xylaria, in which 
the male organ is functionless or absent can only be regarded 
as being parthenogenetically produced. 

Admitting, then, that sexual differ from asexaal 
reproductive cells in the lack of something which the 
latter possess, and which was thrown off either from the 
former or from the organs which produce them, we may 
go on to inquire what this something may be. Our in- 
formation on this point is Yery scanty, but Strasburger’s 
views throw some light upon it. He considers, namely, 
that the formative processes of the cell are regulated by 
the hyaline plasma of the nucleus— the nucleo-idioplasma, 
as he terms it ; the richer the nucleus is in this substance 
the more capable is the cell of producing new cells. The 
asexual reproductive cells are then cells the nuclei of which 
are especially rich in this substance. He considers that 
the differences between asexual and sexual reproductive 
cells is quantitative and not qualitative — that the nuclei of 
the former are rich in nucleo-idioplasma, those of the latter 
poor, either originally or by the throwing off of part of 
their substance in the mode described above. In en- 
deavouring to account for the further differentiation of 
sexual reproductive cells into male and female, it seems 
natural to suggest that the respective nuclei have under- 
gone a qualitative differentiation, and that in the sexual 
process the qualitative, as well as the quantitative 
incompleteness of each is made good, Strasburger is’ 
however, strongly of opinion that this is not so, but that 
the difference is purely quantitative. But it must be 
pointed out that, according to this view, there is no 
reason why a sexual process should not take place, either 
between two male cells or organs, or between two female 
cells or organs, a possibility which is never realized, nor is 
it possible to account for the fact to be subsequently dis- 
cussed that in many cases a sexual process cannot take place 
between sexual cells or organs of a closely-allied origin. 

The nature of the sexual process will be better under- 

Se d The f d n tajl - d d . escri P t [° n of it in some particular 
rase. The following is a brief account of the results of 
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the two nuclei were found to differ qualitatively, inasmuch as the 
generative nucleus stained readily when treated with carmine, 

. iero-eamine, methyl-green, fa., whereas i the vegetative nuc cus 
! stained imperfectly or not at all. On the formation of the pollcn- 

tube the generative nucleus, and sometimes the vegetative nncleus 

alsm’is carried down into it, and the former then undergoes division 
into two ; occasionally one of the new nuclei divides ogam. The 
pollen-tube grows down the style, enters the ovarv, and is directed 
, to the mieropvle of an ovnle. In the ovule the egg-apparatus lies 
! at the micropvlar end of the embryo-sac, and _ the delicate wall of 
' the embryo-sac covering it undergoes absorption. In its further 
! crowth the pollen-tube comes into contact with the synergidre ; m 
! tome cases its growth now stops, and a portion of its protoplasm, 

. w ith one or both of the generative nuclei, passes through the 
1 mucilaginous wall at the apex of the tube, without leaving any 
‘ owning behind it, and travels to the oosphere ; in other cases the 
iiollen-tube grows between the synergidse to the oosplierc, and at 
1 once pouts a portion of its protoplasm with a generative nucleus 
j into it. This is followed by the appearance of a second nucleus in 
the oosphere (the male prcmvclcns), which is the generative nucleus 
| derived from the pollen-tube, which now travels towards the 
nucleus of the oosphere {female pronuclcus) and fuses with it ; when 
! the two pronuclei have each a nucleolus these also eventually fuse. 
Fertilization is now complete. . 

The synwgidffi take no direct share in the process of fertilization, 
hut become disorganized; their disorganization nsnally begins 
when the pollen-tube first comes into contact with them. They 
serve merely to direct the pollen-tube or its escaped contents to the 
oosphere and to proride nourishment for them. 

The fusion of the male and female ptonuclci has been observed 
also in the oosphere of the Gymuospcrms, and in the conjugation 
of Spirogyra. ’ * 

Since plants are so commonly able to reproduce vege- Signifi- 
‘ tatively, the question arises as to the necessity of the f ancc ot . 
production, either sexually or asexually, of spores. The ^ionT* 
t biological importance of these cells is very great. They are 
1 capable, namely, of retaining their vitality under external 
' conditions, such as long drought, absence of food, extremes 
j of heat and cold, which would prove fatal to the plant, 
and they therefore are essential to the maintenance of the - 
species. Further they are of importance in the distribution 
of the species; they are light, readily transportable by 
wind or water, in some cases themselves actively motile, 
j In this way they serve to prevent that close aggregation of 
individuals of the same Bpecies which would result from a 
! continued vegetative multiplication, and would prove in- 
I furious to the species. In the case of Phanerogams, in 
j which the macrospore is not set free from its sporangium, 
the same ends are obtained by the production of seeds. 

The farther question now arises as to the importance of 
the sexual process. 

It appears that, .if any given species, at least among Import- 
the higher plants, is reproduced through a Jong series of nnec of 
generations in a non-sexual manner, the individnals tend seiua,lt - v - 
to degenerate, and the original well-developed form can 
only be reattained by the formation, of a sexually produced 
spore. Tins result is to some extent realized by the fusion 
of two sexual, cells or organs belonging to the same indi- 
vidual — that is, by self-fertilization — but more completely 
when the fusion takes place between sexual cells or organs 
belonging to distinct individuals— that is, by cross-fertilizj- 
tion. In some .plants, as in the Peronosporeaj and in those Cross fcr- 
sexual Ascomycetes which have pollinodial antheridia, self- filtration, 
fertilization alone is possible ; this is also the case in certain 
Phanerogams in which the arrangements are such (notably 
m cleistogamous flowers) that only pollen from its own 
anthers can reach the stigma of the flower. In most cases, 
however, the conditions under which the sexual process is 
earned on, such as the formation of free-swimming gametes 
and antherozoids, and of spermatia and pollen-grains which 
can be readily conveyed from place to place, are such as to 
favour the occurrence of cross-fertilization. In some there Dtadsm. 
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F. serratus, Himanthalia lorea) some individuals bear only 
antheridia, and others only oogonia; among the Muscineae 
the plants are frequently either male or female; in the 
Isosporous Vascular Cryptogams the prothallia are usually 
hermaphrodite ; but exclusively male and female prothallia 
occur not unfrequently in the Filices and as a rule in the 
Equisetacese. In the Heterosporous Vascular Cryptogams 
dioecism is brought about in a somewhat different manner : 
these plants have, as mentioned above, two kinds of spores, 
macrospores and microspores ; the former on germination 
always give rise to a female (archegoniate) prothallium, the 
latter to a male (antheridial) prothallium; hence the male 
and female organs are necessarily borne on distinct organ- 
isms. In some Phanerogams even the two kinds of spores 
are produced by separate individuals, the flowers of the one 
producing pollen-grains (microspores) but no embryo-sacs, 
those of the other, producing embryo-sacs (macrospores) but 
no pollen-grains. More special arrangements are to be found 
in the flowers of Phanerogams for ensuring cross-fertiliza 
tion, and preventing self-fertilization, e.g., the development 
of highly-coloured perianth-leaves and the secretion of 
nectar to attract insects, dichogamy, heterostylism', &c.; 
but it is impossible to do more than mention these here. 

But besides these obvious structural arrangements for 
ensuring cross-fertilization and preventing self-fertilization 
there are in some cases imperceptible physiological con- 
ditions which even more certainly lead to the same results. 
It appears, namely, that in such cases no sexual process 
can take place between reproductive cells or organs of 
closely-allied origin. Thus, among the Algae, in Ecto- 
carpus and in Acetabularia, conjugation only takes place 
between planogametes derived from distinct gametangia, 
and in Dasycladus it only takes place between piano- 
gametes derived from gametangia borne by different indi- 
viduals. Again, in many Phanerogams, as Darwin has 
shown, the pollen of one flower is quite incapable of 
fertilizing the oospheres of its own ovules, and the pollen- 
grains -from another flower borne by the same plant is 
but slightly, if at all, more potent. The pollen from the 
flower of another individual of the same species is potent, 
and this the more so the wider the difference between 
the individuals; the pollen from an individual of a 
different variety is more potent than that from an indi- 
vidual of the same variety. 

The effect of the sexual process is not necessarily con- 
fined to the cells or organs which directly take pari in it ; 
not infrequently it makes itself felt in adjoining organs, 
stimulating them to active growth, giving rise to the 
formation of a fruit or fructification. Thus in ‘the Mu- 
corini an outgrowth of filaments, forming an incomplete 
or complete (Mortierella) investment to the zygospore, 
takes place from the sexual organs after conjugation ; in 
Coleochsete the oogonium becomes surrounded, after the 
fertilization of the oosphere, by an investment formed by 
outgrowths from the adjacent vegetative cells ; a cellular 
investment is formed in the same way round the fertilized 
procarpium in most Florideae, and round the fertilized 
ascogouium in the Ascomycetes. The most familiar case 
of fruit-formation is that occurring in the Phanerogams ; 
here in many instances the carpels, in some the floral 
leaves of the perianth, and in some the floral receptacle 
(torus) grow actively after the fertilization of the oospheres 
has taken place, giving rise to a mass of succulent 
parenchymatous tissue. In the Orchidese the develop- 
ment of the ovules does not take place at all until the 
flower has been pollinated. 

Germination of the Spores and Alternation of Generations. 
— The spores of plants may either germinate immediately 
on their production, or they may undergo a- longer or 
shorter period of quiescence ; those which are destined for 


immediate germination have, as described above, a thin 
cell-wall, whereas those which are capable of undergoing 
a period of quiescence have a thick cell-wall. In some 
cases the spores are incapable of immediate germination, 
notably sexually produced spores; for instance, among 
the Algae, immediate germination is only known to take 
place in the case of the zygospores of Botrydium and 
Ectocarpus, and of the oospore of Fucus; among the 
Fungi the zygospores of the Mucorini and the oospores of 
the Peronosporeae and Saprolegniese pass through a period 
of quiescence. 

The mode of germination is not always the same. In Gemma- 
rnost cases the spore gives rise directly to a new organism, tion of 
either by protruding one or more filamentous outgrowths, s P ores - 
or by the division of its protoplasm to form the tissue of 
the embryo. In some cases the spore behaves like a 
reproductive organ; from its protoplasm are formed a 
larger or smaller number of cells, either motile or non- 
motile, which are set free. In Acetabularia, and under 
certain circumstances in Botrydium, the asexually pro- 
duced spore behaves like a sexual reproductive organ 
(gametangium), giving rise to a number of planogametes ; 
similarly the spore of Protomyces produces within itself a 
number of conjugating sporidia. In. some Peronosporeae 
(always in Cystopus; occasionally, according to circum- 
stances, in Pythium, Phytophthora, and Peronospora) the 
asexually produced spore behaves like a sporangium, and 
gives rise to a number of zoospores from each of which a 
new individual is developed. This happens occasionally 
also in sexually produced spores. Among the Fungi, the 
formation of zoospores in the oospore occurs in various 
species of Peronosporese and Saprolegnie®. Among the 
Algae, zoospores are formed in the zygospores of Pandorina 
and Ulothrix, and in the oospores of (Edogonium and 
Sphaeroplea. Cases of a similar kind are known also in 
the Phanerogams ; thus in some Conifer®, and notably in 
the Gnctaceous Ephedra altissima, a process of cell-forma- 
tion goes on in the oospore, resulting in the formation of a Polyem 
a larger or smaller number of cells from each of which an bryony, 
embryo plant is developed. These cases, in which, namely, 
the spore, whether sexually or asexually produced, gives 
rise to a number of cells, each of which is capable, by itself, 
of developing into a new individual, are instances of what 
is known as polyemhryony. 

In some cases the colls formed in the sexually produced spore do 
not each give rise to a new individual ; this obtains in the Hydro- 
dictyece. In Jlydrodictyon ittriculatum the protoplasm of the 
zygospore gives rise to two or four large zoospores which eventu- 
ally come to rest and remain quiescent for several months ; these ■ 
resting spores are termed, on account of their form, polyhedra. 

On germination, the protoplasm of the polyhedron gives rise to a 
number of small zoospores, the endospore protruding as a delicate 
vesicle, within which the zoospores are in active movement; the 
zoospores eventually come’ to rest, without escaping from the en- 
dospore, and arrange themselves so as to form the meshes of a 
small sac-like net, which is a young Hydrodictyon ; the endospore 
is then disorganized, and the young net is set free as an independ- 
ent coenobium. 

Occasionally it happens that a portion only of the sporo rives 
rise to the embryo. This is the case in tho sexually produced 
spores (oospores) of the Charocese, and in those of the ConifenE ; 
in Selaginolla and in the Angiospermous Phanerogams one-half of 
the oospore gives riso to a filamentous structure, the suspensor, the 
other half to the main body of the embryo. 

It is very commonly the case that the spore, on germina- 
tion, gives rise to an organism unlike that ley which the 
spore was produced. In a Moss, for example, the asexu- a ; 
ally produced spores are developed by an organism, tbe tion of 
sporogonium, consisting typically of a longer or shorter |“ e g ra " 
stalk, the seta, bearing a capsule (theca) which produces 
the Bpores. "When one of these spores germinates, it does 
not give rise to another sporogonium, but to an incon- 
spicuous, usually filamentous, structure, the protonema , 
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upon which are developed, as lateral bads, moss-plants 
consisting of stem and leaves and hearing the sexual 
reproductive organs. Similarly, when the oospore has 
been formed by fertilization in the archegonium, it does 
not give rise to the sexual moss-plant, but to the asexual 
sporogonium. There is thus in the life-history of a Moss 
a regular alternation of a sexual with an asexual genera- 
tion j the former may be conveniently termed the oophore, 
tho latter the sporophore •, the asexually produced spore 
always gives rise to the oophore (moss-plant), the sexually 
produced spore (oospore) of the moss-plant always gives 
rise to the sporophore (sporogonium). 

This kind of life-history is not peculiar to the Muscinen?, 
but it can be traced, more or less clearly, in all the 
vascular plants (Pteridophyta, Phanerogams). In the 
Isosporous Vascular plants, those, namely, which produced 
spores of one kind only (Filices, Equisetacese, Lycopo- 
diacese), the asexually produced spore gives rise, on 
germination, to a small inconspicuous organism consisting 
entirely of cellular tissue, termed the prothallwm, on 
which the sexual reproductive organs, the antheridia and 
archegouia, are borne ; the oospore produced by fertiliza- 
tion in the archegonium gives rise to the well-developed 
plant, consisting of stem, root, and leaves, which produces 
the sporangia and spores. The prothallium, derived from 
the asexually produced spore, is clearly the sexual genera- 
tion or oophore; the fully-developed plant derived from 
the sexually produced spore is the asexual generation or 
sporophore. In the Heterosporous Vascular plants, those, 
namely, which produce spores of two kinds (Rhizocarpre, 
Ligulatse, Phanerogams), the spores likewise give rise to 
protliallia, though they may be rudimentary. The micro- 
spore gives rise to a prothallium which is reduced to a 
single antheridium, and which, with the exception of 
Salviuia among the Rhizocarps, and of the Phanerogams, 
does not project from the spore; in Salviuia and iu the 
Phanerogams it projects from the spore in the form of a 
closed tube, which is known in the Phanerogams as the 
pollen-tube. Similarly the macrospore of these plants 
gives rise to a small cellular prothallium bearing one or 
more arebegoma, which in the Rhizocarps extends beyond 
the hmits of the spore, but does not become free from it ; 
l r (Sela S“ c]la 3nd Isoetes) the prothallium 

by fcbB ru P toe of *e coats of 
the spore, and in the Phanerogams, where it is termed the 
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As n rale the asexually produced spores of plants become free 
from tlio sporangium in which they liavo boon formed. _ In 
Phanerogams this is true only of the microsporcs (polkn-grainj,), 
tlio irmcrospores (embryo-sacs) remaining permanently enclosed in 
the sporangia (mucellus) producing them. This being the case, 
their gemination, tc., tho formation of endosperm, must tafco place 
within them whilst enclosed in the sporangium ; and, further, the 
formation of the female reproductive organs and the development ‘ 
of the embryo must take place under these circumstances also. 

The result is tho production of a seed. In a typical seed three 
generations of the plant are represented ; they aro as follows 
sporangial tissue belonging to tlio parent sporophore **perisperm ; 
tissue belonging to tho ooplioro ^endosperm ; 

the new sporophore »* embryo. 

In the seed tho development of tlio now asexual plant proceeds 
to a certain limit. When this is reached the development ceases, 
and it is only when tho seed is placed under favourable conditions 
that the further development of the embryo, i.c., the germination 
of the seed, can take place. 

It has now been shown that in the life-history 1 of the Altcraa 
Jfuscinere and in plants above them in the vegefablo t‘°n of 
kingdom there is a regular alternation of generations, and ’=. enen )' 
the question now arises as to how far this is true of the 
life-history of plants lower than the Mosses, that is, in tlio phytes; 
Thallophy tes. It is clear that no such alternation can take 

place in the life-history of those which are known to 
reproduce only either sexually or asexually, nor in that of ' 
those individuals which produce spores both sexually and 
asexually, either simultaneously or at different times. 

The following are instances of the above-mentioned 
possible cases : — 

m ' t i , ‘ • ■ 1 nhj hi ascxmlly produced spores : — 

: ' '■ or rhvcochromaccic ; Protocoeeacca: ; 

opliacelnrim and Laminaria* so far as known at present. 

Fungi : Schizomycotes ; Sacchnroinyccfcs ; Jfyxoniycctcs ; 
some Cliytridioa, ; probably many Mucorini ; a few 
Pcronosporeaj (probably 1‘fojtophthora infcitans and 
Pi/tnium intermedium) ; some Ascomycctcs and Tire- 
m ^ dine ® ; Basidiomycctcs. 

T ' : onty 6y sexually produced sports :~~ 

" ■ \ Tacaccie ; Spliwrople.-c. Tho case of the 

Uiaracefc will be subscquenlly discussal. 

Fungi : a few Pcronosporcas (Pythittm reran*, Artofro'ms) ; 
Ancyhstcs Clostcrii " " • the Sapro- 

cgmeie; some Asc. , Sordaria 

(rtypocopra), Ascobo! usjiirjiiraccur, Pyroncma conflucus, 
Uymnoascm, Colknifice® and other Lichen-Fun-i : 
to v ; T° ■ ll V ,c ? in , M hicl1 only fccidiospores am known, 
sane fom *"**" Mh 

Algxi Yauchcria, Hydrodictyon, Rlothrix, Oidogoimmi. 

some Monde® (e.g., Pohjsiphonia variegata). 

Fungi: Mucormi ; most Poronosporca; nnd Saprolognic® : 
Mouoblepharis ; among the Ascomycctcs, the Lrvri’ 
phere, Eurotmm, Pemcillium, JTcctria ; somo Uredinc® 

som . e £g?> m in the Volvocine®, in the life- in AW 
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Botrydium-plant, a process ;.which is clearly a case of 
apogamy; and, further, the Botrydium-plant does not 
necessarily produce resting-spores, but may produce 
zoospores by 'which it is directly reproduced. In Coleo- 
chsete, too, alternation of generations is indicated. The 
oospore produces by division a small individual which is 
always asexual, giving rise to zoospores which likewise 
produce asexual individuals; this asexual reproduction 
may continue through a number of generations until 
eventually a sexual individual is developed. In Coleo- 
chsete it is only in the case of the sexually produced spore 
that the nature of the resulting organism is. known; it 
always gives rise to an asexual form, whereas the asexually 
produced spores give rise to an individual which may be 
either sexual or asexual. In the Characese the oospore 
always gives rise to an imperfectly developed form, the 
proembryo, which is to be regarded as the sporophore ; 
however, it never produces spores, but gives rise to the 
sexual Chara-plant (oophore) vegetatively by budding, 
in The study of the life-history of the Fungi is attended 

Fungi with considerable difficulty, partly on account of the fact 
that in many cases the development of the sexual organs 
is dependent upon a combination of external circumstances 
which may but rarely present itself, and partly on account 
of there being frequently a great difference in habit 
between the sexual and asexual forms of the same plant, 
a difference which is sometimes accentuated, in parasitic 
Fungi, by the occurrence of the two forms on different 
plants as hosts ( hetercedsm ). But there are Fungi in the 
life-history of which alternation of generations has been 
ascertained. Before entering upon an account of these, it 
must be stated that the term “sexually produced spore " 
will be applied not only to those the formation of which 
is known to be preceded by a sexual process, but also to 
those which are formed probably or actually without a 
sexual process— in a word, apogamously — but which may 
be considered, as pointed out above, to be homologous 
with those which are actually sexually produced. 

In Mvcor Ifticedo and Phycomyces nitens among the 
Mucorini, for instance, the zygospore gives rise on 
germination to an imperfectly developed individual (pro- 
mycelium) which is entirely asexual and produces spores; 
one of these spores, in turn, gives rise to an individual 
which produces spores asexually but may also bear sexual 
reproductive organs. Essentially the same life-history may 
be traced in certain Peronosporese ( Phytophthora omnivora, 
Pytkvum prolifer um). In these cases the form developed 
from the sexually produced spore is always asexual, where- 
as that derived from the asexually produced spore may be 
sexual, but it always produces spores asexually; hence 
there is not a strict alternation of an asexual and a sexual 
generation. In others the alternation is complete. In 
the Ustilaginem, for instance, the asexually produced 
spore gives rise to an imperfectly developed mycelium 
(promycelium), which is the sexual generation; it produces 
the sporidia, which conjugate in pairs, and from the 
product of conjugation springs the mycelium, which bears 
asexually produced spores. 

Essentially the same life-history, has been traced in 
some Ascomycetes and Uredinese. In Claviceps (Ascomy- 
cete) the sexually produced spore (ascospore) gives rise to 
an asexual form, long regarded as a distinct genus under 
the name of Sphacelia, from the spores of which the sexual 
form is reproduced. In Sclerotinia ( Peziza ) Fuckeliana 
(Ascomycete), a similar regular alternation of generations 
occasionally but not always occurs; the ascospore may give 
rise to an asexual form, long known as Botrytis cinerea, 
and when it does so the alternation of generations is 
complete ; but it may give rise to another sexual genera- 
tion, in which case no alternation takes place. In 
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Polystigma (Ascomycete), the ascospore gives rise to a 
promycelium which bears sporidia, and these sporidia give 
rise to the sexual form. In Endophyllum (Uredinese) the 
life-history is precisely the same as that of Polystigma: 
the promycelium is the sporophore generation, the myce- 
lium developed from the sporidium the oophore. In 
other Uredinese the life-history is slightly modified it 
that asexually produced spores of at least two kinds 
make their appearance. The sexually produced spore 
(secidiospore) gives rise to a mycelium which, in Gymno- 
sporangium and Hemipuccinia, bears asexually produced 
spores, teleutospores ; in Puccinia Graminis the formation 
of teleutospores is preceded by that of somewhat different 
spores, the uredospores; in any case the teleutospore 
gives rise, on germination, to a second asexual generation, 
the promycelium, which bears sporidia; from these the 
sexual secidium-bearing generation is developed. 

The rule that, in the alternation of generations, the alter- Altema- 
nate generations are developed from spores produced either t>on of 
sexually or asexually is not, however, without exceptions, 
for in some instances the one generation may spring vege- terfered 
tatively from the other without the intervention of a spore, -with by 
This is brought about by the suppression either of the 
sexually produced spore or of the asexually produced spore; °^ apos ' 
the former is an instance of apogamy, the latter of apospory. r ^‘ 

Thus in the apogamous Ferns mentioned above, the 
asexual generation (sporophore) is developed as a bud upon 
the sexual generation (oophore) ; and in Botrydium the 
gametangium which is the representative of the sexual 
generation may, instead of producing gametes, produce 
zoospores, in which case the new asexual individual is not 
developed from a sexually produced zygospore, but from 
an asexually produced zoospore. Similarly, in the apo- 
sporous Ferns and Mosses and in the Characese the oophore 
is developed as a bud from the sporophore. 

The alternation of generations may be also interfered 
with by a combination of apogamy and apospory. This is 
the case, namely, when one generation gives rise to its like 
by vegetative budding, sporophore to sporophore, oophore 
to oophore. For instance, when, as in the Phanerogams 
mentioned above (Coelebogyne, Funkia, FTothoscordum, 
Citrus), embryos are produced vegetatively from the tissue 
of the nucellus, that is, sporophore from sporophore, the 
typically intervening formation of spores, first, by the 
asexual method and, secondly, by the sexual method is 
suppressed. This is necessarily always the case among 
Phanerogams when one plant is produced vegetatively from 
another. A striking instance of the same thing has been 
observed by Goebel in some species of Isoetes, in which an 
Isoetes plant was produced on the leaf in place of a 
sporangium. Si milar ly when oophore springs vegetatively 
from oophore, the typically intervening formation, first, 
of the sexually produced spore and, secondly, of the asexu- 
ally produced spore, is suppressed. This occurs when, as 
mentioned above, a Moss-plant gives rise by budding or by 
means of gemmae to another Moss-plant, and when a Fem- 
prothallium gives rise to another by means of gemmre. 
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1882; Goebel, Gnmdzuge dcr Systematic, 1882; Yines, “Alternation 
of Generations in Thallopliytes,” Journal of Botany, 18/9; 
Pringsheim, tc Ueber den Generationsvrechsel bei den ThaUopbyten, 

Jahrb. f. Wiss. Bot., xl, 1877. Algae: Falkenberg, in Schenk’s 
Eandbuch der Botanik, il, 1882; Yines, “The Pro-embryo «f 
Chara,” Journal of Botany, 1878. Fungi : De Bary, Verglcichendc 
Morphologic und Biologic dcr Pilzc, 1884. Ferns: Cramer, “ Ueber 
die gescUechtslose Yermehrung des Fnm-protlialmms,” in Denk- 
sdhrifien der Schiccilz. nalurforsch. Gescllschafi, xxviii., 1880; 

Bower, “On fipospory in Ferns,” Jour. Finn. Soc., Botany, vol. 
xxi., 1885. Mosses: Pringsheim, Monalsbericht d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
in Berlin, 1876 ; Stahl, Botanische Zcitnng, 1876. Physiology : 
Strasburger, Ueber Befruchlung und Zellthcilung, 1878, and Neve 
Untcrsuchungcn uber den Befruchtungsvorgang bei den Phanero- 
gamen, 1884. IS. H. Y.) 
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REPSOLD, a family of German instrument makers. 
J oh ass Georg Repsold (1771-1830), was bom at 
Wremen in Hanover on September 23, 1771, became an 
engineer and afterwards chief of the fire brigade in 
Hamburg, where he started business as an instrument 
maker early in the present century. He was killed by the 
fall of a wall during afire on January 14, 1830. The busi- 
ness has been continued by his sous Georg and Adolf and 
his grandsons Johannes and Oscar. 
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J, G. Repsold introduced essential improvements in tho meridian 
circles by substituting microscopes (on Ramsdon'a plan) for tiro ver- 
niers to read tho circles, and by making the various parts perfectly 
symmetrical. For a number of years tno firm was foremost in this 
special branch and furnished meridian circles to the observatories at 
Hamburg, Konigsberg, Putkova, kc.; later on tlio activity in this 
direction declined, while Pistor and Martins of Berlin roso to emi- 
nence in tho manufacturing of transit circles. But after the discon- 
tinuance of .this firm that of Repsold has again como to the front, 
not only in tho construction of transit circles, bnt also of equatorial 
mountings and more especially of hcliomctcre (seo Micrometer). 
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A NTELINN/EAN’ writers comprised the animals which 
popularly are known as Tortoises and Turtles, Croco- 
diles, Lizards and Snakes, Progs and Toads, Newts and Sala- 
manders, under the name of Oviparous Quadrupeds or four- 
limbed animals which lay eggs. Linnaeus, desirous of 
giving expression to the extraordinary fact that many of 
these animals pass part of their life in the whter and part 
on land, 1 substituted the name of Amphibia for the ancient 
term. Subsequent French naturalists (Lyonnet 2 and 
Brisson 3 ) considered that the creeping mode of locomotion 
was a more general characteristic of the class than their 
amphibious habits, and consequently proposed the scarcely 
more appropriate name of Reptiles. 

As naturalists gradually comprehended the wide gap 
existing between Frogs, Toads, Ac., on the one hand, and 
the other Oviparous Quadrupeds on the other, they either 
adopted the name of Bairachia for the former and that 
of Amphibia for the latter, or they restricted the term 
Amphibia to Batrachians, calling the remainder of those 
creatures Reptiles. Thus the term Amphibia, as used by 
various authors may apply (1) to all the various animals 
mentioned, or (2) to Batrachians only— and tiros it has 
been used in the article Amphibia in the present work. 
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the Reptilian orders (Brongniart) ; (4) that of tho separa- 
tion of Reptiles and Batrachians as distinct subclasses; (5) 
that of tho recognition of a class llcptilia as part of the 
Sauropsidu (Huxley). 

1. The Aristotelian Period . — As in other branches of Aristotle 
zoology, we have to start with Aristotle, who was the 
first to deal with the Reptiles known to him as members 
of a distinct portion of the animal kingdom, and to point 
out the characteristics by which they resemble each other 
and differ from other vertebrate and invertebrate animals. 

As the plan of his work, however, was rather that of a 
comparative treatise of the anatomical and physiological 
characters of animals than their systematic arrangement 
and definition, his ideas about the various groups of 
Reptiles are not distinctly expressed, bnt must bo gleaned 
from the terms which ho employs. And cron when we 
make due allowance for the fact that we are in posses- 
sion of only a part of his writings, we cannot but per- 
ceire that he paid less attention to the study of Reptiles 
than to that of other classes ; this is probably duo to the 
limited number of kinds with which ho could bo ac- 
quainted from the fauna of hi s own country, and to which 

w/ 17lT extra : Eur °l >aia toms, like the Crocodile, 
were added from other sources. And, whilst we find in 
oroe respects a most remarkable accuracy of knowledge 
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sected'liimself. The other Lizards mentioned by him are 
the common Lizards (a-avpa), the common Seps (\oXk(s 
or £iyws), and the Gecko (do’KoAajScunjs or KopSvXos). 
Of Snakes (of which ha generally speaks as o<£«) lie knew 
the Yipers or e^iSra), the common Snake (eSpos), 
and the Blindworm (rwj>\ivqs o$is), which he regards as 
a Snake; he farther mentions the Egyptian Cobra and 
Dragons (Spanuv ) — North-African Serpents of fabulous size. 
Of Ohelonians lie describes in a perfectly recognizable 
manner Land Tortoises (xeXmvr 7 ), Freshwater Turtles 
(£p.v s), and Marine Turtles wi] r/ flaXarrtn.)'. 

Passing over eighteen centuries we find the knowledge 
of Reptiles to have remained as stationary as other branches 
of natural history, perhaps even more so. The Reptile 
fauna of Europe was not extensive enough to attract the 
energy of a Belon or Rondelet ; popular prejudice and the 
difficulty of preserving these animals deterred from their 
study; nor was the mind of man sufficiently educated 
not to give implicit credence to the fabulous tales with 
which every account of Reptiles in the 15th and 16th 
centuries was replete. The art of healing, however, was 
developing into a science based upon rational principles, 
and consequently not only those Reptiles which formed 
part of the materia medica but also the venomous Snakes 
became objects of study to the physician. Snakes, and 
especially the Yiper, were treated of in distinct divisions 
of general works, or in separate monographs. It is true 
that these treatises were written less with the view of 
elucidating the natural history of the animals than with 
that of describing their poisonous nature and indicating 
the manner in which they should be used as medicaments, 
the majority of the writers being ignorant of the structure 
of the venom-apparatus, and of the distinction between 
non-venomous and venomous Snakes. 

Wotton. Nothing can show more clearly the small advance made 
by herpetology in this long post-Aristotelian period than 
a glance at the celebrated work, De Diferentiis Animalium 
Libri decern (Paris, 1552), by Edward Wotton (1492- 
1555). Wotton treats of the Reptiles which he designates 
as Quadrupedes ovipane et Serpentes in the sixth book of his 
work. They form the second division of the Quadnipedes 
qua sanguinem habent, and are subdivided in the following 
“ genera ” : — 

Crocodilus ctscincus (cap. cv.) ; Testudinum genera (evi.) ; Ran- 
arum genera (evii.); Laccrim (cviii.); Salamandra et seps quad- 
rupcs (cix.) ; Stcllio (cx.) ; Chamcclco (cxi.) ; Scrpcntcs (cxii), a 
general account, the following being different kinds of Serpents : 
—Hydros et alii quidam scrpcntcs aquaiilcs (cxiii.) ; Scrpcntcs 
terrestres ct primo aspidum genera (cxi v.)j Vipcra, dipsos, cer- 
astes, et hammodytes (cxv.) ; Hscmorrhus, sepedon, seps, ccnchris, 
ct cenehritcs (cxvi.).; Basiliscus et alii quidam scrpcntcs quorum 
venenum remedio caret (cxvii. ) ; Draco, amphisbsena, ct alii quidam 
scrpcntcs quorum morsus minus affert pcriculi (cxviii.). 

As regards the treatment of the subject, Wotton’s work 
might with propriety be termed “Aristo teles redivivus.” 
The plan is the same, and the observations of the Greek 
naturalist are faithfully, sometimes literally, reproduced. 
It is surprising that even the Reptiles of his native country 
were most imperfectly known to the author. 

A new impetus for the cultivation of the study of 
natural history was given through the observations and 
writings of travellers in India, Africa, and America. 
With the enlargement of geographical knowledge that of 
Reptiles was also advanced, as is sufficiently apparent from 
the large encyclopaedic works of Gesner, Aldrovandi, and 
John- Johnston. The last-named author especially, who published 
viton. various portions of his natural history in the middle 
of the 17th centmy, was able to embody in his compila- 
‘■.‘■’uns notices of numerous Reptiles observed by Francisco 
°se to mdez in Mexico and by Marcgrave and Piso in Brazil, 
and whe author had no definite idea of the Ray-Linnrean 
complete species,” it is not possible to give the exact number 
tion, in 
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of Reptiles mentioned in his work. But it may be 
estimated at about fifty, not including some marine fishes 
and fabulous creatures. He figures (or rather reproduces 
the figures of) about forty, — some species being represented 
by several figures. 

2. Linmrnn Period : Formation 0 / a Class Amphibia. — Prccur- 
Witliin the century which succeeded these compilatory sors of 
works (1650-1750) fall the labours which prepared the 1 *" 11 * 0118 
way for and exerted the greatest influence on Ray and 
Linnaeus. Although original researches in the field of 
herpetology were limited in extent and in number, the 
authors had freed themselves from the purely literary or 
scholastic tendency. Men were no longer satisfied with 
reproducing and commenting on the writings of their pre- 
decessors ; the pen was superseded by the eye, the micro- 
scope, and the knife, and statements were tested by 
experiment. This spirit of the age manifested itself, so 
far as the Reptiles are concerned, in Ohara’s and Rem’s 
admirable observations on the Viper, in Major’s and Val- 
iibnieri’s detailed accounts of the anatomy of the Cliamre- 
leon, in the researches of Jacob/eus into the metamor- 
phoses of the Batrachians and the structure of Lizards, in 
Dufay’s history of the development of the Salamander (for 
Batrachians are invariably associated with Reptiles proper); 
in. Tyson’s description of the anatomy of the Rattlesnake, 

&c. The natural history collections formed by institutions 
and wealthy individuals now contained not merely skins 
of Crocodiles or Serpents stuffed and transformed into a 
shape to correspond with the fabulous descriptions of the 
ancient dragons ; but, with the discovery of alcohol as a 
means of preserving animals, Reptiles entire or dissected 
were exhibited for study ; and no opportunity was lost of 
obtaining them from travellers or residents in foreign 
countries. Fossils also were now acknowledged to be re- 
mains of animals which had lived before the flood, and 
some of them were recognized as those of Reptiles, 

The contributions to a positive knowledge of the animal 
kingdom became so numerous as to render the need of a 
methodical arrangement of the abundance of new facts 
more and more pressing. Of the two principal systematic 
attempts made in this period the first ranks as one of the 
most remarkable steps of the progress of natural history, 
whilst the second can only be designated as a signal failure, 
which ought to have been a warning to all those who in after 
years classified animals in what is called an “artificial sys- 
tem.” As the latter attempt, originating with Klein (1686- 
1759), did not exercise any further influence on herpeto- 
logy, it will be sufficient to have merely mentioned it. 

John Ray (1628-1705) had recognized the necessity of in- Bay. 
troducing exact definitions for the several categories into 
which the animals had to be divided, and he maintained 
that these categories ought to be characterized by the 
structure of animals, and that all zoological knowledge 
had to start from the “ species ” as its basis. His defini- 
tion of Reptiles as “ animalia sanguinea pulmone respirantia 
cor unico tantum ventriculo instruction habentia ovipara ” 
fixed the class in a manner which was adopted by the 
naturalists of the succeeding hundred and fifty years. 
Nevertheless, Ray was not a herpetologist; he never 
made these animals his special study, as is evident from 
the way in which he subdivides the class, as well as from 
his imperfect treatment of the species. His knowledge of 
Reptiles is chiefly derived from the researches of others, 
from whose accounts, however, everything not based upon 
reliable demonstration is critically excluded. He begins 
with a chapter treating of Frogs (Earn, with two 
species), Toads ( Bufo , with one species), and Tortoises 1 

1 In associating Tortoises with Toads Bay could not disengage him- 
self from the general popular view as to the nature of these animals, 
which found expression in the German Schildhrble ("Shield-toad”). 

XX. — 55 
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REPSOLD, a family of German instrument makers, 
Johajot Georg Unsold (1771-1830), was bom at 
Wremen in Hanover on September 23, 1771, became an 
engineer and afterwards chief of the fire brigade in 
Hamburgh where he started business as an instrument 
maker early in the present century. Ho was killed by the 
fall of a wall during a fire on January Id, 1830. The busi- 
ness has been continued by his sons Georg and Adolf and 
his grandsons Johannes and Oscar. 
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REPTILES 


A NTELINH/EAN writers comprised tho animals which 
popularly are known as Tortoises and Turtles, Croco- 
diles, Lizards and Snakes, Frogs and Toads, Kcwtsnnd Sala- 
manders, under the name of Oviparous Quadrupeds or four- 
limbed animals which lay eggs. Limucus, desirous of 
giving expression to tho extraordinary fact that many of 
these animals pass part of their life in the whtcr and part 
on land, 1 substituted tho name of Amphibia for the ancient 
term. Subsequent French naturalists (Lyonnct 5 and 
Ikisson 3 ) considered that the creeping mode of locomotion 
was a more general characteristic of tho class than their 
amphibious habits, and consequently propo = cd the scarcely 
more appropriate name of Seplilcs. 

As naturalists gradually comprehended the wide gap 
existing between Frogs, Toads, <tc., on the one hand, and 
the other Oviparous Quadrupeds on the other, they cither 
adopted the name of JSatrachia for the former and that 
of AmphUa for the latter, or they restricted the term 
Amphibia to Batracbians, calling the remainder of these 
creatures Reptiles. Thus tho term Amphibia, ns used by 
various authors may apply (1_) to all the various animals 
mentioned, or (2) to Batrachians only— and thus it has 
been used in the article Ajiwnnu in tho present work. 
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sected'liimself. The other Lizards mentioned by him are 
the common Lizards ( a-avpa ), the common Seps (xoAkis 
or ttyvis), and the Gecko ( acrKaXa^onrys or KopSvXos). 
Of Snakes (of which he generally speaks as o<pig) he knew 
the Vipers (e^ig or e^iSva), the common Snake (vSpo s), 
and the Blindworm (rvtpXtvTjs o<f>tg), which he regards as 
. a Snake; he farther mentions the Egyptian Cobra and 
Dragons (SpaKwv) — North-African Serpents of fabulous size. 
Of Ohelonians he describes in a perfectly recognizable 
manner Land Tortoises (xeXdnn 7 ), Freshwater Turtles 
(ifivg), and Marine Turtles (■^ekwinr) rj 6dKwrria). 

Passing over eighteen centuries we find the knowledge 
of Reptiles to have remained as stationary as other branches 
of natural history, perhaps even more so. The Reptile 
fauna of Europe was nob extensive enough to attract the 
energy of a Belon or Rondelet ; popular prejudice and the 
difficulty of preserving these animals deterred from their 
study; nor was the mind of man sufficiently educated 
not to give implicit credence to the fabulous tales with 
which every account of Reptiles in the 15th and 16th 
centuries was replete. The art of healing, however, was 
‘ developing into a science based upon rational principles, 
and consequently not only those Reptiles which formed 
part of the materia medica but also the venomous Snakes 
became objects of study to the physician. Snakes, aud 
especially the Viper, were treated of in distinct divisions 
of general works, or in separate monographs. It is true 
that these treatises were written less with the view of 
elucidating the natural history of the animals than with 
that of describing their poisonous nature and indicating 
the manner in which they should be used as medicaments, 
the majority of the writers being ignorant of the structure 
of the venom-apparatus, and of the distinction between 
non-venomous and venomous Snakes. 

Wotton. Nothing can show more clearly the small advance made 
by herpetology in this long post-Aristotelian period than 
a glance at the celebrated work, Be Differentiis Animalium 
Libri decern (Paris, 1552), by Edward Wotton (1492- 
1555). Wotton treats of the Reptiles which he designates 
as Quadrupedes oviparse et Setpentes in the sixth book of his 
work. They form the second division of the Quadrupedes 
qux sanguinem habent, and are subdivided in the following 
“ genera ” : — 

Crocodilus ctsczncus (cap. cv.) ; Testudinun 1 genera (cvi.) ; Ran- 
arum genera (evii.); Laccrtse (cviii.) ; Salamandra et seps quad- 
rupcs (cix.) ; Stellio (cx.); Chamcelco (cxi.) ; Serpentes (cxii.), a 
general account, the following being different kinds of Serpents : 
— Hydrus et alii quidam serpentes aquatiles (cxiii.) ; Serpentes 
icrrcslrcs ct prime aspidum genera (cxiv.); Vipera, dipsos, cer- 
astes, et liammodytcs (cxv.) ; Hsemorrhus, sepedon, seps, ccnehris, 
et ccnchritcs (cxvi.).; Sasiliscus et alii quidam serpentes quorum 
venemtm remedio caret (cxvii. ) ; Draco, amphisbsena, ct alii quidam 
serpentes quorum morsus minus affert pcriculi (cxviii.). 

As regards the treatment of the subject, Wotton’s work 
might with propriety be termed “Aristoteles redivivus.” 
The plan is the same, and the observations of the Greek 
naturalist are faithfully, sometimes literally, reproduced. 
It is surprising that even the Reptiles of his native country 
were most imperfectly known to the author. 

A new impetus for the cultivation of the study of 
natural history was given through the observations and 
writings of travellers in India, Africa, and America. 
With the enlargement of geographical knowledge that of 
Reptiles was also advanced, as is sufficiently apparent from 
the large encyclopaedic works of Gesnkr, Aldrovandi, and 
Johu- Johnston. The last-named author especially, who published 
s>ton. fch 0 various portions of his natural history in the middle 
, of the 17th century, was able to embody in bis compila- 
tions notices of numerous Reptiles observed by Francisco 
Hernandez in Mexico and by Maregrave and Piso in Brazil. 
As the author had no definite idea of the Ray-Linnaean 
term " species,” it is not possible to give the exact number 
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of Reptiles mentioned in his work. But it may be 
estimated at about fifty, not including some marine fishes 
and fabulous creatures. He figures (or rather reproduces 
the figures of) about forty, — some species being represented 
by several figures. 

2. Linmzan Period : Formation of a Class Amphibia . — Prco 
Within the century which succeeded these compilatory E0 , re • 
works (1650-1750) fall the labours which prepared the 1 ‘ 
way for and exerted the greatest influence on Ray and 
Linnaeus. Although original researches in the field of 
herpetology were limited in extent and in number, the 
authors had freed themselves from the purely literary or 
scholastic tendency. Men were no longer satisfied with 
reproducing and commenting on the writings of their pre- 
decessors ; the pen was superseded by the eye, the micro- 
scope, and the knife, and statements were tested by 
experiment. This spirit of the age manifested itself, so 
far as the Reptiles are concerned, in Ohara’s and Redi’s 
admirable observations on the Viper, in Major’s and Val- 
lisnieri’s detailed accounts of the anatomy of the Chamse- 
leon, in the researches of Jacob/EUs into the metamor- 
phoses of the Batrachians and the structure of Lizards, in 
Dufay’s history of the development of the Salamander (for 
Batrachians are invariably associated with Reptiles proper); 
in. Tyson’s description of the anatomy of the Rattlesnake, 
ifec. The natural history collections formed by institutions 
and wealthy individuals now contained not merely skins 
of Crocodiles or Serpents stuffed and transformed into a 
shape to correspond with the fabulous descriptions of the 
ancient dragons ; but, with the discovery of alcohol as a 
means of preserving animals, Reptiles entire or dissected 
were exhibited for study ; and no opportunity was lost of 
obtaining them from travellers or residents in foreign 
countries. Fossils also were now acknowledged to be re- 
mains of animals which had lived before the flood, and 
some of them were recognized as those of Reptiles. 

The contributions to a positive knowledge of the animal 
kingdom became so numerous as to render the need of a 
methodical arrangement of the abundance of new facts 
more and more pressing. Of the two principal systematic 
attempts made in this period the first ranks as one of the 
most remarkable steps of the progress of natural history, 
whilst the second can only be designated as a signal failure, 
which ought to have been a warning to all those who in after 
years classified animals in what is called an “artificial sys- 
tem.” As the latter attempt, originating with Kxjein (1685- 
1759), did not exercise any further influence on herpeto- 
logy, it will be sufficient to have merely mentioned it. 

John Ray (1628-1705) had recognized the necessity of in- Bay. 
troducing exact definitions for the several categories into 
which the animals had to be divided, and he maintained 
that these categories ought to be characterized by the 
structure of animals, and that all zoological knowledge 
had to start from the “ species ” as its basis. His defini- 
tion of Reptiles as “ animalia sanguinea pulmonerespirantia 
cor unico tantum ventrieulo instruction habentia ovipara ” 
fixed the class in a manner which was adopted by the 
naturalists of the succeeding hundred and fifty years. 
Nevertheless, Ray was not a herpetologist ; he never 
made these animals his special study, as is evident from 
the way in which he subdivides the class, as well as from 
his imperfect treatment of the species. His knowledge of. 
Reptiles is chiefly derived from the researches of others, 
from whose accounts, however, everything not based upon 
reliable demonstration is critically excluded. He begins 
with a chapter treating of Frogs (Sana, with two 
species), Toads (Bvfo, with one species), and Tortoises 1 

1 In associating Tortoises with Toads Ray could not disengage him- 
self from the general popular view’ as to the nature of these animals, 
which found expression in the German SchildkrBle ("Shield-toad”). 

XX. — 55 
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( Testudo , witli fourteen species). The second group com- 
prises the Lacertce, twenty-five in number, and includes 
the Salamander and Newts ; and the third the Serpentes, 
nine species, among which the Limbless Lizards are 
enumerated. 

Linnaus. Except in so far as he made known and briefly char- 
acterized a number of Reptiles, our knowledge of this 
class was not advanced by Lrtmjus. His notions as to 
the relation of the various types among themselves and to 
the other vertebrates were the same as those of Ray, 
and the progress made by herpetology in the various 
editions of the Systrna Saturn is therefore of a merely 
formal character. That Linnreus associated in the 12th 
edition cartilaginous and other Fishes with the Reptiles 
under the name of Amphibia Sanies was the result of 
some misunderstanding of an observation by Garden, and 
is not to be taken as a premonitory token of the recent 
discoveries of the relation between Batrachians and Fishes. 
Linnmns places Reptiles, which he calls Amphibia, as the 
third class of the animal kingdom ; he divides the genera 
thus : — 

OnDEn 1, Beitii.es .— Testudo (15 species); Sana (17 sp.); 
Draco (2 sp . ) ; Laccrta (48 sp., including 6 Batrachians) 1 ' 
Serpext es.-CroMus ( 5 species); Boa (10 sd)- 
(2sp!). r 8P ' ); A ”9 ui, < 15 B P-> J AmpUltcna ( 2 sp.); cJilia 

. J* one 0{ , t h naturalists who under the direction or 
influence of Linnaeus visited foreign countries possessed 
any special knowledge of or predilection for the study of 
Reptiles,- a«, however, contributed to our acquaintance 
rnnt S f ?, rms ’ ° r transmitted "-ell-preserved speci- 
c f °J, ect ‘ ons at bo that Gmeun, in the 
13th edition of the Systema Salurx , was able to enumerate 
^«e hundred and seventy-one species. a 8 
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The next general work on Reptiles is by Lac£p1;de. Laccptde, 
It appeared in the years 1188 and 1T90 under tho title 
Histone Saturelle des Quadntpcdes Ovipares cl des Serpens 
(Paris, 2 vols. 4to). Although as regards treatment of 
details and amount of information this work far surpasses 
the modest attempt of Laurenti, it shows no advance 
towards a more natural division and arrangement of the 
genera. The author depends entirely on conspicuous 
external characters, aud classifies the Reptiles into (1) 
oviparous quadrupeds with a tail, (2) oviparous quad- 
rupeds without a tail, (3) oviparous bipeds [Chirotes and 
Pseudopm), (4) Serpents, — an arrangement in which the 
old confusion of Batrachians and Reptiles and the imper- 
fect definition of Lizards and Snakes are continued, and 
which it is worthy of remark wo find also adopted in 
Cuvier’s Tableau Elementaire de VJIistoire Saturelle des 
Animaux (1798), and nearly so by Latreilre in his 
Histoire Saturelle des Reptiles (Paris, 1801, 4 vols. 12mo). 
LacdpSde’s monograph, however, remained for many years 
deservedly the standard work on Reptiles, on account of 
the ability with which the author collected all reliable 
information on the various species, and on account of the 
facilities which it afforded for determining them. The 
numerous plates with which tho work is illustrated are, 
for the time, well drawn, and tho majority readily rccog- 

3. The Period of Elimination of Eatrachians as one of the Brora- 
Reptilian Orders.— A new period for herpetology com- mart, 
mences with Anns. Bhokbkxaet* who in 1799 first recog- 
nized the characters by which Batrachians differ from the ‘ 
other Reptiles, and by which they form a natural passage 
5 Jf! °i aSS v ? f O'*®* (as also Lanyaha and 

1 ? t i b L Br0ngnmtt with hesitation in the 
»rf L f Suak f’ ? 8wts and Salamanders henceforth 
are no more classed with Lizards. He leaves the Batra- 

Sr 6 ’ CT’ t m clRSS ° f KepUle8 88 ^<5 fourth 
j 6 c, - order comprises the Chelonians. the 

tWMrdthfn 1 ?^ < indudi " g Crocod51cs Lizards), 
the third the Ophidians — terms which have been adopted 

by ah succeeding naturalists. Here, however, BronSt’s 
® e , n ‘° n classification of Reptiles ends, tho definition 
and dispoation of the genera remaining mneh the same ns 
“ works of his predecessors. 
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characters the genera had to be grouped into families 
within Brongniart’s orders. Although many isolated con- 
tributions were made by various workers, this task could 
be successfully undertaken and completed in the Paris 
Museum only, in which, besides Seba’s and Lacipede’s 
collections, many other lierpetological treasures from other 
museums had been deposited by the victorious generals of 
the empire, and to which through Cuvier’s reputation 
objects from every part of the world were attracted in a 
more peaceful and voluntary manner. The men who 
Dum&il, devoted themselves to this task were A. M. C. Dcmet.il, 
OpM Oppel, and Ccvier himself. It is the duty of the bio- 
Cuvicr rather than the historian to ascertain what share 

of the merit in building up the new system should be 
allotted to each of these three. Oppel was a German 
who, during his visit to Paris (1807-8), attended the 
lectures of Dumdril and Cuvier, and at the same time 
studied the materials to which access was given to him by 
the latter in the most liberal manner. Dumeril 1 2 main- 
tains that Oppel’s ideas and information were entirely 
derived from his lectures, and that Oppel himself avows 
this to be the case. The passage, 5 however, to which ho 
refers is somewhat ambiguous ; and it is certain that there 
is the greatest possible difference between the arrange- 
ment published by Dumeril in 1S06 (Zoolog ie Analytique, 
Paris, Svo) and that proposed by Oppel in his Ordnun- 
gen, Familicn, itnd GaUungen dcr Reptilien (Munich, 1811, 
4to). There is no doubt that Oppel profited largely by 
the teaching of Dumeril ; but, on the other hand, there 
is sufficient internal evidence in the works of both authors, 
not only that Oppel worked independently, but also that 
Dumeril and Cuvier owed much to their younger fellow- 
labourer, as Cuvier himself indeed acknowledges more than 
once. 

Oppel’s classification may be shortly indicated thus : — 

ORDER 1. TESTUDINATA on CIIJSLOXIENS. 

Fain. 1. Cheloxii (gon. 3 Ifydas, Corincca). 

Fain. 2. AMTD.E (gen. Trionyx, Chelys, Tcsludo, Emys). 

Order 2. SQUAMATA. 

Sect. A. Salt. n. 

Fam. 1. CrocoiiIMXI {gen. Crocodilus, Gavialis, Alligator). 

Fmn. 2. Geckoidks (gen. Gecko, Stdlio, Agnma). 

Fam. 3. Iguasoidks (gen. Cumxlco, Draco, Iguana, llasiliscus, 
Lophyrus, Anolis). 

Fam. 4. Lacrrtini (gen. Tupinamhis, Dramnn, Isivrla, Tachy- 
dromus). 

Fam. 5. Scixcoides (gen. Scinctti, Seps, Schcltopusik, Angitis). 
Fam. 6. Cualcidici (gen. Chalcides, Bhnantts, liijies, Ophi- 
saurtts). 

Sect. B. Ornnni. 

Fam. 1. Augviformes (gen. Tortrix, Ainphisbxna, Titphloja). 
Fam. 2. CoSSTIUCTORES (gen. Boa, J’njx). 

Fam. 3. Hydri (gen. Platurvs, Jlydrophis). 

Fam. 4. PsEUDO-virEr.fi (gen. Acroehordus, Erpeton). 

Fam. 5. Cr.OTAI.IXI (gen. Grolaliut, Trigonoccphalus). 

Fam. C. Tirr.r.I.vi (gen. Filler a, Pseudoloa). 

. Fam. 7. CoLUBRixr (gen. Coluber, Bungarus). 

Order 3. XUDA or. BATRACIL 

In this classification wc notice three points, which 
indicate a decided progress towards a natural system. (1) 
The four orders proposed by Brongniart are no more 
considered cosubordinate in the class, but the Saurians 
and Ophidians are associated as sections of the same 
order, a view held by Aristotle but abandoned by all 
following naturalists. The distinction between Lizards 

1 Erptt. gt-nir., i. p. 259. 

2 “ Ware cs niclit dio Ermuntcrung . . . diescr Frcundo gewesen, 
so wUrde ich Iiberzeugt von den Mangeln, rlcncn cine solclm Arbeit 
bci oiler mdglichcn Vorsicht tloch. untenrorfen ist, cs nic gewagt 

haben, mcinc Eintheilung beknnnt zu maclien, obwolil selbc Herr 

Dtunetil in seinen Lectioncn vom Jabrc 1809 sebon voigetragcn, raid 
die Thicrc Im Cabinet darnach Itszeiclmet hat ” (preface, p. viii). A 

few lines further on lie emphatically declares that the classification is 
based upon his own researcher. 
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j and Snakes is carried out in so precise a manner that one 
genus only, Amphisbxna, is wrongly placed. (2) The 
true Reptiles have now been entirely divested of all 
heterogeneous elements by relegating positively Csecilia to 
the Batrachians, a view for which Oppel had been fully 
prepared by Dumeril, who pointed out in 1807 that “les 
edeilies se rapprochent considerablement des batraciens 
auxquels elles semblent lier 1’ordre entier des serpens.” 3 
(3) An attempt is made at arranging the genera into 
families, some of which are still retained at the present 
day. 

In thus giving a well-merited prominence to Oppel’s 
labours, we are far from wishing to detract from the 
influence exercised by the master spirit of this period, 
Cuvier. Without his guidance Oppel probably never 
would have found a place among the promoters of 
lierpetological science. But Cuvier’s principal researches 
on Reptiles were incidental or formed part of some more 
general plan ; Oppel concentrated his on this class only. 

The latter acquired a more correct view as regards the 
higher divisions, while Cuvier was enabled by a more 
detailed study of the genera to define certain families 
more precisely and arrange them in a more natural manner, 
and to add not a few to the generic forms. Cuvier adopts 
the four orders of Reptiles proposed by Brongniart as 
equivalent elements of the class, and restores the Blind- 
worms and allied Lizards, and, what is worse, also the 
Ciecllias, to the Ophidians. The Chamteleons and Geckos 
are placed in separate groups, and the mode of dividing 
the latter has been retained to tbe present day. Also a 
natural division of tbe Snakes, although the foreign ele- 
ments mentioned arc admitted into the order, is sufficiently 
indicated by bis arrangement of the “vrais serpens propre- 
ment dits” ns (1) non-venomous Snakes, (2) venomous 
Snakes with several maxillary teeth, and (3) venomous 
Snakes with isolated poison-fangs. Without entering into 
those long descriptions of the species which continue to be 
tho bane of modern zoology, he distinguishes the species 
of Reptiles with a precision not attained in any previous 
work, critically examining the literature and adding the 
principal references. 

Cuvier’s researches into the osteology of Reptiles had 
not only the object of forming the basis for tbeir arrange- 
ment, but also of discovering the means of understanding 
the fossil remains which now claimed the attention of 
French, English, and German naturalists. Extinct Chelo- 
niau and Crocodilian remains, Pterodactyhis, Mosasavrus, 
Iguanodon, Ichthyosaurus, Teleosaurus, became the subjects 
of Cuvier’s classical treatises which form tho contents of 
the 5th volume (part 2) of his Recherches sur les Ossemens 
Fossiles, ou Von retahlit les caractcres des plusieurs animaux 
donl les revolutions du globe ont detruil les cspices (new 
cd., Paris, 1824, 4to). 

All tbe succeeding herpetologists adopted either Oppel’s Blain- 
or Cuvier’s view as to the number of orders of Reptiles, vaie - 
or as to tho position Batrachians ought to take in their 
relation to Reptiles proper, with the single exception of 
D. de Blainville. Ho divided the “ oviparous subtype” 
of Vertebrates into four classes, Birds, Reptiles, Amphi- 
bians, and Fishes, 4 a modification of the system which is 
all the more significant as he designates the Reptiles 
“ Squammiferes Ornithoides, ccaillenx,” and the Amphibians 
" Fudipcl/iferes, Ichthyoides mis.” In these terms we 
perceive clear indications of the relations which exist to the 
class of Birds on tho one hand, and to that of Fishes on 
tho other j they are signs which cast their shadow before 
them, but, unfortunately, Blainville himself did not follow 

3 Memoires de Zoologie el d' Anatomic Compartc, Paris, 2807, Svo, 
p. 45. 

4 Bull. Sei. Hoc. Philomat., July 1810. 
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up the ideas thus expressed, and abandoned even the terms 
in a inter edition -of his systematic tables. 

The direct or indirect influence of the wort of French 
anatomists manifested itself in the systems of the other 
herpetologists of this period. The Crocodiles, especially, 
which hitherto (strange to say, even in Cuviers classifica- 
tion) had been pkced as one of the families of Sauriaus, 
Jlerrea. novr commence to be separated from them. Merreit 
(Ferm/t tines Systems dtr Amphibien, Marburg, 1820, 
Svo) distinguishes two classes of “Amphibians, 11 Pho- 
lidota and Batrackia. 


The ThoUdoia (or iteptiles) are divided into three orders, dis- 
tinguished chiefly by osteologies! and splanchnologies! characters:— 

1. Testtdixata ; 

2. Lokicata (= Crocodiles); 

3. Sqc.vjuta (-»0[>pel's Sqmmata, excluding Crocodiles). 

Ifertvm's subdivision of the Sjuamata into (1) Gradicntia 

(-limbed Laurtilia), (2) Rcpcnlia (-limbless Zacertilia ), (3) 
Scrpcn’.ia {-Snakes and Amphisbccna), (d) Incedcntia (*=Chirctcs), 
and (5) Prcdaxlia (-Chanueleons) was based chiefly on the 
modifications of the limbs, and not adopted by his successors. The 
greater part of his work is occupied with a synopsis of all the 
species of Iteptiles known, each being shortly characterized bv a 
diagnosis ; but, as only a small proportion (about one hundred and 
seventy) were known to him from autopsy, this synopsis has all 
the faults of a compilation. 1 

Latreille. LATsmtE, who commenced the study of Reptiles as 
early as 1801, had kept pace with the progress of science 
when he published, in 1825, his Families Naturdlts du 
Reyne Animal (Paris, 1S25, Sro). He separated the 
ISatrachiaM as a class from the Reptiles, and the latter he 

amdes into two sections only, Cataphracta and Squamosa 

m the former Crocodiles being associated with the Che- 
lomans. He bases thk -view on the development of a 
carapace m both, on the structure of the feet, on the fixed 
quadrate Won the single organ of copulation. None 
of the succeeding herpetologists adopted a combination 
founded on such important characters except J. R Gray 

n S’ h T'Y’ d f. t ™ 3 ' ed Latreiile>s Mea of Cataphracta by 
adding the Amphisbrenians 1 as a third order. y 

th tie genera and s P ecie3 ^ Reptiles in 
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much the character of a compilatory fist, tofurnish efficient 
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admit that Wagler has made free use of his imagination 
by defining his class of Grypki as “ vertebrates with lungs 
lying free in the pectoral cavity; oviparous; development 
of the enibzyo (within or) without the parent ; the young 
fed (or suckled!) by the parents." By the last character 
this Wagleriau class is distinguished from the Reptiles. 

Reptiles (in which Wagler includes Batrachians) are 
divided into eight orders : — Ttdwiincs, Crocodili, Lacertx^ 
Serpentes, Anyues, Cxcilix, Manx, and Ichlhyodi. He has 
great merit in having employed, for the subdivision of the 
families of Lizards, the structure of the tongue and the 
mode of insertion of the teeth in the jaws. On the other 
hand, however well the genera of Snakes are defined by 
him — and their number has been increased to ninety-six— - 
Wagler has entirely failed in arranging them in natural 
families, venomous and non-venomous types being mixed 
in the majority of his groups. 

L. Fekesger was Wagleris contcmporaxy ; his first Fitzinger. 
work 4 preceded Waller’s system by four years. As he 
says in tho preface, his object was to arrange the Reptiles 
in ‘‘a natural system, a system in which the objects are 
arranged in accordance with their greatest similarity, with 
their natural affinities. Such a system is a faithful image 
of the gradual progress of nature, expressed in words?” 
Unfortunately, in order to attain this object, Fitzinger paid 
regard to the most superficial points of resemblance; and 
iu the tabula ajhniialmn penerum which he constructed to 
demonstrate “the progress of nature” he lias been much 
more successful in placing closely allied generic forms in 
contiguity than in tracing the relationships of tho higher 
jpmups. That table is prepared in the form of a genealogical 
tree, but Fitzinger wished to express thereby merely the 
amount of morphological resemblance, and there is no 
evidence whatever in the text that he had a clear idea of 
genetic affinity. The Batrachians are placed at the bottom 
of the scheme, leading through Hyla. to the Geckos (clearly 
on account of the digital dilatations) and through Czalil 
o Amphsbxna. At the top Draco leads through Piero- 

(Vsfp* (? ttrD P 1,s )’ Ichthyosaurus to the 

Cetaceans (Mpkinus) Emys to the Monotones, T&tudc 

Penguins^ * * Turtks t0 ** Divers and 

Wringer's system the higher groups arc, in fact, identical xritv 
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zoological nomenclature. The labours of Wiegmann, Muller, 
Dumeril, and Bibron exercised no influence on him, and 
tvhen he commenced to publish a new system of Reptiles 
in 1843, 1 of which fortunately one fasciculus only appeared, 
he exhibited a classification in which morphological facts 
are entirely superseded by fanciful ideas of the vaguest 
kind of physiosophy, each class of vertebrates being divided 
into five “sense ” series, and each series into three orders, 
one comprising forms of superior, the second of medium, 
and the third of inferior development. In the generic 
arrangement of the species, to which Fitzinger devoted 
himself especially in this work, lie equally failed to 
advance science. From a superficial study of such species 
as were accessible to him, but chiefly from the descriptions 
of other authors, he selected any characters for the 
establishment of genera, and, abandoning entirely the value 
of a genus as a systematic category, he introduced a 
number of names, under the cloak of which he hid the 
superficiality of his work; many were adopted by his suc- 
cessors, who, however, had to substantiate their validity 
by a deeper study of the taxonomic characters. 

TVe have now arrived at a period distinguished by the 
appearance of a work which, by the ability -of its authors, 
by the comprehensiveness of its scope, by the treatment 
of the general subject as well as of the details, superseded 
all its predecessors, which formed the basis for the labours 
of many succeeding years, and which will always remain 
one of the classical monuments of descriptive zoology, — 
the Erpetologic Generate ou Histoire ECaturelle complete dee 
Dmneril Reptiles of A. M. C. Dumeeh, and G. Bibrok (Paris, 8vo). 

The first volume appeared in 1834, and the ninth and last 
Bibron. pgyrj._ No naturalist of that time could have been better 
qualified for the tremendous undertaking than C. Dum6ril, 
who almost from the first year of half a century’s con- 
nexion with the then largest collection of Reptilia had 
chiefly devoted himself to their study. The task would 
have been too great for the energy of a single man ; it was, 
therefore, fortunate for Dum6ril that he found a most 
devoted fellow-labourer in one of his assistants, G. Bibron, 
whose abilities equalled those of the master, but who, 
to the great loss of science, died (in 1848) before the 
completion of the work. DumAril had the full benefit of 
Bibron’s knowledge for the volumes containing the Snakes, 
but the last volume, which treats of the Tailed Batrachians, 
had to be prepared by Dumeril alone. 

The work is the first which gives a comprehensive 
scientific account of Reptiles generally, their structure, 
physiology, and literature. Nearly the whole of the first 
volume is devoted to these chapters. And again each of 
the four orders admitted by the authors is introduced by 
a similar general account. In the body of the work 121 
Chclonians, 468 Saurians, 586 Ophidians, and 218 Batra- 
chians are described in detail and with the greatest pre- 
cision. On the principles of arrangement of the various 
orders we shall have to speak subsequently, and we men- 
tion here only that, singularly enough, the authors revert 
to Brongniarfs arrangement, in which the Batrachians 
are co-ordinate with the other three orders of Reptiles. 2 
This must appear all the more strange as Von Baer 3 in 
1828, and J. Muller 4 in 1831, had urged, besides other 
essential differences, the important fact that no Batrachian 
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embryo possesses either an amnion or an allantois, like a 
Reptile. 

4. Period of the Separation of Reptiles and Batrachians 
as Distinct Glasses or Subclasses. — In the chronological order 
which we have adopted for these historical notes, we had 
to refer in their proper places to two herpetologists, 
Blainville and Latreille, who advocated a deeper than 
merely ordinal separation of Reptiles from Batrachians, 
and who were followed by F. S. Leuckart. But this 
view only now began to find more general acceptance. J. J. 
MOller and Stankius were guided in their classification 
entirely by anatomical characters, and consequently recog- 
nized the wide gap which separates the Batrachians from 
the Reptiles; yet they considered them merely as sub- 
classes of the class Amphibia. The former directed his 
attention particularly to those forms which seemed to 
occupy an intermediate position between Lacertilians and 
Ophidians, and definitely relegated Anguis, Pseudopus , 
Acontias to the former, and Typhlops, Rhinophis, Tortrix ; 
but also the Amphisboenoids to the latter. Stannius 
interpreted the characteristics of the Ainphisbsenoids dif- 
ferently, as will be seen from the following abstract of his 
classification 5 : — 

Subcuassis : AMPHIBIA. MONOFNOA (Leuckart). 

Sect. 1. S TRBPTOS T TLIOA (Stann.). Quadrate bone arti- 
culated to tlio skull ; copulatory organs paired, placed out- 
side tlie cloacal cavity. 

OrdoI- opiiidia. 

Subordo 1. Eurystomata or Macrostomata (Miill.). 

The facial bones are loosely connected to admit of 
great extension of the wide mouth. 

Subordo 2. Angiostomata or Microstomata (Mull.). 
Mouth narrow, not extensile ; quadrate bone 
attached to the skull and not to a mastoid. 

Ordo 2. SATJRIA. 

Subordo 1. Amphisrenoidea. 

Subordo 2. Kionocraxia (Stann. )= Lizards. 

Subordo 3. Cdameleoxidea. 

Sect. 2. MOKIMOST YLICA (Stann.). Quadiate bone sutnrally 
united with the skull; copulatory organ simple, placed 
within the cloaca. 

OrdoI. CHELOOTA. 

Ordo 2. CROCODILIA. 

This classification received the addition of a fifth Rep- 
tilian order which with many Lacertilian characters com- 
bined important Crocodilian affinities, and in certain 
other respects differed from both, viz., the New Zealand 
Hatteria, which by its first describers had been placed to 
the Agamoid Lizards. Gunther, 6 who pointed out the 
characteristics of this Reptile, considered it to he coordi- ' 
nate with the other four orders of Reptiles, and charac- 
terizes it thus : — 

Rhynclwceplialia. — Quadrate bone suturally and immov- 
ably united with the skull and pterygoid; columella 
present. Rami of the mandible united as in Lacertilians. 
Temporal region with two horizontal bars. Vertebrae 
amphiccelian. Copulatory organs none. 

5. Period of the Recognition of a Glass of Reptilia as 
part of the Sauropsida. — Although so far the discovery of 
every new morphological and developmental fact had pre- 
pared naturalists for a class separation of Reptiles and 
Batrachians, it was left to T. H. Huxley to demonstrate, 
not merely that the weight of facts demanded such a class 
separation, but that the Reptiles hold the same relation to 
Birds as the Batrachians to Fishes. In his Hunterian 
Lectures (1863) he divided the vertebrates into Mammals, 
Sauroids, and Ichthyoids, subsequently substituting for the 
last two the terms Sauropsida and Ichthyopsida.' 1 The 

s Siebold and Stannius, Eandbuch der Zootomie — Zooiomie der 
Amphibien, 2d ed. Berlin, 1856, 8vo. 

6 “Contribution to the Anatomy of HaKcria, ( JRhynchocephalus , 
Owen),” in Phil. Trans., 1867, part ii. 

7 An Introduction to the Classification of Animals, London, 1869, 

8vo, pp. 104 sq. 


1 Systema Rcplilivm, Vienna, 1843, 8vo. 

2 The author of the article Asiphebu in the present work (vol. i. 
p. 750) states that Gunther, like Dumeril and Bibron, in his Catalogue, 
in substance, adopts Brougniart’s “ arrangement. ” There is no founda- 
tion whatever for this statement, the relation of the Batrachians to the 
class of Reptiles not being even alluded to in that work. In a later 
division of the Reptilia, by Gunther (Phil. Trans., 1867) the 
Batrachians are likewise excluded. 

3 Enlirickhmgsgeschichte der Thiere, p. 262. 

4 Tiedemanu’s Zeitschrift fur Physiologie, voL iv. p. 200. 
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Owen. 


Sauropsida contain the two classes of Birds and Reptiles, j 
the Ichthyopnda those of Batrachiaus and Fishes. The I 
position thus assigned to Reptiles in the system is now 
adopted by the majority of zoologist®. 

It. Owen, while fully appreciating the value of the 
osteological characters on which Huxley based his division, 
yet admitted into his consideration those taken from the 
organs of circulation and respiration, and reverted to 
Latrcillc's division of warm- and cold-blooded (hsmato- 
thcrmal and hmmatociyal) vertebrates, thus approximat- 
ing the Batrachians to Reptiles, and separating them from 
Birds. He says 1 — J 

"Although the Arcs and Mammalia agree as hot-blooded 
vertebrates in their higher cerebral development and in the more 
complex heart and lungs, Birds, by genetic and developmental 
characters as well as by the general plan of their organization, are 
mare intinwtely and naturally allied to tho Oviparous Sanrians than 
to the Viviparous Mammals. In their generation and development 
modem Batrachians differ from other cold-blooded air-breathers, 
and agree with Fishes. Present knowledge of extinct forms more 
clearly exposes tho artificial nature of the primary groups of the 
oviparous vertebrates. An important link, tho Tterosauria, or 
Hying Kcptiles, with wings and air-sacs, more closely connecting 
birds with tho actual remnant of the Bcptilian class, has passed 
away. Other extinct orders ( Ganocrphafa and Labyrinthodonlia) 
have demonstrated the artificial nature of the distinction between 

The Reptiles (or Monopnoa , Leuck.), then, form the high- 
est of tho five subclasses into which, after several previous 
classifications, Owen* finally divides the Uxmalocrm. The 
sub-class is composed of the following nine orders 
a. Icimn'oiTKf.vaix (cstmct)-M(hyomirm. 
im S OTw7 E ]’*c^, f i CXtinCt) ~ Pte ‘ Ma ' In!S> Pli<murliS - Kolho- 
e ' A> alo° DnST ' A ( - cx * inct )~ Dic V no<l <m, Mrjnchosaurns, Otidai 
if. Cur.LO.viA. 
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*■ D 2 r ' ,l(e “ H), “^ Wllte ^ and Meg*!* 

As this ordinal arrangement deals iu a uniform measure 
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tu&Uj ntiu marks as q in fiia t* j, * 
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tendency has thereby been fostered in our times of apply- 
ing the same principles in the subdivision of living 
Reptiles to the greater or less exclusion of the considera- 
tion of other parts of that organization. 

Huxley and Cope attempted a further grouping of the 
orders which in Owen’s system were merely serially 
enumerated as cosuhordinate groups. Huxley used for Huxley, 
this purpose almost exclusively the position and character 
of the rib-articulations to the vertebral centre, the orders 
themselves being the same as in Owen’s system : — 

A. PLE UP OSPOXD YL1A. Dorsal vertebra devoid of transverse 

processes and not movablo upon one another, nor are tho ribs 
movable upon the vertebras. A plastron. Order 1, Cheloxia 

B. The dorsal vertebra (which have either complete or rudiment- 
ary transverse processes) are movable upon one another, and 
tue ribs upon them. Ko plastron. . 

fl. The dorsal vertebra have transverse processes which arc 
cither entire or very imperfectly dirided into terminal 
facets {Erpetospomyi/a). 

b. Transverse processes long ; limbs well developed, pad- 
dies ; sternum and sternal ribs absent or rudiment- 
ary. Order % Plesiosaujua ( - Smiroplcrm'a, Ow.). 

P. Transverse processes short ’ 

ao - A pectoral arch and urinary’ bladder. Order 3 
L-icriiTJUA. ’ 

bb: Ro pectoral arch and no urinary bladder. Order 
4, Ophidia. ‘ ’ ~ 

b. The dorsal vertebra have double tubercles in place of traus- 

Limbs paddle-shaped. 

. J***®; .^THvosAimiA ( - Ichlhyoptcrygia, Ow.). 
c anterior dorsal vertebra have elongated and divided 
transverse processes, the tubercular being longer than the 
capitnlar division {Suciiosroxpyizi}, ™ 

° RttuT* vettel>nc in tllc Eacrum - Order 6, Cnoco- 

p. More than two vertebra in the sacrum 

an. Manus without a prolonged ulnar dint. 

aa. Hmd-hmb Saurian. Order 7, fhcvKOBOX- 
TIA (*= Anomodonlia , Ow.), 

scmra b f°n“ lit . 0l *\ 8 ’ Ounitho- 
,, ,, SCELJDA {^Pmosauna, Ow,), 

Order 

by combining the modifications of tbe,- 
quadrate and supporting bones with the characters nsed( 

Kb ?%iY ber der , eI °P ed 0frca ’ s classification, separate' 

JSa { v , Lacer , tdm - Whenever practicable he was 
guided in his nomenclature by priority. The f<dl<wvm« • 
an abstract of his classification .. 8 1S 
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A. Streptostylica (Stann.). 

Order 2. Laceetilia. 

R. SYxaptosaui ?r<(Cope). 
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commensurate with the amount of labour bestowed on its 
compilation. 


b. Special Systematic Works. 

After having followed the general history of herpetology 
• to the present period, we have to mention the works by 
which our. knowledge of certain orders or of the various 
Reptilian faunae has been specially advanced. 

Works on Grocodilia and Lacertilia. — We have already shown that 

Croco- the animals of these two orders were by the earlier authors 
a * ( j aT,s thrown together in one group, of which a natural subdivi- 
Lacer- sion into families was attempted by Oppel and Cuvier, 
tilinns ; that Merrem (1820) was the first to recognize in the Cro- 
codiles a separate group for which he proposed the name of 
Loricata, being followed therein by Blainville, who named 
the group Emydo-sauriens , and that Latreille actually recog- 
nized their affinities to the Chelonians, uniting them under 
the name of Gataphracta. In Wagler’s and Fitzinger’s 
systems a distinct advance is manifested by the employ- 
ment of the tongue and also of the dentition as important 
characters. .These, combined with the scutellation, the form 
of the toes, and the entire habitus, were also the characters 
on which the subsequent classifications by Wiegmann, 
v Dum6ril and Bibron, Gray, and Stannius were based, the 
classifications varying according to the manner in which 
those characters are subordinated to one another. But, 
while the German and English herpetologists assign to the 
Amphisbaenians, Chamseleons, and Crocodiles a rank more 
or less above, and distant from, the Lacertilian families, 
Dumdril and Bibron take a singularly retrograde step in 
dividing Lizards into eight equivalent families, of which the 
first comprises the Crocodiles, and the second the Chamse- 
leons, the Amphisbsenians forming part of the family 
Ghalcididx. Gray was the last who dared to place the 
narrow-mouthed Snakes such as Typhlops and Rhinaphis 
among Lizards. 

In the two most recent classifications of the families of 
lizards osteological (or rather craniological) characters 
supersede almost entirely those previously employed. 
Cope, 1 who had led the way in this direction, still allows 
subordinal value to the dentition as well as to the form 
of the tongue, as may be seen from the following 
scheme : — 
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Suborder 1. Laceiitilta vera. 

A. Tongue smooth or with villose papilla ; clavicle dilated, 

loop-shaped proxunally; no postorbital or postfronto- 
sqnamosal arches. 

Fam. 1, Geckonidx ; 2, Eubhpharidx. 

B. Tongue smooth or with villose papillte ; clavicle not dilated 

proximally. 

Fam. 3,' Uroplatidx ; 4, Pygopodid as; 5, Agamidx ; 6, 
Igttanidx ; 7, Xenosauridee ; 8, Zonuridx ; 9, 
Anguidx; 10, Aniellidx ; 11, Rclodcrmatidx ; 

12, Varanidm. 

C. Tongue covered with imbricate, scale-like papillro or with 

oblique plitae ; clavicle dilated proxunally, frequently 
loop-shaped. 

Fam. 13, Xantusiidx ; 14, Teiidx ; 16, Amphisbmnidx ; 

16, Lacerlidx ; 17, Gerrhosauridx ; 18, Scincidx ; 

19, Anchjtropidm ; 20, Libamidx. 

Suborder 2. Rhiptoglossa. 

Fam. 21. Chamxleontidx. 

The principal works to be consulted by the student of 
recent Crocodilians are the following : — 

Cuvier, Ossemens fossiles, vol. v. part 2 (1824) ; Geoffroy St 
Hilaire, “Descriptions des Crocodiles du Nil,” in Mem. deVInstitut 
d’Egypte (1813) ; Dumeril and Bibron, Erpitologic giniralc, Paris, 

8vo, vols. iL, iii. (1836-36) ; Huxley, “On the dermal armour of 
Jacare and Caiman, with notes on the generic and specific characters 
of recent Grocodilia," in Jour. Proc. Linn. Soc., Zoology, vol. iv. 
pp. 1-28 (1860) ; Biiihl, Las Skclctt dcr Xrokodilincr, dargeslellt 
in SO Tafcln (1862) ; Strauoli, “ Synopsis der gegenwartig lebenden 
Crocodiliden,” in Mini. Acad. St Petersburg, vol. x. (1866) ; 
Rathke, Untcrsuchungcn ii her die Entioiekclung und den Kdrpcrbau 
der Crocodile, Branswick, 4to (1866) ; Gray, Catalogue of Shield- 
Eepliles in the Collection of the British Museum , — part ii., Emydo- 
saurians, Rhynchocephalia, and Amphisbsenians, London, 4to 
(1872) ; Parker, On the Structure and Development of the Skull in 
the Crocodiles, London, 4to (1883). 

The principal special works to be consulted by the 
student of recent Lacertilians are the following : — 

"Wiegmann, Herpctologia mcxicana, — Pars 1, Saurorum species 
amplectcns, Berlin, fol. (1834) ; Dumeril and Bibron, ErpCtologie 
generate, Paris, 8vo, vols. 2-5 (1836-39) ; Gray, Catalogue of the 
Specimens of Lizards in the Collection of the British Museum, 
London, 16mo (1845) ; Briicke, Beitragc zur vergleichenden Ana- 
tomie und Physiologie des Gefdss-Systems der Amphibien, Yienna, 

4to (1852) ; Rathke, Ucbcr den Bau und die Enlwicklung des 
Brustbeins der Saurier (1854) ; Fritsch, Zur vergleichenden Ana- 
tomic des Amphibien-Rerzens, Berlin, 8vo (1869) ; Furbringer, Lie 
Knochen und Muskeln der ExtremitdUn bei den schlangenalmliehen 
Sauriem, Leipsic, 4to (1870); Braun, Las Urogenitalsystem der 
einhcimischcn Eeptilicn, Wurzburg, 8vo (1877) ; Parker, On the 
Structure and Development of the Skull in the Lacertilia, (1879) j 
Boulenger, Catalogue of the Lizards in the British Museum, 2d 
edition, London, 8vo (vol. i. in progress, 1885). 

In a short sketch like the present it would he impossible 
to refer even to a small part only of the immense number 
of contributions by which our knowledge of Lizards has 
been advanced within the last forty years, either by adding 
to that of species previously imperfectly known, or by de- 
scribing new generic and specific forms. But an idea of 
this increase may be formed by a comparison of Gray’s 
and Boulenger’s catalogues ; whilst the former enumerated 
186 species out of the families Geckonidse and Agamidx, 
Boulenger describes not less than 490 belonging to the 
same groups. 

Ophidia. — We have already mentioned that in Oppel’s on C 
system (1811) the first step is taken towards a natural' 
classification of Snakes. Neither C. Dum&ril nor Merrem, 
Fitzinger nor Wagler, indicated the way towards a more 
natural arrangement ; it seemed almost as if with the 
increase of the number of distinct genera their arrange- 
ment became more and more hopeless. In the meantime 
the Rijks Museum of Leyden had enrich’ed itself under the 
able direction of Temminck, through the efforts of traveller- 
naturalists like Reinwardt, Kuhl, Van Hasselt, Boie, and 
Siebold from the Dutch colonies in the East and West 
Indies, with materials fairly rivalling those accumulated 
in Paris. They were at first studied by the brothers 
Friederich Boie and Heinrich Boie, wbo well characterized 


Suborder 1. Rhiptoglossa. 

Fam. 1. Chamxleontidx. 

Suborder 2. Pachyglossa. 

Fam. 2. Agamidx. 

Suborder 3. Nyctisaura. 

Fam. 3. Gccamidas. 

Suborder 4. Pleurodonta. 

a. Iguania. 

Fam. 4, Anolidx; 5, Iguanidx. 

b. Diploglossa. 

Fam. 6, Anguidx ; 7, Gcrrhonotidx ; 8, Xenosauridee ; 9, 
Rclodermidte. 

c. Thecaglossa. 

Fam. 10. Paranidx. 

d. Loptoglossa. 

Fam. 11, Teiidx ; 12, Laccrtidx ; 13, Zmmridx ; 14, Chal- 
cididx ; 16, Scincidx ; 16, Scpsidx. 
c. Typhlophthalmi. 

Fam. 17, Anelytropidx ; 18, Aconliida ; 19, Aniellidx. 
Suborder 5. Ophiosauri. 

Fam. 20, Amphisbxnidx ; 21, Trogonophidx. 

Finally, whilst adopting in principle Cope’s classification, 
G. A. Boulenger , 2 partly by extending his examination on 
types not seen by Cope, partly by differently valuing the 
various craniological characters, introduced considerable 
modifications : — 

1 Proc. Acad. Rat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1864, pp. 224 sq., and 
Proc. Amcr. Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, 1870 (1871), pp. 
236 sq. 

8 For an outline of his classification consult Ann. and Mag. Rat. 
List., Aug. 1884, or Catalogue of Lizards, vol. i., 1885, p, 1. 
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a number of genera but failed in the attempt to arrange 
them in a natural or logical system M more remarh- 
able, therefore, is the production by H. J 3 cb leg& of an 
Essai stir la Pkysionome des Serpens (Leyden, 183/ , 

Sro, with atlas in fol.). In this classical work the whole of 
the subject is treated throughout in a scientific manner the 
species are described with a clear discernmentof really dis- 
tinctive characters, the description beinggenerany accom- 
panied with a faithful outline figure of the head, J»nd with 
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exactness with regard to localities, and of giving a general 
account of the geographical distribution of Snakes. Ane 
principle of classification adopted by Schlegel, indeed, is 
not one which will be recognized as final or even as 
legitimate at the present time, hut it is one which is pre- 
ferable to that employed by Muller, Dumdril, and Bibron, 
which led, as we shall see presently, to the most artificial 
grouping of species. He divided the Snakes into families 
according to their “ physiognomy,” that is “ i'impiessum 
totale que fait sur nous Penserable (Tun £tre quelconque, 
impression que l’on peut sentir, mais qu’il est impossible 
de rendre au moyen de paroles ; elle est le r4sultat do 
lharmonie de toutes les parties Isoldes, dont on embrasso 
la confirmation d’un coup d’oeil, et dans leurs rapports 
mutuels.” Schlegel had no training in, or knowledge of, 
anatomy; he, therefore, ignored Muller’s researches which 
appeared a few years before his work; yet it is note- 
worthy that his classification stands in the main, and 
has not yet been superseded. He divides Snakes as 
follows: — • 

I. Non-venomous Snakes. 

Fain. 1. Borrowing. 

Gen. Tortrix. 

Fam. 2. VTorm-liko. 

Gen. Calamaria. 

Fam. 3. Terrestrial. 

Gen. Coronella, Xenodon , Uderodon, Lyeodon, Coluber, 
Berpctodryas , Psammophis. 

Fam. 4. Arboreal. 

Gen. Dcndrophis, Dryophis, Dipsos. 

Fam. 5. Freshwater. 

Gen. Tropidonolus, Somdlopsis. 

Fam. 6. Boas. 

Gen. Boa, Python, Acroehordus. 

II. Venomous Snakes. 

Fam. 7. Colubriform. 

Gen. Elans, Bungarus, Kaia. 

Fam. 8. Marine 

Gen. ffydrophis. 

Fam. 9. Venomous Snakes proper. 

Gen. Trigonoeephalus, Crotalus, Fipera. 

Already in 1832 J. MOi&er had proposed "a natural 
classification of Snakes on anatomical principles," 1 in 
which he paid particular attention to the osteology of 
the hitherto dubious forms of Ophidians, but in the end 
based his arrangement entirely on the structure of the 
jaws and. on the dentition. As he did not extend his 
examination into other parts of the organization of the 
various genera, it may suffice here to state that he divided 
all Snakes into two sections, the first of which (Ophidia 
vmmlomata) comprised the four families Amphisbtenoidea, 
Typhlopina, Uropeltacea, and Torlridna, and the second 
{Ophidia macrostomata) all the other Snakes, which he 
referred to seven families, 

The direction thus indicated by Muller was followed by 

mrfiBin and Bibron, who, however, by their much more 
detailed knowledge of Snakes, were enabled to subdivide 
tho unwieldy categories formed by Muller; also the 

?on- r diS^iVd S t! ?Sel ’r yStem com P rised Snakes with 
de f htl0 “ . bad t0 b8 subdivided, and were 
defined with greater precision than had been done by any 

1 **—*•*«*£/. Physiology voL tv. p. 263 sg. 
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previous herpetologist. They divide Snakes into five 
OrorfinonoxTES. Teeth in one of the jaws only : 2 families 

2. Aoltwiodoxtes. Teeth in both jaws, norm grooved: 32 families 

3. OmTf:ooLYriir.R. Posterior maxillary teeth grooved : C families 

PnortROGtYrans. Anterior maxillary tooth grooved and fol- 
lowed by other smooth teeth : 2 families and 1C genera. . 

5. SoiititfOGLYPH E& Anterior maxillary teeth jhsi fora! oil aihi wo- 
latcd : 2 families' and 13 genera. . 

The progress made in ophiology from the timo of the 
appearance of this work down to the present period 
consists rather in the increase of our knowledge of the 
great variety' of species and genera than m the further 
development of the system. Gray, licinhardt,- Peters, 
Gunther, Cope, Bocage, Jan, Krefft, and others described 
a largo number of forms, so that the number of those 
known to Dum6ri\ trad’ Bibron has now been perhaps 
trebled or quadrupled. Unfortunately, no general work 
corresponding to tho present state nf science exists. But 
two works published subsequently to the JZrpctologic 
generale are indispensable to the 6tudcnt. 

The first is the Catalogue of the Specimens of Snakes 
in the Collection of the Jlrltish Museum, of which tho first 
part, containing the Viperino Snakes, "Water-Snakes, and 
Boas, by J. E. Gray, appeared in 1849, and the second, 
containing the Colubrine3, by A. GUNTHER in 1858. The 
classification, which was much behind its time, was fixed 
by the former of the two authors, so that the latter had 
to accommodate tho arrangement of his part to that of 
his predecessor. However, ho strongly opposed the 
application of tho character of grooved posterior teeth to 
the formation of large sections, and generally adopted tho 
principle advocated by Schlegel, whose generic groups were 
raised into familiea A great number of Snakes unknown 
to Dum&ril are described iu these catalogues, whilst others 
which happened not to be represented in the British 
Museum are omitted. 

G. Jan in his Elcnco sislcmatico dcgli Ofuli descritti e 
disegnati per Vlconograf a generale ( Milan, 18G3, Svo) gene- 
rally adopts the families created by Gunther, but institutes 
under each two divisions, Aglpphodonla and Glvphodonta. 

Jan’s great merit is tlio publication of his Iconographie 
generale des Opkidiens (Milan, 1SG0-7G 3 ), in which he 
figures all Bpecies which were in the Milan Museum or 
lent to him by other institutions, and which thus forms 
an invaluable aid in tho determination of species. The 
author died during the progress of the work, but it was 
continued by* his artist, Sordclli. Ho descriptive letter- 
press worthy of the name accompanies this work. 

The anatomy of Ophidians has hitherto received less 
attention than that of tho other lleptiiian orders. Be- 
sides tho information contained iu general works, we 
refer here only to two important special treatises 
JRat]xke,Entudeklungsgesehichle der Xatter, Konigsberc, 1839. 

4 1° ; and Parker, On the Structure and Development of the Shill in 
the Common Snake ( Tropidonolus natrix), London, 1879, 4to. 

Ghelonians.-—Ol ante-Cuvierian authors who paid on Clm- 
special attention to this suborder the following deserve lon5iUls * 
special mention:— J. G. Walbatjm,* J. G. Schneider, 3 
J. D. Schoeef, 0 and A. F. SchweiogerJ Five or six 

„ C * UW S* < 1 tins nomenclature adopted in his sixth volume 

when, eight years afterwards, ho published tho seventh nfter the death 
f 3 B m ro ’i' . We glV0 hero t!l « wised nomenclature. 

4 7 cst ^ wcro ’ ssue< I without date between 1876 end 1882 

1782^^ l°* 03rap1na ' oder Bcschreibung emger SchildkrBten, Liilicek’, 

« jjldemeineXaUijgeschkhtc der SchildkMcn, Leipsic, 3783, Svo 

tin nlrf ! ° ieonibut itlustrata, Erlangen, 1702-1 801* 

tto fteft mompMo Vp tho death of tho author). ’ 

Mm03rapkiis Chthmionm sect, la el So, Kiinigsbcrg, 
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distinct types of Chelonicins wero soon recognized, and 
appear also in Cuvier’s Eigne Animal, viz., Tesitido, Emys, 
Ghclys, Trionyx, Ghdonia ■with SpJiargis. These types 
were at first recognized as genera, and raised by the sub- 
sequent authors to the rank of families, in which many 
more genera were distinguished,' the arrangements merely 
differing in the various methods of subordination of the 
different families. 

The anatomy of Tortoises was investigated chiefly by 
C. Perrault, who gave a detailed description of one of the 
Gigantic Land Tortoises in Mem. Ac. Sc. Paris, iii. (1GGG— 
69) ; by Cuvier in the Ossmens fossifes ; by Wiedemann 
in Arch. f. Zool. md Zoot., 1S02 ; by Geoffroy St Hilaire 
in Ann. Mus., xiv.j and especially by L. H. Bojanus, 1 who 
published an anatomical monograph of Emys curoptm , in 
which all parts arc illustrated in detail, the plates being 
accompanied by an explanatory text. H. Rathke 2 studied 
their development, and L. Agassiz 3 and W. K. Parker 4 
that of the Turtles. 

The most complete systematic and descriptive work is 
that by J. E. Gray. He engaged in the study of Tortoises 
at various times, subdividing the principal groups, as the 
materials grew under his hands, at first principally on the 
ground of external characters, and afterwards of such 
craniological features as seemed to him of generic value. 5 
Alexander Stkaucii contributed two painstaking me- 
moirs, 0 the second of which is especially valuable ns it 
contains a collection of all the published facts concerning 
the distribution of Tortoises over the globe. The authors 
mentioned associated Spkargu with Ghclanin , the later 
ones generally as the type of a distinct family, all the mariuo 
Turtles being comprised in a section Pinnata or Eucrcta 
(Stannius ) ; and it was only Cor e who recognized in the 
want of specialization of the skeleton of the Leathery 
Turtle sufficient grounds for separating it into ft distinct 
section, Alhcac. 

c. Favnislic JTbrfa. 

Reptilian In noticing the principal faunistic works, wc omit the 
Tannas. majority of the older and antiquated publications, and 
almost all treatises which appeared in periodicals, as their 
existence can be readily ascertained by reference to works 
of more modern date or of a more general scope. 

Europe . — (1) T. Bell, A History of British Reptiles', 2d ed., 
London, 1849, Svo. (2)’S. Nilsson, Scandimri/J: Fauna, pt. iii.; 
Amfibieme, 2d ed., London, I860, Svo. (3) A. Strauch, “ ])ic 
Schlangon des Rnssischcn Rcichs," Mim. Ac. Sc. SI Pitersburg, xxi. 
1873, 4 to. (4) H. Schlegel, Dc liicrcn van Nederland: Krnipcndc 
Dicrcn, Haarlem, 1882, 8vo. (5) F. Lcydig, Die in Deutschland 
hlenden Arlen dcr Sourin' , Tubingen, 1872, 4to ; nnd Ueber die 
cinheimischcn Schlangcn, Frankfort, 1883, Svo. (C) E. Schrcibcr, 
Jlcrpctolnyia Europ.ra, Brunswick, 1875, Svo. (7) V, Fatio, Fame 
d'.s Vcrlibrcs de fit Suisse, vol. iii. of Hist. vat. des Reptiles el des 
liatradcns, Geneva, 1872, 8vo. (8) C. L. Bonaparte, Iconografia 
della Fauna itniica, vol. ii., “Ainfibi,"Rome, 1832-11, fol. (9)E. dc 
Betti, Erpdologia dcite proviucie Venele c del Tirolo mcridionalr, 
Ycrona, 1857, 8vo. (10) A. Strauch, “Essai d’uno Erpetologic dc 
1' Algeria,” Mim. Acad. Sci. St Pitersburg, 1802, 4to. (11) F. 
Latastc, Essai d’unc Faitnc Herpitologiquc dc la Gironde, Bordeaux, 
1876, 8vo. (12) J. von Bcdrmgn, Die Ampiiibien nnd Rcptilien 
Grieehcnlands, Moscow, 1882, 8vo. 

Persia . — W. T. Blauford, Eastern Persia, vol. ii., London, 
187 6, 8vo. 

1 Anatome Tesitidinis europrar, Vilnn, 1819-21, fol. 

a Uelcr die EnlwieMung dcr SehildlxrOlen, Brunswick, 1848, 4to, 

!l “Embryology of tbo Turtle," in Contributions to the Natural 
History of the United States of America, vol. i., Boston, 1857, 4to. 

4 “ The Development of tbo Green Turtle,” in Toy. " Challenger ” 
Zoology, vol. i., London, 1880, 4to. 

B Catalogue of Shield-Reptiles in the Collection of the British 
Museum, — part 1, Teslvdinala, London, 1855, 4to ; followed by 
Supplement to the Catalogue, Ac., 1870, and by Appendix to the 
Catalogue, Ac., 1872. 

0 “ Chclonologischc Station ” and “Die Vcrbreitung dcr Schild- 
kriiten fiber den Erdball,” in Allmoires de V A cad. dc St Ptlersib. , 18G2 
and 1865. 


Japan. — H. Schlegol, Fauna Japonica— Reptiles, Leyden, fol. 

East Indies.— (1) 1*. Russel, Account of Indian Serpents, collected 
on the coast of Coromandel, containing Descriptions and Drawings of 
each Species, London, 1796, fol., and A Continuation of an Account of 
Indian Serpents, London, 1801-3, foL (2) H. .I”"’ 1 

ncucr Oder vnvollstandig Icleanntcr Ampiiibien ' ■ ", ■ ■, 

text 8vo, atlas fol. (3) J. E. Gray and Hnrdwicke, Illustrations 
of Indian Zoology, London, 1830-32, fol. (4) T. Cantor, Catalogue 
of Reptiles inhabiting thcMalayan Peninsula and Islands, Calcutta, 
1847, 8vo. (5) A. Gunther, Reptiles of British India, London, 1864, 
fol. (6) W. Theobald, Catalogue of the Reptiles of British India, 
Calcutta, 1876, Svo. (7) J. Fayrer, The Thanatoplddia of India, 
London, 1874, fol. (8) J. Anderson, Anatomical and Zoological 
Researches, comprising an account of the Zoological Results of the two 
Expeditions to Western Yunnan , London, 1878, 4to. 

Africa. — (1) Description dc VEgypte—Hisloire naturcltc— Reptiles, 
Fans, fol., 1809, tc. (2) A. Smith, Hlustrations of the Zoology of 
South Africa, London, 8vo, 1849. (3) W. Peters, Naturicisscn- 
scliaftlichc Rcisc nach Mossambigue— Zoologic, iii., “Ampiiibien,” 
Berlin, 1882, 4to. 

North America. — (1)R. Harlan, American Hapctology, or Genera 
of the North American Rcptilia, with a Synopsis of the Species, 
Philadelphia, 1827, 8vo. (2) J. E. Holbrook, North American Her- 
petology, or a Description of the Reptiles inhabiting the United States, 

5 vols, , with numerous col. plates, Philadelphia, 1836-43, 4to. (3) 
D. II. Storcr, “Report on the Reptiles of Massachusetts,” in Boston 
Jour. Nat. Hist., iii., 1841, pp. 1-65. (4) J. E. De Kay, Zoology of 
New Yorl:, vol. iii., “Reptiles and Amphibia,” Albany, 1842, 4to. 
(5) S. F. Baird and S. Girard, Catalogue of North American Reptiles 
in the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution, pt. i. “Serpents," 
Washington, 1853, 8vo. (G) Id., Reports upon Reptiles in Reports 
of Explorations for a Railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean, Washington, 1859, 4to. (7) L. Agassiz, Contribtdions to the 
Natural History of the United States of America, vol. ii., “North 
American Tcsludinata,” Boston, 1857, 4to. (8) S. Garmnn, “On 
the Reptiles nnd Batracbinns,” Mem. A fits. Comp. Zool., Cambridge, 
1883, 4to. (9) H. C. Yarrow, Check-List of the North American 
Reptiles and liatrachians, with Catalogue of the Specimens in the 
U. S. National Museum, Washington, 18S3, 8vo. (10) E. D. Cope 
is the author of numerous memoirs and papers in the various North 
American periodicals. 

Tropical America. —(1) Prince Maximilian von Wicrl.v'f&WMitnyen 
tur Nalurgcschicldc Brasilicns, Weimar, 1822-81, fol., nnd Bcitrdgc 
sur Nalurgcsehichtc von Brasilicn, i. “Ampiiibien,” Weimar, 
1S25, 8vo. (2) J. B. Spix, Scrpcntum Brasilicnsium species novic, 
Munich, 1824, fol.; Id., Baum cl Tcstudinis Brasilicnsis species 
nor tc, Munich, 1825, fol.; Id., Animalia nora sire species novas 
Laeerlgrum yuas i:t itinereper Brasiliam minis 1S17-20, jussu cl 
avspiciis Maximiliani Josephi /., Bavarim regis, susctplo eollcgit ct 
descripsit, «tc. , Munich, 1825, fol. (3) A. F. A. Wiegmnnn, Hcrpcto- 
logia viexicana, pars i., Saurorum species amnlcctens, Berlin, 1834, 
fob (4) J. J. v. Tschndi, Unlersuchungcn ilbcr die Fauna peruana 
auf cincr Rrisc in Peru wiilirend dcr Jahrc 1SSS-42, St Gall, 1846, 
fob (5) Guichenot, in C. Gay’s Historia fisica y politico dc Chile, 
ii., “Reptiles,” Paris, 1S4S, Svo, atlas fol. (6) Cocteau and Bibron, 
in Ramon dc la Sagra’s Histoirc physique, politique, ct naturcllc de 
Vile de Cala— Reptiles, Paris, text Svo, atlas fol. (7) F. de 
Cnstelnau's Expedition dans les parlies centrales dr VAmCriquc die 
Sud— Zoologic— Reptiles, by A. Guichonot, Fnris, 1855, 4to. (8) C. 
Girard, Reptiles (from Chili) fit U. S. Naval Astronomical Expedition 
to the Southern Hemisphere, vol. ii., Washington, 1855, 4to. (9) S. 
F. Baird, U. S. Exploring Expedition, vol. xx., “Herpetology," 
Philadelphia, 1S5S, atlas fol. (10) Dumeril nnd Bocourt, Mission 
scientifiquc an Afexiguc et dans VAmiriquc Ccntralc — Ft tides sur les 
Reptiles cl les Balracicns, Paris, 1870, 4to (in progress). (11) A. 
Gunther, in Snlvin and Godman’s Biologia Ccntrali-Amcricana — 
Reptiles, London, 1885, 4to (in progress). (12) E. D. Cope, numerous 
papers ill tho various North American periodicals. 

Australia. — (1) J. E, Gray and A. Gunther treat of tho Lizards 
in Zoology of the Voyage of II M. S. “Erebus” and“ Terror,” London, 
1844, 1875, 4to. (2) G. Krefl't, The Snakes of Australia, Sydney, 
1869, 4 to. (3) W. Peters and J. Dorin, in Ann. A Ins. Genov., sdii., 
1878, 8vo. 

General Characters of hie Class Reptilia. 

Reptiles are vertebrate animals, tlie skin of which is 
covered with horny or bony plates (scales or scutes). Tho 
heart has two auricles, but with the ventricular chamber 
generally incompletely divided ; tw r o arterial trunks emerge 
from the right portion of tho ventricle ; the blood of tho 
arterial and venous systems mixes either in the heart or at 
the origin of the aortic arches. Respiration takes place by 
lungs, never by bronchia; ; portions of the lungs arc simple 
without minute subdivision of the cavity ; and the respira- 
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tary movements are slow and irregular. In consequence, 
Reptiles are cold-blooded animals. Their blood-corpuscles 
are red and nucleated. The thoracic and abdominal 
viscera are never separated by a complete diaphragm. 
The intestinal tract and the urogenital organs open into a 
common cloaca; the oviducts are developed from the 
Mullerian ducts, and dilated in their lower course for the 
reception of the ots; all Reptiles are oviparous or 
ovoviviparous. 

The vertebral column articulates with the skull almost 
invariably by means of a single convex occipital condyle. 
The mandible consists of several distinct pieces, of which the 
articular bone articulates with a quadrate bone, interposed 
between skull and mandible. TFheu the appendicular 
parts of the skeleton are present, the sternum is never 
replaced by membrane bone, and the posterior sternal 
ribs are attached to a median prolongation of the sternum. 
The ilia are prolonged farther behind the acetabulum than 
in front of it; the pubic bones directed downward and 
forward, and, like the ischia, forming a median symphysis. 
The metatarsal bones are not anchylosed among them- 
selves or with the distal tarsal bones. 

As in Birds and Mammals, the fetus oh Reptiles is 
enclosed in an amnion and allantois (Amniota), and 
nourished from the vitellus of the egg. 

In some of the most important characters mentioned 
above Reptiles agree with Birds, as in the presence of a 
single occipital condyle, a complex lower jaw articulated 
to the skull by a quadrate bone, and nucleated blood-cor- 
puscles. The majority of naturalists, therefore, consider 
the two classes to constitute one of the main divisions of 
Vertebrates, the Sauropdda. At the present epoch, indeed, 
Birds are strikingly differentiated from Reptiles, but the 
discoveries within recent years of a number of extinct Birds 
with Reptilian characters oSer ample evidence that Birds 
are the descendants of some branch or branches of the 
Reptilian type in which the power of flight was developed, 
and with it other anatomical peculiarities by which Birds 
are now distinguished from living Reptiles. 


The division of Reptjlia into Orders. 

Of the various modifications that have been proposed 
in the classification of Reptiles the more important are 
mentioned in the historical part of this article. ITe 
adopt here a serial arrangement of those orders which seem 
to be well established, having already referred to the 
attempts that have been made to arrange these orders into 
higher groups. 

Order 1. IcHTHYorTEr.YGLV (extinct). Marine Reptiles 
with a Cetacean-like naked body and with four limbs 
formed into paddles, the parts of which after the humerus 
arc not differentiated as to form or function. Tail long. 
Vertebrae numerous, biconcave ; no sacrum. Dorsal 
vertebrae with double tubercles; ribs movable, tho anterior 
with bifurcate heads. Head large, with long powerful 
snout, joined to the trunk without neck. Quadrate bone 
immovably articulated to squamosal. A foramen parietnle 
is present. Orbits very large with a circle of sclerotic 





Sms ktetS L h les , rest np0n an “terclavicle ^d 

pw» htendly to the scapuke; a pair of broad not over- 
^m.coraco.ds form the posterior part of the pectoral 

splints A StemiUU 18 re P laced b 7 a series of abdominal 

So™* 10 "' 
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Chelonian and probably £fZ*Sg ££. 


Fio. 1 — Skeleton of Iguanodtn lemitsartensis {after Dollo). 

edentulous or each maxillary bone was armed with a lone 
evergrowing tusk, which sometimes was accompanied by 
Snn) Sma 5 er ^eth The pectoral arch consisted of 
ffP®? a E, d c . orac K a clavicle seems to have been 
Siphysif Veiy Str0n & ™ th continuous ischio-pubic 

■Genera : Dicynodon , Galcsaurus. 

of al e P ?t' (extinct). This comprises Reptiles 
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Thorflp* -l* eura arcbes united to the centra by sutures 
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i e o the vertebrae either by suture or anchylosed. 
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Os quadratum suturally connected witli the skull. The 
premaxillary bones arc separate, and the rami of the 
lower jaw united in front by cartilage only. Form of the 
teeth variable ; they arc not anchylosed to the bone. Two 
pairs of limbs are present, of which the hinder pair is the 
longer and larger, and generally ambulatory. The struc- 
ture of the pelvis and hind limbs partly Ornithic; the 
pelvic bones are not coalesced with each other or with the 
sacrum ; the pubis enters into the formation of the ace- 
tabulum, and the ilium is prolonged forwards in front of 
the acetabulum; ischia united in a median ventral 
symphysis. The head of the femur is placed at a right 
angle to the condyles ; tibia with a procncmial crest, and a 
ridge for the fibula, which is complete. The proximal 
row of tarsals is formed by the astragalus and calcaneum 
only, and the former sometimes anchylosed with the tibia, 
thus forming the upper portion of the ankle-joint. 1 

1 In tlie case of no other group of Reptiles has knowledge, within the 
last few years, advanced so much as in that of Dinosaurians. It has 
supplied, on the part of the Reptilian type, the remarkable forms 1>>* 
which the chasm between living Birds and Reptiles is bridged over. 
Huxley’s interpretation as to the affinities of these fossils, which was 
at first based on very imperfect materials, bnt on sufficient evidence 
to lead him to substitute the name of Omithoseelida for the older one 
of Dsnosauria, has been fully verified by the astonishing discoveries 
of most perfect remains at Bemissart in Belgium and in Jurassic 
formations of tho United State?. Compared with there recent dis- 
coveries, the materials upon which Von Meyer, Owen, Reilly, Ilulke, 
and Seeley based their researches must appear very fragmentary. 
Tho specimens found in the IVcaldcn of Bemissart were those of 
different specie? of Iguanodon, the skeletons of which were almost 
complete, tho bones being preserved in their natural position and 
connexion ; they have formed the subject of a series of memoirs by L. 
Dollo(£uH. Hus. It. d'llist.Xrt. Bdg., 18S2-84). Buljhese materials 
are far surpassed, as regards number and diversity of fonns, by tin* 
discoveries in America, which have been made known by Cope and 
especially by 0. C. Marsh. 

All the Dinosaurinn remains known at present belong to the Mesozoic 
age ; they appear tint in the Triassic, but the majority from these 
formations are so fragmentary that tlicir classification is subject to 
much uncertainty. Some at least of tho celebrated tbrec-tocd foot- 
prints which were discovered some fifty years ago in tho United 
States, and about the origin of which much uncertainly existed, are 
evidently those of Dinosaurs. In the Jurassic these Reptiles attained 
their greatest development, Marsh distinguishing among the fossils of 
this period fonronlcrs with numerous families. Tho largest exceeded 
any other land animal in sire, and measured from 50 to SO feet. 
Dinosaurs continued to the end nf the Cretaceous period, and some 
genera became highly specialized, although none attained to tho same 
large size as some of the Jurassic fonns. 

The disproportion in length and strength between the fore and hind 
limbs clearly shows that tho mode of progression differed widely from 
that of ordinary Reptiles, and was bipedal at least in some of the genera. 
In assuming an erect position, their long tail assisted them in balanc- 
ing tho body. Some possessed a dermal armour, the scutes being 
sometimes produced into enormous spines ; others were provided with 
defensive weapons in the shape of spines attached to tho fore-feet. 
Tho teeth vary exceedingly : in some of tho carnivorous genera they arc 
sharp, pointed, serrated, and recurved, in others flat, in others broad 
and molar-liko ; in some the premaxilha are toothed, in others toothless 
and beak-like. , 

Marsh compares tho Dinosaurs, as regards diversity or form, with 
tho Marsupials, and thinks that, like tlioso latter, they should take 
the rank of a subclass rather than order. Tho following is an 
abstract of his latest classification of the proposed subclass Dim- 
saitria : — 

Order 1. Saurotoda. Feet plantigrade, ungulnto ; five digits in 
manus and pcs ; second row of tarsals and carpals unossified. Pubes 
united distally by cartilage ; no post-pubis. Anterior vertebra*, 
npisthocmlian. Prcsacml vertebra hollow. Foro and hind limbs 
nearly equal; limb bones solid. Sternal bones paired. Premaxillarics 
with teeth. Anterior nares at top of the skull. — Herbivorous. 

Fam. a. Atlanlosaurida. Ischia directed downwards, with ex- 
panded extremities meeting ou median line. Anterior caudal verte- 
bra with lateral cavities. Genera: Atlanlosaurns, Ajmtosaurus, Bronto- 
saurus. Gigantic Dinosaurians from Upper Jurassic deposits of 
Colorado, species of the first genus having attained to tho enormous 
length of 60 feet. They are the least specialized fonns of the subclass, 
and approach in Romo respects Mesozoic Crocodilians. 

Fam. b. Biplcdocidm. Ischia with a straight shaft, not expanded 
distally, direct cd downward and backward, with the ends meeting in the 
median line. Caudal vertebra deeply excavated below. — One genus: 


Order 4. Ornithosaotiia (extinct). Reptiles with 
the fore limb adapted to support a flying membrane, and 

Diphdocus , from the same formation as tho preceding, with very 
weak dentition, limited to the fore part of the jaws. 

Fam. e. Morosauridx. Ischia slender, with twisted shaft, directed 
backward, and with the sides meeting in tho median lino. Anterior 
caudal vertebra solid. Genera, occurring in Enropo as well as 
America : Bothriospondylus, Celiosttttrus, Chondrostcosaunis, Euca- 
merolus, Ornithopsis, Pdorosaurus. 

Order 2. Stegosaurta. Feet plantigrade, ungulate ; five digits in 
manus nndpes ; second row of carpals unossified. Post-pubis present. 
Fore limbs very small ; locomotion mainly on hind limhs. Vertebra 
and limb bones solid. An osseous dermal armour. — Herbivorous. 

Fam. a. Stcgosauridw. Vertebra biconcave. Ischia directed back- 
ward, with the sides meeting in the median line. Astragalus coalesced 
with tibia. Metatarsal short. Genera : Stegosaurus (Hypsirhophus), 
some 30 feet long, from the Jurassic beds or tlio Rocky Mountain 
: region, well armed with enormous bucklers, some of which bore 
’ spines; Diracodon; Amosaurus, from British formations (Kimme- 
ridgo Clay). 

Fam. b. Seelidosanridtc. Astragalus not coalesced with tibia; 
metatarsals elongate. Genera European : Scdidosaunts, from the Lias ; 
AcanthopkoUs, from tho Clmlk ; Crahcomus ; ITytoosaurus, from the 
Wenklen ; and Pdaeanthus. 

Order 3. Orxitiiofoda. Feet digitigrado with five functional 
digits in manus and three or four in pes. Post-pubis present. 
Vertebra solid. Fore limbs small; hind-limbs hollow. Premaxil- 
laries edentulous in front. — Herbivorous. 

Fam. a. Hadrosawidir. Several scries of teeth, forming with use 
a tessellated grinding surface. Anterior vertobra opisthoccelons. 
Genera American: lladrosaurus, AgalJiavmas (1), Cionodon. 

Fam. 6. Ifypsilnphodontidir;. A single scries of teeth. Four 
functional digits in pcs. A single rliomboidal sternal ossification. 
Genus : Jlypsilophndon, from the IVcaldcn of the Isle of Wight 

Fam. e. fgunnndtmtidtv. A single row of teeth. Three functional 
digits in pes. Two symmetrical sternal ossifications. Two genera 
from Europe : Tgvancdon and Veetisaurus and three comparativcly 
small forms from the Dinosauriaa deposits in Xortli America : 
Camp'onoltts, f/totrtttrus, Xanosaurus. Or tlicso Iguanodon is tho 
ono which was first discovered (1825), and of which skeletons have 
been obtained a- complete ns wo can ever hope to see of these 
creatures. The remains occur in formations from tho Kimmeridge 
Clay to the Upper Greensand, and have been referred to three species, 
varying in size from 10 to 35 feet in length. They most probably 
wore aquntic in their habits, nsing.tbcir powerful tail as a propelling 
organ, 1 ike the Crocodiles ; but they differed from them in their mode of 
locomotion on shore, walking on their hind legs liko a Strulhious Bird. 
{Pco fig. 1.) 

Order -J. Tiierofoda. Feet digitigmde ; digits with prehensile 
claws. Pubes distally coalesced. Vertebra more or less cavernous. 
Fore limbs very small ; limb bones hollow. Premaxillarics with 
tcctli. — Carnivorous. This order, although on tho whole comprising 
less gigantic fossits than tlio preceding, includes some very large forms 
which are 1 relieved to imvo preyed upon the weaker herbivorous 
members of Dinosaurians. 

Fam. a. Megatosauridic. Vertebra biconcave. Pubes slender and 
united distally. Astragalus with ascending process. Fivo digits in 
manus andfourin pcs. Genera: Mcgalosanrus (European) ; AUosaurus, 
Oar/osaurtis, Creosaurtts, Dryptosaurus ( Lwlaps ) (American). 

Fam. b. Zandodontidw. Vertebra biconcave. Pubes broad, 
elongate plates with anterior margins united. Astragalus without 
ascending process. Five digits in manus and pcs. Genera: Zandodon, 
Trralosaurits(l) from tlio Eurojiean Trias. 

Fam. c. Amphisauridic. Vertebra biconcave. Pubes rod-like; 
five digits in manus and threo in pes. Genera : Amp/tisaurus ( Mega - 
dadylus), Bathygnathus {"!), Cleps>/saitrus{l) (American); Palxosaurus 
and T/iceodontosaurus, European Trias. 

Fam. cf. Labrosauridx. Anterior vertebra opisthoccelons and 
cavernous. Metatarsals much elongated. Pnbes slendor, with anterior 
margins united. Gorins : Lalrosaunts, from America. 

Fam. e. (or suborder) Cxluria. Cones pneumatic or hollow. 
Anterior cervical vertebra opisthoccelons, tho other biconcave. 
Metatarsals very long and slender. Genus : Ceelurus, from America. 
Very imperfectly known ; tlic remnins indicate animals not larger 
Ilian a wolf, and possibly of arboreal habits. 

Fam. /. (or suborder) Compsognalha. Anterior vortobra opis- 
tliocmious. Three functional digits in mantis and pcs. Ischia with a 
long symphysis in the median line. One genns : Compsognathus, from 
Solenhofen ; a small form, with lorgneek, lightly built head, strongly 
toothed jaws, small foro and very long hind limbs ; its femur was 
shorter limn tlio tibia. 

Order 5. IlAtioroDA. Feet digitigrado, unguiculate ; tlireo digits 
,in pcs; metatarsals much elongate; calcaneum much produced 
backwards. Foro limbs very small ; vertobra and limb bones hollow- ; 
vertebra biconcave. Genus : Jlallopus. Its pertinence to the Dino- 
saurians is doubtful. The hind foot were adapted for leaping. 
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W ith the remaiuder of the skeleton secondarily modified ( 
far nerial nrooression. Vertebrae not numerous, procoel- [ 
ous f^mXec to six forming a sacrum; cervical 
vcrtcbL exceeding in sue the others, go neuro-central 
suture Anterior ribs with bifurcate heads. Skull lar 0 e, 
bird-liicc with long jaws. Os quadratum suturally con- 
nected with the skull Orbits very large, ^th a nng of 
sclerotic plates. Sternum broad, completely ossified, with 
a mcdian crcst anteriorly. Scapula and coracoid slender, 
Bird-like; no clavicle. Phalanges of the ulnar digit 
exceedingly elongate. Pelvis weak; ^ ^mb smalkr 
than fore limb. Bones generally hollow, many with 

pneumatic foramina. . 

Fam. <r. Pterosaur ia. Jam toothed ; scapula and coracoid 
separate. Genera t Pkrodadyhts, IViamphorkmcfom, Dtmorphodon, 
from Jurassic formations of Europe ; of small or moderate S1ZC ' 

Fam b. Pteranodontia. Edcntnloas; scapnla and coracoid 
wildly united, tlio former articulating with the common neural 
mine of the vertebne. Gcmis : Plcranodon, from Cretaceous strata 
of Kansas ; specimens with a spread of wing of some 20 feet 

Order 5. Cbocodhia. Beptiles with Lizard-like body, 
and long powerful tail adapted for swimming. Limbs 
short, especially tho anterior; five digits in manus and 
four in pcs ; only three of the digits are clawed, A dermal 
armour, consisting of flattened bony scutes, covers, the 
back, and in some genera the abdomen. Teeth in a single 
row, implanted in distinct sockets. Nostrils generally at 
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or near the end of the snout. Vertebne with the neuro- 
central suture persistent. Two sacral vertebra only. The 
majority of the cervical and trank ribs double-headed, 
attached to the diapophysis and centrum of the wtabn* 
From seven to nine of the anterior dorsal nbs are united 
with the sternum by sternal ribs. Bones of the skull very 
solid, firmly united by sutures, as is also the quadrate 
bone. Heart with a double ventricle. Copulatory organ 

single, situated in the cloaca. 

Fnm. a. (or suborder) ProcccUa. With previous vertebra. All 
linn" genera and the extinct forms down to tho Chalk belong to 

41 Fam^Mor suborder) Amphkmlia. With amphibious vertebra. 
All the genera are pre-Cretaceous : Telcosaurus, Goniopnohs , Slrcp- 
iospondtjltis, Stcganolepis, Galesaurus (1), Delation. 

Order 6. SAUP.OFTrr.vGiA (extinct). Marine Beptiles 
with long neck, small head, long tail, natatory limbs, and 
a naked skin. Hind and fore limbs identical in structure 
and form, transformed into Cetacean-like paddles with five 
digits, which were composed of numerous phalanges and 
enclosed in a common skin. Teeth in a single row in both 
jaws, implanted in distinct sockets. Vertebral amphiccel- 
ous, with the neuro-central suture persistent; single- 
headed ribs are attached to the long diapophyses of the 
dorsal vertebrae. Sacral vertebne two. Quadrate hone 
suturally united with the skull A parietal foramen. 
No sclerotic ring. Neither sternal ribs nor sternum are 
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present; but a system of free abdominal ribs is developed. 
Tho pectoral arch consists of a pair of large coracoids, 
meeting in the median line, and clavicular elements 
extending from one scapula to the other. Pelvis large, 
with the ilia, pubes, and ischia not coalesced, and all 
sharing in the formation of the acetabulum. 

These characters may not fully apply to all the genera 
which have been referred to this order, as some are known 
from their skulls or other fragments only. 

The Ixst known nre the rwaiosAuniAXS (q.v.) proper ;—j\ T custi- 
rowiriM, from the Trias, with paddles in front and ordinary limbs 
behind ; gigantic forms from the Trias, as Kothosaurus, Simo- 
faunifj Pistosciunis, or post-Triassic, as Plesiosaurus, and Plio- 
sauries, Twijcch/tus, and JZIasnwsaurus {or Discosaurics) from flic 
Liia and Chalk. 1 

Order 7. _ BirYNcaocEPiuLU. Lacertiform Beptiles, 
with four limbs. Vertebrae with flat ends; two in the 
sacruni ; the tubercular and articular surfaces are united ; 
ribs single-headed. 03 quadrature suturally united 
'nth the skull and. pterygoid; an osseous infra-temporal 
bar. Foramen parietale present Sternum and a system 
of abdominal ribs well developed. Copulatory organs 
absent ; unnary bladder present. 

Ona recent gonna : llatkrin. Represented in the Upper Cretaceous 
n^teSo < £'^ lCt,W P!nC * l '“' °dri na H)' described as a 


and Lower Eocene by Chamysosaurus, in tho Trias by llhyncho- 
saurus, Hypcrodapcdon, and in tho Permian by Protcrommis, 
Sphcnosaurus , Tclcrpeton (?), Sauroslerntm (?). 

Order 8, Laceuttlia. Lizards. Vertebrae generally 
procoelous, with short or rudimentary transverse processes; 
sacral vertebras not exceeding two; ribs single-headed. 
Os quadratum articulated with the skull. Parts of tho ab- 
end orbito-sphenoid regions fibro-eartilagmous. Temporal 
.regiou without, or with only one, osseous bar. Limbs 
four, two, or absent ; when they are present, a sternum 
with sternal ribs and a pelvis are developed, Copulatory 
organs paired; urinary bladder present. Integuments 
with horny or sometimes bony scutes. 

For the numerous recent genera seo Lizauds. Distinguishable 
representatives of the order appear first in Jurassic formations and 
tlienee downward to our period : Acrosaurus, Ardcosaurus, Phuro- 
stHtriw, Saphiosaunis, Atoposaurus , and Somxosamus from tho 
Oolite; MtitJietcs, Sauriihts, Macdladon from theWcalden; Dolicko- 
saurus, Actcosaurus, Caniosaurus, jRhapMosattnts from tho Chalk, 
rrom Tertian' formations in Europe numerous small remains are 
known, whilst those described, from Australia belonged to much 
larger forms, showing more or less affinities to the Lizards of the 
present Australian fauna. 

A distinct division of this order includes the extinct 
Mosasaurians, which are, in fact, the Pinnipedes among 
Lacertilians. Their limbs, of which they had two pairs, 
are transformed into paddles; by their long Snake-like 
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body and krge size the marine Reptiles form the nearest 
approach in nature to the modem creature of imagination, 
the “Sea-Snake.” There is no question that they deviate 
more from the Lacertilian type than any of the other 
fossil forms mentioned above, especially in some of their 
cranial characters, which are more Ophidian. Hence 
Cope placed them into a distinct order of Reptiles, 
Pythonomorpha. Their body was covered with osseous 
scutes. 

Besides Mosasaurus, remains of which have been known and 
described since the year 1766, a number of other genera from 
Cretaceous rocks of Europe and North America have been distin- 
guished by Owen, Cope, Marsh, and Dollo : Liodon , Clidastes (fig. 2), 
Sironcdcs, Plaiccarpus, Baptosaurus, Diplolomodon, Edcstosmrus, 
Eolosaurvs , Lestosaurus, Tylosaunts, Ptcrycollasaurus, Plioplatc- 
carpus. 

Order 9. Ophidia. Snakes. - Vertebrae proccelous, 
extremely numerous ; no sacrum ; ribs single-headed. No 
chevron bones on any of the vertebrae. Not only the 
quadrate bone is movably articulated to the skull, but 
also the suspensorium and the bones of the palatal 
maxillary apparatus are movable; brain capsule entirely 
osseous. No quadrato-jugal arch. No foramen parietale. 
Rami of the mandible united by ligament. No trace of 
anterior extremities, and posterior only sometimes rudi- 
mentally indicated. Copulatory organs paired; urinary 
bladder absent. Integuments folded into regularly ar- 
ranged scales. 

Eor the numerous recent genera see Snakes. Fossil forms are 
scarce, and do not appear before the Eocene ( Laophis , Palseophis, 
Paleryx). 

Order 10. Chelonia. Tortoises and Turtles. Cervical 
and dorsal vertebrae not numerous. The dorsal vertebrae 
and expanded ribs (with the exception of Sphargis ) are 
united into a carapace, the elements of which are immov- 
able, and which is completed ventrally by a number of 
dermal bones, a true sternum being absent and replaced 
by a plastron. All the bones of the skull are suturally 
united, ■with the exception of the mandible and hyoid; 
the dentary portion of the mandible consists of one bone 
only. Pectoral arch consisting of the scapula, with which 
the precoracoid is united, and the coracoid. Clavicles are 
represented by the anterior elements of the plastron. The 
pelvis consists of the usual bones, but is not attached to 
a sacrum. Two pairs of limbs. No teeth, these being 
replaced by horny sheaths of the jaws. Copulatory organ 
single. Integuments consisting of horny scutes covering 
the carapace, and of scales and tubercles on the soft 
parts. 

For tbe numerous living genera see Toutoises, Remains of 
extinct Tortoises are found from tbe Trias downwards, but they do 
not_ show any approximation to some other Reptilian type, or 
iudicato a. successive development. The most generalized type, 
Sphargis, is not older (accoicfing to present evidence) than some of 
the more specialized genera, its earliest representative being the 
remarkable Prolostcrja from North -American Cretaeean formations. 
Some of the Tertiary fossils exceeded in size tlie lavgest of living 
forms, suchastho Himalayan Colossockclys, the German Macrochclys, 
the North-American AUantochdys. (A. 0. G.) 

The Anatomy op Reptiles. 

As the principal features known of the anatomy of 
extinct Reptiles have been sufficiently noticed in the 
several separate articles devoted to them, this chapter will 
deal almost exclusively with the general structure of living 
forms. 

Inasmuch as the class of Reptiles is one of the classes 
which make up that great primary zoological division 
known as “vertebrate animals,” they of course possess 
all those structural characters which are common to that 
division (see Yertebeata). They also possess in common 
a certain number of structures which they share with 
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Birds (see Satjkopseda), and which will bo indicated in our General 
notice of the different sets, or systems, of organs which de- 
compose the bodies of tbe animals of •which this article aoters ‘ 
treats. 

Every Reptile has a body made up of a head, a trunk, 
and a tail, though, as in some Lacertilia and many Qphidia, 
these regions are not marked ofE one from another by any 
constriction or noticeable alteration of diameter. The 
posterior aperture of the alimentary tube always marks 
the termination of the trunk and the commencement of 
the tail. In some kinds of Reptiles — as, e.g., in the genera 
Anguis and Amphisbssna amongst the Lacertilia, and in 
such forms as Typhlops and Uropeltis amongst the OpMdia 
— the whole body consists of little more than a very elon- 
gated trunk with a small head at one end and a short or 
even quite rudimentary tail at the other. A neck may 
be interposed between the head and the trunk; this, how- 
ever, is generally short, as in the Lacertilia and Crocodilia, 
but may be more or much elongated, as in the Chelonia. 

It was extraordinarily long in. the extinct Sauropterygia — 
like that of a Swan. 

The head may be very large, as in the Crocodilia and 
extinct Ichthyopterygia, or small, as in the Sauropterygia, 
or very small indeed, as in Typhlops and Uropeltis. It 
always contains the organs of taste, smell, hearing, and 
sight, but there may be, as in many Lizards and all 
Snakes, no external indication of an ear, and the eyes are 
almost hidden by the skin in Snakes such as Typhlops, 
and certain Lizards such as Amphisbmnians and some 
Skinks. The mouth may be very large, as in the Crocodiles, 
or very small, as in Typhlops. 

The trunk may be exceedingly elongated, as in the 
instances just above referred to, or relatively very short 
and broad, as in the Chelonia. 

The tail may vary in development from its rudimen- 
tary condition in Typhlops to a length which exceeds that 
of the body several times, as in not a few Lacertilia. Its 
distal end may be prehensile and form an important 
grasping organ, as in almost all Chamseleons. 

Besides these regions, there are generally two pairs of 
limbs, — one pectoral, the other pelvic, — though these may 
be altogether wanting as far as regards any external mani- 
festation, as in all Ophidians and certain Lacertilians like 
Anguis and Ophisanrus. Internal rudiments of limbs may, 
however, be present when there is no external indication 
of them, as will be pointed out when describing the appen- 
dicular skeleton. 

There may be but one pair of limbs, and these pectoral, 
as in the Lizard Chirotes ; or there may he but one pair, 
which are pelvic, as in the Lizards Pseudopus , Lialis, 
and Ophiodes. 

The pectoral and pelvic limbs are, as a rule, pretty 
equal in development, and they may be very much so, as 
in Chelonians and the Sauropterygia. Both may be 
exceedingly small, as in many Lizards, such as a number of 
the Scincidse, or both may be relatively large, as in Cheloni- 
ans. In no existing Reptile with four limbs does either 
pair very greatly exceed the other in length and size, but 
in extinct Linosauria tbo pelvic limbs were greatly in 
excess, while the reverse was the case with the extinct 
Omithosauria. 

The extremities never terminate in more than five 
distinct digits, and the number may be reduced to one in 
front, as in Rhodona, or one behind, as in JDibamus. Hie 
extremities may end bluutly and be undivided, as in land 
and marine Chelonians, and as in the extinct Ichthyop- 
terygia and Sauropterygia. The pectoral and pelvic limbs 
are generally not very divergent in form and structure, 
and they may be wonderfully alike, as in the existing 
Tortoises and in the extinct Ichthyopterygia ancl Savro- 
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pterygia. They were, on the contrary, extremely divergent 
in certain Dinosavriu, and still more in the Ornithosauria. 

Every Reptile has a body composed of organs of 
nutrition, circulation, respiration, secretion, reproduction, 
sensation, and motion, supported internally by a solid 
framework, the internal skeleton or eudoskeleton, and 
enclosed in a firm investment, constituting the external 
skeleton or exoskeleton. 

The External Sheldon. 

The external investment of the body consists of two 
layers. The outer of these, the epidermal layer, or epidermis ■, 
is of an epithelial horny nature and never becomes bony. 
The deeper or dermal layer, the dermis, is a fibrous 
structure which may become bony. Neither bail's nor 
feathers are developed. 

The exoskeieton is characterized in this class of animals 
by being composed of distinct superficial thickenings 
placed side by side and separated one from another by 
thinner interspaces. According to the size and form of 
these thickenings they are known by different names. If 
they are very small and rounded they are called “ tubercles ” 
and such we see on the body of the Chameleons and Geckos. 

If they are large, flat, and not overlapping, they are called 
shields, and such we see, t.g., on the head of the true 
Lizards. If the hinder part of each thickening is more or 
less prolonged over the anterior part of one or more next 
behmd rt, structures of this kind are cafled scales, such as 
we find dorsally clothing the bodies of most Lizards and 

“® diaD part of each suc!l scaIe w 

2 l T thl - ck ? ed ] on *rt Dually, then such a scale is 
®id to be carmate. In most of these cases the epidermis 
itsdi is also more or less thickened locally, as well as the 
gacent dermis, remaining thin in the folds or interspaces 
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the Seineoidea and Anguidsc they are imbricate, and on 
the Chameleons granulate. The head may bo covered 
with large shields, ns in the Lacertidx, or with small 
scales like those of the body, as in the Monitors, and 
there are often long sharp 6pines on the head and body, 
as in Grammatophara , Pkrymsoma, and Moloch. The in- 
tegument may also extend out from tho body along the 
back and tail, as in Easilisms and Lophtra, or from beneath 
the throat, as in Iguana, or largely across tho neck, ns in 
GMamydosaunts, or on either side of tho tail, os in 
Plychozoon, or from each side of the body so as to bo 
distensible and to serve as a parachute, as in Draco; while 
in tho Omithosama it passed from tho elongated hand to 
the body and leg as in the wing of tho existing Bats. It 
has also been before stated that in certain cases different 
genera are distinguished by pores, i.e., the apertures of 
small cutaneous sacs placed on tha inner side of each thigh 
or in front of tho eioaeal aperture. Folds of skin may 
invest tho digits and constitute webbed feet, as in some 
Geckos, ns well as in Crocodiles and Terrapins, or may 
bind the digits in two opposite bundles, ns in each ex- 
tremity of the Chameleons. Normally each digit is ter- 
minated by a claw. 

In Crocoddia the epidermal thickenings do not overlap of Croc 
as in some Lizards, but form conspicuous prominences in Lilians 
the dorsal region, which serve as specific characters, and 
which have bony plates beneath,— which plates may, as 
m Alligators, exist on the belly as well ns the back and 
may form continuous rings round the tail, fee of ’each 
anterior row overlapping those of the row next behind. 

Aot al the digits are provided with claws. The feet nrc 
webbed. 

The Chelonia present considerable differences as to the of Che. 
exoskeleton. The Mud Tortoises, Trionyx, have a soft Ionian*, 
epidermis, and Sphargis has a coriaceous outer layer of 
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number, size, or shape with the epidermal shields which (save 
in Trionyx and Sphargis) cover them. Their condition in 
Sphargis is quite peculiar. In the skin of its back there are 
imbedded a great number of small plates flexibly united in 
a mosaic-like pattern. Seven longitudinal rows of these 
plates (one median, six lateral) differ from the rest by their 
large size and raised surfaces. On the ventral surface of 
the body there is one large thin median plate — the cpister- 
num, together with other very slender ossifications forming 
a very imperfect bony framework. All these latter bony 
plates, however, are very imperfectly ossified, with numerous 
vacuities. In the Land Tortoises and Terrapins, on the 
other hand, we have the exoskeleton in its greatest perfec- 
tion. On the back there is a series of ten median plates, 
the first one of which is called nuchal and the last one 
pygal. On each side of these series and suturally connected 
therewith is a series of large lateral plates also suturally 
united together and with the median plates. Finally, a 
series of marginal plates suturally connected together and 
with the foregoing complete a bony investment of the back 
which is complete and continuous, and which is known as 
the carapace. On the ventral surface of the body nine 
other bony plates form another continuous shield termed 
the plastron. The most anterior pair correspond with the 
bones known as clavicles in Man and many other animals. 
The azygous plate between and behind them answers to the 
epistemum of many animals. The carapace and plastron 
are united at the sides of the body, but are separated 
medianly in front and behind to allow the protrusion and 
retraction of the head and the four limbs and tail. In 
Chelonia similar plates exist, but they are less developed, 
and merely form an imperfect species of investment, with 
many vacuities between the plates. The same is the 
case in Trionyx , wherein the marginal plates are also 
wanting. 

The skin of the neck aud limbs is covered with scales. 
The skin of the neck may develop fimbriated processes and 
caruncles, as in Chelys, and the nose may bo produced into 
a short proboscis, as in Trionyx. True claws may be 
absent, as in Sphargis, or there may bo but one on each foot, 
as in Chelone, or two, as in Oaretta, or three, as in Trionyx, 
or four or five, as in Testudo and Emys. The claws may 
approximate in form to hoofs in some of the large Land 
Tortoises. There may be a web between the digits, as in 
Emys, or the whole extremity may be united into a solid 
paddle, as in Chelone. 

In all cases the skin of the jaws is found thickened 
and condensed so as to form a homy beak with a cutting 
• ed8Cl 

In many Chelonians there are two pairs of glands on 
each side just in front of the junction of the plastron 
and carapace, while in the Mud Tortoises, Trionyx, there 
is yet another gland on each side in front of the margin 
of the plastron. 

The Internal Skeleton. 

The endoskeleton of Reptiles, as of most Vertebrate 
animals, consists of parts which are divisible into two 
categories: — (a) those which form the skeleton of the 
head and trunk, i.e., the axial skeleton; ( h ) the parts 
which form the skeleton of the limbs, i.e., the appendi- 
cular skeleton. 

The Axial Skeleton. — In describing the axial skeleton 
it will be well to begin with that part of it which belongs 
to the trunk, leaving the more complex skeleton of the head, 
i.e., the skull, for subsequent consideration. 

Skeleton Skeleton of the Trunk. — The backbone, spinal column, 
of the or spine consists in all adult Reptiles of a series of ossi- 
trun 5 fied vertebrae, many, almost all, of which are separate 
and not anchylosed one to another. Nevertheless the 
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spinal or vertebral column varies in its structure much 
more in the class of Reptiles than even in the Mamma, 
lia, and very much more than in the class of Birds, with 
which the Reptiles are so much allied. This variation 
consists in differences not only as regards the number of 
regions or vertebral categories and the extent and strata 
ture of each region, but also as regards the form of the 
individual vertebras and notably the form of the vertebral 
centra. 

There may or may not be distinct cervical vertebrae 
with or without movable ribs. The first two vertebrae are 
differentiated as axis and atlas, and in front of the latter 
there may bo a rudiment of another vertebra, which has 
been distinguished as the proatlas. 1 There are always 
dorsal vertebra}, some of the ribs of which may not, but 
more generally do, join a sternum. These dorsal rib3 are 
generally movable, and may be, as in Serpents, organs of 
locomotion. They may, on the contrary, be firmly fixed 
by suture one to another as in Chelonians. There may 
or may not be lumbar vertebrae, and two or more (in some 
extinct forms many) vertebra} may unite to form a sacrum. 

There are always caudal vertebra;, and these generally 
have chevron bones beneath them. Sometimes vertebrae 
which are not sacral become anchylosed together, as in the 
dorsal vertebra} of Chelonians. Articular processes always 
connect together adjacent vertebra} which are not thus 
anchylosed, and there may bo accessory articular processes 
peculiar to the class, and which will be shortly described 
later. As to the form of the vertebral centra, they may be 
flat in front and behind, or biconcave (amphiccelous), or 
biconvex, or with a ball behind and a cup in front (pro- 
coclous), or until a ball in front and a cup behind (opistho- 
coclous). 

In the Crocodilia all the above-mentioned regions areinCro. 
distinct, there being usually 9 cervical, 11 to 12 dorsal, 2 
to 3 sacral, and about 40 caudal vertebra}. In existing 
species all the vertebra; are proccelous except the atlas, 
axis, sacral, and first caudal vertebra;. The adjacent sur- 
faces of the contra of the sacral vertebrae are flat, and the 
centrum of the first caudal is biconvex. The atlas consists 
of five pieces, 2 and the odontoid bone is not anchylosed 
to the axis. The caudal vertebra; are elongated and com- 
pressed, and, except the most anterior and posterior, support 
chevron bones. Ribs are very generally present. Those 
attached to the atlas and axis are single in origin. Each 
rib of the other cervical vertebrae bifurcates at its upper end 
into a tubercular and a capitular process, which respec- 
tively articulate with the neural arch and centrum of 
their supporting vertebra, and the interval thus left in the 
succeeding vertebra; forms a canalis centralis. The ribs of 
the middle five cervical vertebra; so expand distally as to 
impede the lateral flexion of the neck. The neural arches 
articulate by suture with the vertebral bodies. The dorsal 
ribs become attached to processes which pass out from 
each vertebra to the tubercular and capitular processes of 
the ribs respectively, and their situation with respect to 
the neuro-central suture changes by degrees, through the 
vertebral series, till in the twelfth dorsal one long trans- 
verse process, passing out above the neural central suture, 
supports both processes. Thence backwards these arti- 
culating surfaces approximate till at last there is but a 
single articular surface between each rib and its sup- 
porting vertebra, as was the case in those of the atlas and 
axis. 

The dorsal ribs consist of two pieces — the distal piece 
remaining cartilaginous ; and most ribs support an imper- 
fectly ossified processus uncinatus, nearly as in Birds, which 
extends backwards from the distal portion of its ossified 

1 Discovered by Prof. Paul Albrecht. 

9 In front of it a rudimentary proatles lins been found. 
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niece (fi" 4V From seven to nino of these ribs have ossified 
sternal ribs which serve to connect them with the sternum, 
The lumbar vertebra have only 
long transverse processes which 
ariso above the neuro-central 
sutUTC. The sacral vertebra 
support very stout truusvorso 
processes, each of 
which includes a rib 
clement and becomes 
nnchylosed to the 
centra only at a late 
period of life, as do 
the comparatively 
long and slender 
caudal transverse 
processes. Inferior 

processes, hypapo - Fl0 >4 __ Ijltcnll as ,j£ t „f three thoracic lertebras 
vh 1/m, U'llICil urO 0 ( CmodUtu tulgari i (flora natui c). c, cop on tho 
« ,«™„ 0 z7nQrr>nr1 nnn anterior snrineo of centrum ; tp, eapUufc of libs; 
WJ Ui^US, uescona OUO neural spines ; i e t 1 ib cartilages ; t, tuhercola of 
from bencatll tuG riba ; u, uncinate processes ; rr, vertebral nbs. 

centrum of each of the more posterior cervical and anterior 
dorsal vertebra. 

The sternum consists of an ossified rhomboidal plate, 
with tho hinder side of which two pairs of costal cartilages 
articulate. A narrower piece extends backwards from 
this plate (connected with it by ligament), and ends in two 
diverging processes. With this the other sternal ribs 
articulate. A long slender bone, the interclavicle, or 
cpistemum, lies in a median groove of the sternal plate, 
and extends forwards beyond it. 

There is a so-called abdominal sternum made up of a 
series of seven or eight slender bones which lie in the 
aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle of the abdomen 
behind the true sternum and in front of the pelvis. It 
lic3 at a lower level than the sternum, and has no direct 
connexion with tho vertebral column. 

- In Haderia, the only living member of the order 
MynchocepJialia, as well as in the extinct species, the 
vertebral bodies have flat or concave surfaces in front and 
behind. There are 8 cervical, 14 dorsal, 3 lumbar, 2 sacral, 
and 36 caudal vertebra. There is no persistent neuro-' 
central suture in Hatleria, though there may be in some 
extinct forms of the order. Hudiments of the proatlas are 
sometimes present. The nthm consists but of three pieces, 
and the odontoid bone is anchylosed with the atlas, and 
is concave anteriorly. An autogenous hypapophysis is 
wedged into the inferior interspace between the centrum 
of the axis and the third vertebra, and similar parts are 
developed thence backwards to beneath the seventh and 
eighth vertebra. llaUeria has the faculty of reproducing 
its tail after mutilation. When the tail is broken tho 
fracture takes place in the middle of one of its centra and 
not between two adjacent centra. This is owing to tho 
fact that each caudal vertebra is divided into an anterior 
and a posterior part (fig. 5), 
and is weakest at this line of '>( 
junction which passes behind 
thc transverse process. 

The first rib is attached to 

the fourth vertebra. Those fro. s— Vertical section of four mu 
of the ninth and the followin' 1 TertEh ™. a, ej>i. 

... ° I>hy»Sal lino passlnc through tho 

vertebra! attain the sternum, miudio of centrum. (After Gunther.) 

The more posterior ribs become connected with the abdo- 
minal sternum. All the ribs arc single at their proximal 
ends, a bifurcation being scarcely indicated even at the 
° D! r Pr , oces3US “*ti are fully developed. 
s ^, r . nu ! n “ a rhomboidal, semi-cartilaginous plate, 

unites n ? tu ^ te f kng and slender episternum which 
unites with u pair of clavicles. Au abdominal sternum is 
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more fully developed than in any other living Eepfcile. It 
consists of about twenty-five transverse rods, each of 



which is composed of three pieces. These rods are con- 
nected and disconnected with the nbs in an alternate 
manner, every other rod being suspended from a pair of. 

the true ribs. _ 

Lacertilia. — In this exteusive order of living ileptiies, jn Lac® 
the vertebra are procoelous except in the GecJcotida and tilians ; 
Uropeltidx, where they aro biconcave. There may or may 
not be distinct cervical, lumbar, and sacral regions, and the 
number of vertebra, generally considerable, may be very 
large. The distinctness of the vertebral regions depends 
on the development of the anterior and posterior limbs. 

When a cervical region can be distinguished, there are 
never more than nine such vertebra. Only in rare 
instances are there distinct lumbar vertebra Tho sacral 
vertebrae are never more than two. The nenral arch is 
always anchylosed to the centrum in adults. Tho atlas 
consists of three parts, and the axis may or may not have 
the odontoid bone anchylosed to it and convex in front 
Ribs are attached to most of the cervical as w r ell as to the 
dorsal vertebra ; but the former are not expanded distally 
as in the Crocodile, and thus the latter do not support 
uncinate processes. The more anterior ribs show two 
proximal articular surfaces, but these never diverge into 
distinct capitular and tubercular processes as in tho Croco- 
diles, nor, as in the latter, do any of the dorsal vertebra 
develop double, superimposed transverse processes. The 
more anterior (usually the first three or four) dorsal ribs 
are connected with the sternum by sternal cartilages. 

Those behind may he similarly connected with the diverg- 
ing backward prolongations of the sternum, or may be » 
directly connected with their fellows of the opposite side, 
as in the Chamaeleon, a median cartilage being joined on 
either side by the sternal cartilage continuous with an 
ossified rib. In Acontias and other limbless Lacertilians 
which have but a rudimentary sternum, or none, the corre- 
sponding ribs of the right and left sides are connected 
across the mid-ventral line as they are in Ghammleo. In 
Draco the more posterior ribs are greatly prolonged, and 
their distal cartilages are bent backwards. This is to 
enable them to support the wing-like membrane which 
extends from either side of the body to serve as a 
parachute. In those Lizards which have a lumbar region, 
transverse processes are there developed. The caudal 
vertebra (except the most anterior and the small posterior 
ones) have chevron bones, which are not generally anchy- 
losed to the vertebra which support them. 

In addition to the ordinary articular processes, there are 
in Iguana certain accessory articulating structures such as 
are commonly found in the vertebra of Serpents; these will 
be described in tho next section. 

The sternum consists of a rhomboidal semi-ossified or 
cartilaginous plate, which is sometimes continued back- 
wards into a pair of long diverging processes. There is 
generally au episternum, which is often T-shaped, hut it 
may be absent, as in Chamieleons. Iu the limbless Lizards 
the sternum is cartilaginous, and there is none whatever in 
some forms, as, e.y,, in AmpMsbacna and 2’yphline. 

In many Lizards, notably in the commonest English 
Lizard, the tail if broken oS can be reproduced. In them 
the centra of the caudal vertebra have a vertical median 
division similar to that already described in Hatteria. 

In Ophidians the number of vertebra is generally very in Onhi 
large, and may exceed four hundred. They are all procml- dians ; 
ous, and the ball behind each is nearly hemispherical. There 
is no distinction of cervical, lumbar, or sacral vertebra ; 
but all the vertebra after the atlas may he considered as 
either dorsal or caudal. The mode of articulation between 
the vertebra is more complex than in almost any Lizards 
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In addition to the ordinary articular processes (or zygapo- 
physes), which are here broad and flattened, often with an 
accessory process, there are two noteworthy structures. 
The first of these is called the zygosphene, and consists of 
a wedge-shaped process with two articular surfaces, which 
projects forward from the anterior surface of each neural 
arch. The other is called. the zyg- 
antrum, and is a corresponding 
excavation with two articular sur- 
faces on the hinder side of the 
neural arch, and receives the zygo- a 
sphene of the vertebra next behind 
it. It was structures such as these 
that were referred to in the last 
paragraph as existing so exception- 0 rp$o°(from 

allvamonestLacertilians mlquana. nature), a.artlcularprocesses: 
i-n ,9 . . 17 , tia, neural arches i ns, neural 

JLilG atlas and. axis nave a torm spines; <,traJnverseprocesses; 

similar to that already described «> zysosphene. 
as existing in the Lacertilia. Long azygous hypapophyses 
nearly always depend from the centre of the anterior trunk 
vertebrae, or even from the whole 
of them, being especially large and 
numerous in some of the most 
poisonous Serpents, e.g., Crotahis 
and Naja. In Dasypellis sealer 
some of these processes in the ante- 
rior dorsal region are made to 
minister to alimentation, — their 
tips being coated with tooth 

Stance, and penetrating within the nature), a.artlcularprocesses; 
alimentaiy cans], as wffl hi again ‘ySKJfiSl 

mentioned further on. neural spine; /, transverse pro- 

The ribs assume the function of ceES! z3 ‘ zyEailtrum ' 
locomotion, and are therefore very movably articulated to 
short transverse processes. Each has two proximal articu- 
lar surfaces, but they are dose to- 
gether, there being no diverging 
articular and tubercular processes. 

Each rib terminates in a short car- 
tilage. The caudal vertebrae may, 
in rare instances, be very few, and 
they may be very numerous — from ___ 

five to two hundred. They do not fig. 8.— Anterior aspect of a 
possess chevron bones, but bifold KrSSSSfiSSiSSS 
depending hypapophyses, and they e, cup on tho smfuce of the 
have transverse processes which also 
are generally bent downwards. «“» **> zygosphene. 

Sometimes, at the limit between the body and the tail, 
the transverse process, or the rib, as the case may be, 
bifurcates ordevdops an ascending process, as, e.g., in Boa, 
Waja, and Echidna, 

No Ophidian has any sternum. 

Chelonia . — The Tortoises and Turtles present a spinal 
structure remarkably divergent from that of all other 
Keptiles, and especially divergent from that of Op hidians , 
nevertheless the Chelonia agree with the Ophidia in 
having no sternum, and in having at least a portion of the 
vertebral column formed for extreme mobility, in spite of 
the excessive rigidity and immobility of the trunk. Only 
in Sphargis do we find a structure generally resembling 
that of other Keptiles and diverging from that common to 
other Chelonians. With the exception of Sphargis , the 
structure of the vertebral column of which will be sub- 
sequently noticed, the Chelonians present the following 
characters. The endoskeleton of the dorsal region is 
intimately united with those ossified exoskeletal plates 
which have been already described {supra, p. 447) as 
investing both dorsally and ventrally the entire trunk. 
The median series of plates are united with the neural 
spines and arches, and the lateral plates are similarly 



united with the ribs, so Chat the carapace is formed both 
of endoskeletal and exoskeletal elements intimately united. 

The constancy of the number of vertebrae is very excep- 
tional, as is also the very small number of those of the 
body. There are always 8 cervical, 12 dorsal, and 2 
sacral vertebra;. The number of caudal vertebra; varies, 
but is never great. The cervical vertebra have very small 
processes, whereby they are better fitted for great mobility. 
They vary greatly as to the form of their centra, Borne 
being opisthoccelous, others proccelous, others biconvex, 
while one at least is flattened both in front and behind — 
the arrangement differing even in different species of the 
same genus. The atlas consists of three pieces, and the os 
odontoideum is separate. The neuro-central suture per- 
sists. The centra of the first ten dorsal vertebra are 
amphiccelous, and but loosely connected with twin neural 
arches, each neural arch being superimposed over the 
posterior half of one vertebra and the anterior half of the 
vertebra next behind. The sacral vertebra have either 
stout ribs suturally attached or transverse processes anchy- 
losed to the vertebra. The caudal vertebra are proccelous, 
and generally have a pair of separate descending processes, 
which may (as in Ckdydra) unite distally and form 
chevron bones. 

In Sphargis the endoskeleton is quite distinct from the 
exoskeleton. Its neural arches are very loosely united to 
the centra, so that they can be separated with the greatest 
ease. The trans- n 
verse processes of 
the caudal vertebra -- 
also remain unan- 
chylosed to their iff 
centra. The dorsal (j 
vertebra pass so 
gradually into the 
caudal that the 
boundary can only 

be determined by j- IC- <)._Th reQ vertebra of Sphargis eoriacea (from 
the somewhat in- nature)- «, vertebral centra; n, neural at cites; r, ribs. 

creased thickness of the transverse process of the two sacral 
vertebra. The summits of the neural arches are somewhat 
dilated (as if from superincumbent pressure) or obtusely 
keeled. The ribs are not much expanded, their heads 
fitting into a hollow formed by the centra of two vertebra 
together with the neural arch superimposed upon the two. 
They become shorter and narrower behind, that of the 
tenth dorsal vertebra being even smaller than the sacral 
ribs. 

The Shull . — The anterior portion of the axial skeleton, The 
'or cranium, differs markedly from that of every other skull 
class of Vertebrates, while it presents a much greater 
diversity of structure than does the cranium of Mammals 
or of Birds. It differs from the cranium of the lower 
Vertebrate classes by its more complete ossification and by 
a greater prolongation backwards of the nasal cavity, 
which causes a greater expanse and density of the palatal 
structure. The skull, however, is not so much ossified as 
in Mammals, and the bones do not become anchylosed 
together so quickly and certainly as in Birds. The 
occipital region always consists of four occipital elements, 
and there is an ossified basisphenoid in front of a well- 
developed basioccipitaL The skull almost always arti- 
culates with the atlas by a single occipital condyle. The 
lower jaw is always suspended to the skujl by the inter- 
vention of a quadrate bone with which the os articulare 
of the mandible articulates. Besides the last-mentioned 
bone the mandible consists of as many bones as in Fishes, 
with the addition of a supra-angular and a complementary 
bone. 

The bones of the cranium may form a very solid and 
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several other parts. In nil cases, however, the side anil 
of the anterior part of the cranial cavity is very imperfectly 
ossified. 

iaCroco- The skull of the CroroJilia is distinguished from that 
0 f a li other Eeptiles by its very extensive bony palate, 
which exceeds in completeness that of even any 31nmmn! 
save the Anteafers and Cetaceans, for not only the , 
maxilla; and palatines bat also the pterygoids— all ns I 
expanded bony plates suturally united — concur in its com- | 
position in all existing Crocodilian*; (though not in tin* , 
extinct Ttltwunvi or fit l Aon), nnd the pterygoid*, i ur- 
round the posterior mras. The skull forms a solid wln.k 
composed of bone3 united by suture except at the ontern- < 
lateral and median boundaries of the cranial cavity, win re . 
it is cartilaginous or membranous. There is an inttrorbitnl 
septum. The quadrate bone is immovably fixed and of : 
large sire, and unites with the pterygoid, but by it» upp.r , 
and inner surface oulv. Tlic alisphenoid is a large broad ! 

i m . • * ■».« ■ . » * • 


imv ur; iijpuui ny Hire** 

aperture^ one median and two lateral, 1 which terminate 
complex canals having communications among tacli oth* r. 
There are two lateral, quari-zygomatic arches to the skull 
—an upper one formed by the postfrontal and sqinmr. d, 
and a lower one by the maxilla, jugal, quadrato-jugal, an<l “ 
quadrate. There is no foramen in the jarictal region of ! 
the skull, and there is an azygous parietal bone and frontal. 
On either side of the hinder region of the Fkull the j* riotic 
and exoccipital hones form large parotic processes. Tlicre 
is a distinct perforated lachtymal. There are tv o vomtra 
which are generally hidden in the plate Lv the junction 
of the extensive maxillae and palatines. Tlicre are a pair 
of nasd bones. Various cranial bones are pneumatir, 
including the os articulare of the mandible. The livoid is 
veiy simple, and consists only of a broad cartilaginous or 
partly osseous basihyal, with two bony cornua, not directly 
connected with the skull. There is a verv small cr.rii- 
lagnons stylohyal on the upper hinder part of the quad- 

tfa«ena.-The skull of this living type of on extinct 
r er resemble that of the Croro/Ulia j n that there is a 

ki? C arCa ? e f0rmcd hy the ^wto-juiral bone 
interposed between the malar and the quadrat eAs wcl 
as a superior zygomatic arcade formed by the squamora 

lit KSK* and in that bone is i mm ^v- 

ju&L^Ttemhl ^ pt< ^ goId > nnd quadrate- 


Crocodile-, of t«r» outstanding *• p.rntir pro-’'* made 
up of the exoccipital, prc*otif\ oral ophtboti*- 
beneath which h the “i*«!uni''!h nuri." Ti • 
splfnoid s**nd< down two pro*. to r,b*;t r."asr *, tit- 


i'JMi *»■•*** » ■ • \*W»I ti fc**" J'ftw ' V * 4* i» y »« 

pterygoid-. Thu par;, t.a! it j« rf'Ta!' d by a small ir.'dtan 
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the skull at the vart Zhl - T* lhc , lateraI ^11 of 
by the alisphenoid. and in < - !roco,lil o is occupied 

bat fibre-cart ilamnoas. There i° f ^ i* 1 * M not osscous 
The postero-Iateraf iSorS^ the "I*®. 

skull consists, as in the 
P- 521, pis. 40-42. ■’ Felrna 0' 28, 1850, vol cxl. 


•4, U'ril r'Vr* (' J.Y«« t 

l a; r. rviit r », r i-*.: j-, 

ryfr-ui; s— 3.- J. fA’.T.; V .... ‘ ! / ; . 

fontnnelle. Tise prvtnaxill.e arc ; jurat*-, nml *r- •. *]., - l 

lnZ\ ° f i U ^ hr ^ ‘ ccJ!l 

anrh}Jo-cd and uuikd with the kr.c- fot-j-'.-tin- th-ni 
Tiie nasals are double, and carli i cr. v l<i forth r, i - f* c 
what as m IhrtU) front it-, cut* r anterior angle. ’ ' 

she Lacert than ‘-hull i? f«nnul m i:n!v won o:*«» o f two - 
diverging tj]*» of sfruc{«re-(3 ) that of , 4i P , n - r : il , i • 

ha d ,Srt t! f t,f ^ ■ t 

? ! ' Im 7. t •' Il jov.ab!o and the inf* ri**r .-rgonnii*- anv.d- 

i' wanting, though generally repo* .>*:!, >1 \. v a j;,-,,, , .,* . 

tiiG mint A « .. * . * ,#k * 


b r ant* riorlv 


*v , : c : V — * *«.*iuju» repo- i-v 

the palate is incompletely o-ifi* d, r.i,-l th*. rat 
situated ]>odinor n.a re-* branded int-rnallv |,v tb . v ;r„*'t 
P"™* ordinary J.fr. w l 

appearance of routing of „ .^t. n! of o a! In? c, n. 
nectmg the solid occipital parts (with i*. .-.vir 

capable of more or h fi • f,wwl p ‘ n of t!l " *lull w 
i more or Ic,s flexion tij^n the occipital ,nrt. 
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There is generally a superior zygomatic arcade formed by 
the junction of the postfrontal -with the squamosal ; and, 
very generally, the orbit is enclosed posteriorly by a 
junction of this postfrontal with the malar. The basi- 
sphenoid sends down (as in Satteria ) two processes to abut 
against the pterygoids, which again join the quadrate 
bones. An os transversum unites the pterygoid, palatine, 
and maxilla of either side. The maxilla is thus a fixed 
bone ; the premaxilla is generally single, and sends a median 
process backwards. The nasals, frontals, and parietals 
may be single or double. There is generally a parietal 
fontanelle. 

By veiy rare exception, as in Monopeltis, there may be 
two occipital condyles, that (median) portion which is 
formed from the basioccipital aborting. 






The hyoid consists of two pairs of cornua, whereof the 
anterior is generally the longer, attached to a median 
portion from which azygous a 
bifold process may proceed 
both anteriorly and poste- 
riorly. * 

In the Amphisbsenians the 
skull is more solidly and con- 
tinuously ossified than is usual 
in Lizards, though there is 
no columella and though the 
low ali- and orbito-sphenoidal 
regions are membranous. The 
parietal is not movably arti- 
culated to the exoccipital, and 
the facial part is solidly ossi- 
fied and not movable upon the 
hinder portion of the skull. 

The orbits are not enclosed 
behind, and there is no superior fig. 12.— Dorsal aspect of stun otseio- 
zygomatic arcade. A jugni ; 

m V 7, ? ttt » • '.lachrymal; m, maxilla; n, nasal; 

The skull of aeloderma IS panetal; pm, preraoxllla; pr, 

very remarkable in that it has £”d ; 

no zygomatic arch whatever, TOpraoccipitaI - 

and in that the pre- and postfrontal bones unite and exclude 

the frontal bone from the margin of the orbit. 

The skull of the Chameleons has even more the aspect 
of an osseous scaffolding than has that of ordinary Lizards 
in spite of the absence of a columella. This is owing 
to the presence of a long supraoccipital arcade formed by 
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a long posteriorly and inwardly extending process of the 
squamosal, which joins the adjacent side of the singularly 
prolonged and upwardly and backwardly extending pro- 
cess of the parietal, j, x 
which itself is solid- 
ly united to an up- 
wardly extending ps 
process of the supra- 
occipitaL Thus the 
facial part of the 
skull is not movable 
upon its occipital 
portion. The orbits 
are enclosed by 
bone, and there is a 
superior zygomatic ~ 

arcade, the pOSt-FiG. 13. — Skull of Chamadeon vulgaris (frnm nature), 
frontal ioinine the ag > nn e nlar ; articular; Is, basispbcnold; d, 

“ 8 dentary; j, jugal; m, maxilla; me, median eth- 

squamosal behind mold; pi and y>2, parietals ; pi, palatine; pr, 

find the mnW in 5ref r ontaI : ps < r° stfrontnI 1 P‘> Pterygoid ; g, 
anu. ms maiar in quadrate; eg, curangular; so, supraoccipital; eg, 

front. The frontal squamosal. 

bone is small and single. There are a pair of narrow nasals, 
but these do not form the boundary of any part of the an- 
terior nares, but are excluded therefrom by the junction of 
the prefrontals with the maxilla, and these two bones may 
be prolonged so as to form great horn-like processes. The 
pterygoids do not articulate with the quadrates, and there 
is no interorbital septum. The hyoid has its posterior 
cornua much the longer, and a bony median basihyal. 

The Ophidians, like the Lizards, have skulls which are in Oplii- 
formed on more than one type: — (1) those of the dians ;. 
ordinary wide-mouthed Serpents; and (2) those of the 
Serpents with a very narrow gape, such as we find, e.g., in 
Typhlops and Uropeltis. 

The wide-mouthed Serpents, or Eurystomata, have a 
skull which in some respects is much less completely 
ossified and more movable than in ordinary Lizards, while 
in other respects it is more ossified and less movable. 

Thus the lateral walls of the anterior parts of the cranial 



Fro. 14.— Skull of Python eels: (from nature), ar, articular; ca, columella auris, 
cf, dentary ; /, frontal; m, maxilla ; p, parietal; pm, premaxllln; po, prootlc; 
pr, prefrontal; ps, postfrontal ; pi, pterygoid; q, quadrate; e, squamosal; t, 
transversum ; lb, turbinal. 


cavity are well ossified, so that the anterior part of the 
skull is no longer movable on the occipital segment, 
while on the contrary the total absence of both zygomatic 
arcades, the non-union directly of the palatine with the 
vomer, the laxity of union of the premaxilla and maxilla, 
and especially the movable condition not only of the 
quadrate but also of the squamosal (often an elongated 
bone) from which it is suspended, all give an excessive 
mobility to the facial part of the skull. To this it may be 
added that, at the symphysis, the rami of the mandible 
are only united by soft, very extensible tissue. There 
is usually but one premaxilla, and that is edentulous. The 
palatines are usually connected with the maxilla by 
transverse bones, while the pterygoids connect them with 
the quadrate bones. There is no interorbital septum, and 
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broad, more or less cartilaginous, or variously ossified 
median portion. 

The Appejtdiculak Skeleton. — The appendicular 
skeleton of Beptiles, like that of Yertebrates generally, 



Fic. 20— Lateral aspect of sknllof Chi las malamata (from nature), an, angular; 
ar, articular; bo, basioccipital ; d, dentaiy; cp, cplotlc ; m, maxilla; pa, 
panetal ; pm, premaxilla; pr, prefrontal ; p', postfrontal ; pi, pterygoid ; q, 
quadrate; t, squamosa] ; sg, surangular. 

consists of a pair of limb girdles (pectoral and pelvic), 
■with a pair of skeletal appendages proceeding from either 
girdle. Each such skeletal appendage has also, normally, 
the typical differentiation into (1) a single upper limb 
bone, (2) a pair of lower limb bones, (3) a group of small 
foot-root bones or cartilages (carpus or tarsus), (4) a series 
of middle foot bones (metacarpus or metatarsus), and (5) 



a group of small bones (phalanges) arranged in series 
according to the number of digits, but the number in 
each digit varying in different digits and in different 
groups of Beptiles. 

Every trace of an appendicular skeleton may, however, 
he wanting, as is the case in most Ophidians. 

There may be a pectoral limb girdle without any rudi- 
ment of a fore-limb skeleton, as in Angitis, Acontias, and 
Amphisbxna. There may be a pelvic girdle without any 
rudiment of a hind-limb skeleton, as in at least some, if 
not all, Typhlopidx. Yery raTely there may he both 
rudimentary pectoral and pelvic girdles without any trace 
of limb skeleton, as in AmpMsbxna. Thus, of the two 
categories, (1) limb girdles, and (2) girdle appendages 
or limbs, the former is the more constant, as we never 
find rudimentary extremities and limbs without any trace 
of a girdle, while the contrary we do find here and there. 1 

The Limb Girdles . — Each girdle consists of two lateral 
halves, and each such lateral half further consists of two 

1 This is interesting because it is probable that genetically the limb 
is prior to the limb girdle, Tshich was an ingrowth from the former. 
See Trans. Zool. Soc., 1879, voL x. p. 489. 


divisions which diverge from the articular surface offered 
to the limb by such lateral half. From that articular 
surface one division descends dorsallyand does not con- 
nect itself with its fellow of the opposite side. The other 
ventral division passes inwards and somewhat downwards 
and normally does connect itself, directly or indirectly, 
with its fellow of the opposite side. The dorsal ascending 
division is generally single, and consists of two parts in 
serial succession. The ventral division consists normally 
of two or more parts, which, though diverging, pass ven- 
trally side by side, or one in front of the other. Each 
girdle normally connects itself with the axial skeleton 
either towards the dorsal or ventral aspect of the latter. 

The Pectoral Girdle . — This girdle only becomes con-Pector 
nected (except in Chelonians) with the ventral part of the girdle, 
appendicular skeleton, — to wit, where it abuts against 
either side of the sternum. In its most complex condition 
— that found in some Saurians, e.g., Iguana — the dorsal 
division consists of a scapula (with a forwardly extending 



Fic. 22.— Sternum and shoulder girdle of AmblytJwnchus subcrtslatus (after Stein, 
dachncr). cl, dauclc; to, coracoid ; h, humerus; tc, mterdanclo ; me, meso- 
coracold; ms, mcsoscapula; pc, prccoracold; s, scapula; si, sternum 


process — the mesoscapular), and is continued upwards into 
a suprascapular ; while the ventral division consists of a 
coracoid, which abuts against „ 

the sternum, and from which ^ /s 

three parts (the precoracoid, 2 i * 

the epicoracoid, and the meso- Fl( ._ 23 —Rudiments of pectoral arch— 
coracoid) diverge forwards 1, of Aeonitat mtleagns; 2, of TypMo- 

, . ' , , , , saurus a uranttacus (after Furhin gcr). 

and inwards, and also of a 

clavicle, between which and its fellow of the opposite side 
an interclaviele is interposed. This girdle normally in 
Beptiles, as in all other Yertebrates, embraces more or less 
of the axial skeleton externally ; only in adult Chelonians 
it becomes drawn in within the circuit of the ribs. 

In the Ophidia, as has been said, there is no pectoral 
girdle. 

In certain Sauna it is in its simplest possible form, as, 
e.g., in Acontias and Typhlosaums , where each lateral half 
consists of a minute ossification representing the clavicle 
and coracoid, which is not connected with its fellow of the 
opposite side by any hard structure, as both sternum and 
interclavicle are wanting. It is also quite rudimentary in 
Amphislxna, but it is fairly developed in Cldrotes. Its 
most complex condition in Saurians has been already 
described. The Chamaeleons have a simple girdle consist- 
ing of a long and narrow scapula with suprascapula and a 
long and narrow coracoid, the anterior part of which 
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SS i bhte prt **• «" * n ”‘" 

cess and > cartilaginous sapraaMpis, nto » “““* fa 

^srss.=r^“^ 
"irasasr! sws? ;■**• £ 

of a scapula with a cartilaginous suprascapula auda co 
coid without processes or epicoracoid, nor are fa ] 
davicles but only a median anteropostenorly directed 

111 InlhT a’donin the girdle lies between the dorsal and 
ntwAtal shields. The dorsal division is a columnar scapula, 
which ascends to he connected by hgamentor cart g » 
which sometimes contains points of ossification, avjth th 
transverse process of the first thoracic ™rtebrm O£ the 
bifoid ventral division, the antenor bone is ? ‘ c °“* 

tinuation of the scapula, and connects itself with the inte - 
clavicle of the plastron, whilst the posterior bone is a 
coracoid and ends freely (there being no sternum). In 
Spkargis the end of the right coracoid underlies that of tlm 

W H*5Sfc tfirdte.-— This girdle only becomes connected 
with the dorsal part of the appendicular skeleton— to nut, 
where it abuts against the sacral vertebras. 

In general each of its halves consists of a dorsal divi- 
sion more or less simple and columnar, the ilium, united to 
the vertebral column by cartilage, and of a bifold ventral 
division, the parts of which, pubis and ischium, unite m 
the middle line by the intervention of a median longi- 
tudinal cartilage or ligament, a process extending forwards 
from the front margin of the more anterior part — the 
pubis— while an azygous bone, the os cloaca, extends back- 
wards from behind the symphysis formed by the junction 
of the more posterior part, the ischium, with its fellow 
of the opposite side. The ilium, pubis, and ischium form 
the acetabulum. 

Although it has been elsewhere already described, 
it may be well again to mention here that in certain ex- 
tinct Reptiles not only is the ilium greatly expanded 
above antero-posteriorly but the pubis sends back a long 
slender post-pubis nearly parallel with the ischium and 
closely resembling the so-called pubis of Birds. 1 

In the Ophidia the pelvic girdle is generally entirely 
absent, and, when a rudiment is present, that rudiment is 
never united with the axial skeleton. It may consist 
merely of a pair of subparallel slender pubic spicules or 
cartilages, as in Typhlops, or of a rudimentary ilium, 
pubis, and ischium on each side, as in CylindxopJiis, Ilysia , 
Stenodoma , and Boa. A rudimentary pelvis also exists in 
Python, Eryx, and Tortrix. 

In Saurians the girdle may also be detached from the 
axial skeleton and most rudimentary, as in Zepidoslemon, 
where it consists of no a 

more than in Typh- </> « v\V<7 

lops, and in Anrpw, jj 
where each half of it * 

consists of an elon- tp — 

gated ossicle with three • s i 

processes correspond- Tie. si— bailments or j>ch» limb— i, or im t 

insr to thft tWs hot % »f Anyuisjrasiliti 3, of Amphis- 

mg xo rne twee nor- bxna/uiijineta. / rmor-, <i, su™, s« 0 . 

mal peine bones. It P*cUMW»S p t pubis; t, tibia, 
may be even more simple and yet attached to the verte- 
bral column, as in Acontias, Pseudopus, and Ophisa 
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f See especially a paper by Professor Marsh in Amer. Jour, of 
Sa. and Arts rol xviL (Jsnuory 1879), pi. 8, and one by Dollo 
Xus. Boy. B Pisi. Pot. tit Btlmmt. vol ii, 18S3, 
Troimnie note sur its Dinosaurs, pL 3. 


giuous margin. ice 
pubis and ischium form 
an acute angle, ana 
are only connected with 
their fellows of the 
opposite side by liga- 
ment. There is no os 
cloacte. 

Hcdtena has a la- t 

<»■«» ***•„,, 

pubis has a small for- (aftw rarmpen. /, fcnargA 

Ldly extending * 

cess, and the ischium 

a much more prominent backwardly extending one. 

In the Grocodilia the acetabulum is formed by the 
ilium and ischium only, and is imperfectly ossified inter- 
nally. The two ischia are united by synchondrosis, ana 
each develops a forwardly extending _ process contributing 
to close the acetabulum, from which the pubic bone 
extends forwards, downwards, and inwards. The two 
pubic bones are only united together by membrana 
The Chtlonia have the pelvic girdle, like the pectoral 
one, enclosed between the carapace and plastron. In most 
forms it is not united with either shield, the ilium being 
merely attached to the transverse processes of the sacral 
vertebral. In some forms, however, as in Chelys, 
Chelodina, Pdomedusa, and others, the ilia firmly unite with 
the posterior plates of the carapace, while the ischia and 
pubes unite with the plastron. The three bones concur to 
form the acetabulum, and tho two pubes and the two ischia 
respectively unite in ventral symphyses. Tho space be- 
tween the pubis and ischium of either side, the obturator 
foramen, is in Chehne and SphargU sepnrat cd from that of 
the other side by a ligament only, which proceeds from the 
ischiatic symphysis forwards to the pnbic symphysis. In 
the Land Tortoises, however, the pubes and ischia so 
expand ventraiiy that the obturator foramen is (on each 
side) enclosed by the junction of the pubis and ischium of 
either side at their distal ends. Each pubis has ordinarily 
a downwardly bent spinous process at its anterior margin, 
and the ischium often has a process projecting from its 
hinder margin. The pubes are generally widely expanded 
bones, very much larger than either the ischia or tho ilia. 

The Pectoral Zmib.— The skeleton of this limb in its full Pectoral 
and normal differentiation resembles in its main features 
that of Mammals; it may, however, bo simplified to n greater 
extent than in any other air-breathing Vertebrate class, and 
this according to two modes of simplification. Thus it may 
be a relatively minute member ending in what is (at least 
practically) but a single digit, as in Modona - It may, on 
the contrary, be simplified by being made up of parts nil so 
exceedingly similar that the typical differentiation of the 
limb can be with difficulty traced, jvhile the digital elements 
seem to indicate more than pentndactylism, as in tho oxtinct 
Ichthyosauri. 

A peculiar complexity and extreme differentiation of this 
limb, however, exists, as is welt known, in another extinct 
gfoup, the Pterodactyles, wherein the outermost or ulnar 
digit is enormously elongated so as to support tho winy 
membrane as do the four digits of existing Bats. 

The following are the main conditions of the limb mat 
with in the existing Reptilian orders. In most Lacertilir 
there is an elongated humerus, the proximal end of wiicl 
is compressed and furnished with two tuberosities. Of tho 


* s “ Amu AV- AS Si, if. 835; and Gtntiier, Ann. and 
May. Sal. Mat., 1857, xx. p. 46. 
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lower arm bones, the ulna is stronger than the radius, and 
its olecranon forms a short projection. The carpus consists 
of nine bones, one at the end of each lower limb, one at 
the base of each metacarpal, one — the os centrale — between 
these five and the two at the end of the midlimb bones,- and 
one — the pisiforme — outside these latter two. There are 
five metacarpals and five digits, the latter composed of pha- 
langes, which for the most part number two for the inner- 
most digit or pollex, three for the next or index, four for the 
third digit, five for the fourth (generally the longest) 
digit, and three for the outermost or ulnar digit. In the 
Clianueleons the five proximal carpals coalesce with the 
metacarpals, and the phalanges are 2, 3, 4, 4, and 3 
respectively; the digits, moreover, are very exceptionally 
disposed, the three inner or radial digits being opposed to 
the two outer or ulnar ones. The digits may be but four 
in number, as in Saurophis, Gymnophthalmus, Telradaclylus , 
and others ; or but three, as in Chalcis , Scps, and others ; or 
but two, as in Hcleromeles, Chelomeles, and others; or, finally, 
but one, as in Bhodona , ic., as we have already seen. The 
limb maybe entirely wanting, as in Pygopus, Delma, Lialis, 
Atiguis, Acontias, and others. 

In the Ophidia the pectoral limb is entirely absent, not 
even a rudiment of it being found. 

In Hatteria the limb is Lacertilian in form but has ten 
carpals. 

The Crocodilia have the long limb bones well developed. 
The carpus has two large long ossicles articulated with the 
radius and ulna respectively, and a pisiforme; and an oblong 
bone and disk of cartilage lie between the large carpals 
and the five metacarpals. The third digit is the longest, 
and the number of phalanges of the digit from within out- 
wards (as before) is 2, 3, 4, 4, 3. 

In the Chelonia the humerus may be nearly straight, as 
in Chclone, or very much curved, as in Testudo. The 
radius and ulna, which, though susceptible of very little 
motion, are generally distinct, may become anchylosed to- 
gether towards their distal ends, as in Chelonc. The carpus 
has generally nine ossicles. The pisiforme may bo very 
large, as in Chelonc . There are always five digits, which 
— both their metacarpals and phalanges — may be very long, 

, as in Chclone , or exceedingly short, as in Testudo. The 
number of the phalanges may be but two to each digit, as 
in Testudo , but generally it is 2, 3, 3, 3, 2, from pollex to 
the ulnar digit 

Pelvic The Pelvic Limb . — The skeleton of this limb, like that 

limb, of the pectoral one, is in its main features normally con- 
ditioned as is that of Mammals, save as to the mobility of 
the tarsus, as will be shortly explained. It may, however, 
be simplified in two ways like the pectoral limb — namely, 
by the great similarity and want of differentiation of its 
numerous parts, as in Ichthyosaurus , or by excessive reduc- 
tion in the number of its parts, as in certain Ophidians, 
and in Saurians such as Pseudopus and Lialis. 

Its resemblance to the pectoral limb, which, as we have 
seen, is 'so exceedingly close in Ichthyosaurus and Plesio- 
saurus, may be, in other conditions, hardly less complete 
in some Ckelonians, such, e.g., as Ghelydra. When all 
four limbs are fairly developed, the pelvic ones are in no 
existing forms so inferior in sue to the pelvic ones as in. 
the extinct Ornithosauria, or so superior in size to the- 
latter as in some of the extinct Binosauria , as, e.g., in 
Compsognathus. 

Amongst existing Eeptiles the Lacertilians present us 
with very varied conditions. Generally there is an elon- 
gated femur furnished proximally with a trochanter on its 
inner side. Of the lower limb bones the tibia is larger 
than the fibula. A knee-pan bone, or patella, is placed in 
front of the junction of the upper and lower limb bones. 
The tarsus consists of a proximal segment made up of 
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two large ossicles more or less firmly and immovably 
united by fibrous tissue to the tibia and fibula and of a 
distal segment, which consists of a cuboid bone and which 
is capable of motion upon the proximal segment, while 
it is firmly connected with the five metatarsals. Thus 
the flexion of the foot upon the leg takes place, not as in 
Mammals between the whole tarsus and the leg-bone, but 
between the distal and proximal segments of the tarsus 
itself. The outermost or peroneal metatarsal is more or 
less bent toward its proximal end.„ The fourth digit is 
the longest, and the number of the phalanges of the 
digits, from within outwards, is 2, 3, 4, 5, 4. In the 
Chamseleons the distal tarsals coalesce with the 'meta- 
tarsals, and two inner or tibial digits are opposed to the 
three outer or peroneal ones. The foot may have but four 
digits, as in Campsodactylus, Telradaclylus, and others ; or 
but three digits, as in Seps, Heteromeles, and others ; or 
only two, as in Chelomeles, Bhodona, and others ; or but a 
single one, as in Chalcis. There may be but a very small 
and slender femur, to which a still smaller libia unites a 
rudiment of a tarsal ossicle at its distal end, as in Lialis, 
or but a rudiment of a femur and tibia only, as in Pseudo- 
pus; or the limb may be entirely wanting, as in Anguis, 
Acontias, Chirotcs, Amphisbma, and Lepidosternon. 

In the Ophidia the limb is generally wanting, and there 
is never any rudiment of the tarsus or digits, but there 
may be a rudiment of a femur,. as in Stenostoma, or of a 
tibia as well as a femur, the tibia ending in a hooked pro- 
cess, as in Cylindrophis, Ilysia, and Boa. 

In Hatteria the limb is as it normally is in Lacertilians. 

In the Crocodilia there is a well-developed femur, and 
also a tibia and a fibula. The tarsus has two proximal bones 
(less closely united than in Lizards), whereof that adjoining 
the fibula has a large calcaneal process. The distal seg- 
ment of the tarsus consists of two rounded ossicles on the 
peroneal side and a thin plate of cartilage on the tibial 
side. There are four long tibial metatarsals supporting 
digits and a rudimentary fifth one to which no rudiment 
of a digit is attached. Of the four digits the third is 
generally the longest, and, like the fourth digit, has four 
phalanges. The second digit has three, and the inner- 
most, or hallux, but two. 

In Chelonians the femur has a strong, rounded articular 
head, which forms a marked angle with the body of the bone. 
Sometimes, as in Emys and Trionyx, there are two troch- 
anters separated by a groove. The lower limb bones are 
always distinct. They are longest in the Land Tortoises, 
and shortest in the Marine Turtles. There is no patella. 
The tarsal bones vary by coalescence from eight to six in 
number. They are exceptionally flattened in Chelone. 

In Testudo the metatarsals are short, but are longer than 
are the metacarpals, whereas tho reverse is the case in 
Chclone. There are always five digits, except in Testudo, 
where the fifth is only represented by a rudimentary 
metatarsal. The metatarsals are shortest in Testudo and 
its allies, though they are not so short as are the digits of 
the hand. They are longest in the aquatic forms, though 
they are not so long in Chelone as are the digits of its 
hand. The number of phalanges, counting from within 
outwards, may be 2, 2, 2, 2, as in Testudo, or 2, 3 3 3, 

2, as in Trionyx, or 2, 3, 3, 3, 3, as in Chelone. 

Myology. 

The muscles of four-footed Eeptiles other than the ii> 
Chelonians are arranged in a general way on the same 
fundamental plan as in the Mammals, though the deter- 
mination of the true homology of many of them is more or 
less difficult if not impossible now to determine. The 
muscular masses are thus arranged in a similar longitudinal 
manner on the dorsum of the trunk, and expand into large 
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continuous horizontal sheets of fibres in the ; ventral region 
while for a greater or less extent longitudinal bundles o$ 
fibres underlie the vertebral bodies in different parts of the 
neck and trunk, and prolongations backwards of the dorsal 
and ventral muscles clothe the skeleton of ^ 
region. Muscles like the temporal, mnsseter, ptwygoid, 
and digastric of Mammals help to open and shut tho le s 
of Reptiles. Others descend from the dorsal region of the 
spine to the pectoral and pelvic girdles and to tho limb 
bones, which latter are furnished with flexors and exten- 
sors, abductors and adductors, in essentially the same way 

as are the limbs of birds. . . , 

There are two special deviations from tins more normni 
type of structure. We find one of these in the Serpents, 
which, being limbless and without a nock, and requiring 
an extraordinary mobility in the parts of the axial skele- 
ton, have the muscles which clothe the trunk raised to 
their highest degree of multiplication and differentiation. 
The other exceptional type is furnished us by the 
Chelonians, which, having a perfectly rigid body and Jong 
neck and limbs singularly situated, have the muscles of tho 
trunk atrophied to an extreme degree, the neck richly 
supplied with muscles, and also the limbs, while tire limb 
muscles are so strangely different, m either origin or inser- 
tion, from those of other animals that their true nature 
and correct designations do not seem as yet to ndmit of 
precise and accurate determination. 

Muscles The Muscles of t he Trunk and Tail.-— In Saurians the caudal 
of trank muscles often take the form of a series of hollow cones, successively 
and tail; enclosed one within the other, while their continuations forward 
in the trank become the longissintus dorsi, sacro-lumbilis, spinalis, 
ievatores costarum, and the other muscles familiar to anatomists. 
Sub vertebral continuations form muscles which proceed from tile 
vertebral bodies to the inner surfaces of tho ribs, which they tend 
to pull back— retrahentos costarnm— and further forwatds, suoli 
muscles as answer to tho longus colli, rectus capitis, &c., of 
Mammals. Ventral muscles take the form of tho two obliques 
and transvoisalis, but the diffeicntiation may be greater than in 
Mammals, as c.j., in Iguana, where tho obliquus externus consists 
of three distinct layers. Tendinous or harder structures may 
produce a segmentation in the abdominal muscles, which, under 
special names, are prolonged to tho liyoidian cornua and mandible. 

In Serpents the dorsal muscles are essentially tho same ns in 
Lizards, but are more developed, while small superficial muscles 
run from the ribs to the insido of the abdominal shields which nro 
asents.of locomotion. The limbless Serpent is practically some- 
what like a Centipede, and moves by tho successive protrusion anil 
retraction of each pair of ribs, which servo as two feet. For each 
pair is attached to a ventral shield the edge of which is applied to 
and removed from the ground by the libs attached to it, according 
as these are protruded or retracted — the shields thus serving as a 
number of small levels to propelthe body along. The sub vertebral 
muscle may also bo very largely developed, os in Ncija and Crotahis, 
thclonghypapophysesof which have been already noted, and which 
s«ve f»T the attachment of such muscles. By their contraction 
tne force of the downward flow of the poison fangs is greatly 
rawMsed. That subvertebtal series already mentioned as tho 
retralieiites costarum is very extensively developed in the Ophidia. 

In the Croeodtlia the arrangement is substantially ns in Saurians, 
but the so-called abdominal ribs induce certain, ditfcrences. Some 
muscles lie above, some below, and some between these “ribs." 
feubvertebral muscles extend beneath tho cervical and anterior 
doreal vertebra, and farther back there are retrahentes costarum. 

MaUcria lias special muscles inserted into tho distal expansions 
ol its ribs, which may sometimes aid its motions in a very subordi- 
dcOTcci^ 0 ’ HS t5l0Se of Scr P ents aro 60 helped in tho highest 

neck dots ? 1 nrasclM are well developed in the 

{r0m ™ ihitL tll ° hindmost 
otw f *£. t0 tho dorsum of tho caudal vertebra:. 

™^ des e / t , end b ® hrcon Ocular and transverse pro- 

tin h ° CaU r m vertebra. Dorsal muscles are entirely wanting 
mu!de ' f' bat iU EmyS and Chd 'J dra a longitudinal 

fn the nc*iK»» trMS ? raa ? rocessC3 °f trank vertebra:. 

1 See Phil Trans., pt. ii. for 1867, p. 17. 
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head and neck from a greater or less r>nnil>cr of Osc 
„, UPV i arches of tho more posterior trunk vertebra. ljramiuai 
mSes IS from tho pelvis to the plastron, and oblique muroles 
arise from inside the costal marginal plates of the carajiacc raid 
nass to tho pelvis and plastron, and a transveraalis extends from 
Iritliin tho costal plates and nlso passes to the plastron. A dia- 
phragm springs from the bodies of certain dw'al vertebra ami 
one or more ribs, nnd invests tho surface of the lung*. . , 

WeSJ the Head . — In onlinan- Saurians, the temporal of head ; 
muscle is embraced by tho upper (in them the only) rygnnmtic 
arch, and descends from the side of the head to tho coramul process 
of the mandible. Tho nusuter takes ongin “£ 

columella Or the two pterygoid muscles one arises from tUe upper 
surface or the pterygoid bone and the other from the os transicreum. 

Tho digastric descends from tho hinder part of the cranium to the 

iwstcrior end of the mandible. , , , 

In the Ophidia the muscular apparatus is much wore complex, 
as might bo predicted from the great mobility of their jaw* T J» re 
aro on each side three elevators and several deprersors of the lower 
jaw, and sometime 4 , ns, e.g., in Trigonocephalies, n mureular belly 
connected with one of the elevators is so arranged ns to be able to 
compress tho prison gland. In poisonous Slants nlro a tom mi 
goes from the external pterygoid to the short maxilla, so that the 
latter can ho erected by its intervention. The suspensonmn is 
drawn upwards nnd backwards by a muscle wiring from the neural 
spines of the anterior trunk vertebra, and downwards and forwards 
by another wiring from the basisphenoid. 1'our other mivclcs on 
either side of the head are devoted to moving tho palatine apparatus. 

The Croeodtlia have a temporalis, an internal and external 
pterygoid, mid n digastric. There aro nl c o a pair of stemomindi- 
jiiilar muscles, find of liyoiuandibulara (from tho cornua of the 
hyoid), a pair of gcaioglosri, and a superficial mylohyoid. 

The Chclonin have only an internal pterygoid, besides the temporal 
and digastric. But they have nfro a geniohyoid and genioglossal 
as well as a mylohyoid. 

The Muscles of the Perioral Girdle awt Limit. — In ordinary of 
Sanrians nnd In Crocodiles the scapula is drawn forwards nml toral 
upwards by a trapezius nnd levator, and thcro are also n ferratus girdle 
magnus nnd n Btcrnoscapulnr muscle, a clcidoiinstoUl or htemo- and 
mastoid, nnd generally an omohyoid. In the Chelonia the limb; 
siioulder-girdlo muscles arc very nduced and pccidiar, and no 
muscle draws it towards the skull, but a muscle arises from the 
sides of the cervical vertebra and is inserted into the rcapuh. 

Another (smaller) passes from the second dorsal transverse pro- 
cess nnd tho part of the carapace therewith connected to the 
scapula, which it draws backwards. Another muscle goes from the 
coracoid to the hyoid, and yet another— a sort of btemonustoid— 
from tho plastron to the skull. 

Lnecrt iiiaus have an ordinary pcctoralis nnd generally a subjacent 
small muscle parsing from the coracoid to the great tulrcrority of 
the humerus. There is a latissimus dorsi going to the Jes'.ir 
tuberosity and a large snbsrapnlmis. A triceps ends by a tendon 
inserted into tho olecranon, often containing an ossicle analogous 
to a patella. There is also a biceps, coracobmehialis and hrachialis, 
nntiens, with other Mammalian muscles, flexors, nnd extensors of 
tho digits, with evon lumlirical muscles, hut not with that perfect 
arrangement of perforating and perforated tendons which character- 
izes tne highest class. 

Tho muscles of tho pectoral limb of Crocodiles, though showing 
many minor differences from those of Saurians, yet present n 
fundamental general resemblance to tho latter. 

It is otherwise with Chelonians. In them tho pcctoralis major 
is represented by two muscles, one a muscle extending from the 
median plastron pinto imd external bonder of the carapace to the 
inner of the two tuberosities of tho humerus', and another muscle 
inserted beside tho former and taking riv from the most anterior 
plato of tho plastron.. There is nlso a superior pcctoralis, which 
arises from tho coracoid and coracoacromiai ligaments, and which 
is partly inserted into the same lulwroritv and partly extends 
beyond it. There are also s coracobrachialis and n deltoid, but no 
suprascapular. All tho muscles which arise from the scapula art 
inserted into the external tuberosity of tho Immrrns. There is a 
rausclo which represents tho latissimus dorsi. Tt arises beneath 
tno most anterior plato of the carapace, and is inserted into tho 
external tuberosity. Tho muscles of tho forearm nml extremity 
are less exceptional. J 

r „^ lts , d f s . n fjf‘. e % dvit Girdle and Limit. — In Laeortilinns there nre of nohic 
thosTJJto!* ll Imb , au , !s<!lca *1 Well have a snbcandal origin; somo or pirate 
at t},e *Me Others extend to the feet. There are nnd 
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their tendons and mncli connexion with other muscles in tho 
popliteal space. 

The Crocod ilia have an adductor femoris, which arises from beneath 
the transverse processes of tho lumbar region and is inserted by a 
broad tendon into tho femur. An iliacus arises from tho inner 
side of the ilium and ischium, and goes to the inner side of tho 
femur. Several adductors proceed to tho femur from tho ischium. 
A long muscle arises from tho chevron hones and transverse pro- 
* cesses of the anterior third of the tail, and is inserted by a strong 
tendon into the trochanter; thcnco descends -another tendon along 
tho flexor sido of the fenuir to join tho tendon of origin of tho 
gastrocnemius, which springs from the oxtomnl condyle. 

The Chclonia possess an abductor femoris, which passes from 
beneath tho transverse processes of tho thoracic vertebra, and also a 
sort of psoas extending from their transverse processes to tho ilium. 
Anotlicrmuscle goes from the hindmost thoracic transverse processes 
to tho femur. A muscle, nttrahens pelvim, arises from within the 
plastron and goes to the outer process of the pubis. Another muscle 
which antagonizes this, tho retrakens pelvim, springs from the 
hindermost part of tho plastron and goes to tho pubis. Other 
retractors pass from tho caudal chevron bones to tho fron t border of 
tho obturator foramen, and another muscle with a similar origin is 
inserted into the ischial symphysis. The muscles of the more 
distal part of the limb arc les3 peculiar, and need not bo described 
here. 


The Alimentary System. 

Aii- All Reptiles agree in having an alimentary tract which 
mcntaiy begins with jaws armed mostly with teeth, rarely with horny 
system— sheaths, but never in existing Reptiles with both, though (as 
has been elsewhere described) such a combination is found in 
some fossil forms. Moreover, teeth are mostly found not 
only at the margins of tho jaws but also on tho palate. 

Almost always there is a tongue, and glandular structures 
around the mouth pour tlicir secretion into that cavity, 
which communicates, by tubular prolongation, with tho ears, 
the eyes, and the nostrils. Tho mouth opens posteriorly 
into tho commencement of a more or less prolonged ali- 
mentary canal, the anterior part of which is not, while tho 
greater and less posterior part is, embraced by the peri- 
toneum. At its hinder end this canal opens into a chamber 
called the cloaca, into which the urinary and generative 
ducts also open, and which itself opens beneath the hinder 
part of the trunk by a roundish longitudinal or transversely 
extended aperture. Two accessory glands aid digestion 
by tho products they pour into the canal. These are the 
pancreas and the liver, and the latter is always provided 
with a gall-bladder. A spleen is also always found in tho 
vicinity of the stomach or specially digestive dilatation of 
the alimentary canal towards its anterior end and separated 
from the mouth only by the oesophagus, 
in Oplii- The several main groups of existing Reptiles present the 
dians ; following characters : — 

The Ophidia all possess teeth, mostly well developed and 
ancliylosed to tho bones which support them. By rare excep- 
tion, as in DasypcUis scabcr, tho teeth mny bo quito minute, — tho 
liynapophyscs of tho anterior trank vertebra penetrating the dorsal 
wall of tho alimentary canal and being tipped with tooth substance, 
and taking the placo of teeth, as already mentioned in describ- 
ing tho axial skeleton. Teeth generally exist on tlio palntines and 
pterygoids as well as on tho maxillre and mandiblo, and in Python 
and Torlrix in tho promaxilla. They may bo absent from tho 
palate, as in UropcUis. But tho various conditions ns to tho dis- 
position of tho toctli have already boon given in tho systematic part 
of this article. 

In the majority of Serpents tho tooth nro solid or liavo but thoir 
pulp canty, but in some harmless ones ono or more of tho hind- 
most teeth which arc set on tho maxilla are longitudinally grooved 
along tlicir convex sido. In poisonous Serpents each maxilla 
supports a poison fang or tooth so deeply grooved that tho margins 
of tho groove moot and so convert tho grooved tract into a canal, 
down which the duct of a poison gland passes. This fang may he 
tho only functional maxillary tooth, as in Crotahis and Vipera, or 
there may bo other teeth behind it, also grooved, as in Naja, or 
entire, as in Bungarus. Almost all Ophidians liavo a row of small 
labial salivary glands along either margin of each jaw, tlicir secretion 
escaping into tho mouth by numerous small apertures. In addition 
to this, some apparently innocuous snakes with grooved teeth havo 
an additional glandular mass connected with tho upper labial gland 
and pouring its secrotion by a duet into tho dental groovo. Tho 
truly poisonous Serpents possess a gland placed above tho maxilla 


and os transversum and beneath and behind the hall of the eye, and 
of different size and extent in different genera. In Naja it may 
extend for about ono-sixtli tho length of the body, but in Callophis 1 
it may bo yet greater and extend throughout nearly half tho length 
of tho entire body of the animal. Tho poison gland has a fibrous 
investment, which is often contractile from the presence in it of 
muscular fibres, and often jaw muscles are so arranged (as already 
mentioned) as to exert pressure on the gland by their contraction. 

A nasal gland and a lachrymal gland also convey their secretion 
into tho mouth. 

Tho tongue is long, bifurcated anteriorly, and extremely mobile, 
being capablo of protrusion from and retraction into a membranous 
sheath, placed on tho floor of the mouth beneath the ventral wall 
of the larynx. 

Tho oesophagus is long. Tho stomach begins by a well-defined 
limit beside tho liver, and may or may not form a curve, butis always 
simple. A valve at its pylonc cud marks the commencement of the 
dnodenum. Tho small intestine varies much as to tho number of 
its convolutions, which aro connected by bands of fibrous tissue and 
arc not followed by foldings of the mesentery. A circular protuber- 
ance generally marks its junction with the shorter large intestine, 

"and sometimes thero is a caicum, as in TypMops, Tortrix, Python, 
and others. Tho largo intestine may ho simple, and its internal 
cavity may bo augmented by valves or partial partitions. The cloaca 
opons externally by a transverse aperture. The liver is not sub- 
divided into conspicuous lobes. Tho gall-bladder lies separate from 
tho liver and posterior to it The ductus choledoclius passes 
through tho pancreas, which lies behind tho pylorus at the right 
sido of tho duodenum and is pyramidal (or rounded), or compact, 
or in separate parts, as in Ilydropliis. The spleen lies immediately 
behind the pancreas. It is rounded, small, and generally entire, 
not lobed. 

The Zacerlilia all possess teeth along tho margins of the jaws in 
and very often in the palntines also; but it is only by rare 
exception, as, c.g., in Iguana, that the pterygoids hear teeth. In 
tho Chamtelcons tlio teeth are very rudimentary, little more than 
an enamelled dentated ridge on tho margin of either jaw. The 
teeth of most Snnrians are cither acrodont, i.c., ancliylosed to the 
free margins of tho jaws (as, c.g., in Psammosaurus), or plenro- 
dont, i.c., ancliylosed to tlio inner sido of tho jaws, tlicir crowns 
projecting above tlic margin (ns, c.g., in Iguana). Generally moro 
or less conical, the teeth may be acutely pointed, or extremely 
obtuse, as tho hinder tcetli of CycJodus. Sometimes, as, c.g., in 
Iguana, the tcetli may ho compressed with a median external 
vortical ridgo and a serrated margin. By rare exception, as, c.g., 
in Chlamydosaurus, the teeth ot cither jaw may bo much dif- 
ferentiated. Hero we have a simulation, or anticipation, of that 
division of tho teeth into incisors, canines, and molars which is 
so general in tlic class Mammalia . a In the genus Hclodcrma the 
teeth aro vertically grooved so as to remind ns of their structure 
in Serpents. The teeth indeed arc more grooved than in them, for 
ono vertical groovo passes down on the antero-inner sido and 
another on tho postcro-outcr sido of each tooth. Labial salivary 
glands generally exist, but are small. In Ilclodcrma, however, and 
in no other known Lizard, there is a very large salivary gland on 
either side of tho lower jaw. Tho quality of its saliva is distinctly 
poisonons, small animals bitten by Hclodcrma in our zoological 
gardens dying as if bitten by a venomous Serpent. No other such 
caso is known to exist amongst tho Laccrlilia. 

Tlio tonguo presents a number of variations of form which have 
been already referred to ns diagnostic characters in the systematic 
part of this* article. It will suffice here to remind the reader that 
it may bo -broad and flat without any sheath, and with a pair of 
anterior and of posterior processes, as in Amphisbama ; or short, 
broad, and slightly notched in front, as in Gecko ; or short with a 
slight bifurcation in front and two long processes behind, os in 
Chalets ; or with a sheath, and much like tlintof Serpents, ns in 
Psammosaurus', or cylindrical and wonderfully extensile, as in 
Chamtdco. 

Tlio oesophagus passes into a stomach, which is generally elon- 
gated and curved. Tho small intestine may bo hardly at all 
convoluted (as in Amphisbama) or very much so, but if so tho 
mesentery hero follows its folds. Similarly tho largo intestine may 
bo short and straight, or long and with internal folds. There may 
be a crccum, as, c.g., in Amphisbxna, and some Cbammleons. The 
cloaca opens externally by a transverse aperture. 

Tho liver is but littlo lobed, and its gall-bladder lies in a fissure 
on its loft side. Tho pancreas and spleen usually lie between tho 
folds of tho mesentery ot tlio junction of tho small intestine with 
tho stomach. Tlioro is generally a pair of anal glands. 

In Hatlcria tlio lnrgo teoth in tho premaxill® become completely in 
ancliylosed with those hones, reminding us of the extinct Bhyneho - teria 
saurus and Ilypcrodapcdon. Most of the teoth which lie along tho 


1 Seo A. B. Meyer, Monatsb. dcr Akad. d. Wisscn. a. Berlin, 1869. 
s This fact thus affords on interesting illustration of the independent 
origin of similar structures. 
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margin of the jaws and the palatines soon wear down to form more 
enamelled cutting edges to the bones, with which they become 
immediately anchylosed. Thecxtinct Dicynodonts, with their large 
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pancreas between the folds of the duodenum. Tho various viscera 
of the abdominal cavity lie, ns in Birds, in separate serous sacs. 1 ' 

In tlio Oh clonia there mo homy sheaths to tho jaws but no teeth, in Cho- 
though numerous rudiments of tooth liavo been found in tlio lonians. 
embryo of Trionyz. * Tho tongue is not extensible, but is differ- 
ently conditioned in different genera. Thoro appears to bo only a 
sublingual salivary gland, though tho palate of tho Land Tortoise 
exhibits the apertures of numerous cutaneous follicles. 

Tho msophagus leads to tho loft part of the transversely placed 
stomach. Tho extent of both tho small and tho large intostino 
varies; tho latter is at its shortest in Trionyx. Tlio cloaca opens 
externally by_ a somewhat rounded aperture. 

Tho liver is mostly largo, and in taro lobes connected by ono or 
moie transverse bands of its substance. Tlio gall-bladder lies on 
its right and may be sunk within its substance. The pancreas 1ms 
often several excretory ducts, and tho spleen is generally of largo 
size. ° 

The Respiratory System, 

All the Reptilia breathe air from tho first moment of Respi- 
their separate existence, and are never furnished ■with rutory 
anything in the shape of gills. Tho apparatus by which s f stera “ 
their respiration is effected is always a pair of sacs or lunts 
—whereof ono sometimes aborts— into and from which 
air is introduced and removed by tho intervention of an 
azygous tube, the trachea, which, passing forwards ventrally 
to the oesophagus, or beside it, opens in the floor of tho 
mouth behind the tongue. The more or less dilated most 
anterior portion of the azygous tube is the larynx, which 
may become a vocal organ. 3 
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In Croco- The Crocodilia have no epiglottis, but tlie larynx is attached by 
dilians. tendinous fibres to the front part of the shield-like basihyal. The 
larynx consists of a ring-shaped principal cartilage and arytenoid 
cartilages. There are folds which serve for vocal cords. The 
trachea is long, with two short bronchi. The former is generally 
straight, but may bo contorted. The more anterior tracheal 
cartilages are incomplete dorsally ; those of the hinder part and of 
the bronchi are generally complete. Each lung consists of pouches 
or cells, the cavities of which open into each other, and com- 
municate _with the cavity of the bronchus by the lateral openings 
just mentioned. The lungs are enclosed in pouches of peritoneum, 
and lie, freely suspended, in the body cavity. 

The Vascular System. 

Vascular The vascular S3 r stem of Reptiles consists of a sanguine- 
system. ous a nd a lymphatic system, and the former is further 
subdivided into an arterial and a venous system, as in the 
higher Vertebrates, though the latter two are less completely 
differentiated. In all there is a heart, which consists of at 
least three distinct cavities, namely, two auricles (which 
are almost always distinct) and a ventricle, which latter 
may or may not be completely subdivided into twcP dis- 
tinct chambers, a right and a left ventricle. Reptiles differ 
from the higher Vertebrates in the heart always giving 
rise to at least two great vessels, which ultimately join 
to form a single vessel, and from these all the arteries are 
given off. Most of the blood of the hind limbs and tail 
passes either through a portal system in the liver, or else 
in the kidney, on its road to the heart. That which goes 
to the liver goes to it for the most part through the anterior 
abdominal veins or vein. The venous blood is conveyed 
to the right ventricle through a rhythmically contractile 
sinus venosus. The lymphatic system is well developed, 
with large reservoirs, and communicates freely with the 
venous system by a pair of rhythmically contractile so- 
called “lymphatic hearts.” 

Heart and The Heart and Arterial System. — In all the existing Beptiles 
arteries, except the Crocodilia — that is to say, in the Ehynehoccphalia, 
Laccrlilia, Ophidia, and Chclonia — the two auricles are divided by 
a complete septum (except in some Cholonians), but the ventricle 
is only imperfectly divided into ariglit and left chamber. Of these 
the latter is the narrower, the more dorsal in position, and mostly 
has thicker walls, and communicates directly with the left auricle. 
Tl-e right chamber of the ventricle is broader, moro ventral, and 
osterior, and mostly with thinner walls, and communicates 
irectly with the right auricle. No arteries proceed from tlie left 
chamber, but three proceed from the right chamber, ono of which, 
the pulmonary artery, goes to the lungs, and tho other two con- 
stitute the trank roots of tho whole systemic set of arteries ot tho 
two aorta;. Between tho mouths of their trunk root and that of 
the pulmonary artery a muscular ridge or valve extends, which 
imperfectly divides tho right chamber of tho ventricle into two 
cavities, which, during tho latter part of tho ventricle's contrac- 
tion, become completely divided by it so as to shut off the con- 
tained blood from any further access to the pulmonary artery. 
These great arterial vessels thus leaving the heart are at first 
closely connected together and arc invested with the pericardium, 
nnd sometimes, . in Chelonians, their investment has been observed 
to contain striated muscular fibres, thus reminding us of tho 
“ knlbus arteriosus ” of Amphibians. Afterwords tho great arteries 
proceed in diverging and opposite directions, ono aorta arching 
over to tlie right and tlie other to tho left, and then meeting and 
uniting on the dorsal side of the heart to form by their junction 
tlie single great dorsal aorta. 

Amongst the Laccrtilia, the Monitors are remarkable for the 
almost complete septum between their ventricular chambers. In 
many Lizards the great arteries going to the head may be so con- 
nected with tho two primitive arterial roots ns to form two arches 
called aortic arches on either side, hut in the Monitors, Ohamielcons, 
and AmpMsbasna these complications are wanting, there being but 
a single aortic arch on cither side. Generally the right trunk root, 
jr right fundamental aortic arch, after supplying small arteries to 
the heart itself, gives off a common carotid artery, which divides 
into a right and a left carotid, and these subdivide to supply tho 
head ana neck. It also gives ofT tho subclavian arteries for the 
fore limbs and arteries to the trank. The left trunk root, or left 
fundamental aortic arch, gives off arteries to the viscera, and then 
anastomoses with the right trunk root, the two anastomosing to 
form the single dorsal aorta, which passes backwards beneath the 
bodies of the vertebra, and gives off branches to the stomach and 
the viscera, and to the kidneys, sexnal glands, hind limbs, and tail. 
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In the Ophidia the heart is elongated and very distant from the 
head, and there are of course no limb arteries given off from the 
aortie. 

The heart is also distant from the head in the Cliclonia, but it is 
bread in shape and lies above tho coracoids. Striated muscular 
fibres invest the aortic roots in Emys. 

In the Crocodilia. the ventricle is subdivided by a complete 
septnm into two thoroughly distinct chambers, and a trank root 
or fundamental aorta proceeds forth from each, — the left aorta and 
the pulmonary artery proceeding from the right chamber, and the 
right aorta from the left ventride. Nevertheless, though there is 
here no communication between the chambers whence these two 
aortie arise, there is a communication between these two aortae 
themselves, and that not only when they anastomose after arching 
different ways, as in all other Beptiles, but also by a direct com- 
munication between them. "When they cross one another, as the 
aorta from tho right chamber arches to the left and that from thB 
left chamber armies to the right, a small aperture places their 
cavities in communication just outside the heart and close to their 
respective origins. 

The Venous System. — Tlie systemic veins arising in all parts of Veins, 
the body collect together and anastomose till their three finally 
formed tranks open into a more or less capacious contractile cavity, 
tho sinus venosus, which communicates with the right auricle. 

Tho anterior two of these three final tranks are called vente 
anonym®, and the single posterior one is called the vena cava. 

Tho former are formed by the gradual junction of the veins of tho 
head, neck, fore limbs, and vertebral region (jugular veins, sub- 
clavian azygous veins, fcc.), and the vena cava is formed by the 
junction of the iliac veins or those of the hind limbs, together 
with tho veins of the rest of the body. 

The veins of the alimentary canal, spleen, and pancreas, and the 
abdominal veins (running between the peritoneum and the 
abdominal musdes) or vein — there being one in the Ophidia — 
commonly collect and unite to enter the liver to form a portal 
system. 

In the Ophidia the veins of the alimentary canal, generative 
organs, fatty appendages, pancreas, and spleen thus unite, while 
tho caudal vein with some veins of the generative organs and 
intestino go to form a subordinate secondary circulation in the 
kidney or reni-portal system. In tho Laccrlilia the veins of the 
hind limbs collect in part to form a reni-portal system, and also 
communicate with tho abdominal veins, which join the ordinary 
visceral veins to form the true portal system. In the Chclonia 
the veins of the tail and hind limbs join the abdominal veins 
above tho plastron, and there with others from the bladder and 
viscera go to form the portal system, while small branches from 
the abdominal veins join others from the generative organs and 
vertebral veins to form a reni-portal system. In the Crocodilia 
the candal vein divides on entering tho trank and joins the 
posterior limb nnd body veins, and goes on to form, with the 
visceral veins, a portal system, giving off in this way veins to the 
kidneys to form the reni-portal system. 

In all Beptiles tho veins of the lmigs collect together and empty 
themselves into tho left auricle as thoy do in all other air-breathing 
Vertebrates. 

The Lymphatic System and Vascular Glands. — In Ecptilia Lyin- 
genorally there is a pair of lymphatic hearts placed over the p' 
transverso processes of the vertebrae at the junction of the tail with 
the trunk. Each usually opons with a small vein which communi- 
cates with tho iliac vein. Besides these bodies, more or less 
considerable lymphatic canals follow the course.of the great arterial 
trunks in the body and tail, and, when there are limbs, communi- 
cate with tho iliac veins. Other canals accompany the aortic 
arches and approach and open into the venae anonym®, and others 
extend backwards towards these from the head and. anterior limbs. 

A pair of bodies which answer to tho thymus gland of Mammals 
lie close to the jugular veins nnd lymphatics at the anterior part of 
the thoracic cavity. They are elongated in Ophidians and roundish 
in other Reptiles, and they are much larger in young than in old 
individuals. 

A thyroid exists in front of the pericardium on the ventral side of 
the great arterial tranks. It is bilobed in the Crocodiles. 

The supra-renal capsules are yellowish bodies which lie more in 
connexion with tho generative glands than the kidneys. They are 
very elongated in the Ophidia, flattened in tho Chclonia, and 
roundish in the Crocodilia. 

The Nervous System and Organs of Sense. 

Reptiles, in common with, other Vertebrates, have aN ., 
nervous system divisible into an axial portion or nenral : 
axis made np of brain and spinal marrow, and a peri- 
pheral portion made up of the multitude of nerves which 
proceed from or are connected with this, and one portion 
of which is more or less distinctly separable and known as 
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the sympathetic system. Reptiles also generally possess 
three district organs ol sense— (1) ears, (2) eyes, and 
nasal organs— though one or more of them may he excep- 
tionally rudimentary and defective. ,, , 

The Mural Axis.— The spinal marrow extends through 
nearly the whole length of the neural canal of th& skeleton 
in the form of a long nervous cylinder with a small antral 
cavity, with a deep furrow along the middle of its dorsal 
and a shallow one on the middle of its ventral aspect it 
becomes more or less augmented in volume about the 
region of the shoulders and loins, where the nerves of the 
limbs are given off from it. Even where most enlarged, 
however, the tracts on either side of the dorsal furrow do 
not diverge and leave a space or sinus as they do m the 
lumbar enlargement of Birds. Where the spinal marrow 
comes to join the brain it enlarges considerably. At the 
medtdla oblongata it is bent down at a marked angle with 
the more posterior part of the neural axis. The two 
halves of its dorsal portion also diverge so as to expose 
the dorsal surface of the more ventral portion in a space 
which is known as the fourth ventricle or ventricle of the 
medulla. This medulla advances forward, expanding and 
becoming locally differentiated to form the brain, its 
ventricle being continued on into a more anterior and 
more completely enclosed cavity known as the third ven- 
tricle. The nervous roof of the hinder part of this latter 
ventricle is produced into two smooth prominences placed 
side by side and called the optic globes or corpora bigeraina 
(which may themselves contain a cavity), immediately 
behind which is an azygous nervous structure, the cerebel- 
lum, which more or less roofs over the hindmost or fourth 
ventricle. In front of the optic lobes are the larger rounded 
smooth neural masses — the cerebral hemispheres, each of 
which contains a cavity — the lateral or first and second 
ventricles, which both communicate with the anterior end 
of the third ventricle through an aperture termed the 
foramen of Munro. Between the hinder ends of these 
hemispheres an azygous structure projects upwards — the 
piueal gland — while from beneath the floor of the third 
ventricle another algous structure projects downwards — 
the pituitary body. In front of the hemispheres are the 
other rounded and smaller neural masses, the olfactoiy 
lobes, which are generally elongated and contain cavities 
that are continuations forwards of the lateral ventricles. 
Three transverse bands of nervous tissue connect the struc- 
tures which bound 

thethird ventricle 1 cb , f _eh , 

laterally; the first m ^ 

of these, placed 
just behind the 
lamina terminalis 
or the front boun- 
dary of that Ten- 
tacle, is called 
the anterior com- 
missure; and the 
nervous masses it 

joins are the COr-fic. 23 . — Brain of Laeerta agilit (after leydfg), i 
uora striata. An- Dm * l l “Pect; 2, vertical longitudinal section, tb. 

cerebellum ; ch, cerebral hemisphere : m, medulla 

Otncr more pos- ot»Ion£ata; o Tfj, olfactory lobes; an, optic nerre; opl, 
teriorly situated °^ C ^ es * ft pt&cal gland base of pituitary body. 

band is called the soft commissure; and the third, a little 
farther back still, is the posterior commissure. The masses 
joined by those last two commissures are called the optic 
tnalamL The brain is invested with membranes in the 
same general way as it is in Mammals. 

_2? . l . he Aaeertilia the cerebellum is a thin von- small bodv 
projecting rather upwards, and may he transversely segmented 
n Tlalijdactylus. In the Chameleons the optic lobes and 
hemispheres are of nearly equal size, and the olfactory iXs Z 
neither separated off nor hollow. In’ the 
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nearly covers the fourth ventricle, the hemispheres are of consider- - 
able size and the olfactory lobes may beimmediatelj annexed to 
them In the Chelania the cerebellum is rather large, hut it is 
Sin the Cmodilia that it is marked by transverse grooves as 
is tL central part of tfic cerebellum ot dermis xn Mammals, iha 
bemisttheres also aro of considerable volume. 

Income extinct Replilia, c.jr., in the Din°sannan .Stroowiim, 
tho brain was exceedingly small, probably weighing but the 
hundredth part of that of the Alligator compared with the w eight , 

of tho bodies of the two animals. Moreover, the cerebral hemi- 
spheres but little exceeded the optic lobes in size, while tho transverse 
diameter of these lobes only slightly exceeded tibat of the medulla. 

The cerebellum also was very small. In the Ornithosauna, how- 
ever, the optic lobes were unlike in their situation those of any 
existing Reptiles, they being depressed and placed laterally instead 
of oa tho dorsum of the bmin, thus resembling tlio optic lobes of 
Birds. 

The Peripheral System.— As in the higher Mammals, so Pcri- 
also in Reptiles, the neural axis gives off a series of special 
nerves, which in a general way correspond in number with 1 
the vertebrae they pass out between. Each also arises by 
a superior and inferior root, whereof the former is furnished 
with a ganglion. After tho junction of these two roots 
the whole nerve thus formed divides into ascending and 
descending branches — the latter, in the trunk, running 
between the internal oblique and transverse muscles. 

The cranial nerre which comes forth from tho brain nearest the 
spinal marrow is the hypoglossal. It passes out through a condy- 
loid foramen. in the occipital bone, anu goes to the tongue, hyoid, 
and larynx. A more anteriorly placed ntrvc, called the spinal 
accessory, exists except in Ophidia. It arises between the superior 
and inferior roots of the more anterior spinal nerves, and then 
enters the cranium, which it leaves again in company with that 
next to be noted. It supjdies certain dorsal muscles of tho neck 
or anterior part of the trank. Tho next or pncumogastric nervo 
passes out into the spinal accessory. It is distributed to the lungs, 
stomach, and heart. To these, next in advance, succeeds the glosso- 
pharyngeal for the tongue and pharynx. Very distinct from tho 
foregoing is the facial nerve, which passes out at a distinct foramen 
and turns rather backwards to supply the sides of the head. A'cxt 
is to be distinguished the acoustic nerve, which goes to the Internal 
ear, and in front of that again is the trigeminal, which is wont to 
make its exit at two distinct places, and diverges into three branches, 
which go respectively to the orbit, the upper jaw, and the lower jaw. 

Then come three small nerves destined to supply the muscles which 
move the eyeball; ami foremost hut one is the optic newe; this 
crossing its fellow of tlio opposite side beneath the brain, tho fibres 
of tho tiro nerres blend at their point of intersection and so form 
what is called tho chiasms. Most anterior of all arc tho olfactory 
nerves, which proceed from tho olfactory lobes to tho nasal organs 
themselves. 

In the Chclonia tlio spinal accessory may take origin as far hack 
as the root of tho fourth cervical nervo. Tlio pncumogastric 
and glosso pharyngeal pass out from the skull separately as in 
Saurians, and not through one foramen as in Ophidians and 
Crocodilians. 

Those spinal nerves which continue to supply the limbs form 
certain more or less complex unions with each other termed 
plexuses, and from each plexus the nerres of tho fore or hind limits, 
as the caso may be, proceed. The plexus which supplies the nerves 
of the fore limb is called the brachial plexus. It is formed by the 
blending of about the sixth, seventh, eighth, ami ninth spinal nerves 
in the Turtle and Crocodile, and the nerves it gives forth are the 
axillary, ulnar, radial, muscnlo-spiral, and median as in Mammals. 

Certain or the more posterior nerves unite to form a crural plexus 
and others just behind the former blend to form a sacral plexus 
and from these the nerres of the leg and pelvic region proceed. 
Amongst theso nerves are the crural, obturator, and especially the 

sStoZ. 'draissi— *° fl " tack ot ,ta *»? 

As to tho particular spinal nerves which go to form theso 
plexuses respectively, and as to tho mode of their interlacement and 
w n “ T R>n t0 *5° i lmb ncrra ! therc >» »°t only diversity 
manf w^ e i reT ’ l S . CDera °U- he 8311,0 order nn <l species ol tho samo 
genus, hut also between different individuals of the samo genus 
andeven between the two sides of tho samo individual Reptile. 

, ^jfmpathdie Aerrous Si/stem — nerves which cotiiouslv Svm- 

aft&Tsrs&i ^ “» <***. 

rJL • K i not dl4tlnot > in the greater part of tho bodv, system 
1wr T es - . Essentially the SJ *tim consists of two 
sn ? T }y, C3 ; t ? nd, ?S nervous cords, which run on either 
side of the amal skeleton in its ventral aspect Each of these two 

to it excipt fte b n'eS« S orT ^ spinal ond , cranial nerves adjacent 
except the nerves of the nose, eye, and ear. At tho points of 
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junction between tlie spinal nerves and the sympathetic cords there 
are ganglia, and from these sympathetic nerves proceed to the 
viscera, the heart, and the various blood-vessels. 

The Ear. — The auditory organ may consist of three 
parts — the external, median, and internal ear. The ex- 
ternal ear, however, hardly exists in Eeptiles, for there is 
no external fold of skin representing the external ear of 
Mammals in any save in the Crocodiles, and in them it is 
little more than a rudiment. 

The true internal ear always exists, and is composed of 
two parts — (1) a membranous labyrinth, containing fluid, 
enclosed in (2) a bony labyrinth, which has also fluid con- 
tents. The former consists of three membranous semi- 
circular canals which open into a membranous sac, the 
vestibule, which is connected with a tubular structure, 
the membranous cochlea. It is to these parts that the 
ultimate fibres of the auditory nerve are distributed. The 
bony labyrinth is formed of the otic bones (prootic, epiotic, 
and opisthotic), which enclose it completely save at the 
points where openings are left called the fenestra ovalis 
and the fenestra rotunda. The latter is entirely sur- 
rounded by the opisthotic. The fenestra ovalis is partly 
enclosed by the prootic and partly by the opisthotic. The 
prootic specially protects and shelters the anterior vertical 
semicircular canal of the membranous labyrinth, and cor- 
respondingly constitutes that of the bony labyrinth The 
posterior vertical semicircular canal is similarly related 
to the epiotic, and the external horizontal semicircular 
canal is sheltered by the prootic and opisthotic. The 
membranous cochlea helps to almost divide the bony 
chamber in which it lies into two parts called scalee, which 
communicate at the apex of the cavity. 

Such being the innermost ear of Eeptiles and an outer- 
most ear existing only in rudiment in Crocodiles, there is 
also -a median ear which may or may not exist in this 
class of animals. This median ear is the tympanic cavity 
or chamber. It is into this cavity when present that the 
fenestra ovalis looks, while the fenestra rotunda looks into 
the cochlea. Both fenestras are closed with membrane, 
so that the fluid in which the membranous labyrinth is 
suspended cannot escape through them. The fenestra 
ovalis has fitted to the outer side of its closing membrane 
a small ossicle of similar shape to itself, which generally 
has projecting from its outer side a more or less elongated 
and slender ossicle, the stapes or columella auris. This 
rod may be wanting, however, as in Typhlops, Rhinophis , 
and Tortrix. "When a middle or tympanic cavity exists, 
the stapes traverses it from the ossicle, closing the fenestra 
ovalis to become attached to a membrane, the tympanic 
membrane, which forms part of the external wall of the 
tympanum. 'Where there is no tympanic cavity, the stapes 
simply extends outwards amongst the muscles which lie 
external to the internal ear. In the Ophidia and Ainphis- 
bre mans and some other Snake-like Lacertilians there is no 
tympanic cavity, and there is none in EaUeria. Its pres- 
ence is sometimes inconstant in those Lizards ; thus in 
the Slow "Worm, Anguis fragilis, it may exist in some in- 
dividuals and not in others. When it exists, it may not 
show any external indication of its presence as in the 
Chameleons and some Chelonians. Generally, however, 
the tympanic membrane is covered by a scale of correspond- 
ing size, so that its presence is plainly marked externally. 

The tympanic cavity communicates with the back of 
the mouth by a wide opening in Lacertilians; but in 
Chelonians this communication is contracted into a 
narrow passage, the Eustachian tube, which opens (one 
from each tympanum) by a separate aperture on the roof 
of the mouth. In the Orocodilia these passages become 
further complicated and connected so that, in addition to 
the aperture on either side of the mouth, there is also a 
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median aperturewhich is connected with both theEustachian 
tubes, that of the -right ear and that of the left. 

The Eye. — All Eeptiles have eyes, although in some Eye. 
forms they are quite rudimentary and hidden beneath the 
skin, which is not at all or but very slightly modified in 
structure where it passes over them, as, e.g., in Typhlops 
and Typhline. 

The eye consists of the same parts as in other Verte- 
brates, namely, of a nervous expansion at the back (the 
retina) derived from the optic nerve, a coloured lining 
(the choroid), a transparent medium (the vitreous humour) 
separated from one more anterior (the aqueous humour) 
by a sort of diaphragm (the iris), and a solid, transparent 
body (the crystalline lens), whilst the whole structure is 
enclosed by a fibrous membrane, the sclerotic, to form the 
“ ball of the eye,” a superficial part of the sclerotic being 
transparent and distinguished as the cornea. 

The ball may have the skin which invests it externally 
separated in front of it into two folds, the eyelids. When 
the skin is not so separated, then a closed sac of delicate 
transparent membrane, the conjunctiva, lies over the 
cornea between it and the skin, and when the skin is 
divided into folds or eyelids then the conjunctiva is divided 
also, one layer lying as before next to the cornea, and the 
other layer being reflected from the outer margin of the 
cornea into the inside of the eyelids which it lines. There 
is often a third eyelid, which can be drawn obliquely over 
the eye, and is called the nictitating membrane. A 
glandular structure, the lacrymal gland, lies on the outer 
side of the front of the eyeball, its secretion passing into 
the mouth by the lacrymal canal; another gland, the 
Harderian gland, may lie on the inner side of the eyeball. 

The sclerotic may be strengthened by bony plates being 
formed within it. A vascular coloured membrane, the 
pecten, may project into the vitreous humour from near the 
entrance of the optic nerve. The ball of the eye is moved 
by four straight and two oblique muscles, and may also 
be suspended by a funnel-shaped muscular sheath, the 
choanoid muscle. There are also special muscles of the 
eyelids. 

In the Ophidia the eye is generally rather large, but very small 
in the Typklopidm nnd Uropcllidie. In no Ophidians is the skin 
over the eyes divided into eyelids, so that the sac of the con- 
junctiva beneath it is never subdivided. In the Eurystomatous 
Ophidians, however, the skin, when it passes over the eyeball, is 
transparent. The outer (or epidermal) layer of the skin is cast 
with the Test of the skin of the body. The lacrymal canal is 
wide, but opens into tbe mouth by a narrow aperture on the inneT 
side of the palatine hone. In some Trigonoeephali the lacrymal 
gland extends almost all round the eyeball. The sclerotic never 
develops bony plates in any Serpent. 

Amongst the laccriilia, many, such as the Amphisbsenians, tlie 
Geckos, and many Skinks, have tlie eyelids undivided, as they are 
in Ophidians. Host Lizards, however, have an upper and an under 
eyelid, and also a nictitating membrane, and there may he a 
cartilaginous or bony disk in the lower eyelid. Many Skinks have 
the lower eyelid more or less transparent. Tlie eye of the 
Chamteleon is most peculiar. The larger eyelids have bnt a 
minute aperture, and the two eyeballs can he rotated independently, 
so that their axes may be differently directed simultaneously. 
There is a rudiment of a third eyelid, and there is a bony plate in 
the lower part of the large eyelid. The Harderian gland is large, 
bnt the lacrymal is small. The lacrymal canal opens below in 
the outer wall of the posterior nares. In most Lacertilians there 
are overlapping bony plates in the sclerotic, hut these are wanting 
in Chamseleons and Geckos. There is mostly a pecten. In some 
species the lacrymal gland appears to be wanting. The nictitat- 
ing or third eyelid is drawn over the eye by the simultaneous action 
of two curiously arranged structures. One of these is a muscle 
which takes origin from the postero-inner orbital wall and ends by 
forming a fibrous loop. The other is a tendon which passes 
through the loop to be attached at one end to the nictitating 
membrane, and at tbe other to the inner wall of the orbit. 

In EaUeria there are eyelids — the lower with a cartilaginous 
disk — and a nictitating membrane. The sclerotic contains osseous 
lamellae, and there is no pecten. 

The Orocodilia have three eyelids, and no bony plate in any part 
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of the eye. A muscle arises from the surface of the sclerotic on its 
inner side and ends In a tendon which passes backwards and down- 
wards over the optic nerve to attach itself to the margin of the 
nictitating membrane. There is a rudimentary pecten. 

In the Chelonia the sclerotic is furnished with bony plates. The 
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WHICH moves uumumou. ivawiL euv - — — — 

Both arise from the inner side of the sclerotic. One arches overt*® 
optic nerve and goes to the third eyelid, and the other goes from 
the outer angle of the eye to the lower eyelid. The fibres of these 
two muscles are closely interrelated at their origin. 

Nasa i fke Olfactory Organ.— There are two olfactory organs 
organ. j n every Reptile, consisting of tracts ^ or foldings of 
mucous membrane richly supplied with nerves and 
supported and protected by cartilaginous or bony 
structures. In existing Reptiles they always lie at, 
and extend near to, the anterior end of the muzzle, 
though in the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri they opened 
anteriorly far back and near the orbits. The olfactory 
membranes are always enclosed or supported by carti- 
lages which proceed out from an azygous septum which 
divides them one from the other. Each nasal organ has 
an anterior and posterior opening, though the anterior 
openings may so meet as to form hut one superficial 
aperture, as in the Crocodilia, and the two posterior 
apertures may open, not directly into the mouth, but into 
an azygous forwardly-extending diverticulum from it, the 
posterior opening of which diverticulum forms practi- 
cally a common posterior termination for both the organs 
of smell. The nasal passages are short in all existing 
Reptiles save the Crocodilia, and open posteriorly far 
forwards — as has been already noticed in describing the 
skull, when the prolongation backwards of the posterior 
nares in the Crocodiles was also described. In the Chelonia 
the anterior external apertures of the nostrils are distinct 
though near together. Sometimes, as in Ckelys and Trionyx, 
they are tubular, and open externally at the end of a short 
proboscis. 

A structure called the nasal gland exists and is well- 
developed in the Ophidia. It is a peculiar rather soft 
body, often shaped like a mushroom with a very short 
stalk. It lies immediately beneath the floor of the nasal 
capsule, and the membranous wall of the cavity on which 
it lies is covered and protected by a bone, commonly called 
the “ turbinal,” which extends out from the median nasal 
septum to the maxilla. These cavities open on the palate 
by narrow apertures placed in front of the posterior nares. 

In the Chelonians we find a soft, egg-shaped, whitish, 
azygous body (without any internal cavity), also placed in 
front of the posterior naTes in the skm of the palate, 
behind the palatine part of the pre maxillae. It is supplied 
with palatine nerves. 

The Urogenital System. 

In Reptiles the urinary and generative systems are 
distinct, save as regards the approximation of their pos- 
tenor terminations, thus agreeing with higher Vertebrates 
and differing from Amphibians, in which the renal and 
secreting organs generally continue throughout life more 
or less connected. 

Uri nary System.— The urinary system of the Sep- 
7 alwa ? s conSLS ts of a pair of renal glands or kidney 

with excretory ducts which pass down to the cloaca. There 
may or may not be a urinary bladder, also opening into the 
cloaca. Besides these parts there are also a pair of Wolffian 
bodies, which are more or less aborted remnants of large 

™ ™ Ch are ahrays develo P ed during embryonic life, 
nlacefi nn rtlf j The kidneys are more or less symmetrically 
££■£ th E a i°Ti a 8 ± of , the Peritoneum, the hinder half d? 
end of whioha hift of mimftB mass 1 of KEC ? 1 tubules into tie distal 
is called a glomerulus o^ig£ 8 bo ^ eCts ' formin S ^ 


In the Ophidia the kidneys arc least symmetrical, the right one 
extending the farthest forwards. They nr? c ongated and lobed and 
sometimes in such a way os to appear anally ’ Jfr 

minates behind considerably m front of the cloaca. The duct of 
each ureter begins at the anterior end of tho kidney and thence 
nrocecds along its inner border, and accessory duets open into it 
from tho interspaces of tho lobes of the kidneys. The two ureters 
open into the sides of tho cloaca. In the males each opens upon 
a papilla in close proximity to the opening of the male sexual duct 
or vas doferens. In tho females the ureter opens beside the mouth 
of tho female soxual duet or oviduct. There is never any unnary 

bla in d Lacertilians the kidneys ore moro posteriorly placed than in 
Serpents. They lie at tho hindmost part of tlio body cavity above 
the cloaca, nnd they generally nincli approximate together. They 
arc also moro symmetrically placed; only in the Amphisbrcnmns 
the Tight kidney extends the moro forward, thus resembling 
Ophidians. There is always a urinary bladder, which is a ventral 
diverticulum of the cloaca, Tho kidneys are usually transversely 
lurrowed. Tho ureters run along the inner side of tiie kidneys, and 
open into the sides of the cloaca, not into tho bladder. 

In Chelonians the kidneys lio near tlio cloaca in the cavity of the 
pelvis. They are rather short nnd thick, and more or less trihedral. 
Their snrfaeo is marked with many shallow meandering grooves nnd 
fewer deeper furrows. The ureters proceed as usual along the inner 
sides of the kidneys, nnd several large canals successively open from 
them into the ureters, which extend backwards, but to n trifling 
extent, beyond tho kidneys. They open rather anteriorly' into the 
cloaca close to tho neck of tlio urinary bladder, which vessel is 
always present nnd voluminous, and is often two-horned. 

The Crocodilia also have posteriorly situated pelvic kidneys, hut 
they have no urinary bladder. The kidney is concave dorsal ly 
and flatter vontrally. Its surfaco has meandering convolutions 
separated by furrows. Tho ureters for tho greater part of their 
length ran deeply Mink in tho substance of tho kidneys. Tho 
ureters lcavo the hinder ends of tlio kidneys and run freely for a 
short distance to tho cloaca, which they enter close behind the 
rectum. 

The Wolffian Bodies. — Tlicso bodies lie one on each sido on the 
dorsum of the body cavity, and each consists of a scries of csecal 
tubes with vascular balls or glomeruli liko those of the kidney', the 
various tubes always opening nt first into a common excretory duet 
which leads towards tlio cloaca. In ndults they am but small 
organs. In a Python 10 feet long they measure hut nboutnn inch. 
In Serpents generally they are slender nnd lobed bodies which lio 
closo to the veins in front of tho kidneys. 

The Generative Organs. — Reptiles, like nil tlio higher 
Vertebrates, have tho sexes divided, with two sets of organs 
which respectively characterize male and female indivi- 
duals. In both sexes, as in Birds, there is n pair of sexual 
glands, each furnished with a passage for the exit of its 
product, together with, almost always, external organs 
destined to effect and facilitate impregnation. Unlike 
Mammals, however, all Reptiles have the sexual glands 
placed within tho abdominal cavity, and, also nnlike Mam- 
mals, the male external organ or agent for copulation may 
bo either azygous or bifold according to the group to which 
any Reptile may belong. Unlike the moro inferior Yerto- 
brates,_ however, Reptiles, with tho solitary exception of 
Hatteria, always possess such a copulating organ, and im- 
pregnation is invariably effected internally. 

The male organs consist of a pair of glands, the testes, 
with their ducts, the vasa deferentia, and the external 
organs, penis or penes. The female organs consist of a pair 
of glands, the ovaries, with their ducts, tho oviducts, to- 
gether with rudimentary representatives of tho external 
sexual organs of the males, 

ntUnSrrj Vasa Deferentia . — Tlicso are two compact nnd 
15“®.' ? ltmds > consisting of a mass of ciccal convoluted tubes, 
2255 V 16 oorsal region of tlio abdominal cavity’ nnd completely 
own te Vrrm P +i, lt0nel,m ’ a r ”? a dcns0 nlhugincal coa t of their 
SfeLf tX„ th of i ubnIcs a ccrtoin variable number of 
efferent tubes, vasa offcrcntia, come forth and soon unite iu the 

e^nd, the vas deferens. 

rirrlit testes «re not symmetrically plneod, tlio 

5£*ff bl r S somewhat more voluminous and also in front of 
left one hQ r ri S W ™ deferens is larger than tiro 

andi^n™ « V Stl , S llcs “ front of t,lc kidn °y of its own sido, 
n W rtf? less do ?S ni * d » f«m. Tho vns deferens proceeds 
whiefi ef of \ ko testicle, nnd is a convoluted tubo 

winch narrows as it proceeds backwards. The opening into the 
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cloaca is somewhat oblique, and is situated in a somewhat funnel- 
shaped depression beside the opening of the ureter. 

In the Lacertilia the testes are spheroidal and almost symmetri- 
cally placed. The vasa efferentia come forth from their inner side 
and pass into a canal lying in a fold of peritoneum. This canal, 
the vas deferens, begins caacally much in front of the union of 
the vasa efferentia with it, and this anterior portion runs along the 
ventral side of the kidney in a fold of ’peritoneum and has the 
appearance of a knot of tubuli or of a body transversely convoluted. 
The vas deferens passes backwards in nnmerons dose-set convolu- 
tions, and often dilates towards its hinder end. It ultimately 
narrows, and opens on the cloaca, beside the ureter, on a small 
papilla. 

The Chelonia have testes which lie somewhat external to the 
kidneys as well as behind them. The vas deferens terminates upon 
a small papilla in the cloaca, but its proximal end — anterior to the 
junction with it of the vasa efferentia— is wide, and consists of a 
very complicated mass of tubes, and it may have (as in Chelodina) 
five or six short crecal diverticula. 

The testes of the Croeodilia are of an elongated oval form, and 
lie partly in front of and partly on the inner side of the kidneys. 
The testis may be divided into two portions connected together 
dorsally. The vasa efferentia pass from the outer border of the 
testis to a vas deferens, which has rather thick walls with a marked 
dilntation towards its hinder end. It lies above the peritoneum, 
and opens at its distal end into a groove at the base of the penis. 

The Ovaries and Oviducts . — The ovaries are, as in the class 
Mammals, the glands which correspond with the testes, but which, 
unlike the latter, are not composed of a mass of tubules, while each 
does not dischargo its product into a tube directly continuous with 
it (as does the testis into the vas deferens) but into a tube, the 
oviduct, the distal end of which is open and discontinuous with the 
ovary save for a broad fold of peritoneum which connects them. 
The ovaries always lie in the dorsal part of the abdominal cavity 
enclosed in peritoneum. 

In the Ophidia the ovaries are, like the testes, elongated and 
placed one in advance of the other. The right ovary is more 
voluminous, and the right oviduct is, of course, the longer one. 
The ova are so arranged within them as to form a longitudinal 
series. The proximal end of each oviduct shows a transversely 
expanded wide opening. The oviduct passes backwards in con- 
volutions which are often spirally arranged, and it is very extensible, 
being lined with numerous close-set effaceable folds. The oviducts 
open into the cloaca by a crescentic fissure behind the opening of 
the rectum. 

Iu the Lacertilia, except the Amphishsenians and probably some 
other Serpentiform Lizards, the ovaries have not their contained 
ova serially arranged. They may or may not he symmetrically 
disposed. The oviducts are usually broad, and spirally disposed. 
Unstriated muscular fibres often exist in the folds of membrane 
which support their convolutions. 

The Chelonia have ovaries symmetrically placed, often of & 
broad and flattened shape. The oviduct varies much in capacity 
in different parts of its course. The ovaries of the Croeodilia are com- 
pact in structure and somewhat more advanced in position than in 
most Reptiles. The oviduct is more uniform in diameter than in 
the Chelonia. 

The External Generative Organs . — As has been already mentioned, 
all Reptiles have such external organs with the exception of 
Hatteria. In the rest of the 
class we always find such organs 
connected with the cloaca, and 
capable of being everted for use 
or retracted ana hidden within 
or behind that chamber. The 
whole class is thus divisible 
into two groups according to 
the bifold or azygous condition 
of these parts. 

In the Lacertilia and Ophidia 
they are bifold, and consist in 
the males of two hollow, inver- 
tible, imperforate, cutaneous 
cones placed one on each side of 
the cloaca, containing erectile 
tissue and capable of being pro- 
truded or retracted by appro- 
priate muscles. The lining of 
each cone is continuous both 
wdth the external skin of the Fre _ 29 ._ Malo C o paIatoly 0IEa „ s of ^ 
adjacent parts and. also witn {a agilis (after Lejilip). p\,p?, organs nf 
the mucous lining of the cloaca, right and left sides — between them is the 
A tortuous groove which begins ^ aperture; pp, preaaal plate, 
within the cloaca, at the aperture of the vas deferens, is continued 
on to the apex of the cone. T7hen erected for use the lining 
membrane of the cones, with its grooves, becomes the external coat 
of each copulatory organ. In tne females there are rudimentary 



bnt quite similar organs, just as in Mammals the clitoris of the 
female is present as the rudimentary representative of the penis of 
the male. In the Ophidia these hollow penes may or may not 
bifurcate distally, and if they bifurcate then the groove bifurcates 
also. The lining membrane of the cone may bo smooth, as in 
Python, or spiny, as in Trigonocephalies and Crotalus, or may have 
transverse rows of soft lamella!, as in Boa marina. The Lacertilia, 
like the Ophidia, may have each penis single to its apex or bifur- 
cating distally with various other minor modifications as to relative 
size, the form of the apex, and the appendages borne upon it. The 
cones are exceptionally short in the Chamffileons. _ 

The male Chelonia and Croeodilia have an azygous penis, and a 
corresponding rudimentary structure exists iu the females. This 
organ lies at the ventral wall of the cloaca ; it is not hollow or 
cvertible, hut purely distensible and so erectile. It is therefore its 
external coat which is continuous with the lining of the cloaca. 
Muscles proceeding from beneath the hinder trank vertebral are 
inserted into it. The penis is imperforate, but two ridges are 
continued on to it from the wall of tne cloaca, and so form a groove, 
and during erection a temporary canal, which passes along it from 
root to apex. At its distal end there is a prominence which, 
though imperforate, may remind us of the “glans” of the Mam- 
malian penis. The whole body of the organ, including this distal 
prominence, contains erectile tissue. In the Chelonia the penis 
may divide distally, and if so the groove it bears divides also. 
In Chelodina it has an undivided total end and two lateral pro- 
cesses. In Trionyx it subdivides distally into four terminal parts. 
The penis of the Crocodile has a deep groove which reaches to 
the extreme end of the penis, a quosi-glans projecting freely 
beneath it 

A few Reptiles have secondary sexual characters— notably the 
Chameleons, the males of which alone have the horns and other 
cephalic appendages which characterize certain species. In most 
Reptiles, however, the two sexes have hardly any distinctive 
external characters. 


Embryology. 

Most of the Reptilia are oviparous, but certain of the 
Lacertilians and many Ophidians, notably Yipers and 
Sea-Snakes, hatch their eggs before they are laid; that 
is, they are ovoviviparous. The oviduct supplies the 
ovum during its exit with an albuminous investment, the 
white of the egg, and with a shell, or testa, which may be 
thin and flexible, as in the Lacertilia and Ophidia , or 
hard and calcareous, as in the Croeodilia and Chelonia, 
the eggs of which animals much resemble those of Birds. 

The embryo Reptile closely resembles in its general 
features the embryo Bird, and, as the process of develop- 
ment of the chick (which can he so conveniently studied) 
is now comparatively thoroughly well known (see Repro- 
duction), we cannot here make more than a cursory 
mention of the leading structural changes. Inasmuch as 
embryonic Reptiles thus resemble embryonic Birds, it of 
course follows that they present all those features which 
embryonic Birds share with Vertebrate animals generally, 
•such as the segmentation of the yolk, the resulting forma- 
tion on its surface of the blastoderm, and its division into 
the three germinal layers. As in Birds, the yolk segmen- 
tation is meroblastic. 

The blastoderm spreads rapidly over the yolk, but before 
it has half enclosed it a pyriform patch, the embryonic 
shield, or area pellucida, appears at its centre. The head 
of the embyrois formed at the broader end of the pyriform 
patch. Towards its hinder end a streak of the epiblast 
is formed, the primitive groove , 1 and then in front of it 
another longitudinal indentation, the “ medullary groove,” 
the walls of which are the “medullary plates”; and it is 
this groove and plates with the parts immediately sub- 
jacent which lay the foundation of the developing body. 
The lining of the medullary groove becomes the cerebro- 
spinal axis, while a longitudinal cellular rod which is 
formed beneath it, and which is called the notochord, lays 
the foundation of the future axial skeleton as far forward 
as the hinder margin of the cranial support of the pituitary 
body of the brain. The anterior end of the medullary 

1 Supposed to be an indication of a form of invagination of the 
germinal layers characteristic of lower forms. 
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groove shows serial enlargements correspon&ng jith the 

successive portions of the adult train, while the meduUar) 
plates close over the medullary groove and convert it into 
a canal which ultimately persists as the central cana of the 
spinal cord and the ventricles into which that canal opens 
anteriorly. The eyes arise as outgrowths from the Mam 
aided and modified by ingrowths from the surface of the 
embryo. The ears and nasal organs arise mainly from 
superficial ingrowths. From the tissue on either side of 
th° notochord and medullary groove are gradually formed 
the axial skeleton of the trunk and . the muscles and other 
structures adjacent to it. The sides of the medullary 
plates hend down on either side and form the ventral 
lamina; which split longitudinally, or they descend— 'the 
inner layer joining with its fellow of the opposite side to 
form the alimentary tube. The two outer layers form the 
lateral walls of the trunk, the space between the two inter 
and the two outer layers constituting the first condition 
of what is subsequently the first peritoneal cavity. 

The first appear as outgrowths from the external 
layers of the ventral lamina, but no rudiment of. the 
limbs seems ever to be developed in the apodal Ophidians. 
On each side of that region which subsequently becomes 
the head and neck a series of perforations successively 
appear, and for the most part disappear, known as the 
visceral clefts, while their intervals are known as the 
visceral arches. The only visceral cleft which ever per- 
sists in the Beptilia is that which becomes the passage 
from the inner end of the Eustachian tube to the outer 
surface of the tympanic cavity. The foundations of the 
skull are laid in a cartilaginous investment of the anterior 
end of the notochord and of the incipient membranous 
labyrinth, whence two columnar prolongations, the tra- 
becuhe, pas3 forwards on either side of the support of the 
pituitary body. "We have seen the persistent nature of 
these trabeculae in the cranium of Ophidians. The central 
part of the facial region of the sknll is formed by a car- 
tilaginous ethmoidal process at the anterior end of the 
trabeculae. Hence and from the side of the auditory 
cartilage cartilaginous processes go forth which lay the 
foundation of the jaws, palatine structures, and hyoid 
apparatus. The circulating system in its earliest condition 
is very different from that which ultimately exists. At 
first the heart is not a tubular structure, but it gradually 
folds and subdivides itself. The arteries proceeding from 
it (and the veins converging to it) at first follow the 
general course of the arteries (and veins) of Fishes and 
aquatic breathing Amphibians. The arteries ascend within 
the visceral arches to meet in a dorsal aorta, as they must 
needs do in the animals jnst mentioned, seeing that in 
them it is the visceral arches which become the gill-bearing 
structures, wherein alone the blood is aerated. 

Hie urinary organs are at first represented by Wolffian 
bodies only, which are formed from beneath the dorsal 
region of the body cavity, bnt subsequently, as has been 
mentioned, they become replaced by the two kidneys. 
The sexual glands themselves arise in connexion' with the 
Wolffian bodies. 

At a very early stage of development the embryo as it 
were sinks into the surface of the ovum, while a membrane 
arises on all sides of it meeting dorsally over it, consti- 
tuting the embryonic envelope known as the amnion. 

rom the hmd pact of the abdominal region of the embryo 
there a!so grows forth a vesicle which, becoming greatly 

^ with blood-vessels, spreads 

it-eff out on ah sides just within the egg shell, and serves 

" 3 f tcs P lration f °r the embryo. This directly 

The ventral surface 
rcmain5 1^3 open and connected with the 
evepdimimshmg remains of the .food yolk. As this 


ventral surface closes in, the remains of the yolk or vitellus 
become connected with the alimentary canal, but by a 
very narrow tube called the vitelline duct Before the 
process of development is complete, however, the last 
remains of the yolk become absorbed and taken up, and 
the abdominal wall is finally closed. 

Space docs not here allow of more than this brief ingeaHnof 
some of the leading frets of hodily development. Wc wnnot 
attempt to describe the complex processes of ossification b} which 
the first foundations of the skeleton, nnd especially of the skull, 
become differentiated into its manifold component bones. For an 
account of this process, and of all the other details of embryonic 
development, the reader is referred to the valuable treatises to be 
found enumerated in the following list of hcrpctological works. 
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Distribution op Reptiles in Time. 

Tlie first appearance of Reptiles on the surface of tlie 
globe is indicated by very fragmentary remains. Speci- 
mens of deeply biconcave vertebral of Carboniferous age 
from Nova Scotia are believed to bo tlioso of a marine 
Saurian ( Eosaurus acadianus) ; if tliis view is correct, 
tliis oldest of Reptiles would bear the stamp of one of tlie 
most Fish-like of tlie class. 

Formations of Permian ago in North America ns well 
as in Europe contain fossils with undoubtedly Reptilian 
characters ; they are still associated with true Labyrintlio- 
donts, and with remains which arc too fragmentary to 
be assigned with certainty either to Labyrinthodonts or 
Reptiles. The vertebrae of all are nmpbicoclous. These 
Reptiles are Rhynchoccplialians, — tlie oldest and best 
preserved being Protcrosaurus from tho Copper-Slate of 
Thuringia, a Reptile about six feet in length, with a com- 
paratively long neck (which, however, was composed of 
seven or nine vertebrae only), with numerous abdominal 
splints, a long tail, and well developed and differentiated 
limbs. 

In tho Mesozoic times tho Reptilian typo appears in 
such variety and in such n high state of development that 
this era has been distinguished ns tho “Reptilian age." 
Yet wo know chiefly such forms only as possessed bones of 
a size and solidity sufficient to ensure their preservation. 
Of small Reptiles, animals under or scarcely exceeding 
two feet in length, comparatively few have been discovered, 
although they too must havo existed in abundance. In 
the Trias there appear first of tho marine Saurians largo 
Sauropteryginns with narrow ossifications botweon the 
vacuities of tho skull, such as Simosaurus , Roihosaurus , 
and Pislosaurus from tho Gorman Muschelkalk. Tho 
highly interesting genus Ecuslicosaurus, tho smallest of 
tho group, with tho four limbs modified into paddles, but 
with tho hind limbs retaining tho structure of those of a 
terrestrial animal, seems to afford evidence of this order 
having been developed from a terrestrial type. Fragments 
of true Plesiosaurus and Ichthyosaurus begin to appear in 
the Rluetic bone beds of England. Also tho Phcodonts, 
the systematic affinities of which arc not yet satisfactorily 
understood, aro contemporaries of these early Enalio- 
saurians. Tho precursors of our Crocodiles were two 
genera, Bclodon and Stcganolepis , with dorsal scutes, hut 
with ampliicoelian vortobnc and anterior chon me, neither 
palatines nor pterygoids being dilated into tho osseous 
palate which is characteristic of later Crocodiles. Anothor 
order, the Anomodontia , flourished and died in this opoch ; 
some fifteen genera havo been distinguished, all from tho 
Soulh-African Trias j however, this type is probably also 
represented in Russian formations of tho same ago. 
Rhynclioceplialians continue in several genera in Euro- 
pean and American strata. But tho largest of terrestrial 
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Reptiles belonged to the Dinosaurs, whose presence in 
numerous species belonging to distinct groups, some with 
three, others with five toes to the hind feet, is testified by 
their osseous remains as well as by the tracks of their hind 
feet, which they left during their bipedal progression over 
stiff mud. These Triassic Dinosaurs were chiefly herbi- 
vorous, and already much more numerous in North America 
than in Europe (. Zanclodon ). 

This Reptilian fauna continued to flourish in the Jurassic Jar-' 
period ; the types of the Trias increased in variety ; still 
more gigantic forms were developed ; and new orders which 
were absent in the preceding period were added. Of the 
marine Saurians alone some fifty species are known from 
European formations: the Ichthyosaun inhabited chiefly 
the northern seas of tho eastern hemisphere, and were re- 
placed in tho western by Reptiles of similar structure and 
size, but without teeth (Sauranodon)-, the Sauropterygians 
have considerably advanced beyond their Triassic precursors 
in having more solidly ossified skulls, and are also repre- 
sented by a greater number of genera in America as well 
ns Europe ; of Plesiosaurus alone some twelve species are 
known from the Lias and seven from the Oolite. Ptero- 
dactyls make their first appearance. Crocodilians have 
developed into the “ Mesosuchian ” type, their palatine 
hones being prolonged, pushing the clioante backwards to 
tho middle of tho under surface of their skull, but their 
vertebra: are still amphiccelian ; they appear in numerous 
genera ( Teleosavrus ) and species. Terrestrial Reptiles keep 
pace in development with the marine and freshwater types ; 
the giants of tho order of Dinosaurs havo left their remains 
in a more or less perfect condition in the Jurassic strata 
of both hemispheres (Ceiiosaurus, Atlantosaurus, Iguan- 
odon, Morosaurus, Apatosaurus) j forms with three toes on 
tho hind feet lived simultaneously with four- or five-toed 
ones; carnivorous types (Megalosaurus, Greosaurtts, &c.) 
ropresont in habit as well as relative size Mammalian Carni- 
rora; tboy preyed upon the gigantic but weaker members 
of tho order. The Dinosaurian type extended also into the 
southern hemisphere, as is testified by the West-Australian 
genus Peuterosaurus. The Chelonians, which appear first 
in tho Upper Keuper, aro in tho Lias of highly advanced 
types, and not essentially different from recent families ; 
they occur in many localities of Europe as Freshwater 
Turtles, chiefly Chelydidrc ; but Emydidic are also repre- 
sented, showing, however, a less solid ossification of the 
carapaco than tho recent forms. No distinct evidence of 
tho presence of Marino Turtles and Trionyx has been 
found hitherto in Jurassic formations. 

This abundance of Reptilian life not only continues in Ci.-' ■ 
tho Crotaccous period, but is still more increased in ccon 
variety and reaches itB highest point of culmination. Ich- 
thyoptcrygians and Sauropterygians reached an enormous 
size ; Discosaurus, with a neck 22 feet long and composed 
of sixty vortcbrte, must have been tho most formidable 
enemy to the Fishes of the sea. Moreover these large 
Saurians which survived from tho preceding period were 
now joined by a now typo of marine monsters with a 
Sriakc-liko body and very short extremities, tho Mosa- 
saurians, which attained to a length of from 10 to SO feet 
and veritably filled tho place of Sea-Serpents. Although 
their skull exhibits not a few Ophidian characters, tlieir 
genetic relation to that ordor is not by any means proved. 

They were most numerous in the western hemisphere, 
some forty American species referable to many genera 
having been described by Nortli-Amcricon authors; in 
Europe they aro comparatively scarce. On tho other hand 
no less than fifteen species of Ptcrodactylcs are known 
from European formations, all armed with formidable 
teeth, whilst tho gigantic Pterodactyles of North America 
arc, with one exception, toothless. Together with the sure 
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•min" Mesosuchian Crocodiles o £ the Jurassic period 
Ga vial-like forms existed, and genera mthpostenor choanm 
and procmlous vertebra (Ensuchians),— among them a 
true Crocodile from the Cambridge Upper Greensand. 
The western hemisphere exceeded the eastern as regards 
the abundance of Dinosaurians m tins penod still more 
than in the preceding, although it should be remembered 
that of the latter part of the globe in fact only a small 
portion has been opened up, and that the little ire know 
of the geology of Central Asia and western China points 
to the probability of vast paleontological treasures being 
reserved for the stndy of fntnre generations. Rhyncnoce- 
phah'an genera continue in considerable variety, whilst 
other small- sized forms are referred to the Lacert uians. 
The types of Freshwater Turtles which lived in the 
Jurassic period pass into the Cretaceous. They appear 
now also in N orth-American strata : Ghelydidts first, ac- 
companied or immediately followed by Emydids, a few 
Trionyx and Okelonia , and the remarkable Prolostega r, a 
precursor of Sphargis. Towards the end of the Cretaceous 
period its abundant Reptilian life is swept away, and not 
only every species but almost eveiy Mesozoic genus dis- 
appears, a wide gap being left in our knowledge of the 
succession of Reptilian life between this period and the 
Tertiary era. 

Tertiary. In the lowermost strata of Tertiary age a few isolated 
remains remind ns still of the extinct Mesozoic fauna ; such 
are one or two genera allied to the Dinosaurians ( Agatliau - 
mas) from the Laramie beds of North America. In other 
respects the Tertiary Reptiles hear already the character 
of the present fauna ; although families or genera which 
are distinct from the living predominate in the Eocene, 
from the Miocene Reptiles gradually approach more and 
more the specific forms of our time. True Crocodiles 
(of which oue species occurred already in the Cretaceous 
period), Gavials, Alligators have now entirely superseded 
the “Mesosuchian” type. The remains of Lacertilians 
are fragmentary and generally indistinct, so as to offer a 
wide field for generic distinctions. Anguidx have been 
distinctly traced back to the Miocene of North America. 
"With a single exception, that of a poisonous Serpent, 
apparently a Yipera, the remains of which have been 
found in Miocene deposits at Sansan (south of France), 
Snakes do not appear before the Eocene, in England as well 
as North America ; they are mostly large species, with un- 
certain affinities, but all innocuous {Pal&opkis, Dinophis, 
Roams, Litkophis), Their remains are scarce, and even 
those of the later Tertiary formations show a greater 
resemblance to genera which are. uow-a-days locally far 
removed than to those living in the same geographical 
district. Chelonian remains are numerous throughout, 
probably on account of the resistance which their solid 
carapaces offered to destructive ageneies. Ckelydida, 
Emydids, and Tnonycidi e and also Marine Turtles con- 
tinue to exist in an almost uninterrupted series, and 
approach so much the modem genera that, for instance, in 
Tnonyx, if specific distinctions existed between Miocene 
and recent species, they cannot be determined in those 
parts of their skeleton which have been preserved. A 
peculiar type intermediate between the Marine Turtles and 
eX3S ^ ia the English Eocene (Ckdonc), Land 
Tortoises, the most specialized type of the order, probably 
*dnot appear before the Miocene. A number of smaller 
to the S enus Testudo, but gigantic 
SiS* 84 . th ™ •> *•* ^ isolated Iocalitiff and 
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period of the first appearance of the type of Land Tor- 

tois6St * • * 

Of the first appearance of most of tho families of theQoatw 

recent fauna, and of their distributions ^the Quaternary «*T- 
period, 1 we know next to nothing. TVith few exceptions 
the Reptilian type had dwindled to forms of such small 
size that their remains, if presenred, escape observation or 
are too indistinct for determination. 

The Distribution of Existing Reptii.es over the 
Ear th's Surface. 

Serious obstacles present themselves at the present time Geo- 
to a satisfactory treatment of the geographical distribution ggg? 
of Reptiles. We have mentioned at the end of the t{oiu 
preceding section that the geological record is much too 
incomplete to permit a comparison to be drawn between 
their distribution in the present and next preceding 
periods, and that we are therefore ignorant as to the 
modes in which their dispersal was brought about, and 
unable to account otherwise than hypothetically for the 
numerous instances of apparently anomalous distribution. 

And, when we limit ourselves merely to tho task of describ- 
ing the facts of their distribution at the present day, it is 
necessary for such an attempt that the whole class should 
have previously undergone a thorough rearrangement in 
accordance with the present state of science, and that tlio 
scattered contributions to the various faunm should have 
been critically' examined and treated by the same uniform 
method. This is unfortunately not the case with tho class 
of Replilia. The Bystems and lists of Lactrtilia and OpMdfo 
which formed the bases for tho treatises on the geographi- 
cal distribution of these orders by Schlegcl, Giinthcr, nnd 
Wallace are buried under an accumulation of an immense 
number of additions of very different value, which require 
a uniform critical revision before they can be used in an 
inquiry of a general biological scope. 5 

In the followin'; notes we have been able to include tho majority 
of the genera of Chelonians and Ophidian*, with an approximate 
estimate of the species of each that are known at present. As 
regards the former Strauch 5 has done much to clear the way. 
although the small a meant of materials known to him from 
autopsy interfered much with his critical judgment Not many 
additions have been made to this order fcince the time of tho 
publication of his memoirs. Of the numerous Oplridian genera 
nnd species wo have eliminated all which aro based on tririal 
distinctions, or are named by authors without special acquaintance 
with the subject. Wc have not entered into n full consideration 
of Lacertilian genera, as this would hare been useless at a timo 
when they are undergoing a revision, hut hare restricted ourselves 
to the families recenuy proposed by Boulcnger. 

One of the most important results obtained by this 
inquiry is that the same arrangement of the so-called 
primary, zoological regions is not applicable to all orders 
of Reptiles, and that the differences in their distribution 
are so fundamental that they can he accounted for only 
on the assumption of the various orders and families 
having appeared and spread over the globe at very distant 
periods, when land and water were differently distributed 
over the surface of the globe. At the end of this section 
we shall show in a short resumd the mutual relations 
between the various regions with respect to the several 
orders of Reptiles. 

The means of dispersal of Reptiles are very limited. 


An important memoir on Indian Chclonia is published whilst this 
article is passing through the press, “Siwaiik and Narbada Chclonia ” 
Paitcontol. Ind., vol «i. ser. s., 1685. 

,, J™ 5t Hus article is being written, tbo Laccrlilia arc undergoing 
the much-needed arrangement by Boulcnger (as mentioned at p. |s9) 
who also has ^centiy published preliminary 'notes on the distribution 
of the f amilies of Lacertilians, which have been of great use to tho 

P T??^7 ter / J * nn ' and ^ at August 1885, n. 77) 
Chelonologische Studien,” and "Die Verhreitunc der 
toUu fiber den ErtMl," in JKmoirw ft tAcad. dc sfpt^im 
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They are much specialized in their mode of life and pro- 
pagation, and ill adapted to accommodate themselves to 
a change of external conditions. As air-breathing cold- 
blooded animals they are unable to withstand prolonged 
cold ; they are therefore entirely absent in the arctic and 
antarctic zones ; and such as escape the effect of the winter 
. months in temperate zones by passing them in a torpid 
condition in well-sheltered places are not peculiarly 
organized forms, but offshoots from those inhabiting 
warmer climes. The tropical and subtropical zones are the 
real home of the Keptilian type, which there has reached 
its greatest development as regards size and variety of 
forms. In the north Chelonians advance only to 50° lat. in 
the western and to 56° in the eastern hemisphere, Lizards 
to about 56° in British Columbia, and close to the Arctic 
Circle in Europe, whilst Snakes disappear some degrees 
before the Lizards. Also in the south Lizards extend into 
higher latitudes than Snakes, viz., to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, whilst the latter do not seem to have advanced 
beyond 40° S. lat. and Chelonians only to 36°. 

We exclude from our account of the distribution of 
terrestrial Reptiles those few forms which pass almost the 
whole of their life in the sea, and therefore belong to the 
marine faunae, viz., the Marine Turtles and Sea-Snakes. 

1. Tho shores of tlio continents and islands of tlio equatorial 
. zone are the home of tho Marine Turtles. Endowed with a 

wonderful powor of locomotion, tho several species are now distri- 
buted over tho greater part of this zone, occurring in the Atlantic as 
well as the Indo-Pacific ; and, although soino of them are common 
in certain districts and scarcer or even absent in others, it is pro- 
bable that in tho course of time their distribution will be still 
more general and uniform, as far ns other conditions (such ns access 
to a suitable locality for tho successful propagation of tlioir kind) 
will permit. Frequently Marino Turtles stray far into the 
temperate zones, and it thus happens that one and tho samo 
species ( Sphargis coriacca ) has been found on the south coast of 
England, near Cape Cod in North America, and on tho coast of 
Clmi. In short the geographical distribution of these Reptiles is 
that of pelagic animals generally, although by their mode of pro- 
pagation they are compelled to sojourn near land during a certain 
period of tho year. 

2. The Sea-Snakes are restricted to, and highly characteristic of, 
tho fauna of tho tropical Indo-Pacific Ocean, and more especially 
of parts between Arabia and North Australia. They prefer the 
vicinity of laud, but never lcavo tho wntor, with, poniaps, tho 
single exception of Platurus. Their distribution iB not erratic; 
only one species, Pclamjs bicolor, a Sea-Snake which more than 
any other is organized for a marine lifo, lins spread far beyond tho 
original homo of its kindred, viz., westwards to tho coasts of 
Madagascar and south-eastern Africa, and eastwards to the further- 
most limits of tho region, viz., to tho coasts of central and northern 
South America. 

All other Reptiles 1 are terrestrial, and, as they are 
chiefly developed in the tropics, we begin our account 
with the regions 2 of the equatorial zone. The scope of this 
article does not allow us to enter into an examination of the 
subregions which have been proposed by various authors. 

1. The Indian Region. — Of the four principal groups 
of terrestrial Chelonians, the Emydidte and Trionycidtc 
(Freshwater Tortoises and Freshwater Turtles) predomi- 
nate over tho Tcstudinidee , which are scarce and restricted, 
tho fourth ( Ckelydida :) being absent altogether. We 
know fifty-seven species from this region : — 


Tcstudo 

Manouria, 

1 „ 

4 

Cistudo (Cuora), 

Emya with its subgenern, 

Plntysternum, 

3 „ 

30 „ 

35 

Trionyx, 

Emyda 

15 „ 

3 „ 

18 


1 The fact that Orcocephalus enters tho sea habitually and Chcr- 
sydrus frequently does not entitle these Reptiles to bo classed among 
marine animals ; they pass the greater partof their life on land, and 
never leave its close vicinity. 

2 As regards the general boundaries of tho zoo-geographical regions 

wo refer to Wallace's Geographical Distribution of Animals (London, 

1870, 4 to) or to the article JcnTEiTOLOGY (vol. xii. pp. C68 s?.). 
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Three of these geuera am peculiar to tho region, viz,, Manouria, 3 
Platystemum, and Emyda. Characteristic is tlio scanty repre- 
sentation of Tcstudo. One species which is common in tho Indian 

S eninsula (T. stcllata ) is so similar to an African species as to havo 
eon considered identical with it ; the Burmese Tortoise is also 
closely allied to it, and tho two others extend far into western 
Central Asia. Thus this type is to bo considered rather an immi- 
grant from its present headquarters, Africa, than a survivor of tho 
Indian Tertiary fauna, winch comprised tlio most extraordinary 
forms of Land Tortoises. Wallace’s line marks tho eastern bound- 
ary of Trionyx’, Bpeeies of this gonu3 are common in Java and 
Borneo, and occur likewise in the Philippine Islands, but are not 
found in Celobos, Amboyna, or any of the other islands east of 
Wallace’s line. 4 < 

Of Crocodilidm true Crocodiles are represented by four, Croco- 
and Gavials by two species. Alligators are absent. dilians. 

Although the region is characterized by numerous highly Lacer- 
specialized genera of Lacertilia , not one of tho families is tilians ' 
peculiar to it. 

Agamidm are exceedingly numerous, and are represented chiefly 
by arboreal forms ; terrestrial forms, like Agama and Uromastix, 
inhabit tho hot and sandy plains in the north-west, and pass unin- 
terruptedly into tho fauna of western Central Asia and Africa. 

The Gcckonidm, Scmcides, and Varanidea are likewiso well repre- 
sented, but without giving a characteristic feature to the region by 
special modification of tho lending forms. Tlio Lacertidm are repre- 
sented by one characteristic genus, Tachydromus, — Ophiops and 
Cabrita being more developed beyond tlio limits assigned to this 
region. Finally, tho Eublcpliaridoi and Anguidas, families wlioso 
living representatives are probably the scattered ronmins of once 
widely and more generally distributed types, have retained respec- 
tively two Bpeeies in western India, and one in Itliassia (Kliasi 
Hills), whilst the presenco of a single species of Cliamadoon in 
Southern India and Ceylon reminds us again of tlio relations 'of 
this part of tlio fauna to that of Africa. 

The Indian region excels all the other equatorial regions Ophi- 
in the great variety of generic types and number ofdiana 
species of Snakes. The latter amount to no less than four 
hundred and fifty, which is nearly one-third of tho total 
number of species known. They are referable to about 
one hundred genera, of which the majority do not range 
beyond the limits of the region. Of higher groups (termed 
families for the sake of convenience), the Xcnopeltidm, 
Rhinophidse, Oligodontidee, Xenodermidee, and Acrochordidm 
are peculiar to, and characteristic of, this fauna, — but not 
more so than a number of genera which will be mentioned 
presently. 

Of Typhlopidm more than twenty species are known. 

Of Torlricidw, tho genus Cylindrophis is spread over several of 
tho subregions. 

Tho Calamariidte are represented by a whole string of genera, of 
which thirteen are peculiar to tlio region. Tlio most characteristic 
and geographically most important types are Calamaria, with 
twenty-four species, spread over tlio archipelago and tho eastern 
ports of tlio continent, and Aspidura and JIaploccretts, with four 
species, which aro limited to Coylon and soutliom India. 

Species of those generalized forms which aro termed Coronellidm 
and Colubridm aTo likewiso numerous (sixty-six species), and 
referable to soventccn gonora, of which ton are limited to this 
region. In tlio nortli-wcstom and northern parts tho gonus 
Zamcnis, which is one of the most characteristic types of tlio warmer 
parts of the Europo-Asiatie faunn, is represented by six species. . 

Freshwater Snakes aro abundant in genera, species, and. indivi- 
duals, Of Tropidonotus alono some forty veiy distinct species have 
been described, besides threo others which aro sufficiently differen- 
tiated to deserve genoric separation. Of tho so-called Homalopsidic 
all tho genera, twelve in number, aro peculiar, and tlio great 
dovolopmont of tlieso Snakes is, therefore, one of the most striking 
features of this region. 

Besides two species of Psammophis allied to African forms, a dis- 
tinct genus Psammodynastcs lias n wide range over the eastern parts 
of tlio continent and tlio archipolago. 

Troo Snakes are represented by eight genera and twenty-six 
species, mostly characteristic forms. 


8 Its existence in Australia is oxtromoly doubtful.' 

4 Tlio statement that specimens of Trionyx had been obtained by 
Ida Pfeiffer in Amboyna rests upon a misunderstanding, like that of 
the discovery of a Barbel by the samo traveller in the same island. 
Dr Jcntink also informs ns that none of tho Freshwater Turtles in the 
Loyden Museum came from islands cast of Java and Borneo. 
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Dzi-xzijs are core mstreus (eighteen species) than in the 
ctb'-r ctpiterial nations. 

rs&isteic-. and Bt.Vjbtkb’s may be mentioned as remarkable 
tyres ret fared elsewhere, bet with a veir local distribution. 

" The development of LyccJonts India has in common with Africa ; 

c: the reseta. si in number, aw distinct. 

Also the present o£ gigantic Snakes of the gene sl^iicr. is a 
its tree whi.-u India shares' with Africa. 

Of .-Sir thw sr«i« are Indian, Gcxgdehkit ami Carsciia 
tc-.nr peculiar to the region. 

Poisoners Snakes are numerous, the proportion to irmocnoas 
Snakes being ns 1 : 10. Oat cf forty-six species, only tiro belong 
to tie family of tree Tapc.-s, and they are restricted to the Indian 
perirsrJa with Ceylon, one (£c?.fo) being even specifically identical 
with the African, species, and the other {Dch-te) having its only 
congener in the Mediterranean district The remainder of the 
poisoners Snakes belong to the Eic.vid.v and Cntil ids: or Pit 

Vipers. The tenner ’** ' - ... 

than Eve are high!; 

are orally v». ti^c» u.w 

genera cave been disringrished, the jnost chaiacteristic being an 
arboreal form. Trimrararas, with seventeen species. Also” the 
other Eve genera are peculiar to India, with the exception of die 
gears JBi ! y which is Central-Asatic. 

The relations of the Indian region to the others will be considered 
. as we proceed with the accounts of these fbnnas. Japan, with 
regard ro is Ecpffllin fcnna as a whole, must be referred to this 
region ; This is dearly shown by the presence cf species of. Ophite, 
C.'.U T nstocssrct, Hu'hyiror.trs, — eharacteristicallv fndiaiiL 
ferns, with which species cf Cior.nvt, Trter.yx, Gtelv, ffehs, and 
so2i* Colatriccs dosciy allied to Chinese or fonfraK^iatic'specIes 
are associated. The few Reptiles inhabiting the northern part of 
Japan are probably Pilsardnc species. 

2. Tl{ African fogicr .. — Owing to its strictlv continental 
character and diminished variety of physical features, this 
region is inhabited by a much, smaller number of Reptiles 
than one might be Jed to expect from the large extent of 
us geographical area. There are hut few small outkinsj 
ulands, furnishing a small number of interesting additions 
to this fauna. .Madagascar, indeed, would supply a con- 

r&nt of dlStinnt frtrnu* Iml ~ 




region, as tre stall fee hereafter. 
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represented: 

in West Africa. The presence of several genera of 
Ar::phitl\r:iidx, some of which are even identical with 
Soutk-American, is highly suggestive. Gtrrhosnurids, 
Zor.uridx. and Andytrojndx are peculiar to tropical 
Africa ; but the most important feature of this Lacertilian 
fauna is the almost universal distribution of Chauueleons 
in numerous and highly specialised species. 

leaving aside, for the present, the island of Madagascar, OpUi- 
we estimate that the number of species of African Snakes 
does not exceed two hundred, which are referable to about 
seventy genera, of which no less than fifty do not range 
beyond the limits of the region. On the whole the east 
«ost genera are different from those of the west coast, but 
in the southern parts no such differentiatiou can be shown. 

Very little is known as regards the range of the species 
and genera towards the central districts. As recards 
higher groups only two families, the JDafv^UhlsT mA 
Dfcoj&idx, ore peculiar to Africa; and. although they 
hare a wide range over the region, they consist *of very 
few species only. Other families show a greater varietv 
of genera and species here than in any other part of the 
globe The almost entire absence of the genus Trout- 
dor.otus and the scanty representation of Colubers tire verv 
noticeable features. Poisonous Snakes are numerous, aU 
the various families jbeing well represented, with ’the 
exception of the Pit lipers; singularly enonch innocuous 
Lolabtine Snakes with facial pits occur {Boifimdithatmu. 
Hotkrolccus). 

, Bcari J‘ 1 Nr srecics hare been described, and. 

1 f f •‘ > r B r Ar ^represented by seven species. 

i^.at cat of ten Cnhmarmd genera are peculiar to this fauna 

t} \ C frc 3 uei,c . r with 'ditch among them the 
'rt’ir 1 shields coalesce into a single series. 

alc represented by some twenty species, but 
) true Ctlvb-er ttccxiTS. the four ***. V _ 
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Tested*), 

Cheresne. lb species ) 
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Cmvxis. »> 1 «, 
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Pdcmedcxj. .... „ 7 „ 
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(L^e, kris 
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Tais ksi trro Lsr & of ^ Tortofees. 

represented W several of thow four ^ enera ' bat is also 

S^lorisaUr went tim^ 1 ^ into 

«aly tie c«Vhtoaria<- Nunttu ? ^S} 011 they inhabited 
iV-ri&s, and oSf’^1 S*mn, 

rreegmjed chieSV from their sprues, which hare 

T t«* at the present remains, oneonivsnr- 

ff-jmtic srec;4 ,v tj * Madagascar fossil remains of 

. thfee litge creatures" fc-« l the “abneat no trace 

aad^t^ S^i^erto. The C he W 

:ent do not essenti- 

extend southwards 


S&fcisdhicjis). 

« fate 

The small family of JVmr.uioef.fif.v is well rcriresentod hvt)>nv> 
s I^ 5cs « cf ^ich six belong to j Lmmeyhfc." 
ui iree-Snakes there are six cenera, of which 4hrir»n twt* 

belon 6VC ^ aUd tea *^iS»ur of which 

4 « As&%s.tSi * 3fc &' en 

Two 0n th * w«t coast. 

innocuous Snak^ behi^ asT^ f" P ro P° rt wn to 
among which Auj'n Simres w?ti>*^ ^°? r P-'^tra occur, 

family the t "W«»* l^Mcs this 
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Africa: no Trionyx occurs in Madagascar. On the other hand 
species are found of Tcstudo, Ghcrsinc, Stemotherus, and Pdomcdusa, 
which are spread al=o over a greater or lesser area of the continent. 
Two Clielonians, Pyxis and Dumerilia, aro peculiar to Madagascar, 
the latter nearly allied to the South- American PcUoccphalus. The 
Madagascar Crocodile is closely allied to the common African 
species ; and its presence in the island can be easily accounted for. 

Among the Lizards we find a distinctly South-American element 
in two Iguanoid genera, Hoplurus and Chalarodon, replacing the 
Old World Agamidx. The absence of Varanidx, Laccrlidas, and 
Amphisbxnidm removes Madagascar from Africa, whilst the extra- 
ordinary development of Cliamxlconidx (more than twenty species) 
and the presence of Gcrrhosauridas and Zonuridm aro important 
features commou to both. Avery small family ( Uroplatidx ) is 
peculiar to Madagascar. No special relation to the Indian region 
is shown by this Lacertilian fauna. 

With regard to Ophidians, Madagascar has hardly anything in 
common with Africa. The African fauna is characterized by the great 
development of Lycodonts, — they are absent in Madagascar ; and of 
the four families of African poisonous Snakes Madagascar does 
not possess a single one. When wo analyse the affinities of the 
twenty-seven species known at present from Madagascar, we arrive 
at the following conclusions : — 

1. Snakes without distinct relations to any particular region : — 
■Typhlops (six species), Ablates (one species), Ilhycyphtis (one 
species), Dipsadoboa (one species). 

2. Snakes with affinities to the African fauna : — -MimopMs (one 
species), Pclophihts (one species). 

3. Snakes with affinities to the Indian fauna: — Ptyas (one 
species), LavgaTia (one species). 

4. Snakes with affinities to the South-American fauna : — Liophis 
(one species), Tadiymcnis (one species), Pscudoxyrhopus (two 
species), Eelcrodon (two species), Dromicns (one species), Ecrpcto- 
dryas (one species), Philodryas (one species), Dipsas (two species), 
Xiphosoma (one species). 

Africa shows affinities to all the three other equatorial 
of regions, but chiefly to the Indian. No sharply defined 
* to boundary exists between the two regions, the intervening 
1 ‘ parts of Asia being inhabited by a desert fauna which 
penetrates into districts of similar nature in Africa as welL 
as in India. Certain genera and species belongingto this 
desert fauna are therefore common to both regions. But 
there are, besides, other points of affinity of deeper signifi- 
cance, such as the development in both of a distinct 
Trionycoid genus, besides the typical Trionyx, the general 
distribution of Agamoids and Yaranidx the presence of 
the remarkable family of Lycodonts, which do not occur 
anywhere else, of the large forms of Python with con- 
comitant absence of Booids, and of the Elapidx, of which; 
one genus {Naja) extends from the west coast of Africa to 
Borneo. But these resemblances are fully counterbalanced 
by great differences in other portions of the Reptilian 
fauna : the Indian Emydoids are replaced by Ghelydidx in 
Africa, a type which it has in common with Australia and 
South America, whereas India possesses no AmpMsbxnidx, 
no Chamaeleons. 2 With regard to Ophidians, the number 
of forms generally is greatly diminished in Africa, but the 
proportion of poisonous Snakes is doubled. The Pit 
Vipers of India are wholly absent, and are replaced by 
true Vipers. In the Indian region arboreal Agamoid 
Lizards prevail; in Africa the Snakes show a greater 
tendency towards a modification of the habitus and 
structure for arboreal life. The Freshwater Snakes and 
Colubers which are so numerous in India are much 
reduced in numbers in Africa, Tropidonoti being almost 
entirely absent. * | 

ipical 3. The Tropical Pacific Region. — So far as Reptiles are 
fific concerned, Tasmania has to be included in this region, 
ion. Trionyx or Emys goes eastwards beyond Wallace’s 
line. In fact, the Chelonian type disappears in the 
islands between this line and the Australian continent — 
with two exceptions. A species of Tesludo (T. forstenii ) 
occurs in, and is limited to, the island of Gilolo; and 

1 Both these Lacertilian families extend into the Australian region ; 
in fact they replace tho Iguanoids of the western hemisphere and 
Madagascar. 

2 With the single exception mentioned above. 
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Cuora amboinensis, the most common Tortoise of Malaya, 
oecurs in many of the eastern islands, but it has probably 
been imported by man, and by the same means may be 
still extending its range. On the continent of Australia 
Ghelydidx only occur, viz., eight species of Chelemys 
and five of Ghdodina. In Tasmania, again, Clielonians 
are absent. 

Besides the common Indian Orocodilus porosus, which Croco- 
may be considered an immigrant into this region, one or dilians. 
two other species of the same genus inhabit the fresh 
waters of the truly tropical parts, and are peculiar to 
Australia. 

The bulk of the Lacertilian fauna is composed of Skinks, Lacer- 
Geokos, Agamoids, and Yaranidx , with the addition of a tilians. 
small family which is peculiar to thB region, the Pygo- 
podidx. A peculiar type, Dibamus, has been found in 
New Guinea; and, finally, a single Iguanoid, Brachyloplms, 
is common in the Fiji Islands ; how it came there, or how 
it survived its severance from the American stock, is a 
mystery. The Skinks are in this region more highly 
developed and more specialized than in any other part of 
the world; they exceed in numbers the Geckos, which 
generally accompany the Skinks in their range over the 
smaller islands of the Pacific; in these islands members 
of these two families represent the whole of the Lacer- 
tilian fauna. The Australian Agamoids are chiefly peculiar 
and partly much differentiated forms, but some have 
distinct affinities to, or are even identical with, Indian 
genera. The Yaranidx are also closely allied to Indian 
species. 

The total number of Snakes amount to ninety species, OpM- 
of which twelve are Typhlops , eight other innocuous dians. 
Colubrines, fifty Elapidx, one Erycine, fourteen Pythonidx, 
and five Boidx. The number of poisonous Snakes, there- 
fore, exceeds that of innocuous, a proportion quite un- 
paralleled in any other part of the world. The few 
innocuous Colubrine Snakes belong to Indian genera, and 
evidently have spread from that region; but all the 
genera of Elapidx (twelve), Erycidx (one), Pythonidx 
(five), and Boidee (three) are peculiar to this region. 

In Australia wo meet, therefore, with the interesting 
fact that, whilst it is closely allied to South America, but 
totally distinct from India, by its Chelonians, its Lizards 
and Colubrine Snakes connect it with this latter region. 

With regard to the other Ophidians, they, although 
peculiar genera, have their nearest allies partly in India 
partly in South America; and the character of the 
Australian Snake fauna consists chiefly in its peculiar 
composition, differing thereby more from the other 
equatorial regions than these do among themselves. 
Wallace’s line marks the boundary between India and 
Australia only as far as Chelonians are concerned, but it 
is quite effaced by the distribution of Lizards and Snakes. 

Thus in New Guinea Lizards of the Indian region are 
mixed with Pygopodidx, and an island as far east as 
Timorlaut is inhabited by six Snakes, three of which are 
peculiarly Indian, whilst the other three are as decidedly 
Australian, The islands north of New Guinea and oi 
Melanesia are not yet occupied by the Ophidian type, and 
only species of Enygrus have penetrated eastwards as far 
as the Low Archipelago, whilst the Fiji Islands and the / 
larger islands of Melanesia have sufficiently long been 
raised above the level of the sea to develop quite peculiar 
genera of Snakes. Tasmania is tenanted by poisonous 
Snakes only. 

4. The Tropical American Region. — An examination of Tropical 
the distribution of Chelonians in the New World leads to Americar 
a different division of its regions from that of the other 
Reptiles. Central America and the West. Indies, "with i on ians. 
regard to Chelonians, cannot be united with the Southern 
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continent. The Cheloniaus of South America proper are 
the following (forty-three species) : — 

Testudo, with 5 species 

Edits „ 1 

Cinosternmn, „ 

Peltocepbalns, 

Fodocnemis, „ 

Platemys, 

Hydromednsa, „ 

Chriys, I. . fi / 

The Chehjdidas thns predominate to the exclusion of the 
Emydids. They belong to five distinct genera, of which one, 
Chrlys, it the most specialized of the family. They do not extend 
to the western side of the Andes, and cease in the "south with the 
system of the Plate Hirer. Northwards they penetrate to Trinidad, 
but become scarcer in the degree in which their place is occupied 
by the Emjdids, which have spread from Central America over 
the northern parts of this region. One, Emirs d'orlignii, following 
the course of the Uruguay, ha® penetrated southwards to the mouth 
of the Plate Kiver. 

Land Tortoises (Testudo) are at the present day almost extinct 
in this region, two species only (Testudo tabulates or earlonaria 
and T. argentina ) being found on the continent of South America, 
The six other species belong to the Oceanic Island Tortoises of 
gigantic size, and inhabit or inhabited the Galapagos group. 

Trionyx, is entirely absent 

The Crocodilian order is more developed in this region 
than in any other. Besides at least three species of 
Grocodilm, six Alligators occur. The former occupy 
Central America, with Mexico, the coast of Florida, the 
West Indies, Ecuador, and the system of the Orinoco j 
the latter extend much farther southwards, throughout 
the system of the Plate Hirer, whilst in North America 
tins genus is- represented by a distinct species, A. 
sippensis. 1 Alligators found in some of the West 
islands are believed to be immigrants from the continent. 

the Lacerhhau fauna connects Central with South 
America, ~dl the six families found in the latter urea, 
m, Geclvmdz, Angmdx, Amphhbxnidx, Tejirfo, J V m- 
Fwn * d fT e ' d ?> bein £ ^presented in Central America. 
™ possesses, besides, five other families, 

fef C1 ^ and rCS i ncted ia range (some belonging 
to the fauna of great elevations), but highly interesting 

S'bIT* Anil 

satSn d Their locali- 

sation and differentiation can be accounted for on tlio 

*«*» - t**e» 

fie Tejidz, the New-Vorid V V* m ? eroos fe^ly is 

laurtidx- of a ° OM-TV arid 

less numerous, but bare also a 'triK?"*' aad Angiiidsc arc 
Lacertffian fauna of the ITest lndipa°^ S 16 n ^ on ‘ 
it does not comprise anv neeSiJ South-Amcrican; 

***** ^cter. 
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parativelyless variet ^ J %ut it exhibits a com- 
the eiobh- i»« u . . . generic and peculiar forme • 


Iess variety of ffeTlpr ,v u som- 

ite eighty genera onlv abSrt fiff ? P ecnljar ^s; of 
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Mexico the generic types of the south and north ore 
intermingled, and as the climate, in accordance with 
latitude and altitude, assumes a moro temperate character 
the specifically tropical Snakes disappear and arc in part 
replaced by those of North America. This mixture of 
the two faume and the great variety of physical conditions 
within a small area account for the relatively very Inr'c 
number of Snakes of Central America. About one 
hundred and fifty out of the four hundred species attri- 
buted to the whole region belong to this district. The Wert- 
Ihdian Ophidians belong to the Tropica! American fauna ; 
many continental generic forms of the latter occur in the 
islands, and such genera ns are peculiar Jo the West 
Indies do not exhibit a common feature, or arc founded 
on slight character?. The exact limits to which Snakes 
extend southwards are not known ; they seem to lie very 
scarce on the southern confines of the Argentine Republic. 
Quite recently a Crotaline Snake, Jihinottnphh, has been 
discovered in eastern Patagonia. 1 

Of families peculiar to or highly characteristic of thi« 
fauna we can mention one only, viz., the email family 
Scplali'Kr, which replaces the Lycodonts of the Old 
norld. The itonfa tire likewise n prominent feature, 
although not exclusively confined to South America : of 
eleven genera eight are Tropical American, and three 
Australian. The true Boas include the most gigantic of 
Snakes, nnd replace the Old-World Pythons. 

In this fauna a peculiar and highly ornamental pattern 
of coloration, which consists of more or Jess rcmkrlv 
alternate rings of black, red, nnd yellow, seems to “be the 
more worthy of notice, ns it occurs in very distinct fntnilic- 
viz., the Cafamanid.r, ComuWdar, XatriMv, LrnUmoii 
sdtc, Seytalidx, Torfricidx, Elapidx. ' 

tUan Wcntv species have been described 
Slamtiomttdx are represented bv seven m«}« ' 
Of Tortneidx one species occurs. * ^ 

j^nn At7/>mMau'.V» • 
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region, and represented by five genera, which, if not peculiar to 
Tropical America, are at least confined to the Now 'World, like 
Cendiris and Crotahcs. 


The Reptilian fauna of tropical America thus shows 
relations to the other equatorial regions in three of its 
constituent ports only, viz., in the Chelydidx, Amphis- 
bxnidx, and Crotalidx. It has the former typo in 
common with Africa and Australia; but, whilst the 
presence of Trionyx on the African continent forms an 
important distinctive feature, the resemblance of South 
America to Madagascar is as great as, or even greater 
than, that to Australia, which lacks Tcstudo. 

On the other hand the Lacertilian fauna is essentially 
distinct from that of the Old World, with the exception 
of Amphisbxnidx (and of species of Eublepharidx), whoso 
presence in South America and Africa is a most remark- 
able fact, and very strong evidence of the former existence 
of intervening land. The Skinks and Geckos, which are 
generally distributed over the warmer parts of the globe, 
cannot come into consideration. 

The Snakes of Tropical America differ also much more 
from those of the Old-World regions than certain other 
portions of its fauna, as, for instance, its Batrachians and 
Freshwater Fishes. A distinct affinity with India is 
expressed only by the development of tho famil}* of Pit 
Vipers, — the presence in both regions of numerous Tree 
Snakes, of species of tho genus GeopJris, of the family 
Tortricidx, See., being less significant points of resemblance. 
But these resemblances are more than counterbalanced by 
the absence in South America of Lycodonts, Tropidonoti , 
Pythonidx, Erycidx. The African Ophidian fauna 1 is 
still farther removed by Crotalidx being entirely wanting 
and replaced by Yipcridi c; only a few genera, like Steno- 
stoma, Coronella, Leplodira , Dipsas, Ahxlulla , are examples 
in which species are found in both regions. In both 
Tropidonotus is almost absent. 

As all tbc innocuous Colubrine Snakes of Australia are 
derived from tho Indian region, they form no part in a 
comparison between tho Australian and South-American 
faunas. Of the other Ophidian types these regions havo 
not a single genus in common, nor a family which would 
not be represented also either in Africa or India or both. 

5. The North- American Region. — While tho Cholonians 
of the Nortli-American or Nearctic region (in which, so far 
as this Reptilian order is concerned. Central America and 
the West Indies have to be included) are essentially 
different from those of South America, tho Lizards and 
Snakes of both belong to tho same family types, and pass 
in an unbroken series from the northern to the southern 
parts of tho New World. 

In this region the Emydidm have attained to as great a 
development as in the Indian, and are associated with a 
few representatives of Tesiudo and Trionyx . The species, 
which arc altogether about fifty in number, and of which 
a few are common to the Contral-Amcrican and Nortb- 
American sections, aro distributed as follows : — 


Central America, 
including Mexico. 


Tcstudo 0 

/■Cistudo 1 

Clcmmya 13 

Dermatomys 1 

Macroclcmmys 0 

" Chelydra 2 

Staurotypus 3 

Aromochelys 0 

'-Cinostemum 10 

Trionyx 0 


N. America. 5 

1 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 


30 21 


1 Of the relations existing between tho Snakes of South America and 
Madagascar wo havo spoken above, p. 4C9. 
a In a Cheek-list published by tho U.S. National Museum in 1883 


It may bo seen from this list that no Chclydoid passes northward ' 
beyond the Isthmus of Panama j tho Chelonians ofCentral America 
belong exclusively to the Emydidm, which are represented hy some 
thirty species ; the majority do not extend either into South or 
North America : two of the genera, Dermatemys and Staurotypus 
are peculiar to it, and Cinostcrnum lias its headquarters in this 
section. _ Neither Trionyx nor Tcstudo occurs. Proceeding beyond 
tho Mexican boundary, wo fmd still tho Emydidm predominating, 
a few of tho species of Central Amoriea : ■■■■" ■■ ‘ ’ i 

United States ; distinct species of Clcmm ■ _ 

Ac. , appear, with tho wonderful genus Macroclcmmys. An instance 
of tho isolated occurrence of a Tcstudo (T. polyphemus ) is met with 
hero ; and from tho lower part of tho Mississippi northward ono of 
the most characteristic features of tho Nortli-American fauna makes 
its appearance, viz., two species of Trionyx, of which one at least 
follows the ramifications of that river northward and lias found its 
way into Lake Winnipeg (51° N. Ink). West of the Eocky Mountains 
Toi toises aro scarce and of distinct species. 

In the West Indies the following species liavo been found : — 

1, Tcstudo talulata; 2, Podocncmis dumcriliana ; 3, Emys concinna ; 

4, E. dccussata ; 5, E. rtigosa. Of these tlie first two are identical 
with South- American, and tho third with aNorth-American species, 
and, therefore, may he regarded as strangers which in compara- 
tively recent times have been introduced into the West Indies. On 
the other hand the last two aro species peculiar to tho islands, and, 
as they belong to a Nortli-American generic type, clearly prove the 
pertinence of this island district to the northern continent, so far 
ns Tortoises arc concerned. 

The south-eastern parts of North America are inhabited Croco- 
by an Alligator which is specifically distinct and locally dilians. 
separated from the southern species. 

The tropical Lacertilian and Ophidian faunte gradually Lacer- 
mergo into that of the temperate north, and any boundary tilians 
line drawn between tho north and south is more or less 
arbitrary. As a matter of fact so many truly tropical ianS ‘ 
forms advance north of tbo tropic of Cancer (which by 
many authors is taken as the boundary line) that we are 
inclined to restrict the limits of this region to the district 
about the Rio Grande, whilst, on the other hand, the 
northern fauna extends to a lower latitude on the plateau 
of Mexico. Thus restricted, the Nortli-American fauna 
includes about fifty species of Lizards, belonging to genera 
which with very few exceptions are already represented in 
Central America, or even farther southwards. By far the 
greatest number are Iguanidx ; the Scincidx, Anguidx, 
and Tejidx are represented by several, the Geckonidx 
by fewer species, whilst single species occur of the 
Amphisbxnidx, Aniellidx, Lepidophymidx, and Heloder- 
matidx, — all Central-American types. In fact, North 
America does not possess one family of Lizards peculiar 
to it. 

It is worthy of notico that Lizards do not extend so far north- 
wards in tho western as in tho eastern hemisphere ; one species 
(Ocrrhonotus cccrulcns) ranges into British Columbia, another into 
Minnesota (Eumcces scptcntrionalis), and a third into Massachusetts 
{Eumcccs fascialus). 

Of Snakes about one hundred'* species could be enumerated, with 
a proportion of 1 : 14 of poisonous to innocuous Snakes. All the 
families represented in tnis fauna occur also in tiopic.il America, 
and there is a great agreement of the genera with tlio=e of tho Ccn- 
tral-Americnn district, so that less than one-half can he considered 
ns peculiar to this region, viz., Conoccphalus, CarphopMs, Contia, 
Ccmophora, Hypsiglcna, Chcrsodmnus, Niinochilus, rituopMs, 
IscbnognaOius, Charina, Wcnona, Lichanura. Calamariidm and 

a much larger nnmber of “ North- American” terrestrial Chelonians is 
given, viz., forty-three. This is partly due to the southern boundary 
of 11 North America” being extended to tho tropic of Cancer, partly to 
tlio fact that species aro admitted in a different sense from those of the 
herpetologists of the Old World. By adopting these species a very 
erroneous impression would bo created as regards the comparative 
numbers of tbo groups in tlio several regions. That check-list 
includes three species of Tcstudo, threo of Cistudo, twenty-one of 
Emys and its subgcnera, five of Cinostcrnum, two of Aromochelys, one 
each of Maeroclemmys and Chelydra, and six of Trionyx. 

3 Emys blandingii may bo erased from tbe list of species 5 we have 
recently examined a specimen ; it is identical with Emys lutaria, and 
has evidently been introduced from Europe. 

4 One hundred and eighty, according to some authors, who include 
a great part of Mexico, and adopt every variation to which a binomial 
rterm has been applied. 
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After what lias ken stated already, the affinities of this 
to other regions can be summed up in a fen- words. The 
Reptilian fauna of Xorth and South America forms, with 
the exception of the Chclonians, a homogeneous whole by 
which the Xeogeau division proposed by Sclatcr for 
Pns.-erino Birds is well characterized. On the other hand, 
the Chelonian fanna of Xorth America is entirely distinct 
from that of South America, and most closely allied to 
that of India. 

- 6. Tie EunpyAmtic Rtjiw .— Whilst the north of the 

western hemisphere has at least one order of Reptiles, the 
Chelonian?, by which it is distinguished from the south, 
the temperate region of the eastern hemisphere possesses 
no important distinguishing type of Reptile. Its Reptilian 
fauna is merely an offshoot of those of the two adjoining 
tropical regions; and, if we were to add the genera most 
characteristic of the Pakearctic fauna to either Africa or 
India, the character of neither would be modified or 
changed. Thus, so far as Reptiles are concerned, a Palm- 
arctic region does not deserve to rank with the other 
primary regions. 

The Chclonians are represented by nine species only, viz. 

.’t species 

mys 3 

Trionyx, ” 

-trjfi which are only specifically distinct from those of the two 
soa'.hfn: tropical regions. The Land Tortoises are coafined to the 
wann»r tenets of the western portion, penetrating into the centre 
0. .he Mbcnan sno-region, and entirely absent in the northern and 
ias.cre. parts J of Earn one species (£ to™) is still fonnd in 
sorth-e-Kcm Germane as far north as 54* X. latA ; and prohahlv 
o-kr species will be round in similar latitudes in the little 
explored Aranr wantty, where also a species of Trioim (I) mowin') 
IV enre. Tire second species of the latter genas which is referable 
to tlm region inhabits the Euphrates and Tigris. 

“ Alligator in central China is a highlv 
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eajaaia, Fsilmma, Ly'crhmehut, and DityjX'pka (Socotra) arc 
genera not fonnd beyond this region. 

Cotelritlx arc comparatively numerous, and show less affinity 
to African than Indian forms. Besides Zamcm, Cohilvr anil 
Slnpl.is occur iD four species each, and Xhimchis and Acontiophis 
(Afghanistan) are peculiar genera. 

Three or four species of Tropimidus represent the groups of 
Freshwater Snakes, 

The Pummaphiils are well developed ; besides two species of 
Bammeyiis, Tayhromdoim and ChIojkUIs arc peculiar genera, 
hut not extending into eastern Asia. 

There is one species of Em. 

One species; of AiyVr reaches the Caspian. 

The three species of Hahjs are Central-Asiatic . 5 

Of the nine species of Vipverines six beloug to Vipcra and 
Ctms!es. Dafoiti and Edis may he considered to liavo their head- 
quarters in this region, hat they extend into southern India, and 
fefiiiltas spread east and west aloug the barren plains or deserts of 
Xorth Africa and north-western India. 

T. Sim Zintand.—Thi southernmost parts of South Xow 
America, Africa, and Australia are not inhabited by a'femd- 
sufficiently differentiated fauna to be separated from tho 
tropical regions of which they are the continuation. Hone 
of the small oceanic islands south of 40° or Tierra del 
Fuego possess any Reptiles. On the other hand New 
Zealand is by the possession of ffatleria, the sole living 
remnant of the extinct order RhyncAocephaiia (not to 
mention other scarcely less important parts of its fauna), 
so much distinguished from the other regions that it can- 
not be associated with any of them. Although the climate 
and other physical conditions seem to be well adapted for 
the existence of the Chelonian and Ophidian types, neither 
is represented ; and of Lizards only representatives of the 
Ubiquitous Stints and Geckos hare reached its shores ■ but ■ 
some of the latter must have inhabited New Zealand for a 
long period, as they belong to a distinct genus, Naitttinm 
which is peculiar 'to this group of islands. 

Atthe condusion of this section it will bo useful first iw 
to recapitulate the principal features of the Reptilian of Itep. 
(aunie for each of the primary regions into which the* 0 ™ 
land of theg obehns been divided by zoologists, and which faraKl ‘- 
nearly coincide with the geographical divisions, and secondly ' 
to arrange the regions according to tho natural relations ns 
expressed by this class of animals. A division into zones 
compnsrag the corresponding parts of both hemispheres 
rannot be maintained for Reptiles, since the greater portion 
of the fourne of the temperate are merely the offshoots of 
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Besides Skinks and Geckos, terrestrial Agamidm and Varanidte 
nro well represented j Pygopodidw. Erycidm, Pylhonidm, and Boidm 
are autochthonous, whilst a small number of innocuous Oolubrincs 
are immigrants from the East Indies, Tho poisonous Snakes sur- 
pass in nnnibor the non.poisonous, and belong to tho Elapidx. 

5. Madagascar possesses Chdydidm and Testudinidm without 
Trionyx, like South America, A species of Crocodile. Ghamm- 
Icontidx more differentiated here than in Africa, with which it lias 
also Gcrrhosauridte and Zomiridtc in common] Agamidm are 
replaced by tho South- Amorican Iguanidm. Snakes chiefly South- 
American ; no poisonous Snake. 

6. Tho Tropical American Region is characterized by tho full 
development oiTcsiudinidm and Chdydidm and absonco of Triowjx ; 
Emydoids are immigrants from tho north. Crocodiles and Alli- 

f itors. Laccrtilians numerous in families and species, the majority 
eing Iguanidca ; the Old-World Lacerlidas replaced by Tcjidto. 
Other families, Anguidtc, Amphisbmnidm, Eublcpharidm, Ilclodcr- 
■malidic, kc., well represented. Snakes numorous: Boidm and 
Scytalidm ; Ground Snakes, Colubers, and Tree Snakes abundant, 
less so Freshwater Snakes ; Tropidonolus almost absent. Poison- 
ous Snakes in tho proportion of species ns 1 : 8, and comprising 
CrotalidiB and Elaps. 

7. Tho North-Ameuioan Region differs from tho Tropical in 
possessing tho Emydidm in their full development and Trionyx ; 
only one Tcstudo. One Alligator. As regards Laccrtilians and 
Ophidians this region occupies the samo relation to tropical South 
America os tho Paltearctio region docs to Africa and India. 

8. New Zealand is characterized by tho possession of tho 
Rhynehoceplialian typo, without any other Reptilo with tho 
exception of certain Skinks and Geckos, 
ations Arranging these primary divisions of the globe in 
auniD accordance with the distribution of the several orders of 
0 Reptiles, we find that with regard to Ciielonians tho 
tans ; regions stand in tho following relation to each other : — 

I. Emydidm fully developed. 

A. Trionycidm fully developed, 

1. Tcstudinidic in small numbers or immigrants : 
a. Indian-Palmarctic regions, and b. North- 
American region (including Central Amorica). 

II. Chelydidm fully developed. 

A. Trionycidm fully developed. 

1. Testudinidm fully developed : African region. 

B. Trionycidm absent. 

1. Testudinidm fully developed ; a. Tropical American 
region, and b. Madagascar. 

2. Testudinidm absent : Tropical Pacific region, 

III. Cholonians entirely absent : New Zealand. 

to The types of Crocodilian and Riiynchocephalian 
cer- orders are too few in number and either very widely or 
ians ’ very locally distributed, so that no general division of tho 
globe’s surface can be based upon them alone. 

The two large Lacertilian families Gcckonidm and 
Scincidm are generally distributed over the warmer parts of 
tho globe, and therefore not well adapted for the distinc- 
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tion of the primary regions. Nevertheless, in a more 
detailed account many of tho genera would have to come 
into consideration, being confined to more or less limited 
areas. Botb families are represented in great variety in 
Australia, but scantily in South America. With regard to 
other families the regions can be arranged thus : — 

I. Agamidm and Vavanidm fully developed. 

A. Chammloontidm, Lacertidre, and Amphisbmnidm: African 

region (including as sub-region the Westorn Palmarctic 
portion, characterized by Anguidas). 

B. Amphisbmnidm and Cbammloons (except one species) 

absent j Lacertidre few : Indian region with Manchurian 
Bub-rogion. 

0. Pygopodidm : Tropical Pacific region. 

II. Iguaniam fully dovoloped. 

A. Chammloontidm : Madagascar. 

B. Tcjidm, Ampbisbmnidm, and Anguidm : Smilh-Amcrican 

and North-Amcrican regions, 

III. Skinks and Geckos only : New Zealand. 

Of the families of Ophidians the Pytlionidm and as to 
Boidm, the Crotalidsc and Vipendm, the Lycodontidx and Oplii- 
Scytalidm replace each other in their distribution, and are, 
therefore, best adapted for determining the relations of 
the zoological regions. Although the first two are so far 
as wo know at present the geologically oldest types, and 
therefore might bo employed in the first instance in the 
arrangement of the regions, their distribution is limited to 
the equatorial zone, and fails to show the close relations 
existing between tho temperate and equatorial parts of the 
Old World on the ono hand and those of the New on tho 
other. The relations of Madagascar to Tropical America 
are in the following scheme less distinctly expressed than 
they are in nature. 

I. Viporidto fully developed. 

A. Pytlionidm and Lycodontidre : African region. 

B. Tropidonoti and true Colubers : western portion of tho 

Europo-Asiatic region. 

■ II. Crotalidm folly developed. 

A. Pytlionidm and Lycodontidm in the tropical parts; 

Tropidonoti and true Colubers ; nono of the Crotalincs 
with rattles : Indian region (including Manchuria). 

B. Tropidonoti and truo Colubers ; some of tho Crotalincs 

with rattles ; intermediate) between tlio Manchurian 
sub-region and tropical America : North-Amcrican 
region. 

C. Boidm and Seytalidm: Tropical- American rogion 
III. Colubrino venomous Snakes only. 

A. Pytlionidm and Boidm : Tropical Pacific region. 

IT. Venomous Snakes entirely absent. 

A. Boidte : Madagascar. 

V. Snakos entirely absent : New Zealand. (A. 0. G.) 


REQTJENA, a town of Spain, in tho province of 
Valencia, 41 miles to the west of that city on tho road to 
Cuenca, occupies a strong position near the river Oleana 
in the rocky mountainous district called Las Cabrillas 
separating Valencia from Castile. It is commanded by a 
castle, and still has traces of the walls that anciently en- 
circled it. Tho tower of the church of San Salvador is tho 
only other feature of architectural interest. The principal 
industries are those connected with the culture of grain, 
fruit, wine, saffron, and silk. Tho population of tho muni- 
cipality in 1877 was 13,527. 

RESERVOIR. See Waterworks. 

RESHAL, i.e., Rabbenu Shelomoh Loria (or Luria, 
vitlyo Luryo), was one of tlio famous “Fiyo 1 Sages” 
(Rabbis) of tho 16th century. His father's name was 

1 The other four were— (1) It. Moslieli Isserls of Crnr.ow (tho 
celebrated “ Itema”) ; (2) R. Lcwab. Bcsalccl (tho great Ilalnkhist and 
Cabbalist), chief rabbi of Pvnguo; (3) R. Mordekliai Yapbo (tlio 
author of tlio Lcbushim), chief rabbi of Posen, &c. ; and (4), last but 
not least, R. Yosepli Caro, principal of the academy of Safod in 

Palestine, and compiler of thomormative Shulhan 'Anrfth. 


R. Yebiel of Ostroff (S. W. Russia), a descendant of 
Rashi 2 (q.v.). He is also known under the name of 
Rashal, or Maharshal (i.e., Morenu Harab R. Shelomoh 
Loria). He himself was chief rabbi of Lublin, where ho 
died in 1573. His works are of importance on account of 
the numerous, though only incidental, notices they contain 
in connexion with the history of J ewisli literature. We 
name six of these works — one edition of each : — 

(1) Jlokhmath Shelomoh, discussions' on the Babylonian Talmud, 
Hash!, the Tosaphoth, &c. This work is now nn integral part of 
tlio Talmud oditions. (2) Tam shcl Shelomoh:— {a) on Yomtob (or 
Besab), Lublin, 1636, and reprints ; (6) on Ycbnmotli, Altona, 1739; 
(e) on Kotliuboth (first four perabim), Stettin, 1862 ; (d) on Kiddu- 
shin, Borlin, 1766 ; (c) on Gittinj Berlin, 1761, and reprint ; \f) on 
Bobo ICammo, Prague, 1616, and reprint ; (g) on Hullin, Cracow, 
1046, and reprints. All these are in folio. (3) Yeti' oth Shelomoh, 
suporcommontary on Rashi on tlio Pentateuch, with special refer- 
ence to Mizrahi’s supercommentary, Prague, 1608, 4to. (4) 'Jtcrclh 
Shelomoh, on the lllicila ct Lidia of It. Yishak of Diircn, Basel. 
1699, and roprint, folio. (6) 'Ammvde Shclonioh, on tho Scphcr 
Hammisvoth of R. Moslioh of Couey, Bnsol ; 1699, 4to. (6) Itc- 
sponsa, Lublin, 1674, 4to, and reprints in folio. (S. M. S.-S.) 


s Yam shcl Shelomoh, on Ycbamoth, iv. 33. 

XX. — 6o 
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RESHD. See Rasht. 

RESINA, a town ot Italy, 6 miles south-east of Naples 
and practically a sonthem continnation of Portici, is well 
known as the nsnal starting place for tourists on their 
way up Vesuvius, and as the nearest town to the buried 
city of Herculaneum. It had 1S,G2G inhabitants in 1 SSI 
(commune 15,593). 

RESINS. A resin is a secretion formed in special 
resin canals or passages of plants, from many of which, such 
as, for example, coniferous trees, it exudes in soft tears 
hardening into solid masses in the air. Otherwise it may 
be obtained by making incisions in the bark or wood of 
the secreting plant. Resin can also he extracted from 
almost all plants by treatment of the tissue with alcohol, 
and it is formed by the oxidation of essential oils, many 
authorities being of opinion that all true resins, which are 
in chemical composition oxidized hydrocarbons, result 
primarily from the action of oxygen on essential oils. 
Resinous substances are further produced by the dry 
distillation of numerous organic compounds and by the 
drying of fatty drying oils. Certain resins are obtained 
in a fossilized condition, amber being the mo=t notable 
instance of this class, and African copal and the fcaurie 
gnm of New Zealand are alsoprocnred in a eemi-fo«il condi- 
tion. The resins which are obtained as natural exudations 
are in general compound bodies containing more than one 
simple resin and varying proportions of essential oil. These 
compounds when soft are known as olco-resins, and when 
imperfectly fluid they are called balsams. Other resinous 
products are in their natural condition mixed with gum or 
mucilaginous substances and known as mim-TCcins. Van’- 
mg in constitution as these bodies do, they also differ 
widely in physical properties ; but the general conception 
of a resw ^ a noncrystalline body, insoluble in water, 
mostly soluble m alcohol, essential oils, ether, and hot fattv 
orb, combining with alkalies to form resin soap, soften- 

nf 5 rw me - S n “? e I tte . influence of Leat > ™t capable 
flLf I 10 "-’ f d ^ ur ? in = mth a ^ht but smokv 
” A »*in 13 a transparent or translucent 
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i and cement, while the softer odoriferous oleo-rosin« and 
* gum-resins containing essential oils arc more largely used 
' for pharmaceutical purposes and incense. No systematic 
| classification of resins has yet been attempted, and there 
i is much uncertainty as to the botanical fouree of some 
i well-known commercial varieties, while the chemical con- 
stitution and relations of many still require elucidation. 

| The following Ii*t embrace- the princijml rt-in" of 
! commerce, and particulars regarding the more important of 
! theac will be found under their resjicctive bending--’. Set 
also Rosix, Got, and I5 .iis.vm. 


I. Cpj*tllinr or Varr.i^i : — Africa Oj-il or Hum Anisi.- 

(see Copal, Tot. ri. p. r,S 5 ); Mexican Oral, fr »m //’"•■!/•-/■ i r;>.; 

[?. ST?-— n r ?r„. m * .t. * »• « m .. * 



i (American), JET-i/.Wi.ri a n ; ]r. ’.i-.n’, 

J C>ifnj'/,ylhiin Jitnjit, n//«« 1 ; HV «1 03 , /'■> Vrv>- ( vr t • . ■ «, , 

I Chixn TuqK:ntsn»,'ihV7-;<« Ten*!- xfrvsi Turj- min-, (Vm r. 

■ FnuKinicii^, jv;*/! Tlius wrioijs C *\fr~sr Fr.\?'K»N f T’' ♦.$ 
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den fren .Vim-la (v.-d. x.xii. p. 121): IlJrlliara rr«A--;;t, 
denArcit for* vryhii ; Rx1<t» of Oil, il r. r iW- , I'.iU it:.. //•?< - . 

t’eiifirnn E^rryi ; Oiil.-innn or Pi-aiAin'civ \ 7? — .-’.'r.; Cirifr! i r 
(sec YrASKJscr.s*r„ vol. ix. p,7f.?>; lb ar-Sn. .V- r 
Jfjfan ifriradroa Mvh:I (vnL iiL y. f-Sl) : Solid Stvrax, 
pctr.'ths (sec Stwhx); Liquid Stcmx, /tr 

(see StW-AX) ; Ihbain of IVro, .Vimynir’, n 

il.vt.-'AM); Balsam of Trdu, .t/pnaufriafri m : ’l.aMrtUi" 

orLadanurn, Ci*'vx crrtin'i, var. I ■ti'txnifcrri. ' 

, , ; Erii^i <7tit.a ; — Ammos.iv'Um, I\-t a p - 1 ■. 

(vol. Ljv <4J) ; A«afu tida, Fcrvlt »Vitr.'/.e-nn d J-\ ,c,« - r .f, . . : , , ,1 

I >U r ' ’ Gallanum, F--rv!* ar.d F, n-’r.>n lit toi" 

i irsur*™* °y cv.fra-.f..-., f Stpapmmi, FrrvU 
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interchange of oxygen and carbon dioxide takes place at 
the surface of the organism, so far as wo know, continu- 
ously. In the higher animals, constituted as they are of a 
vast number of structural units accurately packed together, 
each resembling more or less in its physiological instincts 
the unicellular amoeba, respiration presents a much more 
intricate problem. The fine interstices which exist between 
the structural elements do indeed contain a small quantity 
of a fluid medium which serves the function of the water 
bathing the amoeba ; but the store of oxygen in the medium 
would speedily become exhausted, and the emitted carbon 
dioxide would quickly accumulate to a dangerous degree, 
if the medium were not continually restored to its original 
purity. This revival is effected by the circulating blood 
which is brought by its capillaries into the neighbour- 
hood of the remotest cells of the body. 33ut even the 
mass of the blood is small compared with that of the cells 
it nourishes ; unless it be itself purified and restored in 
turn the interstitial juices which depend upon it for their 
purification must soon tail to support the respiration of the 
cells. Such restoration of the blood takes place in certain 
organs called lungs or gills, where the blood acquires a fresh 
store of oxygen and parts with its excess of carbon dioxide. 

Respiration in the higher animals may therefore be 
divided into (1) internal respiration, or the interchange of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide between the cells of the body 
and the fluid drenching them, and (2) external respiration, 
or the gaseous interchange taking place in the special re- 
spiratory organs (lungs, gills). The first is really a part of 
Nutrition (q.v.) ; the second, or respiration proper, is the 
subject of the present article. * 

It will be evident on reflection that the process of 
respiration naturally falls to .be described under two 
divisions, the first of which is concerned with the move- 
ments of the chest in inspiration and expiration and the 
manner in which they are brought about, and the second 
with the interchange of gases which takes place between 
the blood and the air in the lungs. 

The Movements of Respiration. 

Structure of the Organs of Respiration. 

In order to understand the movements it is necessary 
first to know the structure of the air passages and thorax. 

Anatomy of the Air Passages. — The essential ovgnns of respira- 
tion consist of an air tubo called tbo trachea, communicating at its 
upper end with tlio mouth and bifurcating below into two bronchi, 
one on the right hand and one on tlio loft. Each bronchus divides 
and subdivides, diminishing in calibro at every division until a 
diameter of about 1 mm. is attained ; such a diminutive bronchial 
tubo is called a bronchiole. Every bronchiole i3 a cylindrical tubo 
which divides diohotomously and rapidly soveral times, and finally 
terminates in irregular alveolar passages. Tho sides of the alveolar 
passages, and of tho subdividing bronchioles in less abundance, aro 
studded with hemispherical dilatations callod air colls or alveoli. 
The terminal portion of an alveolar passage, with its air colls, iB 
sometimes spolcon of as au infundibulum — a term wo may wisely 
forgot at once,- since it points to a distinction where no essential 
difference exists. Tho alveoli cluster in groat abundanoo about 
tho alveolar passages, and, although wo have spoken of them ns 
hemispherical, they aro in reality made polygonal by mutual com- 
pression. They aro surrounded by connective tissue of a very 
elastic quality, which gives to their delicate walls a firm support, 
and is so disposed about them that all tho alveoli derived from one 
bronchiole aro more closely knit together than they aro bound to 
.those of a neighbouring bronchiole; lionco we may speak of a 
bronchiole with tho assemblage of its membors as a lobule, a term 
of peculiar importance since it will be evidont on reflection that 
each lobule contains all tho essential parts of a lung — is in fact a 
lung in miniature. By connecting tissue tho lobules uto compacted 
to form lobes, of which two on tho left side and three on tho right 
go to make up tho respective luugs. 

Tho trachea and larger bronchi aro composed of a series of super- 
posed crescentic pieces or imperfect rings of hyaline cartilage 
which with a tough fibrous and olastic membrane form n tube ; in 
tho trachea the incomplete cartilage-rings aro so placed that their 
hiatuses are at tho back. In tho bronchial tubes, especially tho 


smaller ones, the cartilages are fewer, and less regnlar in shape,' 
being in fact more nodules in tho bronchial walls. In tlio 
bronchioles there is no cartilage. There is an external fibrous and 
elastic layer investing the trachea and bronchi ; and stretching 
from tip to tip of tho imperfect cartilaginous rings are hands of 
involuntary muscular fibres. Tho function of tlio cartilages is 
doubtless to maintain the patency of tho primary air passages by 
resisting external compression ; that of the muscular fibres is pro- 
bably to resist unusual distension of tho tubes, as in the strain of 
coughing, &e. The mucous membrane of the trachea consists of a 
mucosa of fine connective tissue, mixed with some tissue of the ado- 
noid sort, and with elastic fibres, disposed in longitudinal bundles. 
Beneath the mucosa is tlio slight submucosa,. which supports large 
blood-vessels, lymphatics, and mucous glands, and unites the 
mucosa to the cartilages. Abovo tho mucosa lies tho basement 
membrane, supporting a stratified epithelium, tho upper cells of 
which are columnar and ciliated and may include amongst them 
tho well-known goblet-cells, while the deeper lnyors arc squamous 
and capable of regenerating the upper stratum if this bo lost. The 
epithelium is pierced by tho ducts of glands. Blood-capillaries, 
lymphatics, and lino nerves have all been shown to exist in tho 
tracheal mneosa. 

The same structural oloments as are found in tho trachea con- 
tinue to be found in all the series of bronchial tubes above I mm. 
in diameter ; they are arranged in much tho same order, save that 
tho muscular fibres are relatively increased and that they surround 
the whole tubo (within tho zone occupied by tho cartilaginous 
nodules) somewhat like tho tunica media of an artery. The 
mucous membrane is still ciliated, but its snrface-cells are 
squat. On tho other hand tho bronchioles and alveolar passages 
have a different structure: cartilago and glands are no longer 
found ; tho epithelium is flat and ciliated ; and tho muscular fibres 
gradually thin out on the walls of tho alveolar passages. 

It is, howover, tho air-cells which have most interest for the 
physiologist. Tlioy aro about -rfoth inch in diamotor, and their walls 
are mado up of a delicate film-like basement membrane, on tho 
ontsidc of which nro numerous elastic fibres. Elastic connective 
tissue intervenes between neighbouring alveoli, and minglod with 
it aro not a few involuntavy muscular fibres. Tho nlveoli are 
lined with flat cells in a single layer, some cells being largo, clear, 
and polygonal, wliilo others are small and granular, and are found 
singly or in groups of two or throe inserted between tbo edges of 
tlio clear sort. The cells are united togetlior by commit in which 
fine holes aro sometimes to ho seon ; through those holes, or pseudo- 
stomata, migrator}' leucocytes can make their way into and out of 
tho alvooli. 



Physiologic.) 

Tho hlood-vossels of the lung are of two sorts, nutritive and 
functional, i.c., concerned in the function of tho organs. The 
former aro called bronchial, and arise from the aorta or intercostal 
arterieB. They servo to nourish tho tissues of tho lung, and the 
blood they contain finds its way, in part into the bronchial veins and 
thence into tho vena azygos, intercostal vein, or superior vena cava, 
and in part into veins of tho functional system. Tho latter system 
of vessels consists of the pulmonary arteries, which arise in the 
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the perivascular tissue, and (e) in the penbrondual tissue 
When fine earbon particles are introduced into the alreoli of the 
lun" they find their wav with the greatest ease into the inter- 
alveolar tissues, and finally come to he in the three positions just 
referred to as may be demonstrated in the lung of any coal miner. 
The lymphatics of the membrane investing the lung communicate 
with the free surface of that membrane by means ol openings not 
unlike the stomata of leaves. 

The lungs, with the heart and great vessels, are the chief organs 
contained in the thorax, or that division of the great body cavity 
which lies above the diaphragm Each lung is invested with a 
membrane called pleura, which plays a most important part in the 

mechanism of respiration, , , , , ... 

The Pleural Membrane . — Let ns imagine a bag shaped hke an 
hourglass, and let us suppose one half of this bag to be tracked up 
small and pushed through the constricted portion of the hour glass 
into the interior of the other half. We should then have a bag 
shaped like one half or anhour glass hut provided with double walls 

a more or less globular double-walled bag with a narrow opening 

into it If further we imagine the interior of this double-waUed bag 
[not the interior of the hour glass) to be entirely filled with one lung, 
we shall have an exact conception of the relationship of the lung to 
the pleura. The lung so covered is placed in its proper half of the 
thorax, which in circumstances of health it accurately fills. _ The 
outer layer of the double-waUed bag is closely glued to the inner 
wall of the thorax. The inner layer is as firmly adherent to the 
surface of the lung. The space between the double walls, l.c. , the 
interior of the original hour glass, is called the pleural cavity, it 
is vacuous in health, being moistened by a mere trace of fluid. The 
substance of the pleural membrane is mainly connective tissue ; 
and the interior of the pleural cavity is lined with a single layer of 
flat epithelial cells exhibiting the stomata already referred to. 

The Thorat r.— -The chest or thorax is formed by the dorsal section 
of the spinal column behind, with the ribs that spring from it on 
each side, and the sternum, which lies between the ends of tlia ribs, 
in front. The dorsal spine is bowed, so that its concavity looks 
forward. The ribs, speaking generally, are bowed with their con- 
cavity turned towards the interior of the chest ; and if we consider 
the plane of each rib, i”. e., that plane in which the arched rib would 
(approximately) lie flat, we shall find that it declines from the hori- 
zontal in a twofold manner — first the rib-plane slopes from behind 
downuards and forwards, and secondly it slopes on each side from 
the mesial plane of the body downwards and outwards. The ribs 
1-7 are connected with the sternum by means of pieces of cartilage 
which really form the anterior portion of each rib arch ; these Tibs 
are called * true” ; the eighth, ninth, and tenth ribs are united by 
cartilage, not to the sternum, bnt to the cartilages of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth ribs respectively ; these ribs ore called “ false ” ; 
the eleventh and twelfth nbs are called " floating” because they are 
unattached anteriorly. Each rib has a head, by which it is joined to 
the vertebral bodies constituting the spinal column; a tubercle or 
shonider at a little distance away from the head, by which in all 
cases, except those of the tenth and eleventh rib 3 , it is joined to the 
transverse process of a vertebra ; an angle or rough line a little 
beyond the tubercle, where the rib, rather suddenly/begins to sweep 
forwards ; and a neck, the part intervening between the head and 
tubercle. The space between the ribs is filled up by two layers of 
muscles called intercostal — an outer or superficial layer, whose fibres 
run from above downwards and forwards, and a deeper or internal 
layer, whose fibres cross those of the former. The outer layer is not 
*i neen Pl e co , sta , ! cartilages in fronts nor the inner layer 

^ npp l r °P en ™S of the thorax 
is filled bj the windpipe blood-vessels and other structures pass- 
mg into or out of the thorax. The floor of the thorax is formed 

^ e ^ /l/ ‘ ra H”‘-~ Tlli3C0 osistsol a thin arched muscular partition, 
and ™v re3 from the edge of the lower opening of tfietharax 
and converge towards a sheetof tendon in the centre, which is shaped 

thlf Uintai* 6 a tr ®5- a lear - may group the muscular fibres of 

m a vwtehSo d '" S 1° tho J! Uadrant fr*® 1 which they spring 

r n l ,ITi teb , 1 P? h< ? n ’ " bos * stretch down to be attached in 
inmhlr l'^ ked C °i? mna SF to the bodies of some of the 
£f?h b p * ea “ <1 fa l’ tendlnoa3 archcs ^ the transverse processes 

the first lumbar vertebra and the twelfth rib ; (2) asternafuortion 

the back of the tip of the stemuim Soothe 
■heath of the rectus abdominis muscles below it ; (3) and (4) two 


lateral or costal portions, which spring from the lower edge of the 
thorax all round from the tip of the twelfth nb to the junction 
between the sixth and seventh costal cartilage where the sternal 
portion begin 1 !. The 
whole diaphragm 
forms a dome or cu- 
pola projecting so far 
into the thorax that 
the lateral vertical 
portions of the dome 
lie in close apposition 
to the walls of the 
thorax, as is shown 
in fig. 2. The top of 
the dome is somewhat 
flat and the right 
moiety of the ton is 
on a higher level than 
the left, the highest 
point corresponding 
with tho level of tho 
jnnetion of the right If) 
fifth rib with tho l J 
sternum. W 

Other Muscles of lit- » 
spiralion. — The ribs v 
are movable in the 
sense that each rib 

S lane, which has been 
escribed as declining 
in two ways from tho 
horizontal plane, may 
be made to approach 
the horizontal", and 
may afterwards re- Tie. 2.— Section »hmu;ii tip of I2th rib. 

turn to its original (From Hermann.) 

position. To accomplish these movements various lunacies are 
provided, the exact position oT which need not be very fully de- 
scribed. Snflieo it to say that in general they arise from tho verte- 
bral axis, or from some" extra-thoracic fixed point, unit take hold 
of the movable parts of tho thorax in such n manner that they can 
pull them np or pull them down. Such muscles arc the following 
(enumerated without reference to their function as inspiratory or 
expiratory muscles; particular descriptions of them must be sought 
iu the article Ax.vrOMY) levatores cosfarum ; the three scalene 
muscles; tho stcrno-cleidomastoid ; senutus posticus superior; 
parts of tho great erector spina? musclo ; poysibly serratus magnus ; 
pectoralis minor and major In certain positions of the arm ; obli- 
ijuuscxtcrnns; obliquus intemus ; transversaiis abdominis ; trian- 
gularis sterni ; terra tus posticus inferior ; quadmtus lnmborum. 
In addition to these muscles many others may lend occasional aid 
in respiration by fixing points, such ns the scapula, otherwise too 
freely movable to act as a point (Tappui ; such arc^ trapezius, latis- 
simus dorsi, rliomboidci, and levator anguli scapuli. 

Dimensions of the Thorax. — The circumference of the clicst just 
below tho level of the arms is about 34J inches in men, ami 32 
inches in women. At tho level of the tip of the Btcroum it is 32 
and 30J inches respectively. The measurement from clavicle to 
lower edge of thorax varies very much in different ca«es. The 
transverse diameter above the nipple is about 10 to 101 inches in 
men, and about to 9? inches in women. The nntcro-postcrior 
diameter, measured from the spines of the vertebra: behind to the 
surface ol tho chest in front is in tho upper part of the clicst about 
QJ; inches, and in tho lower 7J inches. The right half of tiie chest 
is generally somewhat larger than tho left, because its muscles are 
usually better developed. Instruments for measuring the exact 
circumference of the chest at a given level are called cyrtomclcrs ; 
the best of these is a strip of lead which can be laid along the side of 




keep tho shape imparted t 

For other figures illustrating the structure of thorax and lungs, 
see Axatojit. 

The Physiological Actions of the Respiratory Organs, 

The organs above described perform during the whole 
of life certain movements. The commonest are the move- 
ments of ordinary quiet respiration, but we must includo 
under the head of physiological actions, as distinguished 
from those provoked by disease, other movements, viz., 
forced respiration, such as accompanies strenuous muscular 
Portion, and those modifications of the respiratory act 
called coughing, hawking, sneezing, snoring, crying, sigh- 
mg, laughing, yawning, and hiccoughing. 
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il formal Respiration. — If the naked body of a person 
asleep or in perfect inactivity be carefully watched, it will 
be found that the anterior and lateral walls of the chest 
move rhythmically up and down, while air passes into and 
out of the nostrils (and mouth also if this be open) in 
correspondence with the movement. If we look more 
elosely we shall find that with every uprising of the chest 
walls the membranous intercostal portions sink slightly as 
if sucked in, while at the same time the flexible walls of 
the abdomen bulge as if protruded by some internal force. 
If respiration be in the slightest degree hurried these 
motions become so marked as to escape the attention of 
no one. The elevation of the chest walls is called inspira- 
tion, their depression expiration. Inspiration is slightly 
shorter than expiration, and usually there is a slight pause 
or momentary inaction of the chest between expiration 
and the following inspiration. Apparatuses for, measuring 
the excursion of a given point of the chest wall during 
respiration are called thoracometers or stethometers. Appa- 
ratuses for recording the movements of the chest are called 
stetliographs or pneumographs. 

Frequency of Respiration. — The frequency of respiration 
during perfect rest of the body is 16 to 24 per minute, the 
pulse rate being usually four times the rate of respiration ; 
but the respiratory rhythm varies in various conditions of 
life. The following are the means of many observations 
made by Quetelet : at the age of one year the number of 
respirations is 44 per minute; at 5 years, 26 ; from 15 to 
20 years, 20; from 25 to 30, 16; from 30 to 50, 18*1. 
Muscular exertion always increases the frequency of respira- 
tion. The higher the temperature of the environment the 
more frequent is the respiration. Bert has shown that with 
higher atmospheric pressures than the normal the frequency 
of respiration is diminished while the depth of each inspira- 
tion is increased. The frequency of respiration diminishes 
until dinner time, reaches its maximum within an’ hour of 
feeding, and thereafter falls again ; if dinner is omitted, no 
rise of frequency occurs. The respiratory act can be inter- 
rupted at any stage, reversed, quickened, slowed, and vari- 
ously modified at will, so long as respiration is not stopped 
entirely for more than a short space of time ; beyond this 
limit the will is incapable of suppressing respiration. 

Depth of Respiration. — The depth of respiration is 
measured by the quantity of air inspired or expired in the 
act ; but the deepest expiration possible does not suffice to 
expel all the air the lungs contain. The following measure- 
ments have been ascertained, and are hero classified accord- 
ing to the convenient terminology proposed by Hutchinson. 
(1) Residual air, the volume of air remaining in the chest 
after the most complete expiratory effort, ranges from 100 
to 130 cubic inches. (2) Reserve or supplemental air , the 
volume of air which can be expelled from the chest after 
an ordinary quiet expiration, measures about 100 cubic 
inches. (3) Tidal air, the volume of air taken in and 
given out at each ordinary respiration may be stated at 
about 20 cubic inches. (4) Complemental air, the volume 
of air that can be forcibly inspired over and above what 
is 1 taken in at a normal inspiration, ranges from about 
100 to 130 cubic inches. By vital capacity, which once 
had an exaggerated importance attached to it, is meant the 
quantity of air which can be expelled from the lungs by 
tlxe deepest possible expiration after the deepest possible 
inspiration ; it obviously includes the complemental, tidal, 
and reserve airs, and measures about 230 cubic inches in 
the Englishman of average height, i.e., 5 feet 8 inches 
(Hutchinson). It varies according to the height, body 
weight, age, sex, position of the body, and condition as 
to health of the subject of observation. 

Vital capacity is estimated by moans of a spirometer, a grad- 
uated gasometer into which air may be blown from the lungs. 


The residual air, which for obvious reasons cannot be actually 
measured, may be estimated in the following way (Harless, 
Grehant). At the end of ordinary expiration, apply the mouth 
to a mouth-piece communicating with a vessel filled with pure 
hydrogen, and breathe into and out of this vessel half a dozen 
times — until;* in fact, there is reason to suppose that the air in the 
lungs at the time of the experiment has become evenly mixed with 
hydrogen. Then ascertain by anatysis the proportion of hydrogen 
to expired air in the vessel and estimate the amount of the air 
wliich the lungs contained by the following formula 
v : Y +v*=p : 100; 
r(100-y) . 

P 

where V = volume of air in the lungs at the time of experiment, v— 
volume of the vessel containing hydrogen, p= proportion of air to 
hydrogen in the vessel at the end of the experiment. V, then, is 
the’ volume of air in the lungs after an ordinary expiration; that 
is, it includes the residual and the reserve air ; if we subtract from 
this thB amount of reservo air ascertained by direct measurement, 
wo obtain tlm 100-130 cubic inches wliicli Hutchinson arrived at 
by a study of the dead body. 

Volume of Respiration. — It is clear that the ventilation of 
the lungs in ordinary breathing does not merely depend on 
the quantity of air inspired at each breath, but also on the 
number of inspirations in a given time. If these two values 
be multiplied together we get what might be called the 
volume of respiration ( Athmungsgrosse , Rosenthal) in contra- 
distinction to depth of respiration and frequency of respira- 
tion. Various instruments have been Revised to measure 
the volume of respiration, all more or less faulty for the 
reason that they compel respiration under somewhat ab- 
normal conditions (Rosenthal, Gad, Panum, Hering). From 
the data obtained we may conclude that the respiratory 
volume per minute in man is about 366 cubic inches (6000 
cubic centim.). In connexion with this subject it may be 
stated that, after a single ordinary inspiration of hydrogen 
gas, 6-10 respirations of ordinary air must occur before 
the expired air ceases to contain some trace of hydrogen. 

Types of Respiration. — The visible' characters of respira- 
tion in man vary considerably according to age and sex. 
In men, while there is a moderate degree of upheaval of the 
chest, there is a considerable although not preponderating 
degree of excursion of the abdominal walls. In women 
the chest movements are decidedly most marked, the excur- 
sion of the abdominal walls being comparatively small. 
Hence we may distinguish two types of respiration, the 
costal and the abdominal, according to the preponderance 
of movement of one or the other part of the body wall. 
In forced respiration the type is costal in both sexes, and 
so it is also in sleep. The cause of this difference between 
men and women has been variously ascribed (a) to con- 
striction of the chest by corsets in women, ( b ) to a natural 
adaptation to the needs of childbearing in women, and (c) 
to the greater relative flexibility of the ribs in women per- 
mitting a wider displacement under the action of he 
inspiratory muscles. 

Certain Concomitants of Nominal Respiration. — If the 
ear be placed against the chest wall during ordinary 
respiration we can hear with every inspiration a sighing 
or rustling sound, called “vesicular,” which is pro- 
bably caused by the expansion of the air vesicles ; and 
with every expiration a sound of a much softer sighing 
character. In children the inspiratory rustle is sharper 
and more pronounced than in adults. If a' stethoscope be 
placed over the trachea, bronchi, or larynx, so that the 
sounds generated there may be separately communicated 
to the ear, there is heard a harsh to-and-fro sound dur- 
ing inspiration and expiration which has received the 
name of “ bronchial.” 

In healthy breathing the mouth should be closed and 
the ingoing current should all pass through the nose. 
When this happens the nostrils become slightly expanded 
with each inspiration, probably by the action of the M. 
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dilatatores naris. In some people this movement is hardly 
perceptible unless breathing be heavy or laboured. As 
the air passes at the back of the throat behind the soft 
palate it causes the velum to wave very gently in the 
current ; this is a purely passive movement. If we look 
at the glottis or opening into the larynx during respira- 
tion, as we may readily do with the help of a small mirror 
held at the back of the throat, we may notice that the 
glottis is wide open during inspiration and that it becomes 
narrower by the approximation of the vocal chords during 
expiration. This alteration is produced by the action of 
the laryngeal muscles. Like the movements of the nostril, 
those of the larynx are almost imperceptible in some 
people during ordinary breathing, but are very well marked 
in all during forced respiration. 

The Mechanics of Respiration. 

In the description of the anatomy of the thorax it has 
been shown that the thorax is practically a dosed box 
entirely filled by the lungs, heart, and other structures 
contained within it. If we were to freeze a dead body 
until all its tissues were rigid, and then were to remove a 
portion of the chest wall, we should observe that every 
corner of the thorax is accurately filled by some portion 
or other of its contents. If we were to perform the same 
operation of removing a part of the chest wall in a body 
not first frozen we should find, on the other hand, that 
the contents of the thorax are not by any means in such 
circumstances bulky enough to fill up the space provided 
for them. If we were to measure the organs carefully we 
should find that those which are hollow and whose cavities 
communicate with the regions outside the thorax are all 
larger in the frozen corpse than in that which was not 
frozen In other words, the organs in the thorax are 
distended somewhat in order that they may completely 
fill the chest cavity; and the nature of this curious and 
important condition may best be illustrated by the simple 
diagrams, figs. 3 and 4 (from Hermann’s Physiologic des 
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distended, and that, when the cause of this over-distension 
is removed, the lungs, being elastic, collapse. It further 
follows that if the thorax is dilated, the flexible hollow 
organs it contains must perforce be still more distended, 
— a distension which in the case of the lungs is followed by 
an indrawing of air through the trachea in all cases where 
the trachea is open. Thus, as the act of respiration is 
primarily a dilatation of the thorax, the part played by 
the lungs is, as Galen know, a purely passive one. 

How is dilatation of the thorax effected ? It has been 
pointed out that the rib-planes decline from the horizontal 
in two directions, viz., from behind forwards, and from 
the anteroposterior mesial plane outwards; a glauce at 
fig. 5 wall make this double sloping clear to the reader. 
It has, moreover, been explained that the 
diaphragm arches upwards into the thorax in 
such a manner that the lateral parts of the 
arch are vertical and in contact 
with the inner face of the tho- 
racic walls (see fig. 2). This 
being the structure of the thorax, 
the enlargement of its 
cavity is broughtabout 
(1) by raising the rib- 
planes until they ap- 
proach the horizontal, 
and (2) by depressing 
the diaphragm and 
making its rounded 
dome more cone-likein 
outline. A moment’s 
consideration willshow 
how these actions en- 
large the boundaries 
of the thorax, (a) 

When the postero an- 
terior slope of the rib- 
planes is diminished 
by the raising of the 
anterior ends of the 
ribs, the whole ster- 
num is thrust upwards and forwards, and the antero- 
posterior diameter of the thorax is increased. ( b ) When 
the lateral slope of the rib-planes is diminished by the 
ribs being moved upwards about an axis passing through 
their sternal and vertebral extremities, it is evident that 
the lateral diameter of the thorax must be increased, (c) 
When the muscular portion of the diaphragm contracts, 
the curves of its dome-like shape are straightened, the 
whole diaphragm comes to look more conical on section, 
fil h !i apP ° E1 - tl0 , n of lts latoral P arts to the inner surface 
fJtl th ° Va 7 18 d , estr °y ed ; the two apposed surfaces are 
drawn apart much as the leaves of a book might be and 

of 18 f ° r r ed b ®^ veen tfiem, into which some portion 

draws with it the ill Wlle “ th6 di ?P hra S m descends it 
draws with it the whole contents of the thorax: inasmuch 

as the contents as a whole are conical in shape with the 

apex upward and are fitted into the conical space of the 

ShTnd^J c5ate iS ° lear t K at tLe de 1 SCOnt of tbe «>ntents 
3; t0 a s P ace between them and the thoracic 

fiS cil e t?5S m ° f "W* « adapted to 
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We must now explain how the respiratory muscles 
effect these movements. 

How the Inspiratory Movements are Produced. — The Rib 
Movements. — These are caused by the contraction of muscles 
which are fixed either to the central axis of the body 
(including under that term the head and vertebral column) 
or to some point rendered sufficiently stable for the pur- 
pose by the action of other adjuvant muscles. Thus the 
JL levatores costarum arise from the transverse processes of 
the 7 th cervical and eleven upper dorsal vertebrae, and are 
attached to the ribs below in series ; the M. scaleni spring 
from the cervical vertebrae, and are attached to the 
anterior parts of the first and second ribs ; he If. sterno- 
cleido-mastoidei arise from the side and back of the skull, 
and are inserted into the upper part of the sternum and the 
clavicle ; the 31. pectoralis minor arises from the coracoid 
process of the scapula, and is inserted into the anterior 
ends of some of the ribs ; the 3f. serratus posticus superior 
arises from certain of the cervical and dorsal vertebra, and 
is inserted into the posterior part of certain of the ribs ; 
the 31. cervicalis ascendens (part of the 31. erector spinse) 
arises from certain of the cervical vertebra, and is inserted 
into the posterior part of certain ribs. The 31. serratus 
magnus and the 3L pectoralis major, which are affixed on 
the one hand to the upper arm and to the scapula respec- 
tively and on the other to the ribs and to the sternum 
respectively, may in certain elevated positions of the arm 
and shoulder act as in- 
spiratory muscles. When ' 
all these muscles contract, A 
the ribs are raised in the 
twofold way already de- 
scribed, some pulling up 
the anteridr ends of the 
ribs, and others causing 
the arched ribs to rotate b 
about an axis passing 
through their vertebral 
and sternal joints. 

In addition to the muscles 
just enumerated the M. in- 
tcrcostoles extend are undoubtedly inspiratory muscles. Every ex- 
ternal intercostal muscular fibre between a pair of ribs must, when 
it contracts, of necessity raise 
both ribs, as is clearly shown 
by the accompanying diagram . 

(fig. ,6). Here «'o must be 
shorter than ah, for if BAm<=a:, 
then 

a&=A3"-+(%b-Aa)* 

+ 2 AB (B6 - Aa) cos a ; 
hence ab will be larger the 
smaller the angle x, for the 
cosine increases as the angle B 
diminishes. 

By a similar geometrical 
treatment of the question it 
may be shown that the in- 
ternal" intercostal muscles 
when they contract must of 
necessity depress both the ribs to which they are attached. If the 
angle BAc'=a: (fig. 7), then 

c'dr-=AW-+(Ac' - 3d')"- - 2AB(Ad- 3d') cos x ; 
hence tfd' will be larger the larger the angle as. 

The case, however, is not so clear with reference to the anterior 

E ortions of the internal intercostals which lie between the carti- 
Lgcs ; for it is evident that these fibres have the same direction with 
regard to the sternum as an axis as the external intercostals have 
Kith regard to the vertebral column as an axis ; that is to say, 
file geometrical diagram in fig. 6 applies to the intereartilaginous 
internal intercostals as perfectly as it does to the interosseous parts 
ef the external intercostals, the inference being that the inter- 
fartilaginous internal intercostals tend to elevate the pair of ribs 
5c tween which they stretch. The geometrical argument is, how- 
ever, overborne by physiological experiment: Martin and Hartwell 
nave observed in the dog and the cat that the internal intercostals 
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throughout their whole extent contract (not synchronously) bat 
alternately with the diaphragm ; hence we must conclude that 
their function throughout is not inspiratory like that of the 
diaphragm, hut expiratory. 

The Movements of the Diaphragm. — The muscular fibres 
of tbe diaphragm are arranged in a radial manner, or more 
strictly speaking in a manner like the lines of longitude 
on a terrestrial globe. The central tendon of the diaphragm 
corresponds to the pole of such a globe. The contraction 
of the fibres is expended on straightening the longitudinal 
curves rather than on pulling down the central tendon to a 
lower level ; in fact the central tendon moves very little in 
ordinary respiration. 

How the Expiratory Movements are Produced. — The action 
of inspiration disturbs many organs from the position' of 
rest into which gravity and their own physical properties 
have thrown them. The ribs and sternum are raised from 
the position of lowest level; the elastic costal cartilages 
are twisted; the elastic lungs are put upon the stretch; 
the abdominal organs, themselves elastic, are compressed 
and thrust against the elastic walls of the belly, causing 
these to bulge outwards. In short tbe very act of inspira- 
tion stores up, as it were, in sundry ways the forces which 
make for expiration. As soon as the inspiratory muscles 
cease to act these forces come into play, and the position 
of rest or equilibrium is regained. It is very doubtful 
whether any special expiratory muscles are called into 
action during ordinary respiration. The internal intercos- 
tals may in man be exercised in ordinary expiration (al- 
though they are certainly not so exercised in the dog and 
the cat); but in laboured expiration many muscles assist 
in tbe expulsive effort. The muscles forming the belly 
walls contract and force the abdominal contents against the 
relaxed diaphragm in such a manner as to drive it farther 
and farther into the thorax. At the same time by their 
attachment to the lower edge of the thorax these same 
muscles pull down the ribs and sternum. The 31. triangu- 
laris sterni, which arises from the back or thoracic aspect 
of the sternum and lower costal cartilages and is inserted 
into the costal cartilages higher up, can obviously depress 
the ribs. So also can the 31. serratus posticus inferior, 
which arises from the thick fascia of the loins and is in- 
serted into the last four ribs. So also can the 31. quadratus 
lumborum, which springs from the pelvis and is attached 
to the last rib. Indeed there is hardly a muscle of the 
body but may be called into play during extremely laboured 
respiration, either because it acts on the chest, or because 
it serves to steady some part and give a better purchase 
for the action of direct respiratory muscles. 

Certain Abnormal Forms of Respiration. 

Coughing . — There is first a deep inspiration followed by closure of 
the glottis. Then follows a violent expiratory effort which bursts 
open the glottis and drives the air out of the lungs in a blast 
which carries away any light irritating matter it may meet with. 
The act is commonly invSnntary, but may be imitated exactly by 
a voluntary effort 

Hawking, or Clearing the Throat . — In this act a current of air is 
driven from the lungs and forced through the narrow space between 
tbe root of the tongue and the depressed soft palate. This action 
can only be caused voluntarily. 

Sneezing . — There is first an inspiration which is often unusually 
rapid ; then follows a sudden expiration and the blast is directed 
through the nose. The glottis remains open all the time. The act 
is generally involuntary, but may be more or less successfully 
imitated by a voluntary effort. 

Snoring is caused by unusually steady and prolonged inspirations 
and expirations through the open mouth,— the soft palate and uvula 
being set vibrating by the currents of air. 

Crying consists of short deep inspirations and prolonged expira- 
tions with the glottis partially closed. Long- continued crying 
leads to sobbing, in which sudden spasmodic contractions of the 
diaphragm cause sudden inspirations and inspiratory sounds 
generated in larynx and pharynx. 

Sighing is a sudden and prolonged inspiration following tm 
unusually long pause after the last expiration 
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Launhinrj is caused by a scries of short expiratory blasts which 
provoke a clear sound from the vocal chords kept tense for the 
purpose, ami at the same time other inarticulate but very character- 
istic sounds from the vibrating structures ortlie larynx aud pharynx. 
The face lias a characteristic expression. This act is essentially 
involuntary, ami often is beyond control ; it can only be imitated 
very imperfectly. 

Jcmiiny is a long deep inspiration followed by a shorter 
expiration, the mouth, fauces, and glottis being kept open in a 
characteristic fashion, It is involuntary, but may be imitated. 

Uivcouyh is really au inspiration suddenly checked by closure 
nf tfiP rinttfa* the incmmiion is due to n snnsmodifc cntttractfnn of 


JlizCQWjn is rcaiiy an jnsjuiuugu suuueniy vueuncu uy ciosuve 

of the glottis; the inspiration is due to a spasmodic contraction of 
tire diaphragm. The closure of the glottis generally leads to a 
characteristic sound. 

Innervation of the Respiratory Movements. 

The respiratory actions are seen from the above description to 
be very complicated : their regular performance depends upon the 
coordination of a great number of factors ; and, inasmuch as the 
respiratory movements do not happen invariably after one stereo - 
typed pattern, but admit of various modifications, such ns sighing, 
hiccoughing, & c., we must infer that the coordination is such os 
to admit of corresponding variations. The coordination of the 
inspiratojy and expiratory movements is brought about through 
the nervous system, the connexion of which with the organs of 
respiration already described must now be stated. “ 

Sneaking very generally, there is a nervous centre in the 
cerebrospinal axis from which certain nerve fibres proceed to the 
muscles of respiration ; these are called the efferent or ccntrifwvil 
fi j?res- Th ere arc other fibres which run from the peripheral parts 
of the body towards the same centre and exert a control over it : 
these are called afferent or centripetal. The impulses to movement 
start from the centre and travel down the efferent fibres to the 
muscles, while impressions arising in the periphery of the bodv are 
earned along the afferent fibres to the centre and modify its action. 

The Ijespi mtory. Centre. — There is a portion of the medulla 
oblongata destruction of which causes immediate and permanent 
cessation of all respiratory movements. This spot has been found 
to he in the grey substance near the rip or nib of the calamus 
scnptorius; it extends on both sides of the middle line, and has re- 
£ivcd the name of “ lo mend vital » (Hourens). If the spinaX 
be severed immediate!** fTi« „n A * . 


m iivuum Mia; 

be sercrod^ immediately belosv the spot, aU respirators' movements 
• the level of section cease at once, 


m the parts of the body below me level o! section cease at once 
wlulemoveraentsof respiration m parts situated above the level /L ’ 
momentarily. If the severance ho mile 
Jwktil«ni b ^ i the f ?- CIal moT ements of respiration cease 
£ b ,°» of tbe continue. The nervous centre is bilateral 

each half serving its proper side of the body if the mcS 
oblougafei be sp it longitudinally in the middle Kne, throm-l the 
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l tion cease until sueli time as tlio blood has again lost its purity, 
j when respiration begins, as one might say, da capo. There is no 
doubt that the essential cause of the inactivity of the respiratojy 
centre in this experiment is the presence in excess of oxygen gas, 
and that the absence of a certain proportionof oxygen in the blood 
circulating in the body endows the blood with n power of stimulat- 
ing directly or indirectly the rospiratoiy centre. To this subject 
we shall return. 

The Efferent Fibres.— The fibres proceeding from the respiratory 
centre run down the spinal chord and emerge for the most part 
in tho cervical and dorsal region. Some fibres are collected into n 
nerve trunk which takes Its rise in the third, fourth, nnd fifth 
cervical nerves ; this is tho phrenic nerve, which supplies that 
half of tlie diaphragm lying on the corresponding side of the body. 
Section of one phrenic nerve causes paralysis of the corresponding 
half of tho diaphragm, Ollier fibres run in the intercostal nerves 
for the supply of the intercostal muscles, Jcvatores costarum, Ac.; 
others again mn in the cervical nerves for the supply of tho stemo- 
mastoid, scaleni, Ac. Section of these nerves leads to paralysis of 
the muscles supplied by them. The facial muscles or respiration 
are supplied by efferent fibres from tho seventh cranial nerve, and 
tlie laryngeal muscles by tho laryngeal branches of the vagus. 

In addition to tho nerves which supply the respiratory muscles, 
there are efferent fibres which run in the course of the vagus to 
tlie muscles supplying the larynx and the bronchial tubes. Tlie 
vagi (also called the pneumomstric nerves) arc two important 
trunks which arise from tho medulla oblongata, and, after receiving 
communications for neighbouring nerves, run down by the side of 
the windpipe to reach the thorax ami abdomen. By means of 
appropriate apparatus, of which several varieties have been devised 
contraction of the small bronchial tubes may be readily made 
sensible and oven graphically recorded. A study of tlie oxneri. 
mental results obtained after electrical stimulation of the pneumo- 
^8stnc nerres leaves iio doubt that these nerves contain motor 
fabres for the bronchial tubes. The exact distribution of tho 
superior and inferior Jarvngeal branches of tho vagus to tho muscles 
of the larynx is described under Axatomv. 

The Afferent Fibres. — Many nerve fibres linve been ascertained bv 
physiological experiment to have communication with tho respim. 
K" 1 "' , F°r example, the nerves of the skin of the chest, when 
Hi tbc 3 pphcati 0 tt of cold water, cause a gasping 
f S K rat!0 , l! ’• the nerves of tho skin of the sides of the bwlv and 
of the soles of the feet, when stimulated by tickling, cause that 
| “ Jiar , sencs °f spasms or the diaphragm which constitute laugh- 
va e“ s nenr ° is that which contains the 
chlcf t0 tbo respiratory movements, 

feeding from larynx, traclira, lung, aJ ,d 
“ nd possibly also those proceeding from other 
oi^nsef the abdomen, are 0,1 ca I* aUo of influencing ■ the activity 
of ttie main respiratory centre. If tho trunk of the vagus nen-e on 
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ing questions ariso as to the exact mode of action of tlio respiratory 
centre. Is there an expiratory centre apart from the inspirator}' ? 
In ordinary quiet breathing expiration is not a muscular act in the 
sense that inspiration is ; but in laboured breathing many muscles 
are coordinated to help in the act ; we may therefore assume that 
there is an expiratory coordinating mechanism as well as an inspira- 
tory. Another inquiry touches the question of the stimulation of 
the respiratory centre. We have arrived at the conclusion that a 
certain impoverished or impure state of the blood is the cause of 
the activity of the respiratory centres. Is it by a direct action of 
the blood on the nerve centre, or is it by an action of the blood 
upon the end-organs of nerves in the peripheral parts of the body 
which indirectly induce the respiratory centre to act ? In other 
words, would the respiratory centre act under the stimulus of a 
certain degree of impurity of its blood if it were cut off absolutely 
from its alierent fibres ? This is not a question which admits of an 
absolutely decisive experimental answer ; but this may be said in 
reference to it, that, n the cerebrum be extirpated, the pneumo- 

f astric-nerves divided, and the spinal chord severed at a point 
Blow that from which tlio main respiratory efferent nerves 
emerge, notwithstanding that the respiratory centre is thus 
separated from by far the greater number of the sensory nerves 
of the body, respiration still goes on. Further, if.tlie spinal axis is 
divided at a level immediately above that of the respiratory centre, 
respiration goes on in the lower parts of the body but ceases in 
the upper — that is, the facial movements cease ; while, if the 
division be carried through a point immediately below the level 
of the respiratory centre, although 'chest movement ceases and 
respiration may in strictness be said to be permanently stopped, 
yet the facial movements, which are just as essential to the 
complete idea of respiration, and which are innervated from the 
common respiratory centre, continue to be performed so long as any 
life remains in the mutilated animal. There is therefore a very 
strong presumption that the respiratory centre is automatic, that 
is, that it has within itself the spring of its own activity, and that 
the impurity of the blood which sets the respiratory mechanism 
agoing does so by acting upon the respiratory nervous centre 
directly. However started, the inspiratory stimulus is discharged 
rhythmically down 'the efferent respiratory nerve during healthy 
life. The rhythm is capable of wide variation, both by the 
exercise of the will and by the operation of external conditions, 
such as heat and muscular exercise of tlio body, which accelerate 
respiration independently of the will. The question why the dis- 
charge is rhythmical is one of the deeper problems of physiology, 
and touches the essential nature of nervous actions in general. 
It is customary in physiological treatises to illustrate it by 
supposing a mechanism which offers a resistance to tlio discharges 
of its own energy ; when the energy reaches a certain degree of 
tension resistance is overcome and the discharge takes place, but 
a certain time must elapse before energy can again accumulate to 
the extent of overcoming resistance. It is further supposed that 
resistance is capable of being vnried by external agencies ; when 
it is increased the discharges occur at longer intervals, because 
more energy must bo accumulated before resistaucc can be over- 
borne, but at the same time they are more violent ; when 
resistance is diminished, the discharges are more rapid but less 
powerful, until, when resistance becomes nil, the discharge is 
continuous. Such illustrations are, however, of very doubtful 
value ; they impart a sense "of clearness to our views of nervous 
action by turning attention from the problem we wish elucidated 
to another and altogether different problem. There is in fact no 
probability whatever, so far as facts yet go, that nervous rhyth- 
mical action is brought about in any such way. 

Chemistry of Respiration. 

The mechanism which has just been described has for 
its object an interchange of substances between the body 
and the external medium. Certain substances pass out 
of the body at the lungs, and others are taken into the 
body. The discussion of this interchange pertains to 
what is called the Chemistry of Respiration. 

Comparison of Inspired and Expired Air. — No incon- 
siderable knowledge of this exchange of matters may be 
obtained at once by a simple comparison of inspired and 
expired air. The air we breathe varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the various circumstances of season, time of day, 
height above sea level, prevailing wind, &c.j but all 
samples of pure atmospheric air have substantially the 
following composition : — 

1* Gases * 

Oxygen 20 '84 to 20 92 vols. p.c. 

Nitrogen 79 '00 to 79'05 „ 

Carbon dioxide 0'04 „ 


2. Aqueous vapour.— The absolute amount of this ingredient 
varies very much, and must bo distinguished carefully from the 
relative or sensible, moisture, which depends more upon tlic 
temperature of tlio air than upon the absolute quantity of watery 
vapour it contains. 

Air which is expired from the lungs has approximately 
the following composition : — 

1. Gases : — 

Oxygen 16-03 vols. p.c. 

Nitrogen 79-02 „ 

Carbon dioxide 3 -3 to 6 -5 „ 

Probably there is an exceedingly small excess of nitrogen in 
expired air as compared with inspired air. 

2. Aqueous vapour. — The absolute amount is always such as 
to saturate the air at the temperature which it has on expiration. 
i.e., 36° -3 O. 

3. Organic matter of uncertain composition but hurtful when 
reinhaled. 


On an average (subject, however, to considerable varia- 
tions) it appears that the body takes up in respiration 
oxygen gas to the amount of 4-78 vols. per cent, of the 
air inhaled, and it gives off carbon dioxide to the average 
amount of 4-38 vols. per cent., besides traces of nitrogen, 
ammonia, hydrogen, and light carburetted hydrogen. 
Leaving out of calculation the minute traces of the latter 
bodies, it will be observed that the volume of oxygen 
taken into the body is larger than the volume of carbon 
dioxide given off; and, since, under like conditions of 
pressure and temperature, equal volumes of oxygen gas 
and carbon dioxide gas contain the same quantity of 
oxygen, it is clear that more oxygen enters the body at 
the lungs than escapes from it; therefore the whole of the 
oxygen taken into the body does not leave it as carbonic 
acid or expired air. The ratio of C0 2 expired to O 
absorbed is called the “ respiratory quotient” — 


CO„ 4-38 
O 4-782 


0-916. 


Composition of Air in the Air Cells . — The whole of the 
air of the lungs is not expelled at each breath, some remain- 
ing in the depths as residual air lodged in the alveoli or air 
cells. Hence we cannot assume, from an examination of 
expired air, that we know the constitution of the air in the 
recesses of the lungs where it comes most intimately into 
contact with the blood. To attain such knowledge it is 
necessary to examine the deeper air directly, and the air is 
obtained for such purposes by means of a lung catheter. 1 
In this way it has been ascertained that the alveolar 
air of a dog’s lung contained about 3*8 per cent, of C0 2 
at a time when the expired air contained about 2‘S per 
cent. As to the amount of O we may safely assume that 
the alveolar air never in ordinary circumstances contains 
less than 10 per cent, when the expired air contains 16 
per cent. 

Daily Quantity of Substances Exchanged . — During 24 
hours an average person would take in about 10,000 
grains of oxygen in respiration, and give out about 12,000 
grains of carbon dioxide, corresponding to 3300 grains 
of carbon ; at the same time about 9 oz. of water would 
be exhaled. These quantities vary, however, within wide 
limits according to the conditions of age, sex, atmospheric 
pressure, and the like. Thus, for example, in young per- 
sons the O absorbed is relatively greater than the C0 2 
given off, and a child gives off twice as much C0 2 in 
relation to its body weight as an adult. Again, males 


1 This is a flexible tube so thin as to pass readily into a small 
bronchial tube. It is provided with an india-rubber collar, which is 
capable of inflation. The apparatus is passed (with the collar col- 
lapsed) through a hole in the trachea and guided into one of the finer 
bronchial tubes ; the collar is then inflated, and serves to fix the 
catheter hermetically in the bronchial tnbe and to place that tube 
with its tributary tubes and alveoli in direct communication with the 
outer air through the fine catheter. Breathing is unimpeded ; and 
air may be collected from the recesses of the lung for analysis. 

XX. — 6i 
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after the first few years of life give oS more C0 2 than these are red, the others are colourless and aro commonly 
females. When the external temperature is so low as Rrmlrnn nf nz irhitf Thp unarlfi/. rmuCi.rnt m„„,j •.-.i..-, 1 ' 
to depress the body temperature, less C0 2 is given oS; 
it is so hteh as to raise the bodv temnemture. the 


t r JWjJOiOPUlOj \J\Jq 10 glYOli UUj 

if it is so high as to raise the body temperature, the 
CO 2 is increased. If, however, the surrounding medium 
is cooler than the body but not cold enough to lower the 
body temperature, more 0 is taken in, and more CO» is 
given out; and vice vtm. Muscular exercise also increases 
considerably the CO s given off; and more C0 2 is given o£ 
a short time after a meal than during fasting, especially 
\ it- i-j — i.-* : -h in carbon, " ’ 


»uou urn uioai uHiiuues suusnraces non in caroon. opeaK- 
ing generally, alcohols, ethers, tea, diminish the CO,; 
bat the results are not constant. Again, while the 
number and depth of the respirations do not influence the 
formation of COj in the body, they affect the removal of 
that which is already formed. Increased rate of respira- 
tion and increased depth of respiration both cause an 
absolute increase in the quantity of CO s expired, although 
with reference to the total amount of air which passes 
into and out of the lungs during such laboured breathing 
the CO, is relatively diminished, lastly, when the atmo- 
spheric pressure is diminished, as in ballooning, respira- 
tion becomes difficult; C0 2 is imperfectly removed from 
the body, and the blood contains less .0. When pressure 
is increased, respiration is easy and slow (2-4 per minute) 
the capacity of the lungs increases, the activities of tbo 
terns are marked, and as a result of this more 0 is 
absorbed and more CO, is excreted, 

The Blood in Respintion. 

Haying ascertained the nature and quantity of the 
materials exchanged in the lungs, we may now ask coi 

3 ? X 0 ? ° f ^ ™ iange ' ®“* » no difficulty 
n understanding how the cold air introduced into the luni 

s warmed and saturated with moisture by contact with 
he moist walls of the air passages and bronchi As to 
the gaseous substances which appear in tans in the 
expired air nothing definite is known - iwl • “® 
arise in the decomnositinn nf «, w 
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ice-cold globe, uiTSE ^ « 
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systemic veins, and of the nulti™ f tbe beart > of foe 
brownish-red colour Tn otiw T”? 7 , arter y being of a 
capillaries of ?! . tba »W entfrs ft 


‘ion to consist of a colourless fluid i' < ?- cop, ° E «tnina- 
h J lasl \ a > Holding in susnensinn 1 , ed san 9«m$ 
^iies, the corpuscles of ft^lL- Tf namba te of solid 
' “ e ®ora numerous of 


these are red, the others are colourless and aro commonly 
spoken of as white. The specific gravity of blood probably 
varies between 1045 and 1075. Fresh blood is feebly 
alkaline in reaction. J 

When blood is shed it remains for a minute or two as 
fluid as it is in the blood-vessels; but in 2-6 minutes it 
begins to pass into the stato of a soft red jelly, which 
gradually acquires greater consistence, and by the contrac- 
tion of one of its constituents at length expresses a fluid • 
the contracted jelly is called the clot, or crammentum ; the 
expressed fluid is tbo serum ; and the whole process is 
denominated coagulation. _ Contraction of the clot may go 
on for 10-48 hours. This process of coagulation is due 
to the separation from the plasma of a body called fibrin 
which entangles in its meshes the corpuscles of the blood! 
When coagulation is delayed for several minutes (as it 
always is in horse’s blood, and ns it usually is in the blood 
of men suffering from inilammatoiy diseases), the blood 
corpuscles, being specifically heavier than the plasma, havo 
time to subside a little way before coagulation commences 
Henco the uppermost layers of such blood become nearly 
free from co oared corpuscles; and subsequently, when the 
blood coagulates, tbo clot exhibits the phenomenon of the 
bitffg coat , -that is, the upper part of the clot is of 0 
yellowish colour. If, instead of allowing blood lo coagulate 
undisturbed, it bo stirred or whipped with twigs, the fibrin 
docs not entangle the corpuscles but separates as a stringy 
mi® which adheres to the twigs; the corpuscles remain 
n ftp serum and constitute defibrinalcd Uml Coagula- 
tion is promoted («r by exposure to a temperature sSly 

S5* 2S£fn »v rtfiK 

of ® b f t,te addl,Ion of minute quantities 

! f or <>«>« neutral salts. It is delayed or 
suspended (a) by exposure to an ice-cold temperature • fit 
JjLTfJ? ? ‘Mug blood-vessels ; (" by head 
ton of a sufficient quantity of sodium chloride, sodium 
sulphate, or some other neutral salts. ' 
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^peering coagulation, it would appear that tho l S 
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nlong. They have a diameter of ■n-^ ny inch when at rest 
and globular. They are far less numerous than the red 
corpuscles ■ the proportion of white and red corpuscles in 
various conditions is shown in 'the following table 

In tlio morning fasting stato 1 : 716 

Half an hour nfter breakfast. 1 : 347 * 

Tlireo hours after breakfast.... 1 : 1514 

In tho splonic vein 1 : CO 

In tho splenic artery 1 1 :2260 

In tho liopatic vein 1 : 170 

In tho portal vein 1 : 740 

In addition to typical white and red corpuscles there 
are others, provisionally called intermediate corpuscles, red 
granular corpuscles, or hicmatoblasts, which are granular and 
nucleated. Probably these corpuscles are involved in a 
special manner in the development of the fibrin-ferment. 
It has been calculated that one cubic millimetre (t.e., a 
cube whose side measures about inch) contains five 
million corpuscles of all kinds. 

Tho chief constituents of the blood may now be dis- 
cussed seriatim : — 

Constituents of the Liquor Sanguinis. 

Fibrin. — Whon fresh this is an elastic substanco bolonging 
to tho group of protcid bodies j it is insoluble in pure water, but 



Fig. 8.— Blood corpuscles. A, Moderately magnified ; red corpuscles In rouli 
cans; white corpuscles at a, a. 1 ?, C, D, lied corpuscles moro highly 
magnified. E, Kcd corpuscle swollen to n sphere by imbibition of water. 
F, Wlilto corpuscle, magnldod same as B ; 0, tho same, throwing ont blunt 
processes; A", the same, treated with acetic acid, aod showing nucleus magnified 
samo as D. II, I, lied corpuscles puckered or crcnato— II, all over, I, at edgo 
only. (From Iluxloy’s Elementary Physiology.) 

is solublo in solutions of common snlt and in dilute hydrochloric 
acid at tho temperature of tho body. Human venous blood yields 


from 2 2 to 2 *3 parts per 
thousand of fibrin. So far 
as wo know, fibrin does 
not exist as such in the 

E ’ iin beforo it is coagn- 
; but there docs exist 
a body, fibrinogen, which 
is tho precursor of fibrin. 
If may bo separated from 
plasma by diluting tho 
plasma freely with water 
nt an ice-cold tempera- 
ture, and passing for a 
long time a stream of C0 3 
through it ; or by adding 
common salt to plasma 
until tho plasma contains 
12 to 16 per cent of salt 


A a B C 
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posed that fibrin arises in tho union of the two bodies fibrinogen 
and para-globulin. 

Scrum-albumin . — This is a proteid body which coagulates on 
heating. 

Certain extractive matters . — These include neutral fats, lecithin, 
and cholestcrin ; sugar ; urea, uric acid, creatine, creatinine, &c. ; 
and a yellow pigment. 

Inorganic Salts .— These aro the chlorides, phosphates, and 
sulphates of sodium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium ; sodium 
amt chlorides aro the main constituents. 

Gases . — Especially CO s ; but soo below. 

Constituents of flic Fed Corpuscles. 

OxijJuvmoglobin . — This interesting substance has tho general 
chemical composition of an albuminous body with the addition of 
tho element iron:— C, 54*00 j H, 7 ‘26; N, 16 ‘25; Fe, 0*42 ; S. 
0*63 ; O, 21‘45— lOO'OO. 

It is tho cause of tho red colour of tho corpuscles. It may ho 
obtained in tho form of beautiful crystals by a variety of methods, 
which all have tho following steps in common : — (1) to effect tho 
solution of tho oxy- 
hemoglobin of tho 
red corpuscles in the 
serum or in water, 
and (2) to effect the 
crystallization of it 
from solution either 
by adding alcohol, or 
by cold, or by both 
combined. The forms 
of tho crystals differ 
in different animals ; 
tho chief forms are 
given in fig. 9. Oxy- 
htemoglobiu has the 
property of giving 
up a portion of its 
oxygen on very slight 
provocation, c.g., 
when treated with 
easily oxidizablo sub- 
stances, or when sub- 
mitted to moderate 
heat in a vacuum. 

Tho resulting sub- 
stanco is called in- 
duced hemoglobin 
or, shortly, liremo- 
globin ; it is capable 
of reproducing the 
original oxyhemo- 
globin on simple ex- 
posure to oxygen or 
to air. This property 
is of tho highest im- 
portance in the func- 
tion of respiration, ns will be explained in the section on tho gases 
of the blood. 

Solutions of oxyhemoglobin of moderate strength linvo tho fino 
scarlet huo of arterial blood. When interposed between tho sun 
and a spectroscope they cause the absorption of definite portions 
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Fin. Crystals of oxyhemoglobin ; a, b, r, e, 
forms from blood of man and majority of mammals : 
<1, tctrnlicdrnl crystals from blood of guinea-pig; /, 
hexagonal crystals from squirrel's blood. 
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Fig. 10.— 1, 2, Spectra of solutions, —1 containing less than 0-01 percent, and 2 containing O’STpcr cent, of ox\ hemoglobin; 
3, spectrum of solution containing about 0-2 per cent, of 1 Hemoglobin. 


tlio fibrinogen is precipitated in a flaky form. Besides fibrinogen, 
liquor sanguinis contains another protcid body intimately concerned 
in tho formation of fibrin ; this is serum-globulin or pam-globulin. 
It also may be precipitated from diluted plasma by a stream of 
CO. ; but it may be much moro perfectly eliminated by adding 
magnesium sulpliato until tho plasma is saturated. It is a body 
tho presence of which greatly facilitates or promotes the develop- 
ment of fibrin from ‘fibrinogen ; indeed some observers have sup- 


of the spectrum, and give a characteristic appearance to it. After 
tho solution lias l>ecn reduced (as it may be very readily by means 
of an alkaline solution of a ferrous salt, in which precipitation of 
ferrous hydrate is prevented by the presence of tartaric or citric 
acid), it assumes a brownish colour and the absorption spectrum 
becomes changed. The spectra of oxyhemoglobin and of reduced 
luemoglobin when the solutions are of moderate strength are given 
in fig. 10. 
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equally well absorbed if all the nitrogen were removed 
from the space and the oxygen alone left to fill it. These 
remarks are equally true of a liquid separated from a gas 
by moist membranes. In short, the blood of the pulmonary 
vessels, regarded as a simple liquid capable of absorbing 
0 and COg, and apart from the remarkable chemical bodies 
contained in it, obeys Dalton’s law like any other liquid. 

The blood is, however, not a simple fluid, but contains 
substances having a peculiar affinity for certain of the 
gases of the atmosphere ; especially does it contain hemo- 
globin. It has been stated that the “dissociable” or 
“ respiratory ” oxygen of oxyhemoglobin is all yielded to 
a vacuum at the temperature of the body. This yield 
differs from the yield of a gas simply dissolved in a liquid 
(which also is perfect in a vacuum) in not proceeding pari 
passu as the pressure approaches nil. On the contrary in 
the case of solutions of hemoglobin, as the oxygen pres- 
sure is diminished at the surface of the solution, no 
changes occur in the oxyhemoglobin until the oxygen 
pressure reaches 25 mm. (about 1 inch) of mercury ; then 
the oxyhemoglobin yields up its respiratory oxygen. 
If the steps are retraced, and oxygen is gradually read- 
mitted to exercise pressure upon the hemoglobin solution, 
the latter takes up oxygen once more as soon as the oxygen 
pressure reaches or exceeds 25 mm. of mercury. 

- We may now consider the actual physical conditions of 
the blood in the lungs. Venous blood is hurried into the 
capillaries surrounding the air cells ; much of its hemo- 
globin has been “ reduced ” (or deprived of its dissociable 
oxygen), and further it is rich in carbon dioxide, which it 
has obtained from the active tissues in distant organs. In 
the alveolar walls it comes into relationship with the air of 
the alveoli ; probably these are filled with air which never 
contains less than 10 per cent, of oxygen, and which (in 
the dog, be it remembered) contains 3-8 per cent, of C0 2 
at a time when the expired air contains 2'8 per cent. Are 
these conditions such that, owing to the physical laws 
described, oxygen must pass into the blood, and carbon 
dioxide out of it? First, as regards the oxygen. An 
atmosphere containing 10 per cent, of oxygen implies a 
partial O-pressure of 76 mm. of mercury (10 per 
cent, of 760 mm.); as this is far above the dissocia- 
tion point (25 mm.) of oxyhsemoglobin, it is clear that 
any reduced haemoglobin present would greedily absorb 
oxygen from such an atmosphere. When the air breathed 
is much rarefied, the case is different ; the partial O-pres- 
sure in the alveoli may be so far reduced that the absorp- 
tion of O by the blood becomes most difficult or impos- 
sible. As regards the carbon dioxide the matter is not so 
clear ; but, inasmuch as air drawn from the depth of the 
lung by means of a catheter contains (in a dog) 3‘8 per 
cent, of CO,;, while at the same time the venous blood of 
the right side of the heart possesses a C0 2 tension of 
approximately the same percentage, we may assume that 
C0 2 escapes from the pulmonary capillaries into the alveoli 
until equilibrium ensues. It is, however, conceivable that 
the epithelium of the air cells may assist the elimination 
of C0 2 from the blood by a process of true excretion 

- independently of the above merely physical considerations. 

So-called Internal Respiration. 

Venous blood yields up its carbon dioxide and takes up 
oxygen in the capillaries of the lungs ; arterial blood 
passes to the general capillaries of the tissues and there 
yields up its oxygen and receives carbon dioxide. To this 

- act, which in its issues is complementary to the inter- 
changes of pulmonary respiration, the term internal respira- 
tion, or respiration of the tissues, has been applied. With 
as much propriety we might speak of internal urination in 
reference to the nitrogenous effete matters which the tissues 


cast into the blood. We are in fact not in a position to 
form any clear picture of the interchanges which occur 
between the blood and the tissues other than that which 
is sketched under Nutrition (vol. xvii. pp, 678-682). 
Muscle is the tissue whose metabolic processes are most 
clearly understood. Living muscle yields no oxygen to a 
vacuum, although it'gives up carbon dioxide freely ; there- 
fore it is presumably itself in a condition to take up oxy- 
gen from arterial blood and to give up carbon dioxide to it. 
But the absorption of oxygen is not immediately necessary 
to the escape, or the formation, of the carbon dioxide, how- 
ever much it is so in the last instance. In other words, 
the oxygen passes into the tissue and is at once combined 
into some intermediate compound which only at a later 
stage decomposes and yields carbon dioxide. Whenever an 
organ is active its blood-vessels dilate and permit a more 
copious flow of blood through it than when it is at rest. In 
the salivary glands the blood may even pulsate in the veins 
and look like true arterial blood in colour. After passing 
through active muscles the blood contains both more CO ? 
and less 0 than after passing through resting muscle. 

Dyspnoea and Asphyxia. 

When the entrance of air to the lungs is entirely pre- 
vented the phenomena of dyspnoea and asphyxia begin to 
appear. At first respiration is deeper and more frequent 
than usual (dyspnoea), the extraordinary muscles being 
called into play in both inspiration and expiration; the 
heart beats more quickly at first, but afterwards more 
slowly; this is the first stage. It is succeeded by the 
second stage, in which the violence of respiration is less 
marked, although the coordination of the act iB more 
irregular ; indeed towards the end of the stage respiratory 
movements merge in general convulsions of the whole body. 
Throughout this stage expiration is more marked than 
inspiration, and the pressure of the blood in the blood- 
vessels is very great. The third stage is one of exhaustion, 
which supervenes suddenly, and is marked by loss of con- 
sciousness, dilated pupils, and absence of the powers of 
reflex action. The animal seems dead, except that at long 
intervals feeble inspiratory gasps occur. Finally there 
comes one great inspiratory effort: the mouth is fixed 
wide open, the head thrown back, the body arched back- 
wards, the nostrils dilated, and the pulse after a second or 
two is indistinguishable (asphyxia). The whole series of 
events lasts from three to five minutes if the interruption 
to the entrance of air has been absolute. After death the 
right side of the heart, with the vessels immediately open- 
ing into it, viz., the venae cavae and veins of the neck and 
the pulmonary artery, are engorged with black blood con- 
taining little or no oxyhaemoglobin. The left side of the 
heart and the systemic arteries are contracted and empty. 
All these phenomena are best explained by the known 
power of venous blood to stimulate the nervous centres. 
As the blood becomes more and more venous it stimulates 
more powerfully the great nerve-centres of the medulla 
oblongata. The respiratory centre is stimulated, especially 
its expiratory portion ; and, finally, the whole muscular 
centres of the spinal system are excited, causing general 
convulsions. The vaso-motor centre is stimulated, causing 
the rise of blood pressure in the early stage. The slowing 
of the heart during the close of the first and second stages 
is due to stimulation of the vagus.cardio-inhibitory centre 
in the medulla. Finally the centres become exhausted 
from the impurity of the blood bathing them, and their 
activity fails altogether. 

Stimulation of the Respiratory Centre. ✓ 

It remains to ask what property of venous blood confers 
upon it the power of stimulating nerve centres. Venous 
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blood differs from arterial blood cbiefly m tbe iek 
nmowits of 0 and C0 2 it contains. IVhich of these 
substances is it whose deviation from the arterial standard 
causes stimulation? It so happens that we can experi- 
mentally separate the two factors. If an animal be placed 
in a cumber of some inert gas, such as nitrogen, the 
escape of CO„ from the lnngs is unimpeded and no accumu- 
lation of CO." in the blood is brought about ; nevertheless 
dvsonnea nn d asphyxia follow as if the entrance of air to 
5? 3pil» interrupted. 1 to tter. » .= 

accumulation of CO„ in the blood, but total deficiency of 0. 
On the other hand, if an animal be placed in a chamber 
containing a large excess of C0 S beyond the standard of 
expired air, but at the same time a superabundant supply 
of 0, no dyspnoea supervenes, and no asphyxia threatens. 
The animal may suffer from drowsiness (for C0 2 is narcotic 
in its effects), but true dyspncea never occurs so long as 
the supply of 0 is sufficient. There is little doubt there- 
fore that the absence of 0 from venous blood is the essen- 
tial condition of its stimulating property. 

Diversity of Modes in which the Function is Canned on. 

Respiration, if we assume the essential fact of that 
proem to be the absorption of 0 and the elimination of 
CO. by the animal body, is coextensive with the whole 


animal kingdom. It is not, however, in every 
by special air-containmg organs or lungs. Indeed the 
essential interchange of respiration goes on wherever the 
blood comes into sufficiently close contact with oxygen. _ 
For example, the air which happens to be swallowed with 
our food is so closely "in contact with the blood of the 
intestinal vessels that an interchange of gases occar^ con- 
stituting a true intestinal respiration. The Mammalia all 
possess true lungs. In birds also there are lnngs, but the 
mechanism of respiration is unlike that ^of man, since ibo 
diaphragm is wanting. There are, in birds, besides lungs, 
«avr sacs" lying among the viscera and communicating 
with cavities in the hones, these sacs being supplied with 
air from the lungs. Reptiles and some amphibians breathe 
by lungs, other amphibians breathe by gills, as also do the 
young of some of the air-breathing Amphibia (frogs). 
Fishes breathe by gills, using the 0 dissolved in water. 

Many invertebrates respire in air, which is carried into 
the midst of their tissues in trachea or air-tubes branched 
like a tree; other invertebrates breathe by gills in water; 
others again have lungs. In some the oxygenized water 
is carried into the body along a series of tubes — the 
water-rascnlar system ; and in still simpler animals the 
general surface of the body Beems to Berve the respiratory 
function. ( A - G *) 


RESTIF, Nicolas Edme (1734-1806), called Restif 
OB la Bketonne (the form Betif, though occasionally 
used by the author himself, and adopted by M. Monselct, 
has the less authority), was born at Sacy in the present 
department of the Tonne, France, on 23d October 1734. 
His father was a farmer of not the lowest rank, and the 
vanity of Restif has preserved or invented an extraordinary 
genealogy (supposed to date from his grandfather’s time) 
in which the family is traced to the Roman emperor 
Pertinar. This Restif did not take very seriously, bnt he 
is himsolf almost the only authority for the details of his 
own career, which he has voluminously recorded, and these 
details are in part so incredible, in part so obviously dis- 
torted by various motives, that it is very hard to do more 
than discover the general outline of his life. He was 
well educated. — partly if not chiefly by his own devotion 
to books— he was apprenticed to a printer at Auxerre, and, 
having served his time, went to Park Here he worked 
as a journeyman printer for seme time (indeed- he con- 
tinued his^ manual work for the greater part of his life), 
and in 1760 ho married Anne or Agnes Lebfcgue, a 
relation of his former master at Auxerre. He soon 
tired o£ her, and has le!t the most unfavourable pictures 
of her morals and temper. In the early years of their 
married life they were hut little together, and for the last 
twenty they never saw each other; but Eestif's own 
account is sufficient to show that certainly not all, and pro- 
bably very few, of the faults were on the wife’s side. It 
was not till five or six years after his marriage that Restif, 
who by Jits own account had written voluminously from 
hvs earliest youth but had published nothing, appeared as 
an< * , m t “ ne to kis death on February 
7* is 06, he produced a bewildering multitude of books 
(amounting to something like two hundred volumes, and 
many of them printed with his own hand) on almost every 
coaceiyabte variety of subject. The most noteworthy are 
Le Pied de Fanrhelle, a novel (2769); Le Pomographe 
da ^’ “ P !an j or isolating prostitution which is said 
o have been aetimlly carried out by the emperor Joseph 
II„ while not a few detached I» n 4 iL„ 


La Vie de Mon Fire (1779), a really remarkable monu- 
ment of fflial piety; Les Contemporaines (42 vols., 1780-85), 
a vast collection of short stories showing at once Eestif’s 
fertility of invention, his narrative faculty*, and bis accurate 
observation of the manners of Paris ; Inghme Saxancwr, 
also a novel (1789) ; and, lastly, the extraordinary autobio- 
graphy of Monsieur JVicolas (16 vols., 1794-97 ; the last two 
are practically a separate and much less interesting work), 
in which at the age of sixty he has set down voluminously 
his remembrances, his notions on ethical and social points, 
his hatreds, and above all his numerous or innumerable 
lores real and fancied. The original editions of these, and 
indeed of all his books, have long been bibliographical 
curiosities owing to their rarity, the beantiful and curious 
illustrations which many of them contain, and the quaint 
typographic system in which most are composed. The 
author’s life during this long period was a singular mixture 
of hard work and perpetual falling in love. He seems to 
have really seen society of the most varied kind, though 
ia this as in all other matters he certainly exaggerates and 
perhaps invents in a way which makes it impossible to dis- 
cern the exact truth. Some of Ms hooks sold well, and, as 
has been said, he was always industrious as an author or 
a printer and sometimes as both. But he had repeated 
losses, and though never in actual want was never in easy 
circumstances. He was arrested once during the Revolu- 
tion bnt had no difficulty in getting off ; indeed he seems to 
have been a convinced republican. In 1795 he received a 
gratuity of 2000 francs from the Government, and just 
before his death Napoleon gave him a place in the ministry 
of police, which he did not live to take up. After his 
death Cubieres Palmeaux, a gentleman literary-hack of the 
day, wrote his life. 

la Bretonno undoubtedly holds a remarkable place in 

S^?vl lteTat ’ :ire, u tll0U ?^^ t; i8 i ra ," i y' an< * curious character of his 
VM S ° me * hme V?? UC(;a ha editors and commentators to 
Vi ow of ] , ns me $ ts - He was inordinately vain, of 
. ! relaxed morals, and perhaps not entirely sane. His 

!laste m3in such bulk that they can 
Mth S™ 1 allowance. Their licence or subject and 

EF of them unfit for general 

perusal, But when even* dedaoti/m ,*<> _sn 
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Nicolas is Lc Oocur JTumain LivoilC), that among his random and 
often cliimovicnl speculations on social, othical, and political 
matters thoughts of extraordinary justness now and then occur, 
that liis observation of manners was keen, and that his narrative 
faculty, at least in short talcs and detached passages, was exception- 
ally good. 

Original cilll Ions of Itc ■ * * ’‘•■'curiosities. 

Thowoiksof Ch. Sfonsclc lection from 

Uio Conlcmporalnes, with ■ ■ . ‘ . the vnlunblo 

sprint of Monsieur Xt col- • ' ‘ • enable oven 

urtous readers to foim t . „ ' . . ■ the Content- 

■oraincs preserves Rcfctlf’s curious printing and spelling. 

RESTOUT, Jean (1692-1768), French painter, horn 
at Rouen, March 26, 1C92, was the son of Jean Restout, 
the first of that name, and of Mario M. Jouvenet, sister 
and pupil of the well-kndwn Jean Jouvenet. Jean 
Restout’s father died young, and his son was placed at 
Paris with his uncle Jean Jouvenet. In 1717, the Royal 
Academy having elected him a member on the work which 
ho lmd executed for the Great Prize, ho remained in Paris, 
instead of proceeding to Italy, exhibited at all the salons, 
and filled successively every post of academical distinction. 
He died on January 1, 1768. Ho left several pupils, none 
of whom were of great distinction. His works, chiefly of 
vast size — allarpieces (Louvre Museum), ceilings, designs 
for Gobelin tapestries — were much engraved by Cochin, 
Drevct, and others; his diploma picture may still bo scon 
at St Cloud. 

RESTOTJT, Jean Bernard, son of the above, was born 
at Paris, February 22, 1732, and died in the same city on 
July 18, 1797. In 1758 he won the Great Prize, and on 
his return from Italy was received into the Academy; but 
his refusal to comply with rules led to a quarrel with that 
body which alienated him from his profession. Roland 
brought him into notice by appointing him keeper of the 
Garde Meuble, hut this piece of favour nearly cost him his 
life during the Terror : ho was cast into prison and was 
only saved from the guillotine by the reaction of Thormidor. 
Tho St Bruno painted by him at Romo is in the Louvre. 

RETFORD, East, a market town and borough of 
Nottinghamshire, is situated on tho Idle and on the Groat 
Northern and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railways, 36 miles north-east of Nottingham by rail, and 
eight south-west of Gainsborough. Tho church of St 
•Swithin, a largo cruciform structure with a square em- 
battled towor, dates from tho 13th century, but was rebuilt 
in 1658 by a brief granted by Richard Cromwell. Among 
the modern buildings are tho town-hall, tho corn exchange, 
the court-house, and tho covered markets. Thoro is a largo 
trade in corn, cheese, and hops, and tho town possesses iron 
foundries, paper and corn mills, and india-rubber works. 
The population of tho municipal borough in 1871 was 
3194, hut in 1878 tho area was extended to 4532 acres, 
and in 1881 tho population was 9748. 

Tlio town derives its name from an ancient ford over tlio Idle. 
In.Domosdny it is written Jlcdrford, and early in tlio 13th century 
it is called JSsUt Jlcdd/urlhc. It ia a ‘borough by prescription, and 
was granted in 1270 to tho burgesses by Edward I. at a fco farm 
rent of £10, with tho right of choosing a bailiff. Its rights wore 
confirmed and oxtonded by Edward III., Ilcnry IV., and James I. 
It sent two niombers to parliament in tho reign of Edward I., but 
tho privilege was dormant from 1330 to 1671. Tlio parliamentary 
borough, which was largely rural, having boon oxtonded in 1820 
to include tho wholo wapeutako of BnBSnilaw, and comprising 
207,006 ncrcs in 1881, censed to exist as a borough in 188G. Tho 
municipal borough is divided into tlirco wards, and is governed by 
a mayor, six aldermen, and cightoen councillors. 

RETHEL, Alfred (1816-1859), historical painter, was 
born at Aix-la-Chapollo in 1816. Ho very early showed an 
interest in art, and at tho ago of thirtoon ho executed a 
drawing which procured his admission to tho acadomy of 
Dussoldorf, Hero ho studied for, several years, and pro- 
duced, among other works, a figure of St Boniface which 
attracted much attention. At the age of twenty he 
removed to Frankfort where lie studied under Philip Veit ; 
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and, having, in common with so many of tho Gorman 
artists of tho period, manifested an aptitude for fresco-paint- 
ing; he was selected to decorate the walls of the imperial hall 
in the Romer with figures of famous men. At the same 
period he produced a series of designs illustrative of Old 
Testament history. Four years later lie was tho successful 
competitor for the work of ornamenting the restored council 
house of his native city with frescos depicting prominent 
events in tho career of Charlemagne, but various discussions 
and delays prevented tbo execution of this work for some 
six years. Meanwhile Rethel occupied himself with tho 
production of easel pictures, and of drawings ; and in 1842 
ho began a most striking and important series of designs 
dealing with the Crossing of the Alps by Hannibal, in 
which tho weird power which animatos his later art 
becomes first apparent. In 1844 Rethel visited Romo, 
occupying his time both in study and in production, and 
executing, along with other subjects, an altarpieco for one 
of tbo churches of his native land. In 1846 he returned 
to Aix, and commenced his Charlemagne frescos. But 
tho strain of production, aggravated by a lack of sympathy, 
and by vexatious delays and interferences, produced a most 
injurious effect upon both tho health and tho spirits of the 
artist. Symptoms of mental derangement, remotely attri- 
butable, it is believed, to an accident from which he 
suffered in childhood, began to manifest themselves in 
strange and groundless suspicions against his friends and 
brother artists. While ho hovered between madness and 
sanity, “ with a mind ” — as Mr Raskin has said in reference 
to the very parallel case of William Blake — “disturbed, but 
not deceived, by its sickness, nay, partly exalted by it,” 
Rethel produced some of tbo most striking, individual, and 
impressive of his works. Strange legends are told of the 
effect producod by some of his weird subjects. Ho painted 
Nemesis pursuing a Murderer— a flat stretch of landscape, 
with a slaughtered body relieved against the flushing 
evening sky, wliilo in front is tlio assassin speeding away 
into tho darkness, clutching his blood-stained knife, thorns 
and thistles springing up around his path, and abovo, hover- 
ing over his head, with unhasting but ceasoless flight, an 
angel of vengeance, holding an hour-glass from which tbo 
last sands aro escaping, and a sword which is slowly 
descending upon tho fated head. The picture, so tho story 
goes, was won in a lottery at Frankfort by a personage of 
high rank, who had been guilty of an undiscovered crime, 
and tho contemplation of his prize drove him to distraction, 
and he became a lunatic. Another design which Rethel 
executed was Death the Avenger, a skeleton appearing at a 
masked ball, scraping daintily, like a violinist, upon two 
human bones. Tho drawing haunted the memory of his 
artist friends and disturbed their dreams ; and, in expia- 
tion, ho produced his pathetic design of Death tho Friend, 
a skeleton draped in long monk’s robes, tolling solemnly 
tho passing boll in a church tower, while beside tho open 
window, lit by the last sunset radiance, sits an old sexton, 
with tho peaceful face of a quiet departure. Rethel also 
executed a powerful series of drawings' — the Danco of 
Death — suggested by the Belgian insurrections of 1848. 
It is by such designs as these, executed in a technique 
founded upon that of DUrcr, and animated by an imagina- 
tion akin to that of tho elder master, that Bethel is most 
widely know. Certainly his fame can rest very securely 
upon such works as Death tho Avenger and Death tho 
Friend, — those “inexpressibly noble and pathetic wood- 
cut grotesques,” as Mr Ruskin has so justly styled them. 
Rethel died at Diisseldorf on December 1, 1859. 

His picture of Peter and John at tho Beautiful Gate of the 
Tomplo, is prosorvod in tho Loipsic Mnsouin, and liis St Bonifaco 
and soYCvnl of his cartoons for tho frescos nt Aix in the Berlin 
National Gallery. His life by Wolfgang Muller von Kouigswintor 
hns been publisbod. Seo also Art Journal, November 3866. 
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BETZ, Jean Fean$ois Pape he Gondi, Caitoinai, de 
( 1614-1679), was l>orn at Montmirail in 1614. The 
family was one of those which had been introduced into 
France by Catherine de' Medici, bnt it had acquired great 
estates in Brittany and had been connected with the 
noblest houses of the kingdom. It may be added that 
Betz himself always spelt his designation “Rais,” and the 
spelling is not inconvenient for foreigners. He was the 
third son, and according to Tallemant des Beaus was 
made a knight of Malta on the very day of his birth. 
The death of his second brother, however, destined him 
for a closer connexion with the church. The family of 
Betz had military traditions, for the cardinal's father, 
Philippe Emmanuel, was general of the galleys, and his 
grandfather Albert was marshal of France, But it had also 
much church influence, Betz’s uncle being archbishop of 
Paris, and, despite the very unclerical leanings of the future 
cardinal, which were not corrected by the teachings of St 
Vincent de Paul, who was his tutor, the intentions of his 
family never varied respecting him. It was in vain that, 
as he has recounted with some vanity in his famous 
memoirs, he flirted, fought duels, and endeavoured in 
every way to show that he bad no vocation. His friends 
might have some excuse for doubting his aptitude for a 
more active career despite his vivacious temperament, for 
by unanimous consent his physical appearance was not 
that of a soldier. He was short, near-sighted, ugly 
(though bis ugliness had much in common with that of 
Wilkes), and exceptionally awkward of hand and gesture. 
Betz, however, despite the little inclination which he felt 
towards clerical life, was not a man to leave any hind of 
career to which he had access untried. He entered into 
the disputes of the Sorbonne with vigour, and when he 
was scarcely eighteen wrote the remarkable Conjuration de 
Ftesque, a little historical essay of which he drew the 
material from the Italian of Mascardi, but which is all his 
own m the negligent vigour of the style and the audacious 
insinuation if nothing more, of revolutionary principles. 
It is said, though the anecdotes of this time are always 
suspicious, that Richelieu's verdict after reading the 
pamphlet was voilh u n homme daugereux." However 
H Betz received no preferment of importance 
^ ie ' 0ttsilfe ‘ a ” d even after minister’s death, 

fthe wVfffriv ente t. t t L0 “ i8 XIIL and received 
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over, that although ho had some speculative tendencies 
in favour of popular liberties, and even perhaps of re- 
publicanism, he represented no real political principle, as 
the parliament of Paris did and as did great nobles like 
La Rochefoucauld, inevitably weakened his position. Hi8 
adroitness of intrigue and his boldness in action (which 
was oven shown on the field of battle) served him little in 
the long run, and when the break up of the Fronde came 
he was left in the lurch, having more than once in the 
meanwhile been in no small danger from his own party. 
One stroke of luck, however, fell to him before his down- 
fall He was made cardinal almost by accident, and under 
a misapprehension on the pope’s part. Then, in 1652, he 
was arrested and imprisoned, first at Yincennes, then at 
Nantes ; he escaped, however, after two years’ captivity, 
and for some time wandered about in England and else- 
where. He made his appearance at Borne more than 
once, and had no small influence in the election of 
Alexander VIL He was at last, in 1662, received hack 
again into favour by Louis XIY. and on more than one 
occasion formally served as envoy to Borne, — commissions 
whieh have left abundant records in the shape of official 
documents. Betz, however, was too shrewd, and perhaps 
too weary of political intrigue to attempt any interference 
with the new order of things at home, and he was glad in 
making his peace to resign his claims to the archbishopric 
of Paris. The terms were, among other things, his 
appointment to the rich abbacy of St Denis and his 
restoration to his other benefices with the payment of 
arrears. 

. ^he hist seventeen years of Betz’s life were compara- 
tively quiet, and were passed partly in his diplomatic 
vas ttga ^ iia Borne nt the papal election of 
1668), partly at Paris, partly at his estate of Commercv, 
but latterly at St MihicI in Lorraine. His retirement 
to this place was made under circumstances which were 
unusual for the age. His debts were as enormous ns Iris 
revenues were large, and, as the latter were almost entirely 
derived from ecclesiastical appointments, liis creditors had 
no remedy. In 1675 he resolved to make over to them all 
his income except twenty thousand Jivres, and, as he said, 
to live for his creditors." This plan ho carried out 
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though he did not succeed in living very long, for ho died 

V ! 4th Augnst 167s - 0ne of the chief 

authorities for the last years of Betz is Madame dc SdviraA 
whose connexion he was by marriage. Great friendship 
existed between them, and the cardinal was especially 
devoted to Madame de Grignan, who seems to have treated 
him with her usual selfish indifference. 
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oortfiinly not written till tho lust ten years of his life, and 
thoy do not go further than tho year 1655. They nro 
addressed in tho form of narrative to a lady who is not 
known, though guesses have been made at her identity. 
In tho beginning there aro somo gaps. They display, in a 
rathor irrogular stylo and with somo odditios of dialect 
and phrnso, extraordinary narrative skill and a high degreo 
of ability in that special art of tho 17th contury — tho 
drawing of vorbal portraits or characters. Few things 
of tho kind aro superior to tho sketch of tho early barri- 
cade of the' Fronde in which tho writer had so groat a 
sliaro, tho hesitations of tho court, tho bold advonturo 
of tho coadjutor himsolf into tho palace, and tho final 
iriumph of tho insurgents, Dumas, who has drawn 
from this passago ono of his very best scenes in Vingt 
Am apris, lias dono littlo but throw Rot?; into dialoguo 
and amplify his language and incidents. Bosidos tlioso 
momoirs and tho very striking youthful ossay of tlio 
Coi\jnraiion de Fiesque, Rotz has loft diplomatic papers, 
sormons, Maznrinados, and correspondence in somo con- 
siderable quantity. 

Tho Memoirs of tho Cardinal do Ttctz wore first published in a 
very imperfect condition in 1717 at Nancy. Tho first satisfactory 
edition was that which appeared in tho twenty-fourth Yoluma of 
the collection of Michaud and Poujoulat (Paris, 1830), They woro 
Ihon ro-odited from tho autograph manuscript by G<5ruzcz (Paris, 
18441, and by Ohainpollion-Picona with tho Mararinadcs, &c, (Paris, 
18f)0). In 1870 a comjdoto oclition of tho works of Rotz was begun 
by M, Foillot in tlio collection of Orrmls Jtcrimins, Tho editor 
(lying, this passod into tho hands of M. GomdaulL and thou into 
'thoso of M. Ghantolanzo, who had alroady published studies on tho 
eonnoxion of St Vincent do Paul with tho Good, family, ka. Tlio 
edition is still incomplete, and tho critical biography of Rotz which 
it may bo oxpeotod to contain is much wnntoil. (G. SA.) 

REUBEN (tSW*l, *P ov/3fa ‘Pou/WX), oldest son of Jacob 
and of Leah (Qon. xxix. 32). Reuben plays no groat part 
in tlio patriarchal legend j in tho Elohistic version of tho 
story of Joseph ho appears in a somewhat favourable light, 
but in Gen. xxxv. 22 ho is charged with a grave offence, 
which in Gen. xlix. 4 is given as a reason why tho tribe 
which callod him father did not take in Ilobrcw history tho 
placo proper to its seniority. Tho Roubonites settled east 
of tho Jordan on tlio Moabite border. In Judges v. thoy 
aro described as a pastoral tribe which took no sliaro in 
tho patriotic movement undor Barak and Deborah. Tlio 
Moabites soon provod too strong for thorn (comp, Moau, 
vol. xvi. p. OS'!) and ovorsproad their country (comp. Isa. 
chap. xv. sq. with Josh. xiii. 1G sq.)- in Dout. xxxiii. 6 tlio 
tribe appears as threatened with extinction. Datlian and 
Abiram (Num, xvi., Dout. xi. G), whom tho earth swal- 
lowed up for robollion against Mosos, woro Roubonites. 
Aftor this time only tho book of Chronicles lias any- 
thing considerable to rolato of tho tribo (1 Cliron. v, 1 sq,, 
18 sq.), 

REQCIILTN, John (1455-1522), tlio first groat Gorman 
humanist and tho restorer of Ilobrow and in largo measure 
also of Grook letters among his countrymen, was born 
February 22, 1455, at Pforzheim in tlio Black Forest, wkoro 
his fallior was intondant of tho Dominican monastery. In 
tho pedantic taslo of his time tho name was Grrecizcd by 
his Italian friends into Capnion, a form which Bcuchlin 
himself uses as a sort of transparent mask when ho 
introduces himsolf as an inlorloculor in tho De Verio 
Mirifico. For his native placo Rcuchlin always retained 
an affection ; ho constantly writes himself Phorccnsis, and 
in tho De Verbo, wlion ho tolls how ho had sojourned at 
Paris and almost all tho great schools of Franco and 
Germany, as well as at sovoral Italian scats of learning 
and finally at Rome, tho “caput studiorum,” ho does not 
forget to ascribo to Pforzheim his first disposition to 
letters. Hero ho began his Latin studies in the monastery 
school, and, though in 1470 ho was a short time in Freiburg, 
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that university seems to have taught him littlo. Rcuchlin’s 
career as a scholar appears to have turned almost on an 
accident; his fine voico gained him a placo in tho 
household of tho margravo of Baden, and by nncl by, 
having already somo reputation as a Latinist, ho was 
clioson to accompany to tlio university of Paris tho third 
son of tho prince, a lad somo years his junior, xvho was 
destined for an ecclesiastical career. This now eonnoxion 
lasted but a year or so, but it determined tlio course of 
Rouchlin’a lifo. lie now began to learn Greek, which had 
been taught in tho French capital since 1470, and ho also 
attached himself to tlio leader of tho Paris realists, John 
k Lapido, a really worthy and learned man, whom lie 
presently followed to tho vigorous young university of 
Jlasol (1474). At Basel Rcuchlin took his master’s 
dogreo (1477), and bogan to lecture with success, teaching 
a more classical Latin than was then common in Gorman 
schools, and also explaining Aristotlo in Orcok. Elis 
studios in this languago had boon continued at Basel 
undor Andronicus Contoblacns, and liero too ho formed tho 
acquaintance of tho booksollor Amorbach, for whom ho 
propared a Latin lexicon ( Yocabnlarius JirevUoqum , 1st 
cd. 147D-7G), which did good service in its time and 
ran through many editions. This first publication and 
Rouchlin’s account of his teaching at Basel in a letter to 
Cardinal Hadrian, February 1518, show that ho had 
already found the work which in a larger sphere occupied 
his wholo lifo. IIo was no original genius, but a born 
teacher, no had neither brilliant literary power like 
Erasmus nor opoch-making ideas like Luther, but ho was 
tho great master of all Germany, guiding liis countrymen 
to sound learning, first in Latin and then in Greek and in 
ITobrow. But tliis work of teaching was not to bo dono 
mainly from tho professor’s chair. Rcuchlin soon loft 
Basol to seek further Greek training witli Gcorgo 
Hieronymus at Paris, and learn to write a fair Greek hand 
that ho might support himself by copying MSS. And 
now ho foil that ho mud choose a profession, liis choice 
fell on law, and ho was thus led to tho great school of 
Orleans (1478), and finally to Poitiers, whoro ho became 
licentiate in July 1481, and so could look forward to 
honourable offico in liis nativo country, whoro ho could 
pursuo his scholarly tastes in an independent position. 
From Poitiors Rouchlin camo in December 1481 to 
Tubingen. Tlicro ho found friends to recommend him to 
Count Eborhard of Wxirtemborg, who was about to 
journey to Italy and required an interpreter, Rcuchlin 
was soleclcd, and in February 1482 left Stuttgart for 
Floronco and Romo, Tho journey lasted but a few 
months, but it brought tho Gorman scholar into contact 
witli sovoral learned Italians, and his connexion witli tlio 
count became permanent, On liis return to Stuttgart ho 
was named Gehoimrath, and soon after ho became. doctor 
of laws and assessor in the high court. About this lime 
lio appears to have married, but littlo is known of hh 
married life. He loft no children ; but in later years his 
sister’s grandson Melanchthon was almost ns a son to him 
till tho Reformation estranged them. Rcuclijin’s lifo at 
Stuttgart was often broken by important missions, and in 
1490 ho was again in Italy. Here ho saw Pico, to whoso 
Cabbalistic doctrines ho afterwards became licir, and also 
nmdo the friendship of tho pope's privy secretary, 
Questomberg, which was of service to him in his later 
troubles. Again in 1492 ho was employed on an embassy 
to tho emperor at Linz, and hero lie began to read Hebrew 
with tho kaiser’s Jewish physician Loans. He knew 
something of this language before, but Loans’s instruction 
laid tho basis of that thorough knowledge which he 
afterwards improved on liis third visit to Rome in 1498 by 
tho instruction of Obadiah Sforno of Cesena. 

XX. — 6z 
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lu 1496 Count Eberhatd died, and enemies of Beuchlin 
had the ear of the new prince. Ho was glad therefore 
hastily to follow the invitation of John of Dalburg the 
scholarly bishop of Worms, and flee to Heidelberg, which 
was then the seat of the “ Rhenish Society,” a lively and 
active circle of humanists under Dalburg’s presidcncj'i 
equally zealous in the service of Apollo and Bacchus. In 
this court of letters Keuchlin’s appointed function was to 
make translations from the Greek authors, in which his 
reading was already extremely wide. Many of these 
versions were never printed, but a considerable number of 
pieces were given to the press at intervals down to tlio 
year 1519, and formed an important element in his efforts 
to spread a knowledge of Greek. For, though Beuchlin 
had no public office as teacher, and even at Heidelberg 
was prevented from lecturing openly, he was during a 
great part of his life the real centre of all Greek teach- 
ing as well as of all Hebrew teaching in Germany. No 
young man of promise who came to him for help was 
rejected ; he taught many and found teachers for others, 
or gave direction and solution of difficulties to more 
advanced scholars. Thus he was a sort of unofficial 
general director of the studies of Germany, and to carry 
out this work he found it necessary to provide a scries 
of helps for beginners and others. He never published 
a Greek grammar, though he had one in MS. for use 
with his pupils, but he put out several little elemen- 
tary Greek books; and these with the series of transla- 
tions were in fact the text books of the German youth. 
Beuchlin, it maybe noted, pronounced Greek as his native 
teachers had taught him to do, i.e., in the modern Greek 
fashion. This pronunciation, which ho defends in Lia- 
logus de Recta Lat. Grtcdqiie Serm. Pron., 1519, came to 
be known, in contrast to that used by Erasmus, as tho 
Beuchliniau. 

At Heidelberg Beuchlin had many private uunils. 
among whom Franz von Sickingen is the best known 
name ; and all his relations, except with the monks who 
stopped his attempt to lecture on Hebrew, wero very 
pleasant With the monks he had never been well: at 
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good Catholic, and even took the habit of an Augustinian 
monk when ho felt that his death was near, he was too 
thorough a humanist to be a blind Catholic. Ho knew 
tho abuses of monkish religion, and was interested in the 
reform of preaching (Dc Arte Predirandi, 1503 — a book 
which became a sort of preacher’s manual) ; but above all 
as a scholar ho was eager that the Bible should be better 
known, and could not tie himself to the authority of the 
Yulgate. To him the Old Testament Scriptures meant 
the Hebrew text, nml this ho was determined to study 
with an independent love for truth : “ I honour St Jerome 
ns nn angel; I value Lira ns a master; but I worship 
truth ns my God." The key to the JIthra-n rrritn* was 
tho grammatical and oxcgetical tradition of tho mcdiaival 
rabbins, especially of Ivimhi, and when he had mnstcred 
this himself ho was resolved to open it to others. In 
1506 appeared his Pudimrnta Jltlraira — grammar and 
lexicon — mainly after Kimlii, yet not a mere copy of one 
man's teaching. Tho edition was costly and sold slowly. 
In 1510 ho was glad to oiler Amorbach seven hwtiftrcA 
and fifty copies at tho reduced price of a florin for three 
copies. Even then Amorbacli could hardly find purchasers, 
but Beuchlin bade him bo patient, “for if I live Hebrew 
must with God’s help come to the front.” One great 
difficulty was that the wars of Maximilian in Italy pre- 
vented Hebrew Bibles coming into Germany. But for 
this nlso Bcucblin found help by printing the Penitential 
Psalms with grammatical explanations (1512), nml other 
helps followed from timo to time. But Beuchlin had 
yet another interest in Hebrew letters. His Greek studies 
had interested him in philosophy, and not least in tlio-e 
fantastical and mystical systems of later times with which 
tho Cabbala hns no small affinity. Following Pico, ho 
seemed to find in tho Cabbala a profound tlieo-ophy 
whick might be of tho greatest service for the defence of 
Christianity and tho reconciliation of science with the 
mysteries of faith-an unhappy delusion indeed, hut ono 
not smpnsmg in that strange timo of ferment, when the 
old and the new intellectual life lmd not yet clearly dis- 
criminated themselves, and when men of progre.-s sought 
Jess to free themselves from mere tradition thnn to find 
an ancient tradition of truth which had been lost in tho 
darkness of mcducval ignorance. Bcuchlin’s mvstico- 
cabbahstic ideas and objects were expounded in tho 
DcVcrboMxrtftco, 1494, and finally in tho De Arte Cnhhn - 
V 1 '- . sco therefore that not only tho philo- 
tradition but tho most esoteric wisdom of tho 
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rabbins was m his eyes of tho greatest value. 

Unlmppdy many of his contemporaries held other views 
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few and viewed as worthless by most Jews themselves, 
while the others are either works necessary to the Jewish 
worship, which was licensed by papal as well as imperial 
Jaw, or contain matter of value and scholarly interest 
which ought not to be sacrificed because they are con- 
nected with another - faith than that of the Christians. 
Instead of destroying a whole literature, which was what 
Pfefferkorn proposed, he proposed that the emperor should 
decree that for ten years there be two Hebrew chairs 
at ereiy German university for which the Jews should 
furnish books. The other experts and all the universities 
consulted, except Heidelberg, proposed that all books 
except Bibles should be taken from the Jews to be investi- 
gated by a commission ; and, as the emperor still hesitated, 
the bigots threw on Reuchlin the whole blame of their 
ill success. Pfefferkorn circulated at the Frankfort fair 
of 1511 a gross libel (the Handspiegel) declaring that 
Reuchlin had been bribed; and Reuchlin, burning with 
the indigation of a man of unsullied integrity, retorted as 
warmly in the Augenspiegel (1511). His adversary’s next 
move was to declare the Augenspiegel a dangerous book ; 
the Cologne faculty, with their dean the grand inquisitor 
Hochstraten, took up this cry, and, encouraged perhaps by 
some signs of timidity in letters from Reuchlin to two of 
the Cologne theologians, they called on him to recant not 
a few dangerous utterances and misapplications of Scripture. 
Reuchlin was timid, but he was honesty itself. He was 
willing to receive corrections in theology, which was not 
his subject, but he could not unsay what he had said ; and 
as his enemies tried to press him into a corner ho at 
length turned and met them with open defiance in a 
Defensio contra Calumniatorcs, 1513. The universities 
were now appealed to for opinions, and were all against 
Reuchlin. Even Paris (August 1514:) condemned the 
Augenspiegel, and called on Reuchlin to recant. Meantime 
a formal process had begun at Mainz before the grand 
inquisitor, but Reuchlin by an appeal succeeded in trans- 
ferring the question to Rome. It is needless to follow 
the -long windings of ecclesiastical process ; judgment 
was not finally given till July 1516 ; and then, though the 
decision was really for Reuchlin, the trial was simply 
quashed. The result had cost Reuchlin years of trouble 
and no small part of his modest fortune, but it was worth 
the sacrifice. For far above the direct importance of the 
issue was the great stirring of public opinion which had 
gone forward. All who loved learning and progress were 
banded together as they had never been before against 
the bigots and the stupid universities ; and all humanists 
felt that the victory was theirs. And if the obscurantists 
escaped easily at Rome, with only a half condemnation, 
they received a crushing blow in Germany. No party 
could survive the ridicule that was poured on them in the 
JSpistolas Obscurorum Yirorum. Reuchlin did not long enj oy 
his victory in peace. In 1519 Stuttgart was visited by 
famine, civil war, and pestilence. From November of this 
year to the spring of 1521 the veteran statesman, whom the 
universal respect felt for his scholarship could not secure 
against the dangers involved in his political relations, 
sought refuge in Ingolstadt and taught there for a year 
as professor of Greek and Hebrew. It was forty-one 
years since at Poitiers he had last spokon from a public 
chair; but the old man of sixty-five had not lost his gift 
of teaching, and hundreds of scholars crowded round him. 
This gleam of autumn sunshine was again broken by the 
plague; but now he was called to Tubingen and again 
spent the winter of 1521-22 teaching in his own system- 
atic solid way. But ho was now in shaken health ; in the 
spring he found it necessary to visit the baths of Liebenzoll, 
and here he was seized with jaundice, of which ho died 
30th June 1522, leaving in the history of the now learning 


a name only second to that of his younger contemporary 
Erasmus. 

The authorities for Rouclilin’s life are enumerated in L. Geiger, 
Johann Reuchlin, 1871, ' which is the standard biography. The 
con trovorsy about tho books of tho Jews is well sketched by Strauss, 
Ulrich von J2i Men. Some interesting details about Reuchlin axe 
given in tho autobiography of Peli.icanus (q.v.), which was not 
published when Geiger’s book appeared. (W. R. S.) 

REUNION, formerly Bourbon, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, belonging to France and considered one of her 
more important colonies. St Denis, the capital, stands on 
the north side in 20° 51' S. lat. and 53° 9' E. long. Physi- 
cally it may be described as the Bouthmost snbaerial summit 
of the great submarine ridge which, running north-east 
by Mauritius, Albatross Island, &c., and curving round 
by the Seychelles, connects with the platform of Mada- 
gascar at its north-eastern extremity. The great submarine 
valley which is thus enclosed between Madagascar and the 
Mascarene-Seychelles ridge has a depth of from 2000 to 
2400 fathoms. In a straight line Rdunion lies 115 miles 
from the east coast of Madagascar ; and Mauritius, with 
which it communicates by optic signalling since 1882, is 
115 miles to the north-east. The island has an area of 
721,314 acres or 1127 square miles. It is usual to regard 
it as divided into a windward and a leeward district by 
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double volcanic action. First there arose from the sea 
a mountain whose summit is approximately represented 
by Piton des Neiges (10,069 feet), and at a later date 
another crater opened towards tho east, which, piling up 
the mountain mass of LeVolcan, turned what was till then 
a circle into an ellipse 44 miles by 31. In the older 
upheaval the most striking features are now three areas of 
subsidence — tho cirques of Salazie, Rividre des Galets, and 
Cilaos— which lie north-west and south of the Piton des 
Neiges and form the gathering grounds respectively of the 
Riviere du MM, the Rivi&re des Galets, and the Rxviire da 
St Etienne. The first, which may be taken as typical, is 
surrounded by high almost perpendicular walls of basaltic 
lava, and its surface is rendered irregular by hills and 
hillocks of debris fallen from the heights. Towards the south 
lies the vast stratum of rocks (150 to 200 feet deep) which, 
on the 26tlx November 1875, suddenly sweeping down from 
the Piton des Neiges and the Gros Morne, buriod the little 
village of Grand Sable and nearly a hundred of its in- 
habitants. A considerable piece of ground, with its trees, 
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crops, and houses practically intact, along with the jwo- 
p /etor s who was seated at his own door, was carried 
a distance of nearly U miles. Along the whoie eastern 
side of the cirque between the village of Salazie and 
Hellbourg is a series of waterfalls issuing at a great 
height from above a vast bank of lava. They are probably 
the overflow of a subterranean basin connected, it may be, 
with the sources, on the other side of the wall, of the Bmero 
du Bras de Caverne. At the source of the Bmfere dn 

the cirque by a narrow and 
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precipitous gorge, is a magnificent sheaf of basaltic 
columns boldly curving out oyer the bed of the torrent. 
Having climbed up the eastern side of the cirque, the 
traveller reaches the well-wooded plain of the Salazesj 
farther east, and separated from it by ridges of rock is tho 
Plaine des Caffres at a height of 5250 feet above the sea, 
aud by a descent of 1500 feet this dips north-eastward 
into the Plaine des Palmistes. The eastern summit or 
Pxton de Fournaise is cut off from the rest of the island by 
two curious enclosures, each about 500 or 600 feet deep. 
The traveller approaching the present craters from the 
west has consequently to descend upwards of 1000 feet 
by two abrupt stages before he begins tbe ascent of tho 
cones. The outer “ enclosure " runs across tho island in 
a north and south direction ; but the inner forms a rude 
kind of parabola with its arms (Bempart du Trembiet on 
the south and Rempart du Bois Blanc on the north) 
stretching eastwards to the sea and embracing not only 
the volcano proper but also the great eastward slope known 
as the Grand Brfile. There are two principal craters, 
each on an elevated cone, — the more westerly, now extinct, 
known as the Bory Crater after Bory de St Vincent, the 
eminent geologist, and the more easterly, simply called tho 
Burning Crater or Fournaise. The latter is partially 
smrounded by an “ Enclosure ” on a small scale with 
precipices 200 feet high. Eruptions, though not in- 
frequent (thirty were registered between 1735 and 1860) 
are seldom serious; tbe more noteworthy arc those of 
1745, 1778, 1791, 1812, I860, 1870, 1881. Basaltic or 
vitreous lavas rich in chrysolite are the usual products, and 
it is hardly possible to conceive of a discharge sufficient in 
volume to overflow the “ramparts” and carry destruction 
to the rest of the island. 1 Besides the Piton des Beiges 
(10,069 feet high), the Bory Peak (8612 feet), and the Burn- 
ing Peak (8294), the principal summits in Reunion are the 
Grand Benard (9490), Morne I/Angevin (7845), and Cim- 
andef (7300). The streams which radiate out in all direc- 
tions from the central highlands are for the most part com- 
paratively small except during the rainy season, when they 
become impetuous and destructive torrents. Hot mineral 
springs are found in various parts of the island : the Source 
, Safezie (discovered in 1831) lies 2860 feet above sea- 
level, has a temperature of 90°, and discharges 200 to 220 
gallons per hour of water impregnated with bicarbonate 
s . od f’J ?, ^bonates of magnesium and lime, iron, Ac.: 
that of Cilaos (discovered in 1826) is 3650 feet above the 
sea wath a temperature of 100°; and that of Mafate 2238 
feet and Sr . At the first there are a military hospital 
and a group of dwelling houses and villas. 

V ertically Bunion may be divided into five zones. The 
S° r T”u me z , 0Q e contains all the towns and most of the 
vdlages,btuit on the limited areas of level alluvium occurring 
aj intervals round the coast (128 miles). In the second! 
which lies between 2600 an d 4000 feet, the sugar plants! 
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tions make a green belt round tho island and country houses 
abound The third zone is that of the forests ; the fourth 
that of the plateaus, where European vegetables can bo 
cultivated; and above this extends tho region of tho 
mountains, which occupies more space than anyof tho others. 

The following statements in regard to climato refer more partial- Climate, 
larlv to the lower zones. The year divides into two seasons— that 
of heat and lain from November to April, that of dry and more 
bracing weather from May to October. 

According to observations taken nt St Denis between 1SG3 nml 
jg70, aud reduced to sea-level, the mean monthly temperature 
varies as 


follows • January, 80° *3 G \ 1 cliniarj*, 80 *3Gj M^rclv, 

80° '12 ; April, 78“-C2; May, 75°;30 ; June, 72^53; July. ,1 '22; 

Ausust. 70°'59 : September, ?1'G ; October, <3*43 ; November, 

7G‘’G2 * December, 78° ‘9- ; nnd tho rainfall was distributed thus; — 

January, fl-2 Inches; February, lO'O ; March, 5'37 ; April, 4 '78 ; 

May 2'D : June, C'l ; July, 0 27 ; August, 17 ; September, 0-80 ; 

October, 1*07; November, 3 09; December, 5* 25; making an 
annual average of 43'$/ inches, falling in 797 days. The prevailing 
winds aro ft om tho south-east, sometimes veering round to tho 
south, and more frequently to the north-cast ; the west winds arc 
not so steady (three hundred nnd seven days of cast to fifty-eight of 
west in the course of tho year). It is seldom calm during the day, 
but there is usually n period of complete repose before the (and wind 
■begins in the evening. Several years sometimes joss without a 
cyclone visiting the island ; at other times they occur more than 
once in a singlo "winter.” From April till October there Is little 
fear of them. That of March 1679 was particularly destructive. 

Tho rn: de marie occasionally docs great damage. On the leeward 
sido of the island the temperature is higher than nt St Duiis. The 
winds are generally from tho west and south-west, and bring little 
rain. Mist hangs almost all dav on the tops of the mountains, 
but usually clears off at night, 'llie mean annual temperature at 
Salazie is 60“ and at the Plaine des Palmistes CI“7- 

The fauna of Reunion is not very rich in variety of species ; it Animals, 
lies midnay between tbe Indian aud tho African type. The mam- 
mals aro a brown maki {Lemur mongo:, Linn.) from Madagascar, 

Plcropus edwardsu now nearly extinct, several bats, a wild cat, tho 
tang or tamcc { Ccntctes sclosus, Dcnn.), several rats, tho hare, and 
the goat. Among the more familiar lmds are the “oiseau dc la 
vierge” (Jfusci;«cto barlonica), the tcc-tcc ( Pratincola sybilta), 

Certhia borbonica, tho cardinal ( Foudia madagasca rirnsi c), various 
swallows, ducks. Arc. Tho visitants from Madagascar, Mauritius, 
aud even India, arc veiy numerous. Lizards and frogs of more than 
ouo species aro common, but tlicie is only one snake known in tlio 
island. Various species of Gobiu *, a native species or mullet, Xestis 
ntprinoidcs, Os/Jironamvs difax, and JDoult* ruptsirir aro among 
tho freshw atcr fishes. 

In tho forest region of the island there is a belt, 4600-5000 feet Vegeta- 
above tho sea, characterized by tho prevalence of Jlambusa atpina ; tion. 
and abovo that is a similar belt of Acacia htlcrophyVa. Besides 
this last the best timber-trees aro Casuarina lalcnfdUa, firtida 
mauriliana, Inibricaria pctiolaris, Hlxodcndron orientalc, Calo- 
phyllum spurinm (red tacamaliac), 2'crminnlia lorbonica, Pitrhia 
sjieeiosa. Tho gardens of tho coast districts display a marvellous 
wealth of flowers aud shrubs, partly 1 '-gathered 

from all parts of tho voild. Fruits . ■ arc— the 

banana, tho coeoa-nut, bread-fruit, . ■ j n ,p 5 , j),e 

caramboia, tho guava, tho litolii, the Japanese medlar, tho mango- 
steca, tho tamarind, tho AbdmoscJtus escutentus, tho cliirimoya. 
the papaya, ie. 

. Sugar,. intioduccd in 1711 by Pierre Pnrat, j s now tho sfnplo crop In- 
in Reunion, a greater proportion of the soil being dc voted to itdustries 
than to all other objects of cultivation. Tim methods employed 
in growing nnd manufacturing aro not up to tl, 0 Mauritius standard, 
nnd since 28,8 tho ravages of the phylloxera have mined many 
of the plantations. In tho 18th century the first place belonged 
to coflco (introduced flora Arabia iu 1715) and to the clo\o tree, 
brought from tho Dutch Indies by Foivre at the risk of his life. 

dueld V iris cu f ! tlva * cd ., on 11 vc .*y scale. Vanilla, intro- 

duced in ISIS, though it occupies only about l.i" 
times produces a crop 


occupies only about 1500 acres, some- 
, .<• from £40,000 to £65. 000. The 

— produce of the sugar crop in tho fi vo years 1873-77 was 

sg»sf jar e "'» 

While potatoes, beans, manioc, sweet potatoes and vnms of Tmnorts 
a considerable amount of fo^, the far more ^ 
important article ncohas to bp imported from India nnd Marla -war 
, ,a a ^° ® cn< ^ castor-oil, wheat, and lard ; Australia Hour aud 

lyres ; aS g Montevhw ; tho f^° “ nd ihls «at. salt fish; Buenos 
and , 1 ilon frvideo ; mules and iiorscs - the United States 

pSpi“. (1 “ rfidy BScd tliran Skont the island), laid, pork, and 
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The complete absence of natural harbours has all along been 
a great hindrance to the commercial development of Bourdon. 
"Whenever a storm is observed to be brewing an alarm gun is fired, 
and the vessels in the roadsteads make off from the dangerous 
irbour. coast. Since 1848 an artificial harbour capable of containing forty 
vessels has been constructed at Pointc des Galets at the north- 
ilway. west corner of the island. The port Is connected by raiLwith La 
Possession on the one hand and with the Riviere des Galets on the 
other, and thus communicates with the railway which was com- 
pleted in 1881 round the coast from St Pierre, bySt Paul, StDenis, 

. &c., to St Benoit, a distance of 83 \ miles. This line is carried 

through a tunnel nearly G£ miles long between La Possession and 
St Denis. 

mi- The windward arrondissement or division of. Reunion comprises 
uncs. the eight communes of St Denis, Stc Marie, Ste Suzanne, St Andre, 
St Benoit, Salazic, Ste Rose, and Plaine des Palmistcs ; and the 
leeward division the six communes of St Paul, St Leu, St Louis, 
St Pierre, St Joseph, and St Philippe. St Denis, tho capital of 
the island, lies on the north coast. It is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre and presents a most attractive appearance from the 
sea. Covering as a commune an area of 37,065 acres, it has a 
population of 30,835 according to the census of 1881, an increase 
of 18,000 since 1837. It has an abundant supply of pure water. 
Though the harbour is only an open roadstead, it has hitherto 
been the most frequented in the island. St Pierre, the chief town 
of the leeward arrondissement, has a communal area of 98,190 acres 
and a population of 27,748. Its artificial harbour, commenced in 
1854 bat afterwards interrupted, and resumed in 1881, has room 
for five or six vessels besides coasting craft. 

’opula- The population was 185,179 in 1872, 183,529 in 1878, and 
ion. 170,734 in 1882. The males are largely in excess of the females 

(97,961 to 72,773 in 1882), owing to the number of agricultural 
labourers introduced from abroad for a term of years. Among the 
-whites bom on tho island an infusion of alien blood is so com- 
mon that in Mauritius the phrase Bourbon white is applied to 
linen of doubtful cleanness; the original settlers frequently married 
Malagasy wives. The name Petits Blancs is in Reunion given to 
a class of small farmers who lead an independent kind of life in the 
upper districts, supporting themselves by their garden-plots and 
hunting. By the beginning of tlio 18tli century tlie number of 
Kegro slaves ill the island was 64,000, four times that of their 
masters ; they were all (to the number of 20,000) emancipated in 
1848, and have gradually acquired a large measure of social equality 
with the creoles. Various elements have been added to the popu- 
lation since the middle of the centuiy — coolies from India in large 
numbers, Africans from tlio east coast, Chinese and Anamites, 
Malays, &c. The immigration of tho Indian coolies is controlled 
by a convention between the British and French Governments of 
date July 1, 1881. ' 

Reunion is usually said to have been first discovered in April 
1513 by Mascarenhas, whose name is still applied to the archipelago 
of which it forms a part ; but it seems probable that it must bo 
identified with the island of Santa Apollonia discovered by Diego 
Fernandes Pereira on February 9, 1507. When in 1638 tho island 
was taken possession of by Captain Gaubert or Gobert of Dieppe, it 
was still uninhabited ; a more formal annexation in the name of 
Louis XIIL was effected in 1643 by Pronis, agent of the “ Compagnie 
des Indes” in Madagascar ; and in 1649 Flncourt, Pronis’s more emi- 
nent successor, repeated the ceremony at La Possession, and changed 
the name from Mascarenhas to Bourbon. By decree of the Con- 
vention in 1793, Bourbon in turn gave place to Reunion, and, 
though during the empire this was discarded in favour of lie 
Bonaparte, and at the Restoration people naturally went hack to 
Bourbon, it has remained the official designation since 1848. 
Between July 8, 1810, and April 6, 1815, the island was in the 
possession of England. It is now practically almost a department 
of France, sends a representative to tlio chamber of deputies, is 
governed by means of laws and not of decrees, and possesses a 
■ council-general and municipal councils elected by universal suf- 
frage. In^the general budget for 1881 the expenditure amounted 
to 6,866,272 francs, including 1,916,143 contributed by the home 
Government; in 3883 the total was 7,468,426, upwards of 3,420,000 
being for communal expenses. 

See, besides the works already mentioned, Dcmnnct, Item. hist. de TAfrique 
ftancalit, 1787; Thomas, Essai de itatistigue de I'Ve Bourbon, 182S; Dejeun do 
la Ilatie, Notice sur Tile Bourbon, 1847 ; 3. Maurnn, Impressions dans un voy. de 
Pai-is is Bourbon, 1850; Halliard, Notes sur file de la reunion, 18CZ: Azdma, 
JIM. de Cite Bourbon, 18(12 ; Ronssln, Album de I’Ve de la Reunion, 18C7-C9, and 
1879 ; an elaborate article in Encyclopedic des Sciences ifedkales ; Dionne, " La 
Rdunlon," In Exploration, 1879. Host maps are based on Halliard’s; one by Paul 
Leperranclie In four sheets was published In 1885 by Dufrenoy. (11. A. W.) 

R$TJS, a town of Spain, in the province of Tarragona, 
is situated at the foot of a chain of hills in a fertile plain 
about four miles from the sea. It is connected by rail 
with Tarragona, 9£ miles to the east, and with Lerida, 
"Sty miles to the north-west. It consists of two parts, the 
old and the new, separated by the boulevard-like Calle 
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Arrabal, which occupies the site of the old wall, some 
vestiges of which still remain : the old town centres in the 
Plaza del Mercado, from which narrow and tortuous lanes 
radiate in various directions; the new dates from about 
the middle of the 18th century, and its streets are wide 
and straight. The public buildings have no special archi- 
tectural or historical interest, but the view from the tower 
of the church of San Pedro is exceptionally fine. Rius, 
next to Barcelona itself, is the most flourishing manufac- 
turing 'centre in Catalonia, the staples, being silk and 
cotton; imitations of French wines are also extensively 
made, and the miscellaneous industries include tanning, 
distilling, and the like. The cotton factories exceed 
eighty in number, and one of them employs upwards of 
six hundred hands. Most of the traffic of R6us passes 
through the comparatively sheltered port of Salou, four 
miles distant. The population of BAub in 1877 was 
27,595. 

The earliest records of Reus date from about the middle of the 
13th century. Its modem prosperity is traced to about the year 
1750, when a colony of English settled there and established a trade 
in woollens, leather, wine, and spirits. The principal incidents in 
its political history arose out of the occurrences of 1843, in con- 
nexion with which the “villa" became a “ciudad" and Generals 
Zurbano and Prim each received the title of count of Rdus. 

REUSS is the name of two small sovereign principali- 
ties of the German empire, with a joint area of 440 square 
miles, forming part of the complex of Thuringian states, 
and consisting, roughly speaking, of two principal masses 
of territory, separated by the Neustadt district of tbe 
dueby of Saxe-Weimar. The more southerly and much 
the larger of the two portions belongs to the bleak moun- 
tainous region of the Frankenwald and the Voigtland, 
while the northern portion is hilly but fertile. The chief 
rivers are the Elster and Saale. About 37 per cent, of 
the total surface is occupied by forests, while 40 per cent, 
is under tillage and 19 per cent, in meadow and pasture. 
Since 1616 the lands of Reuss have been divided between 
an elder and a younger line ( Reuss alterer Linie and Reuss 
jiingerer Linie) of tbe ancient princely bouse. The male 
members of both branches of tbe family all bear tbe name 
of Henry (Heinrich), tbe individuals being distinguished 
by numerals. In the older line tbe enumeration begins 
again when the number one hundred is reached, while in 
the younger house it opens and closes with the century. 
Thus the reigning prince of Reuss jiingerer Linie, bom in 
1832, is styled Henry XIV., and he succeeded his father 
Henry LXVII., born in 1789. The princes of Reuss are 
very wealthy, and their private domains comprise great 
part of the territory over which they rule. In the event 
of the extinction of either line, its possessions fall to the 
other. The troops of Reuss furnish a few companies to 
the seventh regiment of Thuringian infantry. 

Reuss-Greiz, or Reuss altered. Linie, with an area of 
1 22 square miles, belongs to the larger of the two main 
divisions above mentioned, within which it consists of 
three large and several smaller parcels of land, bordering 
on Saxony, Reuss jiingerer Linie, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
and the Prussian exclave of Ranis. The soil is on the 
whole little favourable for agriculture, but cattle-rearing 
is carried on with some success. Ho less than 63 per 
cent, of the inhabitants are supported by industrial 
pursuits, the chief products of which are the woollen 
fabrics of Greiz, tbe capital, and tbe stockings of Zeulen- 
roda, both largely exported. The population of the prin- 
cipality in 1880 was 50,782, of whom only 450 were 
Roman Catholics and 60 Jews. The constitution of 
Reuss-Greiz dates from 1867, and provides for a repre- 
sentative chamber of twelve members, of whom three arc 
appointed by tbe prince, while two are elected by the 
nobles, three by the towns, and four by tbe rural districts. 
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The revenue and expenditure for 1885 were each estimated 
at £36,251, while the public debt in 1884 was £46,886. 

ItEuss-Scmm, or Hedss iChgeber Lixie, with an area 
of 318 square miles, includes part of the southern and the 
whole of the northern of the two main divisions above 
indicated, touching Bavaria on the south and Prussian 
Saxony on the north. The former portion is known as 
the Oberland, the latter as the UnterlantL Owing to the 
fertility of the hinterland, agriculture is carried on here 
with greater success than in Keuss-Greiz, fully one quarter 
of the population being supported by tillage and cattle- 
breeding. The industrial activity is, however, also large, 
supporting one-half of the population. The principal pro- 
duct consists, as in Beuss-Greiz, of woollen goods, and the 
manufacture centres in the capital, Gera, a busy town 
with 27,1 18 inhabitants. A considerable trade is carried on 
in the products of the manufactories, and in timber, cattle, 
and slate. The iron mining of the Oberland is limited by 
the want of sufficient railway communication. Large 
quantities of salt are yielded by the brine springs of 
Heinrichshall. In 1880 Beuss-Schleiz contained 101,330 
inhabitants, including 442 Boman Catholics apd 69 Jews. 
The annual revenue and expenditure for 1885-1886 were 
tabulated at £66,060; the public debt in 1884 was 

The history of Kens. stretches hack to the times when the Ger- 
man emperors appointed voigts, or bailiffs, to represent them ia 
lands conquered from the Sorbs or other Slavonic races. The 
forefathers of the present — 
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treason. This monstrous sentence was commuted by King 
Frederick William XU. of Prussia to imprisonment for 
thirty years in a Prussian fortress. Beuter accepted his 
fate calmly, and he had need of all his courage, for during 
the next few years he was taken from one Prussian fortress 
to another, in each of which he was kept in close confine- 
ment. In 1838, through the personal intervention of the 
grand-duke of Mecklenburg, he was delivered over to the 
authorities of his native state, but on condition that he 
should still he a prisoner. The next two years he spent 
in the fortress of Domitz. In 1840 to his great joy he 
was set free, an amnesty having been proclaimed after 
tbe accession of Frederick William IV. to the Prussian 
throne. 

Although Beuter was now thirty years of age, he went 
to Heidelberg to resume his legal studies; but he soon 
found it necessary to return to Stavenhagen, where he 
aided in the management of his father’s farm. During 
his imprisonment he had studied many works on agricul- 
ture and on the sciences related to it, and he was able to 
make good use of the knowledge he had thus obtained. 
After his father’s death, however, he was compelled by 
want of capital to abandon fanning, and in 1850 he 
settled as a private tutor at the little town of Treptow in 
Pomerania. Here he married Luise Kunze, the daughter 
of a Mecklenburg pastor. They had been betrothed 
when Beuter was at Stavenhagen, and their union proved 
to be one of uninterrupted happiness. 

At Treptow he had to work hard as a private tutor for 
small pay, but in the evenings he found time to amuse 
himself by wnting, in Platt Deutsch, in prose and verse, a 
number of tales and anecdotes. This collection of nds- 
cellames was published in 1853 in a volume entitled 
Lauren nnd Jttemels. The book contains many lively 
sketches of manners in North Germany, and it was received 
with so much favour that Beuter was encouraged to make 
~ tUMS S ^erature. Fortunately he decided to go 
f , ln S3 Platt Deutsch. There are so many abstract 
attpmnf t German that few writers succeed in the 
attempt to use it as a vehicle for the powerful utterance 
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Higli German, but this work is of slight importance in 
comparison with the series of stories which he had already 
begun, and by which he was to establish his fame as one 
of the foremost writers of his age. To this series he gave 
the general title Olle Kamellm. The first volume, Zwei 
Lustige Geschichte, published in 1860, contained Woans 
ik tau 'ne Fru kamm and Ut de Franzoseniid. Ut mine 
Festungstid (1861) formed the second volume ; Ut Mine 
Stromtid (1864) the third, fourth, and fifth volumes; and 
Dorchlduchting (1866) the sixth volume. Woans ik tau 
1 ne Fru kamm is a bright little tale, in which Reuter 
tells, in a half serious half bantering tone, how he wooed 
the lady who became his wife. In Ut de Franzosentid 
he undertook a more difficult task, which enabled him 
for the first time to do full justice to his genius. The 
scene is laid in and near Stavenhagen (Platt Deutsch, 
Stemhagen) in the year 1813, and the principal complica- 
tions spring from the disappearance of a Frenchman, 
which gives rise to suspicions of foul play. In this 
powerful tale the characters are depicted by means of a 
few bold and rapid strokes, and our interest in them is 
heightened by the fact that their personal fortunes are 
associated with the great events which at the beginning of 
the 19th century stirred the heart of Germany to its 
depths. Ut mine Festungstid is of less general interest 
than Ut de Franzosentid, but it is not less vigorous either 
in conception or in style. It contains a narrative of 
Reuter’s hardships during the term of his imprisonment, 
and it awakens sympathy all the more effectually because 
it is brightened by many a gleam of kindly and humorous 
feeling. Ut mine Stromtid is by far the greatest of 
Reuter’s writings, and ranks with the most famous master- 
pieces of modern fiction. He records few incidents which 
might not happen in the lives of ordinary men and 
women, yet he never loses his hold over the imagination 
of his readers, so full of vitality are the characters of his 
story, and so deep is his insight into the enduring facts of 
human nature. The most original character in the book 
is Brasig, an eccentric old bachelor, fond of gossip and 
apt to interfere too much in the affairs of his neighbours, 
but humorous, loyal to the core, and coming out most 
brightly when his good qualities are put to the severest 
test. There is a touch of romance, too, in this simple 
and genial nature, for he retains to the last his love for the 
woman who had fascinated him in his youth, and is 
always at hand to serve her when she needs his help. 
Another powerfully conceived character is Havermann, a 
man of solid and serious judgment, calm and undemonstra- 
tive, of sterling rectitude, and revealing at the great crises 
of life infinite depths of love and pity. Equally attractive 
in their own way are the good pastor and his wife, who 
bring up Havermann’s daughter, Louise, in their quiet 
parsonage; and we come to know intimately every 
member of the pleasant household in which Havermann’s 
frank and comely sister (whom Brasig secretly loves) is 
the central figure. In this great book Reuter displays 
imaginative power of the highest order in the expression 
of every mood and passion within the proper range of his 
art ; and he fails, or at least does not perfectly succeed, 
only when he deals with characters belonging to classes he 
had never had an opportunity of studying closely. As in 
■ Ut de Franzosentid he describes the deep national impulse, 
in obedience to which Germany rose against Hapoleon, so 
in Ut mine Stromtid he presents many aspects of the 
revolutionary movement of 1848. He shows little sym- 
pathy with some of the most characteristic aspirations of 
the period, but in many passages he indicates by slight 
but significant touches the strength of the forces which 
had begun to make for social as distinguished from merely 
political reorganization. 
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In 1863 Reuter transferred his residence from Heubran- 
denburg to Eisenach; and here he died on the 12th 
June 1874. In the works produced at Eisenach he did 
not maintain the high level of his earlier writings. 
Dorchlduchting, although it contains some striking passages, 
lacks the freshness and spontaneity of the other tales of 
the series to which it belongs ; and admirers of his genius 
found little to interest them in Die Montechi nnd Capuleti 
in Konstantinopel, which he wrote after a visit to the 
Turkish capital. 

Reuter is the most realistic of tlie great German writers. To 
tlie dreamers of the romantic school he has not the faintest resem- 
blance, nor does ho ever attempt to describe ideally perfect 
characters. The men and women of Iris stories are the men and 
women he know in the villages and farmhouses of Mecklenburg, 
and the circumstances in which ho places them are the circum- 
stances by which they were surrounded in actual lifo. His fidelity 
to facts is as exact as that of the Hutch school of painters, and, 
like them, he thinks nothing too minute for Iris use, if by small 
details he can give variety and animation to his pictures. But he 
does not merely glide over the surface of lifo ; ho penetrates to the 
inmost springs of feeling, and in simple peasant folk finds char- 
acteristics which in his hands become types of universal qualities. 
The sources of tears and the sources of laughter he touches with 
equal ease ; but, while his humour is sometimes rather extra- 
vagant, his pathetic passages are always marked by perfect truth 
and delicacy. His description of the death of the old pastor in Ut 
mine Stromtid is one of the gems of modem literature, nnd the 
scene in which Brasig dies, holding the hand of the woman ho 
has loved all his life, is in a different way not less impressive. 
Reuter's only serious defect as an artist is that ho fails to main- 
tain the duo proportion between the different parts of Iris stories. 
If an idea attracts him, he cannot resist the temptation to unfold 
its full significance, whether or not it is in organic relation with 
his scheme as a whole. To somo extent, however, the reader is 
compensated for these interruptions by happy strokes of humour 
which would have been rendered impossible had Reuter forced 
himself to adopt a more rigid method. 

Reuter's Sdmmtltche TTerte In thirteen volumes (edited hr Ad. Wildbrandt) 
were published In 18G3-G8. To these were added In 1875 two volumes of Jftzdi- 
gelatte ne Schrifltn , with a biography ; and in 1878 a comedy, Die drei Zanghunse. 
See Glngnu, Fritz Reuter tmd Seine Dichlungen, 18GC; Ebert, Frtti Reuter, 1874; 
and Zell, '• Fritz Reuter," In Unscre Zeit, 1876. (J. SI.) 

REUTLINGEN, a manufacturing town of Wiirtemberg, 
situated in a fertile and pretty district on the Ecbatz, an 
affluent of the Neckar, near the base of the Achalm, 
and 20 miles to the south of Stuttgart. It is a quaint 
but well-built town, with numerous picturesque houses 
and a fine Gothic church of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
overtopped by a lofty spire. The tanneries of Reutlingen 
are extensive, producing large quantities of leather ; and 
its other industrial products are very multifarious, includ- 
ing cotton, woollen, and knitted goods, lace, ribbons, hats, 
shoes, paper, machinery, hardware, and lime. To fruit- 
growers Reutlingen is interesting as the seat of a celebrated 
pomological institute, while the Christian-socialist refuges 
of Pastor Werner are widely known in philanthropic 
circles. In 1880 the town contained 16,609 inhabitants, 
of whom 809 were Roman Catholics and 44 Jews. 

Reutlingen was made a free imperial town by Frederick II. in 
1240, and was unflinching in its loyalty to the emperors of his line. 
It successfully resisted a siego by Heinrich Raspe, the rival of 
Conrad IV., and in 1377 its citizens defeated Count Ulrich of 
Wiirtemberg at the Achalm. At a later period Reutlingen became 
a member of the Swabian League, and_ it was among the first 
Swabian towns to embrace the Reformation. It was annexed to 
Wiirtemberg in 1802. 

REVAL, or Revel (Russian Revel, formerly Kohjiuaii ; 
Esthonian Tallina), a seaport of Russia, capital of Esthonia, 
is situated in a bay on the southern coast of the Gulf of 
Finland, in 59° 27' N. lat. and 24° 45' E. long., 230 miles 
west of St Petersburg by rail. The city consists of two 
parts — the “Domberg” or “Dom,” which occupies a hill, 
and the lower town on the beach — and is surrounded 
by pleasant suburban houses with gardens. The “Dom” 
contains the castle, where the provincial administration 
has its seat, and- the slopes of the hill are covered with 
the well-built houses of the German aristocracy. It has 
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its own administration, separate from that of the lower 
town. This last retains a medieval character, with 
narrow tortuous streets and high tile-roofed houses often 
enclosing largo storehouses within their thick walls. 
Reval has more interesting antiquities than any other 
town of the Russian Baltic provinces. The old church of 
St Nicholas, built in 1317, contains many antiquities of 
the old Catholic times and old German paintings, _ of 
which a Dance of Death is especially worthy of notice. 
It contains also the graves of Holstein Beck and of the 
Due do Croy, who was denied burial for his debts, and 
whoso mummy, dressed in velvet and fine lace, was exposed 
until 1862. The "Domkircho” contains niany interest- 
ing shields, as also the graves of the circumnavigator 
Kruscnstem, of Pontus-dc-la-Gardic, Henry Matthias, Karl 
Horn, the. The church of St Olai, first erected in 1240, 
and often rebuilt, was completed in 1840 in Gothic style ; 
it has a bell tower 429 feet high. Tho oldest church is 
tlio Esthonian, built in 1219. Water is brought from 
Lake Jarvitkyla by an aqueduct. Tho pleasant situation 
of tho town, surrounded by beautiful parks, attracts in 
summer thousands of people for sea-bathing. 

Tho population of Reval has increased rapidly since it lies 
been connected by rail with St Petersburg and with Baltic 
Port, 30 miles distant; it reached 50,490 in 1881, against 
27,325 in 1867, of whom one-third arc Germans, the re- 
mainder Esthonians, with a few Russians and Jew& Nearly 
15,000 inhabitants belong to tho Greek Church. The 
manufactures are not important, but trade grows steadily. 
In 1882 the exports (grain, spirits, «5sc.) were £1,746,244, 
tho imports (coal, iron, chemicals, &c.) £6,858,247. In 
1882 lleval was visited by 5S9 foreign ships (291,450 
tons), mostly English, German, and Scandinavian, and by 
802 coasters (103,000 tons). It has regular steam com- 
munication with St Petersburg, Helsingfors, Konigsberg, 
&c. 

Tho Iiich Silurian crag now known as Domborg was early 
occupied by nn Esthonian fort, Lindnnissa. In 1219 or 1233 tho 
Danish Jang Wnldomar II. erected there a strong castle and 
founded tho first church of tho Holy Ghost. In 1228 tho castle 
was tnfcon by tho Livonian knights, hat nine years htcr it relumed 
to tlio Danes. About tho samo time Liibcck and Bremen 
JS^f t l 3 , 8C r 0d th , OT ° lmdcr , tbo Protection of tlio castle, and 
tb^ttlement sMabeeama an important seaport of tho Hanseatic 
„ ^ " ns . fortiM early in tlio 14th century, and in 1343 

soid Hofnl - til ° rc ''°h?! 1 Esthonians. Wlctnnr IIL 

sdilr d Erthoma to the Livonian knighthood for 19,000 

solution In*' b .f 0,, £ cd to tlio knighthood till its dis- 

Sw«lW. l-.Jivm vvf E f thotna md RovnI surrendered to tho 
fcticcusli King Lrfk XVI. A great conflagration in 1433 tho ucsti- 

Pfttknll miprnn.iAfMi.i 5* Z V, . . in 1710 tho commandor 
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historically wo can trace and comprehend its author’s por- 
tion much better than wo can, for instance, the theology of 
Paul. But all interpretations not strictly historical must 
bo excluded. The cthico-spiritualistic, rationalistic, and 
dogmatic explanations, such as were first attempted by the 
Alexandrine theologians, are fatal to the understanding of 
tho book, as are also tho explanations drawn from church 
history which wore first put forward by mediaeval sects. 
To see with Hongstenberg "demagogy ” in “Gog and 
Magog" (xx. 8), to identify “ Apollyon ” (ix. II) with 
“Napoleon," or in antichrist to detect tho emperor or 
the pope or Mohammed or Luther or Calvin — these 
interpretations arc not a bit worse than those which turn 
the book into a compendium of morality or dogma wherein 
is set forth by means of imagery and allegories tbc triumph 
of virtue over vice or of orthodoxy over heterodoxy. The 
justification of tho interpretation which explains tho book 
entirely in the light of tho historical circumstances attend- 
ing its origin and of tho views current amongst primitive 
Christians follows, above all, from observing that as e 
literary production tho Revelation of John is by no means 
unique, but bolongs to a class of literature (comp. 
ArocAiYrTic Liteuatitee, vol. ii. p. 174) which then had 
a very wide currency amongst tho Jews, and the numerous 
remains of which even tho most orthodox theologians do 
nob hesitate to interpret by the help of the history of the 
time. The apocalyptic literature, in tho strict sense of the 
word, began with the Jews in tho 2d century B,c, ; in fact 
it developed as an aftergrowth of tho prophetical literature, 
from which it differs less in kind than in degree. For 
more than three centuries it had- sought to revive tho 
drooping spirit of tho people by revelations of a near future 
when, after one last dreadful onset of a hostile world, 
Jah veil would appear in the person of His Messiah to con- 
quer the nations of the world and to set up the kingdom 
of glory for Israel Every time tho political situation cul- 
minated in a crisis for the people of God tho apocalypses 
appeared stirring up the believers. In spirit, form, plan, 
and execution they closely resembled each other. Their 
differences sprang only from tbc difference of tho times, for 
every apocalyptic writer painted the final catastrophe after 
the modal of the catastrophes of his day, only on a vaster 
scale and with deepened shadows. They all spoke in riddles; 
that is, by means of images, symbols, mystic numbers, forms 
of animals, &c., they half concealed what they meant to 

reveal, The reasons for this procedure arc not far to seek : 

(1) clearness and distinctness would have been too profane 

only the mysterious appears divine ; (2) it was often danger- 
ous to be too distinct. Tho apocalyptic writers in their 
works supplied revelations on aU possible questions, but 
their principal achievement was regularly a revelation of 
the history of mankind in general and of tho people of 
Israel m particular; in their most essential features the 

ar ° '■ ■“ It is characteristic of 

XriEKP'P'V ' • * der falso names, being 
attributed to tho most celebrated persons of the Old 

nameToTliaSf lT f H r P oss “ s «P°calypses under the 

TT ?* ntcd in } hQ rcs P ccth '° "orbs ns 

tTawnffc wiS if™ pe T n > n ? d Porting their readers 
to await with hope and patience the coming of tho 

0 jTiiv U r a ’ r ‘ ho contains o brief' summary 

SdtatSh ST«' rla ?*. W »' nominal and 
enamg uith that of the actual author, in order that Hip 

kra'lEl' t" 8 I™* of 11,0 Prophecy lias already 
books of the old prophets, but they are painted in 
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heightened colours on an ampler canvas. “The imagery 
is alivo with the burning breath of the East; a luxuriant 
fancy sacrifices beauty to boldness and sets proportion at 
defiance ; all that is sweet and human yields to all that is 
monstrous and repulsive. A flow of metaphors, an inter- 
minable personification of abstractions, animates these 
strange creations with the weird and awful life of some 
fantastic resurrection scene. At the same time none of the 
descriptions are clear and intelligible j the outlines of tbo 
pictures melt and fade away' in tremulous lines despite 
the coarseness of the material on which they are drawn.” 

As Jesus Christ had promised to come again, the 
Jewish expectations of a Messiah who should he revealed 
continued unabated among many of Ilis di«cip!cs; that 
which as Jews they had hoped from the first and only 
advent they now deferred till the second. True, the 
kingdom of God which He had promised did not tally 
with the materialistic hopes of the people, but on the 
other hand He had not infrequently Himself employed the 
figurative language of the prophets and apocalyptic writers; 
and, after He had left the earth, many sayings borrowed 
from the Jewish apocalypses were put in His mouth by a 
vitiated tradition. 1 In the expectations of Christians of 
the 1st century spiritual and material elements were 
strangely blent. Hence not only were the Jewish 
apocalypses, the genuineness of which no one doubled, 
read in the Christian communities and transmitted to the 
Gentile converts, but soon there appeared new apocalypses 
written by Christians. IVe cannot wonder at this, for all 
conditions favourable to the production of such writings 
were to be found in the churches also; above all, men 
were conscious of po-c.— iug the spirit of prophecy in a 
far fuller measure than ever before, and this spirit 
necessarily manifested itself not only in signs and wonders 
but also in revelations and predictions. Of llio Christian 
apocalypses written between 70 and 170 A.l>. only a very 
small portion is known to us; for the later church viewed 
them ns dangerous and got rid of them. Even of the 
apocalypse of Peter, written in the 1st century and 
regarded as canonical in .some provinces as late as the 3d, 
only a very few fragments have come down to us. 2 But 
the great Apocalypse which bears the name of John lias 
been preserved. It is to its reception into the canon that 
w'e owe the preservation of this precious, indeed unique, 
monument of the earliest Christian times. 

Form, Content t, and Purpose , — If wo leave out of view 
chapters i. to iii. the Apocalypse of John docs not differ very 
materially in form from the Jewish apocalypses; but 
undoubtedly its arrangement is better, and its execution 
simpler and grander, and therefore more tasteful. 3 In its 
contents, however, the distinction between this Christian 
apocalypse and its Jewish fellows is marked ; for, while 
the latter have not and could not have any actual know- 
ledge of the Messiah whom they promise, the Apocalypse 
of John centres round the crucified and risen Jc.->u«., the 
Lamb that was slain. The author knows whom he and 
the Christian community have to expect; to him Jesus 
Christ is the alpha and the omega, the first and the Inst ; 
he is the Lord of the world and of history. And this faith 

1 £.(/., the saying of Jems handed down by I’apias in Iren. v. 33 ; 
compare with it Apoc. HanuJt, 29. In the eschatological speeches 
of Jesus reported by the synoptical writers there is no doubt that 
sayingi. are introduced winch are derived not from Jesus but from tho 
Jewish apocalyptic uniters Bee the discussions in Wciffenbach, Tier 
WiaUrhun fUgrdantx Jew, 1873, 

8 Sea Ililgenfeld, Alev. Test, extra Can. rccept., fasc. iv. 

8 The literary value of the Apocalypse of John in inueli higher than 
that of any of the Jewish apocalypses. Tho author possessed the 
art of keeping his readers enthralled and excited from first to last ; by 
x suitable arrangement ho has really reduced his motley material to 
order, awl by skilful dcsciiption lie lias contrived to make even the 
repulsive cndttr iblc 
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gives to the Apocalypse of John a tone of assured con- 
fidence and hope such as is not to bo found in the Jewish 
apocalypses. On the other hand, however firm and sure the 
Christian faith of the author appears, he was still com- 
pletely hide-bound in tho old forms; it is really a case of 
new wine in old bottles. But this very circumstance 
gives to the book its peculiar charm, for in no other early 
Christian writing are new and old to be found so com- 
pletely mingled as in this. Tho author’s attitude towards 
the world and the state is still entirely tho Jewish attitude 
of surly hate — this disciple of the gospel ha3 not yet 
learned that we are bound to love our enemies ; but his 
attitude towards God and his view of the value of a man’E 
own works show no longer the Jewish but the new 
Christian belief, for ho sees God in Christ, he lias accepted 
the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins through tho blood of 
the Lamb, and regards himself as a priest and king before 
God. Hence too he lives and moves no longer in tho law 
but in tho prophets and tho psalms. From them, 
especially from tho prophets Ezekiel, Zechariah, and 
Daniel, he borrowed most of his imagery and symbols. 
What lie has done in his book is to create a great apoca- 
lyptic painting or rather a drama worked out in different 
acts. Impatient longing for the end, a deep abhorrence 
of the heathen state, a firm faith in Christ and His second 
coming, a minute and painstaking study of the old 
prophecies — these are the sources from which the descrip- 
tion of the future are drawn. The purpose is the same 
as that of all apocalypses — to confirm and strengthen the 
little family of believers in their patience, their courage, 
and their confidence, by pointing out that the sufferings 
of the time will last but a brief span and that the present 
troubles arc already the beginning of that end when 
sorrow and suffering will in a moment be transformed into 
glory unspeakable. 1 

Tiic revelation proper begins with iv. 1, — tlio first three 
elnptr rs forming an introduction (the seven letters to tlio seven 
churches of Asia Minor, which are prefixed, arc maikcd by poeti- 
cal beauty and power of language). The future is written in a 
book with seven seals, which tho Lamb opens one after tho other 
(iv., v.). The opening of each seal brings a plague upon the 
earth (vi. ). Be fora tho seventh seal is opened, tlio church of tho 
latter days is itself scaled that it may bo preserved harmless from 
tlio assaults of tho powers of hell (vii.). At the opening of tho 
seventh seal seven nngcls with trumpets appear on the scene, each 
of whom blows a trumpet-blast as a prclnuo to new horrors on tho 
earth (viii., ix.). With tho sixth trumpet tho preliminary judg- 
ments are nt an end (lienco tho episode, ch. x.). Tlio judgment 
proper begins with tho fall of Jerusalem (xi.). Then tho seventh 
trumpet sounds as tho signal for tho last dread horrors and for 
tlie final judgment of tho world and of all wickedness. Tins is 
preceded, however, by a description of the preservation of tho 
church of the loiter days (xiL), forming one of those pauses in tho 
narrativo which give tho reader breathing timo nncl relievo tho 
liorror of tho description by the introduction of scenes of peace 
and words of comfort. The power of tho world that opposes 
Christ (the Roman empire) is described along with all its devilish 
accomplices (xiii. ), and (xiv.) its destruction is by anticipation bet 
forth m figures. Tlio seven angels follow with tho seven vials of 
wrath, which are poured forth and represent the beginning of the 
final catastrophe (xv., xvi.). This final calastroplio, involving tho 
imperial city, tho antichristian emperor, his governors, and, last 
of all, tho dovil himself, is described in xvii.-xx. 3,— xix. 11 sq. 
forming tho climax, when Christ himself appears on a whito horse 
and vanquishes nil his foes. Tlio devil is chained in the bottom- 
less pit for a thousand years ; during this timo tho saints of tho 
latter days— not all bcliovers— reign with Christ* After tlio dovil 

* The way in which the author lias given expression to this practical 
purposo by means of scenes and images reveals tho great artist. 

* Tills idea, germs of which are to ho found in tlio Jewish apo- 
calypses, is easily explained when wo remember that two different 
views of the resurrection and of the future kingdom prevailed amongst 
tho Jews. According to tho ono view- only favoured persons, accord- 
ing to the other every one would rise from tho dead ; according to 
tho ono viow tho future kingdom would havo only a limited duration, 
according to tlio other it would be eternal, In tho Revelation of John 
tho two suppositions are combined. 
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forth. In sxii. 6-21 several epilogm® may bo detected. 

TTnitu and Integrity. — The a 150 '' 0 analysis mil have 
shown die essential unity of the book. The more ntten- 
tively ire scan the connexion of the descnphons witU ea 1 
other the more clearly do we perceive ^ e 

artistic and systematic arrangement, of the book. This s 
completely overlooked by those who fancy that » flic 
seven seals, the seven trumpets, the seven vials of wrath, 
the whole course of the judgment is simply repeated in 
ever new imagery. Leaving all other objections out of 
account, this supposition is refuted by the simple obserwi- 
tion that the author has not merely placed the different 
scenes side by side but has linked them together m such 
a way that each scene follows as a consequence from the 
scene before. A correct perception of the plan of the 
bonk farther negatives the opinion of older scholars and 
of Toiler in modem times ( Die Entstehmg der Apolytypsc, 
18S2) that the hook consists of different parts by different 
authors. 1 But it is probable enough that the work has 
been interpolated and touched up in various places 
(certainly in i. 1-3) ; and several verses of the cpiloguo 
(xsik 6-21) are not by the author of the book, ns indeed 
the language itself is sufficient to prove. Unless we are 
utterly deceived, the book underwent systematic if not 
very radical revisions oven before the middle of the 2d 
century. 2 To the additions then made belong, amongst 
others, the famous words (six. 13) mu xocAiyrai to oroga 
avrov 6 Aoyos tow Otov, which do not fit into the passage. 
An exact investigation of the extent of the alterations and 
additions would be a very useful work. 3 

Language . — The language is more Hebraic than that of 
any other Sew Testament book. The author thought in 
Hebrew and wrote in Greek. Eat the gross violations of 
Greek grammar are not to be explained from ignorance. 
“ In the language of the Apocalypse there is nothing of the 
bungling and happy-go-lucky style of a beginner ; indeed 
it bears the stamp of consistency and purpose." The 
author writes, c.g, x^P K Ka ‘ dpyvrj d— o o S»« k<« 6 yr mu 6 
*PX < V tcro? dro rail’ brra uroi/aaron’ . . . Kai irrb 'lycrov 
Xpurrav, bfiapTvs, 6 witrror (i. 4, 5), although ho lias shown 
in a hundred passages that he knew very well the rales 
yhich he has here broken. He most have deliberately 
intended to break them in order to give to the words of 
his greeting a certain deration and solemnity. Of course 
only to a foreigner could it have occurred to employ those 
means for this end. 

Author's Standpoint . — That the book is not written by a 
disciple of the apostle Paul, that its author is filled with 
Jewish hatred and abhorrence of the heathen state, that in 
other ways traces of the Jewish spirit crop up here and 
there in the Apocalypse, is beyond question. But many 
critics, especially the so-called Tubingen school, as well as 
Kenan, Mommsen, and others, hare gone still farther; the 
author of the Apocalypse, say they, was an Ebionito and a 
decided opponent of the apostle Paul. In support of this 
hypothesis, which they put forward as if it were an 


i See Thcol. Zit.-Zcituny, 18S2, No. 24. 
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established truth, they appeal chiefly to the following 
observations : — (1) in ch. vii.only H 1,000 Jews arc scaled, 
therefore the author regarded only bom Jews as full 
members of the Messiah’s kingdom; consequently (ver.Dsg.) 
the multitude wliicli is not numbered forms n wider circle, 
viz., tho proselytes, who arc not counted and also not 
sealed, and arc therefore of lower rank ; (-) m «—m. the 
author displays the greatest abhorrence of those wire eat 
meat which has been offered to idols and who practise 
“fornication”; by these none but dw-njilcs of 1 mil can bo 
meant; (3) in xxi. 14 tho author speaks only of twelve 
apostles, and thereby undoubtedly excludes Paul; (I) the 
author praises (ii. 2) tlio Ephesians became they have 
found the false apostles to be hare and have rejected 
them, hut by these false n^tles only Paul could be 
meant; <f») the author cannot conceive (si. 1, -) that the 
temple at Jerusalem should ever Ik* destroyed, and proves 
by this how much lie himself still clung to the temple 

warship. , . , . , , 

The jioint in dispute is of the highest importance for 
the proper understanding of the history of primitive 
Christianity. If the Tubingen school is right, the 
Pauline epoch was followed in Asia Minor by nn Ehionitic 
epoch, and in this case Catholicism may very well lie tlio 
product of n compromise between Paulinisin and Jewish 
Christianity. But on this very point it can be clearly 
shown that the Tiibingen school is in the wrong ; for the 
nhovo arguments amount to nothing. 

(1) The I2s - 

terpreted nllcg 
respect of nationality . 
interpretation is the only possible one, l'cean«e (o) in xiv. 3 it 
is sanl of tho 141,000 that they are fought from the earth, nixl 
because (6) besides the 144,000 who arc sealed no one survives the 
horrors of the last time. IVe must not overlook the fact that in 
eh. vii. two entirely different virions are. presented, which nrc not 
to be fused into a* single vision: the 141,000 are on earth, the 
unnumbered multitude (vcr. 0 1>].\ are wot a Mtpjdetnmt of these 
144,000, but are already in heaven and renre'-ent the sum of all the 
children of God from the beginning. Tlius, if tho 141,000 were 
exclusively Jews, in tho last time there would fo no Christian nt nil 
from among tho heathen ; that is, no heathen would fo saved. lint 
that this is the author’s meaning not even tho Tubingen critics can 
maintain. Thus tho "twelve tribes” are to bo understood allegori- 
cally. As Abraham is the father of nil believers, so nil folicve rs 
make up tho nation of the twelve triln-.s. (2) The polemic against 
the eating of meat offered to idols and against "fornication” is not 
peculiar to the author, hut is to be found in several rarlv Christian 

.. — ii. .• i. _ ; it .1 . _ l !i L _ 




comlutcd tlio rating of meat offered to idols The rule inentifuica 
in Acts xv. 20 may really have focn made between !>$ and 70 A.W., 
and may have been a condition or intercourse Ik- tween Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, After that time it gradually prevailed nil over 
Christendom. (3)^ In the ideal description of tlio new Jerusalem it 
would have been impossible for the author to sj'eak of thirteen 
afiostlcs. (4) Tiio plural aviaroXot (ii. 2) shows that l’anl is not 
meant, and the comparison with ii. 0 and iii. 2 makes it probable 
that Jewish emissaries are intended. But, apart from this, we see 
better than heretofore by the newly discovered Ttaehinrt of the 
Ajwllcs that tho name “apostle ’’ was not confined to the twelve 
njrtostles find Paul. If the author had wished to express abhorrence 

... “ c not have done It more obscurely titan he lias done 
it tn it. 2, (5) Tho author rays expressly (xxi. 22) that he saw no 
teinplo m the new Jerusalem, "for the lioru is her temple anil the 
Lamb ; hence ho felt that the temple worship was no longer 
nccrtcct to satisfy his roli'rious wants ; in excepting the temple 
buddings from the universal destruction (xi. 1) he follows n Jewish 
notion, to winch m 3ua heart he has oliraily risen superior. 

Tbo arguments to prove the EbionTtism of the Apoea- 
ljpso are therefore insufficient; rather, we should say, the 
Apocalypse shows us a Christianity free from the law, freo 
from national prejudices, universal, and yet a Christianity 
which is quite independent of Paul. It is this that consti- 
tutes the high importance of tho book. The author speaks 
not at all of the law- — tbo word does not occur in his work; 
e looks for salvation from the power and grace of God and 
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Christ alone, and knows that to be clean a man must wash 
his robes in the blood of the Lamb : nowhere has ho made 
a distinction between Gentile and Jewish Christians ; in 
this respect he is even more liberal than Paul, for Paul 
believes in a continued preference accorded to tho people 
of Israel, while our author knows of no such thing; 
in his view preference is given only to tho martyrs and 
confessors of tho latter days ; they alone shall reign with 
Christ a thousand years ;* the people of Israel, so far as it 
has rejected Christy is to our author simply a “ synagogue 
of Satan ** (ii. 9 ; iii. 9). In this respect it. clearly appears 
that the author of the Apocalypse has cast aside all national 
religious prejudices. 2 Accordingly to him Jesus is not the 
Messiah of the Jews— of this there is no mention in the 
l, P ok — but tho Saviour of tho world, the Lord of heaven 
and of earth, tho disposer and director of history. Tho 
Ohristology of tho Apocalypse is nowhere Ebionitic. ; 
rather it stands midway between that of Paul and that, of 
the Fourth Gospel, and* is more elevated than tho former : 
Christ is made almost equal with God and lias tho same 
predicates and names as God. s 

The Apocalypse teaches us that oven in the apostolic 
ago tho conceptions of Paulinism and Ebionitism do not 
explain everything ; it is neither Paulino nor Ebionitic. 
It shows us that at the close of tho apostolic age there was 
a Christianity winch was free from the law and universal, 
and yet continued to adhere to Jewish modes of expres- 
sion ; it shows us that it. was possible to think and feel like 
a Jew in politics, and yet. in religious thoughts and feelings 
to bo evangelical and superior to all earthly limitations. 
These, however, aro glaring contradictions winch could not 
last But. tho fact that in tho Apocalypso wo possess a 
document exhibiting these contradictions imparts to tho 
hook its high importance. From Paul’s epistles we can only 
learn how a great mind has worked its way from the 
letter of the law up to freedom; from tho Apocalypse we 
can learn how from tho Jewish fusion of religion, nation- 
ality, and politics thousands wero gradually led upwards 
to tho gospel, and wo can further learn that the step from 
tho premises to the conclusion is ono of tho hardest- to take. 
Tho author of tho Apocalypso 1ms in many points not yet 
drawn the conclusions. 

Bate and Historical Position , — All impartial scholars 
are now agreed that in chapters xiii. and xviii. of tho 
Apocalypso wo must look for the key to tho comprehension 
of the "book as well as to the question of tho date of its 
composition. That tho beast (xiii. 1 sq . ; xvii. 3 sq.) is 
tho lloman ompirc, that tho soven heads aro seven 
emperors, that the woman (xvii. 8-9) is tho city of 
Home, that- tho ten horns (xiii. 1 ; xvii. 3, 12 sq.) arc 
imperial governors — all this is now hoyond dispute.' 4 Also 
it is sottled that a Homan emperor will bo tho antichrist, 
and that tho author abhorred nothing so much ns tho 
worship of tho emperor. IIouco it is very probable, and 
lias been maintained by Mommsen especially on good 
grounds, that tho second beast (xiii. 11) is meant to 
describo tho imperial representatives in tho provinces, 
especially tho Homan governors in tho Asiatic continent. 
Finally, almost, every ono regards tho year G4 as tho 
terminus a quo of the composition of tho book, iuasmuch 
as tho bloody persecution of tho Christians in Homo (xiii. 


i observe that in bis brief description of tlio millennial (eh. xs.) 
tho author neither speaks of tho Jowish people nor introduces any 
grossly material conception. This is tlio strongest proof that lie was 

not nn Ebionito. . 

• Compare also xi. S, where Jerusalem is callod Sodom and 

Christologlcal conceptions and formulas which occur in tho 
book are not always consistent. This is not, however, in itself a proof 
or interpolation. 

■* Dttstordieck alone regards tho ten horns n3 emperors, 


7 ; xvii. 6 : xviii. 20-24) is presupposed in the narra- 
tive. 5 

But, while scholars aro at one on these points, they 
§till differ on the question of tho person of antichrist. 
The ono side affirm that the author regarded Nero returned 
from the grave as antichrist (so Ewnld, Liicke, Do IVetto, 
Credner, Kouss, Yolckmar, Mommsen, Henan, itc,) ; tho 
other side deny this (so "Weiss, Diisterdieck, Brnston, 
ibc.), and try to identify antichrist, either with Domitian 
or with an emperor not defined. But the grounds on 
which they combat the former hypothesis arc of little 
moment That the antichrist of tho Apocalypso is Nero 
returned to life results from tho following considerations : — 

(1) In eh. xiii. S it is said that ono of the heads of tho beast 
roeeived a deadly wound but was afterwards healed to tho astonish- 
ment of tho woil’d. Now if it is settled that tlio beast is tlio Roman 
empire, and that by the heads are designated tho emperors, the 
statement is only applicable to Kero, in whoso death it is well 
known that the 'people did not believe, many persons expecting 
that ho would return from the East.* (2) In xvii. S, 11 ono head 
is identified with tho whole animal, and of tho animal it is said 
that “it was and is not and wilt come again,” meaning that tho 
eighth head is not a new one hut ono of tho seven. From this it 
necessarily follows that in tho author's view tho antichrist will bo 
an emperor who has reigned oneo already and who represents tho 
whole wickedness of tho empire (tho beast) concentrated and 
embodied in himself ; hilt this can only bo Nero, for of no other 
emperor was tho report current in tho empire that he would como 
again, and no emperor but Nero had instituted a petseention of tho 
dliristinns. (8) In xiii. IS it is said that tho number of tho beast 
— that is, according to tho Hobrow art of Gennitria, the sum of tho 
numerical values of tho letters of his name— is tho number of a 
man, and is 666. Down to 1S35 this saving was a riddle which no 
man eonhl read, though Iren am s (v. SO) had attempted an explana- 
tion : ho thought of Teitan, Evantlies, Lateinos. lint in 1S85 
Fritrselie, Benary, Eeuss, and Ilitaig discovered simultaneously 
that the numerical values or tho words IVTl “IDP (“Emperor 
Neron *’) -=>100+00+ 200 + 50 + 200 + 6 + 50 -= 666. Tho old variant 
616 must be regarded as a confirmation of this explanation, for 616 
is- VH (“'Emperor Nero ”). It may certainly appear strange 
that the calculation is mado according to tho numerical valno of tlio 
Hebrew letters, whilo tlio book is written in Greek ; but, as there 
is no doubt that tlio author lias thought as a Semite from first to 
last, it is not surprising that lie 1ms set forth liis grcnt secret in 
Hebrew letters (comp. 'AMiwyeSiSr, xvi. 16), _ (4) Down_to tho 5tli 
century it was bolievcd by Western Christians that Nero would 
como again and bo tho untichrist or liis precursor. r In tho East 
also this belief can bo shown (sco tho Sibylline oracles) to liavo still 
existed in tho 2d century. 

Fop these four reasons it is cortain that tho author of 
tho Apocalypso believed that Nero would como again, and 
regarded him as tho antichrist. IIo wrote under tho 
impression of tho story current in tho East that. Noro had 
gono to tho Pnvtlnans and would return with them to 
reclaim his empire. 

Henco tho Apocalypso was written after tho summer 
of G8 A.t)., s but tho question still remains whether it was 
written under Galba or Vespasian or Bonritian. Most of 
tho ' scholars who accept iao right explanation of tho 
antichrist suppose it to have boon wit ton undor Galba ; 
tho beginning of Yespasinn’s roign is preferred by Liicko 
(whoso earlier opinion was different), Block, Boluner, and 
also Diisterdieck and Weiss ; Mommsen upholds tho later 
years of Vespasian; but tlio old tradition of tho church 

* The statement of Epiphanius (/far., li. 12) that tho Apocalypse 
was written under Claudius is untenable. 

8 Brnston refers tlio wounded lie.nl to Osar ; but what could 
have induced the author to mention ami put in tho foreground an 
event which bad taken place about one hundred years before 1 

r See the Carm. Apolog. of Comniodian ; tho commentary of 
Victorians on tho Apocalypse ; Lactantius, De Mort. Persce., 2 ; 
Martin of Tours in Snip. Sovcrns, Dial, ii. 14 ; Sulp. Sew, Chron., 
ii. 2S, 29, &c. 

* Against Brnston, who supposes that it was written between 64 
and 6S a.d., by reckoning tho emperors (xvii. 10) from C«sar, and 
hence taking tho reigning emperor to bo Nero. But Bruston is thus 
compelled to reject the explanation that tho returned Nero is tho 
antiehrist, and lio cannot account for tho mention in tho Apocalypse 
of numerous martyrs at Rome. 
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represents — , . h - This tradition rests w 

tovratds the clo^e .<• ? * Trenffius, 1 but bas ruet 

?• 3 ! It Tt is tbe only case in tlie whole range of 
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circumstances it appears Xtlw 

written under Galba, that is, that rue con 


Apocalypsewas ^ttenunder from tliis time, 

but tbaMhe seventeenth chapter was afterwards revised 
in the last* years of the reign of Vespasian, about /5- 
79 Now itm to be remembered that Irenxus asserts 
most exnlicitlv that it was revealed in the last years of 

»■•• —a h*n too hast r » setting aside the fcgj uj vhen tliere is internal evidence that tbe book 

- l ’ . — Further exact investigation of tbo 


was 

adduced 

argument. The Apocalypse is cogiuzantof the flight i of 
the Jewish Christians into the country beyond Jordan 
towards Pella (ch. sii.) ; it expects the ^rtml destruction 
of Jerusalem in tbe immediate future.- But this very 
expectation as well as the confidence that the temple 
would remain uninjured shows that at that time city and 
temple were still standing. Hence, as ch. xL was written 
before August 70, most critics, assuming that the whole 
book dates from one and the same time, conclude that 
it was composed under Galba,— that is, between autumn 
6S and spring 69. In their view the five emperors who 
have fallen are Augustus, Tfberins, Claudius, Caligula, 
and Kero, therefore the reigning emperor is Galba, 3 and 
the reason why the author does not make antichrist (the 
returning Nero) immediately succeed Galba is a wish to 
carry on the number seven, and because “ even a prophet 
owes some consideration to the powers that be”; bnt he 
allows this unknown successor only a short reign, and then 
comes the returned Nero and the end of the world. 4 
Lastly, these critics point to the fact that a false Nero 
appeared immediately after the death of the real Nero 
(Tacitus, Hwf., ii 8,9). This position is very strong, bat 
there are two objections to it, — in the first place, it is 
uncertain whether Galba should be included in the list of 
emperors at all — so eminent an authority as Mommsen is 
against including him, and reckons Vespasian as the sixth, 
and, secondly, tbe author of the Apocalypse thinks of a false 
Nero who will ally himself with the Partbians (see ch. ix. 
and elsewhere). Therefore his false Nero appears not to 
be that of Tacitus, but the one who in the last years of 
Vespasian found a following in the Euphrates district and 
was acknowledged in the reign of Titus by King Artabanus, 
who prepared to restore him at Pome by force of arms, 
but was at last surrendered by the Parthians, about 88, 
to Domitian (so Mommsen ; compare Persia, voL xviil p. 
603). On this view the Apocalypse was written about 
75-79. Thus we see that we have here two discrepant 
calculations (autumn 68 to spring 69; about 75-79); 
each has much in favour of it, but also at least one strong 
argument against it : — against the first calculation there 
is the argument that the false Nero who best suits the case 
did not appear til] about 75, while against the second cal- 
culation there is the argument that according to ch. xi. the 
destruction oi Jerusalem had not yet taken place. 3 In these 

3 „ : V ivoK&v-Zit oi rrpb veAXoS xporou iupuBy, 
tKK0. v X ittv M T7!I fotripesytrea i, rpls re'Aej rijs Oepmarov 
^PX 11 ! 5 * 

•JmoHi"** f nd a years iu -> 14, xiil 5 are taken 

in them Aj0caIyrS4 of ^ «4 no deeper weaning Is to he sought 

IS sSmS."* 1 * Etah “ Vl ^ as ^' /- «*'- Tkcol., 

bat Henan (Anfechrist), 

Ti>s new that the Apocalypse was written Ween the spring of 
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afterwards underwent revisions under 'Vespasian, about 
75-79, and perhaps in Doimtian’s reign of terror, about 
93_96 (compare what has been said above on the unity 

Place of Composition — Authorship . — That the Apocalypse 
was written at some place on the west coast of Asia Minor 
has never, so far as known to the present writer, been 
doubted by any critic of note. , , , • 

The tradition of the church ascribes the Apocalypse to 
the apostle John, 0 and the Tubingen school 1ms felt bound 
in this case to agree with tradition. Within the last 
twenty years or so the question has been numb complicated 
by being mixed up with the question of the origin of the 
Fourth Gospel ; all, however, agree that the book was 
written by a born Jew. At present tbe following views 
are maintained: — (1) the Gospel and the Apocalypse of John 
are by the apostle John (Ebmid, Hcngstcnberg and his 
school, Hofmann and his school, Kliefotb) ; (2) tire- Gospel 
is by an unknown author, the Apocalypse is by the apostle 
John (Barer, Schwegler, lvostlin, Hilgenfeld); (3) the 
Gospel is by the apostle John, the Apocalypse is by a man 
called John, the otherwise known presbyter, who had no 
wish to be taken for the apostle (Liicke, Bleek, Ewald, 
Credner, He Bette, Neander, Renss, Hustcrdieck, Keim, 
Holtzmann, 4-c.) y (4) the Apocalypse is by another John, 
one of the apostle’s disciples, who afterwards received the 
tacit approval of the apostle, so that the Revelation passed 
iu the church as a work of the apostle (Renan) ; (5) the 
Apocalypse was foisted on the apostle John without his 
knowledge (Vojckmar, Ac.), Of these views the first and 
fourth may be summarily dismissed, the latter because 
Renan has not brought forward even the shadow of a proof, 
the former because the differences between the Apocalypse 
and the Gospel in language and opinions are too great to 
allow’ us to suppose that tlie books are by the same author.® 
It is true that on the other hand both writings have much 
in common, nay, even that there is a profound affinity 
between them, but this only proves that their authors 
lived in the same country, and were to some extent subject 
to the same intellectual influences. Even Base, who 
formerly thought it possible to refer Gospel and Apocalypse 
to the apostle John (see his work, Die Tiibinger Schttle, 
1855), has renounced this view. But what is to prevent 
ns from ascribing at least the Apocalypse to the apostlo 


69 and August 70, hence in the beginning of Vespasian's reign, 
has least to recommend it. Some of the critics who have maintained 
it are timeh biased. Thus Dustenlicck regards the sixth emperor 
(xvii. 10) os Vespasian, the seventh, who is to remain for only a 
short time, as Titus, and the eighth as Nero. But, ns the booh was 
written, according to Diisterdieck, shortly before 70, it follows that 
' 1 we hare here a prophecy which definitely announces certain historical 
events beforehand,” Thus the claim of the Apocalypse to be an actual 
prophecy is justified, though only jn one terse. 

I So Justin ; see Ilictl. c. Tryph., 81. 

‘ Some of these scholars also deny that the Gospel is by Jolm, 

.. This was observed by Dionysius of Alexandria fin Euseb., If. A’., 
va. 2»). 
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John t Certainly the external testimony is very good, 1 the 
doubts entertained by the Alexandrians, by Eusebius, and 
by Byzantine theologians as to the apostolic authorship of 
the book have not much weight, the book being little to 
their mind, and the substance of the Revelation would in 
many respects suit John Boanerges. But the following 
considerations speak against the apostle John as author : — 

(1) the so-called “ Alogi ” (Epiph., Heer ., li.) denied that j 
the work was by the apostle, and declared that it came 
from Corinth and hence was a forgery; but the Alogi 
were in Asia Minor about 160 and their negative, if 
not their positive, evidence has therefore great weight ; 2 

(2) the author of the Apocalypse does not style himself an 
apostle, and nowhere does he designate himself as a per- 
sonal disciple of Jesus or as an eye-witness; (3) the 
author speaks (xxi. 14) in such an objective way of the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb that it is scarcely credible that 
he himself belonged to them; (4) the descriptions of 
Christ in the Apocalypse are psychologically scarcely intel- 
ligible on the assumption that they were written by a per- 
sonal disciple of the Lord. On these grounds we must say 
that, though not quite impossible, it is very improbable that 
the apostle John was the author of the Apocalypse. But 
not less improbable is the supposition that the real author 
wished to pass for the apostle John and fathered the work 
on him. It is true that amongst the Jews apocalypses 
were fathered by their authors on famous men ; but the 
fraud is always very patent. But in this case the name of 
John occurs only four times (i. 1, 4, 9 ; xxii. 8), and in the 
whole book there is nothing that reveals the author’s 
intention to pass for the apostle John. And we have 
further to remember that, according to trustworthy evi- 
dence, the apostle John was still living at the time in Asia 
Minor. It is at least improbable that another dweller in 
Asia Minor should have fathered a book on him under his 
very eyes. 

In these circumstances only one hypothesis seems left 
— that started by the Alexandrians in order to get rid of 
the inconvenient authority of the Apocalypse — that the 
book is from the pen of another John in Asia Minor, 
namely, the presbyter. But, though this hypothesis has 
had much acceptance in our time, it is far from probable ; 
for — and here Zahn and Renan are right — the existence of 
a conspicuous presbyter John in distinction from the 
apostle is very uncertain. The Apocalypse, as the tradi- 
tional text of the first chapter now runs, is certainly not 
the work of any ordinary person of the name of John : it is 
by a John who enjoyed the highest consideration in the 
churches (see i. 1, 4). If besides the apostle John there 
was no second John who possessed such authority in Asia 
Minor in the 1st century, and if it is impossible that the 
Apocalypse can be the work either of the apostle John or 
of a literary forger, the only supposition left is that the 
name of John was interpolated in the las} revision (after 
the death of the apostle John). Observe once more that 
this name occurs only in the first verses of the first chapter, 
and in a verse of the last. No hypothesis solves the pro- 
blem so well as this. Whether originally a different name 
appeared in i 9, and how ch. i. gradually arose, are ques- 
tions into which we cannot enter here. In this difficult sub- 
ject absolute certainty is unattainable, but the supposition 
that the Revelation was written by an unknown Christian 
of Asia Minor, and that the name of John is a later addition 

1 Appeal, however, must not he made to the fact that according to 
tradition the apostle John was banished to Patinos, and that the 
author of the Apocalypse says of himself (i. 9), “ I was in the isle that 
is called Patinos for the word of God,” for the traditiou is based on the 
Apocalypse, and, what is more, on a misunderstanding of it. 

2 Prom Eusebius, If. E., iii. 28, 1 many have assumed that the 
Roman prcshyter Caius (about 200 A.D.) was of the same opinion as 
the Alogi, hut this is improbable. 
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in order to ascribe the Revelation to the apostle John, 
labours under fewer difficulties than any other that has 
hitherto been started. That, thus introduced, John is not 
expressly designated as apostle need not surprise us, for at 
the beginning of the 2d century every one in Asia Minor 
knew who “John the servant of God” was. The epistles 
also with the heading "the elder” are meant to bo 
regarded as written by the apostle John, although they do 
not contain the title apostle. 8 

Authority in the Church. — The Apocalypse, which as 
early as the time of Justin and Papias enjoyed a high re- 
putation as the work of the apostle John, was admitted 
into the canon of the New Testament (see Murat, fragm., 
Irenseus, Tertulliah). In the West it has always been 
retained in the canon, but in the East it was discredited 
through Montanism, and the spiritualistic Alexandrians who 
gave the tone threw more and more doubts upon -it, so that 
towards tbe end of the 3d century it began to be omitted 
from tbe New Testament. Eor nearly a thousand years 
the Apocalypse was not recognized by the majority of tbe 
Greek Church as a canonical book (and hence it is that 
we possess so few ancient Greek MSS. of the Apocalypse), 
but, as no formal condemnation was pronounced against it, 
the book was never suppressed, and regained its footing 
towards tbe end of the Middle Ages, the Greek Church 
following the example of the Latin. At present the 
Apocalypse forms part of the New Testament all over 
Christendom, and rightly so, for it is one of the most 
instructive -documents of early Christianity. Narrow or 
dogmatic spirits, it is true, will never be able to value it 
aright, and will therefore either reject it or seek to correct 
it by false interpretations. 

Literature. — Liicke, Versuch drier vollstandigcn Einlcitung in 
die Offenb. Joh., 2il ed., 1852 ; comp, the introductions to tho * 
New Testament by Renss, Credner, Bleek-Mangold, Hilgcnfeld, 
Davidson, &c. ; Gebhardt, Der Lchrbcgriff der Apok., 1873 ; Renan, 
L’Antcehrist, 1873; Mommsen, Rom.. Gesehichte, v. p. 520 sq. 
Commentaries by Ewald, 1828, 1882 ; Do Watte, 1848, 1862 ; 
Hengstenberg, 1861, 1863 ; Ebrard, 1859 ; Dfisterdieck, 1865 ; 
Yolckmar, 1862 ; Bleek, 1862 ; Lange, 1871 ; Fuller, 1874 ; 
Kliefoth, 1874-75 ; Bisping, 1876. Schneckenburger, Dc Falsa 
Neronis Fama, 1846; Weiss, “Apokal. Studien,” in Studicn it nd 
Kritiken, 1868, i. ; Braston, Le chiffre 666 ct Thypolhlse du 
retour de Niron , 1880 ; Boelimer, Verfasser u. Abfasmngszcit der 
joh. Apoc., 1855; Hilgenfeld, “Nero der Antichrist,’’ in Zeil- 
schrift /. wissensch. Theol., 1869, iv. ; Hildebrnndt, "Das rcim. 
Antichristenthum zur Zeitder OfFenb. Joh.,” in Zeitschr. f. wiss. 
Theol., 1874, i. ; Ronsch, “ Gematrisches zu Apoc. xiii. 18,” 
in Zeitschr. f. xoiss. Theol., 1873, p. 258 sq. ; Tilting. Theol. 
Quarlalsehr., 1872, i. ; Hausrath in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, i. p. 
153 sq. (A. HA.) 

REVERSION, See Remainder. 

REVIVAL OE LEARNING. See Renaissance. 

REWAH, the principal native state in Bdghellchand, 
under the political superintendence of the Bdghelkhand 
and Central India Agencies. It has an area of about 
10,000 square miles, and lies between 22° 39' and 25° 12' 
N. lat., and between 80° 46' and 82° 51' E. long.; it is 
bounded on the N. by the British districts of Banda, 
Allahabad, and Mirzapur in the North-Western Provinces; 
on the E. by Mirzapur district and by native states in 
Chutia-Nagpur ; on the S. by the districts of Chhatisgarh, 
Mandlaj and Jabalpur in the Central Provinces ; and on 
the W. by other native states of Bhdgelkhand. Rewah 
state is divided into two well-defined portions. The 
northern and smaller division is the plateau lying between 
tbe Nflimnr range of hills and that portion of the Vindhyas 

3 The view here put forward as to the author of the Apocalypse is 
further recommended by its agreement with the general history of early 
Christian literature in the church. Originally writings derived their 
authority from the nature of their contents, afterwards from their 
author. When writings by obscuTe persons were intended to attract 
attention, it was necessary to pass them off under the names of celebri- 
ties : see Hamack, Die Lehre der IS Ajicstd, p. 106 sq. 
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known as Binjb, which overlook the valley of the Ganges. 
This plateau i for the most part cultivated and ^eU 
neooled * the soil varies from a nch black loam to 
sandy laterite ; but in the greater part of this area good 
land predominates, and rich harvests both of hhanf and 
rahi crops are generally obtained. Water is plentiful, a 
the country is full of large tanks and reservoir^ which, 
however, are not used for irrigation purposes; the only 
system of wet cultivation which has any favour with the 
villagers is that of bandhs, or mounds of earth raised at 
the lower ends of sloping fields to retain tho ram water 
for some time after the monsoon rams cease. Hie Bewail 
plateau is reported to possess every natural advantage anil 
the whole of its area could be brought under rich culti- 
vation. The country to the south of the Kaimur Hills 
comprises by far the largest portion of the state; hut 
here cultivation is restricted to tho valley between the 
hills and the Sone river, and to a few isolated patches m 
scattered parts of the wild and magnificent forest wastes. 
Eewah is rich in minerals and forests. Operations lately 
undertaken to determine the extent of its coal fields have 
proved highly successful. Until very recently Itcwnli 
possessed no roads to speak of or means of internal com- 
munication; hut good progress is now being made, and 
by this means it is anticipated that the state will soon 
develop its rich resources. The principal river is tho 
Sone, which, receiving the Mahftuadi from the south, flows 
through the state in a north and north-easterly direction 
into Mirzapur district ; another important river is the 
Tons ; bnt none of the rivers are navigable. The average 
rainfall at Rewah is about 574 inches. 

The population of the state in 18S1 was 1,305,124 (055,182 
males, 650,942 females); Hindus in the samo year numbered 
971,788, Mohammedans 31,107, and aboriginals 302,107. Tho 
Inhabitants of Kewah arc reported to be a singularly simple, 
pleasant, and well-disposed race, and they greatly appreciate the 
efforts which are now being made to benciit them. Tho revenue 
of the state in 1882-83 amounted to £110,946, of which the land 
contributed £71,798. The chief town is Kewah, situated in 
24° 31' 30" N. lat and 81° 20' E. long., and containing in 1S81 a 
population of 22,016. 

Tho state came under British influence in 1812, when the first 
formal treaty was made with Jai Sinli Deo , by which lie was 
acknowledged as ruler of his dominions and was brought under 



firming the first and defining more clearly 
British Government. The administration of Bewah is now entirely 
m the hands of the British owing to tho death' of the maharaja 
Raghuratf Sinh and the succession of his infant son. 

REYNOLDS, Sie Joshua (1723-1792), English por- 
trait-painter, was horn at Plympton Earl, in Devon- 
shire, on July 16, 1723. He was educated by his 
father, a clergyman and the master of tho free grammar 
school of the place, who designed his son for the medical 
profession. But the boy showed a distinct preference 
tor painting. Be was constantly copying the plates in 
llryden s Plutarch, and Gat's Emblems , and poring over 
Jonathan Richardson's Treatise on Art. At the ago of 
eight, aided by the instructions in The Jesuit's Perspective, 
he made a sufficiently correct drawing of the Plympton 
schoolhouse, which greatly astonished his father. It was 
at length demded that the lad should devote himself to art, 

under n a 41 h8 P t ? ceeded London to study 
sW 3°, Hudsoi J> a ™ ed »ore artist, a native of Dovon- 
2; ko n w ,Wl» in the metropolis os a portrait 

acauiS’3h renia,ned With Hudson for 0i % two 
Re cSft Si T auT* aptitude the technicalities 
where, settling nf Pi Returned to Devonshire, 
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ness on both sides. Hudson introduced him to the artists' 
club that met in Old Slaughters, St Martin's Lane, and gave 
him much advice ns to his work. Reynolds now painted 
his nortraits of Captain Hamilton, father of the marquis 
of Abercorn, of Mrs Field, of Alderman Tracey, now m the 
Plymouth Atliemcum, and of the notorious Miss Clmulcigli, 
afterwards duchess of Kingston. To this period, or per- 
haps to one slightly later, is referable the artists excellent 
oval bust portrait of himself, which was included in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition of 1SSL At Christmas 
174G lie was recalled to Plympton to attend the last hours 
of liis father, nfter whose death lie again established him- 
self, now with two of Ills sisters, at Plymouth Dock, where 
ho painted portraits, and, as he lias himself recorded, 
derived much instruction from nn examination of some 
works by William Gandy of Exeter, whose broad and 
forcible execution must have been an excellent corrective 
to the example of Hudson’s dry and hard method. 

Meanwhile tho pleasant urbanity of manner which dis- 
tinguished Reynolds throughout life had been winning for 
him friends. lie had wade tho acquaintance of Lord 
Edgcumbe, and by him was introduced to Captain (after- 
wards Viscount Kcppcl), who was to play nn important and 
helpful part in tho career of the young painter. Kciqiel wns 
soon made aware of Reynolds's anient desire to visit Italy ; 
and, as he had just been appointed to the command of the 
Mediterranean squadron, he gracefully invited the artist to 
accompany him in his own ship, the “Centurion.'' The 
offer was gladly accepted. While Kcppcl was conducting 
his tedious negotiations with the dey of Algiers, relative 
to the piracy with which that ]*otentnto was charged, 
Reynolds resided at Port Mahon, the guest of the governor 
of Minorca, painting portraits of the principal inhabitants ; 
and, in December 17-19, he sailed for Leghorn, and thence, 
with all eagerness, made his way to Rome. 

He has confessed that his first sight of the works of 
Raphael was a grievous disap]>oi:itim-nt, and that it 
required lengthened study before lie could appreciate the 
correctness and grace of the master. By the dignity and 
imagination of Michelangelo lie was deeply impressed ; 
to tho end of life the great Florentine remained for 
Reynolds the supremo figure in art ; his name was con- 
stantly upon his lips, and, ns he had wished, it was the last 
that ho pronounced to the students of the Royal Academy. 
Of the influence of Correggio, of his sweetness of expression, 
of his method of chiaroscuro, we find frequent traces in tho 
works of Sir Joshua, especially in his paintings of children ; 
but after all it was from the Venetians that the English 
painter learned most. His own strongest instincts were 
towards richness and splendour of colour, and in theso 
qualities ho found unsurpassable examples in the produc- 
tions of Titian and Veronese. 

Whilo in Rome he avoided, as far ns possible, tho 
temptation to spend his time in copying specific jnctures, 
which he considered “a delusive kind of industry," by 
which tho student satisfies himself with an appearanco of 
doing. something, and falls into tho dangerous habit of 
imitating without selecting." Ilis method of becoming 
acquainted with the old masters, and of assimilating their 
excellences, was by diligent examination and comparison, 
aided by studies of general effect nnd of individual mrts. 
His knowledge of tho Roman art treasures was dearly 
purchased. V bile working In the corridors of tho Vatican 
ho caught a severe cold, which resulted in tho deafness 
that clung to him for tho rest of Ins life, and rendered 
neccssarj the car-trumpet which he used in conversation. 
tH-SS* r f™ C of two >’ cars in ttome, Reynolds, in 
Fin™ !? e v £ • < ° 2 ’ T n , 1 fout montbs itl Siting Farms, 
Sf/r n i ’ *\ Ctl ! CC ’ . nnd other important cities of Italy; nnd, 
after a brief stay m Devonshire, lie established himself ns 
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a portrait painter in St Martin’G Lane, London, -whence 
he afterwards removed to Great Newport Street, and 
finally, in 1760, to Leicester Square, where he continued 
to paint till his death. 

His first reception on his return was hardly a favourable 
one. Hudson called to see his productions and told 
him, “Reynolds, you don’t paint so well as when you 
left England.” Ellis, another accepted portrait painter 
of the time, who had studied under Kneller, exclaimed, 
“ This will never answer. Why, you don’t paint in the 
least like Sir Godfrey,” — adding, as he abruptly left the 
room, “ Shakespeare in poetry, Itnellor in painting.” The 
verdict of the public, however, was all on the side of the 
young innovator. Lord Edgcumbe played the part of 
the generous patron, and exerted himself to obtain com- 
missions for. his protegd, of whose ability the portraits 
which he now produced — of the duchess of Hamilton, 
the countess of Coventry, Lord Holderness, and especially 
of his old friend Keppel — were sufficient guarantee. The 
artist’s painting-room was thronged with the wealth and 
fashion of London, “ with women who wished to be trans- 
mitted as angels, and with men who wished to appear as 
heroes and philosophers ” ; and he was already afloat upon 
that tide of prosperity which never ebbed till the day of 
his death. Various other artists contested with him for 
popular applause. First the Swiss Liotard had his 
moment of popularity; and at a later period there was 
Opie, and the more formidable and sustained rivalry of 
Gainsborough and of Romney ; but in the midst of all, 
then as now, Reynolds maintained an admitted supremacy. 
And, if the magic of his brush brought him crowds of 
sitters, his charm of manner gathered round him numerous 
friends. During the first year of his residence in London 
he had made the acquaintance of Dr Johnson, which, 
diverse as the two men were, became a friendship for life. 
To him Burke and Goldsmith, Garrick, Sterne, Bishop 
Percy, and, it seems, Hogarth, were before long added. 
At the hospitable dinner table of Reynolds such distin- 
guished men enjoyed the freest and most unconstrained 
companionship, and most of them were members of the 
“ Literary Club,” established, at the painter’s suggestion, 
in 1764. 

In 1760 the London world of art was greatly interested 
by the novel proposal of the Society of Artists to exhibit 
■their works to the public. The hall of the society was at 
their disposal for the purpose ; and in the month of April 
an exceedingly successful exhibition was opened, the pre- 
cursor of many that followed. To this display Reynolds 
contributed four portraits. In 1765 the association 
obtained a royal charter, and became known as “The 
Incorporated Society of Artists”; but much rivalry and 
jealousy was occasioned by the management of the various 
exhibitions, and an influential body of painters withdrew 
from the society, and proceeded to consider the steps that 
should be taken in order that their corporate existence 
might be recognized. They had access to the young king, 
George HL, who promised his patronage and help. In 
December 1768 the Royal Academy was founded, and 
Reynolds was elected, by acclamation, its first president, 
an honour which more than compensated for his failure to 
obtain the appointment of king’s painter, which, the pre- 
vious year, had been bestowed on Allan Ramsay, a more 
courtly but more commonplace artist. In a few months 
the king signified his approval of the election by knighting 
the new president, and intimating that the queen and 
himself would honour him with sittings for portraits to be 
presented to the Academy. 

Reynolds was fitted for his new position no less by his 
urbane and courteous manner and by his wide general 
culture than by his eminence as an artist. With unwearied 
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assiduity, with unfailing tact, he devoted himself to 
furthering the interests of the new Academy. It was at 
his suggestion that the annual banquet was instituted. 
To the specified duties of his post he added the delivery 
of a presidential address at the distribution of the prizes, 
and his speeches on these occasions form the well-known 
“discourses” of Sir Joshua. Expressed as they are 
with simple elegance and perspicuous directness, these 
discourses alone would bo sufficient to entitle their author 
to literary distinction; indeed, when they were first 
delivered, it was thought impossible that they could bo 
the production of a painter, and Johnson and Burke have 
been credited with their composition, in spite of the 
specific denials of both, and of Dr Johnson’s indignant 
exclamation — “Sir Joshua, sir, would as soon get me to 
paint for him as to write for him ! ” 

In the unwearied pursuit of his art, and in the calm 
enjoyment of his varied friendships, Sir Joshua’s life 
flowed on peacefully and happily enough. He was too 
prosperous and successful an artist altogether to escape 
the jealousy of his less fortunate and less capable brethren, 
and he suffered in this way sometimes, especially from 
the attacks of Barry, a painter who lived long enough 
to regret and, so far as he was able, to rectify his 
fault. In 1784, on the death of Ramsay, Reynolds was 
appointed painter to the king. Two years previously he 
had suffered from a paralytic attack ; but, after a month 
of rest, he was able to resume his painting with unabated 
energy and power. In the summer of 1789 his sight 
began to fail ; he was affected by the gutta serena, but the 
progress of the malady was gradual, and ho continued 
occasionally to practise his art till about the end of 1790. 
His last years were embittered by a most unfortunate 
disagreement with the Royal Academy, relative to the 
appointment of a professor of perspective. Under the 
impression that there was a conspiracy against him among 
the various members, he signified his intention of leaving 
the presidential chair, a resignation which he was after- 
wards induced to withdraw, and his final discourse was 
delivered on the 10th December 1790. He was still able 
to enjoy the companionship of his fri&nds, and he exerted 
himself in an effort to raise funds for the erection of a 
monument in St Paul’s to Dr Johnson, who had died in 
1784. Towards the end of 1791 it was evident to the 
friends of Reynolds that he was gradually sinking. For a 
few months he suffered from extreme depression of spirits, 
the result of a severe form of liver complaint, and on the 
23d February 1792 this great artist and blameless gentle- 
man passed peacefully away. 

Reynolds's first discourse deals with the establishment of an 
academy for the fine arts, and of its value as being a repository 
of the traditions of tho best of bygono practice, of “ tho principles 
which many artists have spent their lives in ascertaining.’ In tho 
second lecture the study of the painter is divided into three stages, 
— in the first of which he is busied with processes and technicalities, 
with the grammar of art, while in tho second he examines what 
has been done by other artists, and in the last compai-es these 
results with nature herself. In the third discourse Reynolds treats 
of “tho great and leading principles of tlio grand stylo”; and 
succeeding addresses are devoted to such subjects as “Moderation,” 
“Taste,” “Genius,” and “Sculpture.” The fourteenth has an 
especial interest as containing an appreciative but discriminating 
notico of Gainsborough, who had died shortly before its delivery; 
while the concluding discourse is mainly occupied with a panegyric 
on Michelangelo. 

The other literary works of tho president comprise his tlireo 
essays ill The Idler for 1759-60 (“ On the Grand Stylo in Painting,” 
and “ On tho True Idea of Beauty ”), his notes to Du Fresnoy's Art 
of Fainting, his Remarks on tlic Art of the Low Countries, his 
brief notes in Johnson’s Shakespeare, and two singularly witty and 
brilliant fragments, imaginary conversations with Johnson, which 
were never intended by their author for publication, hut, found 
among his papers after his death, were given to the world by bis 
niece, the marchioness of Thomond. 

But the literary works of Reynolds, excellent as these are, wero 
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never weary of impressing on younger artists, t 
a man’s whole time, even were it Ion — ‘ l — 1 
tus utmost energy. The unceasing 
assiduity which form the recurrent L 

found the most complete illustration ™.™. . — 

it down as a distinct principle that each fresh portrait to which 
he set his hand should excel the last, and no effort was wanting 
to realize this aim. In his search for perfection he would paint 
and repaint a subject ; when a visitor assed how a certain portion 
of the infant Hercules had been executed, he replied, '"How can 1 
tell ! There are ten pictures below this, some better, some worse,” 
A method like this contrasts curiously with the swift certaintv 
” ’ ” practice, but it must be ’ 
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wonder is tliat the picture did not crack Ivrncath the brush !" and 
I are prepared for such a sight of the vani-hing ghr^ts of niaxt-'r- 
picccsas was afforded by so many works in the Itcj nnJdi Exhibition 
at the Grosvcnor Gall try in IfSf. Onr only cnjisibitin.-j lies in 


Gainsborough's 
tions of Bevnol 


HitM emit, (.VI 

"“•* — , ui,, ,, ■ m m, «■ confes_-ed that the pnoduw- 
hare au abiding charm that is wanting in the 
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exquisite but slighter and more maanered work of his great riral 
In range, too, of snbject, as well as of method, the art of Sir Joshua 
has by far the wider reach. “How various the man is,” said 
Gainsborough once, after he had been examining the president! 
portraits hung in an Academy exhibition ; and the remark gain' 


objection that 1. . 

die before the man.” "Ifcivr mind,” said Sir G.-r-rgr, ‘‘*n fa<ic»i 
portrait by Reynolds « l-cttcr than a frc<h one In- anvl-odv • K\ f 
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has by far the wider reach. “How various the man is,” said 

I p*yart>£» (lrS3): CcMrn. Sir J-slrit Kr^riii Kr.tf.ii Vr'l i (r.i.st-i J-r Ihsrrri 

the ^ or 

In the irork irhich the painter produced shortlr after his return RHADA3EAX TIILS, in Greek mythology, n FOn of ZcUs 
from Itoly—in the Lady Cathcart and her Daughter of 1755, the and Europa and brother of Mino* king of Crete, At fir*.! 

ml SaJ %$&£ ^MiSTSSatf **23^“?, 'h^ertorolel'iA island empire JIfejuMiw 

disnltrand elpranw tvisa wiut. t ts. earned him the ndmirntion of his fuIijccIf «ind the JooJotjFy 

of his brother, avhercforc ho fled to Ikcotia, where he wedded 
Alcmene. On account of his inflexible integrity he was 
made one of the judges of the dead in the other world. 
According to Plato, Phadaraanthus judged the souls of 
Asiatics, while Abacus judged those of Europeans and 
when they could not agree Minos had a casting vote. 

HELVETIA was the name given in ancient times to a 
province of the Homan empire, which included a con rider- 


y. i , ~^ •****«» ui xtvi — xrc iirni a certain 

aigtuty ana elegance of pose and arrangement which bears witness 
to Ins foreign studies, joined to some cotdnes of colour, hardness 
of execution, and msistanee on definiteness of outline, which con- 
trasts with the sweet felicity and tenderness of his fully dcrclopcd 
manner, with its perfect colour, and its form which is lost and 
found imam to an exqnisif? mystery. But soon all that is tent*, 
hre and unmature disappears from his works. In 175S we have 
the gracious mid winning fall-length of Elizabeth Gannin- 

?^ 17 GQhl rtTg ? \ the 'topyUda of Cumberland, followSi 

tJle F^her, and a host or admirable portraits in 
S%!? -i^o ofthe time live still before 

sweetness, 
gained 
works 

brush. 

as Circe of 17 El 

Duchess of Dc.uiiamre ana ner unijd of 1TS6, and 

Reynolds was trt 
to bis veneration 


. . . „ui miiunr nntu nets known 

dst of his constant pra^cT'aT ^trait-painter ongtnand hstory. It is indeed utatc&fctinS? 

d^ro^^“i? rIradmirat,0n of "thegrand style ” ^ Jt}7^ ( v ' 3S ) t,iat t{ icy were of Etruscan origin mul \ 
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subjects into h « «« portrait- f trtl<ilt,OT ?’ nnii the attempts of sonic 

ri? rei> ^r iousli ' lln k 110W1 ^ 1 ^Wh^rt“^tha 0rcol T'?’ l ‘‘ ch have led FU fJ^ rf tIlcni philological re.nnrehe.< 

foCowjhem into their own ptcu Ii bathe essayed also to navc i ed no satisfactory result. But tho 

Holy Families and Ifaririrf.- e. a » nnagmative paths, to paint connexion of the Jiliviknc “ e ethnical 

to r^lize the accepted hy ^Mr S 2 A J?° J : tni ™ n ? I,as 

painter wanted the rtsionarvnol^^^? 1 ^^Stwh portrait- Bomiw 3 general reception by the 

productions of this class for such tasks: liis 1 ' 0m J ns 'rould seem to prove that tbev were o , 

wort. They are » teresti \S portion of hjf ?«**«« «Wr ueigbbours the LitraS IfJLn 

allegory m them are of the slightest^ and ft e the Gauls and German* Syrians ns lull ns from 


: , ™‘ am of Aew College, Oxfoni el,. - , ^ designed for 
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{ " u «fer, root they continued virtuallv i 
Italy. The imnorfunon i = ■^^' In , e tribes bordering uiion 

if ft. ??■ 

Oraans and Tiberiua wlm !° ^ ,s (wo .fcp-sons, 

them all to subjection fin r,r\ SI "f lc ^“‘l^ign reduced 
shortly after incorporated ^ S ° fta - t <boi . r ‘^’tory was 
empire and their name new, ” province m the Homan 
The exploits of the imneriil «- .f 51111 n PP cans in history, 
been immortalized in two woH ^ lhw ®® ca « on bnve 

iv. 4 and 14). In the tfZ , 5?*? °^ cs of Horace (Od., 
e £ mrr fs ^Woh ha<T been considered as extending fmmtf S r^ b ° t1ieir tor «t°ry was 
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contest against the Roman arms, as well as in their final 
subjugation, extended down the northern slope of the Alps 
as far as the Danube. By far the greater part of this 
extensive region was occupied by rugged mountains, the 
inhabitants of which, when compelled to abandon their 
predatory habits, subsisted principally upon the produce 
of their flocks. Some of the valleys, however, which 
extended on the south side down to the plains of Italy, 
were rich and fertile, and produced excellent wine, which 
was considered equal to any of those grown in Italy itself. 
The most important of these valleys was that of the Adige, 
which descends from the high Alps adjoining the Brenner 
to Yerona ; of this the upper portions were held by the 
Breuni, whose name is still perpetuated in that of the 
Brenner, while the lower and more fertile region was 
occupied by the Tridentini, whose chief town of Tridentum 
was the same as the now celebrated city of Trent. The 
next people towards the west were the Triumpilini, in the 
valley still known as Yal Trompia ; the Camuni in ■ Val 
Camonica j the Orobii, who appear to have occupied the Yal 
Tellina and adjoining districts ; and the Lepontii, between 
the Lago Maggiore and the Pennine Alps. The tribes in 
the interior and heart of the mountain ranges cannot he for 
the most part assigned to definite localities. The Genauni, 
mentioned by Horace as well as by Strabo, are supposed 
to have occupied the Val di Hon, and the Yennones or 
Venostes the lofty ranges near the source of the Adige. 

The boundaries of the Roman province were repeatedly 
changed. At first it appears to have comprised all Vincle- 
licia, so as to haye extended to the Danube from its 
sources to its confluence with the Inn, which constituted its 
eastern boundary on the side of Horicum. But at a later 
period this northern tract was separated from the central 
mountain region, and the two were named Rhscfcia Prima and 
Rhaatia Secnnda, in which form they appear in the Rotitia. 
At the same time the southern valleys were gradually 
incorporated with Italy and assigned to the territory of the 
neighbouring municipal towns. Thus Tridentum, which 
was originally a Rhsetian town, came to be included in 
.Venetia, and is assigned by Pliny to the tenth region of 
Italy. The only important town in the northern part of the 
province was the Roman colony of Augusta Yindclicorum, 
which still retains the name of Augsburg. The same is 
the case with Curia, now Chur or Ooire, the capital of the 
Grisons, and Brigantia (Bregenz), which gave name in ancient 
times to the lake now called the Lake of Constance. 

The province of Rhaetia was traversed by two great 
lines of Roman roads, — the one leading from Yerona and 
Tridentum (Trent) across the pass of the Brenner to Inns-, 
bruck (Pons CEni), and tbence to Augsburg (Augusta Vin- 
delicorum), and the other from Bregenz on the Lake of 
Constance, by Coire and Chiavenna, to Como and Milan. 

RHAPSODIST. See Hosier, vol. xii. p. 109 sq. 

RHAZES. See Medicihe, voL xv. p. 805. - 

RHEA, the name given in 1752 by Mohring 1 * * to a 
South-American bird which, though long before known and 
described by the earlier writers — Nuremberg, Marcgravo, 
and Piso (the last of whom has a recognizable but rude 
figure of it) — had been without any distinctive scientific 
appellation. Adopted a few years later by Brisson, the 
name has since passed into general use, especially- among 
English authors, for what their predecessors had called the 
American Ostrich; but on the European continent the 
bird is commonly called Nandu? a word corrupted from a 


1 What prompted his bestowal of this name, so well known in 

classical mythology, is not apparent. 

8 The name' Touym, also of South-American origin, was applied to 

it by Brisson and others, but erroneously, as Cuvier shows, since by 
tliat name, or something like it, the Jadibu (vol. xiii. p. E29) is 
properly meant. 
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name it is said to have borne among the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Brazil, where the Portuguese settlers called 
it Emxt (cf. Emeu, vol. viii. p. 171). The resemblance of 
the Rhea to the Ostrich (vol. xviii. p. 62) was at once 
perceived, but the differences between them were scarcely 
less soon noticed, for some of them are very evident. Tim 
former, for instance, has three instead of two toes on each 
foot, it has no apparent tail nor the showy wing-plumes of 
the latter, and its head and neck are clothed with feathers, 
while internal distinctions of still deeper significance 
have since been dwelt upon by Prof. Huxley ( Proc . Zool. 
Society, 1867, pp. 420-422) and the late Mr W. A. Forbes 
(op. cit ., 1881, pp. 784-787), thus justifying the separation 
of these two forms more widely even than as Families ; 
and there can be little doubt that they should he regarded 
as types of as many Orders — Struthiones and Rheas — of 
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the Subclass Ratitse , s Structural characters no less im- 
portant separate the Rheas from the Emeus, and, apart from 
their very different physiognomy, the former can be readily 
recognized by the rounded form of their contour-feathers, 
which want the hyporrhachis or after-shaft that in the Emens 
and Cassowaries is so long as to equal the main shaft, and 
contributes to give these latter groups the appearance of 
being covered with shaggy hair. Though the Rhea is not 
decked with the graceful plumes which adorn the Ostrich, 
its feathers have yet a considerable market value, and for 
the purpose of trade in them it is annually killed by 
thousands, so that it has been already extirpated from 
much of the country it formerly inhabited , 4 and its total 

3 Ann. Nat. History, ser. 4, xx. p. 500. 

4 Mr Harting, in his nn<l Mr Do Mosenthal’s Ostriches and Ostrich 
Farming, from which the woodcat here introduced is by permission 
copied, gives (pp. 67-72) some portentous statistics of the destruction of 
Rheas for the sake of their feathers, which, he says, are known in the 
trade os “ Vautour ” to distinguish them from those of the African bird. 
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extinction as a wild animal is probably only a question of 
time. Its breeding habits are precisely those which have 
been already described in the case of other Ratite birds, 
like most of them it is polygamous, and the male 
performs the dnty of incubation, brooding more than a 
score of eggs, the produce of several females — facts known 
to Niercmberg more than two hundred and fifty years 
since, but hardly accepted by naturalists until recently. 
From causes which, if explicable, do not here concern us, 
no examples of this bird seem to have been brought to 
Europe before the beginning of the present century, and 
accordingly the descriptions previously given of it by 
systematic writers were taken at second hand and were 
mostly defective if not misleading. In 1803 Latham 
issued a wretched figure of the species from a half-grown 
specimen in the Leverian Museum, and twenty years later 
said he had seen only one other, and that still younger, in 
Bullock’s collection {Gen. Hist. Birds, viii p. 379). 1 A 
bird living in confinement at Strasbnrg in 1S0G was, 
however, described and figured by Hammer in 180S (Ann. 
in Museum, xii. pp. 427-433, pi 39), and, though he 
does not expressly say so, we may infer from his account 
that it had been a captive for some years. In England 
the Repart of the Zoological Society for 1833 announced 
the Bhea as having been exhibited for the first time in its 
gardens during the preceding twelvemonth. Since then 
many other living examples have been introduced, and it 
has bred both there and elsewhere in Britain, but the 
young do not seem to be very easily reared. 2 

Though considerably smaller than the Ostrich, and as 
before stated, wanting its fine plumes, the Rhea in general 
aspect far more resembles that bird than the other Hatiuc. 
The feathers of the head and neck, except on the crown 
and nape, where they arc dark brown, are dingy white, and 
those of the body ash-coloured tinged with brown, while 
on the breast they are brownish-black, and on the belly 
coutseof thc memorable voyage 

Rht came t0 hear of anoft <* kind of 

Rhea, called by his informants Avedna petise, and at Port 

- COast 01 ma Soma he obtained an 

\ h ° “SP®* 8 * Of Which enabled Mr 
Gould to describe it ( Proe . Zool. Socidv 1837 n 

Jtteec danetm differs m several well-marked characters from 
the earlier known £. amevkam. Its bill is s hoS 
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M. Claraz asserts (op. cii., 1885, p. 324) that it is occasion, 
ally found to the northward of the Bio Negro, which lmd 
formerly been regarded ns its limit, and, moreover, that 
flocks of the two species commingled may be very 
frequently seen in tbe district between that river and thc 
Rio Colorado. On the "pampas” if. americana is said to 
associate with herds of deer (Cariacits campcdris ), and R. 
danoini to bo the constant companion of guanneos (Lama 
huanaco )— just as in Africa the Ostrich seeks the society 
of zebras and antelopes. As for li. macrorhpncha , it was 
found by Forbes (Ibis, 1881, pp. 3G0, 361) to inhabit the 
dry and open “serines” of north-eastern Brazil, a 
discovery the more interesting since it was in that part of 
the country that Mnrcgrave and Piso became acquainted 
with a bird of this kind, though the existence of any 
species of Rhpa in the district had been long overlooked 
by or unknown to succeeding travellers. 

Besides the works above named and thoso of other recognized 
authorities on the ornithology of South .America such as Azam, 
lmco Max envied, Prof. Burmcistcr, and others, more or less valu- 
able information on the subject is to be found in Darwin’s Pin me : 
Dr Bo'cking’s “Monographic dcs Jvandu ” in (V,':-™".::;:'.} 
fiir HahjryescJiidile (1863, i. pp. 213-241); Pivi. 15. (». 
ham s Statural History of (he Strait of Magellan and paper in tho 
Zoological Society’s Proceedings for 1871 (pp. 105-110), as well ns 
Or Uadows still mow important anatomical contributions in the 
same journal for 1SS 5 (pp. 308 sg.). (A. N.) 

RHEA (or Rheea.) FIBRE is a textile material yielded 
by one or more species of B shmeria (nat. ord. Urticacex), 
plants found over a wide range in India, China, the Malay 
Peninsula and islands, and Japan. Bhea is also capable 
of being grown in temperate latitudes, and has been experi- 
mentally introduced into the south of Franco and Algeria 
The most important source of rhea fibre, known also°veri' 

C r. ln ? Srass « or b T its Malay name 
Ramie, is B. ntvea. It is a shrubby plant growin« to the 
height of from 5 to S feet with foliage and inflorescence 
hhe the common nettle, hut destitute of stinging hairs. 
Some authorities consider tho variety cultivated in China 
to be specMy dislioct („,» fte pS“ AnSfcd 
C ?, ed I ° oa1 ' or .r«y«i B. Pupa, found growing 
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l )re P a re thc fibre by a tedious and costly process of 
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tulties have been encountered in its working, some of which are not 
yet overcome. The fibre itself is very difficult of extraction owing 
to the large amount of adhesive matter in which it is embedded, 
and it is proportionately so expensive that it practically comes into 
competition only with silk and wool. Further, rhea is hard and in- 
elastic, and on the machinery adapted for spinning other textiles it 
can only be spun into a rongh, harsh, and hairy yam, while fabrics 
into which it is woven arc rigid, and show permanent creases at 
every fold. In the form of cordage, moreover, it ents and gives 
way at sharp knots and twists. Notwithstanding all disappoint- 
ments and drawbacks, the Indian Government considered the fibre 
of such importance that in 1S69 two prizes of £5000 and £2000 
and again in 1877 prizes of £5000 and £1000 wero offered for 
machinery or processes by which tlio fibre could be prepared at such 
a cost per ton as would render its introduction into the market prac- 
ticable. Competitive trials wore made at Saliaraupur in 1872 and 
1870, but no machine was found to satisfy the conditions of success, 
although in 1872 a reward of £1500 was granted to Mr John Grcig, 
jun., of Edinburgh, and in 1879 £500 and £100 respectively were 
paid to two of tlio competitors. The extraction of rhea continues 
to attract attention, and quite recently (1S85) it has been announced 
that Prof. Fremy of Paris, assisted by M. Urbain, has success- 
fully overcome all difficulties. The raw material used by Prof. 
Fremy is obtained by a process devised by M. Fcvier, which con- 
sists in submitting the newly cut stems to low-pressure steam for 
twenty minutes, after which the whole rind is separated in ribands 
from its woody core with the utmost ease. Those ribands are then 
dried, and on them Prof. Fremy operates with alkaline solutions 
which arc varied in strength according to tlio appearance of the 
material dealt with, and a pure fibre in fine working condition is 
thus obtained. Rhea lias yet to establish its position among Euro- 
pean textiles, but in tlio East its valuo is well recognized. It is 
extensively used for cordage, fishing nets, &c. ; mid it is very little 
affected by water. The Chinese prepare an exceedingly fine “ grass 
cloth" from single filaments of rhea, knotted or gummed end to 
cud in the way they employ tlio finest filaments of Manila hemp 
for making “ Pina ” gauze. 

RHEGIUM. Sec Reggio. 

RHEIMS, n city of France, chief town of an arronclisse- 
ment of the department of Marno, lies SI miles east-north- 
east of Paris (99 miles by rail) on tlio right bank oE the 
Yesle, a tributary of the Aisnc, and on the canal which 
connects the Aisno with the Marne. To the south and 
west rise the “ montagne do Hhcims ” and the vine-clad 
hills where the wine is grown which constitutes the chief 
object of the industry and commerce of the town. Rlieims 
has been, since the last Franco-Prussian War, surrounded 
with detached forts that render it a great entrenched 
camp, and it still preserves eleven of the gates of its old 
enceinte, that of Paris, constructed on occasion of the 
coronation of Louis XVI., being specially noticeable. 
Beyond the boulevards the town spreads out in several 
suburbs — the faubourgs of St Anne on the south, Vesle on 
the west, Laon on the north-west, and C<5r6s on the north- 
east. The town is well planned and built, and its streets 
are traversed by tramways. 

The spinning and weaving of wool is carried on in 
seventy factories, employs 10,000 hands, and annually 
turns i>3, 500,000 worth of tlio raw material into flannels, 
merinocs, cloth, blankets, &c. Dyeing and “dressing” 
are carried on in the outskirts of the town. Fifty firms 
with 2000 workmen are employed in the champagne 
manufacture; the cellars are vast excavations in the chalk 
rock. Rlieims is also famous for its biscuits, ginger- 
bread, and dried pears. Machinery, chemical products, 
candles, soap, stained glass, common glass, and paper are 
also manufactured. In respect of population (93,083 in 
1881) Rheims ranks as the eleventh city of France. 

The oldest monument in Rheims is tlio Mars Gate (so callod 
from a temple to Mars in tho neighbourhood), a triumphal arch 
108 feet in length by 43 in height erected by the Remi in honour 
of Crcsar and Augustus when Agrippa made tho great reads ter- 
minating at the town. In its vicinity a curious mosaic measuring 
35 feet by 26, with thirty-fivo medallions representing animals 
and gladiators, was discovered in 1861. But by far tlio most 
interesting architectural feature of tho town is the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, whore tlio kings of Franco used to he crowned. It 
replaced an older church burned in 1211, which had been built on 
the site of the basilica where Clovis was baptized by St Rcmigius. 
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Tho whole cathedral, with the exception of the fayade, was com- 
pleted by 1231 ; but it has undergone numerous alterations. The 
present fayade was erected, in the 14th century after 13th-century 
designs, — the nave having in the meantime been lengthened so as 
to afford room for the vast crowds that attended the coronations. 
In 1481 a terrible fire destroyed the roof and also the spires, which 
have never been restored to their original state. In 1875 the 
National Assembly voted £80,000 for repairs of the fayade and 
balustrades. This fayade is the finest portion of the building, and 
one of the most perfect masterpieces of tho Middle Ages. Tho 
portals and the rose window are laden with statues and statuettes ; 
the “gallery of the kings ” above has the baptism of Clovis in the 
centre, and also has statues of Charlemagne and his father Pippin 
tho Short. The towers, 267 feet high, were originally designed to 
rise 394 feet ; that on the south contains two great bells, one of 
which, named by Cardinal do Lorraine in 1570, weighs more than 
11 tons. The transepts aro also decorated with sculptures, — that 
on tho north with statues of tho principal bishops of Rheims, a 
representation of tho last judgment, and a figure of Christ, while 
that on tho south side has a beautiful rose window with the 



prophets and apostles. Of tho four towors which formerly flanked 
the transepts nothing remains above the height of the roof since 
tlio fire of 1481. Above the choir rises an elegant boll-tower in 
timber and lead, 59 feet high, reconstructed in the 15th century. 
The interior of tlio cathedral is 455 feet long, 98J feet wide in tlie 
navo, and 125 fcot high in the centre. It lias a profusion of 
statues similar to thoso of the outside, and is farther adorned with 
stained glass of tlio IStli century and until tapestries. The rose 
window over the main portal and tho gallery beneath are of rare 
magnificcnco. Forty pieces of tapestry bestowed in 1530 by Robert 
do Lononcourt, and devoted to the history of the Virgin, are 
remarkable for the richness of colour and the variety of costume 
they display. Of six pieces presented by Cardinal do Lorraine in 
1570, only three have been preserved; one of them representing 
tho coronation of Clovis and the battle of Soissons affords valuable 
evidence relating to tho military costumes of the 16th century. 
Archbishop Hem-y of Lorraine also presented seventeen large pieces 
of tapestry representing tlio life of Christ, in 1633 ; they are called 
Popersaek’s tapestries after tho maker, a celebrated tapestry 
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wearer of Charlerille. The Canticles tapestries, four pieces repre- 
senting scenes in Lonis XIT.'s youth, originally belonged to the 
castle of HanteriUe. In the right transept are tiro great Gobelins 
tapestries executed after Raphael's designs, and dealing with the 
life of St Paul The left transept contains a fine organ in 
flamboyant Gothic with $516 pipes and 53 stops, Tho choir 
clock is ornamented with curious mechanical devices. Several 
paintings, by Titian, Tintoretto, Nicolas Poussin, and others, and 
the carred woodwork and the railings of tho choir, also deserve to 
be mentioned ; and among the numerous objects of antiquarian 
interest in the cathedral “ treasury ” is the reliquary of the sacred 
phial which contained the oil used in anointing the kings, but 
was broken during the Revolution. The archiepiseopal palace, 
bnilt between 1493 and 1509, and in part rebuilt in 1675, was 
occupied by the kings on the occasion of their coronation. Tho 
saloon chamber, where the royal banquet was held, has an immense 
stone chimney of the 15th century, medallions of tho archbishops 
of Kheims, and portraits of fourteen kings crowned in the city. 
Among tho other rooms of the royal suite, all of which are of great 
beanty and richness, is that now used for the meetings of tho 
Itlicims Academy ; the building also contains a library of 16,000 
volumes. The chapel of the archiepiseopal palace consists of two 
stories, the upper of which still serves as a place of worship, while 
the lower is occupied by an antiquarian museum, in which is pre- 
served the marble cenotaph (almost entire) of tho consul Joriuus, 
who in the 4th century led his fellow-townsmen at Rheims to 
embrace Chnatianity. After the cathedra! the most celebrated 
“urch is fat of St Semi, built in the 11th and 12th centuries 
on the site of on older place of worship. The valuable monuments 
with winch it was at one time filled were pillaged during the 
Revolution, and oven the tomb of the saint is a modem piece of 
work ; but there still remain fa 13th-century glass windows of 
fa apse and tapestries representing the history of St Bemigius. 
The churches of St Jacques, St .Maurice (partly rebuilt in 1867), 
St Andre, and St Thomas (erected in 1847, nndcr fa patronago of 

n °'I ! r ie,t ' rft!,in its m hs), as well as the 
chapels of the Tycee and of several monasteries, are all more or less 
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Louis XL Tho town sided with tho Loagito (1585), bat submitted 
to Homy IV. after tho bittlo of Irry. In tho foreign invasions of 
1314 it was captured and recaptured ; in 1870-71 it was made by 
the Germans the seat of a governor-general and impoverished W 
heavy requisitions. ‘ 

RHEINGAU. See Rhine. 

RHENANUS, Beatus (c. 1485-1547), German human- 
ist, was born about 1485 at Scblcttstadt in Alsace, where 
his father, a native of Rheinau, was a prosperous butcher. 
Ho received his early education in Schlettstadt, and 
afterwards (1503) went to Paris, where he came tinder the 
influence of Faber Stapuiensis; here, among his other 
learned pursuits, we must include that of correcting tho 
press for Heniy Estienne. In 1511 he removed to Basel, 
where he became intimate with Erasmus, and took an 
active share in the publishing enterprises of Frobenius. 
Some time after 1520 ho became a comparatively wealthy 
man through tho death of his father; returning to 
Schlettstadt he devoted himself to a life of learned leisure, 
enlivened with free epistolary and personal intercourse 
with Erasmus, Reuchlin, Pirckheimer, Lasky, and many 
other scholars of his time. He died at Strasburg, while 
returning from Baden in Switzerland, whither he had gone 
for his health, in 1547, leaving behind him a high reputa- 
tion not only for sound learning but also for singular 
gentleness, modesty, and simplicity. 

His earliest publication was a life of Gcilor of Strasburg (16101 
r,y b ! 3 ,S b B“ nt t>» Principal are Jlcntm Gcmmimnim 
t „|A 6 . 31 )' and editions of Velleius Paterculus (cel. nrineem 
Ift? 4 , “ 0( ?I cd himself, 1620) ; Tacitus (1533, exclusive 
5 Livy (1535); and Erasmus (with a life, 0 vols. fol., 
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ariy overthrown, and a democracy was established. One of 
.-reek the immediate consequences was a mass of litigation on 
-Corax. c,aims t0 property, urged by democratic exiles who had 
been dispossessed by Thrasybulos, Hiero, or Gelo. If. 
twenty years after the Cromwellian settlement of Ireland, 
an opportunity had been afforded to aggrieved persons for 
contesting every possession taken under that settlement in 
the ten counties, such persons being required to plead by 
their own mouths, the demand for an “art” of forensic 
rhetoric in Ireland would have been similar to that which 
existed in Sicily at the moment when Corax appeared. 
If we would understand the history of Greek rhetoric 
before Aristotle, we must always remember these circum- 
stances of its origin. The new “art” was primarily 
intended to help the plain citizen who had to speak before 
a court of law. “Ten years ago,” a Syracusan might 
urge, “ Hieron banished me from Syracuse because I was 
suspected of popular sympathies, and gave my house on 
the Epipolae to his favourite Agathocles, who still enjoys 
it. I now ask the people to restore it.” Claims of this 
type would be frequent. Such a claim, going many years 
back, would often require that a complicated series of 
details should be stated and arranged. It would also, in 
many instances, lack documentary support, and rely 
chiefly on inferential reasoning. The facts known as to 
the “ art ” of Corax perfectly agree with these conditions. 
He gave rules for arrangement, dividing the speech into 
five parts, — proem, narrative, arguments (aySves), sub- 
sidiary remarks (-apcKfiaais), and peroration. Next he 
The illustrated the topic of general probability (tocos), showing 
topic of jts two-edged use : c.y., if a puny man is accused of a«sault- 
*«k<ss. j n g a s t r onger, he can say, "Is it likely that I should 
have attacked him?” If vice versa, the strong man can 
argue, “Is it likely that I should have committed an 
assault where the presumption was sure to be against 
me?” This topic of tocos, in its manifold forms, was in 
fact the great weapon of the earliest Greek rhetoric. It 
Tisias. was further developed by Tisias, the pupil of Corax, as we 
see from Plato’s Phxdrm, in an “art” of rhetoric which 
antiquity possessed, but of which we know little else. 
Aristotle gives the tocos a place among the topics of the 
fallacious enthymeme which he enumerates in Jihct. ii. 24, 
remarking that it was the very essence of the treatise of 
Corax, and points out the fallacy of omitting to distin- 
• guish between abstract and particular probability', quoting 
the verses of Agatho, — “ Perhaps one might call this very 
thing a probability, that many improbable things will 
Gojgias. happen to men.” Gorgias of Lcontini, who visited 
Athens as an envoy from his fellow-citizens in 427 B.c., 
captivated the Athenians by his oratory, which, so far as 
the only considerable fragment warrants a judgment, was 
characterized by florid antithesis. But he lias no definite 
place in the development of rhetoric as a system. It is 
doubtful whether he left a written “art”; and his mode 
of teaching was Based on learning prepared passages by 
. heart, — diction (X«|is), not invention or arrangement, 
being his great object. 

The first extant Greek author who combined the theory 
Anti- with the practice of rhetoric is tho Athenian Antiphon, 

phon. the first on the list of the Attic orators. His works 

belong to the period from 421 to 411 li.c. Among 
them are the three “tetralogies.” Each tetralogy is 
a group of four speeches, supposed to bo spoken in a 
trial for homicide. Antiphon was tho earliest repre- 
sentative at Athens of a new profession created by tho 
new art of rhetoric — that of the Xcryoy/ia<£os or writer of 
forensic speeches for other men to speak in court. The 
plain man who had. not mastered the newly invented 
weapons of speech was glad to have the aid of an expert. 
The tetralogies show us the art of rhetoric in its transi- 


tion from the technical to the practical stage, from the 
school to the law-court and the assembly. The four 
skeleton speeches of each tetralogy are ordered as follows : 
— A, the accuser states his charge ; B, the accused makes 
his defence ; C, the accuser replies ; D, the accused rejoins 
to the reply. The imaginary case is in each instance 
sketched as slightly as possible; all details are omitted; 
only the framework for discussion is supplied. The 
organic lines of the rhetorical pleader’s thought stand out 
in bold relief, and we are enabled to form a clear notion 
Of the logograplier’s method. “We find a striking illustra- 
tion of the fact noticed above, that the topic of “pro- 
bability,” so largely used by Corax and Tisias, is the 
staple of this early forensic rhetoric. Viewed generally, 
the works of Antiphon are of great interest for the history 
of Attic prose, as marking how far it had then been influ- 
enced by a theory of style. The movement of Antiphon’s 
prose has a certain grave dignify, “impressing by its 
weight and grandeur,” as a Greek critic in the Augustan 
age says, “ not charming by its life and flow. ” Verbal 
antithesis is used, not in a diffuse or florid way, hut with a 
certain sledge-hammer force, as sometimes in the speeches 
of Thucydides. The imagery, too, though bold, is not 
florid. The structure of the periods is still crude; and 
the general effect of the whole, though often powerful and 
impressive, is somewhat rigid. 

As Antiphon represents what was afterwards named 
the “austere” or “rugged” style (aitmjpa app.wia), so 
Lysia3 was the model of an artistic and versatile sim- 
plicity. But the tetralogies give Antiphon a place in 
the history of rhetoric as an art, while Lysias, with 
all his more attractive gifts, belongs only to the history 
of oratory. Ancient writers quote an “art" of rhetoric 
by Isocrates, but its authenticity was questioned. It is 
certain, however, that Isocrates taught the art as such. 
He is said to have defined rhetoric “as the science 
of persuasion ” (c~un^fa]v -ttOovs, Sextus Empir., Adv. 
Mathew., ii. § 62, p. 301 sq.). Many of his particular 
precepts, both on arrangement and on diction, are cited, 
but do not suffice to give us a complete view of his 
method. The «£tAooro<£ia, or "theory of culture,” which Iso- 
crates expounds in his discourses “ Against the Sophists ” 
and on the “ Antidosis,” was in fact rhetoric applied to 
politics. First came technical expositions : the pupil was 
introduced to all the artificial resources which prose com- 
position employs (to.? (Seas cordons ais 6 Aoyos Tvy^dva 
Xpcj/ievos, Antic!., § 183). The same term (ISeai) is also 
used by Isocrates in a narrower sense, with reference 
to the “figures” of rhetoric, properly called o^^/iara 
(Panath., § 2); sometimes, again, in a sense stiU more 
general, to the several branches or styles of literary com- 
position ( Antid ., § 11). "When the technical elements of 
the subject had been learned, the pupil was required to 
apply abstract rules in actual composition, and his essay 
was revised by the master. Isocrates was unquestionably 
successful in forming speakers and writers. This is proved 
by tho renown of his school during a period of some fifty 
years, from about 390 to 340 b.c. Among the states- 
men whom it could claim were Timotheus, Leodamas 
of Achamse, Lycurgus, and Hyperides. Among the 
philosophers or rhetoricians were Speusippus, Plato’s suc- 
cessor in the Academy, and Isseus ; among the historians, 
Epborus and Theopompus. 

In the person of Isocrates the art of rhetoric is thus 
thoroughly established, not merely as a technical method, 
but also as a practical discipline of life. If Plato’s mildly 
ironical reference in the Euthydcmus to a critic “ on the 
borderland between philosophy and statesmanship ” was 
meant, as is probable, for Isocrates, at least there was 
a wide difference between the measure of acceptance 
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accorded to flu earlier Soplusts BUcTr as Mm 
the influence which the school of Isocrates exerted throng 
the men whom it had trained. Rhetoric had won te place 
in education. It kept that place, through varjung for- 
tunes, to the fall of the Roman empire, and resumed », 
for a while, at the revival of learning. 

Aria- Aristotle’s Khthric belongs to the generation after 
totte's Isocrates, having been composed between 3J0 ana «*-- 
Rhtbrle. Ba controversial allusions sometimes hint, it tioius 
Isocrates for one of the foremost exponents of the subject 
From a merely literary point of view, Aristotle s Rhetoric 
(with the partial exception of hook Si.) is one ot the 
driest works in the world. From the historical or scientific 
point of view, it is one of the most curious and the most 
interesting. If wo would seise the true significance of the 
treatise, it is better to compare rhetoric with grammar 
than with its obvious analogue, logic. A method of 
grammar was the conception of tho Alexandrian ago, 
which had lying before it the standard masterpieces of 
Greek literature, and deduced the “ rules ” of grammar 
from the actual practice of tho best writers. Aristotle, 
in the latter years of the 4th century n,c., held tho same 
position relatively to the monuments of Greek oratory 
which the Alexandrian methodizers of grammar hold rela- 
tively to Greek literature at large. Abundant materials 
lay before him, illustrating, in the greatest variety of 
forms, how speakers had been able to persuade the reason 
or to move the feelings. From this mass of material, said 
Aristotle, let us try to generalize. Let us deduce rules, 
by applying which a speaker shall always bo able to per- 
suade the reason or to move the feelings. And, when wc 
have got onr rules, let us digest them into an intelligent 
method, and so construct a true art. Aristotle’s practical 
purpose was undoubtedly real. If wo are to make persua- 
sive speakers, lie believed, this is the only sound way to 
set about it. But, for us moderns, the enduring interest 
of his Rhetoric is mainly retrospective. It attracts us as a 
feat in analysis by an acute mind — a feat highly character- 
istic of that mind itself, and at the same time strikingly 
illustrative of the field over which the materials have been 
gathered. 

Analysis. Rhetoric is properly an art. This is tho proposition from 
Book I. which Aristotle sets ont. It is so because, when a speaker 
persuades, it is possible to find out why he succeeds in doing so. 
Rhetoric is, in fact, the popular branch of logic. Now hitherto, 
Aristotle says, the essence of rhetoric has been neglected for tho 
accidents. Writers on rhetoric havo hitherto concerned themselves 
mainly with the exciting of prejudice, of pity, of auger, <uid such- 
like emotions of the soul.” All this is very well, hut "it lias 
nothing to do with the matter iu hand ; it has regard to tho 
juugc. ino truo turn should ho to prove yoiu point, or seem to 
prove it. * 

Hero yro snay venture to interpolate a comment which has a 
general bearing on Aristotle’s Mclmc. It is quite truo that, if 
we start from tho conception of rhetoric as a branch of logic, tho 
phantom of logic in .rhetoric claims precedence over appeals to 
I Mion, But Aristotle does not sufficiently regard the question— 
tt hat, as a matter of experience, is most persuasive! The phantom 
iT r ? l>® rsuasi I 0 with the more select lioarere of 
>* anc » “at rhetone Js „ 0 t f or tho more select ; it is for tho 

mrhai« mnSv P* many 3 vv ^ h to T Ksioa will sometimes, 
Hi , Lo moro o/r ° otlvc Own the semblance of the 
srllomm. And here wo scorn to touch tho basis of the wholo 
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urcent need which the citizen fell for litis art was not when 
bo^had to discuss the interests of tlio city, hut nlicn ho had to 
defend (perhaps) his own property or Ins own life, i lib relative 
subordination of deliberative rhetoric, however unscientific, had 
tlms been human. Aristotle’s next statement, that the master of 
ltb will be the master of rhetoric, is a tnusm if wc concede the 
ItilcJ primacy of tho logical clement in rhetoric. Otherwise it 
h*a paradox j audit is not in nocord with experience, winch teaches 
Km incapable of showing cycn the ghost or an argument 
have sometimes been tlic most completely successful m cany mg 
great audiences along with them. Aristotle never assnmes that 
the hearers of bis rhetorician nrc-as oi ^fl/ifcvrri, the cnltnatcd 
few ; on the other hand, he is apt to assume tacitly— and here ins 
individual bent comes out — that these hearers are not the great 
surging crowd, the foot, hut n body of persons with n decided, 
though imperfectly developed, preference for Bound logic. 

wfiat is tho use of an art of rhetone i It is fourfold, Amtotlo uses of 
replies. Rhetoric is useful, first of nil, because . truth and justice rhetone. 
are naturally stronger than their opposites, when nwanis are 
not duly given, truth and justice must have been worsted by their 
own fautt. Tiiis is worth correcting. Rhetoric is then (1) 
corrective. Hcxt, it is (2) instructive, an a pomdar vehicio of 
persuasion for persons wlto could not be reached by tlic severer 
methods of strict logic. Then it is (3) twjjahrc. Logic and 
rhetoric ore tho two impartial arts ; that is to say, it is a matter 
of indifference to than, as arts, whether the conclusion which they 
draw in any given case is affirmative or negative. Suppo.vo that I 
am going to plead a cause, and liavo a sincere conviction that I am 
on tho right side. Tho art of rhetoric will miggest to me what 



Menial Cliort IS more distinctive oi man man irouuy VHVI I , *»(•« «* 
would lie nbsnnl that, while incapacity for physical self-defence u 
a reproach, incapacity for mcntnl defence (mould lie no reproach. ’ 

Rhetoric, then, is corree.tive, instmetive, suggestive, defensive. Rut 
what if it !m> urged that this art may bo abused! The objection, 

Aristotle answers, applies to nil good things, except virtue, and 
especially to the most useful things. Men may abuse strength, 
health, wealth, generalship. 

The function of the medical nrt is not necessarily to cure, but to 
make such progress towards a cure as each case way admit. 

Similarly it would bo inaccurate to Bay that tlic function of 
ibotoric was to persuade. Rather must rhetoric be defined ns 
“the faculty of discerning in every case tho available means of 
persuasion.” Suppose that among these means of persuasion is Rhetoric 
somo process of reasoning which the rhetorician himself knows to defined, 
bo unsound. That belongs to tho provinco of rhetoric all the 
same. In relation lo logic, a man is called a “sophist” with 
regard to his moral purjrase (irpoafgnrir), »>., ir lie knowingly 
uses a fallacious syllogism. Rut rhetoric takes no account of tlio 
moral purpose. It takes neconnt simply of the facility (Svraptt) 

— tho faculty or discovering any means of persuasion. 

The “available means of persuasion,” universally considered, Tlic 
may bo brought under two classes. (1) First, there nrc the proofs wUrrt it 
external to tho art,— not furnished by rhetoric,— tho “ inartificial classified, 
proofs” (fircxvoi Trfffrfij). Such am the depositions mndc by 
witnesses, documents, and tho like. (2) Secondly, there are the 
proofs, if., tho agents of persuasion, which tho art of rhotoric 
itself provides, tlio “artificial proofs” (» mxw wfimu). These 
arc of three kinds (ct) logical (Aoy«r^ *fori$) — demonstration, 
or scorning demonstration, by argument ; ( h ) ethical wfffT.t), 
when tho speaker succeeds in conveying such an impression of his 
own character as may lead tho hearers to put trust in him ; (c) 
emotional (iraffjjTud) irfirrw), when the speaker works persuasively 
imc f 8 * 0 . f . t], ° k carers. It follows that, besides logical 
skill, tlio _rhctonci.ui should possess the power of analysing 
character, m order to present himself in tho ethical light which 
bo most cfiectiyo with his audience. Ho mint also under- 
stand tlio sources of tho emotions, and tho means of producing 
them. Ilcnco rhetone bus a double relationship. 'While in one • 



,.„c m .. . oiio aspect of tho man, “rhetoric and its 
professors Blip into tho garb of political science ({ntoUtrm rh 
Sf* , , r .V s wkwwijri, either through want of education, or 
irom pretentiousness, or from other human cause*." 

pr^j. !L n r. ; !' t ; oc , cw,s l ? “flj*? the first of tho “ artificial Tlic 



«ER means 

IsooratM Jf consi ^® at j on or “reflection.” It occurs first in 
S which a S “thoughts” or “ sentiments” 

rl f°w Wn c ®bcUishcs his work («« Me^m 
rhy * £yay «wwnroiidh«, Or., xiii. § IC). Whether 
tho technical sonse was or was not known before Aristotle, it is to 
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him at least that the first extant definition is duo. He defines the 
enthymeme ns a species of syllogism, namely, as “a syllogism 
from probabilities ' and signs r ’ (l£ cikStcop «al myieluv). The 
“probability” (ehcSs) is a general proposition, expressing that 
which usually happens, as, “wise men are usually just . " The 
1 1 sign ” (appclov) is a particular proposition, as, “ Socrates is just ” 
Tim “sign" may be fallible or infallible. If wo say, “wise men 
are just ; for Socrates was wise and just,” this is an enthymeme 
from a fallible “sign,” the implied syllogism being “Socrates was 
wise; Socrates was just (o-jj/tefoi/) ; all wise men are just”; 
and here the “sign” is, in Aristotle’s phrase, “as a particular to 
a universal,” bocauso from tlio o.no caso of Socrates wo draw an 
inforcnco about all men. If, again, wo say, — “Hero is a sign that 
hois ill— ho is feverish”; our enthymeme is using an infallible 
sign, the syllogism being, “All who are feverish are ill; ho is 
fovorish (o-i j/teTor); . \ lio is ill.” ’ Here, again, tho “sign" is “as 
a particular to a universal.” • When tho “ sign” is thus infallible, 
it is properly called tckmcrion (reK/r/jpioy), tho matter having been 
demonstrated and concluded (irtirepao-jUfyov ) — “ for tekmar and 
peras mean tho same thing (‘limit’} in tlio old languago.” 
Somotimes, again, tho fallible sign is “as universal to particular,’' 
c.ijr., “ Hero is a sign that ho lias a fever —he breathes quick,” tlic 
syllogism being, “ Feverish men breathe quick ; ho breathes quick 
(tn/f tdor) ; . \ lio lias a fover,” where a particular cause is unsoundly 
inferred from an effect (the “universal”) which might have other 


causes. 


When Aristotle thus describes tlic ontliymcmo, or rhetorical 
syllogism, as dealing with “probabilities” and “signs,” ho is 
describing its ordinary or characteristic materials, gm rhetorical 
syllogism, no does not mean to say that rhetoric cannot use 
syllogisms formed with otlior material. It would bo hardly need- 
ful to point this out, were it not that, in spite of his own clear 
words, his meaning lias somotimes been misunderstood. “Tho 
premises of rhetorical syllogisms,” lie says, “seldom bolong to 
the class of necessary facts. Tlio subject matter of judgments and 
deliberations is usually contingent; for it is about their actions 
* that men debate and take thought ; but actions are all contingent, 
no' one of them, so to say, being necessary. And results which aro 
merely usual and contingent must ho deduced from promises of 
tho same kind, as necessary results from necessary premises. It 
follows that tlio propositions from which onthymom'cs arc taken 
will bo sometimes necessarily true, but inoro often only contin- 
gently true. ” Among tho materials of the enthymeme, the ‘ ‘ sign ” 
which is infnlliblo (tlio o-ij/ieTov which is also a rtKpiiptov) is so 
because it is to some necessary truth as part to wliolo. 

■Suppres- Aristotle did not regard tlio suppression of one promiss in tho 
non of statement as essential to tho enthymeme. Tho syllogism, of which 

me pre- tho cntliymcmo is merely a kind, was regarded by him “ not in re- 
miss not lation to tho expression ” ( ou irpAs rbv Ztfis koyor), but to tho process 
essential. in tho mind {i.kka nphs rkv lv tjj h.iyov t Anal. Post. , i. 10). 
As Sir W. Hamilton has justly said, lie could not then havo intended 
to distinguish a class of syllogisms by a verbal accident. The 
distinction of tho rhetorical syllogism, in Aristotle’s view, was in 
its matter, not in its form. This is, indeed, made sufficiently clear 
by his own remark that tho enthymeme may “often" he moro 
concisely- stated than tho full, or normal, syllogism (llhct., i. 2), 
There is obviously no reason why tho rliotorical ronsonor should 
not state both his premisses, if he finds it convenient or elTectivo 
to do so. Since, however, one of tlio premisses is often left to bo 
mentally supplied, some of tho later writers on rhetoric camo to 
. treat this as part of tho cssonco of tho enthymeme. It was then 

that tlio word 4 t eX-fa was interpolated after trvkkoyitrpds in 
Aristotle, Analyt. Prior., ii. 27, wherotho cuthymemo is defined 
as tniWoyicr/ibs AkStwv ko. 1 atipeiup. 1 Ilonco Quintilian says 
of tho enthymeme (v. 10), “alii rlictoricum syllogismum, alii 
impcrfccluin syllogismum vocant” ; lienee, too, Juvenal’s “ curium 
enthymoma.” 

The The other branch of tho "logical proof” in rhetoric corresponds 
example, to tho induction of strict logic, and consists in giving tho semblanco 
• of inductive reasoning by tlio uso of one or two well-known 
examples. As Aristotle calls tho cntliymomo a rhetorical syllo- 
gism, soliocallsthooxamplo (napiSeiy/ia) “a rliotorical induction.” 
Thus if a man lias asked for a body-guard, and tlio speaker wishes 
to show that tlio aim is a tyranny, ho may quote tho “ examples ” . 
of Dionysius and Pisistratus. 

The Aristotle next distinguishes tho "universal ” from the “special ” 

rdnoi, -topics, or commonplaces of rhetoric. The word <rihr«r, “placo,” 
means in this context “ that placo in which a proposition of a givon 
kind is to be sought." The rinoi, then, are classifications of 
propositions and arguments which rhetoric makes boforcliand, 
with a view to readiness in debate. Cioero well illustrates the 
phrase — “As it is easy to find liiddon things when tho nlaco has 
been pointed out and marked, so, when wo want to track out an 
argument, we ought to know the places, as Aristotle has called 
these scats, abodes, as it wero, from which arguments aro drawn. 


i On this Interpolation, seo-Slr W. Hamilton's Discussions, p. 154. 


So a commonplace, or topic, may bo defined as the abode of an 
argument ( licet definire locim esse argumenti sedern ; Cic., Topica, 
ii. 7). So elsewhere he describes the tJwop of rhetoric as 
“regional intra qnas vencre et per vestiges quod qnseras” — 

“haunts in which one may hunt and track out the object of 
quost” (De Orat., ii. 34). The “universal commonplaces ” (koivoi universal 
Tiijroi) are general heads of argument applicable to all subjects and 
whatsoever— as, e.g., on the “ possibility " or “impossibility” of special 
anything. The special commonplaces (rSnot tup clBur, llhct., ii. 

22, more briefly called etSy) are thoso which aro drawn from 
special branches of knowledge, as from politics, ethics, &c. Here 
Aristotlo observes that the more a rhetorician enters on the 
Subject-matter of any particular seionco the moro will lie tend to 
pass . out of tho domain which properly belongs to tlio art of 
rhetoric. • 

In that domain three provinces aro distinguished. Delibor- The three 
ativo rhetoric (aupfioukeuTticTi) is concerned with exhortation or kinds of 
dissuasion, and with future timo; its “end” (reAes)— that which rhetoric, 
it keeps in view, or its standard— is advantage (or detriment) to the 
persons addressed. Forensic rhetoric (Shcovik^) is concerned with 
accusation or defence, and with timo past ; its standard is justico 
or injustice. Epidcictic rhetoric — the ornamental rhetoric of 
“ display ” (ImSetKTtKri ) — is concerned with praise or blame, and 
usually with timo present ; its standard is honour or shame. 

1. Lot us begin with deliberative rhetoric, says Aristotle, and see Delibera 
wliat things a deliberative speaker ought to know. The subjects tive. 
with which, in a public assembly, ho will have to deal are mainly 

thoso fivo (1) finance, (2) foreign war, (3) homo defence, (4) 
commerce, (5) legislation. Under all these heads, ho ought to be 
provided with some eiSij, or special commonplaces. Further, all 
Iiis suasion or dissuasion has reference to the happiness of those 
whom lie addresses. Hence he must ho acquainted with the 
popular notions of happiness which are actually prevalent. Here 
Aristotle gives a series of popular definitions of happiness, and a 
list of the olements which are generally regarded as constituting it. 

A similar analysis of “good ” (iyaBiv) follows. 

Tho scientific spirit of the rhetoric is strongly accentuated by the 
unsciontific character of these and subsequent analyses. Aristotle 
never forgets that his rhetorician wants to know, not what a thing 
is, but wliat it is generally thought to ho. There is nothing of 
cynicism or sarcasm in all this. Ho is simply going through his 
prescribed task. Ho is making rhetoric, as such, into a mothod. 

But suppose tho question arises—" Of two good things which is 
the better?” Our deliberative speaker must be ablo to treat the 
* 1 universal commonplaco ” of degree (piikkor ko! §ttop). Then, he 
must also know something about tho chief forms of government, — 
democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, — not as they ate or 
should bo, but as they aro popularly conceived. 

2. Tho ornamental rhetoric (ftriSencTw^), which is taken next, Epideic- 
is somewhat briefly dismissed. It might ho conjectured, in ex- ti 0 , 
planation of its placB in the treatment— wo should havo expected 

it to como third — that Aristotle was tho first writer who recog- 
nized it as an independent kind, and that ho viowed it as an oil- 
slioot from tho deliberative branch. The epidoietie speaker must 
know wliat most mon think “honour” or “shame,” “virtue” 
or “vice.” At this point a verbal distinction of some interest 
occurs : — praise (firm vos) implies moral approbation ; but an “ en- 
comium” (tytcupiov) is givon to " achievements ” (cpya) as sucli. 

Tho most gcnorally useful “ topic ” for the ornamental speaker is 
a tfoiris (magnifying),— as tho rhetorical induction (impdSeiypa) 
most helps the deliberative speaker, and tho rhetorical syllogism 
(lv8ip npta) is most useful to tho forensic. 

3. In forensic rhetoric, we must begin by analysing injustice. Forensic. 
And first, “ "Wliat aro tho motives and aims of wrong-doing?” 

Actions arc either voluntary from habit, reason, anger, lust, or in- 
voluntary from chance, nature, force. In reference to tho voluntary 
actions, it is needful to know tlio popular conception of pleasure. 

Secondly, “What is tho character which disposes a man to do wrong, 

or which exposes him to suffering it ?” These topics must be familiar, 
in a popular way, to tho forensic speaker. Ho must also know tho 
gonoral grounds on which actions aro classed as just or unjust 
Actions must bo considered, first, in reference to law, which is 
cither special (ffiios), wlictlior written or unwritten, the law of 
particular places and communities, or else universal (koivJs), the 
law of nature. Tho second question about an “unjust” action is 
whether it hurts an individual or the community. Tlio definition 
of “being wronged” (iSnccTo-ffai) is, “to be unjustly treated by a 
voluntary agent." Further, tlic dofmition of a particular offence 
{litiypaiipa) sometimes raises a legal issue. man may admit an 
act, and deny that it corresponds to the description given of it by 
tho acoiisor. It is needful, then, to know the definitions of the 
principal crimes. It may be noticed that Aristotle hero 
anticipates a topic which played a large part in the later 
rlietonc. The contested issues which lie calls afupitrfiriTfitrcis The 
( Rhet ., iii. 16) wore tho ardoets (constitutiones or status) of later “issues, 
days. Thus the issue as to the proper definition of an offence, to 
winch lie refers here ( WieL , i. 13), coincides with the later 
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die “lo’Hcol proof” given in l»k. i ek 2. The “example," or “The a- 

^ . 1 * «• 1...1 L.n« 


A«tori«l induction, had been ratter cursorily treated there, and ample” 
•T now Illustrated more fully (ii. 20). There are two brnk or ctm. 
re i « mmole ^-the historical (t!> wpaTfioTsAeyfw) and the artificial tinned 

« , fte - ! ,Jd£hr ro«H The artifeiat Simple, again, has two spccies- 

kers inability -o , MOa flo^.-as when Socrates said that magis- 


MPity is swA to 'he “g^the lawmaker's uu^l; - | v— y comparison repagoAu,— 3S when socrates sain rua 
rufe which shoalS precisely fit the aiMstms. i ^g^notto be chosen by lot, for this is Kc < 

d^f^L-ular case.. True.to his concepnon o^mttto^, , i ot> ^thex ttan for PthleUcpowccj ^fiction, 


ficrut. 


“^’analysis of the three branches of rhetoric-deliberative, 

• w-Vf^usk-fa now finished. In the dosing chapter of 
Aristotle brieflr considers and dipusses the *inarti- 
Erialm^^r^nsprVrsiiad.u, *- ’= -M* ^seirom 
ranters external to the art itself, though 


choosing 
or fable 



55SSteas«Ss«3^?H$ 

iAtotle, the “example” must ’Id duty as proof; if you have 


at, and those which, not being so obviously trues require 
confirmatory comment (fcxAeyor), as when Medea says that 
, B <ibIe man should aUow Ms children to be exquisitely 


Aferandran, xv. § I. Among the Attic orators, Isams gives his 
emphatic adhesion to this view [Or., vm. § 12)._tti_tte_otter 



slave felt that his projects in slandering were hopeful, he was 
obstinate in the calamnv ; bat, when he saw tbit he was to die, 
then at last he told the truth, and said that he had been per- 
suaded t>v the persecutors to slander me.” It would hare been 
interesting if Aristotle had given some indication o! Ms rii 

it;. i.r. il..Vl t . Ts-iv kn c»tt»t»1v it n s 


“fm^l^^nOTelslroman'”). Then it is often 'effective to 
controvert received maxims, c.g. t u lt ^ not "well to imow 
oneself * ; for if this man had known himself, he would never have 
become a general n (ch- 21). > , . t ^ ,* 

Some precepts on the enthymeme follow* The rhetorical rcasoner On the 
must not hare too manv links in the chain of his argument; ana use of 
he must omit those propositions which his hearers can easily the efithy. 
supplv. Also, it is highly important to know the special topics meme. 
Uffirif from which entkvmemes can he drawn in each subject. . The 
enthvmeme is either (I) BfiirtWr, demonstrative, establishing a 



first cook ends. J can be cons traced. These apply nominally to all three branches 

P,ick II. At tl.e K'dnnin" of ihc second book, Aristotle returns to the J of rhetoric, but in fact chiefly to the deliberative and the forensic. 
- artificial proofs” (trrtYroi -iVrfxx}— those which rhetoric itself i The demonstrative enthvmeme is almost exclusively treated, since 
provides. Iff these, the logical proof bus already been in tort { the refntative form can, of course, be inferred from the other. A 
ilbcn'sed (L2. He therefore turns to the “ethical” proof. The ] chapter (24), answering to the treatise on fallacies in logic (-cpl 
speaker s ehira.-icr mar be sa indicated by bis speech as to pro- <ro<?i evwfiv iX&yxuy), is devoted to the fallacious (^oiro^eror) 
[ct*»i3 tic hearers ; and this result depends chiefly on three ! enthymc-me, of which ten “topics” are explained and illustrated. 
thing 1 . He should make them feel that he possesses (1) tyinjais j Another chapter is given to the two general types of Avars, or 
— intelligence ; (2J cprrf,— virtue ; and (3) rfrmc— good-will to ! refutation (eh. 25), vis, (1) direct counter-argument- (viarricrvA- 
thera. Aristotle then proceeds to furnish the speaker with the ; Aoy/ferrfw), opposing one enthyrneme to another; (2) objection to 
materials for Kerning intelligent and good, referring for these to a particular point in tho adversary’s case (ri irlinaoBci). The 
his previous analysis of the Tirtnes (L 9). As to the means of ! second book then concludes with some supplementary remarks, 
seeming friendly, these will be famished by an analysis of the meant; seemingly, to correct errors made by previous ’writers on 
affection; (rd?-). Here we are already on the boundary line j rhetoric (ch. 26).’ 

K’ttTf'J-n thf* TiTrtA? 5 * *trt4 +1.0 I T„ T,?c 


Tii? 

rlcr it. 




K-tween the “ ethical proof 3 and the third of the ferc^rot sfevtu, 
the “emotional proof." In regard to each affection (raSor), we 


Tsfcvivt have to see (1) what it is ; (2) what things predispose men to it ; 
vifTts (3) the oljeets and conditions of its manifestation. The next ten 
chanters of the second book (2-11) are accordingly devoted to an 
analysts e. those emotions which it is most important for the 



?* ^ofgocd Krttratte^ 
anii .tioai , for all men, when thev have cot anything, are wont 
to add to the heap (CL M) 'The analysis ofthc “ eS’ 
and the “emotional proof is now finished. 

treatment of 


, r - - -- ' r-'”*”' duvi Auiure : 

/})-! taUor ^ great and small ; 

in ^ri' w£ijr-"“S k T “ ud Jtss - .rWitotle means that 
enter,' The "*?&£**» 



In his first two books Aristotle lias thus dealt with invention Book IIL 
(cfyeeii ) — the discovery of means of persuasion. In the third book 
he deals with expression and arrangement (Aefis and tb|is). The 
subjectispreparej by some re marks on the art o f deli very ( fcdxpi o-ir), Delivery, 
which Aristotle defines as the management of the voice. “It is 
the art of knowing how to use the voice for the expression of each 
feeling, of knowing when it should be loud, low, or moderate, of 
managing its pitch— shrill, deep, or middle— and of adapting tho 
cadences to the theme.” Aristotle says nothing on gesture or play 
of feature, which Cicero and Quintilian recognize as important 
He includes them by implication, however, in saving that the art 
of delivery, whenever it is reduced to method, “"wifi perform the 
function of the actor’s art," adding that “the dramatic faculty is - 
less a matter of art than of nature. 


and 


But verbal expression, at least, is dearly in the province of art, 
id to that he now turns. He deals first with diction (x/fir) in Dictiou. 


attained by using words in their proper sense (kvoic). Xext, the 
diction must be 'neither too low nor too grand, but suitable to tlie 
subject. In prose [l? roh diAoir Aoyou) there is less scope for 
ornament than in poetry, though in the latter, too, much depends 
on the speaker or the theme. And here Aristotle remarks that 
hunpides was the first poet who produced a happy illusion by taking 
Ms words rrom the language of daily life (Ik •rijr ri B eviai SieAeVrov). 

v *? £ulomil !g prose, and giving it “distinction” (tlio 
.ennwhichbest represents Aristotle’s phrase £ror or IwkIv wo.cT,-), 
n , j); ln ,7 important than the judicious use of metaphor. 

vf^v, 04 • a ^ Im ^ s tte art of metaphor cannot be taught”; 
cn;,w5 IV Sri SOme 5e ”^ble hints on the subject, and on the use of 
The poet Simonides, he tells us, when tho winner of a 
v ^f 1 3 stna ^^" ee i declined to write an ode on “half- 

wiSwSttS" ‘ 

prose so good are i.. 

$vxpir “frigidities, 5 ' "faults of style. 



Meta- 

phor. 


Compo- 

sition. 


Prose 

rhythm. 


The 

periodic 

style. 


Vivacity. 


The 
general 
types of 
style. 
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chief sources, — the use of tawdry or ungainly compounds (8tir\3 
ivSpar a), the use of rare or obsolete words (yXZrrai), and infelicity 
of epithet or metaphor. 

A simile {thuLv) is a metaphor with an explanation (xdyos): e.g., 
in speaking of Achilles, “he sprang on them like a lion ” is 
simile ; " the lion sprang on them ” is metaphor. Simile is less 
available than metaphor for prose, being more poetical. The 
“proportional” metaphor mentioned here requires a passing com- 
ment. Aristotle used the term “metaphor” (jitrafyopd) in a larger 
sense than ours. He meant by it “ any transference of a word to 
a sense different from its proper sense.” Thus he can distinguish 
(Poet, c. 21) four classes of metaphor: — (1) “from genus to 
species,” as when “vessel” means “ship”; (2) from species to 
genus, as when “the lilies of the field” stand for ‘^flowers” 
generally. These two kinds are not what wc call “metaphors,” 
but are examples of the figure which was afterwards named “ synec- 
doche.” Aristotle’s third class of metaphor is (3) “from species 
co species,” under which head como almost all familiar metaphors, 
as to “scentaplot,” — the generic notion, “find out, ’’being common 
to the special terms, “scent” and “detect”; (4) then lastly there 
is the “proportional” metaphor (ij avdxoyov), when A is not simply 
compared with B (on the strength of something obviously common 
to both), but A’s relation to C is compared with B’s relation to D. 
To call old age “ the evening of life ” implies that old age is to life 
as the evening to the day. Obviously a “ proportion ” of this kind 
is implicit in the metaphors of Aristotle’s third class ; but in the 
fourth class proportion is expressly indicated by the mention of 
the second term (“life” in our example). 

The first four chapters having thus dealt with expression In the 
narrower sense of diction (Ae|i s proper), Aristotle devotes the next 
eight (iii. 5-12) to composition, which would be properly called 
trovOccns. After remarks on the first requisites — grammatical cor- 
rectness, and purity of idiom (rb — -we nave some hints 

on “dignity” of style ( uyicos ). “ Propriety ” (rb vpejrov) is defined 
as depending chiefly on three qualities : — (1) expression of the feel- 
ings which it is desired to move in the hearer ; (2) fitness to the 
character and position of the speaker ; and (3) congrnity with the 
level of the subject. A certain “ rliytlim * (fivBpds), or harmonious 
movement, should be sought in prose ; but this must not he so pre- 
cise as to give the effect of metre. The elements of rhythm are 
“ times,” i.c., in writing, long or short syllables, the short syllable 
being the unit. Hera, following the early writers on music (comp. 
Plato, Rep., 400 B), Aristotle recognizes three “rhythms ” : (1) the 

“heroic” or dactylic, which is in the ratio of equality, 

since — = , or 1 : 1 ; (2) the iambic or trochaic (- or 

— '-), which has the ratio of 2 to 1 ; (3) the pseonic, — 
which hag the ratio of 3 : 2. Of these, the heroic is too grand for 
prose ; the iambic is too commonplace, being the very cadence 
of ordinary talk (nir^ l<mv u Acjir rS>v vow&v ) ; the trochee is 
too comic. The pteon remains. It is the best rhythm -for prose, 
since it will not, by itself, produce a metrical effect (pdWov 
XauBdvei). The “first” pseon ( — — ) is most suitable to the 
beginning of sentences, the “fourth” pffion ( ~ — — — ) to the 
close. Rhythm having been attained, a framework is supplied by 
the period (icep(oSos). A “compact” or periodic style (Karcrrpap- 
pivi) At(<i) is so called in contrast with that “running” stylo 
(elpopev ij Aefjj) which simply strings clause to clause, “having 
no necessary end until the thought is finished,” and is unplcasine 
because it is unlimited ; "for all men wish to descry the end.” 
The periodic style pleases for the opposite reason, because the 
nearer always fancies that he has grasped something and has got 
something defined'. The period may consist of several parts or 
members (k«Ao), or it may be “simple,” forming a unit (d$e\fjr, 
po v6ku\os). Tho rhetorical use of antithesis is then noticed in 
its application to the period. Two kindred figures are also men- 
tioned, — parisosis, a parallelism of structure betweou clauses of 
equal length, — and paromoiosis, a resemblance in sound, when tho 
last (or first) word of one clause has an echo, ns it were, in the same 
place of the next clause. 

Two chapters (10, 11) are now given to the sources of vivacity in 
speaking. Those “ smart sayings ” (to dtrrcia) which win applause 
“ must be invented by tho clever or practised man ; tho business of 
this treatise is to point out their use.” They come chiefly from (1) 
metaphor, (2) antithesis, and (3) vividness — i.e., placing the thing 
described “before the eyes of the hearer” (rb irpb oppdrwv T-oiriV). 
This is called by Aristotle ivipyeia, “actuality” (which must be 
carefully distinguished from ivdpyeia, another term for “vivid- 
ness”), since things are represented not merely in their potentiality 
(b&vapis), but as living and moving. One of the most effective 
kinds of- point (says Aristotle) is “a metaphor with a surprise," 
i.c., with tho disclosure of a likeness not perceived before, the 
source of the pleasure being the same as in riddles. 

The whole subject of expression is concluded by a chapter on the 
general types of style, in their relation to the three branches of 
rhetoric (ch. 12). There is a literary style (ypa<pmii Aefis) and a 
style suited to oral contest or debate (ayui >nrrmdi). The literary 
style is that which admits of the highest finish (IcKpifeard-rn), and 


is best suited to the epideictio branch of rhetoric, since the latter is 
properly addressed to readers. The other, or “agonistic,” style 
is best adapted to delivery ({nroKpmicurdTTi). It is so mainly 
through two things — adaptation to the character of speaker and 
hearer, and skilful appeals to feeliug. Forensic and deliberative 
rhetoric both use it; but the forensic branch admits of higher 
finish,, and so far approximates to the literary style. Deliberative 
rhetoric, on the other hand, is like drawing in light and shade 
(without colours), oKiaypaipla — like soene-painting, we should 
rather say, i.e., it is meant to produce its effects at a distance, 
and will not bear looking at too closely. 

From expression we now pass to the other subject announced at Arrange- 
the opening of the third book, arrangement (-rd£is), which occupies ment 
the last seven chapters (13-19). The received system, which had 
been popularized, if not originated, by Isocrates, recognised four 
divisions of a speech : (1) exordium (or proem), itpaolpiov ; (2) 
narrative, Sefiyyins ; (3) proof, vUrrets ; (4) peroration, Mboyos. * 
Aristotle adopts this fourfold partition as his basis, — with the 
preliminary remark, however, that only two elements are neces- 
sarily present in every case, viz., “statement” of one’s subject, 
wp68effts, and “argument” in its support, jrhrreij. He then takes 
the four divisions in order. The contents of the proem usually 1. in- 
come under one of two heads— (1) exciting or allaying prejudice ; 

(2) amplifying or detracting. In epideictic rhetoric the connexion 
of proem with sequel may be comparatively loose ; it is like a flute- 
player’s prelude (TcpoavKiov), wbicb he deftly links on to the key- 
note (ivSotrtpoy) of his principal theme. The forensic proem, on 
tho other hand, may be likened to the prologue of an epic or a 
tragedy (ch. 14, 15). Narrative is least needed in deliberative 2. Nam 
speaking, sinco this deals chiefly with the future. In forensic nar- tree, 
rative, the object must be to bring out clearly the issues on which 
accuser or accused relies, with an effective colouring of ethos aud 
pathos. In the epideictic branch, the narrative should not form a 
continuous whole, but should be divided and varied by comments 
(cb. 16). The rhetorician’s proofs (irfmreis) will, in the forensic 3. Proi- 
branch, he relevant to one of four issues : — (1) fact : was the alleged 
act done, or not ? (2) damage : if done, was it hurtful ? (3) crimin- 
ality: if hurtful, was the hurt justifiable? (4) quantity or degree. 
Aristotle’s four “ issues ” (ap<pi<rfir)T-n<rtis) here correspond with the 
trrdtreis, “positions” or “questions,” usually three, of later legists 
and rhetoricians : (1) a-rdcris irroxacrriK^, status conjecturalis, the 
question of fact; (2) ardtris bpiKi}, status definitivus, women, or 
finitio, the question of legal definition; (3) ordtris iroidnjror 
status qualitatis or juridicialis, the question of justice or injustice. 

Thus Cicero says, “res (controversiam facit) aut de vero (1), aut 
de recto (3), aut de nomine” (2), Oral., xxxiv. 121. In delibera- 
tive rhetoric, the four “ issues ” can be applied to the future, since, 
if a speaker anticipates certain results from a course of a policy, his 
adversary can deny their (1) probability, (2) expediency, (3) justice, 
or (4) importance. The entnymeme is most useful in the delibera- 
tive branch, as the “example,” or rhetorical induction, is most 
useful in the forensic. The “ethical” proof from the speaker’s 
indicated character is always a most important adjunct to the 
logical proof (ch. 17). A chapter is now given to one special re- 
source by which a proof can often be enforced, viz., interrogation 
of the adversary (ip&riiots), which has usually one of two objects — 

(1) rcductio ad absurdum, or (2) to entrap him into a fatal admis- 
sion (ch. 18). The last chapter of the hook, and of tho treatise, 4. Epi- 
deals with the peroration or “epilogue" (Mxoyos). This aims logue. 
usually at one of four things (1) to conciliate tho hearers ; 

(2) to magnify or lower the importance of topics already treated ; 

(3) to excite emotion in the hearers ; (4) -to refresh their memories 
by a short recapitulation. Remarking that asyndeton gives force 
to the close of an epilogue, Aristotle ends his rhetoric with the 
last words (not quite accurately quoted) of the great speech in which 
Lysias denounced Eratosthenes — navaopai KarTjyopav. h/ctiKSare, 
icepdicare, irtvdvBine, ex eTe > Si/cd^tTE. 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric is incomparably the most scientific 
work which exists on the subject. It may also be regarded 
as having determined the main lines on which the subject 
was treated by nearly all subsequent writers. The extant 
treatise on rhetoric entitled 'Pip-opud] npbs ’A\e$av8pov 
was undoubtedly by Anaximenes of Lampsacus, and was The im- 
probably composed about 340—330 b.c., a few years before *® nc oi 
Aristotle’s work. The introductory letter prefixed to it is 
a late forgery. If the treatise of Anaximenes is compared c ,„ 
with that of Aristotle the distinctive place of the latter with * . 
in this field becomes clearer. Anaximenes, who knew the totie’a 
treatise of Isocrates, and could profit by all the preceding 
Greek “arts,” is, for us, the sole representative of technical 
rhetoric before Aristotle, and probably represents it at its 
best. We miss the intellectual power, the grasp of 
principles, and the subtle discrimination which belong to 
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tlie work of Aristotle. On the otlier fraud, tfro practical 
character is more strongly marked. It might, indeed, be 
said of Aristotle’s treatise that it is rather a Philosophy 
of Khetoric than a Rhetoric proper. It is a body of 
abstract principles and general rules. These will enable 
the student to dissect a good speech ; but, by themselves, 
they will not go far towards enabling him to make one. 
Aristotle’s purpose was to annex rhetoric to the realm of 
science. He succeeded, as far as success was possible. 
But the new province was somewhat of a Poland. The 
rigid system which was found necessary for holding the 
unruly dependency did not leave much scopo for spon- 
taneous vigour or satire exuberance. 
ll« During the three centuries from the age of Alexander to 
period that of Augustus the fortunes of rhetoric were governed 
Afesander *7 ^ ne ' v conditions of Hellenism. Aristotle's scientific 
to Angus- method lived on in the Peripatetic school. Meanwhile, how- 
tos. ever, the fashion of florid declamation or strained conceits 
prevailed in the rhetorical schools of Asia, where, amid 
mixed populations, the pure traditions of the best Greek 
taste had been dissociated from the use of the Greek lan- 
guage. The “ Asianism” of style which thus came to be 
contrasted with “Atticism” found imitators at Home, 
among whom must be reckoned the orator Hortensius (c. 
Herns- 95 B.C.). Hcrmagoras of Temnos in -lEoljs (t. 110 »,c.) 
garas. claims mention as having done much to revive a higher con- 

ception. Using both Die practical rhetoric of the time before 
Aristotle and Aristotle’s philosophical rhetoric, ho worked 
up the results of both in anew system,— following the 
philosophers so far os to give the chief prominence to 
" invention." He thus became the founder of a rhetoric 
which, as distinguished from the practical and the philo- 
sophical, may be called the scholastic. Through the 
influence of his school, Hermagoras did for Roman elo- 
quence very much what the school of Isocrates had done for 
Athens. Above all, he counteracted the view of “Asian- 
ism, that oratory is a mere knack founded on practice 
and recalled attention to the study of it as an artj 
cero , s rhetoncal works arc to some extent based on the 
techmcal system to which ho had been introduced by 

J ! hodcs > and b y other contemporary teachers. 
But Cicero further made an independent use of the best 
among the earlier Greek writers, as Isocrates, Aristotle mid 
lleophrastus. Lastly, he could draw, at least in the’latcr 
£t T S ? -“ a - vast imd of reaction and experience 
Jntcrest of h's contributions to the 

S 7 d r i °”f ?? nsists in thD hct that his theory can 
be compared with his practice. The result of such 
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made a complete digest of tiro scholastic rhetoric from 
the time of Hcrmagoras of Temnos (110 ».c.). It is 
contained in five extant treatises, which nre remarkable 
for clearness and acuteness, and still more remarkable ns 
having been completed before the age of twenty-five. 
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extant j and the more celebrated treatise On Stif/limiftr 
(wcpl uioiv), if not Iris work, is at least of the same period. 
About 315 A.n. Aphthonius composed the “ cxwi -.s " 
(r/>oyiyirdtr;tnra) which superseded the work of Hennogonw. 
At the revival of fetters the treatise of Aphthonius once 
more became a standard text-book. Much popularity was 
enjoyed also by the exercises of /Klius Theon (ifW)*A,n,), 
Space would fail if wc attempted to enumerate the writers 
on rhetoric who, during these croturirA attained ta more 
or less repute. In the editions of the J,'l<tt«ivs (t'r.rri by 
Speitgel and by Ylnlz the fenrodity of the literature can 
be seen. 

The theory of rhetoric engaged thi* indtotry, k-enu-c the 


wm-'v.-i i-wiiuii'wiiu iw w«n fC.Mm, 1 Jir» f ijjvrtl Vi as *'♦ «*’* 

a general dearth of the higher intellectual interests ; jKitJttV . x 
gave no scope to energy; pliilo.oj.frv was stagnant, and a ' 
literature, ns n rule*, either arid or frivolous. Then the 
Greek schools hail poured their rhetoricians into Rome, 
where the same tastes which revelled in coav..; luxury 
welcomed tawdry declamation. The law-court- of the 
Romnn provinces further created a continual demand f»r 
forensic speaking. Asia, Gaul, and Africa nre won- the 
regions winch supply the large, -t proportion of t.ucctv.-ful 
orators. The passion for rhetoric wax everywhere. “ Tfrufr- 
falks of engaging an orator,” say* Juvenal “IV>u mil 
a man a thief," rays lVirius; ’“be answers v.»u with 
finished tropes." Athens, Smyrna. Ithmiis,’ Tar,tt«. 

Antioch, Alexandria, Max-ilia, and iiianv otlivr cities 
scats of learning at which rhetoric wa’s taught bv tw- 
lessors who enjoyed the highest toiiridirntion. Th* public 
teacher of rhetoric was called “ropliM,” which was now'n.c “,v 
an academic title, similar to " profes-or " or “ doctor ”lU<V 
In the -ftfr century lux Isocrates had taken pride In 

wLiv’wIt ^ r * vhkh ' ! n<k ' <l 1,1 110 Uwc 

Mhollj ost the good, or neutral, sense which oridnallv 

raided 0 t0 rl,C . ftr ‘\' imie whWi it ncquin J 
m der the early empire lasted tnlwtk Middle Ages ( m 

Durango a?;, who quotes from BaldriWis, " Rgrvsiux 
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emolument, and its occupant was invested with a jurisdic- 
tion over the youth of Athens similar to that of the vice- 
chancellor in a modem university. Thus it is said of 
Theodotus, the first holder of the chair of sophistic as 
constituted by Marcus Aurelius, irpoetmj 8e k<u rijs rSv 
'hfhpmmv veorqTos irpwros (Philostr., Vit. Soph., II. ii. p. 
566). The Antonines further encouraged rhetoric by 
granting immunities to its teachers. Three “sophists” 
in each of the smaller towns, and five in the larger, were 
exempted from taxation {Dig., xxvii. 1, 6, § 2). The 
wealthier sophists affected much personal splendour. 
One of them, Polemon (c. 130 A.D.), was attended on 
his journeys by an enormous retinue — slaves, beasts of 
burden, horses, and hounds — while he himself drove in a 
costly equipage. Another, Adrian of Tyre (c. 170 a.d.), 
was drawn to his lectures by horses “ with silver bits,” 
wore the richest attire and the rarest jewels, and en- 
deared himself to the Athenian students by the entertain- 
ments which he provided for them. In all this foppery 
there was calculation. The aim of the sophist was to 
impress the multitude. Popular applause was the breath 
of life to him. His whole stock in trade was style, and 
this was directed to astonishing by tours de force. The 
scholastic declamations were chiefly of two classes. (1) 
The sttasorix usually on historical or legendary 

subjects, in which some course of action was commended 
or censured ; thus Juvenal, alluding to his school-days, 
cries — 

. “ I, too, have counselled Sulla to resign, 

And taste those joys for which dictators pine.” 

These suasorix belonged to deliberative rhetoric (the 
(iovXcuriKov ycj/os, deliberalivum genus). (2) The contro- 
versies turned especially on legal issues, and represented 
the forensic rhetoric (Sikovikov yeuos, judidale genus). 
But it was the general characteristic of this period that 
all subjects, though formally “deliberative ” or “forensic,” 
were treated in the style and spirit of that third branch 
which Aristotle distinguished, the rhetoric of firlSu&s or 
“display.” Tire oratory produced by the age of the 
academic sophists can be estimated from a large extant 
literature. It is shown under various aspects, and pre- 
sumably at its best, by such writers as Dion Chrysostom 
at the end of the 1st century, AElius Aristides in the 
2d, Themistius, Himerius, and Libanius in the 4th. 
It would be unjust to deny that, amid much which is tawdry 
or vapid, these writings occasionally present passages of 
true literary beauty, while they constantly offer matter of 
the highest interest to the student of the past. 

In the mediaeval system of academic studies, grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric were the subjects of the trivium, or 
course followed during the four years of undergraduateskip. 
Music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy constituted the 
quadrivium, or course for the three years from the B.A. to 
theM. A. degree. Thesewere theseven liberalarts. Accord- 
ing to Hallam {Lit. Eur., vol. i.), the idea of a trivium and 
quadrivium dates from the 6th century. The well-known 
memorial couplet can be traced to c. 1420 A.D. : — 

Gram, loquitur, Dia. vera docct, Jthcl. verba colorat : - 

Mus. caiut, Ar. numerat. Geo. pontlerat, As., colit astra. 

A shorter formula was — “ lingua, tropus, ratio ; numerus, 
tonus, angulus, astra.” In the Middle Ages the chief 
authorities on rhetoric were the latest Latin epitomists, 
such as Martianus Capella (5th century), Cassiodorus (5th 
century), or Isidorus (7th century). 

After the revival of learning, the better Roman and 
Greek -writers gradually returned into use. Some new 
treatises were also produced. Leonard Cox (died 1549) 
wrote The Art or Graft of Rhetoryhe, partly compiled, 
partly original, which was reprinted in Latin at Cracow. 


The Art of Bhetorique by Thomas Wilson (1553), after- 
wards secretary of state, embodied rules chiefly from 
Aristotle, with help from Cicero and Quintilian. About 
the same time, treatises , on rhetoric were published in 
Prance by Tonquelin (1555) and Courcelles (1557). The 
general aim at this period was to revive and popularize 
the best teaching of the ancients on rhetoric. The, subject Rhelori- 
was regularly taught at the universities, and was, indeed, at , tlie . 
■important. At Cambridge in 1570 the study of rhetoric ^ versl 
was based on Quintilian, Hermogenes, and the speeches of 
Cicero viewed as works of art. An Oxford statute of 1588 
shows that the same books were used there. In 1620 
George Herbert was delivering lectures on rhetoric at Cam- 
bridge, where he held the office of public orator. The 
decay of rhetoric as a formal study at the universities set 
in' during the 18tli century. In 1712 Steele regrets that 
Oxford and Cambridge have “ grown dumb in the study of 
eloquence.” The function of the rhetoric lecturer passed 
over into that of correcting written themes ; but his title 
remained long after his office had lost its primary meaning 
If the theory of rhetoric fell into neglect, the practice 
however, was encouraged by the public exercises (“acts’ 
and “ opponencies ”) in the schools. The college prizes fo 
“ declamations ” served the same purpose. 

The fortunes of rhetoric in the modern world, as briefly MorW 
sketched above, may suffice to suggest why few modern writers 
writers of ability have given their attention to the subject. Aetort 
Perhaps one of the most notable modern contributions to 
the art is the collection of commonplaces framed (in Latin) 
by Bacon, “ to be so many spools from which the threads 
can bo drawn out as occasion serves,” a truly curious 
work of that acute and fertile mind. He called them 
“ Antitheta." A specimen is subjoined : — 


Uxor et Liberi. 


For. 

"Attachment to the state 
begins from the family.” 

"Wife and children are a dis- 
cipline in humanity. Bachelors 
are morose and austcro.” 

"The only advantage of celi- 
bacy and childlessness is in case 
of exile.” 


Against. 

“Ho who marries, and has 
children, lias given hostages to 
fortune.” 

“ The immortality of brutes is 
in their progony ; of men, in 
their fame, services, and institu- 
tions.” 

“Regard for the family too 
often overrides regard for the 
state.” 


This is quite in the spirit of Aristotle’s treatise. The 
popularity enjoyed by Blair’s Rhetoric in the latter part 
of the 18th and the earlier part of the present century 
was merited rather by the form than by the matter. 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, which found less wide 
acceptance than its predecessor, was superior to it in depth, 
though often marred by an imperfect comprehension of 
logic. But undoubtedly the best modem book on the 
subject is Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric. Starting from Whatel 
Aristotle’s view, that rhetoric is “an offshoot from logic,” 
Whately treats it as the art of “argumentative 'composi- 
tion." He considers it under four heads : — (1) the address 
to the understanding ( = Aristotle's Xoyucr] mams ) ; (2) the 
address to the will, or persuasion ( = Aristotle’s ydiKy and 
7ra0rjriKT] moms) (3 ) style ) (4) elocution, or delivery. 

At the outset he makes some judicious remarks on the 
popular objections to the art. “ It has been truly observed 
that ‘ genius begins where rules end.’ But to infer from 
this, as some seem disposed to do, that, in any depart- 
ment wherein genius can be displayed, rules must be 
useless, or useless to those who possess genius, is a very 
rash conclusion. What I have observed elsewhere con- 
cerning logic, that ‘a knowledge of it serves to save a 
waste of ingenuity,’ holds good in many other depart- 
ments also.” “A drayman, we are told, will taunt a 
comrade by saying, ‘you’re a pretty fellow,’ without 
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having learnt that he is employing the figure called 
irony.” But when it is thus urged that — 

“All a rhetorician's rules 
“ But teach him how to name his tools,' 
the assumption is tacitly made that an accurate nomen- 
tlature and classification of these tools must be devoid of 
practical use. The conditions of modern life, and especially 
the invention of printing, have diminished the importance 
which belonged in antiquity to the art of speaking. But 
few would deny that a large measure of valne may still be 
claimed for rhetoric in the more comprehensive sense 
which Whately gives to it, as the art of argumentative 
composition. His treatise, the work of an able and also 
witty man, will be found instructive and entertaining even 
by those who do not go to it for a discipline. Nor can it 
fail to suggest a further remark. While abounding in 
fresh thought and modern illustration, it constantly reminds 
us that, in almost all essentials, the art of rhetoric must be 
regarded as the creation of Aristotle. (r. c. j.) 

RHEUMATISM, a constitutional disease having for its 
chief manifestations inflammatory affections of the fibrous 
textures of joints and other parts, together with a liability 
to various complications. Two forms of rheumatism are 
recognized, and will be now briefly described, namely, tbe 
acute and the chronic, the latter either resulting from the 
former or arising independently. In addition to these, a 
disease which has received the name of chronic rheumatic 
(or rheumatoid) arthritis, and which presents many resem- 
blances to chronic rheumatism, although the relation 
between them js questionable, may be noticed here. 

Acute Rheumatism, frequently called She dmatic 
Fever, is mainly characterized by inflammation affecting 
™ r '°“ a r J0l " ts ’ Wlth a . ^dency to spread in an erratic 
“ er ' and ac eompanied with much pain, febrile disturb- 
ance, and perspiration. 
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generally agreed upon. Thus an hereditary tendency is 
recognized as among the causes predisposing to acute 
rheumatism. The extent of this has been variously esti- 
mated, but it would appear to be well established that it 
shows itself in about one-fourth of the cases. Age is 
another important predisposing condition, the acute form 
of rheumatism being much more a disease of youth t.lmn 
of later life. The period of adolescence, from sixteen to 
twenty, is that in which probably the greater number of the 
cases occur j but even in early childhood the disease may 
manifest itself, or at any period of life, although it is rarely 
observed in old age'. Persons much exposed to all kinds 
of weather are specially liable to suffer, and hence the 
disease is more common among the poorer pln«c s. & n y 
depressing cause acting upon the general health, such as 
overwork or anxiety, or any habitual drain upon the 
system, such as overlactation, in like manner has a similar 
effect. Climate, too, is a factor of great importance* for, 
although not unfrequently met with in temperate or even 
warm climates, the disease is unquestionably of more com- 
mon occurrence in cold and damp regions. Attacks of 
acute rheumatism are brought on in most instances by 
exposure to cold, by getting wet through, sometimes also 
by excessive fatigue such as in walking long distances, 
especially if m addition there have been overheating of the 
body and subsequent chili. Persons who have once suffered 
from this disease are very liable to a recurrence on a renewal 
of the exciting cause, and even apparently independently 
of this from such causes as digestive disturbances. 

An attack of acute rheumatism is usually ushered in bv 
chilliness or rigors followed with feverishness and a feeling 
of stiffness or pun in one or more joints, generally tho£ 
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or complications rvhich are apt to attend its progress. 
Among these may he mentioned excessive fever (hyper- 
pyrexia), which is sometimes developed in a sudden and 
alarming manner, the temperature rising quickly to 
108 o -110° or more, and thus endangering life. Indeed 
in most of such instances death speedily follows unless 
prompt treatment he resorted to. Another danger is 
the occurrence of serious head symptoms in the form of 
delirium or excitement, which may exist in conjunction 
with hyperpyrexia or independently. Chorea or St Vitus’s 
dance is also an occasional accompaniment of acute 
rheumatism. Besides these, other complications pertaining 
to the respiratory organs, such as pleurisy, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, &c., sometimes arise in the course of the disease, 
as well as certain disorders of the skin. But the most 
frequent and important of all are those affecting the heart. 
These cardiac affections are regarded by some as an integral 
part of the rheumatic disease rather than as results of it, 
especially as it would seem that occasionally they arc the 
only local manifestation of the attack. 

Pericarditis (inflammation of the investing membrane 
of the heart) and endocarditis (inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart) are the two most common forms 
which these heart complications assume, and it is the 
latter which is specially important as tending to lay the 
foundation for valvular heart disease (see Heart). It is 
the liability to these inflammatory heart affections that 
causes special anxiety during the earlier stages of an 
attack of acute rheumatism, when it would appear they 
arc more apt to occur. The risk of cardiac complications 
seems to be greater the younger the patient, and doubt- 
less the foundation of organic heart disease is often laid in 
early childhood, when, as is now well known, rheumatism 
is by no means uncommon. 

The name subacute rheumatism is sometimes applied to 
attacks of the disease of less severe typo than that now 
described, but where yet the symptoms exist in a well- 
marked degree. Cases of this kind may be of even longer 
duration and more intractable than the more acute variety, 
although probably the danger to the heart is less. 

Cimoxio Rheumatism appears occasionally to bo deve- 
loped as the result of the acute form, but is more frequently 
an independent constitutional affection, and is usually a 
complaint of later life. The causes associated with its 
occurrence arc habitual exposure to cold and damp ; hence 
its frequency among outdoor workers. It is also apt to 
arise in persons debilitated by overwork or privation. 
Certain poisons introduced into the system are often 
attended with symptoms of chronic rheumatism, e.g., lead, 
syphilis, <fcc. This disease is often hereditary. It differs 
from acute rheumatism in being less frequently attended 
with fever and constitutional disturbance and less liable to 
dangerous complications, but on the other hand it is much 
more apt to produce permanent alterations in the joints 
and parts affected. - The joints tend to become swollen 
both from effusion of fluid and from chronic inflammatory 
thickening of the textures, and the result is stiffness and 
sometimes complete immobility. But in addition the 
sheaths of muscles and of nerves are apt to be affected by 
chronic rheumatism, causing much suffering. This form 
of rheumatism is less migratory in its progress than the 
acute, and tends to remain fixed in a few joints, often in- 
those which are specially exposed to atmospheric influences 
or to overwork. The chief symptoms are pain and stiffness 
in movement, more particularly when the efforts begin to 
be made, becoming loss after the limbs and body have 
been in exercise. Creaking or crackling noises accompany 
the movements. The pain is apt to be increased during 
the night, and is besides markedly influenced by the state 
of the atmosphere, cold and damp aggravating it. 


This form of rheumatism, although not directly danger- 
ous to life, tends to lower the health and render the patient 
more vulnerable to other morbid influences. Besides this, 
by long continuance it may lead to great deformity and 
disablement of the frame, in some instances resulting in a 
condition of utter helplessness. 

Treatment . — Few diseases have had so many remedies 
recommended for their alleviation, and vaunted as specifics, 
as rheumatism; and, when it is remembered how many are 
the theories of the nature of the malady, it is obvious that 
even as regards principles the methods proposed must be 
numerous and diverse. Nevertheless, there are certain 
well-recognized systems of treatment which in most 
instances will be found to be of benefit. The treatment 
differs in the two forms of tile disease. As regards acute 
rheumatism the general management of the case from the 
outset requires attention. The patient should be placed 
in bed between blankets, and should wear a flannel shirt, 
the front and arms of which should be opened to admit of 
the examination of the heart and of the joints. Move- 
ments of all kinds should be as far as possible avoided. 
The affected joints should be enveloped in cotton wool, 
kept in position by a light bandage. Sometimes the 
bathing of these parts with warm water containing opium 
or other sedative affords relief. The local application of 
blisters in the neighbourhood of the painful joints, as pro- 
posed by Dr Herbert Davies, is in some instances followed 
with benefit, but is obviously applicable only where the 
rheumatism is limited in its extent. The same may be 
said of the local application of electricity to the joints. 
Constitutional remedies are of undoubted value in this 
disease, and the number of available agents for this 
purpose is so large that mention can only be briefly made 
of some of the more approved. For long the alkalis, 
especially the salts of potassium, were the chief remedies 
resorted to, and for them it was claimed that they 
shortened the attack, relieved pain, and prevented heart 
complications. They are certainly very valuable in many 
instances. Of late a new series of substances has been 
tried with great success, namely salicin (first suggested for 
acute rheumatism by Dr T. J. Maclagan), salicylic acid, 
and salicylate of soda. These remedies, which are known 
to have a powerful effect in reducing febrile temperatures, 
appear to exercise a special influence in acute rheumatism, 
not merely by lowering the fever, but by relieving pain and 
cutting short the attack, thereby lessening the risk of 
complications. From 20 to 30 grains of these drugs 
every two hours require to be given for about twenty-four 
hours in order to produce the desired effect, and the 
quantity is reduced as the acute symptoms subside. 
Although they do not succeed in all cases, and sometimes 
give rise to symptoms (delirium, sickness, ifcc.) which 
necessitate their suspension, it will be admitted by most 
physicians that cases which appeared likely to be of a 
severe character have under this treatment been cut short 
in a few days, and that even where this result was not 
attained the pain and other distressing symptoms were 
materially alleviated. Tonics, such as iron and quinine, 
have also been employed in acute rheumatism, but their 
advantage is more apparent in the convalescence, when 
there are anremia and debility, rather than in the height 
of the disease. The pain and sleeplessness may render 
necessary the administration of opiates, but in many 
instances both are completely overcome by the remedies 
previously mentioned. In the dangerous complication of 
hyperpyrexia the cold bath (in which the water is quickly 
cooled down from 94° to 68°) has frequently been suc- 
cessful in speedily lowering the temperature and saving 
life. Persons who have suffered from acute rheumatism 
should ever afterwards be careful to avoid exposure to 
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damp and chill, and to protect the skin by suitable under- 

Cl °In m chronic rheumatism the remedies are innumcnible. 

This form oi the disease is less under the po« of 
medicinal agents than the acute, aUhough jmuch may b 
done to alleviate the suffering produced by it os well as to 
limit its extension. Salicin and the salicylates so useful in 
acute rheumatism are not found as a rale to be of much 
service, while on the other hand alkalis in combination with 
sulphur, iodine, arsenic, and tonics, such as iron, quinine, 
cod-liver oil <fcc., are the most serviceable remedies. Turpen- 
tine is also recommended. Friction of the affected parts 
with stimulating or soothing liniments, counter-irritation 
with blisters, iodine, or the button cautery are useful local 
applications, as is also galvanism. Hot baths or Turkish 
baths may occasionally be used with advantage. The 
min eral waters and baths of various well-known resorts are 
of undoubted benefit, especially those of Buxton, Bath, 
Strathpeffer, or Harrogate in Great Britain, or those of Aix- 
les-Bains, Wiesbaden, Homburg, Eras, Wildbad, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and many others on the Continent. Changes to 
warmer climates during the colder season where practicable 
are also to be recommended, as well as every other measure 
calculated to improve the general health. 

Rheumatoid Aethrots. — This term (syu. chrome rheu- 
matic arthritis, arthritis deformans) is employed to desig- 
nate a chronic inflammatory affection of joints, involving 
specially the synovial membranes and articular cartilages, 
of slow development and progressive character, resulting in 
stiffening and deformity of the parts. 

This disease is held by some to partake of the nature of 
both rheumatism and gout (hence occasionally termed 
rheumatic gout) ; others regard it as simply a variety of 
chronic rheumatism; while in the opinion of several 
eminent authorities it is an independent constitutional 
affection occurring in persons with a strumous or tubercular 
tendency. It does not appear to he hereditary. It is 
more common in women than in men, and occurs at all 
ages. It is closely connected with conditions of ill health ; 
and hence its frequent occurrence among those whose blood 
is impoverished by insufficient food, by hardship, or by any 
drain upon the system. It occasionally follows an attack 
of acute rheumatism; hence the supposed connexion. 

The disease in most cases is slowly developed, and shows 
itself first by pain and swelling in one joint (knee, wrist, 
finger, &c.), which soon subside and may remain absent for 
a considerable time. Sooner or later, however, another 
attack occurs either in the joint formerly affected or in 
some other, and it is noticed that the affected articulation 
does not now regain its normal size but remains somewhat 
swollen. The attacks recur with increasing frequency, 
gradually involving more joints, until, in course of time (for 
its progress is very chronic), scarcely an articulation in 
the body is free from the disease. Thickening of the 
textures, with stiffness, is the result, and often considerable 
deformity from the joints being fixed in certain positions. 
The muscles of the affected limbs undergo atrophy and 
contrast strikingly with the abnormally enlargTjointe 

Snt! nn ^r m r 017 . ? ttacfc \ often occur in the affected 
und the patient is much reduced in strength by the 

nstant irritation of the disease. In the young the hands 
are very liable to suffer, and the disease gradually extends 
o involve other parts; while in old persons it is apt S 

S “Thrift ! he “ a » «»* L 

chief changes m the joints are ('ll in the 
bone exposed. The osseous surfaces thus brought iuto 


contact become hard and polished by friction. These 
changes and others affecting the ligaments are apt to 
produce partial dislocation as well ns stiffening of the joint, 
rendering it deformed and useless. This disease often 
lasts for many years, sometimes continuing for a lengthened 
period without much change, but tending gradually to 
progress and to render the patient more and more helpless. 
It is not attended with the complications of rheumatism, 
and is not inconsistent with long life, but its weakening 
effects upon the system and the ill health with which it is 
usually associated render the subject of it more liable to 
the inroads of other diseases. Rheumatoid arthritis is less 
amenable to treatment than rheumatism, the remedies for 
which arc not found to be of much value in this disease. 
Most success is obtained if it is recognized early and 
measures arc taken to strengthen the patient s general 
health. The best medicinal agents nre iron, quinine, cod- 
livcr oil, arsenic. Chalybeate mineral waters, such ns those 
of Schwalbach, Spa, Pyrmont, Ac., arc often of service. 
Locally blisters or milder counter-irritation to tlio affected 
joints, as well ns the employment of galvanism, may be 
advantageously resorted to. (J. o. a.) 

RHEYDT, a manufacturing town of Rhenish Prussia, 
is situated on the Xicrs, 14 miles to the west of Diissol- 
dorf. The principal products of its numerous factories 
are silk, cotton, woollen, and mixed fabrics, iron goods, 
machinery, lamp wicks, and roofing pasteboard. Dyeing 
and finishing arc also carried on. The most prominent 
buildings arc the old parish church and n new one erected 
in 1866. Rbeydt is an ancient place, but its industrial 
importance is of very recent growth. At the beginning 
of the present century' it did not contain more than 2000 to 
3000 inhabitants, whereas in 18S0 the population of the 
municipal commune was 19,0S7, two-thirds of whom were 
Protestants. 

RHIR, Hatjt-, a department of France. Sec Fluxes, 
vol. is, p. SOS. 

RHDTE (Lat. Menus, Germ. Mian, Fr. Mint, Dutch 
Mtijn), the chief river of Germany and one of the most 
important in Europe, is about 800 miles in length and 
drains an area of 75,000 square miles. 1 The distance in 
a direct lino between its source in the Alps and its mouth 
in the German ocean is 460 miles. Its general courec is 
north-nortli-west, but it makes numerous deflexions and 
at one point is found running in a diametrically opposite 
direction. About 250 miles of its length are in Switzer- 
land, 450 in Germany, and 100 in Holland; but the 
German half is in every' respect so much the more import- 
ant that it is no misnomer to call tho Rhine n German 
river, even if tho word German bo confined to its 
modern political signification. The name Rhine, which 
is apparently of Celtic origin, is of uncertain import, but 
lias been supposed to mean “flowing” or “clear." The 
sources of tho Rhino aro found in the Swiss canton of 
ttri so ns, where the drainage of at least 150 glaciers unites 
to form its headwaters. Among these streams, all of 
which are termed Bhin in tho Ladino dialect of tho 
district, two are generally recognized as the main sources 
of the river, viz., the Vorder Rhein and tho llintcr Rhein, 
lhe chief feeder of tho former rises in tho smnll Lake of 
ioma situated on the south-east slopo of the St Gottlmrd, 2 
at a height of 7690 feet above tho sea and at no great 
distance from the source of tho Rhone, which rises on tho 
nest side of the same mountain mass. It first flows to 

. r v CClvi , n S watcrs &f the Mcdelser Rhein and 
several other glacier streams, and after a c ourse of about 

doi/noi MS Ornate, but Strelhitzhi, the latest authority, 
does not allow tho Rhino a length of more than 710 miles. < 

Tacitus. eWUm AllMttTO 5nacccss0 ftc rracipiti vcrtice,” says 
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>U> milos unite* wit'll tlm Hint or Uhein at Heiohenau, As 
far ns Ilnur. the Ymilor Hheiu is eiuiply n Mountain torrent, 
descending lllOO foot in Urn Host 111 wiles of Us course. 
At Disout is, where it is joined by the Medohmv Hheiu, it. 
is U* foot wide, nml at, ilunr. it in about thrioo ns largo. 
TUo Hintov Bltoin Unn its onullo in tlio Hheimvnhl glacier, 
noni' tlm St Heruardmo Hiss, 7270 foot, above tlm son 
mul 10 miles soutU of Ueioltennu. Tlm Y order Hheiu eon- 
tributes tlm greater volume of wntov to tlm joint stvonm, 
but tlm Hintov HUoin belongs to n tnovo developed system. 

Ueyoml Hoiolionnn the united stream, UiO feet in width, 
bonrs tlm unmo of UUino wit hunt any qualifying epithet. 

It is now navigable for rafts, ami small bouts begin to be 
seen a little further on, at (Vivo, where it. turns to tlm 
north. On reaching tlm t .alee of (Vustnnoo the Itbnm 
deposits tlm debris that it has brought down from its 
mountain sourees, and tlm stream that emerges from tlm 
west, end of tlm Untevsee is of n eleav deep green colon r, 
Hetweon Urn Labe of Constance and Hanoi the Uhiuo llown 
towards tlm west and practically forms the boundary be- 
tween tlormnny and SwitRorlnnd, At. UcluilYhauacu, in 
penetrating the barrier of tlm Jura, il forms tlm imposing 
falls of tlm Hhino, where it is precipitated over a ledge of 
rook in three leaps f»0 or WO feet in height. Near banter- 
burg, where the river eueounters the gneiss of tlm Htnok 
Forest,, is a series of formidable eataruets, and about lb 
miles lower down are the rapids of Hheinfeldeu, At Unset, 
which it rouohoa after a tortuous eouvso of UbO miles, 
though it is only about a third of that distance from Us 
source in a direct line, the Hhino turns unco move to tlm 
north and outers Uonnnny. Its breadth here is between 
f*f»0 and tlUO feet, white its surface now lies not move than 
800 feet above the sea, showing that tlm river has made a 
descent of (WOO foot by the time it hna traversed a third of 
its coarse. I'Yotn Hanoi to Mai or, tlm Hhino Hows through 
a wide and shallow valley, bordered on tlm onnt and west 
by tlm parallel ranges of tlm Hbmh Forest, and tlm Vosges, 
lis hunks are low ami link and numerous islands occur. 
Tlm tendency to divide into parallel branches has been 
curbed in the interests of navigation, and many windings 
have been cut oil’ by leading Urn water into straight and 
regular channels, At Mannheim tlm river hi nearly IhOO 
feet In width, and at. Mains, where it. is diverted to the 
west, by tlm barrier of tlm Tamms, il is si ill wider, if 
follows the new direction for about 20 mites, hut at lllugon 
it again turns to tlm north and begins a completely new 
stage of its career, entering a narrow valley in which the 
enclosing rocky lulls abut so closely on the river as often 
barely le leave room for the road and railway on Urn hank, 
Tina is tlm most beautiful part of tlm whole course of Urn 
river, abounding in the ruined castles, the romantic crags, 
the sunny vineyards, and the picturesque lateral ravines 
that Imve combined to make the Hhino so favourite a 
resort of lovers of natural beauty. At ( Vhlentr, llm valley 
widens and the river is 1200 feet, broad, hut. tlm ldlls 
close in again at Andernaeh, and thin ravine like part of its 
course cannot be considered as ending till below the Seven 
Mountains, where the river once more expands to a width of 
lilOO KWO feet. Beyond Bonn and Cologne tlm banka 
arc again Hat and the valley wide, though the hills on llm 
right hank do not oomplololy disappear fill tlm neighbour- 
hood of IMlsseldorf. Further on tlm oouufryjrn versed by 
the Hhino is perfectly level, and llm current, becomes morn 
end more sluggish. On entering Holland, which if does 
below Kmnmrloh, its course is again deducted to (he west. 
Within Holland the hanks arc so low as to require at places 
to ho protected by embankments against inundations, 
The river now loses its individuality in a number of 
separate branches, and tlm name of Jthlnn has often arbi- 
trarily clung lo the smaller arm nftera bifurcation, Almost 
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immediately after entering Holland the stream divides 
into two arms, the larger of which, carrying oil* about 
two-thirds of tlm water, diverges io flux west, is called 
the Waal, and soon unites with tlm Maas, The smaller 
hvsnelv to the right retains tlm name of Hhino and sends 
otV another arm, called the Yaaol, to tlm /.uydov Hoe, The 
Hhino now pursues a westerly course almost parallel with 
that of tlm Waal. At Yt'ljk another bifurcation takes, 
place, the bread Lek diverging on the left to join the 
Maas, while the '* Krommo Hhiju *' to the rights la coin* 
pavatively insigmtlcnnt. Beyond Utrecht, whore it is 
again diminished by the divergence of the Yeeht to the 
/.uyder Zee, the river under the name of tlm u O\ulo llh^n " 
or Old liltitio degenerates Into a sluggish and almost 
stagnant, stream, which requires tlm artificial aid of a 
canal ami alidcea in iluding its way to the non, In 
Homan times the Hldue at Hus part of its course seems to 
have been a full and Hewing river, but by the IMh century 
it had teat itself in the sands of Kntwijk, and it was not, until 
the beginning of the lhlh century that its way to the sea 
was reopened. Though the name Hhino thus at last, 
attaehes to a very iusiguiticant. stream, the entire district, 
between the Waal on one side mid tlm Yasel on tlm other, 
the loatihi Huhtwrinn of Demur, to reality belongs to tlm 
delta of the famous river, 1 Fee vul, sit, Flute l. 

The .Hhino la said to receive, directly or Indirectly, tlm 
waters of upwards of IP, (HU) tributaries of all ’sines, 
t .caving out- of account the innumerable glacier alroema 
that, swell its volume above tlm Lake of Constance, the 
moat, important atlhieuts to ita upper course are the 
Wutuoh, the All*, amt the Wiese, descending on Ita' right, 
from the Black Forest, amt the Aar, draining several 
Swiss cantons on the left. In the Upper Hhouish basin, 
between Basel and Mains, the tributaries, though numerous, 
mm mostly short- and unimportant, The III and tlm Naim 
on tlm left, and the Neekar and the Main on the right arc, 
however, notable exceptions. Before joining Iht' Hldue 
Hie 111 runs almost, parallel with it, and at no grout, distance 
for upwards of hO miles, In' the narrow nurl, of llm 
valley, between Bingen end Cologne, the Hldue receives 
tlm waters of the Lahu and the Hiog on the rigid, amt 
these of Urn Moselle 8 (bringing with It llm Himr) and tlm 
Ahr on tlm left. Htlll lower down, hut before llm Dutch 
frontier la reached, come the Huhruud llm Llp|m on llm 
right, and tlm Hrfton tlm loft, Tlm numerous arms Into 
which the Hhino branches In Holland have already been 
not Iced, 

The Hhhm connects the highest Alps will* the mud hunks of 
Holland, sail loaehes In tin connie the meat varied goolagleal 
periods •, hut tbs river valley Itself la, goohmleally speaking, of 
comparatively resent formation. Hlalug amid (lie anatenl gneiss 
vookii of lire HI (hilt hard, the Ultlrre llmls Its way down to the l.sl.n 
of ('omit sure hid ween Invent of Trlaealesod duvnaslo forms lieu i and 
between that lake and llnael II penetrates the shall. Imrrler of the 
dura, Tln> upper Ithenlsh Valley Is evidently the hod id' an nucloal 
lake, (lie shores of which worn formed by tlm gneiss aiol granite 
of tlm I thick Forest on the mm aide ami llm granite Mini anmhdmm 
of thu Vosges on tlm other, NVIthln the valley all the alluvial 

1 Tlm notuenelalmv of tlm Ithhm Itriemlma In Hie Nellmrlntida la, 
imom-dlng to Mr .1, Wilts, a singular 1ml historic system, hy which 
the rivers urn chopped up, as li were. Into longitudinal pieces, 

« Tlm Moselle rises In Friuun', lo Die canton of ttamonehamp, at a 
height or Vttl/'ti feel, shove tlm sea, on llm went aide of tlm Vosges, Its 
length Is till, miles (of which But arc In France), hut the direct line 
front source In cmillucucc Is only shout. 170 miles, At llplnsl (1010 
feel) llm Moselle pusses out of ttm rocky mmintidu-glcii whom Its 
course lias Idllterlo heen. It attlara the t.oirahm plat can, lari, Ilia 
aides of llm valley Htlll remain high and sleep, Below Mala (M.O feel) 
the lii.llmii'lands unread out lo a aminldarahla wldlli | In llm nentlmi 
hehveen Mlerek and (hddenlr. llm ldlls again close In arum llm river, 
Itsl'ts nan generally he Heated from A relies down to Vrmitud, ami 
there, hy the Jmmltoii of tlm Mourtlm (Itself navigable, tlomgli with 
dllllenlly, from Nanny), the depth hononms aultlelent tor heats, Mince 
1040 Hteninlmiilii have piled lad ween Treves amt Cnhleulr. 
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deposits nre recent. Between Bingen and Bonn the Rhine forces 
its wav through a hilly and rocky district belonging to the 
Devonian formation. The contorted strata of slate and greywacko 
rock must have been formed at a period vastly anterior to that in 
which the lake of the upper valley managed to force an outlet 
through the enclosing barriers. Probably this section may be 
looked upon as the oldest portion of the river course proper, con- 
necting the upper Rhenish lake with the primeval ocean at Bonn. 
In this district too, as has already been remarked, is the finest 
scenery of the Rhino, a fact duo in great part to the grotesque 
shapes of the qnartzosc rocks, left denuded of the less durable slate 
inti sandstone. All the strata intersected by the Rhine between 
Bingen and Bonn contain fossils of the same classes. The deposits 
of the actual valley here, belonging to the Miocene group of the 
Tcrtiaty system, are older than the deposits either farther up or 
farther down the river ; but they nre contemporaneous with the 
basalts of the Rhine, which at Cdbhntz and in the peaks of the 
Seven Mountains also contribute to the scenic charm of the river. 
The very extensive pumice deposits at Sfeuwied and tho lara and 
jther volcanic rocks belong to a more recent epoch. Below Bingen 
the formations belong almost entirely to the Post-Tortiary period. 
Numerous extinct volcanoes rise near N curried. In the flatter 
parts of the valley occur large beds of loam and rubble, sometimes 
in terraces parallel with, but several hundred feet above, the 
river,— proving by their disposition and appearance that tho volley 
has been formed by the action of water. 

The Rhine has been one of the chief waterways of Europe from 
the earliest times; and, as its channel is not exposed to the danger 
of silting up like those of the Elbe and the Oder, it lias always been 
comparatively easy to keep it open. TheRoinaus exerted them- 
selves to improve the lower navigation of the river, and appointed 
prefects of the Rhine to superintend the shipping and to exact the 
moderate dnes imposed to keep the channel in repair. The Fran ks 
continued tho same policy and retained a system of river-dues. 
Afterwards as the banks became parcelled out among n host of petty 
princelings, each of whom arrogated the right of laying a tax on 
passing vessels, the imposts became so prejudicial ns seriously to 
hamper the development of the shipping. Many of the riparian 
potentates derived the bulk of their revenue from this source, and 
it is calculated that in the 18th centuiy the Bhine yielded a total 
revenue of £200,000, in spite of tho comparatively insignificant 
“S' *• skipping. The first proposal for a free BFiine was 
S°?, t „ c f, b - r tl,e Fre " d * a fc congress of Rastatt (1797-1799), but 
Holland, commanding the month of the river, placed even-obstacle 
suggestion, in 1831, on the separation of 
Holland and Belgium, the former had become more amenable to 
“ ^ StCm V s .'T 0D which practically gave Tree 
nwSSST^ir f °- the ” venn ® st *tes, while imposing a 
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afforded by the huge rafts of timber that are floated down the river. 
Single tree tranks sent down io tlio Rhine by tho various tributaries 
are nutted into small rafts as they reach tho main etrcain ; and 
these again are fastened together to form one large raft about 
Andemacli. ‘ Though not so largo as formerly, these timber-rafts 
arc still sometimes 400 or 500 foot in length, and nre navigated by 
200 to 400 men, who livo in little huts on the raft, forming actual 
floating- villages. On reaching Dort the rafts arc broken up ami 
sold, a single raft sometimes producing ns much ns £30,000. The 
voyage from Bingen to Dort takes from one to six weeks, and the 
huge unwieldy structures require to be navigated with great care. 
The commerce carried on by the river itself- is supplemented by 
the numerous railways, which skirt its banks and converge to its 
principal towns. . Before tho introduction of railways there were 
no permanent bridges across the Bhine below Basel ; lint now 
traius crass it at about a dozen different points in Germany and 
Holland. 

The salmon fisheries of the Rhine, lying mainly between Bach- 
araeh and St Goar, have long been famous ; but tlioir produce bns 
been seriously diminished since the advent of the steamer. Bike, 
carp, and other white fish are also caught A littlo gold is 
brought down by the Rhine from tho Alps and the heights of the 
Black Forest, but not in sufficient amount to make its collection 
of economic value. The white wines of the Rhine ore the finest in 
the world, though the palm in red wines nmt be given to the 
vineyards of Bordeaux, The vineyards lie mainly between Mainz 
and Bonn, a distance of 90 miles, — the choicest varieties or wine 
being produced in the Riicingau, a picturesque district on the 
right hank between Riidcshcim and Biebricli, about 12 miles long 
and 5 broad. The well known brands Johnnnisbcrgcr, Steinbergcr, 
Mnrcobrmmer, and Assmnniisliauscr arc all grown in this narrow 
compass. The valleys of the N cckar, tlio Moselle, the Kobe, and 
other tributaries of the Rhine also yield good wine ; and the valley 
of the A hr may be indicated as the northern limit of the wine 
Jh° total annual value of tlic Rhenish wines is about 
£2,400,000. 

The long array of ancient and flourishing towns along its hanks 
bear witness to the great importance of tlm river. These arc most 
frequent in the upper Rhenish basin and again below Bonn, the 
»n rr pwcr part of tho valley being generally mow 
remarkable for their picturesque situation than for their commercial 
fJJf l f" ^Jlnoncft. Uoj-oml the borders of Germany the only 

irS&U ?,?, 7 °T l R, ;‘ nc t? r ?. ,5n f 1 V> Switzerland, and Amlicim, 
Utrecht, anil Leiden m Holland. II ithiu Germany, as wc trace 
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a most prejudicial effect upon the district of the Rhine; and the 
peace of Westphalia gave France a footing on the left bank of the 
hitherto exclusively German river by the acquisition of Alsace. 
The violent seizure of Strasburg by franco in 1681 was ratified by 
the peace of Ryswick in 1697, which recognized the Rhine as the 
boundary between Germany and France from Basel to about 
Germersheim. It was an easy inference for the French mind that 
the Rhine should be the boundary throughout and the Gaul of 
Caesar restored. This ideal was realized in 1801, when the whole 
of the left bank of the Rhine was formally ceded to Franco. The 
congress of Vienna (1815) restored tho lower part of the Rhenish 
valley to Germany, but it was not till the war of 1870-71 that the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine made the Rhine once more 
“Germany’s river, not Germany’s frontier.” In the military 
history of all these centuries constant allusion is made to the 
Rhine, its passages, and its fortresses. Every general who has 
fought in its neighbourhood has at one time or another had to 
provide for a crossing of the Rhine, from Julius Caesar, who 
crossed it twice, down to our own time. The wars carried on here 
by his Most Christian Majesty Louis XIV. are still remembered in 
the Rhine district, where the devastations of his generals were of 
the most appalling description ; and scarcely a village or town hut 
has a tale to tell of the murder and rapine of this period. 

The Rhine lias always exercised a peculiar sort of fascination 
over the German mind, in a measure and in a manner not easily 
paralleled by the case of any other river. “ Father Rhine ” is tho 
centre of the German’s patriotism and tho symbol of bis country. 
In Iris literature it has played a prominent part from the 
Nibahmgenlied to tho present day; and its weird and romantic 
legends have been alternately the awe and the delight of his 
childhood. The Rhine was the classic river of the Middlo Ages ; 
and probably the Tiber alone is of equal historical interest among 
European rivers. Victor Hugo has perhaps "best described the 
mingled feelings which the Rhine awakens. “ Le Rhin,” he says, 
“ reunit tout. Lo Rhin est rapidc comme le'Rlifine, large commo la 
Loire, encaisse comme la Meuse, tortueux comme la Seine, limpidc 
et vert commo la Somme, liisforique commo le Tibre, royal comme 
le Danube, mystcrieux commo le Nil, pailletd d’or comme un ficuvo 
d’Amerique, couvcrt do fables et de fant&mcs comme un flcuve 
d’Asie.” {J. F. M.). 

RHINOCEROS, a name applied by the ancients to 
an animal the most striking external peculiarity of which 
is certainly the horn growing above its nose (pivoKepm, 
nose-horn). 

The various existing and extinct species are grouped 
into a family, JZIrinocerotidse, which is a division of the 
Perissodactyle (odd-toed) section of the great order of 
Ungulata or hoofed mammals, of which section the tapirs 
and horses are the only other surviving members (see 
Mammalia, vol. xv.'p. 428). 

The following are the general characters applicable to 
all the members of the family. 

First, as regards dentition. Incisors variable, generally 
reduced in number and often quite rudimentary, and early 
deciduous. Canines, in existing species, absent. Molar 
series, consisting of the full number of four premolars 
and three molars above and below, all in contact and 
closely resembling each other, except the first, which is 
A. - B. 



y I0 , i, Gilnill- K surface of a moderately vr.un right upper second molar of 

Rhinoceros. A, Rhinoceros unicornis; II, Rhinoceros sondaicus. 1, anterior 
surface ; 2, posterior surface j 3, internal surface ; 4, external surface (wall or 
dorsum); 5, nutero-intemal pillar or cusp ; G, postero-lntemnl pillar or cusp ; 
7 anterior sinus; 6, median sinus; o, posterior sinus; 10, accessory sinus 
or valley; 11, crista (anterior combing plate); 12, crochet (posterior combing 
plate). . 

much smaller than the rest and often deciduous. The 
others gradually increasing in size up to the penultimate. 
The upper molars have a very characteristic pattern of 
crown, having a much-developed flat or more or less 
sinuous outer wall, and two transverse ridges running 


obliquely inwards and backwards from it, terminating 
internally in conical eminences or columns, and enclosing 
a deep (middle) sinus between. The posterior sinus is 
formed behind the posterior transverse ridge, and is 
bounded externally by a backward continuation of tlie 
outer wall and behind by the cingulum. The anterior 
sinus is formed in the same manner, but is much smaller. 
The middle sinus is often intersected by vertical laminre 
(“ combing plates ”) projecting into it from the anterior sur- 
face of the posterior transverse ridge or from the Avail, the 
development of which is a useful guide in discriminating 
the species, especially those no longer existing and known 
only by the teeth and bones. The depressions between the 
ridges are not filled up Avith cementum as in the horse. 
The lower molars have the croAvn formed by a pair of 
crescents ; the last has no third lobe or talon. 

Head large, skull elongated, elevated posteriorly into a 
transverse occipital crest. No post-orbital processes or 
any separation between orbits and temporal fossse. 
Nasal bones large and stout, co-ossified, and standing out 
freely above the premaxilke, from Avhich they are separated 
by a deep and wide fissure ; the latter small, generally not 
meeting in the middle linB in front, often quite rudimen- 
tary. Tympanies small, not forming a bulla. Brain cavity 
very small for the size of the skull. Vertebrae cervical, 
7 ; dorsal, 19-20 ; lumbar, 3 ; sacral, 4; caudal, about 22. 
Limbs stout, and of moderate length. Three completely 
developed toes, with distinct broad rounded hoofs on each 
foot. 1 Mammae two, inguinal. Eyes small. Ears of 
moderate size, oval, erect, prominent, placed near the 
occiput. Skin very thick, in many species throAvn into 
massive folds. Hairy covering scanty. All existing 
species have one or two median horns on tho face. 
When one is present it is situated over the conjoined 
nasal bones j when two, the hinder one is over the frontals. 
These horns, Avhich are of a more or less conical form 
and usually recurved, and often grow to a great length 
(three or even four feet), are composed of a solid mass of 
hardened epidermic cells growing from a cluster of long 
dermal papilla). The cells formed on each papilla consti- 
tute a distinct horny fibre, like a thick hair, and the whole 
are cemented together by an intermediate mass of cells 
which groAV up from the interspaces betAveen the papillae. 
It results from this that the horn has the appearance of a 
mass of agglutinated hairs, which, in the newly groAving 
part at the base, readily fray out on destruction of the 
softer intermediate substance ; but the fibres differ from 
true hairs in groAving from a free papilla of the derm, and 
not within a follicular involution of the same. 

The Hhinocerotidee are all animals of large size, but of 
little intelligence, generally timid in disposition, though 
ferocious Avhen attacked and brought to hay, using the 
nasal horns as weapons, by which they strike and toss 
their assailant. Their sight is dull, hut their hearing and 
scent are remarkably acute. They feed on herbage, shrubs, 
and leaves of trees, and, like so many other large animals 
Avhich inhabit hot countries, sleep the greater part of tlie 
day, being most active in the cool of the evening or even 
during the night. They are fond of bathing and AvalloAving 
in water or mud. None of the species have been domesti- 
cated. Animals of the group have existed in both the 
Old and NeAv Worlds since the beginning of the Miocene 
period. In. America they all became extinct before the 
end of^the Pliocene period. In the Old World their 
distribution has become greatly restricted, being no longer 
found in Europe and North Asia, but only in Africa and 
in portions of the Indian and Indo-Malayan regions. 

1 In some extinct species a small outer toe is present on tho 
forefoot. 
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rhinoceros 


The easting species o! rhinoceros are naturally grouped 
into three sections, which some zoologists consider of 

generic value. . 

X. Rhinoceros proper. The adults with a single large 
compressed incisor above on each side, and occasionally a 
email lateral one; below, a very small median, and a 
very large, procumbent, pointed lateral incisor. . Nasal 
bones pointed in front. A single nasal horn. Skin very 
thick, and raised into strong, definitely arranged ridges 
or folds. 

There are two well-marked species of one-horned rhino- 
ceroses. (1) The Indian Rhinoceros, R. unicornis of Lin- 
nseus, 1 the largest and best known, from being the most 
frequently exhibited alive in England, is at present only 
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fto. 2. — Indian Rhinoceros (Rhinoceros nnieomis). This anil tlic 
following woodcuts are reduced from drawings by J. Wolf, from 
animals living in the London Zoological Society’s (hardens. 

met with in a wild state in the terai region of Nepal and 
Bhutan, and in the npper valley of the Brahmaputra or 
province of Assam, though it formerly had a wider range. 
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Pro. 3. -Javan Rhinoceros (Minoccros sandmens). 
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Roman shows, was of this species. It was sent from India 
to Emmanuel, king of Portugal, in 1513 ; and from a sketch 
of it, taken in Lisbon, Albert Diirer composed his cele- 
brated but rather fanciful engraving, which was repro- 
duced in so many old books on natural liistoiy. __ (2) The 
Javan Rhinoceros, R. sondaicus, Cuvier, is distinguished 
by smaller size, special characters of the tcctli and skull, 
and different arrangement of the plications of the skin (as 
seen in the figures) ; tho horn in the female appears to l>c 
very little developed, if not altogether absent. This has 
a more extensive geographical range, being found in tlic 
Bengal Sunderbans near Calcutta, Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, and probably Borneo. 

II. Cercitorkinvs. The adults with a moderate-sized 
compressed incisor above, and a laterally placed, pointed, 
procumbent incisor below, which is sometimes lost in old 
animals. Nasal bones narrow and pointed anteriorly. A 
well-developed nasal, and a small frontal Ivorn separated 
by an interval. The skin thrown into folds, but these not 
so strongly marked ns in the former - Feet ion. The smallest 
living member of the family, the Sumatran Rhinoceros, 
R. sumafrensiV, Cuv., belongs to this group. Its geo- 
graphical range is nearly the same as that of the .Tnvan 
species, though not extending into Bengal ; but it lias 
been found in Assam, Chittagong, Burnmli, the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. It is jmssiblc tlmt 
more than one species have been conionndcd under this 
designation, as two animals now living in the London 
Zoological Gardens present considerable differences of form 
and colour. One of them, from Chittagong, has been 
named by Sclater R. lasiotis, the Hairy-Eared Rhinoceros, 
bat until an opportunity is afforded for anatomical ex- 
amination, it Is difficult to pronounce upon the value of 
the distinction. 

III. Atclothis. In the adults, the incisors are quite rudi- 
mentary or entirely wanting. Nnsal bones thick, rounded 
and truncated in front. Welt-dcvelopcd anterior and pos- 
terior horns in close contact. Skin without any definite 
permanent folds. 

Tho two well-marked existing species arc peculiar to 
the African continent. 

1. The common Two-Horned Rhinoceros, R. himmir, 
Linn., is tho smaller of the two, with a pointed prehensile 
upper lip, and a narrow compressed deep symphysis of the 
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Pro. 4. Cumnun African JlMuocer™ (minoeeros Wcomf.). 
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' the inroads of European civilization, and especially of 
English sportsmen. It feeds exclusively upon leaves and 
branches of bushes and small trees, and chiefly frequents 
the sides of wood-clad rugged hills. Specimens in which the 
posterior horn has attained a length as great as or greater 
than the anterior have been separated under the name of 
R. keitloa, but the characters of these appendages are too 
variable to found specific distinctions upon. The two- 
horned African rhinoceros is far more rarely seen in mena- 
geries in Europe than either of the three Indian species, 
but one has lived in the gardens of the London Zoological 
Society since 1868. Excellent figures from life of this and 
the other species are published in the ninth volume of the 
Transactions of the society, from which the accompanying 
woodcuts are reduced. 

2. BurchelPs or the Square-Mouthed Ehinoceros (i?. 
simns), sometimes called the White Ehinoceros, though the 
colour (dark-slate) is not materially different from that of 
the last species, is the largest of the whole group, and 
differs from all the others in having a square truncated 
upper lip and a wide, shallow, spatulate symphysis to the 
lower jaw. In conformity with the structure of the 
mouth, this species lives entirely by browsing on grass, 
and is therefore more partial to open countries or districts 
where there are broad grassy valleys between the tracts 
of bushT It is only found in Africa south of the Zambesi, 
and of late years has become extremely scarce, owing to 
the persecutions of sportsmen; indeed, the time of its 
complete extinction cannot be far off. No specimen of 
this species has ever been brought alive to Europe. Mr 
F. C. Selous gives the following description of its habits 
from extensive personal observation : — 

“The square-mouthed rhinoceros is a huge ungainly-looking 
beast, with a disproportionately large head, a large male standing 
G fret 6 inches at the shoulder. Like elephants and buffaloes they 
lie asleep during the heat of the day, and feed during the night and 
in the cool hours of early morning and evening. Their sight i9 
very bad ; but they are quick of hearing, and their scent is very 
keen ; they are, too, often accompanied by rhinoceros birds, wliich, 
by running about their heads, flapping tlieir wings, and screeching 
at the same time, frequently give them notice of the approach of 
danger. When disturbed they go off at a swift trot, which soon 
leaves all pursuit from a man on foot far behind ; but if chased by 
a horseman they break into a gallop, which they can keep up for 
some distance. However, although they run very swiftly, when 
tlieir size and heavy build is considered, they are no match for an 
average good horse. They are, as a rule, very easy to shoot on 
horseback, as, if one gallops a little in front of and on one side of 
them, they will hold their couise, and come sailing past, offering a 
magnificent broadside shot, while under similar circumstances a 
prehensile-lipped rhinoceros will usually swerve away in such a 
manner as only to present his hind-quarters for a shot. When 
either walking or running, the square-mouthed lliinoceros holds 
its head very low, its nose nearly touching the ground. When 
a small calf accompanies its mother, it always runs in front 
and she appears to guide it by holding the point of her horn 
upon the little animal's rump; and it is perfectly wonderful 
to note how in all sudden changes of pace, from a trot to 
a gallop or vice versa, the same position is always exactly main- 
tained. During the autumn and winter months (i.e., from March 
to August) the square-mouthed rhinoceros is usually very fat ; and 
its meat is then most excellent, being something like beef, hut yet 
having a peculiar flavour of its own. The part in greatest favour 
among hunters is the hump, which, if cut off whole and roasted 
just as it is in the skin, in a hole dug in the ground, would, I 
think, he difficult to match either for juiciness or flavour.”— Proe. 
Zool. Soc., 13S1, p. 726 

Extinct Species of Ehinoceros. — The family once contained many 
move species, which were far more widely distributed than at 
present. As in similar cases, 'our knowledge of them is as yet but 
fragmentary, though constantly augmenting, especially by dis- 
coveries made in the Tertiary deposits of North America, a 
region in wliieh they all died out long ago, though, judging 
from the evidence at present available, this was the locality in 
which they first made their appearance. In the Eocene formations 
of the Rocky Mountains are found the remains of numerous 
modifications of- the primitive Perissodactyle type, from which the 
rhinoceroses may have originated. In the Lower Miocene a form 
called Hyracodon by Leidy already presented many of the 
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characteristics of the family, though, especially as regards the 
dentition, in a very generalized condition. Tho next stage of 
specialization is represented by Aceratherium. found in tho Miocene 
of both Europe and America, which still, like the last, shows no 
sign of having possessed a nasal horn. It differed from tho 
existing speeie3 also in having fonr toes on the anterior limb, 
instead of only three. At the same period forms occurred ( Diccra - 
tlicriim , Marsh) which show a pair of lateral tubercles on the 
nasal bones, apparently supporting horns side by side. These, how- 
ever, soon disappeared and gave way in the Old World to species 
with one or two horns in the median line, a stage of development 
which apparently was never reached in America. In the Pliocene 
and Pleistocene of Europe and Asia numerous modifications of the 
existing types have been found. The present African two-horned 
type. was represented in the Early Pliocene of Greece by R. pachy- 
gnathus, the skeleton of wliich is described by Gaudryas intermediate 
between the existing R. bicornis and R. simus, As many as tlireo 
species wero inhabitants of the British Isles, of which tlio best 
known is the Tichorhine or Woolly Rhinoceros, It. anliquitatis of 
Blumenbach, nearly whole carcases of wliich, with the thick woolly 
external covering, have been discoiered associated with those of 
the mammoth, preserved in the frozen soil of the north of Siberia, 
and which, in common with some other extinct species, had a solid 
median wall of bone supporting the nasals, from which it is in- 
ferred that the horns were of a size and weight surpassing that of 
the modem species. The ono-liorned Indian type was well repre- 
sented under several modifications (R. sivalcnsis, palreindicus, &c.), 
in the Pliocene deposits of the sub-Himalayan legion, and forms 
more allied to the African bicom species have also been found in 
India, if. scklcirm.ach.cri of the late European Miocenes was in 
some respects allied to the existing Sumatran rhinoceros, possessing 
incisor teeth and two horns. (W. H. F. ) 

ItHODE ISLAND, one of the six New England States, Plate i 
and the smallest in extent of all the States, is one of the 
original thirteen which formed the American Union. It 
has an actual land area of only 1054‘6 square miles, the 
waters of Narragansett Bay, its chief physical feature, 
comprising an additional area of not far from 360 square 
miles. It lies between 41° 18' 1 and 42° 3' N. lat., and 
71° 6' and 71° 55' W. long., its greatest length from north 
to south being about 48 miles, and its greatest width from 
east to west about 35 miles. It is shut in on the east and 
north by Massachusetts, and on the west by Connecticut, 
while its southern shores are washed by the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Physical Characteristics. — The geological formation of 
the western portion of the State is chiefly that of the 
Montalban gneiss, which characterizes a great part of 
southern New England (see geological sketch map of New 
England, in article New Hampshire, vol. xviL p. 391), 
but under the hay and to the east of it is an extensive 
coal-bearing formation, from which at different times 
upwards of 750,000 tons of coal have been taken. The 
only other important deposit is one of magnetic oxide of 
iron. The climate of Ehode Island, though variable, 
differs from that of the exposed coast of Massachusetts 
Bay in the absence of harassing east winds ; while the 
proximity of the southern parts of the State (Newport 
and vicinity) to the Gulf Stream results in an atmosphere 
of unusual warmth and moisture, and at the same time 
comparatively equable. No great extremes, either of heat 
or of cold, are experienced in the State. 

Population. — Tho earliest authentic estimate of population is 
that of 7181 in 1708. The War of Independence (1775-83) had 
the effect of reducing it from 59,707 in 1774 to 52,347 in 1/82. 

The subsequent United States censuses show steady gains, as 
follows:— 1790, 68,825; 1800, 69,122; 1810, 77,031 ; 1820, 

83,059; 1830, 97,210; 1810, 108,830 ; 1850, 147,545; 1860, 

174,620 ; 1870, 217,353; 1880, 276,531 (143,501 males, 133,030 
females); while a State census in 1885 (advance returns) gives 
304,419. The census of 1880 showed Rhode Island to be surpassed 
in aggregate population by all except Colorado, Oregon, Delaware, 
and Nevada, but in density it was surpassed by none (254 ’9 per 
square mile, the average for the whole United States being 13 - 92). 

By the same census the number of persons of foreign birth was 
73,993, or 26'8 percent., no State east of Lake Michigan showing 

1 The town of New Shoreham, which lies on an island 10 miles from 
shore, is beyond this limit. 
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a higher percentage; of these 80,973 (over 41 per cent.) were 
natives of the United Kingdom or its colonies. About 100,000 
of the population are Boman Catholics; of the remainder, the 
Baptists (who have been in Rhode Island from its earliest settle- 
ment) are most numerous, while the communicants of tho Protest- 
ant Episcopal church, with the Congregationalists and Methodists, 
have also a large representation. 

Indttstrics.— i&o portion of the State can be described as excep- 
tionally fertile; and only 3 per cent, of the population arc engaged 
in agriculture. The favourable situation of Newport and Provi- 
dence, at the two extremities of Nnmgansett Bay, led to tho 
development in tho last century of a flourishing trade. This was 
long ago greatly reduced, and the tonnage of these poTts is now 
chiefly that of a coasting trade. "With tho final check given to 
foreign commerce in the war of 1812-14, manufactures gained at 
once that prominence in the local industries of the State which they 
haveeversince held. The census of 1880 returned the total number 
of persons in Rhode Island engaged in “ gainful and reputable ” 
occupations as 116,979, of whom 66,160, or more than 55 per 
cent., were classed under tho heading “manufactures, mechanics, 
and mining.” 1 From Samuel Slater’s efforts at Providence anil 
Pawtucket Falls, in 1790-93, may in fact be dated tlio real 
development of the cotton manufacturing industry in America, 
Slater, who had served an apprenticeship in England with a 
partner of Arkwright, having then been able from memory to set 
up in Rhode Island the whole set of recently improved spinning 
machinery. In 1791 only 5S5S yards of cotton cloth were made in 
Providence and vicinity, but in 1810 in Rhode Island 735,319 
were made. Two years later, in 1312, there were fifty-threo 
cotton mills within a radius of 30 miles of Providence, nearly 
three-fifths of them being in Rhode Island. The number of cotton 
mills in Rhode Island was 33 in 1312, 116 in 1S31, aud 130 in 
1870. Owing to the widespread depression in business the number 
was greatly *. — i _* .* 
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y reduced throughout the country during tho next 
decade, but even in 1880 the number in Rhode Island was sur- 
passed by that of no other State except Massachusetts. Accord- 
rag to the census of 18 SO, the amount of capital invested in the 
“ a "i* r “ ct » r „ e o! , cotton goods was $24,609,461 ; woollen goods 
816,410,450 ; dyeing and finishing textiles, 86,874,254 ; foundry 
and machine-shop products, 86,231,707 ; worsted goods, 86,177, 754 ; 
jewellery, §3,630,133 ; slaughtering and meat-packing, $3,87G,740 : 

rubber and elastic goods, $2,217,000. 
Thus Rhode Island is second to bnt one otter State-IiW 
“ r in lts J J ^ re S->te production of cotton goods; and in 

ninth U \oXTifii. Cai K tal r 1 n VCS ' Cd V 1 al1 “"“‘nfSetureg it ranks 
” , . elc h ° r the five following industries— cotton, woollen 

STbenH Tn re and dyein ° and stands at 

the head of all the States in amount of production per head of 

P?r! at, ° n - jewellery the yearly product of Sfe city " 
S 1880) that ofe very other city in the country ($5,444,092 

same a & ranfcs nmth in the value of its foundry 

^ .?■ 

s£fi? sr ® 

° r VS % 

passed in 18S0 by twenty-four Statefr^ Va !" a . tlon ifc was sur- 

year being exceeded by tlmt of tb;rH- S fi ltS oL°J" I i at , t0n . ln tllc m 
per head it ranked thin] b' lt in valuation 

to a.m.uM 

than 40 per cent of +h« 9 , depositors (more 

banks in P thSatoS, The number of other 

522,330,579-00. TlmSfote } vith « «PW or 

and in the same year the rate nf^f® 0 atnou “ tei1 to 5383,439-23; 
®9-"4) was exceeded only by thIS P l r llMd for aU purposes 
California. The debt of the State 25 T. ^ and 

war of 1861-65 has for «,» ’ Dela V 1 bootis issued during the 

In mo it stoad a?§t5 4 Mo SS/7^ d{ i- V di ^ing 

Cities and Towns— l 884 at 51.372,000, b 
divided contain in all thirty sk to™ Ehods Island is 

on the narrow strip boS tL eLtero 

islands in the bay and s “ ore of the bay, five on 

the mainland, to J the west and re' 6 mtm, 'ning twenty-five on 
State census nf i roc • e 5?. and north-west of tlie hav 
litre 111 nOrt . -r. 1885 she cities and bm. w _ ' c , £ ®3' tho 


Island) from which the State receives its name,* lias for many 
years been nearly stationary as regards tho development of its 
population and industries, but is well known on both aides of 
tho Atlantic for its social attractions. In I860 tho “urban” 
population of -Rhode Island constituted 77 per cent, of tiio 
total— a percentage surpassed only iu the District of Columbia. 
Yet tho growth of manufacturing industries in the Stato has 
resulted in building up compact settlements (in not a few 
instances almost continuous), with little regard to town lines 
and boundaries. On the Blackstono river arc sixteen of these 
“villages" situated within five different towns; on the \Voonas. 
quntuckct river twelve, in four cities nnd towns ; nnd on tlio 
Pawtuxct river and its branches thirty-two, in five towns, in 
1875 there wero 180 "villages.” 

Education . — It was not until 1828 that the present public 
school system was established ; but, owing largely to tlio excep- 
tional organizing ability of the first commissioner of public schools, 
Henry Barnard, a most efficient system was securely built up! 
From various causes (including the’ presence of a largo foreign! 
born clement), illiteracy is a serious problem in this State 
—the percentage unable to write (11 *2) Mug in 1SS0 higher 
than in any other Northern State. Imperfect attendance in aho n 
serious difficulty in the manufacturing villages. 'While the number 
of children registered by tho school census of 1880 ns of "school 
age” was 52,273, only 33,504 of these were actually enrolled as 
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newly enacted compulsory law encouraging progress has be. 

The public school funds in 1SS4 amounted to $659,585-50. jrxiuca- 
tional institutions, other than public, include Bron-n University, 
the F mums' School, and various others at Providence. Brown 
University was founded in 1764, under the name of Rhode Island 
College, and was the seventh college established in America. 

Libraries — Ihe Redwood Library, at Newport, still in existence, 
incorporated in 1(47, was the fourth public library founded in New 
England. The Providence Library was founded onlva fow veara 
later, and is still perpetuated in the Providence Athewvnm, an 

?fiS , r\»Rn 1,,CtC K ?' mrc . ,l0, r?r' libnlr >’ (-*3,650 volumes in 
-(no Brown University Library, founded 1772, had in June 
ISSa more than 02,000 volumes, including several siu-cial collec- 
ti ns of great rarity nnd value. There were, moreover, in the same 
yarr thirly-Uro putbllc libraries” in the State (free to all readers) 
with a total of about 100,000 volumes. The largest or there (31 r, r o 
volumes in 1885) is the Providence Public Li™ ( ’ 

. nHff Constitution — The planting of the lWescallered nn.l 

£XoS C tc 3 S nThv n r ,S (1 w-'in c,,cc ' 1 ? 3G; ^orfomonth, leasj 

Acuiwrt, 1639) by Roger Williams ami others whore view, «r 

obtained in 1663. This extraonlinarilv' liliral'™*!™ cl,aTtcr "‘ ns 
tuted the fundamental law Sift i, instrument const!- 
and eighty yeara" throu"h « 

Tho chartcre of Mass.acTmsetfo S ^ i ° f I ? mar . ktt blc vicissitudes, 
withdrawn in IGSC, bnt th/ efforts of th«^I > V Can c , olonics "' cro 
trated in Connecticut nnd Rhode Island • -inf - Prl ! s ‘ . 

government was simnlv commits, ’ nn “., ln tIus colony tho 
towns which had conltituUdtho^ M J’? rar \ l y the separate 
berag peacefully resumed tlirco cl '- nrtl ’ r S ov "»>»cnt 

Island was hardly free, durinir the 'noT-f J n * Cr I in 1689. Rhode 

form of conflict with tho nioUirr JL mn j ' 'years, from some 
charter rights ; nnd in the steps S r> ’ °'i* r t,!tt , J wts, i 0 « ^ 
ar of Independence (]77Ls3) nrwetl n , ^ C .‘i to T^B'itate tho 
among the Wmost. , tho mi tfj " th . e - w ' or it was 
Nathanael Greene a r i , ,. r i operations of this war 

Washington in gcneSfp 0 r ' *2* aecond ?o 

acknowledge other authority than thntof^ K lodo , Isfalul was to 
even after the close of the war ft , i; i f f its ?'™ colonial charter, 

of the United States u„Hl j^e aocc( ? constitution 

after the new government linil ” ?* >M> a twc ^emonth 
Washington ns president For . 1 ! 1 ■? 10 V 1 0 operation under 
of tho other State? ?•«»*« follow tho example 
meat of its local^ ^affaiS jEh?i ?f»stitution for (he goS 
until almost the middle ’ n r *i - tamed its colonial charter of 1063 

the dissatisfactio^S In 1841 a « d iS 

aeries of revolutionary movements^ e °\ mn " cnt culminated in a 
citizens of the State adopted what convcnti ? n called by 

u °pmu vimt wa s known as the “people's 

1‘tonrauo al natt0 o! ,h0 Sb >'« b “ the State ot RUeao M an a 6oa Pra T la eD co 
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constitution under whose provisions it was claimed that 
Thomas "Wilson Dorr was chosen governor. Later in the year 
1842 a convention called by the regularly constituted authorities 
adopted the present constitution, under whose provisions the State 
government was organized in 1843. The governor (chosen annu- 
ally) has no veto power. The legislative body, known as the 
General Assembly, comprises a senate and a house of representa- 
tives, each one of the thirty-six cities and towns choosing a single 
senator. The General Assembly begins its annual sessions in May 
at Newport, adjourning, after a few days, for a much more extended 
session at Providence beginning in the following January. The 
judicial body consists of one supreme court, with subordinate courts 
for the respective counties, the justices being chosen by vote of the 
General Assembly. The suffrage is a limited one, a property 
qualification being required in certain instances. The State is 
represented in the national Congress by two senators and two 
representatives. In the quadrennial election of president, Rhode 
Island has four votes in the “electoral college.” In the Civil 
War of 1861-65 Rhode Island took an active part, furnishing for 
the defence of the Union 24,042 men. (W. E. F.) 

RHODES, an island in tlie JSgean Sea, belonging to 
the Turkish empire, lying off the south-west coast of Asia 
Minor, between 35° 52' and 36° 28' IT. lat. and 27° 40' and 
28° 15' E. long., about 10 miles south of Cape Alepo. Its 
length is about 45 miles from north-east to south-west, its 
greatest breadth 22 miles, and its area nearly 424 square 
miles. 

The island is diversified in its surface, and is traversed 
from north to south by an elevated mountain range, the 
highest point of which, named in ancient times Atabyris 
or Atabyrium, and still called Atairo, rises to an elevation 
of 4560 feet. It commands a Anew of the elevated coast 
of Asia Minor towards the north, and of the Archipelago, 
studded with its numerous islands, on the north-west] 
while on the south-west is seen Mount Ida in Crete, often 
veiled in clouds, and on the south and south-east the vast 
expanse of waters which wash the African shore. The 
rest of the island is occupied in great part by ranges of 
moderately elevated hills, on which are found extensive 
woods of ancient pines, planted by the hand of nature. 
These forests were formerly very thick, hut they are now 
greatly thinned by the Turks, who cut them down and 
take no care to plant others in their place. Beneath these 
hills the surface of the island falls lower, and several hills 
in the form of amphitheatres extend their bases as far as 
the sea. 

Rhodes was famed in ancient times for its delightful 
clifnate, and it still maintains its former reputation. The 
air is pure and salubrious, and it is said that there is 
hardly a day throughout the year in which the sun is not 
visible. The winds are liable to little variation ; they 
blow from the west, often with great violence, for nine 
months in the year, and at other times from the north j 
and they moderate the summer heats, which are chiefly 
felt during the months of July and August, when the hot 
winds blow from the coast of Anatolia. 

Rhodes, in addition to its fine climate, is blessed with 
a fertile soil, and produces a variety of the finest fruits 
and vegetables. Numerous streams and rivulets, which 
take their rise in the central range, water the surround- 
ing plains and valleys of the island. The inhabitants 
have a great taste for gardens j and around the villages 
are extensive cultivated fields and orchards, containing 
'lig, pomegranate, and orange trees. On the sloping hills 
carob-trees, and others both useful and agreeable, still grow 
abundantly j the vine also holds its place, and produces a 
species of wine which was highly valued by the ancients, 
though it seems to have degenerated greatly in modem 
times. The valleys afford rich pastures, and the plains 
produce every species of grain ] the wheat is of an excel- 
lent quality ; and, but for the extortions of its barbarian 
rulers, the island might be the seat of agriculture as well 
as commerce, and might export large quantities of corn. 
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The commerce of the island has been of late years in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. Many British manufactures are 
imported by indirect routes, through Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Beyrout, and other places. Cotton stuffs, calicoes, 
and grey linen are among the goods most in demand. It 
is not so much, however, the peasantry of the island who 
use these British goods, for they prefer their own home- 
made stuffs ] hut they are exported to the neighbouring 
coast of Anatolia, between Budrum and Adalia, and thence 
conveyed into the interior. The expansion of the trade 
has been very much owing to the establishment of steam 
navigation direct to the island, which is now visited regu- 
larly by French and Austrian steamers, as well as by some 
from England to Smyrna. 

The only town of any importance in the island is the 
capital, Rhodes, which stands at the north-east extremity. 
It rises in an imposing manner from the sea, on a gentle 
slope 'in the form of an amphitheatre. It is surrounded 
with walls and towers, and defended by a large moated 
castle of great strength. These fortifications are all the 
work of the Knights of St John. Above them rise the 
domes and minarets of the mosques, and the tufted stems 
of the palm trees, which adorn this like most other Oriental 
towns. The interior of the city does not correspond to its 
outward appearance. No trace exists of the splendour of 
the ancient city, with its regular streets, well-ordered plan, 
and numerous public buildings. The modern city of 
Rhodes is in general the work of the Knights of St John, 
and has altogether a mediaeval aspect, the streets being 
for the most part narrow and winding, though the houses, 
as well as the public edifices, are in general solidly built 
of stone, and present at almost every step some memorial 
of the past in the escutcheons and coats of arms with 
which they are adorned. The picturesque fortifications 
also by which the city is surrounded remain almost 
unaltered as they were in the 15th century, and it has 
been remarked by numerous travellers that scarcely any 
city of western Europe has preserved its mediaeval aspect 
so unchanged as this last refuge of European civilization 
in the East. The principal buildings which remain are 
the church of St John, which is become the principal 
mosque ; the hospital, whence the charity of the knights 
was liberally dispensed to the faithful from all quarters of 
the world, and which has been transformed into public 
granaries ; the palace of the grand master, now the resi- 
dence of the pasha ; and the senate-house, which still con- 
tains some marbles and ancient columns. Of the streets, 
the best and widest is a long street which is still called 
the Street of the Knights. It is perfectly straight, and 
formed of old houses, on which remain the armorial bearings 
of the members of the order. On some of these buildings 
are still seen the arms of the popes and of some of the 
royal and noble houses of Europe. 

The only relics of classical antiquity are the numerous 
inscribed altars and bases of statues, as well as architectural 
fragments, which are found scattered in the courtyards 
and gardens of the houses in the extensive suburbs which 
now surround the town, the whole of which were comprised 
within the limits of the ancient city. The foundations 
also of the moles that separate the harbours are of 
Hellenic work, though the existing moles were erected by 
the Knights of St John. 

Rhodes has at present two harbours. The least of these 
lies towards the east, and its entrance is obstructed by a 
barrier of rocks, so as to admit the entrance of but one ship 
at a time. It is sufficiently sheltered, hut by the negligence 
of the -Turks the sand has been suffered to accumulate 
until it has been gradually almost choked up. The other 
harbour is larger, and also in a bad condition ; here frigates 
of thirty guns may anchor, and are sheltered from the west 
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winds, though they are exposed to the north and north-east 
winds. The two harbours are separated by a mole which 
runs obliquely into the sea. At the eastern entrance is 
the fort of St Elmo, with a lighthouse ; but the light is 
very feeble, and visible only a few miles. 

History . — The numerous poetical legends current among tho 



is that celebrated by Pindar in one oi rue most Deautuui oi ms 
odes (.01. viL), according to which the island was raised from the 
depths of the sea by Helios, the god of the sun, who always con- 
tinued to be its tutelary deity, ana whose image is found upon nil 
its coins. The poet as usual derives its name from a nymph 
t there is no doubt that it was rcallv derived* from 



jraeuos ou us coins, zuioiner sec oi legenus connccicu 11 wnn me 
Telcliines, a mythical people celebrated for their shill as workers 
in bronze and other metals, while another version oi the same tale 
represented these Tclchines as themselves expelled by the Hcliadre, 
wlio became the first introducers of civilization. It is not 
improbable that both traditions had some reference to tho 
Phoenicians, who may well have been the first to establish settle- 
ments in an island that lay so directly on their way to tl\c jEgenn. 
But the first record that can claim anything like an historical 
character is that of the occupation of the island by a body of Doric 
emigrants from the Peloponnesus, who founded the three cities of 
Lindus, Ialysus, and Camivus, which long continued to divide the 
island among them, and together with those of Cos, Cnidus, anil 
Halicarnassus formed the Doric Hexapolis or league of six cities. 
These cities, like the more important Ionic confcderncv, had a 
S* nin j 0n Kanctuar y on tf* e Triopian Promontory near Cnidus, but 
they do not appear to have formed a political union, though tho 
distinct predominance in them all of the Doric dement wonld 
naturally lead to a community of interest ns well as of fed in". 
Aotiun" is known of their history for several centuries, dnrii?" 
which they appear to have developed a remarkable amount of man” 
time power and enterprise, and became the founders of numerous 
colouics m distant parts of the Mediterranean, including Gela in 
idrilbiJ 3 wel . 1 “s Rhoda on the coast of Spain, and Salapia on the 
Adnahc coast of Italy. Towards the east also they were the reco"- 
S- Co ^ d ' ,lla a " d Phaselis in Lycia and Soli in Cilicia, 
m!l?^-wk ndins t " ese eTldences °f early prosperity and power, 

neriod of n ?r ,CeS 0,6 in tile first 

period of Greek history. After the Persian "War they appear to 

Mm»Sl SS i ei lnto . tl,e “nditiqn of tributaries to Athens, and were 
a L SaC } t0 ■ |0 i n ? the Athonian expedition to Sicily, hut 

Pdop-onnthS 1 

a resolution whi 


uioxiarcn JMausoLii*? : ; ; . 

ence. Bnt, finding the power of ^ lnd cpend- 

liberhes the RhodiLs once more sued for tlf S Ai d i an ^ Cr0tiS to thcir 
which they obtained thread. 5 Athenian protection, 

neither they nor the rest of qU i? c °. f Demosthenes. But 

P° wer of Macedonia, though Memnon n ovcru 'helraing 

ablest generals under the fast pS L ? n"n° d i’ a ?’ WSS ° J l,e of t]l ° 

the career of Alexander. Rhodes received’ “ n , d T att ® m P tcd to check 
but it was expelled after the draft 

resistance was be rr nn to tlip Mn/wi • ^Jcsander, and a resolute 
of the most iUtSs pM ft W,? 0Wer *r ? is f «nnedo„ c 
W was besieged in SoT&a bv °^ t ! e islaud - The 

large army and a comulete rtJS D /®, etrius Pohorcotes, witli a 
a breach was Elected in tho at J?^ e P’ of that age. 
ot tbe defenders foiled all ,+! n , wa Ds, the desperate valour 
cost the besiegere the bvL or atteni P t ? to it by assault and 
number of their soldiers This*?” 6 -° f generals and a ’"rest 
Rhodians great renown ’ <1 lcrol .° Resistance obtained for tho 

the most Lu ia nfthe hift ri ^ "V* Mowed ft*? 

to ' *"■ *“ "'W “> 


many of them adopted into the Roman code. JRsclnnes, who had 
contended in eloquence with the greatest of orators, opened a 
school of rhetoric here, which became the parent of a new (school of 
oratory, regarded by the ancients as possessing a Gra.co- Asiatic 
character. Protogenes embellished tho city with his paintings, 
and Chares of Lindus with the celebrated colossal statue. The 
Colossus, erroneously supposed to have occupied a position striding 
over the entrance to the harbour, stood for fifty-six years, till an 
earthquake prostrated it in 221n.c. Its enormous fragments con- 
tinued to excite wonder in the time of Pliny, and were wot removed 
till C56 A.D., when Rhodes was conquered l»y the SaraceiiR, who sold 
the remains for old metal to a dealer who employed nine hundred 
camels to carry them away. Resides this not less than three 
thousand statues arc said to’liavo adorned the city, which was said 
hy Strabo to surpass all others in beauty and ornamental character. 
Being the sovereigns of the seas, the Rhodians hy their fleets ren- 
dered good service to Rome, with whom they were in alliance, and 
retained their independence for a long time. The severest Mow 
they suffered was from Cassius in 12 n.o., who plundered the island 
even to the bare temple walls in the nominal came of libertv, for it 
bad embraced the side of Casar. Under the empire the liberty of 
Rhodes was repeatedly permitted and withdrawn according to the 
caprice of the sovereign ; but ultimately it became a part of the 
Roman empire, and, nfter its partition, of the Postern, till filfi 
A.D., when Cliosroes the Persian obtained po'sessinn of it for a 
short time. It was subsequently conquered by Moawiyah, one 
of Othman’s generals ; but, recovered hv the Byzantine empire, it 
proved the last of their Asiatic possessions that suecnmWd to the 
infidel. In 130Sit was, granted by the emperor Kmnmnntd to the 
Knights of St John, who soon after resisted a si.-gc bv the sultan 
Othman. • They strengthened the natural advantages of the place 
by skilful fortifications, anil by discipline and equipments made 
themselves nearly a match for the superior numbers of tire Turks. 
Kor did the knights restrict their efforts to self-defence : they 
conquered Smyrna, ami established an outpost there in 104 1, anil 
at a later period formed a league against the coimnoii iiiemy of 
CMMoidou. But in 1401 Smyrna was taken hv Timur- in 
14S0 Moliainmcil II. besieged Rhodes with n vast train of nrtill’ery; 
and, though then averted by the rourage of its few defenders, the 
downfall of the ptaec could not long l* delayed. The hist aiul 
most famous siege of Rhodes took place in 1522, when nfter a 

ft 1 n sT™ W,CC ,( or ? u r T nt,ls ,0 ,lie overwhelming nmnhem 
of the Ottomans, tho knights, being left unassisted hv all the 
European powers, capitulated on honourable tcrms. ai il cvacua l 
the island. On the first dav of 1520 Villirrs dc Lisle ™ 
mamlnmstcr embarked the last of the small Kami, mmSg awlv 
all the property of the order, and leaving the ruins of their citv to 
he enemy. The knights subsequently settled n .Malta where 
they also gamed ure.st renown. Ithodes has since Ln in the ,«s 
sesston of the Thrks, and is now the rasidenc e M t h^ .a n oVri « 
rchij.clago. The sites of Lindus, Ialysus, ami Camin." wldch in 
cariv ftd 11 “TVT tl,0 r rrinc»vil towns of "lie is iml are 

still visible. There are no ™L J „ • c °" M<lcraMc nre 

either Ialysus or importance on the site of 

produced valuable ami litcresHug resuits’i!/ ?? , a ‘ tl ‘ r , i l,eo , l nu ‘ 
f™ »”» T»A 3000 r! 
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corides and Pliny seem ’ M ’ nt . Grs » sucl > « s I>ios- 

bave called the okander I "^. can bo ascertained, to 
hut in modern ilh^ r 0 [ eanda! > ^ this 
shrubs and trees beioniTinn P +^ hed t° a large genus of 
(Ericaceae). JT 0 adeountn df i- t0 v- t ,e 0rdcr of bcntbs 
tween this genus andTl? d,st !! lctlon bo drawn be- 
tinction, however n Dn Bl"{fr’~ the lT°P° scd marb s of dis- 
down when tested n£ b ° 10 P artlcuIar ca ses, breaking 
tested more generally. The rhododendrons’ 
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.tlion, are trees or shrubs, never herbs, with simple, ever- 
green or deciduous leaves, and flowers in terminal clusters 
surrounded in the bud by bud-scales but not as a rule by 
true leaves. The flowers are remarkable for the frequent 
absence or reduced condition of the calyx. The funnel- or 
bell-shaped corolla, on the other hand, with its live or 
more lobes, is usually conspicuous, and in some species so 
much so as to render these plants greatly prized in gardens. 
The free stamens aro usually ten, with slender filaments 
- and anthers opening by pores at the top. Tho ovary is 
five- or many-celled, ripening into a long woody pod which 
splits from top to bottom by a number of valves, which 
break away from the central placenta and liberate a large 
number of small bran-like seeds provided with a mem- 
branous wing-liko appendage at each end, Tho species 
are for the most part natives of tho mountainous regions 
of the northern hemisphere, extending as far south as the 
Malaj r Archipelago and New Guinea, but not hitherto 
found in South America or Australia. None arc natives 
of Britain. They vary greatly in staturo, some of tho 
alpine species being mere pigmies with minute leaves and 
tiny blossoms, while some of the Himalayan species are 
moderate sized trees with superb flowors, Somo aro epi- 
phytal, growing on the branches of other trees, but not 
deriving their sustenance from them. Tho varieties grown 
in gardens are mostly derived from the Pontic species (i?. 
politician) and the Virginian Jt. cataivbiense. These are 
mostly hardy in England. The common Pontic variety is 
excellent for game-covert from its hardiness, the shelter it 
affords, and the fact that hares and rabbits rarely cat it. 
Variety of colour has been infused by crossing or hybridiz- 
ing the species first-named, or their derivatives, with somo 
of the more gorgeously-coloured Indian varieties. In many 
instances this has been done without sacrifice of hardihood, 
but even where the infusion of Indian blood has brought 
about a tenderness of constitution the magnificence of tho 
bloom amply repays the very slight shelter which is re- 
quisite in winter. 

What aro termed greenliouso rhododendrons aro derivatives from 
certain Malayan and Javaneso species, and nre consequently much 
more tender. They are characterized by the possession of n 
cylindrical (not funnel-shaped) ilowcr-tiibe and other marks of dis- 
tinction. Azaleas now referred to Rhododendron are derived from 
Chinese and Japaneso species chiefly. The “Indian” azaleas, so- 
called, have nearly evergreen foliage like a rhododendron, hut 
with stiff hairs on the under surface of the leaf, and tlio Jlowcr-buds 
comprise leaves and not bud-scales only ns in true rhododendrons. 
Rhododendron (Azalea) vidieum is truly a nativo of China and 
Japau, hut not of India. AVhat aro called in gardens Ghent azaleas 
are hardy varieties with deciduous gummy foliage and tufts of 
fragrant, brilliantly-coloured flowers. These aro derivatives from 
A. calcudulaeca, A. viscosa, and other north-east American species. 
Another group of gardcu azaleas aro derivatives from Rhododendron 
(Azalea) sinense (of which Jl. mollis in a form). These nre scarcely 
less hardy than tho preceding. Azalea ameem of gardens is a 
dwarf form of R. intlicum, remarkable for having “ liose in lioso ” 
flowers, a state of things brought about by tho fact that tho calyx 
in this variety becomes petaloid liko the corolla. Tho foliage of 
rhododendrons contains much tannin, and 1ms been used medicin- 
ally. Whether the honey mentioned by Xenophon ns poisonous 
was really derived from plants of this genus ns alloged is still nn 
open question. 

RHONE (Fr. IfhOne), tho largest European river flow- 
ing directly into the Mediterranean, rises in tho Swiss 
canton of Valais, passes through the Lake of Geneva, strikes 
across the line of the Jura, and turning southward through 
France falls into tho Gulf of Lyons. It has a length of 
447 miles according to Strelbitzky (505 according to other 
authorities), and its principal affluent tho Safins has a 
length of 268 miles above the confluence, which is 200 
miles inland. Tho drainage area of tho whole river- 
system is 38,000 square miles, and tho mean discharge at 
the river mouth is 60,000 cubic feet per second, tho maxi- 
mum being 428,840 cubic feet and tbe minimum 19,426. 


The natives give the name of source of the Rhone, (locally 
Rotten or Roddcn) to three warm springs that rise' in a 
circular stone basin near the Hotel du Glacier du Rhfine j 
but the real beginning of tho river is the well-known 
glacier. According to M. Gosset, 1 a Swiss engineer, the 
Rhone glacier, which at present measures about 9 miles 
in length by about 3200 feet in width, is proved to have 
retreated 3028 feet between 1856 and 1881 and sunk 
upwards of 300 feet. In geological time the Rhone glacier 
.filled tho whole valley to a depth of 4800 feet and 
spread out over the Swiss plain now partly occupied by 
tho Lake of Genova. Obstructed by the Jura, it divided 
into two branches, one of which found its way (as the 
river does still) by tho “ecluse” between the Jura and 
tho western Alps to deposit its erratic blocks on tbe 
heights in tho neighbourhood of Lyons, while the other 
branch, bending northward, widened out so as to distribute 
its burden at Freiburg, Bern, Soleure, and even Aarburg. 2 

In the first 30 miles from the foot of the glacier (5751 
feet) to Bricg (2214 feet) the stream has a fall of 1 in 
46 j in tho next 7 0 miles to Villeneuve' it descends at the 
rate of 1 in 37B. a It passes between the Bernese and the 
Pennine Alps, receiving the tribute of 260 glaciers, of which 
tho Alotsch is one of tho most important. At Martigny, 
where it is joined by tlie D ranee (a glacier-fed stream 
memorable for the terrible inundation of 1818 caused by 
tho sudden bursting of the ice barrier by which its waters 
had been dammed back), tbe Rhone turns suddenly north- 
west, and below tbe defile of St Maurice (about 90 miles 
from its source) it enters tho wide alluvial plain formerly 
occupied by the south-eastern arm of the Lake of Geneva 
(q.v.), which has now retreated about 1 2 miles northward. 
Tlio limpid character of the Rhone water as it issues from 
the south-western end of this great settling vat lias become 
a commonplace of geographical illustration, and equally 
well-known is the contrast afforded at the confluence 
about a mile below Geneva between tho current of the 
main river and that of its turbulent affluent the Arve, 
which has found no resting place in its 2000 feet descent 
by a course of 60 miles from tlio valley of Cbamonni and 
the glaciers of Mont Blanc. It is tbe Arve that is 
mainly responsible for tho dangerous inundations of the 
Rhone valley farther down ; while its volume is sometimes 
not more than 1 235 per second, 4 at other times it pours into 
tho Rhone (whoso maximum at this point is 2000 cubic 
feet) no less than 24,700 cubic feet, sometimes causing the 
river to flow backwards towards tbe Lake of Geneva. 5 To 
obviate tho evils of their irregularity it has been proposed 
to divert tbe lowor course of the Arve into the Lake of 
Genova, Tho annual maximum of the Rhone at Geneva, 
according to observations between 1806 and 1880, occurs 
on tho 7th of August. Since 1862 there has been an 
increase of liigb levels owing to the dyking of the river 
and the destruction of forests (see Plantamour, “ Obs. 
Iimnim6triques,” in Mem. de la Soc. de Geneva, 18S0). 
Tho defile or “ficluso” by which the Rhone passes 
between Grand Credo, tho terminal bastion of the Jura, 
and Mont Youaclie, one of the Alps of Savoy, is com- 
ni ci tided by one of tlio great frontier for tresses of 1: ranee, 

1 A sketch of M. Gossot’s remarkablo labours is given in tho Alpine 

Journal , 1878-80. _ , , - . 

3 Sco Falsnn and Climitre, Monographic gtologxqitc dcs ancxcm glacier* 
et du terrain. erratique de la pariie moyenne du bassm du il/iwie, 
' J8S0. Sco also tho map illustrating Auguste Jaccard s paper m Bull, 
de la Soc. Vaudoise, Fob. 1885. 

3 A large-scale profile of the uppor Rhone accompanies Gcrlacli s 
nnpor 11 Die Pomiinisclien Alpen” in Mini, de la Soc. IIclv., 1809. 

1 * Professors Paul Chaix and Plantamour, on one occasion in March, 
found the volume of the Arvo as low as 812 cubic feet per second, and 
tliat of tho Rltono 1612. - , 

5 Sco the annual Observations hydromlCriqucs suisses sur Ic bassm 
du Rhine issued by the Butcuu federal dcs travaux publics. 
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Fort de I’ficlase. About 5i miles farther down occurs the 
famous Perte du Phone, a partially subterranean passage, 
now considerably modified by blasting. 

“ The rocks forming the funnel come so close at one place that 
there is only a distance of about two feet from bank to bank, and a 
man. of moderate height could stand with one foot on the French 
side and the other on. the Savoy side and see between the beautiful 
river trembling as it were with rage and hastening to escape from 
the defile through which it is doomed to pass, A little way farther 
down the river has hollowed out a passage about 30 feet wide, which 
retains this width for a depth of from 30 to 35 feet, when it con- 
tracts considerably. At this depth a stratum of harder rock has 
resisted the action of the water, which, however, has scooped out 
beneath it almost ns much as above it Along each side of the 
ravine the harder rock projects for eight or ten feet like a cornice. 
At first the water is seen through the opening down the middle j 
hut farther on great masses of rock from the walls of the ravine 
have fallen down, and, resting on the double cornice, conceal the 
river for a distance of some 60 paces.” 1 

During the summer floods the water filled the ravine 
far above the level of the fallen blocks, and the Perte 
du Rhone was no longer visible, 2 The rocks through 
which the "perte” is cut belong to the Urgonian sub- 
division of the Cretaceous system, — the stratum which has 
been hollowed ont being described as calcaire gris. Just 
below the ravine the Rhone is joined by tbe Valserine, 
whi"h a little above Bellegarde passes through a “ perte ” 
of a similar character. Since 1871 the motive power of 
the main river has been utilized for the industries of Belle- 
garde ; a large tunnel 20 feet high and more than half a 
kilometre long brings the water from the south side of the 
perte to turbine wheels placed in the bed of the Yalserine, 
and wire ropes transmit the power to the Bellegarde 
workshops on the plateau 400 feet above. 3 Below Belle- 
garde the nver is deflected southwards by the western 
chain of the Jura. It receives from the left the Vsse & 
the Fiar (which drains the lake of Annecy), and the 
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the iSrieux, and the Ardfeche poured into the Rhone 
49,000 cubic feet per second. At Fourques d’Arlea, 25 
miles from the sea, the river begins to form its delta, 
breaking up into two main branches, the Grand RhOno 
passing from Aries south-east towards the Gulf of Fos 
and the Petit Rhone south-west towards the Little Cam- 
argue. With all its rapidity of current and mass of waters 
it is not able to keep a clear passage to the sea through 
its own alluvium, which, according to M. Rcclus’s estimate 
has since the Gallo-Roman period added from 75 to 100 
square miles to the area of its delta. 

From the time tint Mnrius'causcd liis soldiers to excavate the 
Foss® Marian® which have left the name of Fos to the bay already 
mentioned the endeavour to maintain a navigable channel inland 
from the sea lias perplexed successive generations. Vauban 
himself declared “Les embouchures du Ith&nc sont incorrigible^.” 
The method of contracting and embanking a principal channel 
right ont to sea- failed, either because the cmbanloncnts were 
not carried out far enough, or more probably because the tides 
of the Mediterranean arc not sufficiently strong to aid in removing 
the alluvium. A canal constructed in 1802-1832 from Aries 
to Bone (on the east side of the Gulf of Fos) proved too shallow 
for the new steam traffic. At length in 18C3 a scheme brought 
forward by Hippoiyto Pout in 1840 was adopted for tlio making 
of a canal, 11,480 feet long, 210 feet wide and IP. I feet deep 
at low tide, from Tour St Louis on the left bank of the Grand 
Rhone to the Anse de Repos in tlio Gulf or Fos. The canal was 
completed m 1871, and the quays of the port of St Louis by tlio 
close of 18/8, at a cost of 26,000,000 francs. Hostile critics main- 
tarn that it mil be possible to keep tins channel open at the 
seaward end only by continual and costly dredging, but hitherto 
?*> CI tn/ii 18 SeCn ? cxa KS erated - The new port lias been very succcss- 

entering in 1681 and 2317 vossris 
I8 ?2- The regulation or the river itself is still 
v?™ , Thc ,r?P 1 ' ht y° r ‘bo current from Lyons downwards, 
the extreme y shifting character of the channel, and the variai 
turn* that take place m tlic volume of water are the great obstacles 
to be overcome. Two months of tho year are lost for navigation 
through floods or Jack of water or fogs or ice. At present (1885) 

tim l i?h£° mhWW - S i hc tn ? *J : 5 tcms 01 regularirotionand canaliza- 
tion is being earned out for the purpose of securing everywhere 
at low water a depth of 5 feet 3 inches! S 0 hCre 

In the beginning of tho present century even passenger boats 
used to be hauled up the river by towing ropes, aid when steam 
was introduced it was found that the vessels had to ho specially 
constnieted to make head against the current. The laying Ja 
continuous chain nil tlio way from Lyons to Aries is iimirai-fir-riJn 
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bonndary on tlio oast. The department belongs almost 
entirely to the basin of the Rhone, to which it sends its 
waters by the Safine and its tributary the Azergues, and 
by the Gier. The watershed between tho Rhono and the 
Loire rises to tho west of tho department, and from north 
to south forms four successive groups — tho Beaujolais 
Mountains, tho highest peak of which is 3320 feet; tho 
Tararo group ; tho Lyonnais Mountains (nearly 3000 feet) ; 
and Mont Pilat, the highest peak of which belongs to the 
department of Loire. The lowest point of the department, 
where it is left by tho Rhono, is 460 feet above tho level 
of tho sea. The meteorological conditions vary greatly 
with tho elevation and exposure. Snow sometimes lies in 
the mountains from November to April, whilst at Lyons 
and in tho valleys tho mean temperature in winter is 36° 
Falir., and in summer 70°., the annual mean being 53°. 
The average rainfall is somewhat higher than is general 
over France owing to the amount of the precipitation on 
the hilly region. • 

Of atotnl area of 689, 545 acres, 286,000 are arable, 120,000 are 
pasture meadow land, 79,000 under vines, 79,000 wood, and 66,000 
moorland. Prom 1874 to 1883 tho average annual harvests 
yielded 253,869 quarters of wheat, 7509 of meslin, 114,468 of rye, 
3035 of barloy, and 98,803 of oats. In 1883 tlicro were pro- 
duced 5.300,000 bushels of potatoes, 106,650 bushels of buck- 
wheat, 41,820 tons of beetroot; 12 of hemp seed, and 83 of hemp. 
Botwcon 1874 and 1883 tlio avorngo annual yield of tho vines was 
16,533,956 gallons of wino; in 1883 it was only 11,918,084. In 
1881 the livo stock numbored 12,360 horses, 2000 asses, 600 mules, 
9000 oxen or bulls, 65,000 cows, 12,500 calves, 49,000 sheep (pro- 
ducing 110 tons of wool), 16,000 pigs, 36,000 goats, 8000 bee- 
hives (producing 48 tons of lionoy and 16 tons of wax) ; 78 cwts. 
of cocoons wore produced in 1882, while in 1883 there were only 47 
cwts. Tho soil of tho department is for tho most part stony and 
only moderately fertile. Pruit trocs, such as peaches, apricots, 
walnuts, and chestnuts, grow well, but tho wood in general is little 
moro than copse and brushwood. Tho wealth of the department is 
mainly dorived from its industries. Its transactions with tlio Bank 
of Franco at Lyons in 1882 amounted to' £80,398,960— a figure 
only exceeded by tho departments Soino and Nord. Tho popula- 
tion is principally engaged in tho manufacture of chemicals, 
of mncliinory, and of silk. In 1881 324 factories, with 18,600 
spindles, 700 power-looms, and 43,000 liand-looms, were employed 
in tlio spinning and weaving of silk; 58 works, with 35,800 hack- 
ling and reeling machines, in tlio preparation of tho raw 
material ; 7 works, with 460 spindlos, 230 power-looms, and 1250 
hand-looms, in tho manufneturo of mixed goods, and 800 looms in 
tlio manufacture of laco ; 80 dyoworks employ 4000 workmen. In 
1879 it was calculated that tho turnover for silk articles amounted 
to £16,000,000 (£6,000,000 for labour and £10,000,000 for tho raw 
material). Lyons (q. v . ) is tho centra for tho silk manufacture and 
Tararo for that of muslins, velvets, plusli, calicoes, and prints, tlicro 
being 26 factories, with 33,000 spindles, 540 power-looms, 4800 liand- 
looms ; 2000 workmen aro also employed in tho manufacture of 
counterpanes. In 1882 88,116 tons of iron wero produced. Tho 
chief workshops for rapairing tho locomotives of the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean lino aro in this department, Tlicro aro also foundries 
of copper, bronze, and boll-metal, as also gold, silver, and steel wire 
works. Tlio manufacture of gold and silvor plato and jewellery has 
an annual turnover of £320,000, that of cdiblo pastes amounts to 
£480,000, and that of paper to £54,000. Tlio manufacture of 
wall papers is only socoiul to that of Paris. In addition there aro 
15 chemical works, 8 glass works employing 1000 workmen with a 
turnover of £190,000 in 1879, 9 canalo works (£268,800), 12 sonp 
works (£102,200), and 700 mills. In 1881 thero wore in tho 
department 1448 industrial establishments, employing 1558 steam 
engines with an aggregato hor.se power of 13,077. Coal and 
anthracite are found (36,169 tons in 1882), as well as argentiferous 
lead, manganese, and copper pyrites ; thero aro also largo stouo 
quarries. Tlio cold mineral spring of CharbonniJro, containing 
bicarbonntcs, iron, and sulphur, is 19 miles west of Lyons. Tlio 
means of communication include 76 miles of navigablo river, 5 of 
canal (tlio canal of Givors), 141 miles of Government road, 3686 
miles of other roads, and 165 miles of railway connecting , Lyons 
with Paris, with Roanno by Tararo, with Montbrison, St Etienne, 
Nimcs, Marseilles, Gronoblo, Chnmbery, Genova, Bourg, and 
Trdvoux, Bcnujcu with Belleville (on tho Lyons and Milcon lino), 
and Tliizy with Corns (two manufacturing towns in tho neighbour- 
hood of Tarare on tlio lino from Lyons to Roanno). Tho popula- 
tion, which owing to tho development of industries has doubled 
since 1801, was 741,470 in 18S1 — 266 per square kilometro, the 
averago in Franco being 71. There are two arrondissements, Lyons 
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and Yillefmnclio, 29 cantons, and 261 communos. RhOno belongs 
to tho diocese of Lyons, is under the jurisdiction of tho superior 
court of Lyons, and is divided between tho corps d’anneo of 
Clermont and of Grenoble. Tlio chief towns nro Lyons (j.v.); 
Tnraro (13,852); Villcurbano (11,176); Cnlnirc-et-Cuiro (9740) 
nnd Onllins (7536), suburbs of Lyons ; Givors (11,470), a stirring 
town on tlio Rhono, at tho junction of tho canal by which coal is 
brought from St Etienno to the Rhono, with glass works, blast 
furnaces, foundries, brick and tile works, and potteries ; Amplopius 
(7118) ; and Cotirs (0929). 

RHUBARB. This name is applied both to a drug and 
to a vegetable. 

1. The drug has been used in medicine from very early 
times, being described in the Chinese herbal Pen-king, 
which is belioved to date from 2700 b.c. Tho name seems 
to bo a corruption of Rheum barlarum or Reu barbarum, a 
designation applied to tbo drug as early as tlio middle of tho 
0 th century, and apparently identical with the prjov or pa 
of Dioscorides, described by Mm as a root brought from 
beyond tho Bosphorus. Rha is said by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus to take its name from the river Rha (Volga), on 
the banks of which a species of Rheum (R. Rhapmiicum) 
grows. -It is not, however, known whether tho root of 
this species was the article used under tho namo of Rha 
ponticum or Rha barharum , or whether these names wero 
applied to the drug brought overland from China by way 
of the Caspian Sea. It is, however, certain that in the 
early part of the 11th century Chinese rhubarb was dis- 
tinguished as superior to tho Rha barbanm. In the 
14th eentuiy rhubarb appears to have found its way to 
Europe by way of the Indus and Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea and Alexandria, and was therefore described as “ East 
Indian ” rhubarb. Some also came by way of Persia and 
tho Caspian to Syria and Asia Minor, and reached Europe 
from the ports of Aleppo and Smyrna, and became known 
as “Turkey” rhubarb. Subsequently to the year 1653, 
when China first permitted Russia to trade on her fron- 
tiers, Chinese rhubarb reached Europe chiefly by way of 
Moscow; and in 1704 tho rhubarb trade became a mono- 
poly of the Russian Government, in consequence of which 
the term “Russian” or “crown” rhubarb came to be 
applied to it. Urga was the great depot for tho rhubarb 
trade in 1719, but in 1728 the dopfit was transferred to 
ICiackta. All rhubarb brought to the dopfit passed through 
the hands of tho Government inspector, acting under the 
instructions of tho Russian minister of war, and all pieces 
except those of good quality were rejected. Hence Russian 
rhubarb was invariably good and obtained a remarkably 
high price. This severe supervision naturally led, as 
soon as tho northern Chinese ports were thrown open to 
European trade, to a new outlet being sought ; and the 
increased demand for tho drug at these ports resulted in 
less care being exercised by the Chinese in the collection 
and curing of the root, so that the rhubarb of good quality 
offered at Kiaclita rapidly dwindled in quantity, and after 
1860 Russian rhubarb ceased to appear in European 
commerce. The drug from that date became known 
as Chinese rhubarb, although the older names still con- 
tinue in domestic use in England. Owing to the expense 
of carrying tlio drug across tho whole breadth of Asia and 
the difficulty of preserving it from the attacks of insects, 
rhubarb was formerly one of the most costly of drugs. In 
1542 it was sold in France for ten times the price of cin- 
namon and four times that of saffron, and in an English 
price list bearing date of 1657 it is quoted at 16s. per lb, 
opium being at that time only Gs. and scammony 12s. 
per lb. 

Rhubarb is used in medicine as a mild purgative anrl 
eholagogue, promoting digestion and improving the appe- 
tite when given in small doses, probably by stimulating 
the intestinal secretions. It has a subsequent astringent 
effect due to the rhcotannic acid it contains but this can 
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catarrh or catarrh of the biliary ducts wiui jauum™, 
rS to diseases it has proved to be a valuable 
meSine, the results obtained being probably due to the 
chrysophan contained in it. 

i cnnrce of Chinese rhubarb cannot be said to nave 

The hotamial - cleared u _ act uil identification of plants 

o bo use*l for the purpose. Khaim palmatum, Jl. 

^ Imalum (var. tanguticum), J2. colinianum, and 
TrnZJbaMi hL been variously stated to be the source of 
t to tite roots produced by these species tinder cultivation in 
Europe do not present the characteristic network of ^ bite veins 
exhibited by the best specimens of the Chinese drag (see Goebel 

: The chief cfem'iwfconstituents of Chinese rhubarb 
arfehS^ WJ, rhcotannic acid (O^AA emojhn 
(C. 5 H. n oYa neutral colourless crystalline substance having the 
formula C^O* a white and a dark .brown crystalline resin; it 
also contains mucilage in the proportion of 11 to 1 / per cent., 
and a considerable quantity of oxalate of lime. An albuminoid 
principle containing nitrogen and sulphur is also found in the 
root, which, in the presence of water, as recently shown bv 
Knbli , 1 decomposes the chrysophan into chrysophame acid and 
glucose, and apparently exerts a similar action on rhcotannic 
acid, givin- rise to the formation of rhcumic acid (C w H, 6 0 9 ) and 
a fermentable sugar. Bhemnic acid is a reddisli-brown powder, 
sparingly soluble in cold, water. The albuminoid principle is in- 
soluble in rectified spirit of wine ; consequently a preparation of 
the root made with that menstruum contains the active principles 
of the drug in the natural state, whilst an aqueous extract contains 
them in an altered condition. 

Production and Commerce . — Rhubarb is produced in the four 
northern provinces of China proper (Chih-li, Shan-se, Shen-sc, and 
Ho-nan), in the north-west provinces of Kan-suh formerly included 
in Shen-se, hut now extending across the desert of Gobi to the 
frontier of Tibet, in the Mongolian province of Tsing-hai, 
including the salt lake Koko-nor, and the districts of Tan gut, 
Sifan, 3 nd Tarfan, and in the mountains of the western provinces 
of Sze-chnen. According to Richthofen tho best rhubarb is 
collected exclusively from wild plants in the high mountains of 
western Sze-chuen between the sources of the Hoang-lio and the 
rivere Ya-lung Keang and Min-keang, and comes into trade under 


the name of Shen-se rhubarb . 2 Two of the most important centres 
of the trade are Sining-fu in the province of Kau-suli and Kwan- 
Men in Sze-chuen. From Shen-se, Kan-suh, and Szc-chticn the 
rhubarb is forwarded to Hankow, and thence carried to Shanghai, 
whence it is shipped to Europe. Lesser quantities arc shipped 
from Tien-tsin, and occasionally the drag is exported from Canton, 
Amoy, Fuh-chow, and King-po. 

Yery little is known concerning the mode of preparing tiro drug 
for the market. According to Mr Bell, who on a jounrev from St 
Petersburg to Peking had the opportunity of observing the plant in a 
growing state, the root is not considered to be mature until it is six 
years old. . It is then do" np, irsuallyin the autumn, and deprived 
of its cortical portion and smaller branches, and the larger pieces 
are divided in half longitudinally ; these pieces are bored with 
notes Mid strung np on cords to dry, in some cases being previously 
subjected to a preliminary drying on stone slabs heated by fire 
underneath. In Bhutan the root is said to be hung up in a kind 
The Awl a ? nod ” at . e » regularly maintained. 

3 hSn tn '° ^ tyin3 P rocess « is very different; 

when fined by artificial heat, the exterior of the pieces becomes 

eompn ed S* 1 ?? ^ mt j nor entirely lost its moisture, and 
consequently the pieces decay in the centre, although the surface 
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shrunken and shrivelled on the surface, and- externally of a 
brownish tint, showing traces of the darker bark, and when broken 
open arc frequently decayed in the ventre. 

European rJiularl.— As early as 1CCS Prosjicr Alpmus of Padua 
cultivated as the true rhubarb a plant which is now known as 
TJicum Rhnponfieiim, L., a native of southern Siberia and the basin. 

_ . - ••• t lroc inirA/liipr'll llifn Knr»l.inri f nmnrrli 



rhubarb for the sake of the root was commenced iu 3777 at Banbury 
in Oxfordshire, bv an apotliccair named Hayward, the plants 
bein" raised frotn'seed sent from Russia in 17C2, and with such 
success that the Society of Arts awarded him a silver medal in 
17S9 and a gold otio in 1791. The cultivation subsequently ex- 
tended to Somersetshire, Yorkshire, aud Middlesex, but is now 
chiefly carried on at liaubury. English rhubarb root is sold 
at a 'cheaper rate than the Chinese rhubarb, and forms a con- 
siderable article of export to America, and is said to be used in 
Britain in tire form of powder which is of a finer yellow colour 
than that of Chinese rhubarb. Tlio Banbury rhubarb appears to 
be a hybrid between 71. JUtajmtimm and IL vwlnlatum,— the 
root, according to E. Colin, not presenting the typical microscopic 
structure of the former. During the last few years very good 
rhubarb has been grown at Banbury from JJhcum o’iteinaU, but 
these two varieties are not equal in medicinal strength to tlic 

. . . . « .. * . nl I V 
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was commenced in the latter half of the last century, — It. com- 
]<actum, IL jHzhnatttm, JL Jlhaponticum, arid It. undufafum , 1~, 
being the sticcics grown. The cultivation has, liowcvfcr, now 
nearly censed, small quantities only being prepared at Avignon 
and a few other localities. 

The culture of Ilhcum compnctum was begun in Moravia in the 
beginning of the present century by I’rikyl, tm ajvotbccary in 
Austcrlitz, and until twenty -five or thirty years ago the root was 
largely exported to Lyons and Milan, where it was used for dyeing 
silk- As a medicine 5 parts arc stated to be equal to 4 of Chinese 
rhubarb. Rhubarb root is also grown at Auspitz in Moravia ami 
at Ilmitz, Kremnitz, aud Erauoukirehcn in Hungary ; il Emodi is 
said to be cultivated for the same purpose in Silesia. 

The cultivation of Ehcum pilmatum, var. tanguticum, has been 
begun within tlic last few years in the United States. 

Rhubarb is also prejared for use in medicine from wild species 
in the Himalayas and Java. 

2. The rhubarb used ns n vegetable consists of the 
leaf stalks of several hybrids between tho species JR. 
rhaponticum, JR. vndulatum, Jt. jxilmatum. The petioles 
of JR. ojnciTialc have also been proved to bo edible; 
but that plant is grown more frequently on account of 
its ornamental foliage (see Hoiiticultitre, vol. xii. p. 
287). . (e. m. h.) 

RHYL, a watering-place of Xorth "Wales, in tho county 
of Flint, is situated near the mouth of the Clwyd, 30 
miles north-west of Chester and 10 north-north-west of 
Denbigh, a railway line to which here joins that from 
Chester to Holyhead. Only recently it was a small fishing 
village. Its chief, advantages ns a watering-place are the 
pure air and extensive firm sands. Although the situation 
of the town was formerly bare nnd cheerless, much has been 
done to improve it. There arc many handsome houses, 
and the neighbouring country is interesting "both from its 
scenery and from its castles and other ancient buildings. 
Tho town possesses a town-hall, extensive winter gardens, 
racquet courts, lawn-tennis grounds, and other attractions. 
The east and west parades face tho sea, and the pier, con- 
structed of iron, is 700 feet in length. There is daily 
communication by steamer with Liverpool, Llandudno, 
Bangor, <tc. The population of the urban sanitary district 
ar -niTx acres ) 1871 was 4500, and in 1SS1 it was 6029. 

g **™ , Thomas tee. Sec Thomas of Erceldoyxe. 

RHYjUTEY, an urban sanitary district of Monmouth- 
shire, on the borders of Glamorganshire, is situated in tho 
T j Eumna y river, 20 miles west of Abercavcuny, 

and north of Cardiff. It owes its importance to tho 
neighbouring coal mines and to its iron and steel works, 
vluch. emptey nearly the whole population. Tho works of 
he Hhymney Iron Company, including blast furnaces and 
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rolling mills, arc among the largest of the kind in England. 
The town consists chiefly of plain houses inhabited by 
workpeople, the principal building being the church, a 
handsome structure in the Doric stylo erected in 1842. 
The population of the urban sanitary district (area 2890 
acres) in 1871 was 8138, and in 1881 it was 8663. 

RIAZAN. See Ryazan. 

RIBAULT, or Ribaut, Jean (c. 1620-1665), a French 
navigator rendered famous by his connexion with the 
early settlement of Florida (q.v.), was born at Dieppe, 
probably about 1520. Appointed by Coligny to the com- 
mand of a colonizing expedition (from which the admiral 
was not deterred by the failure of Nicolas Durand do 
Villegagnon on a similar mission), Ribault sailed on 18th 
February 1562 with two vessels, and on 1st May landed 
at St John’s river, or, as he called it, Riviire do Mai. 
Having settled his colonists at Port Royal Harbour and 
built Fort Charles for their protection, ho returned to 
France to find the country in the throes of the civil war. 
In 1563 ho appears to have been in England and to have 
issued The ivliolc and true discoverie of Term Florida. In 
April 1564 Coligny was in a position to despatch another 
expedition under Laudonni&ro ; but meanwhile Ribault’s 
colony had come to an untimely end, the unfortunate 
adventurers, destitute of supplies from home, having 
revolted against their governor and attempted to make 
their way back to Europo in a boat which was happily 
picked up, when they wore in the last extremities, by an 
English vessel. In 1565 Ribault was again sent out to 
satisfy the admiral as to Laudonnifcre’s management of his 
new settlement, Fort Caroline, on the Rivi&ro de Mai. 
While he was still there the Spaniards under Monendez do 
Avila, though their country was at peace with Franco, 
attacked the French ships at the mouth of the river. 
Ribault set out to retaliate on the Spanish fleet, but his 
vessels were wrecked by a storm near Cape Canaveral and 
he had to attempt to return to Fort Caroline by land. The 
fort had by this time fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who had slaughtered all the colonists except a few who got 
off with two ships under Ribault’s son. Induced to sur- 
render by false assurances of safeguard, Ribault and his 
men were also put to the sword in October 1565. The 
massacre was avenged in kind by Dominique do Gourgues 
two years later. 

Soo Haag, La France Protcstanlc, a.v. ; French, Ilisl, Collections 
of Louisiana and Florida ; Parhman, Pioneers of France in the 
New World. 

RIBBON-FISHES ( Trachypteridec ), a family of marine 
fishes readily recognized by their long, compressed tape- 
like body, short head, narrow mouth, and feeble donti- 



Fio. 1 . — Trackypterus tssnia. 

tion. A high dorsal fin occupies the whole length of 
the back ; an anal is absent, and the caudal, if present, 
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deviates in its direction from the longitudinal axis of the 
body. The pectoral fin3 are small, the vcntrals composed 
of several rays, or of one long ray only. Ribbon-fishes 
possess all the characteristics of fishes living at very great 
depths. They are extremely fragile when found floating 
on the surface or thrown ashore, and rarely in an uninjured 
condition ; the rays of their fins especially, and the mem- 
brane connecting them, are of a very delicate and briltlo 
structure. In young ribbon-fishes some of the fin-rays 
are prolonged in an extraordinary degree, and sometimes 
provided with appendages (sec fig. 2). The largest of 



Fio. 2. — Young Trackypterus. 

ribbon-fishes are the species of Rcgalems (see Oar-Fisii), 
of which specimens somo 20 foot long by 12 inches in 
depth of body and 2 inches in thickness have been found. 
Like all deep sea fishes they occur in all sens. Tho most 
common of tho British seas is tho Yagmaer or Deal-Fish 
( Trackypterus arcticus ) from 3 to 5 feet long, of which 
almost every year after the equinoctial gales specimens are 
picked up on tho coasts of North Britain, of tho Orkneys, 
Scandinavia, and Iceland (see also Ichthyology, vol. xil 
pp. 684, 691). 

RIBBONS. By this name are designated narrow webs, 
properly of silk, not exceeding nine inches in width, used 
primarily for binding and tying in connexion with dross, 
but also now applied for innumerable useful, ornamental, 
and symbolical purposes. Along with that of tapes, 
fringes, and other smalhvares, tho manufacture of ribbons 
forms a special department of the textile industries. It is 
obvious that tho weaving of very narrow fabrics, picco by 
piece, on separate looms would bo a tedious and expensive 
process,; yet for ages such was tho only method of making 
ribbons. Tho essential feature of a ribbon loom is tho 
simultaneous weaving in one loom frame of two or more 
webs, going up to as many as forty narrow fabrics in 
modern looms. To effect the conjoined throwing of all the 
shuttles and the various other movements of the loom tho 
automatic action of the power-loom is necossary ; and it is 
a remarkable fact that the self-acting ribbon loom was 
known and extensively used moro than a century boforo 
tho famous invention of Cartwright. A loom in which 
sovoral narrow webs could bo woven at ono time is men- 
tioned as having been working in Danfzic towards tho end 
of tho 16th century. Similar looms were at work in 
Leyden in 1620, whero thoir use gave rise to so much dis- 
content and rioting on tho part of tho weavers that tho 
states general had to prohibit their use. The prohibition 
was renewed at various intervals throughout the century, 
and in tho same interval tho uso of tho ribbon loom was 
interdicted in most of tho principal industrial centres of 
Europe. About 1676, under tho name of the Dutch loom 
or engine loom, it was brought to London; and, although 
its introduction there caused some disturbance, it does not 
appear to have been prohibited. In 1745 the celebrated 
John Kay, the inventor of the fly-shuttle, obtained, con- 
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there established an industry which now rivals that of the onginal 
seat of the trade. In the Basel district the looms number 8000; 
but one-half of these are power-looms in factories, which have 
a much (treater productive* capacity than the domestic looms. 
Crefeld is^io cento of the Gorman ribbon industry, tho manufac- 
tura of black velvet ribbon being there a specialty- In Vienna 
about 2000 looms am employed. NexttoSt Ltienne »nd JJasd, 
Coventry is the most important sent of nbbon making, and to some 
extent the industry is also prosecuted at Norwich and Leicester. 
Thaavcrage annual value of the ribbon trade of western Europe 
andAmenca is £16,000,000. A large proportion of the nbbons 
now made are mixed fabrics of silk and cotton. 

RIB ERA, Jusepe, or, in Italian, Giuseppe (1588- 
1656), commonly called Lo Spagnoletto, or the Little 
Spaniard, a leading painter o£ the Neapolitan or partly of 
the Spanish school, was born near Valencia in Spain, at 
Xativa, now named S. Felipe, on 12th January 1588. 
His parents intended him for a literary or learned career ; 
but, haring an innate tendency to design, he neglected the 
regular studies, and entered the school of the Spanish 
painter Francisco Ribalta. Fired with a longing to study 
art in its Italian headquarters, he somehow, while still 
quite a youth, made his way to Rome, worked vehemently, 
and struggled with hunger and destitution. Early in the 
17th century a cardinal noticed him in the streets of 
Rome drawing from the frescos on a palace facade ■ ho 
took up the ragged tripling and housed him in his 
mansion. Artists had then already bestowed upon the 
alien student, who was perpetually copying all sorts of 
objects in art and in nature, the nickname of Lo Spagno- 
letto. In the cardinal’s household Ribera was comfortable 
but dissatisfied; ha found his studies in abeyance, and 
one day he decamped. He then betook himself to the 
famous painter Michelangelo da Caravaggio, the head of 
the naturalist school, called also the school of the Tone- 
brosi, or shadow-painters, owing to the excessive contrasts 
of light and shade which marked their style. -In this 
method of art Ribera, though not claiming the first place 
as initiator, was destined to rank as hardly second to 
Caravaggio himself. The Italian master gave every 
encouragement to the Spaniard, but not for long, as he 
died, in 1609. Ribera, who had in the first instance 
studied chiefly from Raphael and the Caracci, had by 
this time acquired so much mastery over the tenebroso 
style that his performances were barely distinguishable 
from Caravaggio’s own. He now went to Parma, and 
irorked after the frescos of ■Correggio with great zeal and 
efficiency ; in the museum of Madrid is his Jacob's Ladder, 
which is regarded as his chef-dJcatvre in the Correggesque 
manner. From Parma Spagnoletto returned to Rome, 
where he resumed the style of Caravaggio, which was 
doubtless more conformable to his natural bent, and shortly 
afterwards he migrated to Naples, which became his per- 
manent home. 1 

. ?^. e “ wa . s as y et still poor and inconspicuous, but a 
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rapidly increasing and admiring crowd. The popular 
excitement grew to so noisy n height ns to attract the 
attention of the Spanish viceroy the Count de Monterey. 
From this nobleman and from the king of Spain, Philip 
IV commissions now flowed in upon Ribera. Various 
professional honours followed; he painted with incessant 
vigour; his house became a centre of fashionable concourse; 
and he made vast sums of money. In the streets he only 
appeared in Ius carnage — then a sure criterion of affluence. 
After a while he found it necessary to curb his own and 
his patrons' appetite for work, and bo limited himself to ‘ 
six hours in the day, ending towards noon. With pro- 
sperity came grasping and jealous selfishness. Spagno- 
letto, chief in a triumvirate of greed, his abettors being a 
Greek painter, Belisario Corenzio, and a Neapolitan, 
Giambattista Caracciolo, determined that Naples should 
be an artistic monopoly; by intrigue, terrorizing, and 
personal violence on occasion they kept aloof all com- 
petitors. Annibale Caracci, the Cavalier d’Arpino, Guido, 
Domenichino, all of them successively invited to work in 
Naples, found the place too hot to hold them, Domeni- 
chino was bo persecuted and victimized that his life was 
probably abridged by these truly “tenebrous" macbina- - 
tions. The cabal ended at the time of Caracciolo’s death 
in 1641. 

The close of ltibera’s triumphant career has been 
variously related. If we are to believe Dominici, the 
historian of Neapolitan art, he totally disappeared from 
Naples in 1648 and was no more heard of, — this being the 
sequel of the abduction, by Don John of Austria, son of 
Philip IV., of the painter’s beautiful only daughter Maria 
Rosa. Dominici indeed will not even allow that Ribera 
was a Spaniard by birth : he alleges that the painter, 
though of Spanish descent, was born at Gallipoli, in the 
province of Lecce, kingdom of Naples- But these as- 
sertions have not availed to displace the earlier and well- 
authenticated statement that Ribera, a genuine Spaniard 
in tho fullest sense, died peaceably and wealthy in Naples 
in 1656. His own signature on his pictures is constantly 
“Jusepe de Ribera, EspaiioL” His daughter, so far from 
being disgraced by an abduction, married a Spanish noble- 
man who became a minister of the viceroy. 

Tho pictorial style of Spagnoletto is extremely powerful ; or one 
might bettor define its special quality ns immensely forcible, 
equally sustaining tlio test of a <1 is taut and general ot of a close and 
scrutinizing view. In his earlier stylo, founded (ns wo lwvo seen) 
sometimes on Caravaggio and sometimes on the wholly diverse 
method of Correggio, the study of Spanish uwl Venetian masters 
can likewise be traced. • Along with his massive and predominat- 
ing shadows, ho retained from first to last great strength of local 
colonring. His forms, though oTdinaty and partly gross, aro cor- 
rect; the impression of his works gloomy and startling. He 
delighted in subjects of horror : an agonizing martyrdom— the grid- 
iron of Lawrence, the flaying knife of Bartholomew, or the vulture of 
Prometheus— had for him no repulsion but a grim fascination. He 
had many imitators, his influence extending from Naples to other 
P al ’l 3 of Italy, and also to his native Spain. Salvator Rosa and 
Luca Giordano, wero his most distinguished pupils; also Giovanni 
I/o, Enrico Fioimningo, Michelangelo Fracuuzani, and Anicllo 
Falcone, who was the first considerable painter of battle-pieces. 
Among Ribera s principal works should bo named St Janunrius 
i-mcTging from the Furnace, in tho cathedral of Naples: the Descent 
from the Cross, in tho Neapolitan Certosa, generally regarded ns 
his masterpiece ; tho Adoration of the Shepherds (a late work, 1050), 
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vogue for a long while among Spanish and French painters and 
students. 

Besides the work of Domlnicl already referred to (1840-40), tlie Diccionario 
Ilistoneo of Cean Bermudez Is a principal authority regarding Ribera and Ills 
works. ‘ (W. JI. E.) 

RIBES. See Currant and Gooseberry. 

RICARDO, David (1772-1823), a celebrated political 
economist, was born at London 19th April 1772. He 
was the third son of his father, a Jewish gentleman of 
Dutch birth, whose family, it is said, had formerly resided 
in Portugal. The elder Ricardo bore an honourable 
character, and was a successful member of the Stock 
Exchange. The son was placed for two years at a com- 
mercial school in Holland, and at the age of fourteen 
entered his father’s office, where he showed much aptitude 
for business. About the time when he attained his 
majority he abandoned the Hebrew faith, and conformed 
to the Anglican Church, a change which seems to have 
been connected with his marriage to Miss Wilkinson, 
which took place in 1793. In consequence of the step 
thus taken he ivas separated from his family and thrown 
on his own resources. His ability and uprightness were 
known, and he at once entered on such a successful career 
in the profession to which he had been brought up that at 
the age of twenty-five, we are told, he was already rich. 
He now began to occupy himself with scientific pursuits, 
and gave some attention to mathematics as well as to 
chemistry and mineralogy ; but, having met with Adam 
Smith’s great work in 1799 at Bath, whither he had gone 
for his wife’s health, he threw himself with ardour into 
the study of political economy. 

His first publication (1809) was The High Price of 
Bullion a Proof of the Depreciation of Bank Notes. This 
tract was an expansion of a series of articles which the 
author had contributed to the Morning Chronicle. It 
gave a fresh stimulus to the controversy, which had for 
some time been discontinued, respecting the resumption of 
cash payments. Ricardo argued that the premium on bul- 
lion and the unfavourable state of the exchanges could only 
be explained by the depreciation of the inconvertible paper 
money then in circulation, which had fallen 25 per cent, 
below the' value of specie in consequence of its over-issue. 
A committee to consider the whole question, commonly 
known as the Bullion Committee, was nominated by the 
House of Commons in February 1810. Amongst the 
members were Francis Horner, who was appointed chair- 
man, Alexander Baring (afterwards Lord Ashburton), 
William Huskisson, and Henry Thornton, author of the 
well known Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Payer 
Credit of Great Britain (1802). The report, which was 
presented to parliament in June of the same year, was 
the joint production of Horner, Huskisson, and Thornton. 
It asserted the same views which Ricardo had put forward, 
and recommended the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act. 
Notwithstanding this, the House of Commons of the fol- 
lowing year, on the motion of Mr Yansiftart (afterwards 
Lord Bexley), declared in the teeth of the facts that paper 
had undergone no depreciation, and negatived Horner’s 
resolutions founded on the report of the committee. 
One of the strongest opponents of Ricardo’s opinions 
was Mr Bosanquet ; he published in 1811 a pamphlet 
entitled Practical Observations on the Deport of the Bullion 
Committee, and this drew forth from Ricardo an elaborate 
reply. Both this tract and its predecessor attracted much 
attention. They propound no new economic principles, 
but are based on the doctrines of Smith. They do not 
give such a systematic and complete view of the subject 
as Huskisson’s well-known tract (The Question respecting 
the Depreciation of the Currency Stated and Examined , 
1810), but they are well reasoned, and, as to their main 
conclusions, convincing. It has, however, been maintained 
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that there were features of the case which Ricardo did 
not sufficiently take into account, especially the demand 
for bullion created by the necessity of meeting the foreign 
payments of England, which, in consequence of the Con- 
tinental system, could not be otherwise discharged. 

In 1811 he made the acquaintance of James Mill, 
whose introduction to him arose out of the publication of 
Mill’s tract entitled Commerce Defended. The conversation 
of Ricardo’s new friend seems to have largely influenced 
his views ; Bentham indeed declared him to be Mill’s intel- 
lectual child ; but, whilst Mill doubtless largely affected his 
political ideas, he was, on his side, under obligations to 
Ricardo in the purely economic field ; Mill said in 1823 that 
he himself and J. R. M'CulIoch were Ricardo’s disciples, 
and, he added, his only genuine ones. 

In 1815, when the Corn Laws were under discussion, 
he published his Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of 
Com on the Profits of Stock. This was directed against a 
recent tract by Malthus entitled Grounds of an Opinion 
on the Policy of Restraining the Free Importation of Foreign 
Corn. The reasonings of the essay are based on the 
theory of rent which has often been called by the name of ~ 
Ricardo j but the author distinctly states that it was not 
due to him. “In all that I have said concerning the 
origin and progress of rent I have briefly repeated, and 
endeavoured to elucidate, the principles which Malthus 
has so ably laid down on the same subject in his Inquiry 
into the Nature and Progress of Rent.” We now know 
that the theory had been fully stated, before the time of 
Malthus, by Anderson ; it is in any case clear that it was 
no discovery of Ricardo. Even the conception of the soils 
of a country as comparable to a series of machines of 
different original powers, though capable of improvement 
by the application of capital, is quoted from Malthus. 
Ricardo states in this essay a set of propositions, most of 
them deductions from the theory of rent, which are in 
substance the same as those afterwards embodied in the 
Principles , and regarded as characteristic of liis system, 
such as that increase of wages does not raise prices that 
profits can be raised only by a fall in wages and diminished 
only by a rise in wages ; and that profits, in the whole 
progress of society, are determined by the cost of the pro- 
duction of the food which is raised at the greatest expense. 

It does not appear that, excepting the theory of foreign 
trade, anything of the nature of fundamental doctrine, as 
distinct from the special subjects of. banking and taxation, 
is laid down in the Principles which does not already 
appear in this tract. We find in it, too, the same exclu- 
sive regard to the interest of the capitalist class, and the 
same identification of their interest with that of the 
whole nation, which are generally characteristic of his 
writings. “ Rent," he says, “ is in all cases a portion of 
the profits previously obtained on the land,” a proposition 
by which, for the sake, it is to bo feared, of creating a 
political prejudice, he obscures his own doctrine that true 
rent can never be a part of profit; and he alleges what 
is in a sense true, but has a most invidious effect, — that 
“ the interest of the landlord is always opposed to tho 
interest of every other class in the community,” though 
the existence of a distinct landlord class is by no means a 
necessity, and the owner of rent, which somebody must 
own, could not, even by entirely remitting it, alter the 
price of food, or increase the profits of the capitalist, 
except by presenting him with a gift to which he has no 
economic claim. At the close of the tract he endeavours 
to show in opposition to Malthus that the danger of 
dependence on foreign supply for a large part of our food, 
and the losses on invested capital which would result from 
a legislative change, could not be so serious as to counter- 
balance the advantages arising from a free importation. 
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itself is necessarily subject; and, at the same time, t 
circulation would be carried on in the least expensive way. 
Thus whilst the use of the precious metals as the medium 
of exchange was, in the earlier stages of social life, one of 
tho motf important steps towards the improvement of 
commerce and the advancement of oMsn, it « pro- 
posed to us, and on grounds which it is difficult to gam- 
kv to banish them once more from such employment in 
almost all the internal transactions of a country. A 
kindred revolution, tending to the further elimination of 
metallic money, Jevons has spoken of as “a return to 
barter”; but that expression is misleading, for in the 
modern system of settlement by writing off liabilities 
against each other a metallic standard is always supposed, 
and lies at the basis of every transaction, whereas in the 
primitive method of dealing commodities were directly 
compared. Ricardo’s plan was in operation for some 
time, hut was then given up on the ground, urged by the 
hank, of the frequent forgery of one pound notes, and the 
consequent necessity of replacing them with coin — a very 
insufficient reason, as experience demonstrates, though 
a good argument in favour of such an improved manu- 
facture of notes as would effectually defeat fraudulent imi- 
tation. In a later tract {Plan for a National Bank) Ricardo 
proposes that one pound notes should he confined to the 
country districts. The general plan has been objected to 
on the ground that it would not provide for a sufficient 
metallic reserve to meet sudden emergencies arising from 
tho necessity of foreign payments. 

Ricardo’s chief work, Principles of Political Economy 
ami Taxation, appeared in 1817. A full account of the 
general theory expounded in this treatise has been given 
under Poutjou; Ecocrasir ; a very brief statement must 
here suffice. The fundamental doctrine is that, on the 
hypothesis of free competition, exchange value a deter- 
mined by tho labour expended in production, — a proposi- 
tion not new, nor, except with considerable limitation and 
explanation, true, and of little practical use, as " amount 
of labour ” is a vague expression, and the thing intended 
is incapable of exact estimation. Ricardo’s theory of dis- 
tribution has been briefly enunciated as follows: — "(1) 
the demand for food determines the margin of cultivation ; 
(2) this margin determines rent ; (3) the amount necessary 
to maintain tho labourer determines wages ; (4) the dif- 
ference between the amount produced by a given quantity 
of labour at the margin and the wages of that labour 
determines profit.” These theorems are too absolutely 
stated, and require much modification to adapt them 
to real life. Ilis theory of foreign trade has been em- 
bodied in the two propositions— "(1) international values 


. /iptermined in the same way as domestic values; 
the medium of exchange is distributed so as to bring 
trade to ’the condition it would be in if it were conducted 
by barter ” His views on currency and banking will be 
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Smith had already dealt with this question, Ricardo 
develops and criticizes hia results. The concisions at 
S he Lives are deduced from the theory of rent and 
Jom the assumptions of a uniform rate of profits and of a 
rate 1 of wages coincident with the necessary subsistence of 
the labourer. They are in the main as followsc-~a tax on 
raw produce falls on the consumer, but will also diminish 
profits ; a tax on rents on the landlord; taxes on houses 
null be divided between the occupier and the ground land- 
lord; taxes on profits will be paid by the consumer, and 
tees on wages by the capitalist. These propositions of 
course participate in the infirmity of the premmes from 
which they are deduced, or must at least be taken with 
limitations corresponding to those to which 
are subject. Ricardo adopts and even extols as a golden 
maxim" the shallow dictum of Say, that the ve^ best 
of all plans of finance is to spend little, and the best of all 
tees is that which is of least amount. . , 

In 1819 Ricardo, having retired from business and 
become a lauded proprietor, entered parliament as member 
for Portarlington. He was at first diffident and embarrassed 
in speaking, but gradually overcame these difficulties, and 
was heard with much attention and deference, especially 
when he addressed the house on economic questions. He 
probably contributed in a considerable degree to bringing 
about the change of opinion on the question of free trade 
which ultimately led to the legislation of Sir Robert Peel 
on that subject. 

In 1820 he contributed to the supplement of the Jmcy- 
dopxdia Britannica (6th ed.) an Essay on the Funding 
System. In this, besides giving an historical account 
(founded on Dr Robert Hamilton’s valuable work On the 
National Beit, 1813, 3d ed., 1818) of the several succes- 
sive forms of the sinking fund, he urges that nations 
should defray their expenses,' whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, at the time when they are incurred, instead of 
providing for them by loans ; and, not believing that the 
system of a sinking fund would ever be consistently, and 
perseveringly carried out, he maintains that the national 
debt should be paid off by a taxon property — an operation 
which he thought might be completed in two or three 
years during peace. Thus, by a single effort we .might, 
he says, get rid of those great sources of demoralization, 
the customs and the excise, and our commerce would be 
freed from “all the vexatious delays and interruptions 
which our present artificial system imposes upon it.” 

In 1822 he published a tract On Protection to Agrinib 
ture, which is an able application to controversy of the 
general principles laid down in Ms systematic work. Its 
arguments and conclusions are therefore subject to the 
same limitations which those fundamental principles re- 
quire. He does not advocate an absolutely free importa- 
tion of corn, but proposes, in consideration of the special 
burdens on agriculture, to impose on the foreign commodity 
a duty equivalent to the exclusive taxes imposed on home 
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growers, as well as to allow a drawback on exportation 
equal to the duty. The only point of much interest in 
the tract, apart from the question of protection, is the 
j assertion of .the doctrine that a high rate of interest is 
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benoficial to a country — a view curiously opposed to that | 
held by Cliild and others in the 17th century. “Profits 
and interest,” he .says, “cannot bo too high. Nothing 
contributes so much to the prosperity and happiness of a 
country as high profits.” It seems to follow that, tlio pro- 
ductiveness of labour being given, wages cannot be too low, 
which can only bo true on the supposition, 1 tacitly assumed 
by Ricardo in many places, that wages coincide with the 
cost of the labourer’s maintenance. The proposition, too, 
appears to lead to economic pessimism, for, according to 
liis own doctrines, the rato of profits must inevitably decline 
in the course of the history of any society. 

In his Plan for the Establishment, of a National Sank, 
published posthumously in 1824, ho proposes that the 
issue of the paper currency should be taken out of the 
hands of the Bank of England, and vested in commissioners 
appointed by the Government, but not removable except 
on an address from one or both Houses of Parliament. 
These functionaries should in no case lend money to the 
ministers of the crown, who, when they wanted it, should 
raise it by taxation or have recourse to tlio general market. 
The commissioners would act as bankers to all the public 
departments, but would bo precluded from fulfilling the 
same office for any corporation or individual whatever. 
Their great business would bo to regulate tlio issue of 
paper by the price of bullion, so as to keep the value of 
the former equal to that of the coins it would represent. 
The tract describes in detail the measures to bo adopted 
for the introduction and working of the new system. A 
certain step towards realizing the objects of this scheme, 
though on different lines from Ricardo’s, was taken in Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act of 1814, by which the discount business 
of the bank was separated from the issue department. 

Ricardo died on the 11th September 1823, at his scat 
(Gatcomb Park) in Gloucestershire. lie was only fifty- 
one years of age, and thcro had been nothing in his 
general health to give rise to apprehension ; the enuso of 
death was a cerebral affection resulting from disease of 
the ear. lie was much regretted, as he had been highly 
estcemed, both in public and private life. Ilis character is 
represented in very favourable colours by those who knew 
him best. He is described ns modest, candid, and ever 
open to conviction, — as affectionate in his family, steady 
in his friendships, and generous and kind in his wider per- 
sonal relations. James Mill, who was intimately acquainted 
until him, says (in a letter to Napier of November 1818) 
that ho knew not a better man, and on tlio occasion of his 
death published a highly eulogistic notice of him in tlio 
Morning Chronirlc. A lectureship on political economy, 
to exist for ten years, was founded in commemoration of 
him, M'Culloch being chosen to fill it. 

Ill forming a general judgment respecting Ricardo, wo must lmvo 
in view not so much tlio minor writings, to which this article lias 
been in great part devoted, as the Principles, in which his economic 
system is expounded as a whole. By a study of this work wo nro 
led to the conclusion Hint lie was nil economist only, not at all a 
social philosopher in tlio wider sense, like Adam Smith or John 
Mill. JIo had great acuteness, but little breadth. For any Inigo 
treatment of moral and political questions lie seems to hnvo been 
alike by nature nml preparation unfitted ; and thcro is no evidence 
of liis having had any hut the most ordinary nml narrow views of 
tlio great social problems. His wliolo conception of human socioty 
is material and mechanical, the selfish principle being regarded, 
nftor the manner of tho Benthamites, as omnipotent, not merely in 
practienl economy, hut, ns appears from his speech on tlio ballot 
and liis tract on reform, in the wliolo extent of tho social field, 
lloscher calls him “ ein tiefer Monsclionkcnncr it would bo diffi- 
cult to characterize him tnoro inaptly. Tlio samo writer remarks 
on liis “ capitalistic ” tone, which, no says, becomes “ mnmmonistic ” 
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in some of liis followers ; but tho latter spirit is already felt as tho 
pervading atmosphere of Ricardo’s works, lie shows no trace of 
that hearty sympathy with tho working classes which breaks out in 
several passages pf tlio Wealth of Nations ; wo ought, perhaps, with 
Held, to regard it as a merit in Ricardo that he does not cover with 
fino phrases liis deficiency in warmth of social sontimont The idea 
of tho nctivo capitalist having nny duties towards liis employes never 
seems to occur to him ; tlio labourer is, in fact, merely an instru- 
ment in tile hands of the capitalist, a pawn in the gamo he plays, 
liis principal work is the ultimate expression of what Comte calls 
“l’ignoblo metaphysique qui pietond ettulicr les lois generates dc 
l’ordro mntdriel on 1‘isolant do tout autre." Against such a picture 
of industrial life as a mere sordid struggle of conflicting interests 
contemporary socialism is the necessary, though formidable, pro- 
test ; and tlio leaders of that movement have eagerly seized his one- 
sided doctrines and used them for tlicir own ends. 

Ho first introduced into economics on a great scale tho method of 
deduction from a priori assumptions. Tho conclusions so arrived 
at lmvo often been treated as if they were directly applicable to real 
life, nml indeed to tho economic phenomena of all times and places. 
But tho truth of Ricardo’s theorems is now by his warmest 
admirers admitted to he hypothetical only, and they arc stated as 
applying, at most, to the existing liighly-doveloped condition of 
European, and especially of English, commerce. Bageliot, however, 
seems right in believing that Ricardo himself had no consciousness 
of tho limitations to which liis doctrines are subject. Bo this as it 
may, wo now see that tho only basis on which these doctrines could 
bo allowed to stand ns a permanent part of economic science is that 
on which they arc placed by Rosclior, namely, ns a stage in the 
preparatory work ot tho economist, who, beginning with such 
abstractions, afterwards turns from them, not in practice merely, 
hut in tho completed theory, to real lifo and men ns they actually 
nro or hnvo boon. But it may well bo doubted whether it is not 
better to discard them altogether, and begin, ns wo end, with an 
historical method, which, it may be added, will pf necessity lead to 
tlio introduction of those moral and socinl considerations which 
would otherwise ho almost certainly overlooked. 

Tlio criticisms to which Ricardo’s general economic scheme is 
open do not hold with respect to liis treatment of the subjects of cur- 
rency and banking. These form precisely that branch of economics 
iutowhich moral ideas (beyond tho plain prescriptions of honesty) 
can scarcely be said to enter, nnd where tlio operation of purely mer- 
cantile principles is most immediate) and invariable. They were, 
besides, the departments of tlio study to which Ricardo’s early' train- 
ing nnd practical habits led him to give special attention ; nnd they 
have a lasting value independent of liis systematic construction. 

JUcai iloV collected works were ptlbll-hed, wltli n notice of his life and writings, 
by .T. Jt. M'Cnnrci! In 18 1C. A french translation of the Principles by Constanclo, 
with notes liy Say, appeared In ISIS; tho whole works, translated by.ConstancIo 
nnd Kortcyraml, form vol. xlII.(18I7)of the Collection ties Principnux Kccnnmistes, 
where they are accompanied by the notes of Say, Maltlras, Slsmondl, ItossI, Ac. 
Tho Principles was first “naturalized'' In Germnny, snys Ilosclicr (tliongli another 
version by Von Schmid had previously appenred), by Edward Bnumstnik In Ills 
Darid Ricardo's Crundgeselsr dor VoUstrirthschajl und dcr Bcsteuerung dbersetet 
»m*f rrf«t//fr/(IS37), which ltoschcr highly commends, not only for tho excellence 
of tho rendering, hut for tho value of the explanations nnd criticisms which nro 
added. (J. K. X.) 

RICCATI, James, Count (1G7G-1754), a celebrated 
Italian mathematician, was born at Yenice, May 8, 1676, 
and died at Treviso, April 15, 1754. He studied at the 
university of Padua, where he graduated in 1696. Riccati 
was deeply read in history, belles lettrcs, architecture, and 
poetry — in fact, was a highly cultivated man; his favourite 
pursuits, however, were scientific, and his authority on 
all questions of practical science was referred to by the 
senate of Venico. Ho corresponded with many of the 
European savants of his day, and contributed largely to 
the Acta Eruditorum of Leipsic. Ho was offered the pre- 
sidency of tho academy of science of St Petersburg ; but 
this high distinction ho declined, preferring tho leisure 
nnd independence of life in Italy. Riccati’s name is best 
known and will bo preserved by mathematicians in con- 
nexion with his celebrated problem called Riccati’s equa- 
tion, published in tho Ada Eruditorum, September 1724. 
A very valuable and complete account of this equation and 
its various transformations has been recently given by Mr 
J. W. L . Glaisber, F.R.S., in tho Transactions of the Royal 
Socioty (1881, pp. 759-829). 

After Riccnti’s doath his works wore collected by his sons nnd 
published, in four volumes. His sons, Vincenzo (1707-1775) nnd 
Giordano (1709-1790), inherited liis talents. Tlio former was 
professor of mathematics nt Bologna, nnd published, among othev 
works, a Inrgo treatise on tho calculus. Giordano was distinguished 
both as a mathematician nnd an architect. 
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RICCI, Matieo (1552-1610), is eminent ns practically 
tlic founder oi Christian missions in modern. China. . 

He was born of n noble family at Macerata in the 
•March of Ancona on 7th October 1552, two months 
before Francis Xavier, burning with the desire to carry 
his message into China, died at its gates. After some 
education at a Jesuit college in his nativo town, Eicci, at 
the age of sixteen, was sent by bis father to study law at 
Eome, But the youth had already contemplated entering 
tho Jesuit Company, and this purpose ho accomplished 
about 1571, without informing his father, of whose 
opposition he was aware, until the step had been taken. 
The father instantly started for Rome, but was stopped 
by illness, and abandoned opposition. 

In 1577 Eicci and several other Italian students of 
noble birth offered themselves for the East Indian mis- 
sions ; and Ricci, without visiting his family to take leave, 
proceeded to Portugal. His comrades were Rudolfo 
dequaviva, Nicolas Spinola, Francesco Pasio, and Michele 
Ruggieri, ail afterwards, like Ricci himself, famous in tho 
Jesuit annals. They arrived at Goa in September 1578. 
After four years spent in India, Ricci was summoned to 
the task of opening China to evangelization. 

Several attempts had been made by Xavier, and since 
Ms death, to introduce the church into China, — as by 
Melchior Nunes of the Jesuit society operating from 
Sanchian 1 in 1555 ; by Gaspar da Cruz, a Dominican, in 
that or the following year; by the Augustinians under 
Martin Herrada, 1575 ; and in 1579 by the Franciscans 
led by Pedro d’Alfaro; but all these attempts proved 
abortive. In 1571 a house of the Jesuits had been set 
up at Macao (where the Portuguese were established in 
1557), but their attention was then occupied with Japan, 
and it was not till the arrival at Macao of Alessandro 
Yalignani on a visitation in 1582 that work in China was 
really taken up. For this object he had obtained tho 
services first of M. Ruggieri and then of Ricci. After 
various disappointments they found access to Chau-lring- 
fu on the Si-Kiang or Vest River of Cauton, where the 
viceroy of the two provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si 
then had his residence, and by favour of this personage 
they were enabled to establish themselves, and there spent 
several years. Their proceedings were very cautions and 
tentative; they excited the curiosity and interest of evon 
the more intelligent Chinese by their clocks, their globes 
and maps, their books of European engravings, and by 
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Chang-chan, as a station, did not prove a happy selec- 
tion, but it was not till 1 595 tlmt an opportunity occurred 
of travelling northward. "We cannot follow Ricci’s move- 
ments in detail, or the vicissitudes of Tavour and trouble 
which attended bis plans. The latter were, on the whole, 
never very grave. For some time his residence was at 
Nan-clmng-fu, the capital of Kiang-si ; but in 1 598 ho was 
enabled to proceed under favourable conditions to Nan- 
king, nnd thence, for tho first time, to Peking, which had 
all along been tho goal of his missionary ambition. But 
circumstances were not then propitious, and the party hnd 
to return to Nanking. The fame of the presents which 
they carried had, however, reached tho court, and the 
Jesuits were summoned north again, and on tho 2-lth 
January 1G01 they entered the capital. Wan-Iicli, the 
emperor of tho Ming dynasty, in those days lived in seclu- 
sion, and saw no one but his women nnd the eunuchs. 
But tho missionaries were summoned to the palace ; their 
presents were immensely admired ; and the emperor hnd 
tho curiosity to send for portraits of tho fathers them- 
selves. 

They obtained a settlement, with an allowance for sub- 
sistence, in Peking, and from this timo to the end of Ihb 
life Ricci’s estimation among tho Chinese was constantly 
increasing, ns was nt the same time the amount of his labours. 
Visitors, who wero never turned away, thronged the mission 
residence incessantly; inquiries coming to him from all 
parts of the empire, from strangers ns well as acquaint- 
ances, respecting the doctrines which lie taught, or the 
numerous Chincso publications which ho issued, hnd to be 
answered. This in itself was a great burden, as Chinese 
composition, if wrong impressions arc to be avoided, 
demands extreme care nnd accuracy. As head of tbc 
mission, which now lmd four stations in China, ho also 
devoted much time to answering the letters of tlic priests 
under him, a matter on which he spared no pains or detail. 
The new converts had to be attended to— always welcomed, 
and never hustled away. Besides these came the composi- 
tion of his Chinese hooks, tlic teaching of his people, and 
the maintenance of the record of the mission history which 
had been enjoined upon him by the general of the order, 
and which he kept up to flic most recent dates. Thus his 
labours wero wearing nnd incessant. In May 1G10 ho 
broke down, and after an illness of eight days died on 
the 11th of that month, aged fifty-eight, llis coadjutor 
1 antoja applied to the emperor for a buiying-ploco outside 
the city. This, after duo consideration by the boards 
concerned, was granted, with tbc most honourable official 
testimonies to tho reputation and character of Eicci : nnd 
a large building m the vicinity of ibo city was at the 
same tmic bestowed upon the mission for their residence. 
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Jesuits in naming God Almighty, such as Tien , “ Heaven,” and 
Shang-ti, " Supremo Ruler” or Emperor,” instead of Tien- Chit, 
“Lord of Heaven,” and in particular the erection of inscribed 
tablets in the churches, on which tlicso terms wore madu uso of ; J 
(2) in respect to the ceremonial offerings made in honour of 
Confucius, and of personal ancestors, which Ricci lmd recognized 
as merely “ civil 1 observances ; (3) the erection of tablets in 
honour of ancestors in private houses ; and (4), more generally, 
sanction and favour accorded to ancient Chinese sacred books 
and philosophical doctrine, as not really trespassing on Christian 
faith. 

Probably no European name of past .centuries is so well known 
in China as that of Zi-ma-icu, the form in which the liamo of 
our missionary (Ri-cci Mat-tco) was ndapted to Chinese usage, and 
by which ho appears in Chineso records. 2 The works which ho 
composed in Chineso arc numerous ; a list of them (apparently 
by no means complete, however) will bo found in lurcher s China 
Jllustrata, and also in Abel Rumusat's Eourcaux Melanges 
Asiatiques (ii. pp. 213-215). They arc said to display an aptitudo 
for clothiug ideas in a Chineso dress very rare and remarkable in 
a foreigner. Ono of tlie‘ first which attracted attention anil re- 
putation among Chinese readers was a Treatise upon Friendship, hi 
the form of a dialogno containing short nnd pithy paragraphs ; this 
is stated in the be Expeditions to have been suggested during 
Ricci's stay at Nan-clmng by a conversation with the prince of 
Kien-ngan, who asked questions regarding the laws of friendship 
in tha West. 

In the early part of his residence at Peking, when enjoying con- 
stant intercourse with scholars of high position, Ricci brought out 
the Tun-chushih-i, or “Veritable doctrine of the Lord of Heaven,” 
which deals with tho divine character nnd attributes under eight 
heads. “This work,” says Mr A. Wylie, “contains somo acute 
reasoning in support of tlio propositions laid down, but the doctrine 
of faith in Christ is very slightly touched upon. The teachings of 
Buddhism are vigorously attacked, whilst the author tries to draw 
ii parallel between Christianity and the teachings of the Chineso 
literati.” 

In 1604 Ricci completed the Erh-shih-icu yen, a scries of short 
articles of moral bearing, but exhibiting little of tlio essential 
doctrines of Christianity. Chi-jin shih picn is another of his pro- 
ductions, completed in 1608, ami consisting of a record of ten con- 
versations held with Chinese of high position. The subjects are : — 
(1) Years past no longer ours ; (2) Man a sojourner on earth ; (3) 
Advantage of frequent contemplation of eternity; (4) Prepara- 
tion for judgment by such contemplation ; (5) The good man not 
desirous of talking ;*(6) Abstinenco, nnd its distinction from the 
prohibition to take life ; (7) SelT-cxamination and self-reproof 
inconsistent with inaction; (8) Future reward nnd punishment ; 
(0) Prying into futurity hastens calamity ; (10) Wealth with 
covetousness more wretched than poverty with contentment. To 
this work is appended n translation of eight European hymns, 
witli elucidations, written in 1600. 

Some of the characteristics briefly indicated hero _ may have 
suggested, though probably they are far from justifying, tlio 
bitterness of attacks made upon Ricci’s theology, long after lie had 
been in liis grave, by some of the opponents of tlio Jesuits in tlio 
controversies to which wo have referred. An example of these is 
found in the work called Anecdotes sitr VEtnt dc Erligion dans la 
Chine, Paris, 1733-35, the author of which (Abbe Villurs) speaks 
of the Ticn-chu sliih-i in this fashion — “Tlio Jesuit was also so ill 
versed in the particulars of the faith that, ns the holy bishop of 
Conon, Monsgr. Maigrot, says of him, ono need merely rend his 
hook on the true religion to convince oneself that he lmd never 
imbibed tlio first elements of theology”. . . . Tlio writer goes 
on to say other tilings oven much more bitter. 

Ricci's pointed attacks on Buddhism, and the wiilo circulation 
of his hooks, called forth the opposition of the Buddhist clergy. 


1 Compare Browning, The King and the Kook, x., The Pope, 
1589-1603. 

1 The namo comes forward prominently in tlio mouth of tlio emperor 
Kang-lii, in a dialogno which took place between him mul Monsgr. 
Maigrot, the leader of tlio anti-Jesuit movemont (mentioned in 
Browning’s lines referred to above), at the summer residence in Tar- 
tary, August 1706, — n dialogue which the Jesuits have reported 
with not a littlo malice : — 

"Emperor, ‘Tell me why do the people cell me Yan-tui (10,000 years).’ 
The Most Jteeerend (f.r., Maigrot), ‘To express tliclr desire for your Majesty’s 
long life.’ I'.mp. ' Good. You see, then, Chinese words nro not always to he 
taken literally. We pay cult to Confucius and to the dend to express our respect 
for' them. How Is that Inconsistent with your religion? When did It begin to 
ho so ? Is It since Dy-Mattlitu’s time? Hast thou ever rend J.y-MatHieu?' The 
Most Reesrtnd, turning to 1’. ruronin, wlilspois, "Who’s ho?” mid learning 
that It was T. Mntfco Ricci, . . . answered tlio emperor: *1 Imvo not rend 
that book,’ Einp. ‘ Ly-Mntthcu nnd Ills fellows enmo hither somo two centuries 
ngo ; nnd before their time China never licurd anything of llic Incntnnllon, any- 
thing of Tiin-chu. who had not become Incnrante In this pait of tlio world. 
Why then. If It was lawful to c ill God Tien before Ly-Mattlicu’s time, should It 
bo improper now Y'—Eplslola tie Erentu Apostoliem Legationii, icripla a PP, 
Missionariis . , . ad Pricpositum Oencralem S, /., An. 1708, 1 Xovombrls. 


One of tlio ablest who took their part was Clni-lmng, a priest of 
Ilang-cliau, who had abandoned the literary status for the Bud- 
dhist cloister. IIo wrote three articles against the doctrine of the 
missionaries. These were brought to Ricci’s notice in an ostensible 
tono of candour by Yu-chun-hc, a liigli mandarin at tlio capital. 
Tin's letter, with lticci’s reply, tlio throe Buddhist declamations, 
and Ricci’s confutation, were published in a collected form by the 
Christian Sen-Kwang-Iv’o. 

Another work of Ricci’s which attracted attention was the 
Jlsi-kuofa, or “Art of Memory as practised in the West.” Ricci 
was himself a great expert in memoria tcehnica, and astonished 
the Chineso by liis performances in this lino. Ho also wrote or 
edited various Chinese works on geography, tho celestial and 
terrestrial spheres, geometry, and arithmetic. 3 And tho detailed 
history of the mission was drawn out by him, which after liis 
death was brought home by P. Nicolas Triganlt, and published at 
Augsburg, and in a complete form at Lyons a year later under the 
name Dc Expeditions Christiana apitd Sinas Susccpta, ah Soc. Jcsit, 
Ex P. Mat. Ricci ejusdem Socictatis Commentariis, in which Tri- 
guult himself added a large amount of interesting matter respecting 
China and tho Chinese. 

Among tlio scientific works of liis time which Ricci took with 
him into China, there was a fine set of maps, which at first 
created great interest, hut disgust afterwards when the Chinese 
came to perceive tho insignificant placo assigned therein to the 
“ Middle Kingdom,” thrust, as it seemed, into a corner, instead of 
being set in the centre of the world like the gem in a ring. Ricci, 
seeing their dissatisfaction, set about constructing a map of tho 
hemisphere on a great scale, so adjusted that China, with its 
subject states, filled the central area, and, without deviating from 
truth of projection, occupied a large space in proportion to tho 
other kingdoms gathered round it. All tho names were then 
entered in Chinese calligraphy. This map obtained immense 
favour, and was immediately engraved at the expense of tho viceroy, 
and widely circulated. 

In the accompanying cut wo liavo endeavoured to realize this 
Jesuitical map, as we fear it must be called. The projection we 
have adopted is 
a perspective of 
tho hemisphere, 
ns viewed from 
a point at the 
distnneo of one 
diameter from 
tho surface, nnd 
situated on tlio 
production of 
the radius which 
passes through 
tho intersec- 
tion of 1]5° E. 
long. (Green- 
wich) with 30° 

N. lat. Some- 
thing pretty 
near this must 
liavo been _Li- 
ma-tcu’s projec- 
tion. With a 

vertex much more distant tho desired effect would he impaired, and 
with ono nearer neither of tho poles would bo seen, whilst tho 
exaggeration of Cliiua would have been too gross for a professed 
representation of the hemisphere. 

Thu chief facts of Ricci's career arc derived flora Tilguult ; some contemporary 
woikq on tho litcs controversy hove also been consulted ; In tho notice of Ricci a 
Chinese writings valuable matter has been derived from Holes on Chinese Litera- 
ture by Mr A. Wylie, < im iDdofurignbJc scholar, nnd pobaps our only contem- 
porary who can speak of these from actual examination. Tlio piojccllon of tlio 
sphere by the present writer appeared In the (now defunct) Geographical 
Mwiasine tae July 1874. A number of Ricci’s letters arc extant In tho possession 
of iho family, nnd access to them was nffoidcd to Ginseppo In Fuiinn, author ot 
the woik called La China, eonsiderata ticila sita Storia, &e., Florence, lots, b) 
tlio Mnreheso Amlco Ricci ot Unccrata, living at liolopm (see vol. i. p. 112 sj.). 
I,a I'm Inn’s quotations contain nothing of interest, l lierc Is a cuilous Chinese 
account of ltlccl published by Dr Drcitsclincldcr In tlio China Eerieie, 1\. 
(J9t sq. (H. l.) 

RICCIARELLI, Daniele (1509-1560), Italian artist, 
generally called, from tlio place of Ins birtli, Daniele da 
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3 In tho catalogue of tlio Loudon Mission Library, Shanghai, 1857, 
wo find tho following entries: — “197. Chi’ ho yuan pin, Elements of 
Geometry (MS.). Tins is tho first six hooks of Euclid, translated 
by Matthow Ricci and his disoiplo Scn-Kwang-K.’e, 1607.” " 198. 
Tung -wen suan-chih. Guido to Arithmetic, 9 vols. incomplete ; this 
treatise was drawn up by Ricci, with the aid of liis disciple Le-Che- 
Isnou, and published in 1613.” “199. Chi-jin shih pien ” (see 
nbovo). 

4 Shanghai and London, 1867. 
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Volterra, was born in 1509, and studied painting under 
Razzi and Perazzi. The young artist, settling in Rome, 
strove most unweariedly to attain eminence in his profes- 
sion. No efforts were spared on his pictures. He pro- 
ceeded with a careful slowness, attempting to reach his 
ideal by a close imitation of Michelangelo. It is even said 
that he sometimes in a difficulty had recourse to the more 
direct aid of that great master’s own hand. The result of 
this earnest labour was that Ricciarelli obtained abund- 
ant encouragement. His constant friend, Michelangelo, 
recommended him on all possible occasions. He had the 
honour to beautify with works of art a chapel in the 
church of the Trinita, to paint in the Famese Palace, to 
execute certain decorations in the Palazzo de’ Medici at 
Navona, and to begin the stucco work and the pictures in 
the Hall of the Kings. Nor was he less highly patronized 
when, towards the close of his life, he turned his atten- 
tion to statuary. His last work was a bronze horse 
intended for an equestrian statue of Henry II. of France. 
He died in 1566. The principal extant works of Ric- 
ciarelli are at Rome. These are a St John the Baptist 
in the picture gallery of the Capitol, a Saviour hearing 
the Cross in the Palazzo Rospigiiosi, and a Descent from 
the Cross, his masterpiece, in the church of Trinith de 
Monti. There is also an Elijah at Yolterra. 

RICCOBONI, Madame (1714—1792), whose maiden 
name was Marie Jeanne Laboras de MSziferes, and who 
married and was deserted by an actor and author of little 
merit, was bom at Paris in 1714. She heraelf was an 
actress, but did not succeed on the stage. She then took 
to novel writing and deserves a considerable place in the 
history of the sentimental novel. Her first work was the 
remarkable Ifisloire du Marquis de Cressy (1758). This 
was followed by Milady Catesby, Fanny Bulla- (both of 
them, as indeed are almost all her books, in letterform) 
•Ernestine (sometimes thought her masterpiece), three 
senes of Letfres in the names of Adelaide de Dammartin 
(often quoted osMadame de Saneerre), Elizabeth Sophie de 
Valhere Milord Hirers, and others. These books were 
much admired, but brought their author little money. 

h0 7 eVer ’ J a f ma U P ension from crown, kit 
the Revolution deprived her of it, and she died in 1792 in 

Sn? S (L C< )■ Bes ff. th , c works named she translated 
s Amella { and tned a continuation (but not the 
conclusion sometimes erroneously ascribed to her) of 
Marivaux’s unfinished Marianne. J ' 01 

The principal 'edition tfK J?* 8 0f , I ’ 0i ? ts > ani the W*- 

wiSu-t CCOrdinS to . E o^gh the cultivated rice 

Australia. The rice plant is nn * S ° n f tlVe in tro P !cal 
linear glabrous leaSs.osl an . annual grass with long 
pointed ligule. The" a * on g sharply- 

or branched spike £ ° n a com P°and 

wards. Each but afte ^rds bent down- 

outer smdl £? S * S0Uta 7 flo ™ with two 
lengthwise, the outer one of and foIded 

sometimes provided with an i krger aad 

stamens, a hairv ovarv , j , SNlt hm these are six 

which ripens into the fruit ^ n tw ° lathery styles 

° fTOlt and which is invested 


by the husk formed by the persistent glumes. The culti- 
vated varieties are extremely numerous, some kinds being 
adapted for marshy land, others for growth on the hill-sides. 
The cultivators make two principal divisions according as 
the sorts are early or late. Other subdivisions depend 
upon the habit of the plant, the presence or absence of an 
awn, the colour of the grain, and other particulars. Rice 
has been cultivated from time immemorial in tropical 
countries. According to Stanislas Julien a ceremonial 
ordinance was established in China by the emperor Chin- 
nung 2800 years B.c., in accordance with which the 
emperor sows the rice himself while the seeds of four 
other kinds may be sown by the princes of his family. 
This fact, joined to other considerations, induced Alphonse 
de Candolle to consider rice as a native of Chinn. It was 
very early culti- 
vated in India, in 
someparts of which 
country, as in tro- 
pical Australia, it 
is, as we have seen, 
indigenous. It is 
not mentioned in 
the Bible, but its 
culture is alluded 
to in the Talmud. 

There is no evi- 
dence of the exist- 
ence of rice in 
Egyptian remains, 
nor is there any 
trace of it as a 
nativeplantamong 
the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, or ancient 
Persians. There is 
proof of its culture 
in the Euphrates 
valley and in 
Syriafour hundred 
yearsbefore Christ. 

Crawfurd on phi- 
lological grounds 
considers that rice 
'ivas introduced 
into Persia from 
southern India. 

The Arabs carried 

the plant into - »■ 

S 8 T? t5ie ™°f the Spanish, 

the ruo of the Italian, whence our word rice. Rice 

was first cultivated iu Italy near Pisa in 1468. It wns 
?s sa?d bv aliri nt °f Until 1700 ’ and tI,en ’ as ifc 

United l ^ at one time the southern 

Produced So r JS 6d “ large Potion of the rice 
Sto IrLro J°-T erC ^ ElCe ’ sa y g Crawfurd, sports 
£ Europeans fT! ^ ° f tbe c0 ™ ^miliar 
some of rirl’ i , SOme V£irieties grow in the water and 
months JSL & rt d; S0I ? e C ° me t0 maturf ty in three 

£ The Snrinf ? ^ f0UF and 5k to d <> 

broad distincHo ’ b °we v er, are not content with such 

sources as mi g ht , be derived from these obvious 

beX wheh “““ f 0 . r ,T ar , ietics tlle distinctions 
terms for this nappreciablc by Europeans; besides 

en code of culZ/T^ ? n «*■*. season, and 
the straw rnofR i firoin itself bears one name in 

and anoSer wt 7^ / bresbed = one in the husk 

A similar abundanceof termsf t** 5 ^ W , hen cooked - 



Rice (Orijza saliva). 

A, srHsclct (cnlarscil); n, licerdcil v.ulctv: 
C, eplkclct of 15 (enlarged). 
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clfitiimi mmiti to point to n final nntirj ally in Urn ciillum 
of Unit cmmal. 

Kim nrinall lutes oiki of Um miml Imperi.iiiil, artlclra of fend in 
nil trnplcul nml Miibtroplfinl cniuitrlcii, iiinl in oimof Ilia most prolific 
of nil era pit. flit i ilm yields iii-.nl. mi low Imidn subject loneeiuiliuMl 
iiitiridnM'iuri, nml flimi rmrluhcd by alluvial i)ep/ml|ji, An nbiimlinif 
rniiifnll durlup Mm ftruv/lnp iiearien In nhto n flriildcMluiu, IMce Is 
sown liroinliinni, itti'l in imnm dfctrletu in triiiiBpIiiiiM riftei* n fort* 
uhdif or lhri"> Yfimhn. tin Hjcuifal rolMlon In followed \ Irrdrwl Mm 
roll liAAt willed fnn’lce In HI minuted for 1 nny other eriijr, In dome 
(•niii!ii lltlln iiimnirn in employed, but In ollmin iibuiiduiioe of manure 
in i oiinl , No HfiMifiil Ulinmfa required, but v/eedlup nml Irrlf/plUm 
inn retpilnlie, It Inn In llin hunk In known nn “ jimldy." On out 
tlli|' iuto'is n (/min nf rlnn nml cxnmlniiip if under Ilm microscope, 
Unit t)m flattened niiil dried cells of dm hunk nretieen. nml tlmn mm 
or two luyrni of r«)j» o)niu;nled In n direction pcriilleJ to Um leiipUr 
of Mm need, v/libili contain flm /'liileii or riflropciinns metier. 
Within these, nml formlnp by fur Mm Inr/pal pint of Mm wed, 
nrn bii'//'i fiolyf/onnl cells filled wlfli very numerous into vory 
iniimlo iiiu/ulfiriiliiroli //ruins. IMce In not no valuable se n fowl 
nn nonm oilier cereals, Iriawmweli nn tlm proportion of riUnoporioue 
iimtl/T (plufeu) In Um, Pnyeii plvce only 7 per neril, of plulerr 
in rice nn compared v/IMj {it! per onnl. In Mm liimnf v/Jiwit, 14 In 
outs, nml Ik In to id ze, Tint perfieiifii/ro of poleeh In Mm null Is 
ns If! to {!'5 In v/lmnt. Tint fully metier Is also loss hi proportion 
Uiiin In otlmr cereals, II Um. thnroford. In chiefly n fiirlimccowi 
food, nml requires lo bo combined v/ilb fatty nml nilromimins sub- 
nlniifios, nuoli ns ml III or nmnl pro vy, to nntlnfy tlm io(|iili'oiimnl« of 
tlm nynfWri, 

Tlm Imports of rice Info Mm United Klnpdom lanpe from 
7,000,000 owt. to 0,000,000 owl. annually. bavfrip no ertlmaled 
vniiift of from , C«, 000,000 fo jNinly Mm whole of Mils 

comes from llihfah Jinrmnli nml nniif/nl, A farpe proportion of 
tlm ilrii broimbt to Knropo Is used for stnrclinriukfiip, nml nonm Is 
taken by dfelilh'is of nbmliol, JMi:« Is nlso tlm source of n drfnkfup 
spirit In fmlln, nml Mm onMomil beverope of Jiqsim-H/tk/i-fs pro* 
jin rod mil I roly from tlm foinmnbd prnln, 

KICK J'AFKIt. Tito an bal ance v/liiofi Jm«j roimivml fliin 
nntno in Kiiropn, tliron;/]i iJio iniftlnlfon notion Mint it in 
fiiadn from rbni, wnisiistn of tlio pith of n nnmll troo Artilpi. 
j>npi/rlf<m out into ttiin r.liooH, Tlio iron //rov/n in Uio 
nv/ampy formits of I'ormonn nml ttjijiftfontly nov/lioro olno, 
nml liirf/o rjimnlitimf of tlio ntonin nro oonvoyoil to flfiirm 
cliov/, v/iioro Uio /mov/'V/JiiMj iloliooto frith i« onrofiilly nliood 
hy n\ih‘fi.\ oul.it into uniform nfiwf.it of a, lino ivory-liko 
toxliws, 'hiit ilyiti] viir'iowt ooioiirn, nml mtU-.iiiuvi-.ly immJ 
for Uio propnrntjon of nrtjfjoirtl llov/orn, v/Jiilo Uio v/bito 
id loots nro omployml by riativo itrtinl-s for v/nfor-milonr 
rlmv/iripi!, 

itfOlf, (iutfinun -I ami'.". (lyi’J- IMiljb VwiU-.ni tw/oilw 
nrnl noliolnr, v/ns born m^tr (Jijoii, Murob 2M, 1 7H7, 
Wlillo i-.lill no infant Jib v/fts fnbon to Mrln.loJ, v/lioro Iio 
sfmnt hiit youth, At « vory early «;'o bo Mo'/olopml a 
v/undorfuf oojm/:fty for Uio notfukhi on of hriffiwiyn, noon 
bosom in// fiunilinr not only v/itb I Alin ami f book but 
ftlno v/illi flobrow, f'yrino, I'oniinn, TurJrinii, nml otiior 
T/mtorn l/m^mm, llin unnniml hiUMif/oiu-A nml o/trnor/li- 
nnry noipiiromonts in fJrionMil Inrij/iinj/on proonro/l for biw 
fri IflO'J a. TiomimiUon to n v/ritondii/i in Uio Uombay 
ootnbl mb moot of tlio ,Km:t fmlfs, <‘,oin\miy, hi IM04 llwli 
prooeo/lo/1 to (UimtUml’inopio, v/boro, nml hi timyrnn, ho 
nUiyt-A n oom'.blombJo timo, //orfootinp Jdnmolf in Uio 
'J'tirkfftli lnn;om;/o. VrtwMifiu U> Aloxnmliin mt nnuidnui 
to Uio J'ritbib oo/ihub/ronoml llioro, bo /levolwl i»im«olf l/i 
Ambio nml its varioim rlinloots, ami mmJo biiimolf mnstor 
of V/idf/trn viuumra nml moffoa. On fonvim/, V,{ry\A ho 
}iroooodo/l by Inml to Uio J'oralan fluff, i\w.y\iw-A no n 
;»intno/iil:o, viitilUif' lfa.utho.oint, nml on form# Uio //root 
moft'juo umhUtolw), At lUnuhny, v/hioh ho ton/tho'l in 
Heplember JM07, bo v/no tbo p/nont of iiir Jmrios Mnob- 
irif/iftb, v/Jioko obloot thuffhUsr ho uunrUA hi Hammy 
1 ft, OH, proooodm# coon nfMir lo I'/tylnhul ns rooblont, 
V/liilo (/ninin/ij tbo ro;;pm:t of Turbo of fill olnssos^ «« 
V/oll mi ’ of Iviropoarifi, Jib novr bej/ari bis jrr/ostlp-v 
tiorm into tbo f/jioyrnphy, hhtf/ny, nml firdhftiUUjft of Uio 
vastly iOiArorliw, rm/fott in tbo midst of v/biob bo v/ft« 


jijnood, tbo rnidiltn of vvliiob pi vo 1dm it )»|//b plnso 
iitnanff Knuhtrn ntiidontu, I In nmdo oolbmlJoim of nil 
birnln, vlnldid nml oxiuninod tlio ronmiim of llnbylon, nml 
jiriijosloil n pooprnjiliioftl nml nfatiiitionl imooimt of tlm 
jiiiBlinllo of ’Uiiplnlnd, Tlio r««nlf,H of bin fnvoMl.Ipntfoim nt 
llnbylon n|i|mnroil first in Um Viomm norlnl tlio /l/»w''n r/u 
I’Orfoit, nml in Jfi/fr in 7’inplnml, niplor tint tltlo Norm- 
lim of n, ,! ov fan'll to lint Hilo of Hnl>//li,n t hi JH! /, In Ill’ll) 
tli in \ws rojiiiblinliod by bill’ widow, v/illi Major ItomioDV, 
romnrlis iijmn it, and a nosoml nionmlr )iy llioii in roforomm 
to Uiokii rotnnrliii, l/ipotbor with tbo nurrativo of a Jonrnoy 
to l'ori!o|ioli«. In IHIU 14 Itisli njiont nomo timo in 
Miirojio, mid on bin roturn to Unj/InlmJ pn id imooinl id, Ion 
tion to tlio pooprapliy of Aiiin, Minor, nml oollostod nnmli 
information in llyhii.ii nml ( HmUlnwi oonvontn oonoorninp 
tbo Vo5?/,iili», I in oontimiod, too, l/i ooJIoot mummor/pto of 
all kimln, bin oollootionn lioinp jirobiibly tbo moftl, nybiniiivo 
and valuablo brouplif l/ipotimr iiy any private, pornon up In 
tbat Unm. I fin ooliootion of ooina •( Ironic, I'arUdan, 
Himanimi, mid Moalom- as v/oll as of poms and nnpmvod 
sl/mos, v/as mnob onlarpod, Irnrinp tin's poriod bo mado a 
sosomi (‘.xc.iw.bm to llabylon, and In jfinObo nndortoolc 
an oxlAiini vo tour to Ifni’ilkUtu- -front Hap bdad north to 
iliilfmnnia, onstward l/i Hliinn, Uion west fo Minovob, nml 
tinman d own tbo 'I’iprio Mr llapbdn/l, Tim nmrativo of this 
jonrnoy, v/binh for tbo lirsl, timo furnished aeo orate know- 
lodpo (from lioionti lie observation) ropardinp tbo lonopraidiy 
and pooprajiby of tbo ropion traversed, v/as pnbiinluiri by 
bis v/idov/ In I fl.'lfl, ft abounds v/itb information on tbo 
country and tlm people, their history and traditions, Uio 
ruins and inscriptions met v/itb, chnw.Utrmil by tlm urn- 
fluidity nml Iboroupbnosa of Uio real scholar nml trained 
observer, lie visited many of tbo auoient Christian 
cli n relies in Clinldnst, addfnp larpoly l/i bis slosic of manu- 
nerii/ts, ineludiup ancienl, I lyr/an and fJbaldman versions 
of tlio Hcripturos, In I HU I Hisb v/ont Mi lissom, v/bonco 
bo mado an czciirsion to illdrmc, visitinp tlio ruins of i'or 
aopolin and the oilier remains of antiquity in Uio noiphbour 
Jiood, An account of Uieso oxonntionit in pivon in tbo post- 
burnous publication referred to, v/Jd«b also contains many 
notes on Web's collections and minor mrciirsions as v/oJI as 
a brief memoir. At I Shim/, bo v/as etriieb down by ebolom 
on OctoborC, I«2I, Mis early death was a vast loss to 
Oriental investipation. Tbo v/orlc Jio did accompllsb v/as 
of preat value for VmU’.rn M'/tluoolof/y nml history, 

UldHAUI) I, (IIH-IKW), Icinp of Knpland, called 
oven before bis death tbo 7, ion " or fl (Uour do I Jon,” v/as 
tbo third son of Henry I J, and KJoanor of Aquitaine, He 
v/as horn, prohnlily at t //ford, on lleptember lb 1107. 
When little more than eleven years old be was invested 
v/itb the dtieby of Aunitaine, and imbibe/I in r/uitliorw 
i'Vance the spirit of the adventurer and tlm troubadour 
wbfefi ohnnic.U’.ii/Atl him tbroupb life. In I \'V<> be joined 
tlm leapue apainst Henry II,, but v/ben tbo rebellion 
v/as r.iihfirotixiA in 7174 bo v/as pardoned by Ids father, 
Hhortly nfu-.rv/tii'ihi ho v/as aIJianced to Alice, tbe daupbl/ir 
of 7 /mis VII. Tbe deatb of bis brother Henry In JJH4 
made Itiebard heir l/i Um throne. From this time, be was 
tlm eentro of tbe disturl/anees v/ldcb troubled Urn fast live 
years of Horny H/s reipu, Tbe pretest for bis quarrel 
v/itb Ids fiitber v/as Um refusal of Um /after l/i allow Um 
barons I// do fealty f// Hbihnnl fmhaU', nml Henry's wish I// 
transfer Aquitaine to Jds yontif/or son John, War v/as 
for noma timo availed by tlie pre|AmUons for Um third 
c.iv/.ii/ht, arid Itiebard Jiiwseif took tbe cross fJHl7), 
Nest year, bov/over, a quarrel between Itiebard and Ins 
nciphbour Um eourd, of Tonloim b/J f// the final breach, 
Philip, Icinp of France, l/mk advardope of tins /juarrel fo 
invade ilerri, v/bence be v/as driven out aprdn J/y tiir.lmnl, 
who so far v/as aetinp In aonaoit with Jds father, A I nice, 
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made between the two kings, and Philip used the 
opportunity to separate Henry from his son. In November 
1ISS Rickard did homage to Philip for his French pro- 
vinces, and the latter demanded that Henry should 
acknowledge him as heir. Henry hesitated, and Kiehard 
openly joined Philip. In the spring of 1189 the allies 
overran Maine and Touraine, and forced Henry, in a 
meeting at Coiombiferes, to submit to their demands. 
Two days later Henry died at Chinon (July 6, 1189), and 
Richard became king of England. 

Richard’s reign falls into two equal divisions — the one 
comprising his crusade and captivity, the other his wars 
against Philip in Franca On his father’s death he was 
at once acknowledged as duke of Normandy and count of 
Anjou. On September 3, 1189, he was crowned with great 
pomp at Westminster. This is the first English corona- 
tion of which we have a full account, and the formalities 
then adopted have been followed "with little alteration 
ever since. Richard at once set to work to collect funds 
for the crusade. He sold ecclesiastical aud temporal 
offices, released the king of Scotland from the vassalage to 
which Henry H. had subjected him ; and, haring by these 
means and by taxation collected a large sum of money, he 
crossed to Chlais on December 12. Soon afterwards he 
met Philip at St Remy and made a treaty with him for a 
joint crusade. On J one 27, 1190, the two armies assembled 
at Yezelai, whence they marched together as far as Lyons. 
There Philip took the route to Genoa, while Richard went 
by Marseilles. Visiting Naples on the way, he landed at 
Messina on September 23, where he found the French 
army and his own fleet awaiting him. The two Irinas 
remained in Sicily during the winter. William H, king 
of Sicily, husband of Richard’s sister Joanna, had died 
shortly before and Tancred, nephew of William, had seized 
the throne. Dnrmg the negotiations for the recovery of 
Joanna and her dowry, disturbances broke out which 
Wi “? lchard8 facing his way into Messina at the 
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Tancred, but Philip. The natural jealousy of the two 
kings grew mto mutual hatred during their stay in Sicily 
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was laid, probably without sufficient ground, to the charge 
of Richard, who conferred the vacant throne on Henry, 
count of Champagne. Bad news from England now 
made him anxious to go home, but he resolved on one 
more attempt to save Jerusalem. He set out on June 4, 
arrived again within sight of the city, and again retired 
without venturing to attack. Jaffa, which had been 
taken by Saladin, was retaken on August 1. This was 
Richard’s last exploit in the East. On September 1 he- 
made a three years’ truce with Saladiu, on the basis of the 
status quo ; and on October 9 he sailed for home, leaving 
behind him a name long remembered by tho Saracens, 
but, beyond the capture of Acre, having accomplished 
none of the objects with which he set out. 

Fearing to go through France, Richard sailed up the 
Adriatic, aud made liis way on foot, as a pilgrim and 
almost alone, to Erdburg near Vienna. Here he was dis- 
covered (December 21, 1192) by Leopold, duke of Austria, 
of whom, while at Ascalon, he had made a bitter enemy. 
After being confined for some time at Durrenstein on the 
Danube, he was surrendered in "March 1193 to the 
emperor Henry VL, who imprisoned him first at Trifels 
and afterwards at Worms. Legend was already rife about 
him, but the story of his discovery by Blondel only dates 
from the following century, and is of French origin. In 
order to liberate himself, Richard resigned his crown to 
Henry YL as overlord of Christendom, promised to pay n 
yearly tribute, and received back the crown as a vassal of 
~® emperor. At Easter a diet was held at Spires, at 
which Richard was charged with various misdoings, — the 
recognition of Tancred, the conquest of Cyprus, the 
murder of Conrad, even with the betrayal of the Holy 
Land to Saladin. He defended himself eloquently, and 
the charges were dropped. Shortly afterwards a treaty 
was made at Worms (July 29) for Richard’s release on 
payment of a ransom of 150,000 marks, with other condi- 
tions. Great efforts were made ia England to collect the 
money, two-thirds of which was paid over to Henry 
hostages being given for the rest. Philip and John were 
able, however, by offers of money and other means, to 
induce the emperor to detain Richard till the follorrim* 
spring. At length he was liberated. On March 13, 
1194, he set foot again in England. He found his 
* q great confusion owing to the intrigues of 
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in tact, a typical representative of the faults as well as the 
virtues of the chivalry of his day. His reign was sig- 
nalized by no great legal or administrative reform, and 
England Owes him nothing but barren fame. 

Chief Authorities, — Ilovcdon, Chronica', Ralph do Dice to, 
Imagines Historiarwn ; Gcrvnso of Canterbury, Chronica, &c. ; 
Chronicles and Memorials of the Jlcign of Richard I, j Gcsla Regis 
Hcnrici II., kc. (ascribed to Benedict of Peterborough) ; all tlio 
abovo have been edited, with most valuable prefaces, by Dr Stubbs 
for the Rolls Series ; also "William of Newburgh, Jlisloria Rerum 
Anglicarum, edited for the Engl. Hist. Society by H. C. Hamil- 
ton, and for the Rolls Series by It. Howlctt; Richard of Devizes, 
Chronkon, kc., edited for the Engl. Hist. Society by J. Stevenson ; 
Pauli, Gcschichte von England, vol. iii.j Stubbs, Early Rlantagencts; 
Lingard, History of England, vol. ii. (G. W. P.) 

RTCITARD II. (1 36(3-1*100), king of England, the 
only son of Edward tlio Black Prince and Joan of Kent, 
was born at Bordeaux, April 13, 1366. Ho succeeded to 
the throne on the death of his grandfather Edward III., on 
Juno 21, 1377. Ho was crowned on July 16. During the 
first eloven years of his reign, Richard was in a position of 
tutelage. His uncles, John of Gaunt, dulco of Lancaster, 
and Thomas, duke of Gloucester, wero tho most influential 
persons in the kingdom. The evils naturally inherent in 
a minority wero intensified by war abroad, religious and 
social troubles at home, tho existence of a turbulent 
nobility, and tlio intrigues and rivalries which broke up 
the royal house. Under the incapable rulo of Lancaster, 
the southern coasts were ravaged by French fleets, tho 
northern frontier was liamed by tho Scots, and the taxes 
collected for national purposes were wasted or embezzled. 
Tho weakness and unpopularity of the Government pro- 
duced a ferment among tho lower classes, which, aggravated 
by tho heavy taxation of 1379 and 1380, culminated in 
tho Peasants’ Revolt of Juno 1381. This revolt gave 
Richard, then a lad of fifteen, his first opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself. On June 14 he met tho rebels at 
Milo End, and, by promising the abolition of villenagc, 
induced the Essex contingent to return home. Next day 
he met tho Kentish men at Smitlificld. In tho parley 
which followed, tlicir leader, Wat Tyler, was killed. Tho 
mob were about to avenge his death when the young king, 
riding forward alone, calmed their irritation and induced 
them to follow’ him to Islington. Here a body of troops 
came to the king’s aid, but Richard prevented a conflict, 
and persuaded tho rioters to disperse. His presenco of 
mind, extraordinary in one so young, not only saved his 
own life but averted a general disaster. In January 1382 
ho married Anno of Bohemia, daughter of tho emperor 
Charles IV. Meanwhile the influence exerted by John of 
Gaunt was becoming more and more irksomo to him. 
Charges of conspiracy brought against his uncle in 1384, 
though denied by Lancaster, so worked upon Richard that 
ho attempted to seize him, but a reconciliation was soon 
afterwards effected. In 1385 tho king led an expedition 
to Scotland. His refusal to allow’ tho army to penetrate 
beyond Edinburgh is said to have caused another quarrel 
with tho duke of Lancaster. Tho efforts mado by Richard 
to form a party of personal adherents, in opposition to his 
uncles, are to be seen in tho elevation of Do Vcrc to tho 
marquisate of Dublin and of Do la Pole, tho chancellor, to 
tho earldom of Suffolk. After John ,of Gaunt’s departure 
to Portugal (July 1386) the quarrel botw’cen tho king’s 
party and tho opposition headed by Gloucester came to a 
head. Gloucester, supported by a strong majority in 
parliament, demanded tho dismissal of tho chancellor and 
tho treasurer, to which Richard was obliged reluctantly to 
consent. Tho blow was followed up by tho appointment 
of a committee of government which, like tho baronial 
committee of 1258, practically superseded the monarchy. 
Richard submitted, but immediately set about making plans 
f>r tho recovery of his authority. In November 1387 ho 


came to London in order to overthrow the committee, but 
was anticipated by Gloucester, who, with Henry of Derby 
and three others, “appealed,” or impeached the king’s 
chief adherents of high treason. The party in power 
always found it easy to manipulate the elections, and the 
parliament which met in February 1388 W’as altogether on 
tho side of tho “ appellants.” The leaders of the king’s 
party w’ero executed, banished, or imprisoned, and Glou- 
cester won a complete triumph. He failed, however, to 
establish his power on a firm basis, and in May 1389 
Richard threw off the yoke. On the ground that he was 
now of full ago, he suddenly informed his council that he 
intended to rule alone. Gloucester made no resistance; 
tho nation acquiesced ; and Richard was at last really king. 

Richard did not for some time abuse his power. The 
“appellants” were not punished, and even remained 
members of tho council. William of Wykeham, however, 
became chancellor, and it w T as apparently by liis advice 
and that of John of Gaunt, who returned to England in 
1389, that Richard regulated his conduct. For eight 
years lie ruled constitutionally. The country was at 
peace at homo and abroad. In June 1394 the queen 
died. In October of tho same year Richard went to 
Ireland and received the submission of some of the chiefs. 
He remained in Ireland till May 1395. Next year he 
concluded a twenty-five years’ truce with. France, and 
engaged to marry Isabella, the French king’s daughter. 
In September 1396 he went to Calais and returned with 
his bride, a child of eight years old. This alliance seems 
to have encouraged Richard to carry out a stroke of policy 
which ho had probably long contemplated. In July 1397 
ho suddenly soized the “ appellants,” Warwick, Arundel, 
and Gloucester. The parliament, which met in September, 
repealed the acts of 1386, and declared the “ appellants ” 
guilty of high treason. Arundel was executed, Warwick 
imprisoned Gloucester died, probably by violence, in 
prison. Next year the parliament conferred on Richard 
tonnage and poundage for life, and delegated their authority 
to a committee of eighteen, practically chosen by the king, 
thus making him an absolute monarch. A treasonable 
conversation between Hereford and Norfolk, reported by 
tho former, gavo a pretext for the banishment of both. 
In February 1399 John of Gaunt died, and Richard 
seized the Lancaster estates, thus reducing Hereford 
to desperation. The latter at once began to prepare to 
recover his inheritance, and Richard, apparently ignor- 
ant of tlio danger, went over to Ireland (May 29), thus 
leaving tho kingdom open to his rival. Henry landed in 
Yorkshire early in July, and rapidly collected an over- 
powering force. Richard returned to find Henry in 
possession of power and himself deserted by the nation. 
Ho surrendered to Henry at Flint (August 19) and was 
conveyed to London. On September 29 ho executed a 
deed by which ho resigned the crown. Next day tho deed 
was read in parliament. Formal sentence of deposition 
was pronounced, and Henry claimed and received tho 
crown. A month afterwards the late king was sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment, and was removed to Pontefract. 
Tho conspiracy against Henry IV., which was discovered 
in January 1400, sealed Richard’s fate. The manner of 
his death is unknown, but there can be little doubt that 
lie died by violenco. Ho is said to have been buried at 
Langley, February 14, 1400. 

In person Richard was slight, fair-haired, beardless, with 
rounded face and elegant but rather feminine features. His 
character, a strange mixture of strength and weakness, 
courage and irresolution, indolence and energy, remains an 
enigma to the historian. Ho protected Wickliffe, encouraged 
Chaucer, and mado a serious attempt to establish an abso- 
lute monarchy. His reign, whether we regard it from 
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the relieious, the political, or the social point of view, is 
one of very great importance, and its history has as } 
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Froissart/ Chronicles ; Stubbs, Coiistitutional History, voh «•; 
Pauli, Gcschichtc ton England, vol.iy. "• 

RICHARD HI. (1452-1485), king of England, third 

son of Richard, duke of York, and Cicely Nevil, was born 
at Fotheringay on October 2, 1452. Having been sent 
oat of England for safety on the death of his father m 
1460, he was recalled next year by his brother Edward 
IV., who created him duke of Gloucester and appointed 
him lord high admiral. He remained faithful to his 
brother during the latter’s reign, sharing in his flight in 
1470, and aiding him on his return in the victories of 
Barnet and Tewkesbury. In 1474 he married Anne, 
daughter of the earl of Warwick and widow of Prince 
Edward. In 1482 he led an army into Scotland to aid 
the duke of Albany against James HL, occupied Edin- 
burgh and captured Berwick. On the death of Edward 
IV. (April 9, 1483) Richard at once made himself master 
of the situation by seizing Prince Edward, his nephew. 
Having assumed the title of Protector, he rapidly deve- 
loped his plans for securing the crown. Under the pre- 
text of a plot agaiust his life, he seized and beheaded 
Hastings, Grey, and others (June 13), forced the queen 
mother to give up her younger son Richard, and, on June 
26, 1483, assumed the crown. The children of Edward 
IV. were set aside on the plea that their father was 
illegitimate. On Jtdy 6 Richard was crowned king. 
Shortly afterwards it was publicly reported that the sons 
of Edward IV. were dead; their actual fate is to the 
present day unknown. In October 1483 the rebellion of 
the duke of Buckingham was put down ; the duke himself 
was executed on November 2. A parliament which met 
in January 1484 acknowledged Richard as king, in return 
for which he assented to an Act abolishing benevolences. 
His only legitimate son, Edward, died on April 9, 1484, 
and in March 1485 the boy was followed by his mother. 
To strengthen his position Richard had made treaties with 
Scotland, and Brittany (1484), and he now proposed to 
marry his niece Elizabeth. From this course, however, 
he was dissuaded. . His short reiga was mainly occupied 
in preparing to resist the invasion of Henry of Richmond. 
Unable to prevent Henry’s landing (August 7, 1485) 
Richard met his rival in battle at Bosworth (August 22)! 
and at the same moment lost his crown and his life. 
Tradition is divided as to Richard’s personal appear- 
ance, and the story of his deformity is possibly derived 
rom Lancastrian malignity and from a misunderstanding 
of ns nickname Croncliback. His courage, energy, and 
abilitj would have made a great and honoured name had 
not those qualities been matched by extreme ferocity and 
unscrupuiousness, and perverted to an evil use by the tur- 
bulence of the time and his own nearness to the throne. 

Ifii? — -Fabyan, Concordance of Histories, cd Ellis 
Hols 1 Fdl ’ ScriptorS 1687 
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1225 he undertook the government of Gascony. In 1240 
he went on a crusade, returning in 1241, after concluding a 
treaty with the sultan of Egypt. In 1242 lie accompanied 
his brother on his unsuccessful expedition to Poitou. 
In 1244 and 1246 we find him heading the parliamentary 
opposition against Henry IIL, anda fewyears afterwards ho 
befriended Simon de Moutfort against his accusers. When 
Henry went to France in 1253, Richard, together with the 
queen, acted as regent. He had already (1252) declined 
the pope’s offer of the kingdom of Sicily, but in January 
1257 he was elected emperor by a majority of the electors, 
and soon afterwards was crowned at Aix-Ia-Ckapelle. 
In 1259 he returned to England and swore to observo 
tbe Provisions of Oxford. Next year ho acted as peace- 
maker between Henry and the barons, and, after spend- 
ing another year in Germany, be returned to England m 
1263. It was largely owing to his mediation that the 
two parties submitted to the arbitration of Louis IX., but 
on the renewal of the civil war he took his brothers side. 
Taken prisoner at the battle of Lewes, bo was kept in 
confinement by De Montfort for a year, but released after 
the battle of Evesham. One of his last known acts was 
his mediation between the earl of Gloucester and the 
king. In 1269 he went to Germany again for. a short 
time, and returned to England to die at Kirkham in 1272. 
He was thrice married — (1) to Isabella, sister of the earl 
of Pembroke; (2) to Sancia, daughter of Raymond, count 
of Provence ; (3) to Beatrice of Falkenstein. 

For authorities, sco under Henry III. (G. V. P.) 

RICHARD, duke of Normandy. See Normandy, vol. 
xvii. p, 541 sq. 

RICHARD op Bury. See Agngervyle, Richard. 
RICHARD of Cirencester (1335-1401), historical 
writer, was a member of the Benedictine abbey at West- 
minster, and his name (“ Circestre”) first appears on 
the chamberlain’s list of the monks of that foundation 
drawn up in the year 1355. In the year 1391 he obtained 
a licence from the abbot to go to Rome, his design being 
to visit limina Apostoloruvi, and in this licence the abbot 
gives bis testimony to Richard’s perfect and sincere ob- 
servance of religion for upwards of thirty years. In 1400 
Richard was in the infirmary of tho abbey, where his 
death took place in the following year. His only known 
extent work is Speculum llistoriale de Gestis Regum 
Anglix, 447-1006. The manuscript of this is in the 
university library at Cambridge, and has been edited for 
the Master of the Rolls by Professor John E. B. Mayor 
(2 vols., 1863-1869). It is in four books, and at the con- 
clusion of tbe fourth book Richard expresses his intention 
of continuing his narrative from the accession of William 
I., and. incorporating a sketch of the Conqueror’s career 
from his birth, This design he does not, however, appear 
to have, carried into effect. The value of the Speculum as 
a contribution to our historical knowledge is hut slight, 
for it is mainly a compilation from Rodger Wendover, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, William of Malmesbury, Florence, 
Asser, Henry of Huntingdon, and other writers; while 
even in transcribing these tbe compiler is guilty of great 
carelessness. He gives, however, numerous charters relat- 
ing to Westminster Abbey, and also a very complete 
account of the saints whose tombs were in tbe abbey 
church, and especially of Edward the Confessor, with 
.whose reign the fourth book is entirely occupied. The 
work was, notwithstanding, largely used by historians and 
antiquaries, until, with the rise of a more critical spirit, 
its value became more accurately estimated. Besides the 
* Richard also wrote, according to the statement 
ot William Woodford in his Answer to Wickliffe (Brown, 
Eascwulus Rerum expetendarum , p. 193), a treatise De 
UJficns ; arid there was formerly in the cathedral library 
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at Peterborough another tractate from his pen, entitled 
Super Synibolum. Of neither of these works, however, 
does any known copy now exist. 

Of the Speculum the main value may be said to be of a 
negative character, in that it affords the most conclusive 
proof of the spuriousness of another work attributed to 
Richard and long accepted by the learned world as his. 
This was the De Situ Britannia, an elaborate forgery 
relating to the antiquities of. Roman Britain which first 
appeared at Copenhagen in the year 1757. It was printed 
along with the works of Gildas and Nennius, under the 
editorship of Charles Julius Bertram, professor of .English 
in the academy of Copenhagen in the middle of the last 
century, with the following special title: — “Richardi 
Corinensis monaclii Westmonasteriensis de situ Britannioe 
libri duo. E Codici MS. descripsit, Notisque et Indice 
adornavit Carolus Bertram.” 

This forgery was accepted as genuine l>y a well-known antiquary 
of the last century, Dr William Stukoley, and under the sanction 
ofliis authority continued for a long timo to bo regarded in the 
same light by numerous scholars and antiquaries. Among their 
number were Gibbon, John Whitaker, Richard Gough, and 
Lingard. On the other hand, critics of a later date, such ns 
J. J. Conybeare, Dr Guest, AVex, Kaine, and Woodward, from time 
to time gave expression, on various grounds, to a contrary con- 
clusion. All doubt on the subject may, however, bo held to havo 
been effectually set at rest by the masterly and exhaustive exposure 
of the whole fraud drawn up by Professor Mayor in the preface to 
the edition above referred to of the Speculum. He has there not 
only demonstrated, from the external and internal evidence alike, 
the spuriousness of the whole treatise, but in a collation (extending 
to nearly a hundred pages) of numerous passages with corresponding 
passages in classical mediaeval authorities, has also traced out tho 
various sources from whence Bertram derived tho terminology and 
tho facts which he reproduced in the Be Situ. “ To say nothing,” 
says Professor Mayor, “ of antiquaries whose canons of criticism arc 
so lax that they cite a supposed monk of 1400 A.D. os authority for 
events of 1000 n.c., wo find a forger alike contemptible as penman, 
Latinist, historian, geographer, critic, imposing upon members of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and of the two ancient 
universities, of the youthful Society D. U. K., on the writers of 
Germany and Denmark, of England, and of Scotland, — tho last 
bribed by the invention of Ycspasiana.” (J. B. M.) 

RICHARD of St Yictor ( oh . c. 1173), a Scot by birth, 
was subprior of his convent in 1159 and prior in 1162, 
and was a friend of St Bernard, to whom some of his 
books are dedicated. The tendency of his mysticism has 
been characterized in vol. xvii. p. 132. Of his works, 
which embrace exegesis, moral and dogmatic subjects, and 
mystical contemplation, tho first edition appeared at Paris 
in 1528, the best at Rouen in 1650. 

RICHARDSON, Sir John (1787-1865), naturalist, 
was born at Dumfries on November 5, 1787, and died 
near Grasmere on June 5, 1865. He became a surgeon in 
the navy in 1807, and is known by his share in the arctic 
explorations of Parry and Franklin, 1819-22 and 1825-26 
(see Polar Regions, vol. xix. p. 319), and in the Franklin 
search expedition of 1848-49 (ib., p. 321), but especially by 
his Fauna Boreali-Americana (1829-37, 4 vols. 4to). 
He also wrote Arctic Searching Expedition (1851), and 
other works on the zoology of the Arctic regions. He was 
knighted in 1846. 

RICHARDSON, Samuel (1689—1761), as the inventor 
or the accidental discoverer of a new literary form, the 
modern novel of domestic life and manners, is entitled to a 
more prominent place in history than his powers, whether 
of thought or style, would justify. He stumbled on novel 
writing by accident and late in life. The son of a Derby- 
shire joiner (born in 1689), he had been apprenticed at the 
age of seventeen to a London printer (Wilde of Stationers’ 
Hall), had spent some years as a press reader or proof 
corrector — not a bad position for acquiring some know- 
ledge of literature — had married his master’s daughter, 
and acquired an extensive business, trying his hand 
occasionally in composition as a writer of prefaces and 
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dedications to the books that he printed. When he was 
near the age of fifty some bookseller friends of his, struck 
perhaps by the excellence of his letters, had suggested to 
him that he should compose a “familiar letter-writer” — 
“ a little volume of letters, in common style, on such sub- 
jects as might be of use to those country readers who were 
unable to indite for themselves.” Richardson improved 
upon the suggestion. As it happened, he had had a 
singular experience in the way of writing letters for. 
others. When he was a boy of thirteen three young 
women who could not write had employed him to conduct 
their correspondence with their sweethearts, which he did, 
he tells us, much to the satisfaction of his employers and 
without betraying their confidence. It occurred to him, 
turning over the project of the booksellers in his mind, 
and reverting to this early experience, that he might tell 
a story in a series of letters which would serve equally 
well as models for letter-writing and at the sqme time 
cultivate the principles of virtue and religion in the minds 
of the youth of both sexes. Accordingly, the publication 
being for country readers, he chose a country girl, Pamela, 
in the service of a young squire Mr B. (Fielding after- 
wards expanded the initial to “ Booby ”), and made her 
relate in letters to her friends her experiences from day to 
day and week to week in very trying circumstances. 
Friends write to advise Pamela in her difficulties, and so 
the story is carried on with circumstantial minuteness, 
Pamela describing with the most careful elaboration every 
particular of what happens to her, and adding her own 
reflexions, surmises, and appeals for approbation and 
counsel. The natural effect of this method is that, if wo 
have any sympathy with the heroine, we get intensely 
interested in her perplexities, — the very fulness of the 
details and the close truth to nature with which the 
novelist follows every turn in the girl’s thoughts com- 
pelling us to read on. This effect was fully realized in 
days when the voluminous moralizing was more in har- 
mony with the general taste than it is now, and the kind 
of thing was new and fresh. The success of Pamela was 
immediate and widespread, and extended at once far 
beyond the circle of country cousins for whom it was 
designed. It is said that ladies at ‘Ranelagh Gardens 
were to be seen-holding up one to another their copies of 
Pamela to show that they had in their possession the most 
popular buok of the day. The industrious antiquary has 
cast doubt upon this anecdote, pointing out that Ranelagh 
Gardens were not open to the public till eighteen months 
after Pamela had begun to run through many editions. 
Yauxkall, however, was open if Ranelagh was not, and 
the incident may have been observed there. At any rate 
the fact expressed by the anecdote is true enough, that 
the novel was at once and universally popular. Pamela, 
tho first of one long line of novels, was published in 
November 1740. In January 1741 the following appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine : — ‘'Several cncomjums on a 
series of Familiar Letters, published but last month, 
entitled Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, came too late for 
this magazine, and we believe there will be little occasion 
for inserting them in our next, because a second edition 
will then come out to supply the demands of the country, 
it being judged in town as great a sign of want of curiosity 
not to have read Pamela as not to have seen the French 
and Italian Dancers.” This testimony' is hardly less 
quaint and significant than the accredited anecdote. 

It was thus that this industrious prosperous printer, a 
stout, rosy, vain, precise little man, carrying himself with 
sensitive dignity, not at all the kind of man that might 
have been expected to be a fashionable novelist, stumbled 
in the natural course of his business upon a new species - 
of composition for which he had an unsuspected genius. 
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The fame of Pamela made him a great personal favourite 
especially with women, of whose hearts and fancies he had 
shown a knowledge so intimatB. Several ladies of quail y 
made a pet of him, deluged him with quesbons and con- 
faiences, and urged him to write more. Under this flatter- 
ing encouragement, the sedate author, still keeping kis 
head and following his own plans am^st a multitude of 
counsellors, produced Clarissa Harlow (M49), a model of 
every virtue in higher life, and Sir Charles Grandison 
(1753), his ideal of a perfect gentleman. Clarissa is 
universally acknowledged to he his masterpiece. An anec- 
dote was given by Macaulay which shows how entrancing 
the story may become to readers once fairly caught by the 
current of it. He took the whole eight volumes with him, 
when he was in India, to a hill station during the hot sea- 
son, and ono day lent the first volume to the governors 
wife. She read it and lent it to the governor’s secretary, 
and went to Macaulay for the second. Thus all the eight 
volumes passed from hand to hand, and for a week or 
more the whole station was in a ferment over the fortunes 
of Clarissa, the readers anxiously waiting their turn for 
the successive volumes. Richardson is long-winded and 
prolix to a degree ; but that, in spite of all his faults, he 
had the art of interesting liis own generation was abun- 
dantly proved, and apparently his greatest novel is still 
capable in favourable circumstances of exerting its spell. 

Richardson lias long received the honour of being regarded ns the 
founder of the English novel, but of late it has been customary to 
go a littlo farther back and trace the beginnings of tho novel in the 
papers of Addison and Steele in tho Taller and the Spectator. The 
novel, it is said, was developed, not created, by Richardson. Now 
tliis is hardly fair to the ingenious printer, if it is meant to deny 
him any of tho credit generally given to originators of new forms 
in literature. It is true that the novel was developed and not 
created, but it is not more true of Richardson's novel than of any 
other new species of composition, such as Marlowe’s tragedy, ot 
Scott’s romantic tale, or Byron’s personal epic. All alike are not 
created bnt developed in this sense that they have strongly marked 
affinities with kinds of writing immediately anterior to them. 
Thus in tho novel of manners there aro two elements — there is 
description of ordinary character, and there is plot-interest, i.e., 
there is a story. Both of these elements are found in the genera- 
tion before Richardson. Bnt not in combination. It was he that 
combined them in liis novel of manners, and therefore he is entitled 
to tho praise of boing tho father of a new species of composition. 
There is abundance of description of manners in the Spectator and 
there arc ninny delicate studies of character. And the general reader 
m the days of Queen Anne and of George I. had abundance of stories 
to cliooso from — talcs of scandal, of crime, of high-flown romance. 
But it had not occurred to anybody before Richardson to make a 
heroine out of such a character as Jenny Simper, or a hero out of 
her baronet Sir Anthony Love, or a story out of incidents within 
the probabilities or onhnmy life. The epistolary form in which his 
stones were cast, and which Temains as a memorial of their first 
suggestion, was abandoned by Richardson's first great follower and 
satirist, Fielding ; hut it wa3 Richardson that led tho way into 
Cel .{L 0 ! ktorature. He lived long enough to see many 
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,, ■^ JtJrA3ni DU Plessis, Cardinal de 

(1o8;i- 1G42), the greatest French statesman of the 17th 
century. .As the chief events of his life have been 
recorded in connexion with the sketch of his political 
career m the article France (vol. ix. pp. 567-570), it only 
remains briefly to mention here some matters of second- 
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man of letters and especially as a dramatic author led 
him to resort to various devices that were as undignified 
and ludicrous as they were high-handed and arbitrary. 
In the life of Corneille it has already been told how ho 
employed “five poets” to “wash his dirty linen” (as 
Voltaire described the similar service he rendered to 
Frederick the Great), and how he attempted to revenge 
himself on Corneille, the greatest of the five, by causing 
the French Academy to pass a hostile verdict on the Cid. 
Even this high treason against art may perhaps be for- 
given in consideration of the practical services the cardinal 
rendered to the cause of literature. Les Thuilerics, La 
Grande Pastorale , Mirame, and tho other plays, over whose 
fate he trembled as over the result of an embassy or a 
campaign, have long been forgotten ; but a permanent 
interest attaches to his Me moires and correspondence 
(though owing to his way of working with substitutes and 
assistants it has been a difficult task to settle how much 
of what passes under his name is authentic) : — Memoirs 
d'Armand du Plessis de Richelieu , evcque de Lugon ecrit 
de sa main , Vannee 1607 ou 1610, alors qa’il mcditail de 
paraitre & la cour, edited by Armand Baschet, 1880 ; 
L'Histoire de la Mere et du Fils, (i.e., of Mary de’ Medici 
and Louis XIII.), Amsterdam, 1730, extending from 
1610 to 1624, frequently attributed to Mdzeray; Mcmoires 
from 1624-1638, published in Petitot’s collection (Paris, 
1823); Journal de M. le Cardinal de Richelieu, 1680- 
16S1 (Amsterdam, 1664, 2 vols.); Testament politique du 
Cardinal de Richelieu (Paris, 1764) ; Les lettres, instruc- 
tions diplomatiques, et papiers d’etat du Cardinal de 
Richelieu, collected and edited by M. Avenel, and forming 
five volumes of the Collection de documents inedits sur 
Vliistoire de France (Paris, 1853-56). 

Besides the older works of Aubery (1GC0) and Leclorc (1694) seo 
A. Jay, Jlist. duminisUrede Richelieu, 1815 ; Capofigno, Richelieu , 
Kazarin, la Fronde, he., 1844; CsAWet, L’ administration en France 
sons Richelieu, 1860; Martincau, Le Cardinal de Richelieu, 1805; 
Topin, Louis XIII. et Richelieu, 1877 ; Sninte-Beauvc, Causcrics 
du lundi, vol. vii. 

RICHELIEU, Louis Franqois Armand du Plessis, 
Duo de, marshal of France and grand-nephew of 
Cardinal Richelieu, was born in Paris, 13th March 1696, 
and died in the same city 8th August 1788. Besides 
his reputation as the most scandalous Lovelace of a 
scandalous age, he attained, in spite of a deplorably defec- 
tive education, distinction as a diplomatist and general. 
As ambassador to Vienna (1725-1729) he settled in 
1727 the preliminaries of peace; in 1745 he helped to 
gain the victory of Fontenoy ; three years afterwards he 
made a brilliant defence of Genoa ; in 1756 ho expelled 
the English from Minorca by the capture of the San 
Felipe fortress ; and in 1757— 1758 he closed his military 
career by those pillaging campaigns in Hanover which pro- 
cured him the sobriquet of Petit Pere de la Marav.de. In 
his early days he was thrice imprisoned in the Bastille, — 
in Mil at the instance of his stepfather, in 171G in 
consequence of .a duel, and in 1719 for his share in 
Alberoui s conspiracy against the Regent. He was thrice 
married : first, against his will, at the age of fourteen to 
Mademoiselle de Noailles ; secondly, in 1734, by the in- 

^l^ 133 ( ac °ording to the witty Frenchman’s own account) 
ot Voltaire, to Mademoiselle de Guise ; and thirdly, when 
he was eighty-four years old, to an Irish lady. Marshal 
-ttichelieu s Memoires published by Soulavie in nine 
volum es (1 790) are partially spurious. 

RICHELIEU, Ajimakd Emmanuel du Pdessis, Due 
de (born 25th September 1766, died 17th May 1822), 
grandson of tho marshal, is remembered mainly as the 
enlightened and heroic governor of Odessa (1803-1813) 
vr o guided the city through the terrible years of the 
plague, and as the minister of foreign affairs tinder Louis 
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XVIII. to wliom it fell to sign the treaty of 1815. A 
pension of 50,000 francs, voted to him by the two 
chambers, he bestowed on the public charities of Bor- 
deaux. 

RICHERUS, a chronicler of the 10th century, son of 
Rodulf, a trusty councillor and captain of Louis IV., 
studied at Elieims under Gerbert, afterwards Pope 
Silvester II. His intimacy with this famous man gave 
him many opportunities of knowing the history of his 
time, and when Gerbert became archbishop of Rlieims lie 
charged Richerus with the task of writing a history of the 
Gauls. This history in four books begins with Charles 
the Fat and Eudes, and goes down to the year 995. From 
969 onwards Richerus had no earlier history before him, 
and liis work is the chief source for the period when the 
Capets superseded the Carlovingians. It was first edited 
in Pcrtz’s Monuments Gem am a, voL iii., and there have 
since been several separate editions. 

RICHMOND, a town of Surrey, is situated on the south 
bank of the Thames, here crossed by a stone bridge of five 
arches, miles west of Hyde Park Corner by road, and 
9f from the Waterloo station of the South-Western Rail- 
way. The town, anciently called Syenes and afterwards 
Sckene and Sheen, until the name was in 1500 changed 
to Richmond by command of Henry VIL, grew up round 
the royal manor house, which became a frequent residence 
of different sovereigns, but of which nothing more than 
a gateway now remains. Edward L received the Scotch 
commissioners at his manor of Sheen in 1300. The 
palace was rebuilt by Edward IH., who died there in 1377. 
It was frequently resided in by Richard II., and here his 
wife Anne of Bohemia died, upon which he cursed the 
place and “caused it to be thrown down and defaced.” 
By Henry V. it was, however, rebuilt, and a great tourna- 
ment was held at it in 1492 by Henry VIL, who after its 
destruction by fire in 1499 restored it and named it Rich- 
mond. Henry VIII. gave it to Wolsey to reside in, after 
the latter presented him with the new palace of Hampton 
Court. James I. settled it on his son Henry, prince of 
Wales, who restored and embellished it at great expense. 
Charles I. added to it the new deer park generally known 
as Richmond Park, 2253 acres in extent, which is sur- 
rounded by a wall 1 1 miles in length. 'After the execu- 
tion of the king, the parliament presented the park to the 
citizens of London, who again presented it to Charles II. 
at the Restoration. Though partly dismantled, the palace 
was the residence of the queen dowager till 1665, and by 
James II. it was used as a nursery for the young prince ; 
but, gradually falling into decay, it was, about 1720, 
parcelled into tenements. In the old deer park extending 
northwards from the site of the palace towards ICew an 
observatory was erected in 1769, occupying the site of a 
Carthusian convent founded by Henry V., and a dwelling 
house in which Swift for some time resided. To the 
south-east of the town, at the entrance to Richmond Park, 
is Richmond Hill, from which is the famous view of the 
Thames with the surrounding country to the west. The 
White Lodge in Richmond Park is usually the residence 
of some member of the royal family. The towm itself is 
without special interest, and consists chiefly of one long 
and irregular street running north and south. The church 
of St Mary Magdalen is of considerable antiquity, but has 
been almost entirely rebuilt ; it contains a large number 
of monuments to celebrated persons. The theatre, first 
established in 1719, was during his later years leased by 
Edmund Kean. The towm has a Wesleyan theological 
college founded in 1834, a free public library, and public 
baths. The population of the urban sanitary district (area 
1210 acres) in 1871 was 15,113, and in 1881 it was 
19,066. 
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RICHMOND, a borough in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, is finely situated on the Swale, at the terminus 
of the Richmond branch of the North-Eastern Railway, 44 
miles north-west of York and 15 south-west of Darlington. 
The interest of the town centres in the castle, said to have 
been founded by Alan Rufus, son of Hoel, count of 
Bretagne, who is also said to have rebuilt the towm on his 
obtaining the estates of the Saxon Earl Edwin, embracing 
two hundred manors of Richmond and extending over 
nearly a third of the North Riding. When Henry VII. 
came to the throne these possessions reverted to the crown. 
Henry VIII. gave it to his- son Henry by a daughter of Sir 
John Blount, and Charles II. bestowed the title of duke of 
Richmond on his son by the duchess of Portsmouth. The 
castle is situated on a perpendicular rock rising about 100 
feet above the Sw-ale, and from its great strength was con- 
sidered inaccessible. Originallyit covered an area of 5 acres, 
but the only portions of it now remaining are the Norman 
keep, with pinnacled tower and walls 100 feet high by 11 
feet thick, and some / other smaller towers. A portion of 
it is now r occupied by the North York Rifles militia. The 
old church of St Mary, chiefly in the Gothic stjde, though 
with some traces of Norman, has been restored under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. For the free grammar 
school founded by Elizabeth a Gothic building was erected 
in 1850, in memory of the Rev. James Tate, a former 
master. The tower of the Franciscan abbey founded in 
1258 still remains. The chief modern bnildings are the 
towm-hall, the masonic hall, and the workmen’s hall. The 
principal trade is in agricultural produce, but there are a 
paper mill and an iron and brass foundry. The town 
received its first charter from Elizabeth. Under the 
Municipal Corporations Act it is governed by a mayor, 
four aldermen, and twelve councillors. Up to 1885, when 
it ceased to be separately represented, Richmond was a 
parliamentary borough, returning two members till 1868, 
and one after that date. The population of the municipal 
borough (area 2520 acres) in 1871 was 4443, and in 1881 
it wrs 4502. 

RICHMOND, a city of the United States, the county 
seat of Wayne county, Indiana, is situated in a fine 
agricultural region on the east branch of the White 
Water River (a sub-tributary of the Ohio), 68 miles east 
of Indianapolis. It is an important railway junction, has 
a city park 135 acres in extent, manufactures machinery, 
agricultural implements, efcc., and contains a public library 
(15,000 volumes), a museum, two theatres, and two edu- 
cational*' institutions (Earlliam College, 1859) belonging to 
the Society of Friends, which is strongly represented in 
the city. The population was 9445 in 1870, and 12,742 
in 1SS0. The city obtained its charter in 1845. 

RICHMOND, a city of the United States, the capital 
of Virginia, is situated in Henrico county, on the north 
side of the James River, at the point where the lower falls 
(100 feet in 6 miles) mark the limit of the tide ascending 
from Chesapeake Bay. On the other side of the river, 
and in the county of Chesterfield, but connected with 
Richmond by bridges, is Manchester. By rail the city is 
116 miles south-south-west of Washington. At mean 
high tides vessels drawing 14 feet of water can come up 
to Rocketts, as the lower district is called. The town 
proper occupies a group of hills — Gamble’s Hill, Shockoe 
Hill, Church Hill, &c. — and looks down over the river, 
from which it is separated by a strip of flat ground. 
’Main Street is a typical street after the old Southern style, 
the large portion burned in 1865 having been rebuilt in 
keeping with the remnant that escaped. By far the most 
conspicuous edifice in the city is the Capitol, on the 
summit of Shockoe Hill, designed by Thomas Jefferson, 
after the Maison Carrie of Nimes. Beneath the dome of 

XX. — 69 
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the central liall stands Houdon's marble life-size statue of 
"Washington in the uniform of a pre-Revolutionary Ameri- 
can general, and in the esplanade near the west gates of 
Capitol Square is Crawford's famous bronze equestrian 
statue of the same hero (1858), surrounded by bronze 
figures of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, 
George Mason, Thomas Nelson, and Andrew Lewis. 
North of the Capitol stands Foley’s bronze statue of 
General “Stonewall” Jackson, the gift of English ad- 
mirers of that great Confederate leader. A governor’s 
house, a Stite penitentiary, a custom-house and post 
office, a city-hall and almshouse, and two market-houses 
are among the principal public buildings. Libby prison, 
in. which thousands of Federal prisoners were confined 
daring the Civil War, was originally a disused tobacco 
factory, and is now scarcely distinguishable from tbe 
other dilapidated brick warehouses in its vicinity. St 
John's Episcopal church on Church Hill was, in 1775, the 
meeting-place of the Virginia convention to which Patrick 
Henry addressed his famous “ Give me liberty or give me 
death,” and in 1788 of another convention summoned 
to discuss the ratification of the Federal Constitution. 
Monumental Church (Episcopal) commemorates the disas- 
trous burning in 1811 of tbe theatre which then occupied 1 
the site. The State Library, the Virginia Historical 
Society, Southern Historical Society, Richmond College, 
and the Medical College (1838) are institutions of note. 
Holywood Cemetery, occupying a district of great natural 
beauty to the west of the city, contains the graves of 
thousands of Confederate soldiers and the monuments of 
President Monroe and General J. E. B. Stuart, and the 
Confederate soldiers’ monument. Previous to the Civil 
War Eichmond was the commercial capital of the South 
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Confederate States. On tho capture of Petersburg by General 
Grant the Confederate leaders th ought it impossible to hold the city, 
in spite of the strength of its fortifications ; and Ewell, who com'- 
manded the rear-guard of the retreating army, set the great tobacco 
factories and flour-mills and the arsenal on fire j the conflagra- 
tion lasted till the evening of the following day. In September 
1870 part of the city was laid under water liy tho floods of the 
James river. 

RICHMOND, Legh (1772-1827), writer of tracts, was 
born 29th January 1772 at Liverpool, where his father 
was a physician. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1794 and M.A. 
in 1797. In 1798 he was appointed to the joint curacies 
of Brading and Yavcrland in the Isle of Wight. Through 
the perusal of Wilberforcc’s Practical View an evangeli- 
cal bias was given to his mind, which led him to devote 
himself with great earnestness to the reclamation of 
tho masses. Ho took a prominent interest in the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionaiy 
Society, and various other institutions of a similar 
kind. In 1805 he became chaplain to the Lock Hospi- 
tal, London, and in the same year was presented to 
the rectory of Turvcy, Bedfordshire, where he remained 
till his death, 8th May 1827. Ho was also appointed 
chaplain to the duke of Kent. Tlic best known of tho 
tracts of Legh Richmond is the Dairyman’s Daughter, of 
which as many as four millions in nineteen languages 
were circulated before 1849. A collected edition of his 
tracts was first published in 1814 under tho title of 
Annals of the Poor. He was also tho author of Domestic 
Portraiture , and Memoirs of his Three Children ; and ho 
edited a series of tho Fathers of the English Church. 

See Memoirs by Grimshawe, 1828 ; life by Bedel), 382.0. 

RICHTER, Euxst Friedrich Eduard (1S08-1879), 
writer on musical theory nnd composition, was born nt 
GrosschBnau in Saxony, on October 24, 1808. Ho first 
studied music at Zittau, and afterwards nt Leipsic, where 
he attained so high a reputation that in 1843 ho was 
appointed professor of harmony and counterpoint at tho 
conservatorium of music, then newly founded by Men- 1 
O' 1 tllc dcatb of Hauptmann, January 3. 
38(»b, he was elected cantor of the Thomnssclmli' which 
office he retained until his death, April 9, 1S79. Ho is 
best known by three theoretical works — Lfhrhtch der 
Harmonie, Lehre vom Contrapuncl , and Lehre ron der 
Fuge originally written for tho use of his pupils at the 
Consemtonum, but now everywhere accepted ns valuable 
Ih™S S ’ f d "f to English students through 
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Papiercn , the former of which was issued in 1783-84, the 
latter in 1789. These works were not received with much 
favour, and in later life Eichter himself had little sympathy 
with their satirical tone. His next hook, Die UnsicJitbare 
Lope, a romance, published in 1793, had all the qualities 
which were soon to make him famous, and its power was 
immediately recognized by some of the best critics of the 
day. Soon after the appearance of this book he abandoned 
his work at Sckwarzcnbacli, and lived again with his 
mother at Hof, occasionally paying long visits to a friend 
at Baireuth. Encouraged by the reception of Die Unsicht- 
bai’e Lope, ho sent forth in rapid succession Hesperus 
(1794), Biogmphische Belustigungen unter der Gehirnschale 
einer Jiicsm (1796), Lebcn des Quintus Fixlein (1796), 

■ Blumen-, Frucht-, ttnd Dornensliicke, oder Ehestand, l'od, 
und Hochzeit des Armcnadvocaten Siebenlcds (1796-97), 
Der Jubelsenior (1797), and Das ICampaner Thai (1798). 
This series of writings secured for Eichter a great place in 
German literature, and during the rest of his life every 
work he produced was welcomed by a wide circle of 
admirers. 

After his mother’s death he went in 1797 to Leipsic, 
and in the following year to Weimar, where ho had much 
pleasant intercourse with Herder, by whom he was warmly 
appreciated. He did not become intimate with Goethe 
and Schiller, to both of whom his literary methods were 
repugnant; but in Weimar as elsewhere his remarkable 
conversational powers and his genial manners made him a 
favourite in general society. Ho was especially liked by 
women, and Frau von Kalb, who has also a place in the 
biography of Schiller, even offered to obtain a divorce in 
order to marry him. In 1801, however, he married 
Caroline Mayer, a bright, accomplished, and amiable lady 
whom he met in Berlin in 1800. They lived first at 
Meiningen, then at Coburg; and finally, in 1804, they 
settled at Baireuth. Here Richter spent a quiet, simple, 
and happy life, constantly occupied with his work as a 
writer. In 1808 ho was fortunately delivered from 
anxiety as to outward necessities by tho kindness of tho 
prince primate, who gave him a pension of a thousand 
florins. Before settling at Baireuth, Eichter had published 
Das heimliche Klagliecl der jetzigen Manner (1801), and 
Titan (1800-3) ; and these were followed by Flcgcljahre 
(1804-5). Titan and Flegeljahre ho regarded as liis 
masterpieces, and this judgment has been confirmed by 
posterity. His later imaginative works were Dr Katzen- 
berper's Badereise (1809), Des Feldpredigers Schmclzc 
Jleise nach Fliitz (1809), Lebcn Fibels (1812), and Der 
Komei , oder Nikolaus Marggraf (1820-22). In Vorschule 
der Aesthelik (1804) ho expounded his ideas on art; he 
discussed tho principles of education in Lcvana, oder 
Erziehvnpslehre (1807); and tho opinions suggested by 
current events ho sot forth in Friedenspredigt (1808), 
Dammerungen fitr Deutschland (1809), Mars und P/iobus 
Thromoechscl im J. 1814 (1814), and Politische Fasten- 
prediglen (1817). In his last years he began Wahrheit 
aus Jean Paul's Leben, to which additions from his papers 
and other sources were made after his death by C. Otto 
and E. Forster. In 1821 Eichter lost his only son, a 
youth of the highest promise ; and he never quite recovered 
from this shock. He died of dropsy on the 14th 
November 1825. 


Scliillcr said of Richter that ho would have been worthy of 
ndiniration “ if ho lind mado as good uso of his riches us other men 
made of their poverty.” And it is truo that in the form of his 
writings he never did full justice to his great powers. In working 
out his conceptions he found it impossible to restrain tho expres- 
sion of any powerful feeling by which he might happen to bo 
moved. Ho was equally urmblo to resist tho temptation to bring 
in strange facts or notions which occurred to him ; and of such 
facta anu notions he had a vast store, for ho was an omnivorous 


reader, and forgot nothing that had over touched his fancy or 
awakened his sympathies. Honco every one of his works is 
irregular in structure, and in some of them it is hard to detent tho 
governing idea by which tho relation of tho parts to tho wholo 
is supposed to bo controlled. His style, too, lacks directness, 
precision, and grace. With tho main idea of a sentence ho almost 
invariably associates a crowd of subordinate ideas ; and they are 
often grouped in an order so capricious and so fantastic that tho 
meaning can bo mado out only by the closest study. The 
splendour of Richter’s genius, however, makes it easy for tho class 
of readers to whom he appeals to forgive oven these grave defects. 
His imagination was ono of oxtraordinaiy fertility, and ho had a 
surprising power of suggesting groat thoughts by means of tho 
simplest incidents and relations. No German prose writer has 
presented moro fascinating pictures of childhood and youth, of 
friendship ami lovo ; nor has any ono shown moro finely how 
sordid circumstances may evoko the noblest qualities of loyal and 
generous minds. Tl«s love of uatnro was one of Richter’s deepest 
pleasures, and bo communicates his own delight in its beauty by 
many a description glowing with all the colour and llio radiance 
of tho real world. Jlis expressions of religious feelings are also 
marked by a truly poetic spirit, for to Hick ter visible tilings were 
but tho symbols of tho invisible, and in tlio unscon realities alone 
he found elements which seemed to him to give significance and 
dignity to human life, liis humour, tho most distinctive of his 
qualities, cannot bo dissociated from tho other characteristics of 
his writings. It mingled with all liis thoughts, and to some extent 
determined tho form m which ho embodied even his most serious 
reflections. That it is sometimes extravagant and grotesques 
cannot bo disputed, but it is never harsh nor vulgar, and generally 
it springs naturally from tho perception of tho incongruity between 
ordinary facts nml ideal laws. There are we 1, r ’ ■ 
genius which wo mny read and enjoy without 
of tho author. Tho writer may reflect nature with so much fidelity 
that at iirst sight no element may seem to he imported into liis 
conceptions from his personal peculiarities. But wo appear always 
to seo Richter’s face and to hear his voice behind tho printed 
pago ; and liis creations arc true and suggestivo only in so far as 
they are manifestations of his own inward lifo. This means, of 
course, that liis genius was not in any important sense dramatic, 
and that he was much moro closely nkiu to tho romantic than to 
tho classic school ; but it does not imply that his works produce a 
monotonous impression. Richter’s personality was so doop and 
many-sided that in every new hook he had some fresh socrot to 
discloso. And the moro "hr is known through his unconscious *clf- 
rovclation the more ho is loved and honoured ; for we soon learn 
that with all his wilftilnoss and eccentricity ho was a man of a puro 
and sensitive spirit, with a passionato scorn for pie fence and an 
ardent enthusiasm for truth nml goodness. 

In 182(1-38 n mnipletu edition of Kleiner's « orfc s wns pulilisliert in sixty-flvo 
volumes. Including Mivrinl ]i Mliuinous woiks. The second edlilon (1810-42) 
was In thirty-tin eo volumes, tlio third (ISfiO-GH) In tlilrty-innr. There are nlso 
n good many volumes of l.’lchtci's correspondence. Sco During. 1a ten und 
Charaktcristik Hit liter* (1820); Ktini, Jam Paid Friedrich Richter (183!>) ; nnd 
Kcrrlich, Jean Paul und seine Zcilgcnossen (1870). There ore two ndmlrnhlo 
articles on Richter In Cmlyle’s Miscellanies. 

EICIMER, created “comes” of tlio empiro under 
Valentinian III., was tlio son of a chief of the Suevi, who 
had married a daughter of Wallia king of the Visigoths. 
Ho was brought up at Valentinian’s court, and served 
with distinction under Actius. In 456 a decisivo naval 
victory over the Vandals off Corsica, followed soon after- 
wards by tho defeat of their land forces near Agrigcntum, 
earned for him tho title of “Deliverer of Italy” and 
brought him within sight of tho goal of his ambition. 
Having vanquished and deposed tho emperor Avitus in 
October of that year, he for some time exercised every 
function of sovereignty over Italy under the title of 
“patrician,” which lie received from Leo in February 457. 
Precluded by his barbarian origin from aspiring to tho 
imperial title, he consented to the elevation of Majorian 
in April 457, but, encouraged by tho misfortunes of that 
bravo but simple-minded soldier, he was equally ready to 
force his deposition four years afterwards (August 461). 
The puppet on whom the imperial dignity was now 
bestowed was Libius Severus, but Bicimer continued to 
command armies, negotiate alliances, and wield an ind&= 
pendent and despotic authority over tho Italian peninsula, 
although his power throughout tho rest of the Western 
empiro was practically neutralized by tho influence of 
Marcellinus in Dalmatia and iEgidius in Gaul. When 
Anthemius, invested with the purple by Leo, arrived at 
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p 407 Ricimer was poUtic enough to acquiesce 

S U good grace, nnd was Warded by being made the 
son-in-law of the new emperor; but subwquently 
auarrel with his father-in-law occasioned his withdrawal 
to Milan, whence he marched at the head of an army 
unon Rome, which he besieged and sacked, Antli 

Eg ».ng the (July 11, 1T2). Olybr.u, 


next made emperor at the 
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to Milan, whence he marched at the shead 

s was 

instance of the Roman 
“kingmaker,” who died of a malignant fever on August 

IS 472. ' , 

RICKETS a disease of childhood characterized chiefly 
by a softened condition of the bones and by other evidences 
of perverted nutrition. As regards its nature and causa- 
tion rickets has been so fully considered under Pathology 
that all that appears now necessary is to give a few details 
as to its chief manifestations, and to refer briefly to some 
points in relation to its prevention and treatment. 

Although, as already indicated, rickets may have its 
origin (at least in some instances) during intra-uterme 
lif(T it is seldom that it can be recognized until several 
months after birth, and it most commonly attracts atten- 
tion at about the end of the first year. The symptoms 
which precede the outward manifestation of the disease are 
marked disorders of the digestive and alimentary functions. 
The child’s appetite is diminished, and there is frequent 
vomiting together with diarrhoea or irregularity of the 
bowels, the evacuations being clay-coloured and unhealthy. 
Along with this there is a falling away in flesh. Import- 
ance is to be attached, as pointed out by Sir William 
Jenner, to certain other symptoms present in the early 
stages, namely, profuse sweating of the head and upper 
parts of the body, particularly during sleep, with at the 
same time dry heat of the lower parts and a tendency in 
the child to kick off all coverings and expose the limbs. 
At the same time there is great tenderness of the bones, 
as shown by the pain produced on moving or handling the 
child. Tlic urine contains a large amouut of calcareous 
salts. Gradually the changes in the shape of the bones 
become visible, at first chiefly noticed at the ends of the 
long hones, as in those of the arm, causing enlargements 
at the wrists, or in the ribs, producing a knobbed appear- 
ance at the junction of their ends with the costal carti- 
lages. The bones also from their softened condition tend 
to become distorted and misshapen, both by the action of 
the muscles and by the superincumbent weight of the body. 
Those of the limbs are bent outwards and forwards, and 
the child becomes “bow-legged" or “in-kneed ” often to an 
extreme degree. The trunk of the body likewise shows 
various alterations and deformities owing to curvatures of 
the spine, the flattening of the lateral curves of the ribs, 
and the projection forwards of the sternum. The cavity 
of the chest may thus be contracted and the development 
of the thoracic organs interfered with as well as their func- 
tions more or less embarrassed. The pelvis undergoes dis- 
tortion, which may reduce its capacity to a degree that in 
the female may afterwards lead to serious difficulties in 
parturition. The head of the rickety child is large-looking 
m its upper part, the individual bones of the cranium 
sometimes remaining long nnunited, while the face is small 
and ill-developed, and the teeth appear late and fall out or 
decay early. The constitutional conditions of ill-healtli 
continue* an<1 tte nutrition and development of the child 
are greatly retarded. 

-tf deform'sK- 0 in ™covery, with more or less 

. f deformity and dwarfing, the bones although altered in 

-*"■ b “™‘' and thin is tb e 

stances. On the other band, 
, , disease, various intercurrent 

r0 apt to arise which may cause death, such as 
fcvers > bronchitis and other pulmonary affec- 



tions, chronic hydrocephalus, convulsions, laryngismus stri- 
dulus, ifcc. 

An acute form of rickets of rare occurrence has been 
described by writers on diseases of children, in which all 
the symptoms are of more rapid development and progress, 
the result in many instances being fatai.- 

The treatment of rickets is necessarily more hygienic tlmn medi- 
cinal, and includes such preventive measures as. may be exercised 
bv strict attention to personal health and nutrition on the jnrt of 
mothcis, especially where there appears to be any tendency to a 
rickctv development in any members of the family. Very important 
also is* the avoidance of too prolonged nursing, which not only tends 
directly to favour the development of ricketsin the infant nursed, 
hut by its weakening effects upon the mother’s health is calrnlatcd 
to engender the disease in any succeeding children. At the same 
time It must be admitted that, when the mother is healthy, her 
milk abundant, anil nureing discontinued before the lapse of the 
first vear, there is no better means of preventing tlio occurrence of 
rickets than this method of feeding mi infant, the disease, as is wdl 
known, being far more frequently met with in children brought up 
bv hand The management of the child exhibiting any tendency 
to rickets is of great Importance, but can only be alluded to in 
gen eral terms. The d igostive disorders chnractmstic of the setting 
in of the disease render necessary tlic greatest care and watch- 
fulness as to diet Any one system or feeding the infant may 
at times ho found to disagree, and may require to be changed or 
modified in some particulars. Thus, if the child be not nursed 
lint fed artificially, milk, cither fresh or condensed, should be 
almost the only article of diet for at least the first year, and the 
chief element tor tlic next. "When not digested well, as may at 
times be shown by its appearance as a curd In the evacuations, 
it may he diluted with water or lime water, or else discontinued 
for a short time, carefully-made gruel or barley water being sub- 
stituted. Many of the so-called “ infant’s foods ” which arc now 
so extensively used nppear to be well adapted for their purpose, 
but when employed too abundantly anil to the exclusion of the 
dne amount of "milk are often productive of digestive and in- 
testinal disorders, probably from tlieir containing a greater amount 
of starchy matter than can be utilized. From the end of the first 
vear light animal soups may occasionally be given with advantage. 
The medicinal remedies most to be relied on are those which 
improve the digestive functions and minister to nutrition, nnd 
include such agents as the preparations of iron, quinine, and 
especially cod-liver oil. The administration of lime salts in large 
quantity has been proposed by some physicians under tlie idea that 
in this way the deficient earthy matter might be snppliett to fho 
bones. M. Fiorry recommended for this purpose powdered fresh 
bones which contain a large amount of phosphate of Time. No great 
success can be claimed for this plan, and it is generally recognized 
that the most useful method of treatment is that which is directed 
to tlic feeble assimilative powers, and seeks to supply food of a kind 
which will he at once readily digested and nutritious. Of no less 
importance, however, are abundance of fresh air, cleanliness, warm 
clothing, and attention to tlic general hygiene of the child nnd 
to regularity in all its functions. 

"When the disease is showing evidence of advancing, it is desir- 
able to restrain the cliild from walking, as far as possible. But this 
precaution may bo to some extent rendered unnecessary by tlie use 
of splints and other apparatus as supports for tlie limbs and bod}', 
enabling the child to move about without tlic risk of bending and 
deformity of the bones which otherwise would "probably bo the 
result - (J. 0. A.) 

RICKMAN, Thomas (1776-1841), architect and writer 
on the styles of the Middle Ages, was born in 1776 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, where his father practised as 
a. surgeon, and was brought up as a member of the Society 
of Friends. Iu 1797 he was apprenticed to a London 
druggist .as a step towards entering his father’s profession, 
but finding the -work distasteful he gave it up, and for 
several years tried one employment after another with 
little success. He married early, and lost bis wife, who 
was his cousin,, in 1808. At that time he was a partner 
in a corn-factor’s business in London, but he afterwards 
went to live in Liverpool as assistant to an insurance 
broker, and was soon led to take a very keen interest in 
lie study of ancient buildings, especially churches. All 
us spare time was spent in sketching and making careful 
measured drawings, till be gained a knowledge which was 
very remarkable at a time when but little taste existed for 
he beauties of the Gothic styles. In this way Rickman. 
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was led to make designs of his own, founded upon liis 
study of old examples ; and, when a large grant of 100003 ’ 
was made by the Government to build new churches, he 
sent in a design of his own which was successful in an 
open competition; thus ho was fairly launched upon tho 
profession of an architect, for which his natural gifts 
strongly fitted him. Rickman then moved to Birmingham, 
and at first worked at his new {profession with Mr H. 
Hutchinson as managing clerk ; and when he died in 1830 
Rickman entered into partnership with Mr Hussey, having 
become one of the most successful architects of his time. 
He built an immense number of churches, chapels, and 
other buildings, among which some of tho chief are 
churches at Hampton Lucy, Ombersley, and Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore, St George’s at Birmingham, St Philip’s and St 
Matthew’s both in Bristol, two in Carlisle, St Peter’s and 
St Paul’s at Preston, St David’s in Glasgow, Grey Friars 
at Coventry, and many others. He also designed tho new 
court of St John’s College, Cambridge, a palace for -the 
bishop of Carlisle, and several large country houses. These 
are all in the Gothic style, but, though superior perhaps to 
the buildings of his predecessors, they show more know- 
ledge of the outward form of tho mediaeval style than 
any real acquaintance with its spirit, and are little better 
than dull copies of old work, disfigured by much poverty 
of detail, Rickmann nevertheless was an important stage 
in the revival of taste for mcdicevalisin, perhaps in that 
respect only second to Pugin. His book entitled An Attempt 
to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England is 
a work which deserves great credit for its painstaking 
research ; a great many editions of it were published, and 
it was eventually much improved and enlarged. Rickman 
died in 1841. 

RIDDLES aro probably the oldest extant form of 
humour. They spring from man’s earliest perception 
that there are such things ns analogies in nature. Jinn 
observes an example of analog}’, puts his observations in 
the form of a question, and there is tho riddle read}' made. 
Some Boeotian humorist, for example, detected the ana- 
logy between the life of humanity — the child on all fours, 
the man erect on two legs, old age with its staff — on one 
side, and on the other the conception of an animal with 
a varying number of limbs. Put this in a question, and it 
is tho riddle of tho Sphinx. Another instance is the ques- 
tion — “ What we caught we threw away, what we could 
not catch wo kept." Homer is said to have died of vexation 
at not being able to discover the answer to this riddle, 
still current on the coast of Brittany, in German}’, and 
in Gascony. After inventing tho riddle, men began to use 
it in a kind of game; bets were staked on the answer, 
and sides were made, each side backing its champion. 
These sports in Marrincr’s time were common in Tonga ; 
they are no lass popular among the African Woloffs. The 
example of Samson’s riddle set to the Philistines is an 
instance of the sport in a Semitic country. In miihrchen 
and ballads, the hero’s chance of winning his beloved, or 
of escaping threatened punishment, is often made to turn 
on his power of answering riddles. It follows from tho 
artless and primitive character of the riddle that regular 
popular riddles ( Dcvinettes ) are widely distributed, like 
popular tales, popular sougs, and popular customs. Tho 
Woloffs askj “ What flies for ever and rests never?” Answer, 
Tho Wind. Tho Basutos put this riddle — “ What is wing- 
less and legless 3 ’et flies fast and cannot be imprisoned ? ” 
Answer, The A r oice. The (Serman riddle runs — “What 
can go in face of tho sun yet leave no shadow?” Answer, 
The Wind. In riddles may perhaps be noticed the ani- 
mistic or personalizing tendency of early human thought, 
just beginning to be conscious of itself. Tho person who 
osked these riddles had the old senso of wind, for example, 


as a person, yet probably, unlike the Bushmen, he would 
never expect to see the personal wind. He know the 
distinction between tho personal and impersonal well 
enough to be sure that his enigma would present some 
difficulty. The riddle, to be brief, is an interrogatory 
form of tho fable, and like the fable originates among 
rude people, and is perpetuated in the folklore of 
peasantry’. 

Probably’ tho best book on the riddle (a subject less 
frequently’ studied than tho mahrclien or the myth) is 
Eughno Rolland, Devinettcs on Enigmes Populaircs, with a 
preface by’ M. Gaston Paris. Tho power of answering 
riddles among the people who invented the legend of 
Solomon and the queen of Sheba seems to have been 
regarded as a proof of great sagacity’. The riddle proper 
is all but extinct outside folklore and savage life, and 
has been replaced by the conundrum, which is a pun in 
the interrogative form. 

RIDING. See Horsemanship, vol. xii. p. 195. 

RIDLEY, Nicholas (c. 1500-1555), bishop of London, 
and a marty'r to the Reformation, was descended from a 
family long seated in Northumberland. The second son of 
Nicholas Ridley of Unthank near Willimoteswick in that 
county, I 10 was born in tho beginning of .the 16tli cen- 
tury’. From tho grammar school of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
he was sent to Pembroke College, Cambridge, about 1518, 
being supported there by’ his uncle, Dr Robert Ridley’, fellow 
of Queen’s College. At the university’ ho specially distin- 
guished himself in Greek. He proceeded B.A. 1522-23, 
became a fellow of his college, and, having taken orders, 
was sent about 1527 at the expense of his uncle to 
study on the Continent, first at the Sorbonne, Paris, and 
afterwards at Louvain. On his return to Cambridge he 
was in 1530 chosen under-treasurer of the university; and 
in 1534 he was senior proctor, when along with the 
vice chancellor and the other proctor Richard Wilkes he 
signed tliq decree of the university against the jurisdiction 
of tho pope in England. About this time he began to dis- 
tinguish himself as an orator and disputant, and was 
chosen chaplain of the university, and “Magistcr Glo- 
mcrito,” — an office in which most probably (for its 
duties have been much disputed) he had to instruct the 
university eutrants in Latin. Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury’, after Ridley had proceeded B.D. in 1537, 
appointed him one of his chaplains, and in April 1538 
collated him to the vicarage of Herne, Kent, where he 
began to preach the doctrines of the Reformation. In 
1540, having commenced doctor of divinity, he was made 
king’s chaplain ; and in tho same year he was elected 
master of his collego in Cambridge. Soon after he was 
appointed a canon of Canterbury. At the instigation of 
Bishop Gardiner he was accused in the bishop’s court 
of preaching against tho doctrine of the Six Articles, 
but after the matter had been referred to com- 
missioners specially appointed by the king he was 
acquitted. In 1545 he renounced the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and was made a canon of Westminster. In 
1547 he was presented by T tho fellows of Pembroke Hall to 
the living of Solmm, Cambridgeshire, and the same year 
was consecrated bishop of Rochester. In 1550 he was one 
of tho commissioners for examining Bishops Gardiner and 
Bonner. lie concurred in their deprivation, and succeeded 
tho latter in the sec of London. In 1552, returning from 
Cambridge, I 10 paid a visit to the princess, afterwards 
Queen Alary, at Hunsdon, Hertfordshire. On account of 
her unqualified condemnation of the Reformed doctrines, ho 
from this time concurred in the proposals to exclude her 
from the throne, and he signed tho will of Edward VI. 
settling the crown on Lady Jane Grey. On the death 
of the king, he, in a sermon at St Paul’s Cross, IGth July 
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1553, affirmed that Mary -was illegitimate, and predicted 
that her accession would he disastrous to the religious 
interests of England. After the proclamation of Mary lie set 
out for Framtingham to confess his offences against her, hut 
was met with a warrant for his arrest and was committed 
to the Tower. In March 1554 he was sent down, along 
with Cranmer and Latimer, to Oxford to be tried before a 
committee of convocation. He was convicted of heresy, 
and after refusing to recant was sentenced to death. The 
trial having heea declared irregular, he was, in September 
1555, along with Cranmer and LatimeT, tried by special com- 
missioners, and on the 16th October he, in company with 
Latimer, was burnt at the stake at Oxford. 

The collected edition of the works of Ridley, published in 1341 
with a biographical notice by Rev. Henry Christmas, includes A 
Treatise concerning Images in Churches ; A brief Declaration of the 
Lord's Supper ; Certain godly and comfortable Conferences between 
Dishop Rialaj and Ur Hugh Latimer during their imprisonment ; 
A Comparison between the comfortable Doctrine of the Gospel and the 
Traditions of the Popish Religion ; and a variety of other pamphlets. 
His life by his relative Dr Gloucester Ridley appeared in 17 S3. 
See also Fore’s Acts and Jfonumcnls • Stryjie's Cranmer ; Burnet's 
History of the Reformation ; Wood's Athens, 0: con.; Cooper’s 
Athcme Cantab . ; and Fronde's History of England. 

RIEMANN - , Georg Friedrich Bebxhard (1826- 
1866), mathematician, was born on the 17th September 
1S26, at Breselenz, near Dannenberg in Hanover. His 
father Friedrich Bernhard Riemann came from Mecklen- 
burg, had served in the war of freedom, and had finally 
settled as pastor in Quickhorn. Hen, .rith his five brothers 
and sisters Biemann spent his boyhood and received, chiefly 
from his father, the elements of his education. He 
showed at an early age well-marked mathematical powers 
and his progress was so rapid in arithmetic and geometiy 
that he was soon beyond the guidance not only of his 
father but of schoolmaster Schulz, who assisted in the 
mathematical department of his training. 

In 2840 he went to five with his grandmother at 
Hanover, where he attended the lyceum. After her death 
e ? tered thc dobanneum at Liinehurg 
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cipal stars were Dirichlet, Jacobi, SteincT, and Eisenstein; 
He appears to have attended Dirichlet’s lectures on theory 
of numbers, theory of definite integrals, and partial dif- 
ferential equations, and Jacobi’s on analytical mechanics 
and higher algebra. It was during this period that he 
first formed those ideas on the theory of functions of a 
complex variable which led to roost of his great discoveries. 
One stirring social incident at least marked this part of 
his life, for, during the revolutionary insurrection in 
March 1848, the young mathematician, as a member of a 
company of student volunteers, kept guard in the royal 
palace from 9 o’clock on the morning of the 24th March 
till 1 o’clock on the afternoon of the following day. 

In 1850 he returned to Gottingen and began to prepare 
his doctor’s dissertation, busying himself meanwhile with 
“ Maturphiiosophie ” and experimental physics. In pur- 
suit of the latter he entered the mathematical and physical 
seminap’, _ then newly started by Weber, Ulricb, Stern, 
and Listing. This double cultivation of his scientific 
powers, doubtless due more to the influence of Gottingen 
as represented by Gauss than to Berlin, had tbe happfest 
effect on his subsequent work; for tbe greatest achieve- 
ments of Biemann were effected by tlic application in pure 
mathematics generally of a method (theory of potential) 
which had up to this time been used solely in the solution 
of certain problems that arise in mathematical physics. 

In November 1851 he obtained his doctorate, the 
thesis being “ Grundlagcn fur eine allgemeine Thcorie der 
Functionen einer veranderlieben complexcn Griisse." This 
memoir excited the admiration of Gauss, and at once 
marked its author's rank as a mathematician. The funda- 
mental method of research which Biemann employed has 
just been alluded to; the results will be best indicated in 
his own words : — - 

^ !C methods in use hitherto for treating functions of a complex 

S£«n hV T * 1 ^ fr T an ex l’ T <*rion for the function as its 
definition, whereby its value was given lor every value of the 
argument; by onr investigation it has been shown that in 

3! C t 5 m -r™ c 1 h . aractt ’ r of a function of a complex 
vamblo, in a definition of tins sort one part of the detennininn 
conditionals a consequence of the rest, and the extent or the deter? 
mining conditions has been reduced to what _js necessary to effect 

«*«**«% •tapMli. the treatment of 
Hitherto, in order to prove the equality of two 

jsSSr 1 

. . T ¥ betTCen iis Promotion to the doctorate and 
his habitation as privat-docent was occupied bv rl 

a ? d b y es perimental work partly 
Srnrtlv allollob" physical seminary, 

„?',f ? utatta,, v of twspw 

SorriAtmnlm K lemie<i lo published in Fwgm- 

W asno^ub r S bedat r al S I°d e ^ aS ?? ^ fuIl >' ex l“ it 

in the JG2?«L £ during his lifetime, and its place 
Nobili’s rings. t k n by au eIe S ant little paper on 

tbe T ‘*K~nSj?F f °^ is H^itationsschrift was 

metrical s3S!» a 1?;! ^ T- ^ means of a T «gono- 

ORm by a now’ well-known ^ Dlncblet b “d .made his 

fortunate no doubt for 7 ?- series rese archcs. It was 
advice and h ,°. Md tbe ^ 

then on a visit at Glttioo/b„°!.i ■ D i r!cbJ , et himself, who was 
essay ; but the result wnf « daat }S tbe preparation of his 
refinement uSHiSl 7^ °- SUcl1 ori S iDali ty ««d 
of the master Of th« \ he pupi1 ,ras Blythe equa 
master, Of the customary three themes which bo 
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suggestcd for his trial lecture, that "On tho Hypo- 
theses which form tho Foundation of Geometry” was 
chosen at the instance of Gauss, who was curious to hear 
what so young a man had to say on this difficult subject, 
on which ho himself had in private speculated so pro- 
foundly (see Parallels, vol. xviii. p. 254). Dcdokind 
tells us that Ricmann’s lecture, which surpassed his 
utmost expectation, filled him with the greatest astonish- 
ment, and that on tho way back from the faculty meeting 
ho spoke to 'Wilhelm Weber with tho highest apprecia- 
tion, and with an excitement rare with him, regarding 
tho doptli of tho thoughts to which Riomann had given 
utterance. 

In 18155 Gauss died and was succeeded by Dirichlct, 
who along with others made an effort to obtain Ricmann’s 
nomination as extraordinary professor. In this they wero 
not successful ; but a Government stipendium of 200 
thalers was given him, and oven this miserablo pittance 
was of great importance, so straitened were his circum- 
stances. But this small beginning of good fortune was 
embittered by the deaths of his father and his eldest 
sister, and by tho breaking up of tho homo at Quickborn, 
where he had so often found solace when 511 and dejected. 
Meantime ho was lecturing and writing tho great memoir 
(liorchanh's Journal, vol. liv., 1857) in which lie applied 
tho theory developed in his doctor’s dissertation to the 
Abelian functions. It is amusing to find him speaking 
jubilantly of tho unexpectedly largo audience of eight 
which assembled to hear his first lecture (in 1854) on 
partial differential equations and their application to 
physical problems. The rustic shyness which had troubled 
his scliooiboyhood seems still to have haunted him ; for ho 
says, speaking of these lectures, “The nervousness which I 
had at first 1ms pretty well subsided, and I accustom my- 
self to think more of my hearers than of myself, and to 
read in their faces whether I may go on, or whether tlio 
matter requires further explanation.” 

Ricmann’s health had never been strong. Even in his 
boyhood lie had shown symptoms of consumption, tho 
disease that was working such havoc in his family ; and 
now' under tho strain of work lie broko down altogether, 
and had to retire to tho Harz with his friends Ritter 
and Dedckind, where he gave himself up to excursions 
and " Naturpliilosophio.” After his return to Gottingen 
(November 1857) lie was made extraordinary professor, and 
bis salary raised to three hundred thalert. As usual with 
him, misfortune followed close behind ; for ho lost in quick 
succession his brother Wilhelm and another sister. In 
1859 ho lost liis friend Dirichlct; but his reputation was 
now' so well established that ho was at once appointed to 
succeed him. It now' seemed for a littlo as if tho world 
was to go smoothly with him. Well-merited honours 
began to reach him; and in 18G0 ho visited Paris, and 
met with a warm reception there. lie married, and 
married happily, Friiuloin Eliso Koch in Juno 18G2, but 
tho following month ho had an attack of pleurisy which 
proved the beginning of a long illness that ended only with 
liis death. His physician recommended a sojourn in Italy, 
for the benefit of his health, and Weber and Sartorius von 
Waltersliausen obtained from tiro Government leave of 
absence and means to defray tho cost of tiro journey. At 
first it seemed that ho would recover ; but on liis return 
in Juno 1803 lie caught cold on tho Spliigen Pass, and in 
August of the same year bad to go back to Italy. In 
November 1865 lio returned again to Gottingen, but, 
although ho was able to live through the winter, and even 
to w’ork a few hours every day, it bocamo clear to bis 
friends, and clearest of all to himself, that ho was dying. 
He was very desirous to finish some of tho many investi- 
gations which had presonted tlicipsolvcs to him, and 
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eagerly asked his doctors to tell him how long ho might 
reasonably expect to live, so that lie might take up what 
ho had most chance of finishing. In order to husband his 
few remaining days ho resolved in June 1866 to return 
once more to Italy. Thither ho journeyed through tho 
confusion of tho first days of the Austro- Prussian war, and 
sottlcd in a villa at Sclasca near Intra on Lago Maggiore. 
Hero his strength rapidly ebbed away, but bis mental 
faculties remained brilliant to the last. On the 19tli of 
July 1866, attended by his wife, lie lay under a fig-tree 
greatly enjoying tho beautiful landscape and working at his 
last unfinished investigation on tho mechanism of the ear. 
Tho day following he died. 

There are few more pathetic Btorics than the life of 
Ricnmnn, few finer instances of victory gained by inborn 
genius over a host of adverse circumstances. Few as w'ero 
tho years of work allottod to him, and few' as are the 
printed pages covered by the record of his researches, his 
namo is, and will remain, a household word among mathe- 
maticians. Most of his memoirs are masterpieces — full of 
original methods, profound ideas, and far-reaching imagina- 
tion. Few' sources, wo imagine, lmvo been fuller of inspira- 
tion for tho younger mathematicians of our day than the 
octavo volume of fivo hundred pages or so that contains his 
works ; and many an advance in mathematical science 
will yet bo made, with increase of reputation to the maker, 
by carrying out his suggestions. 

Tho collected works of Iticnmiin were published by II. Weber 
assisted bv R. Dedckind (8vo, Lcipsic. 187G). At tho end of this 
volinno there is a touching account of liis life by tlio latter, fiom 
which the abovo sketch is almost entirely taken. * (G. CII.) 

RIENZI, Cola di (1313-1354). See Rojue. 

RIESENER, Juan Henri (1725-1806), tho celebrated 
cabinet-maker of Louis XVI., w-as born at Gladbeck near 
Cologne in 1725. Ho was employed by Jean Frangois 
Oeben in tho arsenal, and in 1769 married Oeben’s widow, 
by whom ho had ono son. A number of fine examples 
of Ricsencr’s cabinets aro described in tho catalogue of 
furniture in the South Kensington Museum. IIo employed 
tulip, rosewood, holly, maple, laburnum, and purplo wood 
in their construction. Wreaths and bunches of flow'ers 
form tho centres of liis panels ; on tho sides aro diaper 
patterns in quiet colours. Tlio namo of Riesener is 
stamped sometimes on tlio panel itself, sometimes on the 
oak lining of the furniture made by him. Tho best pieces 
at the South Kensington Museum aro from tlio collection 
of Sir Richard Wallace ; perhaps tho most remarkable is 
tho bureau mado for Stanislaus, king of Poland, which 
is signed by tlio maker, os is also a similar piece in the 
Louvre which is accompanied by gilt bronze candle 
branches by Gouthibrc. This last work, which bears the 
date 1769, it is believed that Riesener only finished; and 
indeed towards tlio close of liis life, after his second 
marriage (1782) to Mario A. C. Grczcl (from w'liom be 
was divorced), ho ceased to produce anything, and became 
a collector, buj'ing up liis ow’n works. Ho died January 
6, 1806. His son, Henri FnANgois (1767-1828), was 
ono of tlio most noted portrait-painters of tlio first ompiro. 
The portrait of M. Ravrio, a worker in bronzo (Louvre), 
is n good oxamplo of liis talent. 

R1ESENGEBIRGE (Bohemian Krhnose ), or Giant 
Mountains, a lofty and rugged group on tlio common 
boundary of Silesia and Bohemia, betw'ecn the upper 
courses of tlio Elbe and the Oder. They form tlio highest 
portion of the Sudolic system, which soparatos south-east 
Prussia from the Austrian empire, and finds its natural 
continuation towards tlio north-west in tlio Erzgebirge, tho 
Thuringian Forest, and tho Ilarz Mountains. Adjoining 
the Isorgebirgo and tho Lausitzorgcbirgo on the west, and 
tbp Eulongebirgo and the AdJcrgobirge on the cast and 
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south-east, the Riesengebirge proper run south-east and | 
north-west between the sources of the Zacken and the j 
Bober, for a distance of 23 miles, with a breadth of 14 ' 
miles. They cover an area of about 425 square miles, three- 1 
fourths of which is in Austrian and the remainder in 
Prussian territory. The boundary line follows the crest 
of the principal chain or ridge (Riesenkamm), with the 
highest summits, which stretches along the northern 
side of the group, with an average height of over 4000 
feet. Its principal peaks are the Reiftriiger (4430 feet), 
the Hohe Rad (4968 feet), the Great Stnrmhaube (4862 
feet), the Little Sturrahaube (4646 feet), and, near the east 
extremity, the Schneekoppe or Riesenkoppe (5266 feet), 
the loftiest mountain in northern or central Germany. 
Roughly parallel to this northern ridge, and separated 
from it by a long narrow valley known as the Sieben- 
griinde, there extends on the south a second and lower 
chain, of broad massive “saddles," with comparatively 
few peaks. The chief heights here are the Kesselkoppe 
(470S feet), the Krkonose (4S49 feet), the Ziegenriicken, 
and the Brannenberg (5072 feet). From both ridges 
spurs of greater or less length are sent off at various 
angles, — those from the. Bohemian ridge being longer, 
broader, and less abrupt than those from the Riesenkamm. 
On its northern side this mountain group rises ruggedly 
and precipitously from the Hirschberg valley ; but on its 
southern side its slope towards Bohemia is very much 
more gradual. The scenery is in general bold and wild, — 
the projecting crags and deep rocky gorges and precipices 
often presenting striking, sometimes even sublime, land- 
scapes. The Bohemian ridge is cleft about the middle 
by a deep gorge through which pour the headwaters of 
the river Elbe, which finds its source in the Siebengriinde. 
The Iser, Bober, Aupa, Zacken, Queiss, and a great number 
of smaller streams also rise among these mountains or on 
their skirts ; and small lakes and tarns are not unfreqnent 
in the valleys. The Great and Little Schneegruhen,~t wo 
deep rocky gorge-like valleys in which snow remains all the 
year round— he to the north of the Hohe Rad. Nearly the 
ih P 0f tl r lltesenkamm and A* western portion of the I 
mafn rM cbam , are Sronite; the eastern extremity of the ! 

, ” F d j? e and . se roral mountains to the south-east are ' 
formed °f a species of gneiss ; and the greater part of the 

' .J oci f °/ tl,cse minerals lie scattered on the 
sides and ndges of the mountains and in the beds of £ 

Riesengebirge - S omfw n P r pIanb * are f ^nd on die 
on the Schneekoppe WheJl • 66n artlficialI 7 introduced 
1800 feet abovefhe s Iw at an ^tion of 

feet. The inhabitants t d ° atS aS as 2700 
are tolerably nurn^ 

»ve for the most part? 


Mining is ^ &nd ****££ 

although tb^arat exte ^ for arsenic; 

for other metals. Several jSSff ^° re 13 e ? tensiv « workings 
good deal frequented as smEf the E,ese agebirge are a 
koppe and other summits 6r res0I ^ s » a, td the Schnee- 
riderable number of traveUere^^fi bja con ' 

?- audan - The Riesengebirge tl f* 1 ** in the 
-Number Nip (Rub e2ah J) ?h a i f 3\! egendat T h °me of 
goblm of German folklore • half - fri andly 
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RIETI, a city of Italy, in the province of Perugia, 18J 
miles south-east of Terni, which is 69 miles by rail from 
Rome. It occupies a fine position 1396 feet above the sea 
on the right hank of the Yelino (a torrent sub-tributary to 
the Tiber), which at this point issues from the limestone 
plateau ; the old town occupies the declivity and the new 
town spreads out on the level. While with its quaint red- 
roofed houses, its old town walls (restored about 1250), its 
castle, its cathedral (13th and 15th centuries), its episcopal 
palace (12S3, Andrea Pisano), and its various churches and 
convents Rieti has no small amount of medireval pictnr- 
esqueness, it also displays a good deal of modern activity 
in wine-growing, cattle-breeding, and sugar-boiling. The 
fertility of the neighbourhood is celebrated both by Virgil 
and by Cicero. A Roman bridge over the Yelino, 
Thonvaldsen’s monument to Isabella Alfani, and a statue 
of St Barbara by Berdini, both in the cathedral, and the 
Palazzo Vincentini by Vignola deserve to be mentioned. 
The population was 7875 in 1871, and 9618 (with suburbs, 
13,679; in the commune, 16,822) in 1881. 

According to Tcrentitts Yarro (himself perhaps of Routine 
birth) and others who have followed him, the people who founded 
Cures, and afterwards settled on the Palatine at Rome, were natives 
of the Reatine territory ; but this is of somewhat the same 
questionable character as the other story about the companion of 
Hercules who was buried at this point near the Via Salaria. About 
the \ ia Salaria itself, there is no doubt it led from the sea to 
Reate and onwards towards Ancona, and was from a very earlv date 
«« great route for the conrevanee of salt to the Sabine eoiintrv 
Y hue hardly mentioned in connexion with the Punic or Civil 
lvars, Reate is described by Strabo as exhausted by those long 
contests. Its inhabitants received the Roman franchise at the 
same time with the rest of the Sabines (2 P0n.c.), but it appears 
as a pwefcctnra and not as a municipium down to the beginning 

the empire. It was never made a colonia, though veterans of 
the Frsetomn wild of the legions Octava and Dccima Augusta 
were settled there by Vespasian, who belonged to a Reatine familv 
and teas born in the neighbourhood. For the contests of the 
Rcatmes with the people of Interamna sec THWI. About the 

Sf r 0 .r <- T' tar - V the to ," n W besieged and captured by 
In the struggle between church and empire it 
always held with the former; and it defied the forces of Frederick 
£ * r ° J,e , lon S resided at Beati, and 

sln;« h Tn J? ~ l C ,arlM „ IT - ° f Anjou king of the Two 
of l 4 l h t CCntU,y Itobcrt - and aftc *wards Joanna, 

f° ed J° kec P l«sscssion of Kenti for many vears, 
but it returned to the States of the Church under Gre-mre IX 
A b ° ut year 1500 the liberties of the town, long defended 
'i? IDS ^] tbe ancr ° acJm >cnts or tbe popes,' were entirely’ abolished 
£252? rifei ! n 17P9 ^ IlQvml b - v the much more 

f“n^aS B b> ' tbe 1WJ ’ al tro °P s fl>r * space of 

Xettptfla ttoria ii jsjo.! ' jlnlMr tapidt, 1S20; and Jllcliaeli. 

TSCHEL, Ems-si Friedrich August (1804-1861), 

tore Born 'at S p £*?nguished modern German sculp- 
tors. Born at Pulsnitz in Saxony in 1S04. at an earlv nw 

«"pS"rf » “Y 1 ” 3 ? ,** En * den . .™<i sutaqMntfj- 
Jpg'Ll H. there gained an art 

of merit oonferrod ^ Ure ’ 1 ai:ld kad many foreign orders 
different countries 6 ^ W °“ j 11 ®! by tbe Governments of 
1861. ’ ^ 1S deatk occurred at Dresden in 

■with much relimous^feeline^amW^ ’ l >r °d«ced works imbued 
place ns a sculptor that oferWl-* rT™® CX . ten . t ° ccu l ,icd th® same 
ant works hy-Rietseliel were imrelv Other import- 

specially famed for life nortrai? fit 5 cl “ 1 . IU style. He was 
with much idealism and^ramirip^ 5 of eminent men, treated 

his chief works were colossal ^r r> F ’ ,? mc>t, S the latter class 
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wick. . Ha also designed the memorial statue of Luther for Worms, 
but died before ha could carry it out. The principal among 
Rietschel’s religious, pieces of sculpture are the well-known Clirist- 
Angel, and a life-sized Pieti, executed for the king of Prussia. 
He also woiked a great deal in rilievo, and produced many grace- 
ful pieces, especially a line series of bas-reliefs representing Night 
and Morning, Noon and Twilight, designed with much poetical 
feeling and imagination. 

Fora Rood biography of Riefsclic! itnd account of bis uoiks sec Appeimann, 
Ernst EfetseM, Lelpslc, 1883. (.T. H. M.) 

RIFLE. See Gokmakixg, vol. xi. p. 2S1-5. 

RIFLEMAN-BIRD, or Rifle-Bird, names given by 
the English in Australia to a very beautiful inhabitant of j 
that country, 1 probably because in coloration it resembled I 
the well-known uniform of the rifle-regiments of the British I 
army, while in its long and projecting hypochondriac | 
plumes and short tail a further likeness might be traced 
to the hanging pelisse and the jacket formerly worn bj r 
the members of those corps. Be that as it may, the cock 
bird is clothed in velvety-black generally glossed with 
rich purple, but having each feather of the abdomen 
broadly tipped with a chevron of green bronze, while the 
crown of the head is covered with scale-like feathers of 
glittering green, and 'on the throat gleams a triangular 
patch of brilliant bluish emerald, a colour that reappears 
on the whole upper surface of the middle pair of tail-quills. 
The hen is greyish-brown above, the crown striated with 
dull white; the chin, throat, and a streak behind the eye are 
pale ochreous, and the lower parts deep buff, each feather 
bearing a black chevron. According to James Wilson (HI. 
Zoology , pi. xi.), specimens of both sexes were obtained 
by Sir T. Brisbane at Port Macquarie, whence, in August 
1823, they were sent to the- Edinburgh Museum, where 
they arrived the following year ; hut the species was first 
described by Swainson in January 1825 (Zool. Journal, i. 
p. 481) as the type of a new genus Ptilmis, more pro- 
perly written Flilorrkis,- and it is generally known in orni- 
thology as P. paradisea. It inhabits the northern part of 
New South Wales and southern part of Queensland as far as 
Wide Bay, beyond which its place is taken by a kindred 
species, the P. victor ix of Gould, which was found by John 
Macgillivray on the shores and islets of Rockingham Bay. 
Further to the north, in York Peninsula, occurs what is 
considered a third species, P. albcrli, very closely allied to 
and by some authorities thought to be identical with the 
P. magnified (Vieillot) of New Guinea — the “ Promerops ” 
of many writers. From that country a fifth species, 
P. wilsoni, has also been described by Mr Ogden ( Proc . 
Acad. Philadelphia , 1875, p. 451, pi. 25). Little, is 
known of the habits of any of them, but tbe Rifleman-bird 
proper is said to get its food by thrusting its somewhat 
long hill under the loose bark on the boles or boughs of 
trees, along the latter of which it runs swiftly, or by search- 
ing for it on the ground beneath. During the pairing- 
season the males mount to the higher branches and there 
display and trim their brilliant plumage in the morning 
sun, or fly from tree to tree uttering a note which is 
syllabled “yass ” greatly prolonged, but at the same time 
making, apparently with their wings, an extraordinary 
noise like that caused by the shaking of a piece of stiff 
silk stuff. Yerreaux informed Mr Elliot that he believed 
they breed in the holes of trees and lay white eggs; but on 
that score nothing is really known. The genus Plilorrkis, 
thought by Gould to be allied to Climacteric bas been 
generally placed near Epimachm , which is now considered, 

1 Curiously enough its English name seems to be first mentioned in 
ornithological literature by Frenchmen— Lesson and Garnot — in 1828, 
who say (Toy. “ Coqidlle," Zoologie, p. CG9) that it was applied “pour 
rappeler quo ce fut un soldafc do la garnison [of New South Wales] qui 
le tua le premier,” — which seems to be an insufficient reason, thongh 
the statement as to the bird's first mnrderer may be tree. 

a Some writers have amended Swain«on’s faulty name in the form 
rtHornis, but that is a mistake. 


with Brepatvomis and Seleucides, to belong to the Para- 
diseidse, or Birds-of-Paradise, and in his Monograph of 
that Family all the species then known are beautifully 
figured by Mr Elliot. (a. n.) 

RIGA (Esth. Ria-Lin ), a seaport of Russia, in 56° 57' 
N. lat. and 24° 6' E. long., 375 miles south-west of St 
Petersburg, is in population the fifth city of the empire, 
while in foreign trade it ranks next to St Petersburg and 
Odessa. It is the seat of the governor-general of the 
Russian Baltic provinces, and also the capital of the 
province of Livonia. The Gulf of Riga, 115 miles long 
and 100 miles in width, with shallow waters of inconsider- . 
able salinity (greatest depth 27 fathoms), freezes to some 
extent every year. The town is situated at the southern 
extremity of the gulf, 8 miles above the mouth of the Diina 
(Dwina), which brings Riga into water communication with 
an extensive region, as also with the basins of the Dnieper 
and Volga. Below the town the Diina, from 580 to 2300 
yards in breadth, divides into several branches, among 
islands and sand banks, receiving before it enters the sea 
the Bolderaa river, and expanding towards the east into 
wider lacustrine basins. At its sea entrance the water 
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on the bar has an average depth of only 14 feet, and the 
entrance of the river is protected by the fortress of Diina- 
miinde, connected by rail with Riga, while another line 
on the right bank connects the city with the Muhlgraben 
village opposite. As the Diina freezes at Riga for an 
average of 127 days annually, the port remains closed for 
navigation from December to March. The roadstead at 
the mouth of the river, though now protected by a mole, 
is still too much exposed, so that only such vessels as 
cannot pass the bar remain there, the others discharging 
part of their cargo at Bolderaa or Muhlgraben and then 
entering the Diina, which also they leave only partially 
laden. Improvements designed to obviate these incon- 
veniences are now going on both at the outer harbour and 
at the new one, the “ Zollhafen.” 

Riga consists of four parts — the old town and the St 
Petersburg and the Moscow suburbs standing on the right 
bank of the Diina, and the Mitau suburb on the left bank, 
connected by a floating bridge which is removed in winter, 
and by a viaduct, 820 feet long, resting on light piers of 
solid stone, and leaving a passage for ships. The old town 
still preserves its Hanseatic features— high storehouses, 
with spacious granaries and cellars, lining the narrow, 
winding, and busy streets. The only open spaces are the 
market-place and two other squares, one of which, facing 
the citadel, is ornamented by a granite column erected in 
commemoration of the defeat of Napoleon I. The old 
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S£S {ftj* SIS Swot Walter von Flatten- 
SfalpSoS Sldbg often rebnUt-ls the sea 
v£ e jovemor-cenersl and the Russian authorities. The 
“House of the Black Heads” (opposite the elegant nco 
J£&m) wMch was the seat of a mffitary corpora- 
tion founded in 1232, and subsequently became the meet 
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of the last century, the gymnasiums 
Alexander L, and the large bonded warehouse are worthy 
of notice. The esplanade (where a Greek cathedral now 
stands), the quiet Wohrmann’s Park, and the well- 
shaded “ Kaiserliche” Park are much visited. The environs 
of Ri®a are undergoing constant improvement, and some of 
themfsuch as Dnbbeln andthe sea-bathing resorts of Bilder- 
lingshof and Majorenhof, have numerous visitors in summer. 

In 1867 Riga had a population of 102,590 (city, 18,246 ; St 
Petersburg suburb, 27,155; Moscow suburb, 41,315; MiUU 
suburb, 15,871). On December 25, 1881 it had 168, 72S whahi. 
tants, the suburbs alone showing au increase of 64,263 (vitv, 
20,091; suburb of St Petersburg, 45,345; of Moscow, 73,705; 
and of Milan, 29,537). About one half of the population is 
German, the remainder being Russian and Lettish in nearly equal 
proportions, with some 2000 Esthotiians and nearly 5000 foreigners. 
The life of the city has a German character throughout, but the 
Russians (many of whom were serfs until 1861), and still more the 
Letts and Esthonians also display a steadily progrtsdve intellectual 
life. Both are seeking to counteract tire German influence by- 
re creasing the number of their educational institutions, the Letts 
also by the stape and the press. The larger commerce is wholly 
in German and (to a less extent) English hands. Owing to its 
communication by water and rail with the forests o! "White Russia 
and Volhynia, Riga is a great mart for timber, which in value 
stands third among the exports. Tlax and linseed occupy the 
first place, Riga being the chief Russian port for the extensive 
flax-producing region of north-west Russia. Owing to the great rail- 
way which crosses the conntry from Riga to Smolensk, afterwards 
dividing into two branches, to Orenburg and Tsaritsyn on the 
lower Volga respectively, Riga is also the great storehouse and 
place of export for hemp coming "by rail from west ccutr.il Russia, 
and for com, Riga merchants sending their buyers as far cast 
as Tamboff. Oats, in particular, are extensively exported to Eng- 
land from the central provinces. Tallow, leather, tolacco,- rugs, 
feathery and other minor items add considerably to the total 
value of the exports. The competition of the |iort of Libau (with 
exports amonnting in 1SS2 to 31,473,590 roubles) is counter- 
balanced by the steady development of the Russian railway 
system, so that the exports of R'ga, which in 1851-I8G0 averaged 
17,737,000 roubles, and were 23,964,000 in 1866, amounted in 1882 
to 64,159,076 roubles or £6,415,900 (food stuffs, £1,706,300 ; law 
produce, £4,690,170, including timber, £1,295,520 ; and manu- 
Mctured wares, £19,436). _ The imports, consisting chiefly of salt, 
nsn, wtne, and cotton, with metals, machinery,' coal, oils, fruits, 
tobaao and other minor articles, ere also rapidly increasing 
iHn 6 /™V 0U, & s '? * 851-1850, 6,751,000 roubles in I860, and 
34,304,100 roubles in 1882). The food stuffs (salt, fish, tobacco, 
wane, oils, 4c.) reached £514,847 ; raw produce (chiefly cottou, 

? n<1 ^"ufactured wares, £871,132. 
In 1SS2 the P°rt was visited by 2347 foreign vessels of 906,200 
, 9 ns burden : of these o37 (357,110 tons) rw£ f„, i( Cit^t Britain ; 
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had been a wealthy ventre or tire commerce, cf the whole ft g| 0 ... 
and was at this time visited hv from three to five hundred 
ships atmu. ill v -became a hone of contention }*t*«n Sweden, 
Poland, and iiussis. In 1621 GtMavus Adolphus took it from 
Poland, and held it against the Poles and the Rim-uns »boU- regret 
it i« 1650. During the Northern Vi ar it was couincvon.Ov defended, 
but a»er the battle of Polwva it MiccuniK-d. and was taken in Jiilv 
1710 hv SherernetyelT. In 17S1 it was mailt by Russia the i-ajutal 
of tlie-l’liga vieerovalty, but fifteen yean, later, the viccreivnit v has’tng 
been nbolisiied, it* was made and still remains the capital of Livonia. 

In 1812, the approach of the ranch being apprehended, tire sub- 
urbs were burnt. Riga Mill maintains many of its oiu municipal 
institutions. The “magistrate” of Riga exercises patrimonial . 
rights oxer a district comprising several communes nrouud tlio 
city. (P- A- 1'-) 

HIGAUD, Hyacisthe (1659-1743), French {winter, 
born at Perpignan 20tb July 1659, was flic descendant of a 
line of painters. Haring early lost Ms father, he tvas sent 
by his mother to Montpellier, where he studied under Pezct 
and was helped by Dane, then to Lyons, and in 1CS1 
to Paris. There, whilst following the regttlar course of 
academical instruction, Rigaud produced n great number of 
portraits so good that Lebrun advised him to give up going 
to Rome and to devote himself wholly to this class of 
work. Rigaud, although lie had obtained the Great Prize, 
followed this advice, and for sixty-two years painted at the 
rate of thirty to forty portraits a year, 'all carried through 
with infinite care by his own hand. lie lmd n magnificent 
emphatic manner appropriate to the rendering of the 
pompous types of the age, hut, although some of his most 
famous works belong to the class of official portraiture, his 
talent showed to even greater advantage in the {minting of 
subjects whose life and position admitted of less formal 
treatment. His portraits of himself, of tho sculptor Des- 
jardins (Louvre), of Mignard, and of Lcbrnn (Louvre) may- 
be cited as triumphs of a still more attractive, if less impos- 
ing, character than that displayed in his grand repre- 
sentations of Rossnet (Louvre) and Louis XIV. (Louvre). . 
while bis beautiful jiortraits of his mother, Marie Serre 
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(Louvre), must for ever remain amongst the masterpieces 
of French art. ' Rigaud, although tlie great successes to 
which he owed his fame were won without exception in 
portrait painting, persisted in pressing the Academy to 
admit him as an historical painter. This delayed his 
reception, and it was not until January 2, 1700, that he 
succeeded in obtaining his desire. He presented as his 
diploma works a St Andrew (Louvre) and the portrait of 
Desjardins already mentioned, exhibited at the salon of 
1704, and filled in turn all the various posts of academical 
distinction. Having attained a professional position of 
unsurpassed eminence, Rigaud died at the age of eighty- 
four on 27th December 1743, having never recovered from 
the shock of losing his wife in the year previous. He had 
many pupils, and liis numerous works had the good fortune 
to be reproduced by the greatest of French engravers — 
Edelinck, Drevet, Wille, Audran, and others. 

RIGGING. See Seamanship. 

RIGHT, Petition of. See Petition, voL xviii. p. 705. 

RIGHTS, Bill of. On the 13th February 1688-89 
the Declaration of Right was delivered by the Lords and 
Commons to the prince and princess of Orange. In 
October 1689 the rights claimed by the declaration were 
enacted with some alterations by the Bill of Rights, 1 Will, 
and M., sess. 2, c. 2, next to Magna Charta the greatest 
landmark in the constitutional history of England and the 
nearest approach to the written constitutions -of other 
countries. The Act (the full name of which is “ An Act 
declaring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, and 
settling the Succession of the Crown ”), after reciting the 
unconstitutional proceedings of James II., the abdication 
of that king, the consequent vacancy of the crown, and 
the summons of the convention parliament, declared, on 
the part of the Lords and Commons, “ for the vindicating 
and asserting their ancient rights and liberties — 

“1. That the pretended power of suspending of laws or the execu- 
tion of laws by rogal authority without consentof parliament is illegal 
2. That tho pretended power Cf dispensing with laws or tlio execu- 
tion of laws by regal authority, as it hath beon assumed and exer- 
cised of late, is illegal. 3. That tho commission for erecting the 
late court of commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, and all other 
commissions and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 
4. That levying money for or to the use of the crown, by pretonce 
of prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer time or in 
other manner than the same is or shall he granted, is illegal. 5. 
That it is the right of tho subjects to petition the king, and all 
commitments and prosecutions for such petitioning aro illegal. 6. 
That the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unless it be with consent of parliament, is against 
law. 7. That the subjects which aro Protestants may have arms 
for their defenco suitable to their conditions, and as allowed by law. 
8. That elections of members of parliament ought to be free. 9. 
That tho freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in parlia- 
ment, ought not to be impeached or questioned in any court or 
place out of parliament. 10. That excessive hail ought not to ho 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. 11. That jurors ought to be duly impanelled and 
returned, and jurors which pass upon men in trials for high treason 
ought to ba freeholders, 12. That all giants and promises of fines 
and forfeitures of particular persons before conviction are illegal 
aud void. 13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for nie 
amending, strengthening, and preserving of tho laws, parliament 
ought to he held frequently. And they do claim, demand, and 
insist upon all and singular the premises, as their undoubted rights 
arid liberties." 

The farther provisions of the Act were concerned with 
the settlement of the crown upon the prince and princess 
of Orange, with the exception of § 12, which negatived the 
right of dispensation by non obstante to or of any statute 
or any part thereof, unless a dispensation be allowed in the 
statute itself or by bill or bills to be passed during the then 
session of parliament. An example of an Act giving a 
dispensing power is 7 & 8 "Will. III., c. 37, by which the 
crown is empowered to grant licences to hold in mortmain 
obstante the Mortmain Acts. 
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It is to bo noticed that the Declaration of Right and the 
Bill of Rights introduced no new principle into the English 
constitution. In the words of Lord Macaulay, “the 
Declaration of Right, though it made nothing law which 
had not been law before, contained the germ of every good 
law which has been passed during more than a century and 
a half, of every good law which may hereafter in the course 
of ages be found necessary to promote the public weal, and 
to satisfy the demands of public opinion” (History of 
England, vol. ii. p. 396). In the United States, the main 
provisions of the Bill of Rights, so far as they are applicable, 
have been adopted both in the constitution of the United 
States and in tho State constitutions. 

RIMINI. The city of Rimini is bounded on three 
sides by water. H fac es the Adriatic to the north, has 
the torrent Aprusa^Wcv called Ausa, on the east, and 
has the river Marecchia, the Arimnum of tho ancients 
and later known as the Ariminum, on the west. It stands 
in a fertile plain, which on the southern side soon swells 
into pleasant slopes backed by the jagged peaks of the 
Umbrian Apennines. The foremost foothill of the range is 
the steep crag of Mons Titanus crowned by the towers of 
San Marino. This oldest and smallest of republics com- 
mands a prospect of almost unrivalled beauty over hill and 
plain — to Ravenna on one side, Pesaro on the other, the 
mountains of Montefeltro, Rimini and its rivers, and across 
the Adriatic to the Dalmatian coast. 

Of the foundation of Rimini nothing certain is known. 
It was first inhabited by the Umbrians, then by the 
Etruscans for many centuries. In tho 4th century b.c. it 
was invaded by the Senones, who advanced as far as 
Sinigaglia. Brennus established himself in Rimini, and 
marched thence upon Rome, which he destroyed by fire 
in 390 b.c. After more than a century of dominion the 
Senones were expelled by the Romans, who founded a 
military colony in Rimini and made it the seat of the 
praetor governing the province designated as Ariminum or 
Gallia Togata. Owing to its position, Rimini rose to 
increased importance under its new masters. The Romans 
reopened the mint formerly established by the Gauls, 
which had issued the “ aes grave,” the heaviest Italic coin 
that has been preserved. Rimini was the starting point 
of the Flqminian Way leading to Rome, and of the Emilian 
Way to Piacenza. Later, 134 B.C., the Popilian Way lead- 
ing as far as Yenice was made. In 82 B.c. Rimini was 
withdrawn from the province of Gaul and included in 
Italy, of which the frontier was now extended from the 
Esino to the Rubicon, about ten miles from Rimini near 
Cesena. This added to the city’s importance. We find 
continual mention of it in the wars of Marius and Sulla, 
and by the latter it was afterwards sacked. In 49 b.c. 
Julius Caesar crossed the Rubicon with the 13tli legion, 
entered Rimini, and harangued his troops in the great 
square that still bears his name. A pillar marks the 
spot ou which, according to tradition, he delivered his 
address. 1 From Rimini, after having assembled the tri- 
bunes of the people and summoned the other legions, he 
went forth on the great expedition ‘that was to lead to the 
battle of Pharsalia aud ultimately to the foundation of the 
•empire. 

Rimini was highly favoured under Augustus. That 
emperor restored the Flaminian Way, and the senate 
decreed the erection in his honour of the famous arch that 
is still one of the grandest of ancient monuments. It 
seems that this arch was originally crowned by a statue 
of Augustus mounted on a triumphal car (quadriga). 

1 A stone originally stood there, mentioned by 15th-century writers 
as “the big stone (pelrone), on which ho (Ctesar) stood to make his 
speech.” But this stone, reinstate collapsum was replaced in 1555 
by the existing column. 
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But in the Middle Ages tills was removed and replaced 
by tbe turrets which remain still. Contemporaneously 
with the STch was built the beautiful bridge over the 
Mareccbm, the only other ancient monument to be found 
in Rimiui, since of the amphitheatre scarcely a stone is 
left. 

During the Middle Ages the histoiy of Rimini has no 
importance. Alternately captured by Byzantines and 
Goths, it was rigorously besieged by the latter in 538 
a.d. They were, however, compelled to retreat before the 
reinforcements sent by Belisatius and Parses ; thus the 
Byzantines, after various vicissitudes, became masters of 
the town, appointed a duke as its governor, and included 
it in the exarchate of Ravenna. It afterwards fell into 
the power of the Longobards, and then of the Franks, who 
.yielded it to the pope, for whom it was governed by 
counts to the end of the 10th century. Soon after this 
period the imperial power became dominant in Rimini. 
In 1157 Frederick L gave it, by imperial patent, the 
privilege of coining money and the right of self-govern- 
ment; and in the 13th century we find Rimini an inde- 
pendent commune waging war on the neighbouring cities. 
But throughout these times the main feature of its history 
is its alternate subjection to pope and emperor. And, 
weak as the sway of either was, it was strong enough to pre- 
vent any genuine local prosperity. During the continued 
struggle between church and empire, the withdrawal 
of the one was the signal for the other to advance, and 
these speedy mutations gave the commune no chance of 
achieving independence. This state of things went on 
until the rise of the despots, who, for similar reasons, were 
powerless to establish themselves on a firm and inde- 
pendent footing. Such indeed was the fate of ncarir 
every city of Romagna excepting Bologna. 

. In , ^ J ea , r 1216 Rimini ’ bein S worsted by Cesena, 
adopted the desperate plan of granting citizenship to two 

Sjfi"? °r tb ® P 0werM ^ Ialatesta tnhe, Giovanni and 
. falateata, for the sake of their aid and that of their 

IT S Thk famil nCe -°ll the tLe COndact oi tie 

fa ” ll y <5 UIC % struck root in the town and 

gave birth to future tyrants; for in 1237 Giovanni was 

named podestd, and this office was the first step ^4 

the sovereign power afterwards assumed by his descendants. 
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the head of the exiled n le Placed himself at 

Rimini. Then as S f ® Ue3fs and rest °red them to 
Italy, he quietly bided hSSeST ft*} in 

Angevms, again assumed fl£wSv“ ? e , de ® cent of the 
now had the upper hand Lr , the GueI ^, who 
peatedly elected podestH for w a , on S time. Being re- 

minL A or was he 


checked by Rome. Rope Boniface YllL was fully aware 
of the rights and traditional pretensions of the Holy See, 
but preferred to keep on good terms with one who had 
so largely contributed to the triumph of the Guelfs in 
Romagna; Accordingly lie not only left Malatesta un- 
molested, bat in 1299 conferred on him fresh honours 
and estates, so that his power went on increasing to the 
day of his death in 1312. 

Four sons had been born to Malatesta — Mnlatestino, 
Giovanni the Lame, Paolo the Handsome, and Pandolfo ; 
but only the oldest and youngest survived him. Giovanni 
the Lame ( Sciancato ), a man of a daring impetuosity only- 
equalled by his ugliness, had proved so useful a general to 
Giovanni da Poleuta of Ravenna as to win in reward the 
hand of that potentate’s beautiful daughter, known to 
history as Francesca da Rimini. But her heart had been 
won by the handsome Paolo, her brother-in-law ; and the 
two lovers, being surprised by Giovauni, were murdered 
by him on the spot (1 2S“>). This episode of the story of 
the Malatesta has been immortalized in Dante's Injcrno. 
Giovanni died in 1304. Thus in 1312 Mnlatestino became 
lord of Rimini, and on his decease in 1317 bequeathed 
the power to Iris brother Pandolfo. Even in his father's 
lifetime the new lord had helped to cxteiid the dominions 
of his house in Pesaro, Fano, Sinigagh'n, and Fossonihrone. 
He quickly perceived that, however willing Boniface YIII. 
might have been to tolerate tbe increased power of a 
chief who, like Malatesta da Yerrucchio, had rendered 
such excellent service to the Holy See, it could not he 
expected that the papacy would really sanction tlie estab- 
hshment of a strong and independent state in Romagna. 
Ho accordingly turned to the empire, and, siding with 
Lotus the Bavarian, won that monarch's favour for him- 
self and his sons, whom 1342 were appointed imperial 
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Pandoifo died in 1326, leaving two heirs, Malatesta and 
Galeotto. The former was nicknamed Guastnfamiglin, 
because, although qt first willing to let Iris brother share his 
power, he rid himself by violence and treachery of other 
Kinsmen who claimed their just rights to a portion of tlio 
state. , bus intent was to become sole lord and to aggrandize 
pr '“ CI Pf Jit y- . But reigning pope Innocent YI. 
despatched the temble Cardinal Albornoz to Romagna and 

4lnf S Spee , dlIy f d . Uced fire and sword. In 1305 the 
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condottiere, taking a prominent part in the Lombard wars 
following on the death of Galcazzo Maria Visconti, and 
held rule for some time in-Brescia and Bergamo. Ho 
left tlireo natural sons, who were declared legitimate by 
Popo Martin V. The eldest, Galeotto (1411-32), was an 
ascetic, gave little or no attention to public business, and, 
dying early, bequeathed the state to his brother Sigismondo 
Pandolfo. The third son, Novello Malatesta (1418-65), 
ruled over Cessna. 

Sigismondo (14 17-68) is the personage to whom Bimini 
owes its renown during the Renaissance, of which indcod 
he was one of the strangest and most original representa- 
tives. Ho was bora in Broscia, and when called to the 
succession, at the ago of fifteen, had already given proofs 
of valour in the field, Of a robust and handsome person, 
ho was a daring soldier and an astute politician. His 
knowledge of antiquity was so profound as to excite the 
admiration of all the learned men with whom he discoursed, 
oven when, as in the case of Pius II., they chanced to bo 
his personal enemies. A captain of renown and a skilful 
military engineer, ho was also a generous patron of the 
fine arts and of letters. To him is due the erection of 
the church of St Francis, or temple of the Malatesta, one 
of the rarest gems of tlio Renaissance and the greatest of 
Rimini’s treasures. Sigismondo devoted enormous sums 
of money and much time and care to this building, giving 
it so original a stamp and one so thoroughly expressive 
of his own mind and character that, to a great extent, it 
may be considered his work. But ho too was a man 
devoid of all faith and conscience, of all respect human 
or divine. Of so dissolute a life that, although married, 
ho had children by several mistresses at the same time, 
ho gave vent to all his passions with a ferocity that was 
bestial rather than human. And — as the crowning con- 
tradiction of liis strange nature — from his youth to the 
day of his death he romained tho devoted lover of the 
woman for whoso sake ho became a poet, whom ho finally 
made his wife, and whom lie exalted in every way, oven 
to the point of rendering her almost divine honours. 
Yet this love never availed to check his excesses. Tho 
blood in his veins resembled that of the Borgia; and 
of him, as of that iniquitous race, tradition lias added 
much to tho evil recorded by history, and truth and false- 
hood have been so subtly mingled that it is often diffi- 
cult, sometimes impossible, to distinguish tho one from 
the other. 

On assuming power in 1432 Sigismondo was already 
affianced to the daughter of Count Carmagnola, but when 
that famous leader was arraigned as a traitor by tliB 
Venetians, and ignominiously put to death, ho promptly 
withdrew from his engagement, under the pretext that it 
was impossible to marry tho child of a criminal. In fact 
ho aimed at a higher alliance, for he espoused Ginevra 
d’Esto, daughter of tho duke of Ferrara, and his entry into 
Rimini with his bride in 1431 was celebrated by splendid 
festivities. In 1437 a son was bora to him, hut died 
within tho year, and in 1440 tho young mother followed 
it to tho grave. Every one declared that she died by 
poison administered by her husband. This, however, was 
never proved. Tho duke of Ferrara remained his friend, 
nor is it known what motive Sigismondo could have for 
wishing to get rid of his wife. Two years afterwards ho 
married Polissena, dauglitor of tho famous condottiere 
Francesco Sforza, who in 1443 boro him a son named 
Galeotto Roberto. But by this timo ho was already madly 
in love with Isotta degli Atti, and this was tho passion 
that endured to his death. Tho lady succeeded in gaining 
an absolute ascendency over him, which increased with 
timo. She* bore him several children, hut this did not 
prevent his having others by different concubines. Nor 
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was this the sum of his excesses. Ho presently conceived 
a frantic passion for a Gorman lady, tho wife of a certain 
Borbona, who ropulsed his advances. Thereupon ho 
planned an ambuscade on the road to Fano in order 
to seize her by force. The lady arrived escorted by 
armed men, but Sigismondo attacked her so furiously that 
she was killed in the struggle, and it is said that ho then 
wreaked his lust on her corpse (19th December 1448). 
Such being tho nature of tho man, it is not astonishing 
that, as liis ardour for Isotta increased, ho should have 
little scruple in ridding himself of liis second wife. On 
the 1st Juno 1450 Polissena died by strangling, and on the 
30th of the same month Isotta’s offspring were legitimated 
by Nicholas V. 

• It is only just to record that, although Malatesta’s 
intrigue with Isotta had long been notorious to all, and he 
had never sought to conceal it, no one ever accused her of 
either direct or indirect complicity in her lover’s crimes. 
Isotta’s history, however, is a strange one, and opens up 
many curious questions. She was of noble birth and 
seems to have attracted Sigismondo’s notice as early as 
1438, for at tho ago of twenty lie produced verses of 
some morit in praise of lier charms. She was indeed 
widely celebrated for her beauty and intellect, culture, 
firmness, and prudonce ; and evon Popo Pius II. proclaimed 
her worthy to be greatly loved. When Sigismondo was 
absent she governed Rimini wisely and woll, and proved 
herself a match for tho statesmen with whom she had to 
deal. The leading poets of the court dedicated to her 
a collection of verses entitled Isotlmi , styled her their 
mistress and tho chosen of Apollo. Artists of renown 
perpetuated her features on canvas, on marble, and on 
many exquisite medals, one of which 1ms a closed book 
graven on tho reverse, with tho inscription “ Elcgice " in 
allusion to poems she was said to liavo written. Never- 
theless M. Yriarlo, in his well-known book on tho 
Malatesta and Rimini, asserts that there is documentary 
evidence to provo that Isotta was unablo to sign her own 
name. lie has arrived at this conclusion on tlio strength 
of certain documents found in tho archives of Siena. 
These consist mainly of two letters addressed to Malatesta 
in 1454, when he was encamped near Sienn, and both 
writton and signed by tho same hand. Tho first, signed 
Isotta, gives him news of his children, affectionately 
reproaches him with having betrayed her for tho daughter 
of one Messer Galeazzo, and winds up by saying that she 
cannot be happy until ho fulfils his often renewed promise, 
i.e., to make her his wife. The second, bearing the same 
date, is signed with the initials of another woman : “ Do 
la V. S. serva” (Your Highness’s servant) “S. do M.” — 
probably one of tho Malatesta. This correspondent says 
that she had already written to him that day, by command 
of Isotta, who had gone with her to see Messer Galeazzo’s 
daughter, aud freely vented iicr just indignation. Therefore 
M. Yriarto maintains that, had Isotta been able to write 
herself, she would not have employed another to speak of 
her love and jealousy and of tho desired mnrriago. Ho 
feels assured that Isotta must have been altogether 
illiterate, since evon tho signature was written by another. 1 
But, as tho second letter proves that Isotta went with 
her confidant to vent her rage on her rival, it is plain 
that she had no secrets from that friend. It is also 
possible that S. do M. (particularly if a Malatesta) had 

1 Tho two letters are elated respectively 20th and Zlst December ; 
but this must bo an error, inasmuch as tho second begins thus — 
“To-day Mndonnn Isotta made mo writo to yon.” Tho year is not 
given, but it must have been 1454, since it was then, as wo shall 
presently see, thnt tho Sienese seized tlio papers of their general 
Malatesta, who, aftor betraying them, had hastily fled from tlio camp. 
Tims these letters, and otiicr Malatcstian documents, camo to be pre- 
served among the archives of Siena where they are still to bo seen, 
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r | nmdeiit aimcaraucc of their marblo, their inscriptions in Greek and 

Isotta, and smoothers that have never been deciphered. But a moments 

i. n a a wK^tA I u ". „ * *-rs. d ocfriTr tnio nmftthpais. 


airciUiy xMiitt-ii IV «***• - - a j . rofR in the tlTSXCiiapeiuii AO wav 

of Rimini was of a brutally jealous nature. At any rate ^ nred rocords of t hcir triumphs and of their alleged 

♦1 ~ cnnrmrl letter solves the doubts suggested by the first- d t from Scipio Africnnus. Better worthy of notice is the third, 

the second letter solve® mo ao bS her Stotherfght, known as that of the Angels, on account of the 

>or is it at all surprising time xsoiia s , „. a3 3 S a n d "hildren can-ed on its pillam. it is nominally dedicated 

letters written and signed by another band, . A. nrchfm»cl Michael, whose statue is enshrined m it : but the 

hr no means an uncommon practice among the prince ' hBS t]|B e faCC 0 f Jsotta. the niling. deity of tin* portion of the 
and nobilities of her day. JAicrczia Borgia, for instance, ■ ol “ nrl| _ y wl . i l( , rc is the splendid and fantastic touib erected to 
frcMiicntlv did the same. It is besides simply incredible ■ lh} lildv dui .;„ s her life and previous to the death of Sigismondo s 

T lin o he Italian Renaissance, of Isotta* 8w:0T1 d wife. No monument , be it remarked, is mseJ over the 
that a woman oi uib imihh M to ws.i of Ginevra and Polissena. The urn of Isotta s sarco- 

>4is nrllnrr nnfl sllOllltl hfliVG D66H TlHQ^DlG t I P A , 1 1 a ... nnll lirniVO tllft inBmnntinti 


birth, standing, and reputation, should have been unable to 

Her marriage with Malatesta did not take place until . 
14. r i6; but of the ardent affection that had long bound 
them together there are stronger proofs than the lover s 
juvenile verses, or than even the children Isotta had borne 
to him. Vet, more than, all else, the temple of St Francis 
ba'ri served to transmit to posterity the history of their 
loves. Malatesta decided on building this remarkable 
church as a thankoffering for his safety during a danger- 
ous campaign undertaken for Pope Eugenius IV. about 
the j'car 1445. 

The first Stowe was laid in 14 46, and the work was carried on with 
so winch alacrity that mass was performed in it by the close of 1450. 
Sigtsmomlo entrusted tlic execution of liis plans to L. B. Alberti, 
who hud to encase in a shell of classic architecture a 13th-century 
Franciscan church. Tlic original edifice being left intact, it was 
a difficult question how to deal with tlio windows and the Gotluc 
arches of the interior. Alberti solved tlio problem with marvel- 
lous skill, blending the old architecture with tho new style of the 
Ilcnaissance, and giving it variety without destroying its unity of 
iffcct. 

Being eager to adorn his tomplo with tho most precious marbles, 
SieiMiiondo's veneration for antiquity did not prevent him from 
pillaging many valuable classical remains in Bimini, Ravenna, and 


uunut piuuu V* v- »*■ - ■ - — — — -- . . ,i ■ « . 

phagus is supported by two elephants, and beats tho inscription 
“D. Isott® Arimincnsi B. M. Sacrum, MCCCCL. The > D.,. 

has been generally interpreted as “Divas and the B. M. as 
“ Beat® Memorise.” But some, unwilling to credit such piofanity, 
allege that the letters stand for "Bon® Memori®. Nevertheless 
all who have seen the church must admit the improbability of simi- 
lar scruples. . . , 

TTrti wtmtok. Mtiste «m$lay«L on the interior ot tho church 
were under the direction of the proto-maestro Matteo de Pnsti, tho 
celebrated medallist And indeed the peculiar nnd fantastic 
character of the sculptures in this chapel frequently recalls the 
designs of his famous works. All this decoration is in strange con- 
trast with the grandly austere simplicity of the faqade and outer 
walls of the church. There no ornament disturbs the harmony of 
the lines. The frieze, beneath the cornice, reproducing the lovers’ 
initials and the Malatcstian cusigns, is in such very low relief that 
it only enhances the perfection of “ that music ” produced by tlm 
marvellous skill of Deo Battista Alberti. Also the colour or the 
stone, a soft crenmy white, odds to the general beauty of effect. 
And everything both witbin and without contributes to tho profane 
and pagan character which it was Sigismondo’s purpose to impress 
on the Christian church. On each of its outer walls are seven 
arched recesses, intended to contain the ashes of the first literati 
and scientists of his court. In the first, to the right, is the urn of 
the poet Basinio, one of his pensioners, in the second that of Giusto 
dc' Conti, author of some rhymes on the Bella Mano , while tho 
third boro tho more famous name of Gemistlius Pletho. This well- 


even in Greece. Such was the zeal with which Alberti pursued known Byzantine philosopher was tlic diffuser of Platonism in 
his task that the exterior of the little Rimini church is one of the Florence during the time of Cosimo do’ Medici, and had faith in 


finest and pnrest achievements or tho Renaissance, and surpasses tho revival of paganism. Returning to his own people, he had 
in beauty ami elegance nil tho rest of his works. But it is much died ill tho Morea. Sigisinondo, having gone there in command 
to be deplored that he should have left tho upper part of the of tho Venetian expedition against the Turks, exhumed the philo- 
fajadc unfinished. Alberti came to Rimini, made his design, saw sopher’s bones ns holy relics, and brought them to Rimini for 
the work begun, and then left it to be carried out by veiy skilful worthy sepulture in his Christian pantheon. All this is solemnly 
artists, on whom he impressed the necessity of faith fully preseiw- recorded in tlio inscription, which is dated 1465 . The fourth 


artists, on whom he impressed the necessity of faithfully presefv- recorded in tho inscription, which is dated 1465. The fourth 
ing its g-neral character so as “not to spoil that music.” sarcophagus avas that of Roberto Yaltnrio, the engineer, author of 

fho internal decorations, especially tho enormous quantity of De Be Militari, who had been Sigismondo’s minister and had aided 
wall ornaments, consisting chiefly of scrolls and bas-reliefs, were him in the construction of the castle of Rimini. The other unis on 
(•united by different sculptors under the personal direction of this side were placed bv Malatesta’s successors, and the nrehes on 


rucuted by different sculptors under tlic personal direction of this side were placed by Malatesta’s successors, and the arches on 
Malatesta, who, even when engaged in war, sent continual instnic- the left wall remained untenanted. 

lwr»w^nliri. Tr i 0rk ‘t . Ifc A 3 llitrif 1 " u , to S ivo an exi J ct i'lea of Sigismondo understood the science of fortification. Ho 
am-e with it. Tim vault was 'never finished%wl”stiU shows Its ^s also the first to discard the use of wooden bomb 
remgh beams and rafters. The eight sido chapels alono arc coin- shells, and substitute others cast m bronze. As a soldier 
plcte, and their pointed arches spring from Renaissaneo pilasters bis numerous campaigns had shown him to be possessed of 


,, . , .. ,, , - L-—0 - pilasters his numerous campaigns had shown him to be possessed of 

IZt of fruit : hrid ta. children! 8 ’ Sr ^ If* defects of % *«» captains 

divided into compartments encrusted with bas-reliefs *of various ^! S tlra0, began Ills military career m 1432 in the 
Mil jict.i and style®. IlvLiywlicrc — on tho balustrades closing fho Be rvicc of Eugenius IV. ; but, when this pope doubted his 
5 ,'i!^! , ’- I r iI c( ! Il ’ '* s « « the inhistm, (dong the walls, beneath good faith and transferred the command to another he 
S «"> Venetians against him, though at a later date 
of SigKinomlo and Isotta. This monogram is alternated with I’f *8®“ scrv ? d under l 11 ™- On the decease of Filippo 

till' Imrfnif nml nrme Af.l.i _ i ii mm .Mario Vie/mnti in T A A - _ • 1 ,1 i • * _ 


to theg nnr.calion of an unhallowed attachment Nature, science, 
‘‘fif ty were summoned to celebrate the tyrant's love for 
Veini CiLm °f ?? s of the compels represent Jupiter, 

z-Kllw’ ‘ AndVhe^;i 3 - n, l Dwnfl ,' t .°S c , th ? r ^ th thc signs of the 
in (Oiirh 'Ji.-iemnn i ar< ; derived, it appears, from a poem 

?,uJ' to A r°™ , tll0 .S° ds and tho si sns of the 

i-?r to his arms. The 


usual fashion, he made peace with the enemies of tho 
republic, and had to savo himself by flight from arrest 
ior his perfidy. It was then that the letters from Isotta 
were confiscated. After this he began scheming to hasten 
the coming of the Angevins, and took part in new and 
more hazardous campaigns against adversaries such as tlie 
duke of Urbino, Sforza of Milan, Piccinino, and, worst 


1?^ f -M"* »»d Diana reem to l.avc been mi^cstcTbv tho' ?°u° campaigns against adversaries such as tlie 

SKtaJSfc S k V f .? rb S°’ S!oim ot •*». and.wnnat 

d ^ ofboSnv am \ sc \ ench - ™ « A ^f? eso . P°P e .- , Pius H., his declared and 

b-ivr i.-.-n judged by somn writiws tifS Grecian ^nnccm^^* y ’ f ° 6 ' f ^ tl . s tlme Sigismondo had blundered; for 

w nc - co ' >H tlie ca use of Anjou avas hopelessly ruined in Italy. He 
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was therefore driven to make his submission to the pone 
but, again rebelling, was summoned to trial in Home (1460) 
before a tribunal of hostile cardinals. All the old charges 
against him were now revived and eagerly confirmed. Ho 
was pronounced guilty of rapine, incendiarism, incest, 
assassination, and heresy. The murder and violation of 
Borbona’s wife was brought up-; he was accused of having 
tortured his former preceptor, in revenge for punishments 
received m his youth, and of having killed three wives — 
although it seems that he had only two besides his ever- 
beloved T'Otta. who survived him.’ He was also scvcrelv 
b lamed for (be erection of a temple which, as the pope 
justly remarked, was better adapted for the worship of 
pagan demons than of the Christian God. Hor was it 
lot gotten how. when Pius II. had proclaimed a crusade 
against the infidels at the assembly at .Mantua. .Sirdsmmuln 
had secretly invited the Grand Turk to make -I descent 
upon Italy. Consequently he was sentenced to the depriva- 
tion of liis state (which was probably the main object 
of the trial), and to be burnt alive as a heretic. 

This sentence, however, could not easily be executed, 
and Sigismondo was only burnt in efiigy. But the pope 
marked the intensity of his hatred by causing the dummy 
to be carved and dressed with such life-like resemblance 
that lie was almost able to persuade himself that his hated 
enemy was really consumed in the flames. Mnlatesta | 
could afford to laugh at this farce, but he nevertheless 
prepared in haste for a desperate defence (1462). Ho 
knew that the bishop Vitcllesclvi, together with the duke of 
Urbino and his own brother Hovello Malatesta, lord of 
Cesena, were advancing against him in force ; and, being 
defeated by tbem at Plan di Murotta, ho was driven, to 
Rome in 1463 to again make submission to the pope. 
This time lie was stripped of all his possessions excepting 
the city of Rimini and a neighbouring cnstlc, but the 
sentence of excommunication was withdrawn. For, now 
that Mala testa’s power was crushed, the object of tho war 
was attained. _ Its continuance would have been inex- 
pedient, and might have too suddenly roused tho fears of 
the other potentates of Romagna, who were dll destined, 
sooner or later, to share the same fate. The once mighty 
tyrant of .Rimini found himself reduced to penury with 
a state chiefly composed of a 6inglo town. He there- 
fore took service with the Venetians, and in 1464 had the 
command of an expedition to tho Morca. Hero his 
movements were so hampered by the interference of the 
commissioners of tlio republic that, with all his valour, 
he could achieve no decisive success. In 146G lie was 
able to return to Rimini, for Pius II. was dead, and the 
new pope, Paul 13., was less hostile to him. Indeed tho 
latter offered to give him Spoleto and Foligno, taking 
Runini in exchange ; but Malatosta was so enraged by tho 
proposal that he went to Rome with a dagger concealed 
on his person, on purpose to kill tho pope. But, being 
forewarned, Paul received him with great "ceremony, and 
surrounded by cardinals prepared for defence ; whereupon 
Sigismondo. changed his mind, fell on his knees and im- 
plored forgiveness. His star had now set for ever. For 
sheer subsistence ho had to hire his sword to tho pope and 
quell petty rebellions with a handful of men. At last, his 
health failing, he returned to his family, and died in Rimini 
on the 7th October 1468, aged fifty-one years. 

He was succeeded, according to his desire, by Isotta 
and his son Sallustio. But there was an illegitimate 
elder son by another mother, named Roberto Malatesta, a 
valiant and unscrupulous soldier. Befriended by tho 
pope, this man undertook to conquer Rimini for the Holy 
See, but came there to further his own ends instead 
(20th October 1469), and, while feigning a desire to share 
the government with Isotta and her son. resolved, Booner 


oi later, to seize it for himself. This aroused the" pope’s 
wrath, and Roberto instantly prepared for defence. Find- 
ing an ally in the duke of Urbino, whose ej'es were now 
opened to the aggressive policy of the church, he was 
able to repulse its forces. Paul II. died soon after, and was 
succeeded by Sixtus TV . Roberto’s position was now more 
secure, and in order to strengthen his recent alliance lie 
betrothed himself to the daughter of the duke of Urbino. 
The next step was to dispose of his rival kindred. On tho 
. 8th August 1470 Isotta’s son was found murdered in a 
well belonging to the Mnrcheselli family : and a blood- 
; stained sword, placed in their courtyard by Roberto, 

, made it appear as though they had been guilt v of the 
, crime. Towards the end of the same year Isotta died 
: also, apparently of a slow fever, bill really, it was believed, 

. by poison. Another of her sons. Valerio, born in ]45,"(, 
still lived, but he was openly put to death by Roberto 
on a trumped-up charge of treusou. In 1475 the new 
tyrant celebrated his nuptials with the duke of Urbino’s 
dattghter, and, being again taken into favour by the pope, 
valiantly defended him in Rome against the attacks of 
the duke of Calabria, and died there in 1482 of the 
hardships endured in the war. His widow was left 
regent during the minority of liis son Pandolfo, who was 
nicknamed Pnndolfaccio on account of his evil nature. 
Directly he was of age, lie seized the reins of government 
by killing some relations who had plotted against him, and 
crushed another conspiracy in the same way. A daring 
soldier, lie distinguished himself at tlie battle of the Taro 
against the French : but his tjwanny made him hated by his 
subjects. In 1500, when Cesaro Borgia fell on Romagna 
with violence and fraud, this Malatesta shared the fate of 
other potty tyrants and had to fly for his life. After the 
fall of the Borgia lie returned, but, being bitterly detested 
by his people, decided to sell his rights to tho Venetians, who 
had long desired to possess Rimini, and who gave him in 
exchange the town of Cittadella, some ready money, and a 
pension for life. 

This arrangement was naturally disapproved by Rome, 
and especially by Julius II., who had already repeatedly 
vowed that, unless Venice restored the cities she had so 
unjustly seized — Cervia, Ravenna, and Rimini — he would 
turn tho world upside down to regain them. And he 
kept his word. For ho contrived the league of Cambray 
on purpose to ruin the Venetians, who were crushingly 
defeated in 1509. Thereupon the pope, having accom- 
plished his own ends, made alliance with the Venetians, 
who were now prostrate at his feet, and, with them, the 
Spaniards, and the Swiss, fought against the French at 
Ravenna in 1512. Here tho Froneh were victors, but 
owing to their heavy losses and the death of their renowned 
leader, Gaston dc Foix, were compelled to retreat. Thus 
Julius became master of Rimini and the other coveted 
lands. Malatesta made • more than one attempt to win 
back liis city, but always in vain, for his subjects preferred 
tho papal rule. He returned there for the last time while 
Marshal Bourbon was laying siege to Rome ; but in 1528 
Pope Clement VII. became definitive master of the town. 
Thus, after two hundred and fifty years, tlio sway of the 
Malatesta came to an end, and Pandolfo was reduced to 
beggary. In fact, wo find him petitioning the duke of Fer- 
rara for tlie gift of a couple of crowns and promising to ask 
for no more. He died in 1534, leaving a daughter and two 
sons in great poverty. The elder, Sigismondo, after various 
military adventures, died at Reggio d’Emiliain 1543; and 
Malatesta, the younger, went to fight in the Scotch and 
English wars, and was never heard of again. Sigismondo 
had left male heirs who made another attempt to regain 
Rimini in 1555, but Pope Paul IV. declared them deposed 
in perpetuity in punishment of Pnndolfnccio’s misdeeds. 
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Hie descendants « - 7 $ A* q oa u aa o were known i 

w er SrlSgl£o.Sktestl e, rb« riomentatvves of this ■ 

branch 


crystal or other hard stone, and perforated from end to end. 

A 'cord was passed through it, and it was i'orn on tlie 
trS Uke a bracelet. This way of vreanng the signet is 
Zl than once alluded to in the Old Testament (Gen. 
sxxvin IS, Revised Version, and Cant. viu. .6). 

^he Etruscans used very largely the gold swivel ring tow 
mounted with a scarab, a form of signet probably intro- nn^. 

: W from Egypt- Some found m Etruscan tombs have 
I real Egyptian scarabs with legible hieroglyphs, other*, 
work of Phoenician or native engravers, have 


“pS in the revolu- ! E^and”’ G^tlie 

SSiMSrtS I di™«. ^‘«?S-5*^25sSt2! 


of Italian independence. Although Rimini, like man} 
other i 

socialistic t — ., - , . c 

prosperity. It had in 1SS1 a population of 3i, 

being the centre of a 

taut? and is part of the province of Forlorn, cmoea j the Hellenic world, there 

in to the three districts of Cesena, Forli, and Eimim, h . j =' - * ^ Wft Wn no restriction of this sort. In some 

total population of 252,883 souls. Many small manufac- 
tures are carried on at Rimini, but agriculture is its 
principal resource, and its produce in com and wine is 
considerably in excess of the local consumption. Its sea- 
bathing establishment attracts many visitors during the 
summer months, and conduces to the prosperity of the 


-MSS ss ; 

appears to have been no restriction of this sort. In some 
of the numerous tombs of Ltrunft and lvertcb (Pan 
carcsujn) in the Cimmerian Bosphorus gold nogs of great 
magnificence have been discovered, apparently of the finest 
Greek workmanship. One from Etruria, now in the 
■n r ;rf e i. k formed bv two minutelv modelled 

months, and conduces to tnc prosperuy oi iuv ■. British Museum, J* icrnica oyi their naws hold 

town. Rimini also boasts a good public library of 28,000 hons whose bodies form the hoop, while their paws nom 
SEJ SSST 5^ MO SSS.? and it has a record ! the bezel, a scarab engraved with a lion of heraldic char- 
o ££££ thousand ancient MSS, . -ter. 


Mitharilia. — Moroni, Dtifmario di trudbimt s!oriee eeel(Si- 
asliea (vol. Ivii., «.r. Rimini”) ; Ch, Yriarte, Bimini: (In Con- 
deUitn ait XT. Slide : Biudes sur la UUrls ct la arts A la tour 
da Mlatesta (Paris, ISS2); Tonini, Storia di Bimini IB linin', 

1S4S-S2). < p - W 

RINDERPEST. See Mot.baix, toI. xvii p. 59. 

RING (Gr. laKrfXw, Lat. annulus). 1 At an early j 
period, when the art of writing was known to but very few, j 
it was commonly the custom for men to wear rings on 
which some distinguishing sign or badge was engrared 
(tnVjjfiov), so that by using it as a seal the .owner could 

give a proof of authenticity to letters or other documents. Lacediemoma. . . 

Thus, when some roval personage wished to delegate liis rings were worn by the bulk of the citizens. Ambassadors 
power to one of his officials, it was not unusual for him . were the first who were privileged to wear gold rings, jmd 
to hand over his signet ring, by means of which the full then only while performing some public duty. Next 
royal authority could be given to the written commands of senators, consuls, equites, and all the chief officers of state 
the subordinate. The enlarged part of a ring on which the j received the jus annuli aurei. One early Roman ring of 
device is engraved is called the “bezel,” the rest of it being i the highest historical interest still exists; it belonged to 
the “ hoop.” I Cornelius Sripio Barbatus, consul in 29S u.c., in whose 

igrptian The earliest existing rings are naturally those found in | sarcophagus, nowin the Vatican, it was found in 1780. 2 
,nTS - the tombs of ancient^ Egypt. The finest examples date I It is of plain rudely hammered gold, and is set with an 


found, some of which are among the finest existing speci- 
mens of Hellenic or Graco-Etruscan jewellery. Another 
remarkable specimen from an Etruscan tomb is of Etrusco- 
Latin work. The Loop of the ring is formed by two 
minute gold figures of Hercules and Juno Sospitj, the stone 
being set between their heads. Many of the Greek rings 
are of thin repousse gold, so as to make the most show for 
the least cost ; one fine example, early in date, has its hoop 
formed of two dolphins, holding a plain white stone. . 

The Romans appear to have imitated the simplicity of Roman 
Throughout the republic none but iron rings. 


rUa- 

:rs. 


from about the ISth to the 20th dynasty ; they are of pure 
gold, simple in design, very heavy and massive, and have 
usually the name and titles of the owner deeply sunk in 
hieroglyphic characters on an oblong gold bezel. Rings 
worn in Egypt by the poorer classes were made of less 
costly materials, snch as silver, bronze, glass, or pottery 
covered with a siliceous glaze and coloured brilliant blue 
or green with various copper oxides. Some of these had 
hieroglyphic inscriptions impressed while the clay was 
moist. Other examples have been found made of ivory, 
ambeT, and hard stones, such as carnelian. Another forin 
of ring used under the later dynasties of Egypt had a 
scarab in place of the bezel, and was mounted^ on a gold 
hoop which passed through the hole in the scarab and 
allowed it to revolve. 

In ancient Babylonia and Assyria finger rings do not 
appear to have been used. In those countries the signet 
took a Mctrat iorm, namely, that of a cylinder cut in 


Compare Geus, vol x. p. 131 


intaglio on sard of a figure of Victory, purely Roman in 
style, dating before 300 b.c. In the Augustan age many 
valuable collections of antique rings were made, and were 
frequently offered as gifts in (he temples of Rome. One 
of the largest and most valuable of the daciiiliolhecx was 
| dedicated in the temple of Apollo Palatums by Augustus's 
nephew Marcelius, who had formed the collection (Pliny, 
H. A”, xxx viL 5). The temple of Concord in the Forum 
contained another; among this latter collection was the 
celebrated ring of Polycrates, king of Samos, the story of 
which is told by Herodotus (see vol xix. p. 417); Pliny, 
however, doubts the authenticity of this relic (H. A’., 
xxxril 2). 

Different laws as to the wearing of rings existed during 
the empire : Tiberius made a large property qualification 
necessary for the wearing of gold rings ; Severus conceded 
the right to all Roman snldim; and later still all free 
citizens possessed the jus annuli auret\ silver rings being 

- This ring afterwards passed iuto the Beverley collection. 
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worn by freedmen and iron by slaves. Under Justinian 
even these restrictions passed away. 

In the 3d and 4th centuries Roman rings were made 
engraved with Christian symbols. Fig. 1 shows two silver 
rings of the latter part of the 4th century, 
winch were found in 1881 concealed in a 
hole in the pavement of a Roman villa at 
Fifehead Neville, Dorset, together with 
some coins of the same period. Both 
have the monogram of Christ, and one 
has a dove within an olive WTeath rudely 
cut on the silver bezel. These rings are 
of special interest, as Roman objects with 
any Christian device have very rarely r»c. i.— Roman sihet 
been found in Britain. ,1nss ' 

Celtic Large numbers of gold rings have been found in many 
rings. parts of Europe in the tombs of early Celtic races. They are 
usually of very pure gold, often penannular in form — with 
a slight break, that is, in the hoop so as to form a spring. 
They are often of gold wire formed into a sort of rope, or 
else a simple bar twisted in an ornamental way. Some of 
the quite plain penannular rings were used in the place 
of coined money. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the signet ring was a 
thing of great importance in religious, legal, commercial, 
and private matters. 

Episco- The episcopal ring 1 was solemnly conferred upon the 
pairings, newly made bishop together with his crozier, a special 
formula for this being inserted in the Pontifical. In the 
time of Innocent HI. (1194) this was ordered to be of 
pure gold mounted with a stone that was not engraved ; but 
this rule appears not to have been strictly kept. Owing 
to the custom of burying the episcopal ring in its owner’s 
coffin a gseat many fine examples still exist. Among the 
splendid collection of rings formed by the distinguished 
naturalist Edmund Waterton, and now in the South 
Kensington Museum, is a fine gold episcopal ring decorated 
with niello, and inscribed with the name of Alhstan, bishop 
of Sherborne from 824 to 867 (see fig. 2). 2 * In many cases 
an antique gem was mounted in the 
bishop’s ring, and often an inscrip- 
tion was added in the gold setting 
of the gem to give a Christian 
name to the pagan figure. The 
monks of Durham, for example, 
made an intaglio of Jupiter Serapis r,< ** BI ' hop 

into a portrait of St Oswald by 
adding the legend capvt s. oswaldi. In other cases the 
engraved gem appears to have been merely regarded as an 
ornament without meaning, as, for example, a magnificent 
gold ring found in the coffin of 
Self rid, bishop of Chichester (1125- 
1151), in which is mounted a Gnos- 
tic intaglio. Another in the Water- 
ton collection bears a Roman cameo 
in plasma of a female head in high 
relief ; the gold ring itself is of the 
12th century. More commonly the 
episcopal ring was set with a large 
sapphire, ruby, or other stone cut 
en cabochon , that is, without facets, 
and very magnificent in effect (see 
fig. 3). It was -worn over the bishop’s 
gloves, usually on the fore-finger of 
the right hand ; and this accounts for the large size of the 
hoop of these rings. In the 15th and 16th centuries 
bishops often wore three or four rings on the right hand 
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in addition to a large jewel which was fixed to the back 
of each glove. 

Cramp rings were much worn during the Middle Ages M 
as a preservative against cramp. They derived their rin L 
virtue from being blessed by the king ; a special form of 
service was used for this, and a large number of rings were 
consecrated at one time, usually when the sovereign 
touched patients for the king’s evil. 

Decade rings were not uncommon, especially in the 15tli r 
century; these u’ere so called from their having ten „ 
knobs along the hoop of the ring, and were used, after 
the manner of rosaries, to say nine aves and a paternoster. 

In some cases there are only nine knobs, the bezel of the 
ring being counted in, and taking the place of the gaude 
in a rosary. The bezel of these rings is usually engraved 
with a sacred monogram or word. 

Gemel or gimmel rings, from the Latin gemellus, a twin, C' 
were made with two hoops fitted together, and could be ri 
worn either together or singly ; they were common in the 
16 th and 17th centuries, and were much used as betrothal 
rings. 

Posy rings, 8 so called from the “ poesy ” or rhyme en- p 0b 
graved on them, were specially common in the same cen- *’ ■>, 
turies. The name posy ring does not occur earlier than 
the 16th century. A posy ring inscribed with “ love me 
and leave me not ” is mentioned by Shakespeare (Mer. of 
Ven., act v. sc. 1). The custom of inscribing rings with 
mottoes or words of good omen dates from a very early 
time. Greek and Roman rings exist w r itk words such as 
zhcaic, xaipe, kaah, or votis ineis Claudia vivas. In the 
Middle Ages many rings were inscribed with words of cabal- 
istic power, such as anam zapia, or Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar, the supposed names of the Magi. In the 17th 
century they were largely used as wedding rings, with such 
phrases as “love and obaye,” “tear God and love me,” 
or “ mulier viro subjecta esto.” 

In the same century memorial rings with a name and 
date of death were frequently made of very elaborate H 
form, enamelled in black and white ; a not unusual design 
was two skeletons bent along the hoop, and holding a 
coffin which formed the bezel. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries signet rings engraved 
with a badge or trademark were much used by merchants b 
and others ; these were not only used to form seals, but rin i 
the ring itself was often sent by a trusty bearer as the 
proof of the genuineness of a bill of demand. 4 At the same 
time private gentlemen used massive rings wholly of gold 
with their initials cut on the bezel, and a graceful knot 
of flowers twining round the letters. Of this kind is 
Shakespeare’s ring, now in the British Museum, which was 
found uear the church of Stratford ; on it is cut a cord 
arranged in loops between the letters IV and S. Other 
fine gold rings of this period have coats of arms or crests 
■with graceful lambrequins. 

Poison rings with a hollow' bezel were used in classical j ; 
times ; as, for example, that by which Hannibal killed ' „ 
himself, and the poison ring of Demosthenes. Pliny 
records that, after Crassus liad stolen the gold treasure 
from under the throne of Capitoline Jupiter, the guardian 
of the shrine, to escape torture, “ broke the gem of his ring 
in his mouth and died immediately.” The mediaeval 
audio della morte, supposed to be a Venetian invention, 
was actually used as an, easy method of murder. Among 
the elaborate ornaments of the bezel a hollow point made 
to work with a spring was concealed ; it communicated 
with a receptacle for poison in a cavity behind, in such a 

3 See 'Waterton, in Arch. Jour., xvi. p. 307. 

4 The celebrated ring given to Essex by Queen Elizabeth was meant 
to be used for a similar purpose. It is set with a fine cameo por- 
trait of Elizabeth cut in sardonyx, of Italian workmanship. 
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1 See a paper by Edm. Waterton, in Arch. Jour,, xx. p. 224. 

s See Niello (vol. xvii. p. 494) for a cut of another specimen of 

an early ring decorated in a similar way. 





Fig. S. — 13th-centuiy episco- 
pal ling of Italian noik- 
mnnstiip, of gold, act with 
a sapphire tn cahothon. 
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vav that tlie murderer could give the fatal scratch while 

Sing hSr^b li. wr‘, » ™ > roM,1> ' 

suggested by the poison fang of a snake. latino 

The so-called papal rings, of which mam exist dating 
from the 15th to the 17th centuries, appear to W 
been given by the popes to new-made cardinals. The) 
are vefy large thumb rings, usually of gilt bronze coarsel) 
worked! and set with a foiled piece of glass or crystal 
On the hoop is usually engraved the name and arm. of | 
the reigning pope, the bezel being without a -de ice. 
They are of little intrinMc value, but liiagnihcent m 

' .Another \»*rv large ami elaborate form Ot ring 1 .- that 
ihciI during the .Tcwi-li marriage service, l-'ine example.' i 
of the 16th and 17th centuries exist. In the place ot the 
bezel is a model, minutely worked in gold or base metal, 
of a building with high gabled roofs, and frequently 
movable weathercocks on the apex. This is a conven- 
tional representation of the temple at Jerusalem. 

Perhaps the most magnificent rings from the beauty of 
the workmanship of the hoop are those of which Benvenuto 
Cellini produced the finest examples. They are of gold, 
richly chased and modelled with caryatides or grotesque 
•figures, and are decorated with coloured enamels in a very 
skilful and elaborate way. Very fine jewels are sometimes 
set in these magnificent pieces of 16th-century jewellery. 

Thumb rings were commonly worn from the 14th to the 
17th century. FalstafE boasts that in his youth he was 
slender enough to “creep into any alderman's thumb 
ring” (Shakes., Hm. /F., PL /., act ii. sc. 4). 

The finest collections of rings formed in Britain have 
been those of Lord Londesborough, Edmund Waterton 
(now in the South Kensington Museum), and those still in 
the possession of Mr A. IV. Franks and Mr Drury 
Fortnum. 
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"others in the Archaeological Journal, 

RINGWORM. See Parasitism, vol. xviii. p. 269, and 
Skis Diseases. 

RIOBAMBA, or Royabamba, a town in the South- 
American republic of Ecuador, situated on the road from 
. Guayaquil to Quito in “a sand valley or plain of the 
great central highland of the Andes— Chimborazo, Car- 
guairazo, Tunguragua, and Altar all being visible from its 
plaza." The town has occupied its present site only since 
the close of the ISth century; in 1797 the old town, which 
lay about 12 miles to the west at Cajabamba, was com- 
pletely destroyed by a vast landslip (still recognizable) 
from Mount Cicalfa in one of the most terrific convulsions 
recorded even in that region of volcanic activity. Ruins 
still remain to show that Riobamba was a much larger 
and finer place then than at the present day. Though 
said to have 16,000 inhabitants, and to manufacture 
woollen gloves, sacking, and coverlets, the town is poorly 
mult and comparatively lifeless. J 

RIO DE JANEIRO (in full form Sao Sebastiao no 
■Rio de Janeiro, and colloquially shortened to Rio), the 

SS? A ° f ® razi . I > and 0ne of fte principal seaports of 
bouth America, is situated on the western side of one of 
the finest natural harbours in the world in 25° 54' 2V 
»- lat and 46’ 8’ 34" IV. long, (the position of the 
observatory). Along with its environs it is separated 

° f ? i0 de Janeiro (**»* chief Town is 

^uuidpio neutraX ^1“ «!{£ “Sf 

•looking; even the fashionable Rua do Ouvidor. thSis 


lined on both sides with handsome shops, is a mere alloy. 
The Rua Direita, or, as it is now called officially, Rua 
Primeiro de Mar$o, is the principal business street, and is 
■wide and pleasant. 

It runs from the 
gate of the royal 
palace (a building 
of small preten- 
sions) to the con- 
vent of SHo Bento, 
and contain'; the 
exchange, the j>n-;t 
ollice, and the 

cU'toin-hou^e. a- 

well as the impe- 
rial chapel (1761) 
and_ several other 
churches. The 
churches and mo- 
nastic buildings of 
Rio . de Janeiro 
number upwards of 
fifty, mostly built 
in the “Jesuit” Harbour or Rio do Janeiro. 

style, but striking from their size and the barbaric mag- 
nificence of their decorations, as well ns on account of 
their well-chosen sites. La Candellaria (17th century) is 
conspicuous from the height of its towers, and La Gloria 
crowns a beautiful eminence on the bay. The monaster}* 
of Sao Bento is reputed to be the wealthiest in the empire, 
with large possessions in laud and mines ; and its chapel 
is not unworthy of that reputation. Besides the famous 






Hio de Janeiro and Its Environs. 

hospital °f Dom Pedro IL, better known as La Miseri- 
cordia, -because built (1841) on ground belonging to the 
fraternity of that name, there are several smaller institu- 
te w® SaQlf ; ° laS r in and a ^rgo and liand- 

somelunaticasylum, founded m 1841 with funds obtained 
by sellmg titles of nobility at a fixed tariff,- occupies a good 
position m the Botafogo suburb. The military hospital is 
ex ? e °f?Z e establishment. Among the literary and 
scientific institutions of the city, the College Dom Pedro 
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II. (which is veil organized), national museum, institute 
of history, geography, and ethnology (1838), polytechnic 
•institute, nati'onal educational museum, polytechnic school, 
military, naval, and normal schools, lyceum of arts, musical 
conservatory, geographical society, and astronomical and 
meteorological observatory deserve special mention. The 
great national library owes its foundation to the bequest of 
Joao VL, and now numbers upwards of 120,000 volumes 
open to the public daily (see Libraries, vol. xiv. p. 530. 
where the lesser libraries arc also mentioned). One of 
the pleasant features of the city is the abundant supply 
of excellent water distributed to numerous stately fountains 
in the streets and public squares. The chief aqueduct, 
begun in the middle of the 17th century, starts at Tijueu, 
about 12 miles distant, and crosses the valley (740 feet 
wide and 90 feet deep) between Monte de Santa Theresa 
and Monte de Santo Antonio by a beautiful double tier 
of arches (erected in 1750), which form a striking feature j 
in some of the finest views of the city. Its entire length 
being covered in with stonework, the water is kept remark- 
ably cool. As the city has extended, other aqueducts of 
less architectural pretensions have had to be constructed ; 
and a good deal has been done by an English company 
in recent years to provide a proper system of sewers. 
The bay of Rio de Janeiro has been the subject of poetic 
panegyric ever since it was discovered ; and the traveller 
who comes to it after a voyage round the world seems as 
susceptible to its charm as if it were his first tropical 
experience. 1 The actual entrance, between Fort St Juan 
and Fort Santa Cruz, is 1700 yards wide. Within there 
are fifty square miles of anchorage, or even more for 
vessels of light draught, the bay having a width varying 
from 2 to 7 miles and stretching inland from the sea for 
16 miles. - Its coast-line, neglecting minor indentations, 
measures 60 miles. Such a sheet of water "would be 
beautiful anywhere ; but, when on all sides it is surrounded 
• by hills of the most varied contour, the beauty is enhanced 
a thousandfold. Its surface is broken by a large num- 
ber of islands — from the Ilha do Governador (6 miles 
•long and 2 broad ) population 2500) down to the little 
cluster of the Jerubahibas. 

Rio is tlio seat of the principal arsenal in the empire, ami most 
: of tho Brazilian cruisers have been built in its dockyards. Tlio 
roadstead for vessols of war is between Villegagnon Island, with 
its fort, and the islands at the north-east angle of the town called 
respectively Ilha das Cobras (Snake Island) and Illia dos Ratos 
(Rat Island). On the north side of Ilha das Cobras is the naval 
arsenal with two large docks. On Ilha das Euchadas (Coaling 
Island) there is. a fine commercial dock 385 feet long, on keel 
blocks, 45 feet vide at the entrance and 23 feet deep. Between 
1846” and 1855 the average number of vessels that cleared from the 
port of Rio was over 680 with an average total burden of 221,280 
tons. In 1867 1311 vessels (522,407 tons) entored and 1032 
(596,663 tons) cleared ; in 1883 1218 (1,220,330 -tons) entered and 
1067 cleaved, while, besides, the coasting trade was represented 
by 1414 vessels (454,739) entering. England has the greatest 
share of tho foreign shipping trade, Germany ranking next, and 
Franco third. How completely (in spito of tho fact that Santos 
and Rio Grande have become more independent) Rio do Janeiro 
is the commercial sis well as the political capital of Brazil is 
‘evident from the fact that the exports from Rio are on the average 
fully equal in value to those from the rest of Brazil ; for instance, 
the value of the exports from the' capital in 1859-60 was 
£5,933,850 out of £11.826,121 from the empire, in 1879-80 
£10,566,800 out of £18,928,635, and in 1881-82 £7,550,966 out of 

1 “This hay,” says Mr Galleugn, “is the very gate to a tropical 
•paradise. There is nowhere so bold a coast, such a picturesque cluster 
■of mountains, such a maze of inlets and outlets, such a burst of all- 
pervading vegetation. The city itself is like Limn or Buenos Ayres, 
a mere chess-board of shabby narrow streets. But the environs all 
round— the BotaTogo-Bay, the vale of Larangerias, the height of Tejnca, 
‘San Cristoval, Santa Teresa, and others .... may well challenge 
comparison with nnv of the loveliest localities of either hemisphere. 
Yon are bidden drive out to the Botanic Gardens (at Botarogo), but 
the whole road inland or along the water is nothing bnt a continuous 
garden.” 


£18,522,050. To this large total coffee hns long contributed 40-50 
per cent., and in 1880-81 (an exceptional year) the ratio rose to 86 
per cent. Though the coffee plant was not introduced till 1770, 
Brazil is the greatest coffee-producing country in the world, and Rio 
de Janeiro is consequently tho largest coffee-exporting city. The 
other exports of moment are brandy (in decreasing quantities), sugar, 
hides, diamonds, tapioca (mainly to France), tobacco and cigars, 
medicinal herbs, gold dust, and jaenranda, rosewood, and other 
timbers. The imports comprise cotton goods, machinery, pitch 
pine, and petroleum. Among the comparatively few local industries 
are the weaving of eolonml buckskins (by a German firm) and 
other woollen and half woollen stuffs, the extensive manufacture 
of artificial mineral water* and liquors, brewing, carriage-building, 
and bat-making. Rio de Janeiro is the terminus of the Dnnt Pedto 
II. Railway, and thus of nearly the whole railway M«lrin of the 
country : and it coiiimuntcatcN legttlatly hy steamer with Nitbeiolti 
on the" ot Iter side el' The bay. which is the terminus of another line. 
The population of the municipality of Rio de Janeiro was in 1850 
stated at 266,466, of which 205,906 were in the town proper ; hut 
this, like most of the earlier figures, appears to be an exaggeration, 
its the census in 1872 gave only 274,972, of which about 190,000 
were in the town and suburbs, the slaves numbering 48,939 and 
tho foreigners (mainly Germans, French, and Italians) 84,279. The 
Italian element has been rapidly increasing. The bulk of the 
population is Portuguese with a mixture of Negro blood. The 
native Indian races are scarcely represented. 

The annual rainfall at Rio de Janeiro is about 60_ inches, tho 
greatest precipitation taking place in February (12 inches), and 
the Jfast in Angust (tinder 1 inch). The monthly ranges of tem- 
perature for 1882 were — January 97°-68° , February 95°-68° ; March 
95°-69° ; April 87°-64° ; May* 84°-60° ; Jnne 82“-59 t ‘ ; July 85°- 
£9° ; August 98°-54°; September 80°-50°; October 92°-59“ ; Ko- 
rember 97°-59“ ; December 96°-62°. 

The hhyof Rio de Janeiro, the Kitlierohi or “Hidden "Water” 
of the natives, was first observed on 1st January (hence the name) 
by Alphonso de Souza, who supposed, as the Rio indicates, that he 
had discovered the month of a large river. How Villegagnon in 
1558 took possession of the island which now bears his name but 
was then called after his patron Coligny, and how his colony was 
destroyed by the Portuguese, hns been told in the article Bkazii, 
(vol. iv. p. 229). The city of Rio de Janeiro did not become the 
capital of tho viceroyalty till 1763, when Jose I. chose it in 
preference to Bahia because it was a better centre for defensive 
operations against the Spaniards. In 1711 it had been captured 
by Duguay-Trouin, who exacted 70,000 cruzados as ransom. It 
became the residence of the Portuguese royal family in 1808; in 
the same year its port was declared free to foreign trade ; and in 
the course of a short time it was made hy Dorn Joao YL tho seat 
of so many important institutions that Portugal became jealous at 
finding the relation between mother country and colony practically 
reversed. When Joiio YI. returned to Portugal and Pedro was 
declared emperor of Brazil in 1822, Rio de Janeiro naturally 
remained the capital of the new state. Ecclesiastically tlie_ city 
was at first (from tlio foundation of the church of Silo SebastiSo by 
Mendo de Sa in 1567) subject to the diocese of Bahia (San 
Salvador). It was made a suffragan bishopric of Bahia by papal 
bull of 19th July 1576 ; and when Baliia was by the bull of 16th 
November 1676 created tlio metropolitan archbishopric of Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro was (along with Pernambuco) declared a bishopric, 
the bishop's authority extending over the province of Espirito 
Snnto northwards anil southwards to tho Rio de la Plata (Rio da 
Trata). The first bishop relinquished his dignity without taking 
possession ; and tho second did not reach his diocese till 1682, 
when he made tho church of St Sebastian on the Castle Hill 
his cathedral. This distinction was in 1734 transferred to tlio 
Church of the Cross and in 1738 to that of the Rosary. A new 
cathedral was begun in 1749 by D. Frei Antonio do Desterro, but 
the works were discontinued on his death, and in 1840 the materials 
served for the military academy. 

See Jlilllet tlo Saint-Adolphc, Dicctnnario . . . . * Imp. da. Orastt, 

G. Gardiner Ti arete in the Interior of Brazil f 1810: Buimelstcr, Bet$e nor/ 
HrasUien, Berlin, 1853 ; IJerUcit H. Smith, Brazil, 1S80 ; C. F. run PeMen Lnernc, 
Brazil and Java, 18S3. * ’* ' 

RIO GRANDE (that is, “ Great River ” in both Spanish 
and Portuguese), a descriptive epithet which in a vast 
number of cases has become a proper name. (1) Bio 
Graote (or Rio Bravo) del Norte, which rises in the 
Rocky Mountains between the La Plata and San Juan 
ranges in the south-west of Colorado, has a total course of 
about 1800 miles, and forms for 1100 miles the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico, but owing to 
the shallowness of its ordinary current is navigable for 
steamers only to, Kingsbury’s Rapids, 450 miles from the 
sea. (2) Rio Grakde do Norte, or Potengi, or Potingi/ 
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which gives its Portuguese name to a northern province of 
Brazil, rises in the Serra dos Gririris-Novos, passes Natal, 
the capital of the province, and falls into the sea to the 
south of Sao Roque. (3) Rio Gkaxde do Sul, the out- 
let of the Lagoa dos Patos, wrongly supposed by the 
early explorers to be the mouth of a great river, gives its 
name to a city and province of Brazil (see below). (4) 
Rio (Jrxsue, a river of Western Africa, enters the sea 
opposite the Bissagos Archipelago (see Senegambia). 

RIO GRANDE DO SUL, or in full Sio Pedro do Rio 
Gkaxde do Sdl, a city of Brazil, in the province of the 
same name, near the mouth of the estuary of Rio Grande. 
Including the suburbs it is a place of from 30,000 to 
35,000 inhabitants (1SS0), with a considerable trade and 
various manufactures. The bar at the mouth of the 
“Rio” docs not admit vessels of full 10-feet draught j 
but dredgiDg operations undertaken by the Government in 
ISS2 are considerablyincreasing the depth. In 18S1-S4 
a railway was constructed from Rio Grande do Sul to 
Bage, 125 miles inland. The average annual value of the 
imports in the six official years ending June 30, 1SS2, 
was about £589,043, reckoning the miireis at 2s. In. 
1881 851 vessels (133,779 tons) crossed the bar inwards, 
and 555 (133,276) outwards. Among the foreign vessels 
the British are most numerous. The imports are very 
various, to supply the colonies of Germans, Italians, &e., 
settled throughout the province ; the exports on the other 
hand are mainly hides, skins, bones, hair, tallow, &c, 

Rio Gramie do Sul was a long time the chief town of the 
uuituucy of El Rei (which included both the present province of 
Rio Grande do Sul and that of Santa Cdtharina). It was first 
founded as an encampnieiitof Portuguese troops in 1737 on the south 
side of the Rio Grande. The settlement was removed toils present 
site by Gomes Freu-e d Andrade in 1745. The Spaniards occupied 
this part of tho country from 1763 to 1776. In 1807 the two 
districts of Sao Pedro and Santa Catliarina were united and erected 
in to a province with Sao Jose dc Porto Alegre for its chief town ■ 
and, though Bio Grande was declared a city in 1S09, Porto Alemv 
retained its even after the separation info two comarcas" in 
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of tho Renaissance period. Iitom trades in the products 
of Limagne— grain, wine, hemp, preserved fruits, and 
especially a conserve of apricots — and lias u tobacco manu- 
factory. 

Itiom [fiieomngus or Jtieomum of tho Romans) wns long tho rival 
of Clermont. Along with Auvergne it was seized Tor thc crown by 
Philip Augustus, and it was tho capital of this province under 
the uitkcs of Bern anil Bourbon, bitting thc tcligious wars it 
long held with the League. Its courts of law, always famous, nre 
associated with the memory of D’Aguesscau. 

RIONERO IN VOLTUKE, a city of Italy, in tho pro- 
vince of Potenza, 4 miles from Atella, is pleasantly situated 
at the foot of Monte Volturc, lias thc repute of being the 
best built, and best kept of thc towns of the Basilicata, and 
has long been distinguished by the industrious character 
of its inhabitants (11,383 in 1881). It does not seem to 
be older than the first half of the 17th century. In 1851 
it suffered severely from thc earthquake. 

RIOT is “an unlawful assembly which lias actually 
begun to execute the purpose for which it assembled by a 
breach of the peace and to thc terror of the public. A 
lawful assembly may become a riot if thc persons assembled 
form and proceed to execute an unlawful purpose to the 
terror of the people, although they had not that purpose 
when they assembled ” (Stephen, Dii/exl of the Criminal 
Laic, art. 73). The above is the definition of a riot at 
common law in England. The offence is the most grave 
kind of breach of the peace known to thc law, short of 
treason. In its previous stages it may be an nffrny, an un- 
lawful assembly, or a riot, according to circumstances, and 
it may, if carried far enough, become treason. An affmy 
is the fighting of two or more persons in the public street. 
An unlawful _ assembly is an assembly of three or more 
persons with intent to commit a crime by force or carry out 
a common purpose, lawful or unlawful, in such a wav as to 
give reasonable grounds for fearing a breach of the pence. 
A rout is an unlawful assembly which has made a motion 
towards the execution of its common purpose. If the 
unlawful assembly should begin to demolish a particular 
inclosure, that would be a riot; if it should proceed to 
pull down all mclosures, that would be treason. It was 
considered as early ns the 14tli century that the common 
5^®“*®,“ > n ® affi cient remedy against riot. In 1 3G0 the 
statute of 34 Edw. III. c. I gave jurisdiction to justices 
to restrain, arrest, and imprison rioters. In 1393 thc 
atute of 1/ Ric. II. c. S conferred similar powers on the 
sheriff and posge comttaim. Numerous other Acts extend- 
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and those who act under their authority from liability for • 
injuries caused thereby. Any prosecution for an offence 
against the Act must be commenced within twelve months 
after the offence. 

By 24 <fe 25 Viet. c. 97, § 11, it is a felony punishable 
with penal servitude for life for persons riotously and 
tumultuously assembled together to the disturbance of the 
public peace to unlawful^ and with force demolish or 
begin to demolish or pull down or destroy any building, 
public building, machinery, or mining plant. By § 12 it 
is a misdemeanour punishable with seven years’ penal ser- 
vitude to injure or damage such building, <fcc. A riotous 
assembly of three or more seamen unlawfully and with 
-force preventing, hindering, or obstructing the loading or 
unloading or the sailing or navigation of any vessel, or 
unlawfully and with force boarding any vessel with intent 
to do so, constitutes a misdemeanour punishable with 
twelve months’ liard labour, 33 Geo. IIL c. 07. In addi- 
tion to these Acts, there are others aimed at crimes of a 
somewhat similar nature, such as assembly for the purpose 
of smuggling, going armed in pursuit of game by night, 
forcible entry and detainer, political meetings in the city of 
Westminster, tumultuous petitioning, and unlawful drilling. 
For these offences see Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law , 
art. 76-82. 

It is the dutj* of a magistrate at the time of a riot to as<<cmblo 
subjects of the realm, whether civil or military, for the purpose of 
quelling a riot. In this duty he is aided by the common law, under 
which all subjects of the realm arc bound to assist on reasonable 
warning, and by various enactments enabling tlic authorities to call 
out the auxiliary and reserve forces for tlic suppression of riot, and 
to close public houses where a riot is apprehended. It is his duty to 
keep the peace ; if the peace he broken, honesty of intention will 
not avail him if he has been guilty of neglect of duty. The 
question is whether he did all that lie knew was in his power and 
which could be expected from a man of ordinary prudence, firm- 
ness, and nativity. The law as thus stated is gathered from the 
opinions of tlic judges on the trials of the lord mayor of London 
and the mayor of Bristol on indictments for neglect of duty at the 
time of the Gordon riots of 1780 and the Bristol riots in 1831. 1 In 
addition to his liability to an indictment at common law, a 
defaulting magistrate is subject under the provisions of 13 Hen. 
IV. c. 7 and 2 Hen. V. st 1, c. 8, to a penalty of £100 for every 
default, the default to be inquired of by commission under the 
great seal. A matter of interest is the extent of the protection 
afforded by the Iliot Act to soldiers acting under the commands of 
their officers. The soldier is at the same time a citizen, and the 
mere fact of his being a soldier is not sufficient to exonerate him 
from all responsibility. No case in which tlie question has called 
for decision seems to have arisen. It is the opinion of Mr Justico 
Stephen that a soldier would be protected by orders for which lie 
might reasonably believe his superior officer to have good grounds 
(History of the Criminal Laic, vol. i. 20G). On the other hand, lie 
would probably not be protected by an order plainly unnecessary, 
such as an order to fire into a crowd of women nnd children when 
no violence was observable. 

The civil Temody given to those whose property lias suffered by 
riot is of an exceptional character. The action is brought against 
the hundred in which' the riot took place. This liability of the 
hundred is a survival of the pre-Conquest obligation of the hundred 
and tithing to pursue and do justice on the thief : the hundred is 
supposed to guarantee the orderly conduct of its inhabitants, and 
is liable to damages for its failure to preserve order. The liability 
■ of the hundred in case of robbery was enacted as early as the 
Statute of Winchester, 13 Edw. I. st. 2. That and subsequent 
Acts were repealed by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 27, and their provisions 
were consolidated and amended by 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 31. Tlic Act 
gives a remedy against the hundred in the case of any church, 
chapel, house, machinery, &c., being “feloniously demolished, 
pulled down, or destroyed, wholly or in part, by any persons 
riotously and tumultuously assembled together.’’ A summary 
remedy is given for damage not exceeding £30. The remedy is 
extended to iujury to threshing machines by 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 
72. It lias been held that damage to a house will not entitle the 
owner to compensation from the hundred unless the intention of 
the rioters was to totally destroy the house. 

The Riot Act docs not extend to Ireland. But similar provisions 
are contained in the Act of the Irish Parliament of 27 Geo. III. c. 

1 Reports of these trials will be found in Carrington and Payne’s 
Reports, vol. v., p. 25-1. 
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15, as amended by 5 & C Viet. c. 28. An offence peculiar to 
Ireland and punishable with penal servitude for life under the 
provisions of the Acts above mentioned is the sending of a notice, 
letter, or message exciting or tending to excite a riot. The 
Prevention of Crimes Act, 1882, enabled summary proceedings to 
be taken against rioters. The Act was temporary only, expiring 
with the session of Parliament 1885. 

In Scotland a riot may be either rioting and mobbing or rioting 
and breach of the peace. The first is much the same as the riot of 
English law. “ Mobbing consists in the assembling of a number 
of people and their combining against order and peace to tlie alarm 
of the lieges” (Macdonald, Criminal Law, 180). The second 
offence occurs where concourse or a common purpose are wanting. 
Numerous Acts against riot and unlawful convocation were passed 
by tlie Scottish parliament at different times, beginning as early as 
1-157. The Riot Act (1 Geo. I.) applies to Scotland. The liability 
of the connty or burgh for destruction of property by riot is pro- 
vided for by the Riot Act and by several Acts of Parliament of tlie 
reign of George III. 

In the United States the law is based upon that of England. 
Ill some States there is a statutory proclamation for tlic dispersion 
of rioters in words almost identical with those of the British Riot 
Act. The city, town, or county, according to circumstances, is 
liable for the damage caused by rioters. In some cases a remedy 
over against the rioters is given by legislation. (J. W+.) 

RIPARIAN LAWS. By the law of England the 
property in the bed and water of a tidal river as high as 
the tide ebbs and flows 'at a medium spring tide is pre- 
sumed to be in tlie crown or a grantee of the crowm, 
generally the lord of a manor, and the bed and water of a 
non-tidal river are presnmed to belong to tlie person through 
whose land it flows, or, if it divide two properties, to the 
riparian proprietors, the rights of each extending to mid- 
stream (ad medium fihim aqua). In order to give 
riparian rights, the river must flow in a defined channel, 
or at least above ground. The diminution of underground 
water collected by percolation does not give a cause of 
action to the owner of the land in which it collects, though 
lie is entitled to have it unpolluted unless a right of pol- 
lution he gained against him by prescription. As a general 
rule a riparian proprietor, whether on a tidal or a non-tidal 
river, has full rights of user of his property. The most 
important limitations of these rights will be found under 
the headings Fisheries and Navigation Laws. In both 
these cases the rights of the riparian proprietors are subject 
to the intervening rights of other persons. These rights 
vary according as the river is navigable or not, or tidal or 
not. For instance, all the riparian proprietors might 
combine to divert a non-navigable river, though one alone 
could not do so as against the others, but no combination 
of riparian proprietors could defeat the right of the public 
to have a navigable river maintained undiverted. It is 
proposed in this place to consider shortly the rights 
enjoyed by, and the limitations imposed upon, riparian 
proprietors, in addition to those falling under the head of 
fishery or navigation. In these matters English law is in 
substantial accordance with the law of other countries, 
most of the rules being deduced from Roman law. Perhaps 
the main difference is that running water is in Roman law 
a res communis, like the air and the sea. In England, 
owing to the greater value of river water for manufacturing 
and other purposes, it cannot be said to be common property, 
even though it may be used for navigation. The effect of 
this difference is that certain rights, public in Roman law, 
such as mooring and unloading cargo, bathing and towing, 
are only acquirable by prescription or custom in England. 
A hut might lawfully be built on the shore of a tidal river 
by Roman law ; in England such a building would be a 
mere trespass. 

The principal rights enjoyed by riparian owners as such 
are the right of increase of property by means of alluvion 
and tlie right of use of the water. 

Alluvion is the gradual and imperceptible increase of land by 
deposit; a sudden ami violent changing of the course of a stream 
by a flood does not change tlie property. Tlie addition to property 
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l,v alluvion is o,ca--ionallv of considerable practical importance. 
lJ, rti t reign of Charles I. the estate of Lord Berkeley was increased 
l,v z<s <> acres left dry l.v the Severn. The land was claimed for the 
< rnvrn, but judgment was given in favour of Lord Berkeley. If a a 
island be formed in the stream, it belongs to the proprietor to 
whose land it is nearest; if it be exactly in mid-stream, )t belongs 
to the riparian proprietors equally. Tlie right of use of the water 
of a natural stream cannot be better described, than in the words 
of Lord Kingsdown “ By the general law applicable to running 
streams, every riparian proprietorhas a right to what may he called 
the ordinaTv’use of water flowing post his land,— for instance, to 
rite reasonable use of the water for domestic purposes and for his 
tattle, and this without regard to the effeet which such use may 
have in case of a deficiency upon proprietors, lower down the 
stream. But, further, he has a right to the use of it for any purpose, 
— what may be deemed the extraordinary use of it, provided he 
... ! — m -n. - 
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use of the water by other proprietors, and inflicts upon them a 
sensible injur}-," (Miner r. Gilmotir, 12 Jf core's Priry Council Cases, 
15<5). The tights of riparian proprietors where the flow of water 
is artificial rest on a different principle. As the artificial stream 
is made hy a person for his own benefit, any right of another 
person as a riparian proprietor does not arise at common law, as 
in the case of a natural, stream, but must be established by grant 
or prescription. The rights of a person not a riparian proprietor 
who rises land abutting on a river by the licence or grant of the 
riparian proprietor are not as fnll as though he were a riparian 
proprietor, for he cannot be imposed as a riparian proprietor upon 
tiie other proprietors without their consent. The effect of this 
appears to be that he is not entitled to sensibly affect tlit-ir rights, 
even by the ordinary as distinguished from the extraordinary 3 use 
or the water. J 

The limitations to which the right of the riparian proprietor is 
subject may be divided into those existing bv common right, those 
imposed for public purposes, and those established againSt him by 
crown grant or by custom or prescription. Under the fiist bead 
cornea the public right of navigation, of anchorage and fishery from 
boat3 (in tidal waters), and of taking shell-fish (and probably other 
fch except royal fish) on the shore of tidal waters as far as any 
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jaths, sluices, floodgates, ntilhlains, Ac., or poisoning fish is a crime 
under 24 k 25 Viet. c. {</. ■ 

Scotland . — The law of Scotland is in general accordance with that 
of England. One of the principal differences is that in Scotland, 
if a charter state that the sea is the boundary of a grant, the fore- 
shore is included in the grant, subject to tlie burden of crown 
rights for public purposes. Persous engaged in the herring fislicrv ■ 
off the coast of Scotland have, by 11 Geo, 111. c. 31, the right to 
use the shore for 100 yards from high-water mark for Inuiiiii" 
and drying nets, erecting huts, and ctirim; fish. Similar powers 
were given to those engaged in any white fish fishery by 29 Geo. 11. 
c. 23 ; but the section of the Act giving these powers was repealed 
by the Sea Fisheries Act, 186S. 

United States . — In the United States the common law of England 
was originally adopted, the State succeeding to the right of the 
crown. This was no doubt sufficient in the thirteen original 
States, where rivers of tbe largest size do not occur, but was not 

f snerallv followed in later times when it had become obvious that 
nglish'Iaw was insufficient to meet the case of the vast rivets and 
lakes of A'orth America. 11 In Pennsylvania, Xorth Carolina, South 
Carolina, Iowa, Mississippi, and Alabama, it has been determined 
that the common law does not prevail, and that the ownership of 
the bed or soil of all rivers navigable for any useful purpose of trade 
or agriculture, whether tidal or fresh water, is in the State" 
(Bonvier, Law Diet, s.v. “Hirer"). The supreme court of the 
United States in 1857 declared constitutional an Act of Congress of 
1845, extending the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States to 
all public navigable rivet's and lakes where commerce is carried on 
between different States or with foreign nations (The Propeller 
Genesee Chief v. Fitzhugli, 12 Howard's Deports, 443). The right • 
of eminent domain has been exercised to a much greater extent than 
in England in the acquisition of sites for mills under the powers of 
State legislation in encouragement of tmde. Such a course has 
never been neccssaiy in England (sec Angell, laic of Watercourses, 

§ 4i8). The law as to. subterranean water seems to be still 
unsettled. Some State decisions have recognized a public right to 
moor vessels and place cargo on the shore. (J. \V+ 1 
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teachers the greatest rabbi of Africa, and subsequently of 
the PeninsnJa, in the 11th and 12 th centuries, was born 
in 1013 at Kalat-Ibn-Hammad near Fez, and died at 
Lucena in 1103. His teachers were tlie great rabbins 
Kabbenu Kissim and Kabbemi Hananecl, both of Kairawnn 
(op. 1 Odd). Yhat IUshi ( ? .r.) was. to the Ashkenazic 
iupn was for the Sepharadic Jews , 2 not only a teacher of 
the deepest learning, but also one who made new paths 
altogether for the students of the Talmud. Otherwise 
these two great men differed widely from one another in 
theu activity. Bashi left tbe Babylonian Talmud, correc- 
tions of the text excepted (which he, however, confined to 
his own commentary, and by which his own disciples and 
publishers corrected the Talmud text), in its old state. 
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Talmud (see Kashi) Rashbam (q.v.) was utilized. Ripli 
was not only a great Talmudist, but also a man of tlie 
greatest magnanimity and highest morality, as may be 
seen from the following two facts. When 11. Yishak Ibn 
Albalia, who had been his bitterest enemy, lay at the 
point of death, he recommended his son to Ripli, who 
received him with the greatest kindness, and at once 
adopted him as son. 1 Again, when Ripli himself was at 
the point of death he recommended to the congregation 
of Lucena for successor, not his own learned and virtuous 
son Ya'alfob, but the yet more learned, though not more 
virtuous, R. Yoseph Ibn Migash, 2 who became the teacher 
of the teachers of Maimonides (q.v.). 

Although Ripli’s works which are known are only two, the 
editions of one of these and the commentaries thereon are very 
numerous ; we can only mention a few of them. 

I. UUckhoth Rob Al-phez. (1) With the Novelise oi Rabbenu 
Nissimb. Reuben, the Decisions of R. Mordekhai b. Hillel (see Kosh), 
the Novelise of one of the disciples of Rabbenu Yonah, the com- 
mentaries of R. Yelionnthau Hakkohen of Lunel and R. Yoseph 
Habibo (Constantinople, 1509, fol.). (2) The second edition we 
liave already mentioned. (8) With the Utricturcs by R. Zerahvah 
Hallevi (author of the’ Maor) and Ifaclimanidos’s defence called 
Milhamoth Adonai (see Ramban), &c. (Venice, 1552, fol.). Each 
subsequent edition contains additional matter. 

II. Ecsponsa, originally some, if not all of them, written in 
Arabic (Leghorn, 1781, and reprint, Vienna 1794, both in 4to). 

For more llteiatuie by and nn Ripli see Temirn De'im 111 the collection Turn- 
math Ytsharim. (S. M. S.-S.J 

RIPLEY, a well-built market town of Derbyshire, situ- 
ated near the river Derwent and tlie Cromford Canal, and 
on a branch liue of the Midland Railway 10 miles north 
of Derby and 10 south of Chesterfield. The principal 
public building is the market-hall erected in 1880. In 
the neighbourhood there are extensive collieries, and coke 
is largely manufactured. Besides the large concern of the 
Butterley Iron Company, which includes foundries, blast 
furnaces, and boiler works, the town possesses silk and 
cotton mills. The charter for the market was granted 
by Henry HL The population of the urban sanitary 
district (area 1211 acres) in 1871 was 5639, and in 1881 
it was 8087. 

RIPLEY, GEORGE (1802-1880), critic and man of 
letters, was born at Greenfield, in western Massachusetts, 
on October 3, 1802. He was educated at local schools and 
at Harvard College, where he took his degree in 1823, 
ranking first in his class, and then studying theology was 
in 1826 ordained pastor of a Unitarian church in Boston. 
Here Ms success as a thoughtful preacher was marked ; 
but in 1840 be resigned his charge, and he subsequently 
retired from the active ministry altogether. 

It was during those years that there grew up in New 
England that form of thought or philosophy known as 
Transcendentalism — a name, as Emerson said, “ given no- 
body knows by whom, or when it was applied.” Its 
growth was part of what Dr Holmes has termed the “ in- 
tellectual or, if we may call it so, spiritual revival ” which 
during the period from 1820 to 1840 was so strongly 
marked in the New England “churches, in politics, in 
philanthropy, in literature.” Ripley was prominent, if 
not the leader, in all practical manifestations of the 
movement; and it was by his earnestness and practical 
energy that certain of its more tangible results were 
directed. The first meeting of the Transcendental Club 
was held at his house iu September 1836. He was 
a founder and a chief supporter of the famous magazine 
The Dial, which was the organ of the school from 1840 
to 1844. Most important of all, however, he was the 
originator and conductor of an experiment which was the 
most interesting practical result of the thought and ten- 

1 See Sepher Hahkabbalah of Rabad II. (q.v.), 

* $eo JFfvmdah Genvznh (Kfinigsberg, 1856, 8vo), leaf 90% 


dencies of the time, — the foundation of “ The Brook Earn 
Association for Education and Agriculture.” This project, 
in the words of its originator, was intended “ to insure a 
more natural union between intellectual and manual labour 
than now exists ; to combine the thinker and the worker, 
as far as possible, in the same individual ; to guarantee 
the highest mental freedom by providing all with labour 
adapted to their tastes and talents, and securing to them 
the fruits of their industry ; to do away with the necessity 
of menial services by opening the benefits of education and 
the profits of labour to all ; and thus to prepare a society of 
liberal, intelligent, and cultivated persons whose relations 
with each other would permit a more simple and wholesome 
life than can be led amidst the pressure of our competitive 
institutions.” In short, its aim was to bring about the 
best conditions for an ideal civilization, reducing to a 
minimum the labour necessary for mere existence, and by 
this and by the simplicity of its social machinery saving 
the maximum of time for mental and spiritual education 
and development. At a time when Emerson could write 
to Carlyle, “ We are all a little wild here with numberless 
projects of social reform; not a reading man but has a 
draft of a new community in his waistcoat pocket,” — the 
Brook Farm project certainly did not appear as impossible 
a scheme as many others that were in the air. At all 
events it enlisted the co-operation of men whose subse- 
quent careers show them to have been something more than 
visionaries. The association bought a tract of land in 
West Roxbury, some ten miles from Boston, and with about 
twenty members actually began its enterprise in the 
summer of 1841. 

For three years the undertaking went on quietly and 
simply, subject to few outward troubles other than financial 
difficulties, the number of associates increasing to seventy 
or eighty. Pictures of the life they led have been preserved 
by many bauds. It was during this period that Haw- 
thorne had his short experience of Brook Farm, of which 
so many suggestions appear in the Blithedale Romance, 
though his preface to later editions effectually disposed of 
the idea — which gave him great pain — that he had either 
drawn his characters from persons there, or had meant 
to give any actual description of the colony. Emerson, 
though he refused in a kind and characteristic letter to 
join in the undertaking, and though he afterwards wrote 
of Brook Farm with not uncharitable humour as “ a per- 
petual picnic, a French Bevolution in small, an age of 
reason in a patty-pan,” yet spoke of the design as “noble 
and generous,” and among its founders were many of his 
near friends. 

In 1844 the growing need of a more scientific organiza- 
tion, and the influence which Fourier’s doctrines had 
gained in the minds of Ripley and many of his associates, 
combined to change the whole plan of the community. 
It was transformed, with the strong approval of all its chief 
members and the consent of the rest, into a Fourierist 
“phalanx” in 1845. There was an accession of new 
members, a momentary increase of prosperity, a brilliant 
new undertaking in the publication of a journal, The Har- 
binger, in which Ripley, Charles A. Dana, Francis G. 
Shaw, and John Dwight were the chief writers, and to 
which Lowell, Whittier, George William Curtis, Parke 
Godwin, Story, Channing, Higginson, Horace Greeley, and 
many more now and then contributed. But the individu- 
ality of the old Brook Farm was gone. The association 
was not rescued even from financial troubles by the 
change. With increasing difficulty it kept on till the 
■ spring of 1846, when a fire which destroyed its building 
or “ phalanstery ” brought losses which caused, or certainly 
gave the final ostensible reason for, its dissolution. Its 
failure Jeft Ripley poor and feeling keenly the defeat of 
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success of his life was achieved. He wrote lot i * 
iwdurin" the year of its continuance, but m 1849 he 
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^ ); ter arv editor. This position, which, through 

his steadiness, scholarly conservatism, and freedom from 
caprice as a critic, soon became one of great influence, he 
held until his death on July 4, lScO. _ 
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luting work that bears Ids name, was the Amen** 
lV-mt trader the editorship of Biplev mid Charles A ; JJana in 18 d/ , 
{fftet edition was finished in ISM, under tl.etitlc of the hew 
\ iiieneon Cildoiia rf/a—distingutslunj; it from its wily unpqit- 
u.t T£*£ p«d«e«or in" the field the snail fiunjMm 
^ men can't of nianv vears before, which Dr Francis Lieher had 
rdited and which had been largely an adaptation of Brockhaus s 
Vouversations-LezH'OTt. The new undertaking was upon a much 
iVer scale, and enlisted a great number of well-known contnbii- 
tnrX It proTed exceedingly i»pular ; and its commercial sneers 
led the publishers to undertake a complete revision of it ten years 
later— still under the same editors — the result of winch, mth tlic 
cropping or the word “new” from the title, was the Amtntan 

Citclopxdia now before the public. 

•piplers Lift, written by the Ber. O. B. FrolMnghm, form' one of the tolnmis 
of the series ‘American J/flt of Litters. (E. 1. 0.) 

RIPON, a cathedral city and borough in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, is situated at the confluence of the 
Ure with the Laver and the Shell, and on the Great 
Northern Railway, 22 miles north-west of York and 11 
north of Harrogate. The Ure is crossed by a fine bridge 
of 9 arches. The streets are for the most part narrow and 
irregular, and, although most of the houses are compara- 
tively modern, some of them still retain the picturesque 
gables characteristic of earlier times. In the spacious 
market-place there is a modern cross, erected in 1781 . The 
cathedral, although not ranking among those of the first 
class, is celebrated for its fine proportions, and is of great 
interest from the various styles of architecture which it 
includes. Its entire length from east to west is 266 feet, 
the length of the transepts 130 feet, and the width of the 
nave and aisles 87 feet. Besides a large square central 
tower, there are two western towers. The cathedral was 
founded on the mins of St Wilfrid’s abbey about 680 a.d. 
in the reign of Egfrid, but of this Saxon building nothing 
now remains except the crypt, called St Wilfrid’s Needle. 
The present building was begun by Archbishop Roger 
(1154-81), and to this Transition period belong the tran- 
septs and portions of the choir. The western front and 
towers, fine specimens of Early English, were probably the 
tvork of Archbishop Gray (1215-55), and about the close 
of the century the eastern portion of the choir was rebuilt 
in the Decorated style. The nave and portions of the 
central tower were rebuilt towards the close of the 15th 
century in the Perpendicular style. The whole building 
underwent renovation under the direction oE Sir G G 
Scott from 1862 to 1S7G at a cost of £40,000. There 
are a number of monuments of historical and antiquarian 
interest. The bishop’s palace, a modern building in the 
^xudor style, is situated in extensive grounds about a mile 
Kha® the town. The principal secular buildings are the 

S tbc public rooms, and the mechanics’ institution, 
several old chanties, including the hospital of St 
,baptist founded by the archbishop of York in 
Fiflflital of St Mary Magdalene for women founded 

or Ufa? t T ? r V a - 1341 ’ and tlie of 

r Tin* time of Edward TV. Wan 


became so well known for its spurs that as true steel as 
Rinon rowels" became a current phrase; and both Ben 
Jcmson and Covenant refer to Ripon spurs m their verses.- 
K manufacture, with those of buttons and various kinds 
of hardware, continued to prosper till the beginning of the 
oresent century, when the rise of the mechanical industries 
Kflarge towns caused it to decline. The population 
of the borough J^area 1580 acres) in 1871 was 6806, and 

“iwtffcfirrt mentioned under the name of hihnjpum in con- 
11 e^n^thecsSlm.ent of a monastery in C60 by Abbjit Bata 
Hexio n wm j t was bestowed on St \\ llfnd, who 

Sovatal 4 the We of Northumbria. After the division of the 

bfehonric in 078, a see was erected at Rijon lhe city suffered 
seS in connexion with the incursions of the Danes and the 
Son of William the Conqueror, and was burnt by Robert Bruce 
uitmumut \Yn«- it for ft time oceu- 



in 1643 It was nrst represented «m — — - - - -- 

Edward I. It lost one of its two members m 1868, and ceased to 
be separately represented in 18S5. Surrounding the town is an 
extensive district called the liberty of Ripqn, over which the arcli- 
bishop of York, at one time excreked special jurisdiction not yet 
altogether annulled. The present bishopric dates from 1836. 

R1PPERDA, Johx William, Bakox (1680-1737), a 
political adventurer, was born of noble parents in the 
province of Groningen in the Netherlands, in 1680, and 
was educated iu the college of the Jesuits at Cologne. 
Shortly after leaving the college he married a Protestant, 
and assumed the Protestant creed. In 1715 he was sent 
by the states on an embassy to Spain. Having gained 
the favour of Philip V., he resigned the office of Dutch 
ambassador, became a penitent convert to the Catholic 
faith, and took up his permanent residence in Madrid. 
He made use of every influence to advance himself .to 
the first position at court, and if possible to supplant 
Alberoni, who, provoked by his intrigues, deprived him of 
his pension and estate. After the fall of Alberoni he suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself with the queen, Elizabeth of. 
Parma. Returning from an embassy to Vienna in 1725, 
he pretended to the queen that lie had effected her 
favourite scheme of betrothing her son Don Carlos to the 
eldest archduchess. His immediate elevation to a duke- 
dom and to the office of prime minister compelled him to 
persist in this imposture. Lie was hacked up by lie; 
the nation was impoverished to furnish him with hush- 
money ; and he continued to try every bungling shift until, 
in May 1726, he was deprived of his offices, and sent a 
prisoner to Segovia. Making his escape after two years’ 
imprisonment, he went to England. His hopes of in- 
fluence there having been overthrown by the treaty of 
Soville in 1729, he finally collected bis property and set 
sail for Holland, arriving at The Hague in November 1731. 
Thence he sailed to Morocco, where he was welcomed by 
the emperor Muley Abdallah, and, becoming a Moham- 
medan, was placed at the head of the administration of 
the country. But his royal patron was soon driven from 
the throne, and he himself was glad to escape with his head 
to Tetuan, where he could find no better employment for. 
his restless spirit than that 'of asserting himself to he the 
last and greatest of the prophets. He died at Tetuan 
towards the end of 1737. 

See istoria del Daquc de Jtipcrdd (2d el, Madrid, 3700); 

Memoirs of the Dukcde Bippcrda (2d el, London, 1740); Moore, 

d c ? , mi i””/ the Luke of JRipncrda, and Marquis of 

Pombal (2d ed., London, 1S14). 

RIPUARIAN LAW. See Salic Law. 
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RIST, Johakn (1607-1667), German hymn-writer, was 
. rn i at ^ ten f en in Holstein on March 8, 1607, and cdu- 
t & i Hamburg, Bremen, Leyden, Utrecht, and Leipsic. 
in 1 o3d he became a preacher at Wedel on the Elbe, and 
there he died on 31st August 1667 (see Htmjts, vol. xil 
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EITSCHL 


• EITSCHL, Friedrich Wilhelm (1806-1876), an 
eminent German scholar, was born in 1806 in Thuringia. 
His family, in which culture and poverty were hereditary, 
were Protestants who had immigrated several generations 
earlier from Bohemia. Ritselil was fortunate in his school 
training, at a time when the great reform in the higher 
schools of Prussia' had not yet been thoroughly carried 
out. His chief teacher, Spitzner, a pupil of Gottfried 
Hermann, divined the boy’s genius and allowed it free 
growth, applying only so much either of stimulus or of 
restraint as was absolutely needful. After a wasted year 
at the university of Leipsic, where Hermann stood at the 
zenith of his fame, Ritschl passed in 1826 to Halle. Here 
he came under the powerful influence of Reisig, a 3 r oung 
“Hermannianer ” with exceptional talent, a fascinating 
personal it}', and a rare gift for instilling into his pupils 
his own ardour for classical study. The great controversy 
between the “Realists ” and Che “Verbalists” was then 
at its height, and Ritschl naturally sided with Hermann 
against Bocckh. The early death of Ileisig in 1828 did 
not sever Ritschl from Halle, where he brilliantly attained 
the doctorate, and in 1829 became privat-docent, in 1862 
an extraordinary professor. He began his professorial 
career with a great reputation and brilliant success, but 
soon hearers fell away, and the pinch of poverty compelled 
his removal to Breslau, where he reached the rank of 
“ ordinary ” professor in 1834, and held other offices. The 
great event of Ritschl’s life was a sojourn of nearly a year 
in Italy (1836-37), spent in libraries and museums, and 
more particularly in the laborious examination of the 
Ambrosian palimpsest of Plautus at Milan. From this 
journey Ritschl’s whole temperament and intellect received 
a new and richer colouring, and the remainder of his life 
was largely occupied in working out the material then 
gathered and the ideas then conceived. Bonn, whither he 
removed on his marriage in 1839, and where lie remained 
for twenty-six years, was the great scene of his activity 
both as scholar and as teacher. The philological seminary 
which he controlled, although nominally only joint director 
with Welcker, became a veritable offidna Utterarum, a 
kind of Isocratcan school of classical study; in it were 
trained many of the foremost scholars of the last forty 
years. The names of Georg Curtius, Ihne, Schleicher, 
Bernays, Ribbeck, Lorenz, Yalilen, Hiibner, Biichclor, Hel- 
big, Benndorf, Riese, Windiscli, Brugmann, who were his 
pupils either at Bonn or at Leipsic, attest his fame and 
power as a teacher. In 1854 Otto Jahn took the place 
of the venerable Wclclcer at Bonn, and after a time suc- 
ceeded in dividing with Ritschl the empire over the philo- 
logical school there. The two had been friends, but after 
gradual estrangement a violent dispute arose between 
them in 1865, which for many months divided into two 
hostile forces the universities and the press of Germany. 
Both sides were steeped in fault, but Ritschl undoubtedly 
received harsh treatment from the Prussian Government, 
and pressed his resignation. He renounced not only 
Bonn but Prussia, though strongly attached to his 
country, which he had often refused to leave when plied 
with advantageous offers. He accepted a call to Leipsic, 
where he died in harness in 1876. 

Ritsclil's character was strongly marked. The spirited element 
in him was powerful, and to some at times lie seemed, overbearing, 
but his nature was noblo at the core ; and, though intolerant of 
inefficiency and stupidity, he nover asserted his personal claims in 
any menu or potty way. Ho was warmly attached to family and 
friends, andyearnod continually after sympathy, yot he established 
real intimacy with only a few. Both at Breslau and at Bonn 3;c 
complained of isolation, which (though lie wns himself unconscious 
of the fact) was in part the natural fruit of his own superiority. 
The interests of his pupils were at all times dear, perhaps oven loo 
dear, in his eyes. He was far from being a dreamy scholar ; his 
talent for practical affaire would liavo secured him ominenee in 


almost any walk of life, and ho was credited with diplomatic 
finesse. That Ritschl had a great faculty for organization is shown 
liy his administration of the university library at Bonn, and by the 
eight years of labour which carried to success a work of infinite 
complexity, the famous Prison Lalinitatis Monumcnta, EpiyrapMca 
(Bonn, 1862). This volume presents in admirable facsimile, with 
prefatory notices and indexes, the Latin inscriptions from the 
earliest times to the end of the republic. It forms an intro- 
ductory volume to the Berlin Corpus Inscriptionum Lalimrum, 
the excellence of which is largely duo to the precept and example 
of Ritschl, though ho had no hand in the later volumes. 

In nil that lie did Ritschl exhibited rare genius combined with 
a precision unsurpassed. But to bring out to the full his great 
powers the zest of discovery was indispensable. When ho was on 
tlio track of a now idea, ho worked with a fiery energy which 
triumphed over his almost life-long physical weakness, and left him 
no peaeo till every difficulty was cleared away. But the toil of 
carrying his discoveries to their consequences ho was only too apt 
to leave to feebler hands than his own. Ho wns fertile, in great 
projects, and struck out tho main ideas which should guide them, 
hut one only did ho pursue to absolute completion, the Prison 
Lalinilalis Monumcnta, — precisely because, from the nature of this 
work, ho wns buoyed up from first to Inst by tho occurrence or tho 
expectation of novelty. Tho results of Ititschrs life are mainly 
gathered up in a long scries of monographs, for tho most part 
of the highest finish, and rich in ideas which liavo leavened the 
scholarship of tho timo. 

As a scholar, Ritselil was of tho lineage of Bentloy, to whom ho 
looked up, like Hermann, with fervent admiration. Ilis best efforts 
wero spent in studying the languages and literatures of Greece and 
Romo, rather than tho life of the Greeks and Romans. Ho was 
sometimes, but most unjustly, charged with taking a narrow view 
of “ Philologio.” That he keenly appreciated the importance of 
ancient institutions awl ancient art botli his published papers 
and tho records of his lectures amply testify. . Ho had in reality 
DO prejudice against any department of learning. He was evor 
anxious to discern precisely tho work for which eacii pupil was 
fitted, mid ho despatched many explorers into fields where he 
could not labour himself. Ritschl for tho .most part devoted 
himself to the study of ancient poetry, and in particular of the 
early Latin drama. This formod the centre lrom which liis 
investigations radiated. Starting from this ho ranged ovor the 
whole remains of pro-Cicoronian Latin, and not only analysed but 
augmented the sources from which our knowledge of it must 
coinc. Before Ritschl the acquaintance of scholars with early Lntin 
was so dim and restricted that it would perhaps be hardly an 
exaggeration to call him its real discoverer. 

To the world in general llitschl was best known as a student of 
Plautus. When ho began his studies, tho text of that author was 
like some ancient picturo, defaced alike by time and by much 
repainting. Ho cleared away tho accretions of ages, and by efforts 
of tliat real genius which goes hand in hand with labour, brought 
to light many of the tivo features of tho original. It. is infinitely 
to bo regretted that Ritschl’s results wero never combined to. form 
that monumental edition of Plautus of which ho dreamed in liis 
earlier life. For one such palace from tho master builder’s hand 
wo could well have sacrificed some of tho abundant matorinl which 
lio left For punier architects to handle. Ritschl’s examination of 
the Plautino MSS. was both laborious and brilliant, and greatly 
oxtended tho knowledge or Plautus and of the ancient, Latin dramn. 
Of this two striking examples may be cited. By tlio aid of the 
Ambrosian palimpsest ho recovered tho name T. Maccins Plautus, 
for tho vulgato M. Aecius, and proved it correct by strong extraneous 
arguments. On tlio margin of tlio Palatine MSS. the marks 0 and 
DV continually recur, and had been variously explained. Ritschl 
proved that they meant “ Canticum ” and “ Divcrbium, and lienee 
showed tlinlin the Roman comedy only the conversations in iambic 
senarii were not intended for the singing voice. Thus was brought 
into strong relief a fact without which there can be no trao appre- 
ciation of Plautus, viz., that liis plays wero connc oporns rather 


tbnn comic dramas. , , . , , . , . . 

In conjectural criticism Ritschl was inferior not only to Ins great 
predecessors but to somo of his contemporaries. Ills emendations, 
do not ofton present that perfect wedding of art and fortune which 
wo see in the best work of Mmlvig or Cobcl. Ills imagination was 
in this field (but in this field only) hampored by erudition nnd Ins 
judgment was unconsciously warded by the desire to film in ins 
text illustrations of his discoveries. His remedies were often need- 
lessly violent. But still a fair proportion of liis textual labours 
has stood the test of time, nnd ho forged the weapons which are 
destined to conquer for us tho true text or Plautus; so far as an 
envious fate permits. Ritselil rendered immenso servico by his 
study of PJnutine metres, a field in which little advance lmd been 
rondo Biiiec the timo of Bentley. In this matter Ritschl was 
nided by an accomplishment rare (as bo himself lamented) in 
Germany— the art of writing Latin verse. 

In spite of the incompleteness, on many sides, of his work, 
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Ritschl mast he assigned a place in the history of learning among 
a very select few. His studies are presented principally m liis 
Opuscula collected partly before and partly since his death. The 
Trimmmus (twice edited) was the only specimen of his contem- 
plated edition of Plautns which he completed. The edition has 
been continoed by some of his pupils — Goetz, Loewe, and others— 
and is still (1885) in progress. 

The fact* ol MtsehVs life may te beat learned from the elaborale Mognphy by 
Otto Rili beck (Leljwjc, 18/9). An fntereslinc and discriminating estimate of 
Hitachi's work Is that by Lneian Moeller (lierlin, 1877). (J. S. IS.) 

RITSOH, Joseph (I752-1S03), was the most militant and 
ill-tempered, and at the same time one of the most learned 
and accurate, of the antiquaries of the I8th century. Born 
at Stockton-on-Tees, of a Westmoreland yeoman family, 
in 1752, he was bred to the law, and settled in London 
as a conveyancer at the age of twenty-two. Already he 
had shown eccentricity of temper, had become a fierce 
apostle of vegetarianism, and a zealous student of anti- 
quities. His first notable publication was in 1782, an attack 
on Warton’s History of English Poetry. The fierce and 
insulting tone of his Observations, in which Warton was 
treated as a showy pretender, and charged with cheating 
and lying to cover his ignorance, made, a great sensation 
in literary circles. In nearly all the small points with 
which he dealt Ritson was in the right, and his corrections 
have since been adopted, but the unjustly bitter language 
of his criticisms roused great anger at the time, much, it 
would appear, to Ritson’s delight. In the following year 
Johnson and Steevens were assailed in the same uncere- 
monious fashion for their text of Shakespeare. Bishop 
Percy was nest subjected to a furious onslaught in the 
preface to a collection of Ancient Songs (printed 1787 
dated 1/90, published 1792). The only thing that can 
be said in extenuation of Ritson’s unmatchable acrimony 
is that he spared no pains himself to ensure accuracy in 
the texts of old songs, ballads, and metrical romances that 
he edited. His collection of the Robin Hood ballads is 
perhaps his greatest single achievement. Scott, wlo 
admired his industry and accuracy in spite of his temper 
was almost the only man who could get on with him. On 
one occasion, when he called in Scott’s absence, he spoke 
so rudely to Mm Scott that Leyden, who wai present 
threatened to thraw his neck” and throw him out of the 
window. _ Spelling was one of his eccentricities, his own 
name bemg an example: Ritson is short pronunciation 
for Richardson. He died in 1803 ,0U 
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their father’s death, remained their special guardian and. 
instructor at Sclinepfentbal, and in his letters to their 
mother every little detail of their mental development is 
affectionately recorded. The Salzmann system was practi- 
cally that of Rousseau : conformity to natural law and en- 
lightenment were its watchwords; great attention was given 
to practical life ; and the modern languages were carefully 
taught to the complete exclusion of Latin and Greek. In 
1787 Gutsmuths reports about Carl that, “while not much 
of a hand at making money [trading with counters for coin 
was a regular branch of the Schnepfcntlial education], he 
draws better maps than the biggest boys, and is making 
great strides towards becoming a professor of geography.” 
When his school days were drawing to a close his future 
course was determined in a curious way by an introduction 
to Bethmann Holhvcg, a banker in Frankfort, It was 
arranged that Ritter should become tutor to Holhveg’s 
children, but that in the meantime lie should attend the 
university at bis patron’s expense. In October 1790 lie 
accordingly bade adieu to Scbnepfentlial, and Ms next two 
winters were spent at Halle, where he resided in tlio house, 
of Professor Isicniayer, then nt the height of his fame, and 
attended the lectures of Rudiger on statistics and science, 
Sprengel on European history, Meinert on scientific agri- 
culture, Ac. His duties as tutor in the Ilollweg family 
began at Frankfort in 1798 and continued for the next 
fifteen years. In one matter he went directly counter to 
the Salzmann theory: ho gave a large place to the study of 
the ancient classics, of which he had grown passionately 
fond. The years 1814-1 SI 9, which he spent nt Gottingen 
in order still to watch over the welfare of his pupils, were 
those in which lie began to devote himself exclusively to 
geographical inquiries. In accordance with a promise 
exacted by Pestnlozzi (with whom lie had become acquainted 
at l verdun on one of his many tutorial tours) lie had several 
years previously drawn up a manual of physical geography 
f ,n ? n y features of bis later work are to be traced, 
out (ho book was not published. lie now brought out his 
first masterpiece, Die Erdkmdt m VerMItniss :vr Xatur 
lc,! des Memchoi (Berlin, 2 vols., 181 7-18IS). 
In 18-0 he was called to be professor extraordinarius of 
history at Berlin, where shortly afterwards he began also to 

KK 011 v atlS !ra, a . t \ lie ? l51itai y college. He remained 
m this position till Ins death. 
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tious from his lectures nader tho titles Gachkhte der Erdkunde 
(1851), Allgemeine Erdkunde (1862), and Europa (1863). Several of 
liis works (e.g.; the “Palestine” volumes of Ms Erdkunde) have been 
translated into English. 

Sec Kramer, Car! Ritter, ein Lcbtnsbild (1804 and 1870, 2d ctL 1875); Gage, 
The life of Carl Ritter (Edinburgh, 1807); Guyot, Carl Ritter, an address to the 
American Oeogr. and Slat. Soe. (Piinceton, 18001; F. Marthe, “Was bodcutet 
Carl Ritter ftir die Geographic," in Zeitsch. der Oes.f. Erdt., Berlin, 1879. 

RIVAROL, Antoine de (17.53-1801), was born at 
Bagnols in Languedoc on the 26th June 1753, and died 
at Berlin on the 13th April 1801. It seems to be 
undisputed that his father was an innkeeper, but no 
researches have thrown any certain light on the question 
of his origin; later he assumed the title of Comte de 
Rivarol, and attributed himself to a noble family of Italian 
origin. His enemies declared that the family name was 
really Itiverot, and that, whether Italian or not, it had 
nothing whatever to do with countship. It is certain that 
he bore several names, and that when he was among the 
foremost defenders of aristocracy his claim to share in it 
was by no means allowed by his associates. He was well 
educated, and is said to have been admitted by the bishop 
of Uz&s to a theological seminary, then to have held a 
tutorship at Lyons under the name of Longchamps, then 
to have appeared in Paris under the further travesty of 
Chevalier de Parcieux with no better reason than that his 
mother was related to a man of science of that name. All 
this, however, is of very little consequence ; it is sufficient 
that he appeared in Paris in 1780 (just when the operation 
of liberal ideas was throwing society most freely open to 
men of letters), with youth, good address, fair knowledge, 
and a very unusual stock of wit and literary ability. After 
competing for and sometimes winning several of the aca- 
demic prizes then in greatest vogue, Rivarol distinguished 
himself in the year 1784 by a treatise Sur Vuniversaliti de 
la langue Frangaise (which shows, if not much learning, the 
utmost critical acumen and a very happy faculty of expres- 
sion), and by a translation of the Inferno, very free but of 
no small merit. The year before the Revolution broke out 
he, with some assistance from a man of similar but lesser 
talent, Champcenetz, compiled a lampoon entitled Petit 
Almanack de nos grands Hommes pour 1788, in which some 
writers of actual or future talent and a great many nobodies 
were ridiculed in the most pitiless manner. It made him 
many enemies, but scarcely more than his speeches in 
society had made. When the Revolution developed the 
importance of the press, Rivarol at once took up arms on 
the royalist side. The Journal Politique of Sabatier de 
Castres and the Actes des Apdtres of Peltier were the chief 
papers in which he wrote. But he emigrated early in 
June 1792, and established himself at Brussels, whence he 
removed successively to London, Hamburg, and Berlin. 
For ten years he occupied himself not too strenuously with 
political pamphlets and literary projects, receiving pensions 
for his services to the royalist cause: He had married an 
Englishwoman, but had quarrelled with her, and during 
his later years had for his companion a pretty but totally 
uneducated girl named Manette, to whom he addressed 
certain often-quoted verses which are nearly poetry. 
Rivarol’s genius, however, was essentially a genius of prose, 
though not a prosaic genius. No single work of his of 
any length has very great merit, and he is accordingly only 
known to posterity by volumes of “ beauties ” and selec- 
tions, composed of epigrammatic remarks, short passages of 
criticism, and the like. Rivarol could not tell an anecdote 
with quite the point of his contemporary and rival Cham- 
fort ; but he has had no rival in France except Piron, and 
none in England except Sydney Smith, in sharp isolated 
conversational sayings. These were mostly ill-natured, and 
in some cases the full appreciation of them demands a more 
considerable acquaintance with the facts and men of the 
time than most readers possess, The brilliancy of RivaroFs 
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phrase, however, can escape no one. Burke was hyperboli- 
cal, and not altogether happily hyperbolical, in calling him 
the Tacitus of the Revolution, because the description sug- 
gests a power of historical portrait painting which Rivarol 
did not possess.. But the expression no doubt really re- 
ferred to the detached phrases- which are so striking in 
Tacitus, and which Rivarol did in truth sometimes equal. 

The works of Rivard were published in five volumes by his friend 
Chenedolle (who has reported much remarkable conversation of hie 
in his last days) and Fayollo (Paris, 1805) ; but their perusal as a 
whole can only be recommended to the student of literature. 
Selections are frequent: that published by Do la Hays (Paris, 1858), 
with introductory matter by Sainte-Beuve and others, and that 
edited in 1862 by M. de Loseuro, may bo specified. Tho last- 
named editor published, in 1883, a study on Itivarol et la SociUi 
Franqaise, which is the fullest treatment of the subject. 

RIVE DE GIER, a town of France, in the department 
of Loire, situated 13 miles to the east-north-east of St 
Rtienne, on the Lyons Railway at the head of the canal 
of Givors on the Gier. The town, which is constantly 
enveloped in a dense cloud of smoke, and presents a dirty 
and unattractive appearance, is principally dependent on the 
coal industry, there being fifty pits in the basin of the Gier, 
with an annual output of over 19,000,000 bushels. There 
are twenty-two coke and lamp black furnaces, and five glass 
works, the products of which — coloured glass and so-called 
Nuremberg mirrors — are celebrated, on account of the 
fineness and purity of the sand found on the banks of the 
Rhone and the Safine. Mining machinery, railway plant, 
and coarse ironmongery are also manufactured, and there 
are iron and steel works. A large number of persons are 
also employed in winding and spinning silk and in tape- 
weaving. The population in 1881 was 15,760. 

Rive tie Gier is a place of some antiquity, as appears from remains 
of Gallo-Roman buildings, nud mosaics and coins found at various 
times. In the lltli century the canons of Lyons were its superiors. 

At a later period the town was surrounded by a wall and protected 
by a fortress, of which, however, hut few traces are visible. In the 
time of Henry IV. tho working of the mines had already given to 
the locality a measure of importance which has steadily increased. 

At one time it was feared that the coal basin, which was considered 
distinct from that of St Etienne, would soon be exhausted, hut 
it has now been proved that the two are in reality one, and that 
they have a long future before them. 

RIVER. See Geology, vol. x. p. 272-278. 

RIVER ENGINEERING. The improvement of rivers Plate V 
may be considered under two aspects, for rivers form the 
natural channels for conveying the surplus rainfall from the 
districts through which they pass to the sea, and they can 
also be utilized for the purposes of inland navigation. If 
a river, owing to the small section of its channel, or the 
slight inclination of its bed, is incapable of discharging the 
whole volume of water which drains into it in rainy seasons, 
the lands along its banks become flooded, frequently to the 
great detriment of the crops, and sometimes with disastrous 
results to life and property. If, on the other hand, a river 
is impeded by rapids, by shoals, or by a bar at its mouth, 
it is prevented from serving as a natural highway for the 
traffic of the district through which it flows. Accordingly 
the mitigation of floods and the regulation of rivers are 
the problems which have to be grappled with in the 
engineering of rivers. The first aims at remedying an 
existing evil, and the second deals with the development 
of the resources and trade of a country by the improve- 
ment of its water communications. 

Floods . — Floods are of two kinds, according to the nature Two 
of the country traversed by the rivers producing them. Tor- kinds of 
rential rivers, flowing over impermeable strata and having” 00 8> 
a rapid fall, rise rapidly after a heavy rainfall, and produce 
a high flood which quickly subsides. Gently flowing 
rivers on the contrary rise slowly, and do not attain the 
same height as torrential rivers ; but their floods subside ■ 
slowly, and consequently, though less high, rem&ip longer 
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on the land than torrential floods. The alleys, inor^v j 
of torrential rivers are steeper and less fertile than the 
alluvial plains of gently flowing rivers ; and, consequently, 
the liigh short floods of the former are less injurious than 
the long continuing lower floods of the latter. The long 
duration of a flood is also the more prejudicial, as some- 
times a flood remains long enough on the land for a^second 
flood to come down before the first has subsided, thereby 

producing an increased rise. . 

Floods are generally largest in the winter months, for, 
owing to the absence of evaporation, a much larger pro- 
portion of rainfall finds its way into the rivers at that 
period,* and the greatest floods occur when rain falls on 
melting snow. High floods, however, sometimes occur in 
the summer after an exceptionally heavy rainfall; and* 
they are necessarily far more injurious at that time of the 
year, devastating the crops on the land which they 

inundate. . , 

Causes Floods are due to the inadequacy of the river channel 
of floods, to carry off the water poured into it within a gi ven period. 
The bed of a river, being formed and maintained by its 
stream, is merely adequate to carry the ordinary dis- 
charge. Large floods occur at too distant intervals to 
scour a sufficient channel for their passage, and conse- 
quently they overflow the banks and inundate the adjacent 
districts. Other causes, moreover, tend to aggravate this 
evil. 

A river carries dijwn a large amount of solid matter 
which has been either ground from the mountain rocks by 
glaciers, washed from the land by the inflowing streams, 
or thrown into it as refuse from towns and manufactories. 
This material tends to settle in the channel wherever the 
current is checked, and consequently raises its bed and 
impedes the flow of the stream. Moreover, a river flow- 
ing through a plain gradually increases its serpentine 
course, thereby diminishing its fall and reducing its velo- 
city. Accordingly tbe tendency of rivers is to deteriorate , 
when left to themselves ; and the discharging capacity of 
their channels becomes less, whilst the extension of subsoil 
drainage causes the rain to flow more rapidly and com- 
pletely into the river upon whose basin it falls. 

The available fall of the river is frequently diminished 
by the erection of fixed weirs across the channel, at various 
places, for the purpose of forming a head of water for mills, 
or of providing still-water navigation. These weirs are 
generally constructed with high sills, and of inadequate 
width ; and where flood openings closed by draw-doors 
are adopted the doors are frequently not fully raised till 
a flood lias actually arrived. These weirs consequently 
not merely reduce the discharging capacity of the channel 
by diminishing the available fall of the water surface, but 
also actually restrict the section of the channel. Tbe 
result is that floods occur more frequently, rise higher 
and remain on the land for a longer period 
Extent Prevention of Floods— The entire prevention of floods 
Tendon. Cn * ai ‘ a Iar S er expenditure thau the results would 

justify. In most cases, the prevention of summer floods 
and the mitigation of winter floods would suffice; for 
whilst summer floods are always very injurious, winter 
floods prove sometimes beneficial in depositing the mud 
which they bnng down provided they do not remain very 
ml 1 ?? ■ and - 0 ccasionally , however, where large 

l?n C l°ll°^ - VlnS C T try a J e e3C l )0sed t0 inundation, and 
Portions of towns- are below the flood 

the Protection so as to 
ventedormi j* l,r ^ e ^™ e ^ ll0 ^ n i > y O ^ri c b floods may be pre- 
( 1 ) Mpl(% 


channel ; by the formation of straight cuts, which reduce 
its length, and consequently increase its fall ; by dredging 
away shoals, and thus rendering the fall of its bed more 
uniform ; and by removing obstacles to its flow at weirs. 

The channels of tlie English Fen rivers have been enlarged 
and straightened, and additional straight drains have been 
excavated for tbe more effectual drainage of the low-lying 
Fea country. Catchwater drains have also been formed 
to collect the rainfall of the higher lands and convey it 
into the river lower down, thus gaining a better fall than 
could be obtained if the upland waters were allowed to 
flow down to the low lands, besides relieving tbe low 
lands of this additional discharge. 

Straight cuts are very useful when tlie Fall is slight and 
the velocity of flow is consequently small ; but thej* are not 
so suitable for more rapid streams, and, besides modifying 
the flow, and thus tending to produce shoals below, their 
straight course is liable to be altered by the irregularities 
of the current, especially if joining a sharp bend above. 
The hanks in such cases need protection against erosion, 
which adds considerably to tbe cost of the works. Tlie 
improvement of the upper Mississippi by cut-offs lias not 
proved satisfactory ; and it has been found preferable to 
train the river by brushwood mattresses and dykes. 

Solid weirs across a river form serious impediments to’ 
its flow ; and draw-door or movable weirs should be pro- 
vided with adequate waterways, and sills level with the bed 
of the river. Old bridges, also, with wide piers and 
narrow arcbes retard the discharge of a river, and their 
rebuilding with wide openings would afford considerable 
relief. All obstacles in tbe river bed, such as weeds, 
fallen trees, and refuse, should be periodically removed ; 
and fish-traps at weirs should be discarded, as they- collect 
floating leaves and rubbish in their meshes and thus soon 
become entirely blocked up. 

(2) Embankment of Channel . — When it is essential tlmt 
the lands bordering a river should be absolutely protected 
from inundation, tbe enlargement of a river bed to an 
adequate extent for discharging the greatest floods would 
be too costly, especially when the fall is small ; and it 
becomes necessary to resort to the expedient of increasing 
the channel, above the surface of the ground, by forming 
embankments along each side. By making the banks with 
material excavated from the channel, the earthwork serves 
the double purpose of enlarging tbe river bed and forming 
a bank. A flood channel of considerable dimensions can 
be readily obtained by placing the embankments some 
distance back from the margin of the river, thus greatly 
enlarging the section when the waters rise above the level 
of the land, whilst leaving the natural river bed unaltered 
ini the ordinary flow. In some cases merely low embank- 
ments are constructed, which retain small floods but are 
submerged when large floods come down. Embankments, 
however, formed to secure tlie surrounding country from 
uiundation must be high enough to exceed the highest 
flood level of the river, strong enough to resist tlie pres- 
sure of the water at that level, and perfectly watertight. 
If water can percolate through the bank, a breach is 
readily formed ; and if a high bank is overtopped l»y the 
T1 , ve J" > rus ^ °f the stream over it soon destroys a portion 
o the embankment and produces a disastrous inuudation 
from the large volume of water suddenly liberated. The 
y “f of Lincolnshire, a large portion of Holland, the valley 
ot the lo, and large tracts of low-lying land bordering the 
Mississippi are protected by embankments. 

he defects in the system of embanking rivers are — that 
m the banks are liable to bo breached; that 
a,? .i* 8 are liable to be overtopped by unusually high 
floods; and that the muddy waters of the river in flood 
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deposit their sediment in the bed of the river, instead of 
spreading it over the adjacent land, and thus gradually 
■ raise the river bed and consequently the height of the 
floods. The remedies for these defects are strong high 
banks made of the best materials, and a periodical cleans- 
ing of the river bed. Neglect of these precautions has 
led to serious disasters. Large tracts in the Fens have 
been occasionally flooded by the bursting or overtopping 
of badly constructed banks. Numerous breaches have 
occurred in the embankments of the Po, resulting in the 
devastation of its valley ; and the flood level of the Po 
has been so much raised that it has been decided not to 
heighten the embankments for fear of occasioning still 
greater disasters. The gradual silting up of the river 
Theiss, near Szegedin, produced a rise in its flood level 
which led to the overtopping of the protecting embank- 
ment in 1879, and the formation of a breach; and the 
water thus set free destroyed a portion of Szegedin, and 
•inundated a tract of 200 square miles. The rise of the 
bed of some rivers in Japan, from the deposit of silt, has 
been followed up by the gradual raising of the embank- 
ments; and this system has been carried out to such a 
degree, and the accumulated deposit is so great, that some 
of these embanked rivers have their beds as much as forty 
feet above the level of the plains over which they flow. 
These high embankments necessarily require constant 
attention; and any failure is attended with serious in- 
undations. They serve as a warning against the extensive 
raising of embankments to counteract the silting up of 
a river. 

(3) Pimping . — When lands are very flat and low, lying 
sometimes actually below the general drainage level of the 
district and the waterlevel of the streams, it is impossible 
for rivers to perform their ordinary function of draining 
the land by gravitation. It is necessary in such cases to 
create an artificial fall by pumping the drainage waters up 
so as to be discharged into the adjacent streams. This 
method has the advantage of ensuring the effectual drain- 
age of the lands, provided adequate pumping power is 
supplied ; but it forms an additional tax on the land, as 
steam has to be applied to do what is under ordinary con- 
ditions effected by nature, and the land has also to be 
surrounded by banks. 

This system has been adopted for the drainage of the 
Haarlem Mcer reclamation, and also for the lands re- 
claimed from Lake Y in the construction of the Amster- 
dam ship canaL The drainage of the Fens is, in several 
instances, supplemented by pumping; and a portion of 
the Witham basin has been secured against floods by this 
means. 

Flood The formation of large reservoirs in river valleys has 
storage been proposed for storing the surplus waters till a flood 
vcrirs ^ as su k s ided. A reservoir has indeed been formed, by 

constructing a high masonry dam across a narrow gorge 
of the Furens valley, which both supplies the town of St 
Etienne with water and preserves it from inundation. It 
is also proposed to prevent the floods of the river Chagres 
from interfering with the Panama Canal, by impounding 
its flood waters in an extensive reservoir to be formed by 
building a high dam across a suitable point of its valley. 
In these cases, . however, the deep valleys with their 
narrow gorges are peculiarly well adapted for the forma- 
tion of reservoirs having a considerable capacity,- whereas 
most river valleys are unsuitable for reservoirs, and the 
construction of the long lengths of the banks that would 
be required would entail a very large expenditure, so that 
this system could only have a very restricted application. 
Gmializa- Improvements of the Tipper Portions of Jtivers . — Most 
tion of a vivers are not suitable by nature for navigation in their 
river \ non-tidal portion, or, in the case of tideless rivers, at 


a considerable distance from their mouths, as the fall of 
their bed increases towards their source, and they gene- 
rally present irregularities in depth and flow, with occa- 
sional sharp bends. Even where the depth is adequate, an 
irregular or rapid flow offers a great obstacle to up-stream 
traffic. Moreover, the fall of the waterlevel in dry seasons 
would often make a river too shallow for navigation. 
Accordingly, whilst improving the worst bends and remov- 
ing shoals, it is frequently necessary to retain the water, 
when the flow is small, so as to maintain a sufficient depth. 

This is accomplished by dividing the river into a series of 
sections or reaches, and. pounding up the water at the end 
of each reach by means of a dam or weir. 

Formerly rivers used to be penned in by a series off" ■ 
stanches near shoal places, which held up the water, and, 
when several boats were collected in the pool above a 
stanch, it was suddenly opened, and the sudden rush of 
water floated the boats over the shallows below. This 
primitive method of navigation, termed flashing, was 
formerly practised on the Thames and the Severn, and 
also on some of the rapidly flowing rivers in France, such 
as the Yonne. The stanches on the Severn were removed 
in 1 842 ; but a few still exist across the Thames above 
Oxford, where the barge navigation follows a lateral canal. 

These stanches, consisting of beams swung across the river 
and supporting a series of spars and paddles, were easily 
removed in flood time or for the passage of boats. The 
stanches on the Yonne, which were more recently erected, 
were of a more elaborate description, known as needle 
weirs, and are still retained as weirs for holding up the 
water, though the process of flashing lias been discon- 
tinued. 

As the demands of navigation increased, these primitive Intro’ 
methods proved inadequate, and, moreover, they were, tio “ of 
quite unsuited for up-stream traffic. Accordingly weirs ’ 
were substituted for stanches, to hold up the water in 
each reach ; and locks were constructed, in suitable side 
channels, for enabling vessels to be passed from one reach 
to the next with little loss of water, and with equal facility 
either up or down. Rivers have been thus converted into 
still-water navigations, with level reaches forming a series 
of steps, having a fall at each lock, in place of the natural 
inclination of the river bed ; so that the up-river traffic is 
in a great measure relieved from the serious hindrance of 
an opposing current. In order that the water held back 
by the weir may be retained within the channel, it is 
necessary to raise the banks on each side for some distance 
above the weir ; and, as the gradual rise in the river bed 
towards the upper end of the reach reduces the depth, it 
’is necessary to deepen the river along the upper portion of 
the reach to secure a uniform draught of water. A river 
is thus practically converted into a canal, with this sole 
difference that it has still to discharge the drainage -waters 
of its basin. This primary object of rivers, to which 
indeed they owe their existence, was in many instances 
somewhat overlooked when rivers were utilized for naviga- 
tion ; and weirs appear to have been often regarded merely 
as dams for retaining the water, rather than as regulators 
of its flow. 

Weirs. —Locks have been already considered in the article on 
Canals (q.v .) ; so that it wifi suffice here to describe briefly the 
different forms of weirs, which are essentially river works. 

Weirs have been divided into three classes, namely, overfall 
weirs, draw-door weirs, and movable weirs. 1 

Overfall ll r cirs . — An overfall weir is a solid barrier placed across C . ■ 
a stream for the purpose of raising the waterlevel (Plate V. fig. I s ), weirs, 
and only affords an outlet for the discharge of the river when the 
water rises above its crest. The waterlevel of the river is thus per- 
manently raised, not merely in dry seasons, hut also in flood time, 


1 L. F, Vernon-Harcourt, Rivers and Canals, p. 112, 
s The fig. references in the present article all indicate Plate V. 
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and its fall is correspondingly reseed. AccordrnglT. tlie te 
charging capacity of a river is materially diminished by the erection 
of overfall weirs; and this is only partially remedied by the 
deep enin g ot the channel for navigation, especially as deposit more 
readily accumulates in the lower part of a reach, owing to _tne 
reduction in Telocity of the enreent by the conversion of the river 
into level reaches. * Endeavours have been made to alienate this 
defect by placing the weir in a wide place on the river, and at an 
an"le to the cross section of the channel, thereby increasing the 
length of its sill, and conseqnently the dischaige_ over it fof any 
definite height of the river (fig. 2). The gain in lengthy of an 
oblinne weir is somewhat neutralized by the weir not being at 
ri"ht angles to the direction of the current ; and, even if the cross 
section of the channel above the sill of the weir i3 as large as the 
average section of the river bed, the change in shape, and the small 
hydraulic radius of the section over the weir, check the discharge 
of the stream. _ ; 

Draic-door IFeirs.—ln order to afford a freer flow than is attain- 
able with the best-designed overfall weir, draw-door weirs are 
sometimes adopted, which, serve equally well to retain the water 
above during drv weather, and provide a large opening for the 
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of 18 feet, has been dosed by a sort of wooden hinged shutter 
which spans the interval of 3j’fcet between each frame, and can be 
rolled up from the bottom and removed when the weir is to bo 

°^A series of similar hinged shutters are designed to close double 
intervals between the frames, about 7 feet wide, of the frame weir in 
pro "toss at Poses, the next weir above Martot weir which is at the 
boundary of the tidal Seine above Rouen. Poses weir has a form 
unite distinct from all frame weirs hitherto constructed, for its 


quite distinct from all frame weirs .. — , ... — 

vertical frames are suspended froiff an overhead girder, and rest 
against a sill at the bottom when down, but can be raised entirely 
out of water into a horizontal position when the weir is open. Tbo 
girders carry a foot bridge, from which the frames and hinged 
shutters are raised and lowered, nnd rest on masonry' piers dividing 
the river into seven bays, the two navigable passes being 3DG.J feet 
and the five shallower passes 99 feet wide. The girders spanning 
the two navigable passes leave a clear headway oflTi-Jcet above 
the navigable high water, whilst the rest of the girders are merely 

Aaa4 1av.iI T1ii\ f*tt tVvo tt'flir i c 1R funf TllC 


wnilst tfle overfall weir regulates the now in dry weathef^ xni 
draw-door weir provides for its more rapid discharge in flood time, i 
The relief, however, afforded by draw-door weirs depends entirely j 
on the opening they Tarnish ; they are rarely, if ever, made eqnal ■ 
In section fha rrt-or nlimriol nre/l tliaiw am remnllv mrca/1 * 

some feet 

much SUJ...... .v . ■ ...... i.o, .a tu ioi^m>, u, 

when the river has a small fall and low banks. 

A large oblique overfall and draw-door weir has been erecUd 
acrosa the Thames, by Hr Leach, at the limit of its tidal flow ot 
Teddington, haring a total length of 4S0 feet This W«'r is 
divided into four bays, the two aide bays being overfalls, whilst 
the two central bays, 1721 feet and 69 J feet wide respectively, are 
closed by large iron draw-doors sliding in grooves at the sides 
of strong iron frames supporting a foot bridge from which the doors 
are raised. The frames rest upon piles, and on the top of a rabble 
mound raised about a foot above low-tide level. 1 

The friction of large draw-doors against the grooves, in being 
^ , - 15 considerable when there is a head of water on one side ; 

bat this has been much reduced by Hr F. Stoney, in a large Weir 
m Brazil, by making the doors, 20 feet in width, bear on each side 
against a row or free rollers suspended in the grooves. 2 
.Voeabh ll'cirs. Although draw-door weirs afTonl a much freer 

i^ rg \ £ °l*i. rK 'f r tha ", overfa11 Me vertical frames or 

F” “Jr?? 1 * the doom slide offer more or less impediment to the 
S i. avoided by movable weirs, which, whilst 
f ^ e ® clent m retaining the water when raised, can be entirely 
time”** ° r remove<i 50 as to Ieare thc channel quite open in flood- 

ar , e t v?f s of T n } le Keits which, have been regularly 
adopted abroad, whilst other forms have been occasionallv triei 

Sd tb° mo5 ^ eite asi r ely used are the frame or needle weir 
ou the JW WheKaS the dn!m «* has been orf^Sed 

bamer was always comnosed »f, „ij n 1 • reCent 'l “e 

1834 ; and tOl llaln fe ar ^ erected across the Yonne in 
this form The needle °“ th * Saine bdow ^ ^ere of 

twc«iwiy from ?^ nei r b l ^2 «ch needle 

disconnected from the rest bvunt^ 6 -° f the end frames is then 
connecting bars, the and ^thdrawing the 

taVe^ np. and th? fnm* \ I' 01 ? 00 the foot bridge is 

by chains on‘ *to , af ap^u of C thewi n8£d , a l fte M tom ' * 
are similarly lowered in mmi!’ a , nd * be whole of the frames 
dear. The weir is dosed^SiT^’ leavu ?S, tlbe passage quite 
operations. ° m hy a precisely reverse series of 

one man, z UmUto'the bright hy 

™ ^otiy erected atPonAi S n”r m \ the W 

" r~ -?ILmez aeai Vernon, haring a height 


Tue earliest lurm ot shutter tear consisted ot a gate, or shatter, Suntt 
turning on a horizontal axis at the bottom, supported by a prop weir, 
when raised against thc stream, and falling flat on thc apron of the 

” J "" 4l '- — As considerable force would 

strong stream, a 

_ r D — - _ j , ...rich, rising with 

the stream and bcing.rctaincd by chains, relieves the pressure on 
the down-stream gate, and enables it to be readily raised and 
propped up. The waterlcrcl is then equalized on both sides of 
the upper gate, which is then lowered ; and the lower gate forms 
the actual weir, which can be opened by merely releasing thc prop. 

In India, where this form of shutter weir has been adopted on a 
laige scale, the strain on thc retaining chains was so great, when 
the upper shutter was raised in a strong enrrent to shut off' tho 
river from the irrigation canals, that hydraulic brakes have been 
substituted, by Hr Fouracres, for controlling the motion of tho 
up-stream shutters. A closed cylinder full of water is fixed on the 
apron of the weir above the upper shutter, in which a piston, 
attached to the upper side of tho shutter, is fitted. Directly tho 
current 'tends to lilt the shutter, the piston is drawn against the 
cushion of water in the cylinder, which controls its motion. Tho 
pressure of the piston forces thc water gradually out of some small 
onhees along the side of the cylinder, so that the piston is enabled 
to travel slowly along the cylinder. In its progress, however, it 
passes by some of the orifices, whereby the rate of efflux of tho 
remaining water is reduced, and a greater resistance offered to tho 
motion of the piston. Whilst therefore the shutter in rising 
pres ents a greater surface to the stream, and consequently exerts a 
a P° a *he P«toji, the retarding force is similarly 
mcieared and the shutter rs thus gradually raised without any jar. 

L Bn) H? fshind weir, on the Tonne, the up-stream shutter 
has been dispensed with; and the shutter forming the weir is 
raised agnnut the stream by a piston working in a hydraulic press 

wfich Is^bareAd bB reW0Pe H” 5 * rora aa accumulator 

3® B ? b U nC3ns . °. f a tnr)ine worked by the fall of 

t r at tire neir. The weir is closed bv seven sliuttcts 111 feet 

Ser’ 1* ^minute” and tho 
TJL iZcU 5 P 6 Strcam 53 actua % obtained from tho 

shS in 2 ° f 5 Sh retreJ^ m ° Si c °^ monI - v ado P tcd « France is 

surest ijsr ' » vasssi ss « 

apron of the weh^- and the ° n 1 w trcs , sel hiu ff C(1 to th ° 
position by a wrought i L™ if huttW « nd trT ' se arc supported in 
feed on the am te^ F , re ? h ? s against a cast-iron shoo 
against a sill at the bottom '^ eir ls c ^? se ^> the shutter butts 
more or less opened from f ' s 'v. 5 ' wcir ho 

fastened to the ton 'an? ^t bndgo, by means of chains 
completely lowcred^ L,?^™ ° f . th « sl ™ tter /’ and ho 

shoe, when the nron fr«cr,i t m ,° ^ releasing the prop from its 

their fall king^emUrted Wid f v l - llat q ? on * he a l ,ron > 

supporting the foot brid«» °f the chains ; flic frames also 
lowered as in the ordinar^r^!^™” ftie can bo 

reinstating the foot bridpr^-^a'^u 1 '' ^- e ls rtised hy first 
the connected trestle an^vmwL RUi,ll S. t h e shntters, with. 

and props, by means of the chains. Each 
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slmttcr of the navigable pass at Port-Ji-l’Anglais is 3| feet wide, 
and rises 12J- feet above the sill of the weir. Smaller shutter 
weirs, of a similar form, are placed on the top of overfalls to 
regulato the discharge, being so adjusted that the shutters dip 
when the water attains a certain height above them. Sometimes 
the regulation of the flow is effected through the large shutters by 
means of small shutters fixed in their upper panels, called butterfly 
valves, which open spontaneously when the water rises abovo the 
required height. The smaller shutters on the overfalls are entirely 
lowered in flood-time, like tin? largo shutters, but, being un- 
provided with a foot-bridgo, they are raised by aid of boats on the 
approach of the dry season, The earlier shutters erected across the 
navigable passes were similarly raised ; but, though a foot bridge 
adds considerably to the cost of a shutter weir, it greatly facilitates 
its working. 

Tho navigable passes in French rivers, which are always closed 
either by framo or shutter weirs, serve for tho passago of vessels 
during floods when the looks are submerged. 

With the exception of the primitive movable stanches, there is 
only one example of a movable weir in England. This self-acting 
shutter weir has been erected across the Irwcll at Thostlcncst near 
Manchester ; and a section of it is given in fig. 6. Tho weir 
consists of a series of shutters turning on a central horizontal axis. 
When the weir is closed, each shutter is inclined at an nnglo of 
35° to the vertical, as shown iu fig, fi, and revolves to a horizontal 
position for opening the weir. It resembles in fact tho French 
shutter weirs, except that the shutters and their supports are not 
removed from the channel, so that tho waterway at Thostlenest is 
not so unimpeded as in tho French system. The shnttcis are so 
adjusted that they open when the river rises 2j feet abovo its ordi- 
nary level ; hut, lest tho rush of water, which would result from 
their sudden opening, should injure the river bed, an arrangement 
lias been made for opening any of the shutters by' means of a sot of 
chains worked by crabs from each bank, so as to release the pent-up 
waters more gradually. 1 This weir, designed by Mr Wiswalf, 
consists of fourteen shutters, each 10 feet wide abovo tbe axis and 
9 feet below, and 12 feet long. The actual height of tho weir 
above the floor is only 10 feet, owing to tho inclination of tho 
shutters, so that it presents a surface of 1400 square feet to tho 
stream when closed, which is reduced to 293 feet when open. 

Drum The drum weir , which has been adopted in several instances on 
weir. the river Marne, consists of an upper and an under iron pnddlo 
capable of making a quarter of a revolution round a horizontal 
central axis. The upper paddle forms the weir, and tho under one 
revolves in a closed recess, shaped like tho quadrant of a cylinder, 
laid below tho sill of tho weir, from which the term arum is 
derived (fig. 7). The under paddle and tlio drum are so formed 
that a space is left between the upper face of the paddle and tho top 
of tho drum when tho paddles are horizontal j and a similar spaco 
exists between the down-stream face of tho paddle and tho vertical 
wall of the drum when the paddles are vertical, as represented in 
fig. 7. These spaces servo as sluiceways by which water can he 
admitted into the series of drums on the upper or under sido of tho 
under paddles. Tlie woir is closed by placing tho upper sluiceway 
in communication with the upper pool, when tho pressure of water 
on the upper faces of the under paddles overcomes tho pressure of 
tho stream upon the upper paddles, causing them to rise, and 
closing tlie weir against the stream. The weir is readily opened 
by shutting off communication between tho upper pool and tho 
upper sluiceway, and opening communication with tho lower pool ; 
the stream then depresses the upper paddles, or the action can he 
quickened by opening communication between the upper pool and 
lower sluiceway. The pressure on cither sido of tho under paddles 
can bo easily adjusted with tho utmost precision, enabling tho 
paddles to bo placed at any angle, so that tho most absoluto 
control is obtained over the discharges at tho weir. The largest 
example of this type of weir is at Joiimllc, on the Marne, only a few 
miles abovo Paris. The weir is formed by forty-two paddles, 3J 
feet high and 4§ feet wide, which are worked with great oaso by 
means of sluice gates on tlio left bank, being opened or closed in 
three or four minutes by one man. This type of weir has the 
defect of not being suited for navigable passes, owing to tho depth 
of the foundations for the drum bolow tho floor of tlie weir having 
to exceed the height of tho actual weir. 

Warn- Movable weirs possess tho great merit ovor other forms of weirs 
ings of of offering little or no impediment to tho passage of floods ; and this 
floods, advantage is still further enhanced by tho system of warnings, 
organized for tho Seine, the Loire, and other French rivers, whereby 
timely reformation of the approach of a flood is telegraphed to tho 
various weir keepers, so that they may fully open the weirs before 
its arrival, and thus aid in facilitating its descent. By telegraphic 
intimation of tho rise in tlio upper tributaries, and of tho rainfall 
in the basin, it is possible to predict with rcmnrkablo accuracy tho 
probable riso of tho river at places lower down, and to afford valu- 
able warning of a coming flood to tho riparian proprietors. 

1 The Engineer, Sept. 1, 1882. 


Tidal and Tideless Rivers. 

Rivers may be broadly divided into tivo classes in 
respect of tbe lower portion of their course, for the tide is 
propagated up some rivers to a considerable distance from 
their mouth, commingling with the fresh water and pro- 
ducing an ebb and flow far into the interior ; whilst rivers 
flowing into tideless seas descend with an unimpeded 
current to their outlet. Tidal and tideless rivers, possess- 
ing very distinct physical characteristics, necessarily pre- 
sent different features and require different methods of 
improvement, and will be therefore separately considered. 

Tidal rivers are the more numerous, owing to the greater 
extent of tidal seas. The great differences also in the 
tidal rise introduce numerous variations in the tidal influ- 
ence on rivers, and the rise of the river bed determines 
tho distance to which the tidal flow extends. Accord- 
ingly, tidal rivers exhibit a greater diversity in their 
natural condition than tideless rivers, which are only 
affected by the volume of their fresh-water discharge, tbe 
amount of sediment carried in suspension, and the inclina- 
tion of their bed. These latter conditions affect also the 
state of tidal rivers, but their influence is greatly modified 
by tbe ebb and flow of a large volume of tidal waters. 

The effect of the tidal ebb and flow is most readily per- 
ceived in contrasting the mouths of tidal and tideless 
rivers. The mouths of the Mississippi, the Nile, the 
Danube, and the Rhone present very marked differences 
to the outlets of the St Lawrence, the Seine, the Thames, 
and the Severn. Tideless rivers divide into a number of 
mouths, whereas tidal rivers are confined to a single out- 
let ; and the effect of tidal influence on this difference is 
still further confirmed by tbe instance of the Maas, which, 
with a very slight tidal range, exhibits a tendency to 
deteriorate into the dispersion of mouths of a tideless 
river. The value of tidal flow' in maintaining a river is 
fully manifested by comparing tbe navigable condition of 
tbe Thames or of the muddy Humber with the delta of 
the Nile or the Rhone, though the latter rivers possess a 
much larger fresh-water discharge. The tidal rise also 
frequently allows of the access of vessels to a river whose 
entrance is barred at low water. 

The general improvements of the upper portions of Regula- 
both tidal and tideless rivers may be carried out on t ! on of 
similar principles, though on approaching their mouths nvere ‘ 
they need a totally different treatment. To give a river a 
uniform depth, its channel and flow require regulation. 

Hard shoals may be permanently removed by dredging; but 
silty slioals, even when dredged away, will re-form unless 
the channel is contracted. Formerly rivers were regulated 
by building out jetties at intervals at right angles to tbe 
banks, especially in wide shoal places, in order to contract 
tbe channel and concentrate the stream, so as to scour 
a deeper central channel. These cross jetties, however, 
whilst effecting a deepening in front of their extremities, 
caused irregularities in the flow of the current in the 
intervals between them, thus producing differences in 
depth. Continuous longitudinal jetties, or training banks, 
though more costly, are much more efficient in regulating 
a river, and are now generally adopted for procuring a 
uniform width, and, consequently, a regular depth. Where 
tho fall alters, a corresponding variation must be made iq 
the section of the channel ; and, in the case of tidal rivers, 
the section should gradually increase as it approaches the 
sea, so as to admit the increasing volume of sea water 
which enters but does not pass far up the estuary whose 
upper portion has been filled by the earlier flow. 

Most rivers, whether tidal or tideless, are more or less Causes c 
impeded for navigation by a bar at their mouth. A bar l> ars * 
is a ridge .or shoal extending across tbe navigable channel, 
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£”k"of such a bar forms one of the main 
objects of river improvement, as upon the depth tbat can 
be obtained over the bar depend the class 
can enter the river, and, in tidal rivers, the penod of time 
during which the entrance can be navigated. A 
result from the action of the sea, which tends to form a 
continuous beach across any inlet, and would obliterate 
t| ie mouths of rivers if the channels were not maintained 
|,v the ebb and flow of the tide and the fresh-water dis- 
charge: or it may be formed by tbe conflict of the sea 
and river water, which checks the current at the mouth 
and causes the river to deposit the sediment which it held 
in suspension. The bars at the mouths of the Mersey, the 
Liffey, and the Adour are due to the first cause; whilst the 
bars at the mouths of tideless rivers, such as the Missis- 
sippi, the Danube, and the Rhone, are mainly due to the 
second. 

Improvement of Tidal Riven. 

Tidal rivers differ greatly in their natural character- , 
istics, owing to the variety in the different conditions 
lions or whicll affect t h em . Thus the Mersey, with an extreme 
HVers ' tidal rise of 30 feet at its mouth, is only tidal for 4G 
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water discharge, which, being penned up during the flood 
tide, reinforces the ebb and preserves an equilibrium. 

The fresli-water discharge of a river, depending upon Value 0 ( 


Tidal 

condi 


the area of the basin and the available rainfall, natura lyhe h 
varies greatlyin different n vers-being, for instance, greater ch “‘ 
in the Tyne and the Clyde than in the Mersey though *** 
these rivers have little more than one-thirteentli of the • 
tidal capacity of the Mersey. . The Seine, with a drainage 
area of 30 500 square miles, nearly six times the size of 
5ie Thames basin, has a discharge of 28,000,000 cubic 
yards on the average, each tide (about twenty-eight times 
that of the Mersey), though this volume sinks into insigni- 
ficance when compared with the flow of the Danube with 
a basin of ten times the size, or still more of the Missis- 
sippi with a basin forty times as large. A large fresh- 
water discharge is of .great value to the nwintCTmncc of up 
estuary, especially when, as in the ease of the Seine, it 
carries little silt in suspension ; whilst a small discharge in 
proportion to the size of an estuary*, of which the Mersey 
is a notable instance, renders the state of the estuary very 
delicate, and necessitates great vigilance in maintaining its 
tidal capacity, to which its existence is almost wholly due. 

The silt brought down by tidal rivers, instead of being 
carried to their mouths and there deposited, is met by the 


miles, whilst the Seine, with arise of 22 feet, is tidal tor ; j ncora ; n „ tide at points varying daily with the states of 
91 miles, and the Scheldt, with a rise of only 131 feet, is fcbe t | de ° . and n)oreoV er, except during slack tide, it is 
tidal up to Ghent, a distance of 105 miles. These differ- j mMirfumul in nnnctnnt. mnlion 1111 and doWll tllC CStliarV. 


maintained in constant motion up and down the cstuaiy, 


ences are mainly due to the different falls of the river- , fc .jj j en „ t h it gets to the sea. Accordingly, though the 
beds, but they are also affected by the facility of entry j s ^p ment tidal rivers is more or less deposited wherever 
afforded to the flood tide, and the form of the channel up ^ velocity of the current is checked, it does not tend to 
which it flows. The tidal capacity of a river depends on accumu | a t e j n one particular part, as in the case of tidcless 
the rise of the tide and the configuration of the banks and thereforo t]lD fonnati( , n of a bar at the mouth 

The tidal flow into the Mersey amounts to , 10,000,000 {& ^ due to the drift b wavcs akmg the beach. A 

irnlii/* vnrna at a mtrn snnncp tine. whilst the flow into the * v E*. •». i _ • • 


cubic yards at a high spring tide, whilst the flow into the 
Scheldt at Flushing, with less than half the tidal rise, 
reaches 475,000,000 cubic yards. The tidal capacity of t 
the Seine, together with its estuary, formerly exceeded 


flood also, though more largely charged with silt, by giving 
additional power to tbe ebb, scours the channel and lowers 
the bar. The Humber, whose waters are densely burdened 


r> vr , uary ’ r y rrT 1 with mud wliich is rcadi, r de p° sited in stm " fltcr « is 

that of the Mersey, but it has been great y reduced by the | nnTOrf1lo1oc5 fron frnm . h J i 


training works which have been carried out on it since 
1848. 

Influence The tidal ebb and flow passing and returning through 

or tides, entrance channels of a river twice a day exercise a 
very important influence on its maintenance. The effect 
of tidal scour is manifested in the history of the harbours 
of Calais and Ostend, 1 which in old times possessed deep 
outlet channels, but were injured by reclamation, and in 
tbe deterioration of the outfalls of the Fen rivers as soon 
as the tidal flow was curtailed by the erection of sluices. 


nevertheless free from a bar. 

The best form oi estuary lor a tidal river is when it Fonus of 
enlarges gradually as it approaches the sea, thus affording c-tuarie?, 
an increasing capacity for the admission of the tide, and 
promoting a regular flow. The estuaries approximating to 
such a form are generally free from bars — as, for instance, 
the Thames, the Severn, and tlio Scheldt. When, how- 
ever, a river expands abruptly into a wide estuary on a 
sandy coast, it winds through the enlarged estuary in an 
unstable shallow channel, owing to the reduced velocity of 
the ebb in expanding out, and the checking of the flood 

it /l .. .... — _ A. 1 .1 .P jV • 7 . Ml .. .1 


The jKwrev of the tidal scour necessarily varies with the 1 e ~ 

volume of water producing it, and therefore one of the ’ . on re . acIlin S t,lc ' ,ead « the wide estuary. Thus the 

first principles of tidal river improvement is that tlio tide ! ® e ‘? e > witU a dee P staWe channel from Rouen to La 
should be admitted as far up a river as possible and all ^ a ^ era y e > had formerly a shallow shifting dangerous 
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obstructions to its flow removed. If, however, the main- 
tenance of an estuary depended solely upon the tidal ebb 
and flow, the estuary would gradually silt up, for the 
flood tide brings in matter in suspension which it washes 
from the adjacent shores and sandbanks, especially during 
rough weather, when the waves stir up the sand and silt. 
The impetus of the tide running up the rising bed of an 
estuary is gradually checked, till at last slack water 
occurs, and the alt begins to deposit, which the ebb tide, 
enfeebled by the friction of the tidal water in its passage 
f ° Wn lhe estaar *'> would of itself he unable com- 
£t l fi r° Ve ' i The t I re . 0t!on of an y obstructions to 

SriJd of stal’i-r • *? Slwces and weirs > leases the 

volume of S d a C ° nse< ? uent] >’ noi °»ly educes the 
ail tTti and ! ow . but also promotes the deposit of 

silt, to the further detriment of the estuary The main 

tenance_o f_estuanes is secured by the aid of their fresh- 
1 U pp . 149 m 15{ 7 


channel from thence to the sea ; the Ribbic, with a good 
depth at Preston, has a shoal irregular channel towards 
its mouth; and the Dee, with a moderate channel at 
Chester, is almost barred to vessels, except at high tide, 
below Oonnah’s Quay, These estuaries do not possess a 
well-defined bar, but their long shallow winding channels 
offer a still more serious impediment to navigation. The 
worst form is a very irregular estuary with abrupt expan- 
sions and contractions, of which the Mersey is a pro- 
minent example, for, in spite of its large rise of tide, it 
possesses a shallow, irregular, and shifting channel above 
Liverpool, and is encumbered by a wide bar below. 

There are three obstructions to which tidal rivers are Methods 
subject, namely, a bar, a shifting channel, and inadequacy of im- 
oi depth ; and there are three general methods which may I"*™" 
be resorted to for their improvement, namely, jetties, mc “ t * 
iraming nulls, and dredging, in addition to the regulation 
ot their upper portion by longitudinal jetties, or banks, as 
previously mentioned. 
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tties. Jetties . — A bar being caused by the littoral drift, and 

by the impotence of the expanded current to scour the 
channel over it to the same depth as elsewhere, it is neces- 
sary either to arrest the drift or to concentrate the current 
across the bar. The drift, which comes from the direction 
of the prevalent winds, might be temporarily arrested by 
projecting a groyne, or jetty, from the shore on the wind- 
ward side of the outlet. The material, however, carried 
along the coast would accumulate against the jetty, and 
eventually form a bar beyond, or, sweeping round the end 
of the jetty, deposit in tho channel under its shelter. 
Accordingly a second jetty is added, on the opposite side 
of tho outlet, to direct and concentrate the current over 
the bar, and thus increase the depth of the channel, and 
also to drive into deep water any material that may be 
carried round the windward jetty, or convey it within the 
influence of any littoral current farther out. The jetties 
are either made parallel, or slightly diverging, so as to 
form a sort of continuation of the banks of the river 
across the beach, or they are commenced far apart and 
made to converge towards their extremities, so ns to admit 
a larger volume of tidal water and concentrate tho flow 
into a narrow channel over tho bar. The parallel jetty 
system has been adopted for the new outlet of tho Maas 
(fig. 13), the mouth of the Adour near Baj'onnc (fig. 1G), 
and the mouths of the Wear at Sunderland, the Yare at 
Yarmouth, and the Ouse at Newhaven ; whilst the con- 
verging jetty sj-stem has been carried out at Charleston 
(figs. 17 and 18) and Aberdeen, and at the mouths of tho 
Liffey, the Tyne (fig. S), and the Tecs. 

■ns of The ordinary form of jetty is a timber pier resting upon 
a base of rubble stone, like the jetties of the North Sea 
jetty harbours of Calais, Dunkirk, and Ostcud, so that the 
solid lower portion may concentrate the ebb, whilst the open 
upper portion permits tho passage of the littoral currents 
in order that a rapid advance of the foreshore may bo pre- 
vented. Such structures, however, simply delay, and do 
not stop, tho advance of tho foreshore, as manifested at 
Newhaven and Dunkirk, whore tho accumulation of shingle 
in the one case and of sand in the other brought low- 
water mark out to the extremities of their western jetties. 
The solid northern jetties of the Wear and tho Yare have 
naturally produced a similar advance of their northern 
beaches, both being exposed to a north-easterly drift. 

A special form of jetty has been constructed at the 
mouth of the Adour to combino the advantages of open 
and closed jetties. Thcso jetties consist of a row of 
cylindrical columns placed at intervals and carrying iron 
girders on the top. CJroovcs are formed at the sides of 
the columns, down which panels can bo lowered from the 
roadway above to confine tho issuing current, whilst when 
the panels are open the spaces between the columns 
admit the flood tide and the passage of the currents. 
Nevertheless there arc indications of an advance of tho 
foreshore; the sand passing through the spaces in tho 
northern jetty has encroached upon tho channel, and tho 
depths are reduced beyond tjie end of tho jetties (fig. 16). 

Tho most important examples of training jetties, includ- 
ing converging jetties, have been made solid, though 
sometimes they have not been raised to high-water level 
at their outer ends, in order to provide for the freer admis- 
sion of the flood tide. The converging jetties, or walls, 
at the mouth of the Liffcy consist of mounds of rubble 
stone, and the outer portion of /the northern jetty is only 
raised to half-tide level. The jetties at the mouth of tho 
Maas (figs. 13 and 15) are formed of fascine mattresses; 
and the Charleston jetties (figs. 17 and 18) are similar in 
construction ; in both these cases the outer portions liavo 
not been raised above half-tide level. Tho converging 
‘jetties or piers at Aberdeen, the Tyne (fig. 8), and the 


Tees are in reality breakwaters, 1 though they serve the 
same purpose of protecting the entrance channels from 
the littoral drift, and promoting scour over the bar, as the 
less solid structures at Dublin and Charleston. The 
Tees breakwaters are random mounds of slag ; the Aber- 
deen breakwaters at the mouth of the Dee are upright 
walls of concreto ; and the Tynemouth piers are masonry 
and concrete-block walls upon a rubble foundation. The 
breakwaters afford a much better shelter for vessels and 
for dredging operations, but the lower fascine-work jetties 
at the mouth of tho Maas are equally effective in directing 
the current. 

Training Walls . — The wandering shallow channel of a Object or 
river through a wide sandy estuary may be improved by training 
training the channel, in a suitable direction, by means of walls- 
longitudinal mounds of rubble stone, commonly termed 
training walls. These walls fix the channel and prevent 
the current eroding tho sandbanks and thus changing its 
course. Moreover, by guiding the channel into a more 
direct line, making the ebb and flow follow the same 
course, and concentrating the current, the scouring capa- 
city of the stream is increased and the channel is deepened. 

The flood tide ascends the trained channel more readily, 
and therefore is able to extend its influence farther up ; 
whilst the ebb tide flows out of the improved and deepened 
channel earlier, and thus lowers the low-water line and 
increases the tidal capacity in the channel. 

The trained channel must bo gradually widened out and Form of 
carried into deep water, otherwise the abrupt expansion training 
which occurs beyond the ends of the training walls would wal s ‘ 
so enfeeble the ebbing current that a shallow shifting 
channel would be formed only a short distance below. 
Training walls which stop in the middle of a wide sandy 
estuary, like tho walls carried out on the Seine (fig. 10) 
and the Dibble, can’ be only regarded as incomplete 
works, which sooner or later will have to be extended if 
tho full benefit of a trained channel is to bo realized. 

When the channel is to follow close along one shore of the 
estuary, a single training wall on the outer side is suffi- 
cient ; and a single wall is sometimes adequate for main- 
taining a channel in the middle of an estuary, when 
placed along the concave side of a bend. 

Tho proper width between the training walls depends 
upon the fall, tho tidal range, and the fresh-water dis- 
charge, and should gradually increase down stream so ns 
to admit ns much tidal water as possible with a steady 
flow. As tho scour of tho fresh-water discharge is greater 
with a contracted channel, the tendency is to place tho 
training walls too close together, which, though improving 
the depth in the channel between the walls, reduces the 
volume of tidal water that can get up tho channel and 
thus compromises the maintenance of the outlet beyond the 
walls. Tho traiuing walls on the Seine and on the Dibble, 
whilst improving tho trained channels, have been preju- 
dicial to the channels beyond ; and an extension of the 
works has been authorized on tho Dibble. The widths also 
adopted between these walls are not compatible with an 
adequate widening out towards their outlet for the free 
admission of the flood tide, so that theso estuaries will 
eventually be deficient in tidal capacity. 

The’ training of a wandering channel is always beneficial Effects of 
to the maintenance and depth of tho channel. The trninil, S 
wanderings, however, of the channel, which are thus val18, 
arrested, though very prejudicial to navigation, are advan- 
tageous in preventing the silting up of an estuary by tho 
constant erosion and stirring up of the sandbanks which 
they effect in shifting thoir position, and which they 
carry by gradual stages" throughout tho whole of the 


1 J* F. Vernon Harcourt, Harlows and Docks, pp, 200, 817, 341. 
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^ - - - Accordingly, whilst the flow in the 


towards low water. 



the very defective natural condition of the estuary-, and 
the situation of the ports along its banks. The mere 
trainin'' of the channel in the upper estuary, for the bcnc- 
Kthe up-river ports, would result m the reclamation 
o the wide estuary between Iiuncorn and Liverpool, and 
thus deprive the channels between Li^niooUrid the sea 
of their natural scouring reservoir of tidal water, whilst 
tlic training of a channel below Liveqiool out to the bar 
would necessitate very extensive works in deep water and 

The^iwproveraetite effected within recent Dredging, 
years in the ordinary dredging “^chincry^an^ the mtr> 


duetion of the ^nd-pump^ger, have facilitated and 
cheapened dredging operations to such an extent that 
come of the most remarkable river improvements hare 

^'rrntos » • 1»F « dYE i 
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gradually creeps down, on each side of the estuary, for a 
Ssiderable distance beyond the ends of tnc waUs. • Low 
training walls hardly rising above the adjacent sandbanks 
have been tried with the object of preventing this accre- 
tion, but the improved flow in the trained channel and 
the reduced velocity elsewhere still promote accretion 
behind the low walls, and the deposit, rising first along 
the shores of the estuary, gradually attains high-water 


means — - 

whilst the maintenance of the entrance 
Sazairc on the Loire, and the deepening of the approaches 
to Dunkirk and Calais, have been accomplished by sand 
- ' ’ ' to work- 


clianncl to St 


pumps, which have the advantage of being able to * 
when exposed to moderate wave.-. Dredging mid y con- 
sists in removing material from the river bed and thus 
enlarging and deepening it; and the extent to which this 
method of improvement may be carried snnply depends 
unon the economical consideration as to how far the 


i- .“p i as-sp*-; * *. * - - 

the waSs on each side of the channel. Though the pro- depth will afford an adequate 


i walls on eacli side ot tue cuauuei. 111™^ iuc . : * , , 

s of accretion is less rapid with low training walls, the | Dredging, however, (wnufa» JL et ^ 
ornate result is only delayed and not • prerented, os ; tion owing to the small cost of carnage by wa 


■cess 
ultimate 


return for the outlay, 
method of excava- 
water. Dredg- 


dl^v m^Sfeted by observations on the Seine and other 1 ing. being a purely artificial meat. of improverntmt 
rivers* so that tho view formerly entertaiued by some ! generally necessitates regular maintenance, vherea. 1 
engineers, that if training walls -were kept dona to the ( improvement from scour effected by jetties and training 
level of the e-ridin g sandbanks no accretion would take I walls is permanent, being realized by natural 


mean.--. 


"Rezniks 



i charged 

The most careful consideration should be given to all 


oa tain- conditions of an estuary before training works are i effected-by scour alone. 


be attained, and even maintained, than could have been 


mg 

walls. 


commenced, for when once begun they must he eventually j The improvements on the Tyne and on the Clyde have 
carried out to deep -water; and, if ports exist along the mainly resulted from very extensive dredging operations, 
shores of the estuary, they are liable to be injured by the J hut they have been aided by training walls on the Clyde, 
accretion resulting from the works uuless the trained : and by the Tynemouth piers on the Tyne, which protect 
channel can be led close along them. -The training works 1 the entrance channel from drift and the dredgers from 
of the Seine estuary, though very advantageous to the j waves, and conecntraf e the scour over the bar. ■ The three 
inland port of Rouen, are compromising the approach methods of improvement described above have been re- 
channels to Honfleur and Havre, and have silted up the \ sorted to on the Tees ; for training walls have been formed 
port of Harfleur, so that the extension of- the training j through the wide estuary below Middlesborougli for fixing 


walls to Honfleur has been urged in the interests of that 
port, whilst large works have been executed to preserve 
its entrance, and a new direct channel into the sea is being 
proposed for Havre. . Though the training works "on the 
Dee have not been carried out hitherto iu a -judicious 
direction, haring been formed mainly with a view to land 
reclamation, it would be advantageous for the ports of 
Chester and Connah’s Quay to extend these works towards 
the sea, a$ there are no ports below the present limits of 
the training walls to be injured by the effects of their pro- 
longation, . and the navigable channel would • be much 
improved, provided the works were carried out to deep 
water. The training walls in the Kibble estuary must 
eventually he extended, even beyond the limits at present 
authorized, if a good carigable channel is to be secured to 
Preston, but these works will produce an entire trans- 
formation in the estuary, of which large portions have 

verv- 


the channel ; converging jetties are being constructed for 
sheltering the channel from wave-borne .sand, and for 
directing the scour over the bar ; and dredging is being 
employed for deepening the trained and sheltered channel. 

On the Maas also, and at Charleston, dredging is being • 
used for attaining a depth for navigation which the jetties 
aloDe were unable to produce. 

Hirer Tyne Improvanml B’w-jts. 

The Tyne lias a drainage area of 1053 square miles ; its tidal 1’lstc Y. 
flow extends IS miles from its mouth, and tlw range of spring figs. S, 0. 
tides at its outlet, is If J feet. Being by nature a small winding 
irregular river, with litllo tidal capacity *<unl no estuary, its d.-ptii 
was small and variable, and a bar existed at its mouth, which opens 
directly on to the sea -coast. The first improvement works, com- 
menced in 1843, consisted in training the river by cross jettk-q 
subsequently connected by low training walls, so as to regulato the 
width and consequently . the depth of the river, -is, however, the 
volume of water j.n the river was small, the scour was not adequate 
to ciicct a^great improvement in the depth ; the bed of the river 


tlreadj accomplished. The Mersey estuary would need a Xywcastlc and the sea, in im, was in many places above 

rery comprehensive scheme for it= imDrovement nn-im, «\T^ tcr X CTC U ttc 011 t!iS bar at low tide was only ~ 
T improvement, owing to feet (fig. 3 ). The piers at the mouth were commute ‘ ‘ 

1 


commenced in 1855, 
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for the purpose of facilitating tho removal of the bar and for 
sheltering vessels entering the river, and were originally, designed 
to terminate in a depth of 18 feet at low water ; but eventually a 
larger scheme was adopted for forming a refuge harbour in com- 
bination with the improvement of the river, and the piers, which 
are still in progress, are to extend into a depth of 80’ feet In 
1861 extensive dredging operations were commenced for improving 
the depth of the river, and a maximum of 8,515,000 cubic yards 
was removed in 1866 ; the woik has been regularly continued, and 
the total amount dredged since the commencement, in 1838, reached 

49.668.000 cubic yards in 1884, being an average of nearly 2,000,000 

• cuhicyards annually since 1861,' 1 ' perations 

wore begun. The improvement ■ between 

1860 and 1884 is shown on the longitudinal section of the iiver 
(fig. 9) ; and the deepening of tho liver between Newcastle and 
• Hedwin Streams, a distance of 84 miles, is in progress, being carried 
on by six dredgers. The river lias also been regulated by making 
n straight cut across Lemington Point, and widening the channel 
from 150 feet to 400 feet opposite Blaydon ; the obstiuction offered 
to the Tyne by the old Newcastle Bridge has been removed by 
rebuilding the bridge with larger openings; and a-shaip bend in 
the river lias been eased by removing the high projecting rock 
at Bill Point (fig. 8). The tidal capacity of the river has been in- 
cieased by 14, 000, '000 cubic yaids; the bar lias been lowered 14 
feet since 1860 ; and the least depth at low water up to Newcastle 
is'20 feet, and 18 feet for 3 miles above. The dcopeuing- of the 
channel has produced a very beneficial lowering of the flood line in 
tho river, thereby preserving the adjacent lands from inundation. 1 
The improvement of the river has led to a great increase in the 
tonnage of tlio vessels frequenting it, and a large development of 
its trade. The average tonnage of the vessels, which was 163 tons 
in 1863, had risen to 396 tons in 1883 ; and tho total tonnage of 
the vessels mitering and clearing tho Tyno ports rose from 

4.382.000 tons in 1803 to 13,043,000 tons in 1883. 

River Clyde Improvement Works. 

The Clyde is a small river, with a drainage area of only 945 
square, miles, aud a tidal flow of about 20 miles ; it opens, however, 
into a deep well-sheltered ostuary, oral mol the sea, called tho Firth 
'of Clyde, and is free from a bar. Tlio iiso of spring tides at its 
mouth is about 10 feat. The Clyde was by nature’ an insignificant 
stream, with numerous hard gravel shoals, and a ford 12 miles 
below Glasgow which could be crossed on foot. Tho regulation of 
the river by .cross jetties, and the removal of linrd shoals, was 
commenced in 1773. Early in tho present century tho jetties were 
made more uniform, otlieis were added, .nnd their ends were 
eventually connected by low training walls which were gradually 
raised as deposits formed behind. The river had to ho subsequently 
widened to accommodate the increasing trade and a larger size of 
vessels. As scour alono could only produce a very moderate depth, 
systematic dredging operations were commenced in 1844, and 
reached a. total of 28,648,000 cubic yards by the middle of- 1884, 
the maximum accomplished in a single year (1878-79) reaching 

1.502.000 cubic yards. Dredging is still being continued witli six 
dredgers in order to maintain as well as deepen tbo river ; for the 
channel up to Glasgow lia6 been deepened so far beyond its natural ' 
limit that any matter in suspension which enters the' river is 
readily deposited* ; Of the 1,041, 000 cubic yards dredged in 1883-84, 
as much as 703,000 cubic yards consisted of deposit, or more than 
two-thirds of tlio whole quantity removed. The liver has a depth 
of 24 feet at high water from Glasgow to Poit Glasgow, aud from 13 
to .15 fect at low water. The tide falls 8 feet lower at Glasgow 
than it did before any works were begun, .which not merely adds 
to the tidal capacity of the river, but also prevents the fresh-wator 
floods which foimcrly inundated the low-lying portions of Glasgow. 
The improved depth has caused tho average tonnago of the vessels 
froquonting the port of Glasgow to rise from 199 tons in 1863 to 
31 5 tons in 1883 ; whilst tho total tonnage entered and cleared has 
increased from 1,757,000 tons in 1863 to 5,514,000 tons in 1883. 

River Tees Improvement Works. 

Tho Tees was formerly a very irregular winding river between 
' Stockton and Middlosborougli, and after passing that town it opens 
out into a wido sandy estuary about 6 miles long and 3 miles across 
at its widest part. It is tidal for about 17 miles, and the rise of 
spring tides at its mouth is 15 foot. The improvement of tho river 
between Stockton and the estuary was commenced in 1810 by 
making a straight out near Stockton ; another out was made in 
1830, and tho river was also regulated by cross jetties. These 
works provided a more direct channel, and increased tho depth by 
about from 2 to 5 feet. Tho chann.cl, howover, between the jetties 
was irregular in depth ; and tlio navigable channel through the 
estuary was shallow and variable, with a rocky slioal across it, aud 
, a bar at the mouth of tho river. Accordingly, in 1853 training 
walls wore commenced, both for connecting the ends of the cress 


. . 1 P. J. Mcssciit, C.E., River Tyne Improvement, 1882. 


jetties, and also- for -guiding the channel through the cstuaiy. 
Dredging was commenced in 1864 for removing shoals and deepen- , 
ing the channel ; and the ridge of rock across the estuary channel 
has been removed by blasting. Tho total amount dredged up to" 

Oet. 81, 1884, reached 13,145,000 cubic yards, and a maximum 'of 

1,220,000 cubic yards was dredged in 1883-84. Vessels of 3000 tons, 
drawing 21 feet of water,, can leave Middlesborough fully laden ; 
the average- tonnage of vessels frequenting the Teos 1ms risen 
from 169 tons in 1873 to 303 tons in 1883; and the total ton- 
nago entered and cleared has increased from 1,212,000 tolls in 1873 ' 
to 2,528,000 tons in 1883. Itis proposed at present to deepen the 
channel by dredging, so as to obtain a depth at .low wator of 12 
feet up to Muldiesborough, and 10 feet from thence up to Stock- . 
ton ; aud it is hoped that eventually 2 feet additional depth 
may he attained by the same means. ’Two breakwaters have been 
designed, starting from opposite sides of tho estuary and icon- 1 ' 
verging over the Bar, in order to protect the entrance, to facilitate 
dredging, and to keep out drifting sand. The southern break- 
water lias been completed, aud the noithem breakwater is in pro- 
gress. The breakwaters and the training walls are constructed of 
slag obtained’free of charge from the neighbouring iron-works. 

Training Walls on the Tidal Seine. 

The Seino lias a very winding course between Boucn and the sco, Plate V. 
as well as in its upper portion, but it possesses a good natural figs. 10, 
depth, between Rouen and La Maillcraye, a distance of about 37 11, 12. 
miles. Below this point, however, the natural condition of -1110 
river was very unsatisfactory, for the channel through the estuary 
was constantly, shifting, and high shoals existed at Airier and 
Villcquier with a depth over them of only 10 feet at spring tides, 
so that vessels of from, 100 -to 200 tons found the passago difficult, 
nnd evon dangerous at times. Training walls, formed of mounds 
of chalk obtained from the neighbouring cliffs, were commenced 
in 1848, and were gradually extended along both sides of the 
channel, as shown in fig. 10, and were terminated at Berville 
in 1869, a further extension of tho northern wall for 1) miles 
having been refused in 1870 for fear of endangering Havre. These 
works have effected a remaikable increase in depth in the channel 
between the nails, as shown by a comparison of tlie lough 
tudinal sections of the river in 1824 and 1875 (fig. 11); for 
dredging lias only been used for deepening the woist slioals. 

Tho improvement, however, ceases beyond the termination of the 
works ; and the channel between Beiville and the sea is still 
changeable and shallow. High walls were for the most part 
adopted down to Tancarvillc on the right bank and to La Roque 
on the loft bank. ■ These walls, however, produced such rapid 
, accretion behind them that low walls, l.iiscd only from 3 to 5 ieet 
nbovo low wator of spring tides, were adopted below these points. 

This "precaution, however, has not arrested the accretion in tho 
estuary, which is still proceeding, ’ ’ ' 1 *■ ’ ve elapsed 

since tlio works w ere stopped. " ■ * from the 

training works had reduced the tidal capacity of the estuary by 
274,000,000 cubic yards in 1875; and a survey in 1880 showed 
that a still further loss of over 40,000,000 cubic yards had occurred 
between 1875 and 1880. More than 28,000 acres of land have 
been reclaimed in the npper part of the estuary, as shown by 
cross lines on tlio plan; whilst large tracts have been raised to- 
high-water level, as indicated by dotted lines, extending as much 
as 8£ miles below the ends of the training walls.. The walls were 
originally merely rubble chalk mounds ; but the bore and the 
, currents injured the mounds, so that the walls are being strength- 
ened by pitching or concrete on the river slope, with an apron 
of concrete, and piling at the toe (fig. 12). Tlie regulation of tho 
river, by bringing deep water about 25 miles nearer the sea, 
enables vessels -of about 2000 tons, and drawing about 20 feet, to 
pass the shallow estuary between tho sea and Berville at high tide 
nnd thus roach Rouen, Tho prolongation of tho training walls lias 
been frequently urged ; blit the fear of injuring Havre, and the 
dillieulty of devising a suitable channel which would effectually 
servo both Honfleur and Havre on opposite sides of the cstuaiy, 
have hitherto prevented the continuation of the work. Tho 
Tanoarville Canal is in progress for connecting Havre with the' 

Soiim at Taucarville (fig. 10), so as to enablo river craft to avoid 
tho dangers of tho loner estuary ; nnd the eaual is being mado 
so ns to bo capable of being readily converted into a ship-canal 
if the growing accretions should impede access between Berville 
and tho sea. 

Works at the Mouth of the Maas. 

The Scheur brauch of the Maas, which forms the most direct Plate V. 
channel to Rotterdam, gradually silted up at its outlet, so that figs. 13, 
vessels had te seek more southern and circuitous channels. Tho 14, 16. 
length of the deepest channel was shortened in 1829 by tho 
construction of the Yoorno Canal, but even this course • became 
inadequate for tlie increasing draught of vessels, Accordingly, in 
1862 works were commenced for providing a new direct outlet for 
tho Scheur branch of the river by a straight cut across the Hook of 
Holland, with fa^cine-wol'k jetties fdr training ami maintaining 
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the channel across the sandy beach into deep water (fig. 13). The 
cnt, three mila long, was only partially excavated, its completion 
being effected by damming up the old channel and directing 
the fresh-water discharge and tidal cuixent through the new cut. 
The scour soon deepened the narrow cut; bnt some of the sand 
washed from the cnt settled in the wider channel formed by the 
jetties. The cut also, being sconred deeper than the adjacent channel 
above and below, was not adequately widened, and consequently 
impedes the entry of the flood tide up the rivet* (figs» 13 ana 
14). The desired depth of 23 feet at high water not having 
been attained as anticipated from the works, dredging has been 
resorted to for deepening the outlet ; and the widening out of the 
cut to the proper full width would improve the tidal influx. The 
jetties consist of fascine mattresses rented by piles and stakes and 
weighted with stono ( fig. 15) ; and their outer portions have been 
kept down to half-tide level to promote the freer admission of the 
flood tide, whilst serving equally to concentrate the latter part of 
the ebb. 

Charleston Jetties. 

Plate V. The largest jetty works in the world foT lowering a bar in front 
figs. 17, of a tidal estuary are being constructed at the entrance to Charles- 
18. ton harbour (fig. 17). The jetties are being formed after the 
type of the Maas jetties, with log and fascine mattresses weighted 
with rubble stone (fig. 18). They start from the shore about 
2\ miles apart and converge to a width of about 2000 feet over 
the bar, which stretches across the entrance to the harbour at l£ 
miles from the shore. The objeet of the works is to concentrate the 
tidal and fresh-water current from the land-locked estuary, having 
an area of 15 square miles, into which the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers flow, and whose mouth forms the entrance to Charleston 
harbour. The northern jetty, which was commenced in 1878, 
attained the present length of 14,860 feet in 18S1 ; and the 
southern jetty had been earned out 14,130 feet towards the end of 
1883. The outer portions, lying in the direction of the flood cur- 
rent, are to be raised ; bnt the inner portions are to be kept low, in 
prder to interfere as little as possible with the littoral drift and 
thus avoid an advance of the foreshore, and also in order to admit 
freely the flood tide. Though scour has already commenced, it will 
be necessary to aid it by dredging in order to attain a dentil of 21 
feet m place of the former depth of 114 feet 

Improvement of Tideless Rivers. 

-Deltas. Tideless rivers on entering the sea have their velocity 
checked, and consequently deposit the silt which they 
previously earned in suspension. In process of time this 
accumulated deposit forms a tract of low-lying laud 
protruding into the sea, through which the river flows in 
several shallow channels to the sea owing to the impedi- 
ments offered to its flow by the sediment which it deposits. 
The form which these diverging channels assume has led 
to the tom delta being applied to the mouths of tideless 
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off the other three outlets and extended into the sea at 
its mouth, the increased discharge brought down the whole 
sediment of the river, and a bar formed again farther out. 
Accordingly the St Louis Canal was formed, between 1863 
and 1873, going from the head of the delta into the Bay 
of Foz beyond the limits of the delta. A similar plan was 
proposed for the Mississippi, but was abandoned in favour 
of the jetty system. The canal constructed by the emperor 
Claudius for connecting the Tiber with the harbour of 
Ostia proved a failure, as its outlet at Ostia was not 
sufficiently removed from the delta, so that it gradually- 
silted up and is now 2 miles from the coast. 

The success of the jetty system depends upon the exist- Require- 
ence of a littoral current to carry away the sediment in the meats or 
stream conveyed by aid of the jetties into deep water, or i elt >‘ 
upon the gradual prolongation of the jetties to keep pace £} stcm - 
with the progression of tlic delta. The outlets of the 
Danube and the Mississippi have both been improved by 
training one of their minor delta channels into deep water ; 
and hitherto the depth over the bars has been maintained. 

In the case of the Danube, the southerly current sweeping 
across the outlet carries away a portion of the issuing 
sediment. The Mississippi jetties direct the discharge into 
such deep water, and with so much velocity, that it may 
bo premature to decide to what extent the maintenance of 
the depth may be due to a westerly current in the gulf ; 
but hitherto from one cause or the other, or probably from 
both combined, the bar has not formed again in front of 
the jetties. 

Sulina Piers of the Danube Delta. 

The delta of the Danube commences about 45 miles from the Plate V. 
Black Sea, and has an area of 1000 square miles. The river divides figs. 19, 
mto three main branches; the northern or Kilia branch conveys more 20, 21. 
than three-fifths of the discharge, but it forms an independent delta 
, 1S consequently unsuitable for improvement (fie. 

1J). The southern or St George branch is the next largest, ami 
assesses the best channel, but it divides near its outlet into two 
channels, which are both barred. The central or Sulina branch, 
though narrower and less good than the St George branch, and 
conveying less than one-thirteenth of the total discharge, possessed 
the only navigable outlet in 1858, and was therefore selwlcd for 
the provisional improvement works begun in that year. Tho works 
rider'll b> ’ Charlt ? Hartley consist of piers, starting on each 
«fem is 1 600% a ° U i lct ’ conv ? r ?° tiH Hie width between - 
ft 6 °£ f t ’- Mld aTe thm parallel across tho bar 

5r lllc piers "' eI ? at filst constructed of rubble mounds 
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fect. The South Pass, however, was selected by Congress for 
improvement, partly on account of the smaller cost of the works 
required, and partly because it was the pass which had been pre- 
ferred by a previous commission. The depth of the South Pass 
through the delta, a distance of about 13 miles, was 30 feet ; so that 
the obstructions to bo removed were restricted to the head and 
mouth of the pass. Dredging had been tried for deepening the 
outlet of the South-West Pass, and had necessarily faded in pro- 
ducing any permanent improvement, for sediment soon filled up 
again the portion of the channel which had been enlarged beyond 
its natural limits of maintenance. The object aimed at in the 
South Pass was to contract the width of the channel at the head 
and outlet, so that the current might be forced to regain its 
required section of channel by scouring ont in depth what it lost 
in width. At the mouth of the South Pass this result could he 
effected by concentrating the current over the bar with parallel 
jetties, thus prolonging the banks of the pass artificially into deep 
water, and contractin'} the current sufficiently to ensure the 
requisite depth. At the head, however, of the South Pass, the 
conditions were more complicated; for, as soon as the entrance 
channel there was contracted, a portion of the discharge tended to 
desert the impeded pass for the other more open passes, and tliu 
head works by themselves would therefore have deprived the South 
Pars of a portion of its natural flow, which would have necessarily 
led to a reduction or the channel below the head. Accordingly the 
entrances to the other passes had to bo correspondingly reduced, 
so as not to absorb more than their former proportion of the dis- 
charge and thus leave the discharge through the South Pass un- 
diminislied. 

The works consist main!}' of willow mattresses, which ale 
specially suitable where osiers arc abundant, and where settlement 
on the soft alluvial- bottom is inevitable. The funnel-shaped 
entrance at the head of the South Pass was contracted across tho 
slioal into a uniform channel, 800 feet wide, ly means of mattress 
dykes ; and mattress sills, 30 to 40 feet wide, GO to 70 feet long, 
and 2 feet thick, were laid right across the entrances to the other 
two passes to restrict the volume of their discharge to its normal 
araouut. 

The pirallcl jetties on each side of the mouth of the South Pass 
consist of tiers of willow mattresses, 100 feet long, from 20 to 50 
feet wide, and about 2 feet thick, consolidated with rubble stone, 
and capped at the outer cuds with concrete blocks to secure them 
against waves (fig. 23). They have been raised to llood-tidc level 
to within 1000 feet of tlieir extremities. The east jetty is 2f 
miles long, and the west jetty 1 J miles ; the}' terminate at the 
same distance out, in a depth of thirty feet They are placed about 
1000 feet opart, and are curved slightly towards their extremities, 
so as to bring the channel at right angles to tho westerly littoral 
current in the gulf. The jetty channel has been contracted to a 
width of 700 feet bj* mattress spurs, in order to promote the scour 
in the central channel, which was lessened at first by leakage 
through the mattresses owing to their want ot consolidation from 
difficulties in the supply of stone. 

Tho works were commenced in 1875, and completed in 1870. 
The channel was to be made, according to the terms of the con- 
tract, 2G feet deep and 200 feet wide, with a central depth of 30 
feet According to a survey mado in May 1881, tho least central 
depth through tho jetty channel is 33 feet, and the width of tho 
20-foot channel is 290 feet ; and beyond the jetties the least ct-iitial 
depth is 31 - 8 feet, and the least width of the 30-foot channel is 
70 feet. At tho head of the South Pass there now exists a straight 
channel with a minimum central depth of 35 feet ; ami tho 30- 
foot channel has a minimum width of 270 feet. There is now a 
depth of,30 feet right through the South Pass. 

The latest surveys indicate only a slight shoaling beyond tbe 
outlet, showing that hitherto the accelerated current, being pro- 
truded into deep water and ailed by the littoral current, 1ms not 
created a fresh bar by the deposit of its sediment. A.s tho littoral 
current cannot he expected to convey away more than a portion 
of the sediment brought down, the material' must be accumulating 
beyond the outlet, and after having filled np the deep places iu 
front, will gradually rise beyond the ends of the jetties, where tho 
dispersed river current will be unable to carry it away. This 
shoaling, however, may bo delayed for a considerable time by l lie 
distance to which the velocity of the trained current carries the 
sediment, nnd the depth iu which tho sediment is deposited ; and 
when it becomes prejudicial to navigation, it can be readily removed 
by an extension of the jetties. « 

The method of lowering a bar at the mouths of rivers , 
by means of jetties 1ms been applied, as indicated above, 
to both tidal and tidcless rivers ; but tlic systems employed 
for each type of river arc based on different principles 
which must not be confounded together. A tideless river 
is maintained solely' by its discharge, -and therefore tho 
more its channel is contracted the greater is the depth 
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attained. As, however, a tidal river depends largely for 
its maintenance on its tidal flow, a contraction at its mouth 
cheeks the entrance of the flood tide and reduces the tidal 
flow. The contracted width between the Adour jetties 
(fig. 1 6) has reduced the tidal rise at Bayonne in spite 
of the openings formed in them for the admission of the 
tide; and the narrow width of the cut at the Maas 
outlet (figs. 13 and 14), whilst affording an improved 
depth in the cut, is prejudicial to the depth elsewhere. A 
parallel channel with high jetties is suitable for tideless 
river mouths; but a slightly diverging channel, with the 
outer ends of the jetties below high-water level, is expe- 
dient for tidal rivers. Converging jetties, like those of 
Dublin and Charleston (fig. 17), would be perfectly use- 
less at tideless outlets ; but these jetties, by -not being 
unduly contracted at their extremities, and by being kept 
low towards their ends, freely admit tbe tidal flow, whilst 
the increased capacity obtained by their enlarged form 
increases llie tidal scour at the outlet. The comparatively 
small improvement in depth over Charleston bar, as com- 
pared with tlic magnitude of tbe works, may be due to 
tbe want of concentration of tidal scour, owing to the 
small elevation of the inner portions of the jetties, which 
allows of the dispersion of part of the ebb. 

The greatest difficulty in training tidal rivers is so to 
adjust the width of channel that tbe free admission of tlie 
flood tide may be secured whilst affording adequate 
scouring power for tbe current. If tbe influx of the tide 
is checked by a sufficient reduction of width to ensure 
improvement in depth bj' scour, tbe capacity of tbe 
estuary is eventually reduced, and a portion of the scouring 
power is lost, as in the case of the Seine. It is better, 
therefore, to regulate the width so as to ensure a free 
admission of the tide, and to provide for any deficiency 
in scour and depth by dredging. Deepening by dredging 
can be easily and economically effected to any desired 
extent, as shown by the Tyne and Clyde improvements ; 
whereas tidal capacity in an estuary, when once lost, can 
never be regained. 

For further information about tlic works described, reference may 
be made to Hirers anil Canals, by L. F. Vcrnon-llai court ; River 
Tyne Improvements, by I’. J. Jlcsscnt; “The River Clyde,” by 
James Dcas, J’roe. lint. U. E., vol. xxxvLj “The Delta of tho 
Danube,” by Sir Charles Hartley, Proc. Inst. C. E., vols. xxi. and 
xxx vi, ; A History of (he Jetties at Uic Mouth of the Mississippi River, 
hy E. L. CortltcJl. (L. F. V.-H.) 

RIVIERA of Genoa. See Italy, vol. xiil p. 437. 
It is customary to speak of the Eastern and Western 
ltiviera (Riviera di Lcvantc and Riviera di Ponente), which 
meet at Genoa. 

RIXDORF, a large village to the south-east of Berlin, 
and practically an .outlying suburb of that city, with which 
it is connected by tramway, is chiefly interesting as a 
foundation of Moravian Brethren from Bohemia, who 
settled here in 1 7 37, under tho protection of King Frederick 
William I. German Rixdorf, which is now united with 
Bohemian Rixdorf, was a much more ancient place, and 
appears as Ricliardsdorf in 1630 and as Riegenstorp in 
1135. The inhabitants of tbe united community (who 
numbered 18,729 in 1880, though only 3421 in 1852) are 
engaged chiefly in weaving, in the manufacture of india- 
rubber goods, and in the various industries of the neigh- 
bouring capital. 

RIZZIO, David, a servant of Marj', queen of Scots, 
was, according to Buchanan, a native of Turin, and came 
to Scotland in 1501 in the train of the Piedmontese 
ambassador. He entered the queen’s service as a musician 
in 156 4, and was also employed by her as private foreign 
secretary. lie was murdered in 1560, as has been related 
in the article Maiiy (vol. xv. p. 596). 

llJEV. See Rziieff. 
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- ROACH ( Ltucisau rutilus), a fish of the family of Carps 
(Cpprinuk e) and of the genus Ltucisctif, which comprises 
also the Rudd, Chub; and- Dace; It is one, of the most 
common freshwater fishes of 'Europe north of ’the Alps, 
and extends northwards as far as Lapland. . Its pharyngeal 
teeth are in a single series, five or six on each side. The 
body is generally rather deep, its greatest depth being 
.about one-third of the total length,, the caudal fin- not 
included. The scales -are -large, from forty-two to forty- 
four along the lateral line, seven or eight series being 
above it, and three between the lateral line and ventral fin. 
The first dorsal rays are inserted vertically above, but not 
in advance of the root of the ventral -fin. • The anal -fin 
is supported by from twelve to fourteen - rays. . • The' 
general colour is silvery, in adult fishes with a red tinge 
. about the lower fins. : Roach spawn from April to -May, 
and frequently produce hybrids with other allied fishes, 
such as the rudd and the bream. . They never attain to a 
. large size, a roach of 1 i Si being considered an unusually, 
large fish. As a food-fish this-species is not held in esteem ; 
but by the pleasure it affords to a large class of humble 
anglers it rivals any of the freshwater fishes which give 
rncro pretentious sport, and has properly been made the 
subject of a special wort, The Book of the Roach, by 
Greville Pennell (London, 1870). 

ROADS and STREETS. The earliest roads about 
Tillich anything definite is known are those of ancient 
Rome, one of the oldest of .which and the. most celebrated 
for the grandeur of its works— the Appian IVay— was com- 
menced in 312 b.c. Roman roads are remarkable for pre- 
serving a straight course from point to point regardless of 
obstacles which might have been easily avoided. They 
appear to have been often laid out in a-Iine with some pro- 
minent landmark, and their general straightness is perhaps 
due to convenience in setting them out. In solidity of 
construction they have never been excelled, and many of 
them still remain, often forming the foundation of a more 
modem road, and in some instances constituting the road 
•surfaco now used. It is consequently possible, with the 
help Of allusions of ancient writer* to follow the mode of 
construction. Two parallel trenches were first cut to mark' 
the breadth of the road; loose earth was removed until a 
solid foundation was reached; and it was replaced bv 
proper materia consolidated by ramming, or S means 

mid ta rr t0 f ° rm a 8 ° lld foundation for the body of the 
W l m a ?. pea 7, as a , mle t0 been composed of four 
S tt f ° f ° Ca “ ate ™ ,s > ^ough sometimes they 

u ere brought from conmderable distances. The lowest 

ajer consisted of two or three courses of flat stones or 
SknmrS^tT 1 of 0tllcr stoacs > S^raUy 


have been followed to some extent when new roads .were 
constructed about tlie- beginning of the.lStk, century!.:. A 
foundation- of stones on the- flat was- laid* and -over -that 
two layers of considerable thickness, of larger and smaller 
stones, bordered by large stones on edge ; ' which appeared 
on- the surface of the road. . In • 1764 .TresagueL set. the 
foundation-stones on • edge- and- -reduced ■ the -thickness-of 
• the upper, layers, and his method was -generally followed 
until the influence : of Macadam began to be felt, i A French 
ckauBsfe.vritlv awotetueuts still retains some -resemblance 

.to the old Roman roads. ’ -- - . ..... . , 

The almost incredibly bad state of the roads in England Enriish 
towards the latter .part of the l-7th century appears, from road.?, 
the accounts cited by Macaulay (ATwf.,-.c. iii.).. , It wag due 1811 *' 
chiefly to the state of thelaw,. which compelled each parish CCQtury ‘ 
•to maintain its own roads by statute labour, -but the estab- 
lishment of turnpike trusts and. the maintenance of roads 
by tolls do not appear to have effected, any great impro.ve- 
.ment. - At .the time of Arthur Young’s six months’, tour 
•iu 1770 the roads would seem to -have been .almost as bad 
as ever, and it is doubtful if there was much improvement 
up to the beginning of tho present century. -, ; Thc turnpike 
roads .were generally managed byrignorant and.incompetent 
men until Telford and Macadam brought scientific prin- 
ciples and regular system to their construction- and -repair 
The name of Telford is associated with a pitched foundation" 
which he did not always use, but .which closely.resembled 
that which had been long in use,- in France, and the -name 
of Macadam often characterizes .roads on -which all- Ins 
precepts are disregarded. Both insisted, on thorough 
drainage and on the use of carefully prepared materials, 
and adopted a uniform cross section of moderate curvature 
in , 5 !, eai i® ^ exaggerated roundness given .-before ; but, 
while Telford paid particular attention tea, foundation for 

«ie broken stone, Macadam disregarded it, -.contending :that 

the subsoil, however bad, -would carry any weight if -made 
dry by drainage and. kept dry by an impervious covering 
th«n a S w® 8 ' engaged more with the repair of old roads 
than nith the construction of new ones, and, though it is 
-not possible to agree with all his doctrines, the improve- 

a. 
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,-for roads of importance near towns. Tho side spaccs-mny lio from 

4 br 6 to 8 or 10 feet wide ; wido sides give the sun and air access 
‘‘to the road, and tend to keep 1 it’ dry, and 'also a fiord-space for tho 

deposit of road materials and scrapings. In icuttinga or on em- 
bankments tho transverse section has of course to bo modified. Tho 
road surface should have just enough convexity to throw tho wot 
off freely, and a very moderate amount is sufficient when a good 
' surface is maintained. On a' too convex road the traffic keeps to 
tho middle, and wears ruts which retain the water, so ,that the. 
surface is not so dry ns with a flatter section which allows the 
traffic to distribute itself over the whole width., Telford used a' 
cross section differing slightly from an arc of a circle in being more 
convex in {lie middle than at the sides. Walker recommended 
two. straight lines joined in tho middle of tho road by a curve, 
and inclined about 1 iu 24 towards tho sides, tho objection to which 
is that the flat sides aro liable to wear hollow. An arc of a circle 
is often used, and is a good form, but" on the whole a curve more 
convex at the centre than towards the sides is tho best The rise 
in the curve from the sides to tho centre need not exceed one- 
fortieth of the width, and one- sixtieth is generally enough on 
well-kept roads, and if seven-eighths of tho total rise arc given nt 
, one-fourth the distanco from the centre to the sides and five-eighths 
' at half that distanco a curve of suitable form will bb obtained. _ It 
■ is 'generally best to obtain tho requisite convexity by rounding 
tho formation surface or scat of tho road and giving a uniform 
thickness to the coating of stone. . When thore is not a kerb there 
should be a “shouldering” of sods and earth on each side to keep 
the road materials iu place, and to form with tho finished surfaco 

■ the water tables or sido channels in which the surface drainage is 
collected, to he conveyed by outlets at frequent intervals to the 
side ditches. The outlets arc open cuts through the sides pr drains 
beneath the footpaths. The side ditches should bo deep enough to 

' thoroughly drain the foundation of the rend, and cross or mitre 
drains under tho road communicating with tlio side ditches may. 
be required in wet soil- A thorough drainage of tho subsoil is of 
, the greatest importance, and it is economical iu the cud to go to 
1 considerable expense to secure it. In a cutting, or where there arc 
no side ditches, tho surfaco water may he taken off by gratings and 
under drains beneath the sido channels. 

Thick- The thickness to be given to a road made altogether of broken 

ness. stone will depend on the traffic it is intended for. On n good wcll- 
‘ drained soil a thickness of C inches will make an excellent road for 
ordinary’ traffic, and Macadam’s opinion that 10 inches of well-con- 
solidated material was sufficient to carry the heaviest traffic on any 
Substratum if properly drained has proved to be generally correct 
In a new road the loss of thickness during consolidation jurist ho 
allowed for, and tho materials should belaid about one-lmlf thicker 
'than the coating is intended to he. 'When tho materials arc not. 
’rolled, a thickness of 3 to C inches should be laid first, and when 
•that has partly consolidated under the traffic other coats maybe, 
added to make up the full thickness. There is great wear and waste, 
of tho materials in consolidating ir they arc laid too thickly at once. 
Inferior material is sometimes used in tho lower part of tho road 
coating, especially when the surface is to lie of granite or other hard 
'expensive stone. Thus flints or gravel limy be used fur the lower 

5 or G inches of a road to bo coated with 3 or 4 inches of granite. 

Binding. Tel ford covered tho broken stone of new roads with 1A inches of 

gravel to net as a binding material. Macadam absolutely inter- 

■ dieted tlio use of any binding material, leaving tho broken, stone 
to work in and unite by its own angles under the traffic. An un- 
sound road may be made by the improper use or a binding material, 
but there is no doubt that broken stone consolidates more miickly, 
and without losing Us angulnr form, when binding is moderately 
used. About one half the voluino of broken stone is void spaco, 
and, as the results of examinations into the composition of tho coat- 
ings of roads when thoroughly consolidated prove that a very large" 
proportion must necessarily he small stones and detritus, it is 
much better to give some portion of this at first. rather than to 
obtain it by the crushing and grinding of the materials by tho 
traffic. The binding material— fine gravel, sand, or road scrapings— 
should be spread over the surfaco after, the broken stone is laid and 
riot be mixed with it. Uniform consolidation is much aided by 
raking. 

Bolling. Whenever it is possible a new road should bo finished with a 
roller. ’The materials aie consolidated with less waste, and wear 
and tear of vehicles and homes is saved, llorso-rollors, if heavy 
enough to be efficient,, require a number of horses to draw thorn and 
aie cumbersome to use. A ton or a ton and a half weight por foot 
of width is desirable, and to obtain it a toller 4 feet wido must be 
loaded to f> or G tons, and will require as mauy horses to draw it. 
In Great Britain horse-rollers have to a great extent been super- . 
seded 'by steam road rollers in consequence of the superiority and . 
economy in the work done. A 15-ton roller, 7 feet wide, giving 
upwards' of 2 Ions weight per foot, can thoroughly ‘consolidate • 
1000 to 2000 square yards of newly-laid materials per day: Tho 
materials should he formed to the proper section, and not more 
'than 4 or 5 inches in thickness ; if a greater thickness is required 1 


it is hotter to roll two coats separately. After soveral passages of 
tho roller any hollows must bo filled up .with small materials, arid 
tho rolling must he continued until it Causes no motion among tlio 
stones. , When this result 1ms been attained the binding material 
, may be added. It should bo spread dry and uniformly in moderate 
quantities and should be l oiled into' the interstices with the aid of 
watering and sweeping. Provided that all the interstices iu the 
upper Stratum of stones are filled after the stones are thoroughly 
consolidated, the less binding that is used the better. .By- using 
binding in larger quantity, and before the stone is thoroughly con- 
solidated, tho amount of rolling required is lessened, but .at the 
expense of durability in ‘the road. , Watering is necessary from 
the commencement of the rolling unless the. weather is wet,, but 
excessive watering, especially in the earlier stages, tends to soften 
. the foundation. 

A pitched foundation like that used by Telford is.always desir- Founds- 
able for a road that is subject to heavy traffic. It consists of flat tion. 
stones carefully set on edge in courses across tho read .with tho 
broadest edges downwards. The upper, edges should not exceed 4 
inches in breadth, to hold the broken stone well.. All inequalities 
must bo knocked off, and small stones and chips must be firmly 
piuucd into the intorstiees with a hammer, so as to form a regular 
convex’ surface, with every stoue firmly fixed in place. The thick- 
ness of tho pitching is generally 6 or 7 inches; it should not bo lass 
than 4, and it may generally be thicker without any sensiblo 
increase of cost. At least 4 inches of broken stone are required over 
tho pitched foundation, and, when consolidated, 6 are always suffi- 
cient. A foundation of cement concrete 6 inches thick was used 
by Sir J. Macnoili on tho Iligligato Archway (London) road on a 
bad clay bottom, and common lime concrete was subsequently used 
elsewhere. A bed of lias limo concrete 12 inches thick was kid as 
a foundation in Southwark Street and on the Thames Embankment, 

* but it is too expensive for a macadamized road under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Burned clay, gravel, or even sand may bo usefully 
employed. os a foundation on a clay bottom, to cut off the road 
material from the clay. 

The qualities required in a good road stone arc hardness, tough- - 
ness, and ability' to resist tho action of the weather, and these aro 
not always found together in the snmo stone. Limestones possess 
another quality, that or furnishing a mortar-like detritus which 
hinds the stoiio together, and enables it to wear better than a 
harder material .that does not bind. For heavy traffic tho best 
materials nre traps, basalts, grccustoncs, and syenite; quartzoso 
grits and cherty sandstones arc also excellent materials. For 
moderate traffic the harder limestones are sufficiently durablo and 
mako the smoothest and pleasantest reads. Coefficients of quality 
for various road materials have been obtained by the engineers of 
the Flench “ Administration des Pouts ct Chaussecs.” The quality 
was assumed to be in inverse proportion to tho quantity consumed 
on a length of read with the same traffic, and measurements of 
traffic mm wear were systematically made to arrive at correct results. 

Theso processes requiring great care and considerable time, direct 
experiments on resistance to crushing and to nibbing and collision 
have also been made on 673 samples of road materials of all kinds. 

The coefficients obtained by these experiments, which were found 
to agree fairly well with those arrived at by actual wear in tho reads, 
are summarized in the following table. Tlio coefficient 20 is equiva- 
lent to “excellent," 10 to “sufficiently good,” and 5 to “bad.” 


Materials. 

Coo indent, of Wear. 

Coefficient of Crushing. 


128 to 21'2 

12*1 to 16 

Torpliyr}- 

Gneiss 

14-1 „ 22 0 
’ It)'!! „ 19 ■ 

7’3 „ IS 

8-3 „ 10-3 

13-4 „ 14-8 

77 1R-K 

Syenite 

Stag 

Quartzite 

Qunrtzose sandstone' 

Quartz 

Sites 

H-0 ,i 12-7 

14-3 „ li-3 

13- S „ 30 

14- 3 „ 20 '2 

12-0 „ IT’S 

0 8 „ 21-3 

3-5 „ 108 

12-4 „ 13 

7 2 „ 11-1 

12-3 „ 21-0 

9-9 „ 1G8 

12-3 „ 13-2 

14-2 „ 178 

17 -S ,, S.VS 

Mines tone 

08 „ 107 

0*0 ;; i3 8 


Slono for a new road should be evenly broken to a size that will 
pass every way through a ring 2J inches in diameter. For repaiis, 
especially when tho material is tough, a gauge of or 2 inches 
may bo used with advantage, ns the stoue covers a larger surfaco, 
consolidates sooner, aiul makes a smoother surface. Stone is best 
broken by linnd, but stone-breaking machines have been introduced 
which supersede hand-breaking to somo extent, especially where 
large quantities of hard stone are to bo broken. There is always a 
certain amount of crushing in breaking by a machine, from which 
softer stones suffer more, and machine-broken stone is never nearly 
so cubical, uniform in size, or durablo as stone well broken by 
hand. Broken road material contains about 55 per cent, of solid 
stono to A 5 of void space. In a well-consolidated road the void is 
filled ujfby small fragments, detritus, .and mud, the' result of wear, 
and specimens of good road surfaces weigh from 93 to 95 per cent, 
of tho weight of the solid stone of which they are made. In the 
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coating of a well-maintained road the proportion of stones of various 
sizes varies, but generally from one-tliird to one-half is found to 
consist of detritus under three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
there is a very constant proportion of about one-fifth of mud and 
detritus under one-thirtieth of an inch in diameter, This appears 
tn h« tim nmnnnt. nMvseiry to fill the voids between the fragments 
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of stone when compacted together. In an ill-kept road, from which 
the tnnd Is not removed, the proportion of detritus is much higher, 
and mud may constitute nearly one-half of the coating. In pro- 

wirrinn no flip <1«f.rifne niwl mild nrn dftnrn fri filift minimum Ivw 


and mud may constitute nearly one-half of the coating. In pro- 
portion as the detritus and.mud are kept down to the minimum by 
constant Femoral from the surface, so will the road be able to resist 
tbe action of wet and frost and the wear of the traffic. 

The wear of materials, resulting in their gradual reduction to 
detritus, is due to the joint action of the traffic and the weather, 
which cause surface wear, wear arising from cross breaking, and 
from rubbing of the stones together. IVhen there is no movement 

4t- " L ~- 1 - ~ e 41 4 — ' J c “~ 1 4 - l1 -- crushing 

t, when a 
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from rubbing of the stones together. When there is no movement 
in the body of the road, and the wear is confined to the crushing 
and grinding at the surface, it is the least possible ; but, when a 
wad is weak from insufficient thickness or solidity on a yielding 
foundation, bending and cross breaking of the coating take place 
under passing loads in addition to the surface wear, and the effects 
are aggravated by the softening action of water finding its wav into 
the road through cracks formed in the surface and by the disinte- 
grating action of frost. The wear and waste are thus far larger than 
on roads of sufficient strength, properly maintained. The destruc- 
tive effect of wheels is "renter as the diameter is less 


on roads of sufficient strength, properly maintained. The destruc- 
tive effect of wheels is greater as the diameter is less, and to a mueh 
greater degree as the tire is narrower. On hard and strong roads 
no greater width of wheel than 4j inches is useful, ns a wider tire 
does not bear evenly, hut on yielding roads a greater width is of 
some advantage, though it does not prevent damage from bending 
and cross breaking of the whole coating under excessive loads 
A good deal of attention has been given by French engineers to 
the measurement of traffic, wear, and the consumption of road 
materials. Without a knowledge of tlic amount of traffic acenrato 
comparisons of wear are impossible, and an account of tlio traffic on 
the roads of France is taken periodically in "collars” or horses 
drawing ^ds, and in the weight drawn* Traffic 

x"* 3 ,’ 4 of , late becn observed in some of tho streets of 

London and Liverpool, and lias been reduced for comparison to tlm 
weight per foot or yard of width of the rairiagcTxf Wear nmv 
sMnn'i 1SUred b) - loss of thickness in the coating; Hut tho loss of 
®, to ne in proportion to detritus must also bo ascertained before nil 

-md if m 4c French engineers is a complicated process 
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cnee to tbe public under proper ^ IT* 4 1Bc onveni- 

cxccssive. Considerable care iutKT r t - ',° troffio is " ot 
that none may be unnecessarily applied Th nwtona ] s ls required 
of one-fifth or one-sixth the nHnr.fR , .V.- annua l employment 
the whole surface one stone ii?fh; i-* "TA, 14 Fould take to cover 
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already described) is essential, and it is generally desirable to loosen 
the old surface to ensure the incorporation of the now contin" with 
it Scraping and attention are required between one coating and 
another and also slight repairs to the surface, as, however well the 
materials may be laid and rolled, the wear of tlic ordinary traffic 
will search out places which have escaped the full pressure of the 
roller and produce inequalities. 

Besides a regular application of new materials to replace wear 
there must he in road maintenance on proper principles a systematic 
removal of the detritus by scraping or sweeping, which must he 
regarded as keeping the whole coating in proper condition, and not 
as more surface cleansing. The wear should also he reduced as far 
as possible hv providing sufficient thickness to carry the traffic bv 
keeping an even surface on which water can never stand and soak 
and by good drainage both of surface and subsoil. An adequate 
amount of skilled manual labour is necessary for economy of main- 
tenance, and this and the constant attention which is required to 
keep a road in good order are best secured by putting a man in 
permanent charge of a defined length. In the mitumn and winter 

When. Tnnro lnhmir io wnnfpfi nvfvn i-i « - - * 


where the road is already suffininfi° an ^ ll °t to use them 

wear and of thickness enables T P‘- e ^S^rity of 

materials must be applied and hf mli d J na ? to J”dge where new 
tics wherever weak places’ anno-R 5 ‘‘PPlythem in small quanti- 

shonl*! if I,lace<1 in b ftke roadside in « t0 th ' S 45ie n,atcr inls 
should he carefully snreni L iS roaa f 1Uo the summer, and tlmv 

«. .. rt£5™. ;» J “JK 

w 1 a J ar " e quantity of materials nTVm. 4 - By £ 00(i manage- 
Ivefore the middle of the winter ^fi \ b ,° lnc °rporated in a road 
the strength may not emlPiP Wl4 l ? u . t harassing the traffic and 

fc* strops ^conlo&ol " » A"* 

sibilation, hut it is "“F sometimes bo used to aid * b 

tb »s method, Hmunh the W Tcr F c °nsWcrable there^fnVT* 653 is 


permanent charge of a defined length. In the autumn and winter 
when more labour is wanted, extra men should work under tlio 
directions of the permanent road labourer, whose knowledge ofhis 
length of road will enable him to employ them to the best ad vantage 
Concrete macadam, formed by grouting with lime or cement rv„« . 
mortar a coat of broken stone ^<1 over a bed of stone ProSy^ 
well rolled, has been tried ns an improvement on an ordinLn- ^ 
macadamized surface, but not hitherto with much success. When SJS « 
cleanliness is of importance, and groat durability is not required tar 
macadam or bituminous concreto may be usefully employed ’ It • 

in.«Hii t d 1 r 0S n '? d i e hy fir n t n^ding a coating of broken stone and 
cousohdatmg it by a roller, and then pouring over it a mixture of 
coal-tar, pitch, and creosote oil, upon which a layer of smaller 
stone 1S spread and rolled in, and the surface finished with stono 
chipping* rolled in. More usually the broken stone and bituminous 
mixture arc well incorporated together before they are spread the 
stone sometimes being previously heated. The lower laycTabont 
4 inches thick, may be of stone broken to 2J inches gauge and the 
next layer, about 2 inches thick, may be of smaller stone Fir), 
layer must be well rolled, and when perfectly Tol d a ldn coa^m 
rolW - Bt ° n ? r° r ch M , P in 8 s « B P,caJ overtho sTX „ § 

2®* “T JW limestone Is found to be more suitable than J 
cions or igneous rocks for this material. A road surface we l mTdo 

outtbeimportnuee ofworkL the^mS^ 


out tho im^n'eo rf ^ - 

on all side?, so al to ^ (acc and sqmro 

nearly as possible of the same Ki 7 i> d l’ r .^ ser ' c H ,c bc <l or base ns 
placing together in tho same course cP tbc r 4acc ' a,1< l °f carefully 
pavements 0 thus rid ivith s tonHTor ° nCS -? f c T, wI h ™‘ 



tendency to rock on'its'beT and* also contrary, a wide stono lias a 
become slippery. To obtnin au iv?« 1VCa 'r °" 1,10 top anil 
hold for thV homes thc^ sloTcs ^rore rel SU A CC a ba ttcr fuot- 
a ppunite pavement was laid bv 1\\u” Ccd and in 1810 

vluch may bo considered the fiSt of , , [ ° n 1 r' lnckfl ' inrs Bridge, 
stones um-e 3 inches broad and D dJTTA.? Mt The 

of concrete 1 foot thick and T™, L, * P . ! t 1 '®* wcl1 » laid on a bed 
twn of breadth to about 3 i,„.| r V° ,Iltcd " lt 1 lnort ar. Tho rcduc- 
only of late years that a c 0 »cro e C.dS" 1 ly ^ llowcd - but u » 
any great extent, the fremu-nt ii25 . hon kas bec “ cinploj-ed to 
subject having prevontoT t Up , to »Meh streets are 

stone has been continued in thAi./T'A 011 0 *** un datiou of broken 
ovenly bedded i„ grarok Zn tlwr0 "g ! “are S , the sets being 
S??f • Hard core— a Sure of TT° d 'l' itL » h *'7 woodcR 
and old building materials^ 1^*? S onc> clinkcr . k «'o k 
f orni * foundation In rbl T ,1 I,as also kec, i largely used to 

a “w5d,tTd t tLTft&r n - 8 ° f En ? !and Sera 
a prichcd foundation of stoTeTon ? 18 wcepttonallv heavy 

sets were not paved upon a « oW m n ed f° kas b «on laid when the 
«*c for a foundationTo Prized surface. Tl,7 con- 

Etreet should be made with tho 
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"best Portland cement, thoroughly mixed in proper proportions 
with the sand and gravel or other materials used, water being 
added as sparingly as possible. A thickness of G inches of well- 
made cement concrete is sufficient for the heaviest traffic, and it 
can be cut out in slabs for pipe-laying or repairs and can he relaid 
and cemented in its place. To obtain the best result a new 
foundation should not De paved upon for a week. A foundation 
of bituminous concrete is sometimes used where only a thin bed 
can be laid, in consequence of there being an old foundation which 
it is undesirable to disturb. It is made by pouring a composition 
of coal-tar, pitch, and creasotq oil while hot over broken stone 
levelled and rolled to the proper form, and then spreading a tliin 
layer of smaller broken stone over the surface and rolling it in. 
It has the advantage that it can be paved upon a fetv hours after 
it has been laid: 

aterials. The best materials for pavement sets are the hard igneous and 
metamorpliic rocks, though millstone grit and other hard sedi- 

, .. mentary rocks of tho same nature are used when the traffic is com- 
paratively light. Excessively hard stone which wears smooth and 
slippery is objectionable in spite of its durability. Pcnmaen-Mawr 
stone, which is much used in many of the large Lancashire towns, 
is of this character, and its use was discontinued in London in 
consequence of its slipperiucss and noise. Guernsey granite (syenite) 
and Mount Sorrel granite (syenite) have tho same nature in a less 
degree, and in London Aberdeen blue gmnite is preferred, as, though 
it wears faster, it keeps a rough surface. Walker’s observations 
on tho wear of tram stones showed that Aberdeen grauite wore 
three and a quarter times ns fast as Guernsey granite, and in the 
set pavement of Blackfriars Bridge it was found that after thirteen 
and a half years’ wear the Aberdeen stone had worn 14 inches, while 
the Guernsey granite had only worn one-fourtli of an inch (equal 
to 'll and ‘019 inch per year respectively), or that the former had 
worn six times as fust as tlio latter. Observations made by Mr 
Haywood showed the general rate of wear of Aberdeen granite 
under heavy traffic in the City of London pavements to have been 
from ‘14 to ‘23 inch per year. The rate of wear of Penmacn- 
Mawr and Carnarvonshire sots in Liverpool under the greatest 
traffic is stated to be seldom more than "02 inch per year. A 
certain proportion between the depth and the length and breadth 
of sets is required for stability. A shallow stone is more easily 
tilted up by a heavy weight coming on one edge, and a nar- 
row stone has a tendency to turn over sideways. The length, 
measured across the street, must be sufficient to break joint pro- 
perly, as two or more joints newly in a line lead to the formation 
of grooves. For the softer stones a breadth of 4 or 5 inches may 
he adopted, but for sets of granite or other hard material, with 
which the joints must he depended on for foothold, the breadth 
should not much exceed 3 inches. The depth should not be less 
than twice the breadth, and, as deeper sots weigh more and cost 
more than'sliallower ones and the loss by wear is but slight, there 
is some reason for not exceeding the minimum depth. Where, 
however, tho speedy relaying of a street pavement is of more im- 
portance than a saving in first cost, deeper sets arc used, and when 
they have become so worn as to be uneven tho street is relaid' with 
new sets and the old ones are removed to be redressed for use in 
other streets, the sets being used again and again in less important 
streets as their depth is reduced. In London sets 3 inches wide, 
10 to 16 long, and originally 9 deep are so used. In Liverpool 
sets of a width to average with tho joints, 4 in 14 inches, 5 to 7 
inches long, and 6 to 74 deep according to the traffic are used: 
In Manchester the sets are 3 to 3J inches wide, 5 to 7 long, and 
5 to 6 deep, or 7 in exceptional situations. Sets should he well 
squared and not taper from the face downwards j both joints and 
face should be free from irregular projections. On a concrete 
foundation sets are generally bedded on a thin layer of sand or fine 
gravel ; sometimes they arc laid in a bed of fine cement concrete, 
enough of which is spread over the concreto foundation to be covered 
while fresh by tho sets, which are put in place and smartly tapped, 
and tho joints are grouted at "once with cement grout. To allow 
the cement to become thoroughly set it is desirable that traffic 
over the pavement should not he allowed for a fortnight, if that 
can bo arranged. The courses of sets are laid square across the 
street, no advantage arising from a slanting direction, which mnkes 
the wear more irregular. At junctions or streets the courses are 
laid meeting at an angle at the centre line of the narrower street, ' 
so that the courses may not run in the direction of the traffic. On 
steep inclines the sets are sometimes slightly tilted on their beds, 
forming a serrated surface to give foothold, and slate has been in- 
serted in the joints for the same purpose. The water channels arc 
formed by two or three courses of sots laid parallel to the kerb. 

oiuting. Joints simply Tilled in with gravel are of course pervious to water, 
and a grout of lime or cement does not make a permanently water- 
tight joint, as it becomes disintegrated under tlio vibration of the 
traffic. Grouted joints, however, make a good pavement when 
there is a foundation of concreto or broken stone or hard corn. 
Whore, there is not a regular foundation imperviousness in the 
joints is of great importance. In somo of the Lancashire towns 
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the joints have for many years past been made by first filling 
them with clean gravel, well shaken in by ramming, and then 
pouring in a composition of coal-tar, pitch, and creasote oil. The 
Manchester pavements are good examples of this system of trusting 
to impervious jointing to prevent unequal settlement. The founda- 
tion, where there is not already an old road surface, is a bed of 
cinders about 1 foot -thick, over which are laid 3 inches of gravel, 
which are thoroughly consolidated by allowing the traffic to pass 
over them. The sets are ovenly bedded and well rammed after tho 
joints have been filled with clean gravel, ramming and gravel- 
ling being repeated till the joints are full of gravel. The mixture 
of coal-tar, pitch, and creasote oil, well boiled, is then poured over 
the surface and allowed to percolate and fill up all interstices in 
the joints, and the pavement is finished by covering it with small 
gravel. Joints so formed are impervious to wet and have a certain 
amount of elasticity ; the foundation is kept dry ; and the pavement 
keeps its form well for many years. The objection is made that in 
hot weather the composition runs from the joints and makes the 
streets unpleasant for foot-passengers. This sort of jointing is used 
in Liverpool and some other large towns, where the sets are laid on 
a concrete foundation. The elasticity diminishes vibration and 
noise, and -pavements so jointed are said to wear better than others. 

A curve like that before described, flattening gradually towards Cross 
the sides, and having a rise equal to one-sixtietli of tho width of scct.on. 
the carriage-way, is a common cross section for a paved street 
Sometimes the rise is even less. 

A pavement consisting of broad, smooth, well -jointed blocks of Granite 
granite for the wheel tracks, and pitching between for the horse tramway, 
track, was laid by Walker in Commercial Koad (London) for tho 
heavy traffic to the West India Docks in 1826, and similar pavements 
liavo been successfully used elsewhere, principally for heavy traffic, 
in streets only wide enough for one vehicle. In Milan, Turin, and 
other towns of northern Italy tramways of the same sort are ex- . 
tonsively used for the ordinary street traffic. The tractive forco 
required is small, while the foothold on the horse track is good ; 
but tjie tram-stones are slippery for horses to pass over. The rigid- 
ity of the roadway renders it more suitable for slow heavy traffic 
than for light quick vehicles, and the improvement in other pave- 
ments lias limited the application of this one in ordinary streets. 

IFood, Paving . — Wood pavements were introduced in England in Wood 
1839. Hexagonal blocks of fir, 6 to 8 inches across and 4 to 6 pavixo, 
deep, were bedded in gravel laid on a foundation previously levelled 
and beaten. The blocks were either bevelled off at the edges or 
grooved across the face to afford foothold. Other wood pave- 
ments were tried in London about tlio same time, but they soon 
got out of order from unequal settlement of the blocks, and most 
of them lasted hut a few years. The best of them was Carey’s, 
which consistent of blocks G4 to inches wide, 13 to 15 long, and 
8 or 9 deep, the sides and ends having projecting and re-entering 
angles locking the blocks together with the view of preventing 
unequal settlement. Pavements on this system were laid in Minc- 
ing Lane in 1841 and "hi - Grace church Street in 1842. In the 
latter street the blocks appear to have been relaid every three or 
four years and to have been entirely removed about every eleven 
years, until the pavement was removed in 1871, to be superseded 
by asphalt. Experience led to a reduction in the width of the 
blocks to 4 inches and in the depth to 5 or G, and tho salient 
and ie -entering angles disappeared from the sides. With" these 
modifications Carey’s pavement remained in use from 1841 until 
aftor the introduction of more modem systems in recent yeaTS. 

The 11 improved wood pavement” was first used in London in 1871. 

After the foundation was formed to the proper cross section a bed 
of sand 4 inches deep was' laid, upon which came two layers of inch 
deal hoards saturated with boiling tar, one layer across the other. 

The wooden blocks were 3 inches wide, 5 deep, and 9 long ; they 
wore dipped in tar and laid on the boards with the ends close 
together, but transversely the courses were spaced by fillets of 
wood three-fourths of an inch wide nailed to the floor and to the 
blocks. The joints were filled up with clean pebbles rammed, in 
and were run with a composition of pitch and tar, the surface being 
dressed with boiling tar and strewed with small sharp gravel and 
sand. In this pavement a somewhat elastic foundation was pro- 
vided in the hoards, which were also intended to prevent unequal 
settlement of the blocks ; but the solidity of the pavement depended 
upon its water-tightness, for, when the surface water reached the 
sand, as it did sooner, or later, settlement and dislocation of the 
bloeks under the traffic arose. Pavements on this system were laid 
between 1872 and 1876, and were kept in repair and relaid from 
time to time, but about 1877 the plank foundation was abandoned 
for a foundation of cement concrete. 

A concrete foundation for a wood pavement appears to have been Founda- 
first employed in a pavement laid in 1872 in Gracechurch Street by tion. 
tho Ligno-llineral Company. The concrete was of blue lias lime 4 
inches thick formed to the curve of the road. The blocks were of 
beech, mineralized by a special process, 34 inches wide, 41 deep, 
and 74 long, with the ends cut to an angle of 60°, so that each block 
might derive support from the next one, They were laid with the 
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ends inclining in opposite directions in alternate courses.- ■ -The 
upper edges of tlio blocks were chamfered, and there was a. chain-, 
feted groove near the bottom., in a few years tins form of block 
was abandoned for rectangular blocks,, and mineralized fir was sub- 
stituted for beech. - The blocks wero bedded in Portland cement 
and laid with joints one-fourth of- an inch wide, partly filled with, 
asphalt and then grouted with mortar. The adoption of a bed 
of concrete as the weight-bearing foundation of the road marks a 
new departure, and in all the more recent systems of wood pave- 
ment a substantial foundation of concrete is an essential feature. 
In -Norwich, however, a largo quantity of wood pavement has been 
laid on the old street foundation, the blocks being bedded in gravid 
and sand and rammed, and tile joints grouted with lime and sand. 
The experience of from four to seven years has proved the pavements 
to be successful, but the foundation is exceptionally dry and hard 
and the traffic not very heavy. With a concrete foundation there 
is no reason for complicated shapes and contrivances for locking 
the blocks together ; and wood pavements in their modern form 
consist of rectangular blocks (obtained by cutting off the cud of a 
deal plank), bedded on tho concrete with tlio fibres of the wood 
vertical, thus constituting a slightly -elastic .wearing surface on- a 
rigid foundation, by which the weight of the traffic is borno. Thoro 
- is, however, considerable variation in the method of bedding and 
jointing the blocks. Tlio Asphaltic Wood ravcihent Company laid 
half an inch of asphalt upon the concrete, and formed tho "lower 
part of the joint of asphalt and tho.upper part'of a grout of Port- 
laud cement and gravel, the advantage claimed being a slightly 
elastic bed for the blocks and water-tight joints. The blocks have 
been laid in unset cement over the concrete and rammed to an even 
surface; but the ramming is liable to split tho blocks, and the 
indentations formed in the cement surface of tho foundation -havo 
to be removed when the time conies for renewing the -blocks.. It 
is now more usual to bed the blocks directly on the concrete a- 
smooth surface being formed cither with the concrete itself or bv 
a floating of cement, and to fill tho joints with a grout of cement 
and graveL A cement joint adheres to the blocks, resists wet.- 
n„. o „ au i docS ,' not 1vear down t0 ° muc h below the surface of the wood : 
Denson and so form a receptacle for mud. In Henson’s system, which 
mcnt b3a beejl largely used, the blocks are bedded and jointed with 

Z a ? trip , cllt to 3 width equal to the 

depth of the bloeks, is placed between every two courses. The joint 

™“ d0 as 01083 33 possible by driving up the blocks as every -eight 
or ten courses aro laid with heavy mallets,— a plank being laid alone 
t 16 A 0 * - A l ,firPcctl y clos « and sightly elastic joint t 

t i C0 “ tln " 038 layer of felt is likewise laid over tlio 
concrete foundation to gire a slightly elastic bed to the block q . \ 
V-sM groove along the centre of eve^ fourth bl<wk \S S at 

tho direction of the latter „„„ „ jTv?' an ) c ‘ l ango m 
ending with wedge-shaped blocks. ??' 1 ? od * t ? <1 b y shorter courses 
are laid dlagontdiy, ormeeUnn Ctl T 9 ° 10 

courses are laid pamM irfth L T ' ro °r three - 

The blocks may be laid close end fQrraawatcr oba ™el. 

allowance be made for expansion bv ,,-!f <1 , a - 0 ^ 0SS f t le , ? t , rect if s °me 
stones and footways wvIIaL di-mforJ ? *’ + | fc ‘° Ut .' v!ucil tllc kerb- 

iu reversed curves. * To affmd rriief tlm u * * 25"“ bo b ™t 
to till- I.- . Cliel tllC Joints of tile CGlir-ips 


u> reversed curves. To afford rXctlS « • T wiU bo W 

to the kerb may be left onen nr • |olnts ° f tlle couraca parallel 

°?t until expansion has ceased TCsna^V^ kerb bo 
idled in until sand. In the direction <!r t? 5 ^ 0 beln _g temporarily 
jess wide are gencrallv thonrhf - m. . f tbe f tr affie. joints more or 
joint allows the fibres^ Rod to TJ 5* * wide 

upper corner of the blocks for wantofSfi and glro wa P at th ° 
forms a receptacle for mud and wet V™ £ SUp l ,ort> a, ‘ d ifc aho 
tho space of three -fourths of an funi, P erien , CQ } l : shown that 
necessary for foothold, may safolv il «i° ne OJleo thought 
three-eighths of an in e i, p ^ . educed to one-foiu-th or' 
joints strips 0 f wood of tiie proner a tl"\ t le COttISPS to form tho 
removed before the joints ariTfilfod m \ ha 131(1 1(1 and 

lower part of the bfocka. Two fiiw i t ma J T he nailed to tho 

^pkme^fqt^ esclTblock to^keqf tlimn^teady 

"ooil pavenv^*ut. Pu^v. opinion as to the best* material 
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thoso- that are unsound, knotty; lor badly shaped should -bo card- 
fully Tejcctcd,, as defective blocks': soon cause holes in the .'surface 
and must be replaced, or the adjoining blocks \vill suffer- unduo 
wear and the surface become irregular. Tim breadth of tlm blocks 
never now exceeds 4 inches,- and it is generally 3, tlm length -bciim- 
determined by tho breadth of the deal or batten' from wSiclutho? 
are cut. -The depth is usually 5 or 6. inches; 5-inclies are -eon.- 
sidcred by many to bo enough to' give sufficient depth for as-lonij 
as tho pavement will retain a sufficiently good surface without-- 
renewing the wood, and blocks of that depth have been -laid in 
many London streets. It is doubtful -if any advantagois derived- 
from croasoting or from dipping -tlm blocks in creosote- oil or coal- 
, tar. Dipping affords a covor for tlm nso of defective or inferior 
wood, and thorough croasoting, though it preserves tho wood from 
r decay, has little or no influence on the wear, which in almost all 
cases determines tho lifo of the bloeks. . ✓ ... , 

• With a curved cross section like that already described a rise Cw« 
from tho mean level of tho channels to tho crown of tho road-conal section 
to onc-sisticth or one-scvcntietli of ‘the width of the carriage-way 
is enough. Tim necessary profile must he accurately given to the 
concrete foundation when wet.- ’ Wooden moulds or templates nre • 
fixed across the stroot lO or-12 feet apart, over which -a strain-fit. 
batten it worked to give tho concrete tho required form anSE a.- 
smooth surface. The moulds arc removed when the concrete is 
partially set and tho spaces are made good with cement mortar ' 

In a level street provision should bo made in the- foundation fora FouuiU- 
fall in tlm side channels - towards the gullies of not less than 1 in tfon. 
ldO, and the necessary modifications of cross section at tlio inter- 
section of streets must also be provided for. Every care should be 
taken to ensure a good homogeneous concrete for the foundation 
2? u P° n , tbafc the strength of tlm road depends. With a well-readi - 
1 ortlanu cement concrete a thickness of 0 inches is suflieient/- It- 
should he allowed to set thoroughly "before tlio bloeks are laid 
and traffic should not be allowed to pass over it for a week. - Tho 
finishcd pavement should be covered with a thin layer of sham’ 
grtt, which is forced into the wood by the traffic ami forms tfharel 
lace. Sex oral applications of grit are desirable at first, and from- 
timeto time afterwards, both as a protection to the wood and to- 
■ Cn * ’ sll PI le ^ 3CS8 - Systematic cleansing is required to prevent ■ 

shppcnncss and foul smells, and to preserve the pavement. Cleans- ' 

on% C^ ,aid ? by ". asllI,1 Si 3ni1 when it is thoroughly carried 

to he 1106 \ous pcTyaid of w d ^ stated 

afforded' by Mr llavwnn-1 D 111 , d ^ ' , 1 ' ro l n infonuatiou 

under traifie of from 300 to i** 1U <bc of ^ onilon 

day of 12 houre tCvear is from ^ -e - S 1 ,’ Cr y “ r . d of "« U1 ‘ V* 

King William Street London tv; i* ® umli pei j ear, and that in 
vehicles per yard rf’JSSta MlT 1 “ tralllc of llbout 1200 
2& incdies in 3 J years in tlm nSd.ni^r J? * “ V** wns fom,d ,0 1,0 
This is the heaviest traffic to whini^ tl<! , road > or " 81 meh per year, 
jected. The wear is cencrallv'pn!^- 1 " ood l’ 3Vcmc » t has been snb- 
lmrses’ feet ns to ti-„ KI-.V. lj c ? u ?ultied to be ns much due to tho 


horses’ foot us to the wheels ' L a to b . c nme] ' llllc to tho 
■destructive on steep g,a^ufa 'towai*? ° f 1 ,c / ormcr ls more 
bloeks the wear is move rapid 'than aV fi. 1,0 r ' d ° f tb , C lifo of iho 
retam a sufficiently good surface *, j R ; . Fc,v "’ood' pavements 

fZSXtl 1 a^SfSSJr -t advaTtaK fo la?K 

years ago. Of tlm above pi" es ofs! t° r J^entcd .systems a few • 
foundation, which does nJt ™,- 3d ‘ to 3s ’ Pd - ls tho cost of tlm 
suimng the average life ofttSTES-TT* 1 Hk ° th ° blocks ’ Aa ' 
estimates tho annual cost of to - bo seV3u i'eai-s, 2Ir Stayton 

o O 00 fo 750 tons per yanl of wfe™? H C , Ilelsca 3 Gallic 
l™ d ’ which hrnUes the f a T tobels - W. per square 

randT“ ls ' and Merest, spread over^rf 1 C0nstmctl0 ». repairs and 

SSBsacaBjtssas?*- zas mi 
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rock, and from 10 to 12 in that from Yal do Travers. Asphalts con- 
taining less than the former proportion have not sufficient coher- 
ence ior street pavements, and 'those containing moro than the 
latter proportion soften from heat in the summer., Asphalt is 
employed either as .a mastic or compressed. The mastic is pre- 
viously prepared in cakes and is melted for use in caldrons with a 
small quantity ,of bitumen, aiul for a street pavement is thoroughly 
mixed withtsaud or grit. It is spread in ouo thickness on a concrete 
foundation, covered with sand, and beaten to an even surface. This 
material has not proved so successful for street surfaces as com- 
pressed asphalt’. To produce this the rock asphalt,, previously 
reduced to a Jluo powder by mechanical moans, is heated in revolv- 
ing ovens to from 220° to 250°, spread while still hot, and compressed 
into a solid mass by liot disk-shaped rammers, and afterwards 
smoothed with irons heated to a dull redness. The original rock is 
thus as it were' reconstructed by taking advantage of the power of 
coherence of the molecules under pressuro when hot. In -heating 
the powder the mois£ure,combined in the limestone must be driven 
off without reducing the proportion of the bitumen more than is 
unavoidable. The powder cools very slowly and may be conveyed 
long distances from the ovens ; it may even.be kept till the next 
day before use. When laid it should still retain a temperature of 
from 150° to 200°. It is spread evenly with a" rake by skilled 
workmen for the whole width of the street to a thickness about 
two-fifths greater than the finished coating is iutended to be. 
Bamming is commenced with light blows to ensure equality of 
compression throughout and is continued with increased force until 
the whole is sdlidilicd., The ramming follows up the spreading, 
so that a joint is required only when tlio work is interrupted at 
the end of a day, -or from, some other cause. In n>fcw hours after it 
has been laid an. asphalt pavement may he used for traffic. • When 
finished, its thickness may be from 11 to 2$ inches, according to 
the traffic; a greater thickness than the latter cannot be evenly, 
compressed with corfcainty. Tlio asphalt loses thickness by com- 
pression under the traffic for ti long timo and to the extent, it is' 
said, of one-fifth or one-fourth, but tlio wear appears to bo very small, 
A pavement in Paris which had .lost more than one-fourth of its 
thickness was .found to have lost only 5 per cent, of its weight, 
after sixteen years’ "wear. The pavement in Cheapside, after four- 
teen 3 'cars trader exceptionally heavy traffic, has been reduced, where 
not repaired, from its original thickness of 2] to about 1J Inches. 
The wear-resisting power of the asphalt is duo to its elasticity ; 
tracks are made by tlio wheels at first, but when thoroughly 
compressed by tlio traffic the surface retains little or no trace of 
the heaviest loads. Repairs arc easily am! quickly made by cut- 
' ting out defective places aud ramming in fresh heated powder, 
which can be done in the early morning without stopping the 
traffic. An unyielding foundation is indispensable ; it should ho 
of the best Portland commit concrete, C inches in thickness, which 
must bo well set and perfectly dry throughout before the asphalt 
is laid, or the steam .generated on the application of the liot powder 
will prevent coherence and lead to cracks ami holes in the asphalt, 
which quickly enlarge under the-trailic. For tlio same reason the 
asphalt should 'bo laid in dry weather. The concrete foundation 
must he carefully formed to the proper profile, with an inclination 
tuwards the sides of not moro than 1 in 50, which is sufficient 
with so smooth a'surface. About 1 in GO is the steepest gradient 
nt which an asphalt pavement can be safely laid. When either 
dry or wet it affords good' foothold for horses, but when beginning 
to get wet, or drying, it is often extremely slippery. This is said 
to be due to dirt on the surfaco, and not to tho nature of the 
material. Sand is strewed over the surface to remedy the slip- 
periness ; it tends, however, to wear out tho asphalt, aud great 
cleanliness is tho best preventive. An asphalt pavement can be 
kept cleaner than auy other, is impervious to moisture, and dries 
quickly. It is noiseless, except from the clatter of homes’ feot on 
it ; it js the pleasantest pavomont to travel upon, but it has the 
drawback of imperfect iootliold and slipporincs.s at times, Tho 
cost of a compressed asphalt pavement 2 to 2A inches thick on a 
.Portland cement eoncreto foundation C inches" thick is from 13s. 
to lCs. n square yard, and the maintenance is usually undertaken 
for a period .of. seventeen years by tlio company laying tlio pave- 
ment, tho first two years free aud at 3d. to Is. 6u. per square yard, 
accordiug to tho traffic, in succeeding years, 
torn- Comparison of Street Surfaces . — The comparative cost of various 

larative street surfaces in Liverpool, including interest on first cost, sinking 
:ost. fund, maintenance, aud scavenging, when reduced to a uniform 
standard trafiic of 100,000 tons per anuum for each yard in width 
of tho carriage-way, is given by Mr Deacon as follows 


Set pavement of hard granites 

„ „ softer granites 

Bituminous concrete 

Wood pavement 

Macadam, on hand-pitched foundation 


Per square yard per year. 


,1s. 21d. 
.Is. lOtd. 
,2s. 2jd. 
,2s. Hid. 


Taking tlio standard of traffic at 40,000 tons per^nnum for each 
yard in width, the cost for the last three pavements is : — 


. , Per square yard per year. 

Bituminous concrete '.....‘...'...'..'.Is. ljd..‘ •' * 

, Wood pavement ,i. ..j. .......... lls.t Sjd.sri. . ./ 

, Macadam .Is. lljd. ; - - 

Asphalt pa\ing may be placed between wood aud bituminous con- 
Crete in' the above order. These comparisons show the high qosfj 
of a macadamized surface in a street where the traffic is^great’..' 
However well it may be maintained, a macadamized street must 
be dirtier 'aiid (lustier than any pavement, though -it'is superior 
to them all in safety and to Set pavements in the matter of noise.' 
Bituminous concrete or asphalt macadam is cheaper, cleaner, and 
quieter than ordinary macadam and is sufficiently durable ’when 
the traffic is not heavy. For heavy traffic no pavement is so econo-’ 
mical as granilo sets ; -but for tho sake 'of quiet and cleanliness a 
wood or asphalt pavement is often preferable. Asphalt can be 
kept cleaner than any other pavement and is tho pleasantest to 
travel over j wood, oh the other hand, is quieter for the residents' 
less slippery, and can ho laid on steoper'gradichts'.' ’’ ” ' '■ 

The comparative ease of draught on various : surfaces' is largely Draught 
influenced by the amount of foothold afforded, aiid it may.be 
doubted if dynamometer experiments, however carefully made, are 
‘ altogether conclusive." The trac’tive 1 force is influenced by tlio 
1 gradient, tho diameter of the" wheels, 'the friction of the wheel axles, 
and the Bpced, as well as by the resistance of the road surfacb,- and. 
these must be all taken into nccounttto obtain accurate results. 

Somo recent experiments made, under tho direction of Sir’J. AY. 
Bazalgetto, with Easton' and’ Anderson’s horse dynamometer on’ 
•London street surfaces gave the following infeau' results?— r ’* 1 

■ i • . Tractive force on tl»e level 

Macadamized surface ‘ 10-7 to 11-29 lb per ton. . 

Asphalt .....39-0 „ SD-32 „ 

1 Wood 33-C2 „ 30-63 • „ 1 •(!--• 

Gpmite sets 20-2..,, 27-0 i j 

Tlio gross load was 4 tons, drawn at- a speed of from 2 to 6 miles, 
an hour. It is remarkable that the tiactivo force on asphalt is so 
•high; but tho other results are consistent" with former experiments 
by Morin, Macneill ami others. • - 

, The comparative safety of granite, wood, and asphalt pavements Safety, 
ill the City- of Loudon was the subject of careful observations, which, 
were fully reported on by Mr AV. Haywood in 1873. The pavements 
•selected were granite sets 3 inchcs widc, ligno -mineral pavement of 
beech blocks 3A inches wide, improved wood pavement of fir blocks 
3 inches wide, and A'al do Travers compressed asphalt pavement.- 
On known lengths of these the traffic, tho accidents to horses, tho 
weather, and other circumstance? were observed for fifty- days, and 
whim the distance traversed was takon into account it was found 
that as a mean result a liorso might he expected to travel 132 miles " 
on granite without falling, 191 on asphalt, and 446 on tho im- 
proved wood pavement. Tlio condition of the weather had consider- 
able effect : on tho granite when dry a horse might be expected to 
travel 78 miles without falling, when damp 168, and when wet 
,537 ; on wood when damp 193 miles, when wet 432, and when dry 
646 ; on asphalt when damn 125 miles, when wot 192, and when 
dry 223. It thus appeared that wood pavement was less slippery 
than cither granite or asphalt in a inarkod degree, it being only. 

'more slippery than granite when both pavements were wet. About" 

'85 per cent, of the falls oil the wood pavement were falls on the 
knees, which ore less likely- to injure the horses and are less incon- 
venient to the trafiic than other falls. On the granite tho falls were , 
falls on the knees or complete falls in about equal proportions, with 
about 7 per cent, of falls on tho haunches. On tlio asphalt 43 per 
cent were complete falls and 24 per cent, falls on the haunches. 

Watering.— On macadamized roads in Great Britain watering is AVatcr- 
only good for the road itself when the materials are of a very sili- ing. 
cious nature and in dry weather. AA r ith other materials the effect 
is to soften the road and increase wear. In and near towns water- 
ing is required for tho comfort of the inhabitants, but it should 
not be mote than enough to lay the dust without softening the 
road, and the amount required for this may be greatly reduced by 
keeping the surface free from mud, and by sweeping off the dust 
when slightly wotted. Pavements are watered to cleanse them as 
well as,$o lay the dust, but it must bo remembered that both 
wood and asphalt are more slippery when wet, and that therefore 
watering should bo 'obviated as far as possible by thorough cleans- 
ing. Hydrostatic rails, by improvements in the distributing pipes 
and regulating valves, water a wide track uniformly with an amount 
of wator which can bo regulated at pleasure. Where hydrants exist 
in connexion with n water supply at high pressure, street watering 
can bo effected by a movable hose and jot, a method much moro 
effective in cleansing the surface^ but using a much larger quantity 
of water. Another method which has been tried, but not muon 
used, is to lay perforated pipes at the back of the kerb on each 
side of tho road, from’ which jets are thrown upon the surface. 

The first cost is considerable, and tho openings for the jets are 
liable to choke and get out of order. Deliquescent salts have been 
used for street watenng, by which the surface is kept moist, but nt - 
the expense of, tho moisture in the air. Sea water has the same 
effect in n less degree. 
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Cleansing. — The principal streets of a town are generally cleansed 
daily, either by liand-sweeping and hand-scraping or by machines. 
■Whitworth's machine consists of a series of revolving brooms on 
an endless chain, whereby the mud or dust is swept up an incline 
into the cart. A less costly and cumbersome machine consists of 
a revolving brush mounted obliquely, which sweeps a track G feet 
wide and leaves the dust or mud on one side to be gathered up by 
hand. A horse scraping-machine which delivers the mud at the 
side is also used, the blades of the scrapers being mounted obliquely 
and covering a width of 6 feet, For general use, more especially 
in the country, scraping machines worked by a man from side to 
side of the road, and scraping a width of about 4 feet, are more 
convenient 

All street surfaces suffer from the constant breaking up and dis- 
turbance to which they are subjected for the purpose of laying and 
repairing gas and water pipes. Subways, either under the middle 
of the road or near the mbs, in which the pipes may he kid and 
be always accessible, have often been advocated, and in a few 
instances have been constructed; but they have not hitherto found 
general favour. 

Footways. — Gravel is the most suitable material for country or 
suburban footways ; it should be bottomed with a coarser material, 
well drained, and should he laid with a roller. An inclination 
towards the kerb of about half an inch in a foot maj r be given, or 
the surface may be rounded, to throw off the wet; Mil ere greater 
cleanliness is desirable and the traffic is not too great a coal-tar 
concrete similar to that already described, but of smaller materials, 
makes a good and economical footway. The coating should be 21 
or 3 inches thick, composed of two or three layers each well rollcdj 
the lower layer of materials of about 1} inches gauge, and the upper 
of a half or a quarter of an inch gauge, with Derbyshire spar, or hnc 
granite clappings over all. Concrete footways require to be care, 
fully made and must be allowed to set thoroughly before they are 
used. Concrete lias a tendency to crack from contraction, especially 
unenin a thin layer, and it is better to lay a footway in sections 
with joints at intervals of about 2 yards. Concrete slabs, especially 
when siheated and constituting artificial stone, make an excellent 
footway. The material is composed of crushed granite, gravel, or 
other suitable mateiial, mixed with Portland cement and cast in 
moulds, and when set saturated with silicate of soda. This navinff 
has proved more durable than York stone flagging, but it is more 

Sfaml C3 r Cm l y 7 llC ’ 1 maJo " ith 8 ranite - York stone makes a 
nd Peasant foot pavement, but is somewhat expensive coll- 
its durability ; it is apt to wear unevenly and to scale off 
when the stone is not of the best quality, it should not be laid 

The fla^sho^dT tUlU 2 • nCheS , ; ^ 01 3 inclus arc mor o usual. 
c?n„l i*if ll0 nH 1 H°,T are J ointed f n °t under-cut at the edges and 
should be well bedded and jointed with mortar. Caithnesf fl," is 
much more durable than York stone and wears more even] v • it i* 
impervious to wet and dries quickly hy evaporation 4\,l ’ * 

are sawn, and the hardness of the stone renders it diffidlt A 

inferior in durability to Y«°i- A™-- Hi, J ! ormer 3S considered 
Asphalt should not be laid 
on 4 inches of cement com 

where there is great traffic. - 

4 inches wide and 9 decn and in tt , Its h uld be at least 
A granite kerb is usually P a bout 1 <> -° f i. not - e ? than 3 feet - 
? d 5 e or laid on the flat/ 'When set^n^^V 11 !!'? pl!,cod on 

Ssar” 1 •*- iass 

mining the kerb. The pitching conrists^ fr ? ra under - 
stono about 4 inches deep bcdrL?°«n S j cublcal blocks of bard 
on a bed of concrete s ? nd °f mortar > or preferably 

1 toot wide inclining sh"Sly^n^ n wi 0, T ts of flat st °nes about 
and artificial sto,T a g re X £* ter > b“ 

Su J h an inclltion mSs be H^ntotf" 11 ? 115 ^ and ^ 

thi ? th ? S “, rface 1vater to gulhes nkee^^ t l tllc c ?* annd as will 
the level of the SFa* P Iaceci at proper intervals 
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ROANNE, a town of France, at the head of an arron- 
disseraent in the department of the Loire, lies on the left 
bank of the Loire in 46° 2' 26" is T . lat. at a. height of 
912 feet above the sea. It is now the point of junction 
for the railway from Paris (262 miles north-north-west) to 
Lyons (50 miles south-east)) via Tarare, with the line from 
Paris to St Etienne (50 miles south-south-east), and a 
branch, connecting Roanne with Paray le Monial ; and as 
the terminus of the Roanne -Digoin Canal (1832-38) the 
town is the real starting-point of the Loire navigation. 
Besides the modern town-house (1SG8-73), it is enough to 
mention the ruins of a castle with a tower dating from 
the 11th century, and a fine bridge of seven arches con- 
necting Boanne with the industrial suburb of Le COteau 
on the right bank of the river. Cotton is the staple 
manufacture, employing 1200 hands. Hosiery, hats, 
woollen yarn, weaving looms, chemicals,' and paper are- 
also produced ; and, as the town stands in the centre of 
the Loire and Rhone coal-field (output 4224 tons in 1884) 
and in the neighbourhood of the St Jitienne coal-field, it 
has a considerable trade in coal and coke. In 1881 
Boanne had a population of 24,992. 

Roaune ( Rodomna , Ptolemy; lloidomna, Tab. Pcut.) was air 
ancient city of the Scgusinni and a station on the great Roman 
road from Lyons to tho ocean. The absence of coins later than 
the time of Coustantius II. among the numerous local relies of 
the Roman period seems to show that tho town was sacked by the 
barbarians in tbo 4th century. In 1447 the lordship of Roanno 
became the property of the celebrated banker Jacques Cccnr. A 
favourite scheme of his was to make the town a great industrial 
centre by regulating the course of the Rcnaison, an affluent from 
the Monts de la Madeleine which joins the river a little higher up - 
his death prevented its execution, but the subject lias since been' 
frequently revived. 

BOBBERY. See Theft. 

ROBBIA, Della, the name of a family of great dis- 
tinction in the annals of Florentine art. Its members 
are enumerated in chronological order below. 1 

I. Luca della Robbia (1399 or 14002-1482) was the 
son of a Florentine named Simone di Marco della Robbia. 
According to Vasari, whose account of Luca’s early life is ■ 
little to be trusted, he was apprenticed to the silversmith 
Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, who from 1355 to 1371 was 
working on the grand silver altar frontal for tbo cathedral 
at FISTOIA (q.y .) ; this, however, appears doubtful from the 
great age whwh it would give to Leonardo, and it is more 
a l ra P U of Ghiberti. During the 
evcil r r art i° f i^- S !b e ,k uca exccutcd many important and 
hrnnf S T pieces of sculpture in marble and 

GMmrVi In , tech ™ aI Skm 1,6 the equal of 

d ’ ? possessing all Donatello’s vigour, 

celled liirnT" Gr ’ and originality, lie very frequently ex- 
ion in n,fT e °J at \ ltude and soft beauty of expres- 
sed t?? red W ° r i ° { thc P Tat l5th century ever 
cathedral at Vt nging , £ a bery "'hich Luca made for the 
m“nt 1481 and U40 > ™ th its ten 

far°exceedinw i sin S in g angels and dancing boys, 
sculntuSfnft ? th0S ° which Donatello in 1433 

SS SS 16 gall6r y in choir. This 

.Wcentwork now hes scattered in va - f , 


3 Genealogical Uee of Delk Robbia sculptors :■ 
Simone t« Marco. 


Marco. 

I 

Andrea 

(1435-1525). 


Luca 

O400-US2). 


Girolamo 
(1488-3505) 
worked mostly 
iu France. 


1 


(1475-1550?), (14roJ° l0 •)) 

•amfSe. ni0Uk - 


I 

Giovanni Marco 

(1460.15293), (14G& ?), 

worked mainly Dominican 

in Florence. monk. 
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Bargello. The general effect of the whole can best he seen j 
at the South Kensington Museum, where a complete cast 
is fixed to the wall. The same museum possesses' a study 
in gesso duro for one of the panels, which appears to he 
the original sketch by Luca’s own hand. 

In May 1437 Luca received a commission from the 
signoria of Florence to execute five reliefs for the north 
side of the campanile, to complete the series beg'nn by 
Giotto and Andrea Pisano. These panels are so much in 
the earlier style of Giotto that we must conclude tliat-he 
had left drawings from which Luca worked. They have 
representative figures chosen to typify grammar, logic, 
philosophy, music, and geometry, — the last represented 
by Euclid* and Ptolemy. 1 In 1438 Luca received an order 
for two marble altars for chapels in the cathedral, a third 
being ordered from Donatello. The reliefs from one of 
Luca’s — St Peter’s Deliverance from Prison and his Cruci- 
fixion — are now in the Bargello. It is probable that these 
altars were never finished. A tabernacle for the host, 
made by Luca in 1442, is now at Peretola in the church 
of S. Maria. A document in the archives of S. Maria 
Huova at Florence shows that he received for this 700 
florins 1 lira 16 soldi (about £1400 of modern money). 
In 1437 Donatello received a commission to cast a bronze 
door for one of the sacristies of the cathedral; but, as 
he delayed to execute this order, the work- was handed 
over to Luca on 28th February 1446, with Michelozzo and 
Maso di Bartolomeo as his assistants. Part of this wonder- 
ful door was cast in 1448, and the last two panels were 
finished by Luca in 1467, with bronze which was supplied 
to him by Verrocchio. 2 The door is divided into ten 
square panels, with small heads in the style of Ghiberti 
projecting from the framing. The two top subjects are 
the Madonna and Child and the Baptist, next come the 
four Evangelists, and below are the four Latin Doctors, 



Fro. 1. — Bronze relief of one of the Tatin Doctors, from the sacristy 
door in the cathedral of Florence, by Luca. 


each subject with attendant angels. The whole is modelled 
with the most perfect grdce and dignified simplicity ; the 
heads throughout are full of life, and the treatment of the 
drapeiy in broad simple folds is worthy of a Greek sculptor 
of the best period of Hellenic art. These exquisite reliefs 

. 1 Vasari is not quite right in las account of these reliefs : he speaks 
of Encliil and Ftolemy as being in different panels. 

* 2 See Cavallucci, S. Maria del Fiore, pt. ii. p. 137. 
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are perfect models of plastic art, and are quite free from the 
-over-elaboration and too pictorial style of Ghiberti. Fig. 
1 shows one of the panels. A terra-cotta relief at Berlin 
and another in the South Kensington Museum are probably 
original studies by Luca for two of the panels of the'doctors. 

The most important existing work in marble by Luca 
(executed in 1457-58) 3 is the tomb of Benozzo Federighi, 
bishop of Fiesole, originally placed in the church of S. 
Pancrazio at Florence, but now in S. Francesco di Paola on 
the Bello Sgtiardo road outside the city. A very beautiful 
effigy of the bishop in a restful pose lies on a sarcophagus 
sculptured with graceful reliefs of angels holding a wreath, 
which contains the inscription. Above are three-quarter- 
length figures of Christ between St John and the Virgin, 
delicately carved in low relief. The whole is surrounded 
by a rectangular frame formed of painted majolica tiles of 
the most exquisite beauty, far surpassing any other exist- 
ing work of the same sort. On each tile is painted, with 
enamel pigments, a bunch of flowers and fruit in brilliant 
realistic colours, the loveliness of which is very hard to 
describe The perfect mean between truth to nature and 
decorative treatment has never been more thoroughly 
obtained than in these wonderful tile pictures, each of 
which is worthy of the most careful study ; and they are 
also of special interest as being among the earliest ex- 
amples of Italian majolica. Though the bunch of flowers 
on each is painted on one slab, the ground of each tile 
is formed of separate pieces, fitted together like a kind 
of mosaic, probably because tbe pigment of the ground 
required a different degree of heat in firing from that 
needed for the enamel painting of the centre. The few- 
other works of this class which exist do not approach the 
beauty of this early essay in majolica painting, on which 
Luca evidently put forth his utmost skill and patience. 

In the latter part of his life Luca was mainly occupied 
with the production of terra-cotta reliefs covered with 
enamel, — a process which he improved upon, but did not 
invent, as Vasari asserts. The secret of this process was 
to cover the clay relief with an enamel formed of the ordi- 
nary ingredients of glass ( mar-acotto ) made an opaque 
white by oxide of tin, — a method practised with great 
success in the 13th century in Persia 4 (see Pottkry, vol. 
xix. pp. 620, 628). Though Lnca was not 'the inventor 
of the process, yet his genius so improved and extended 
its application that it is not unnaturally known now as 
Della Robbia ware ; it must, however, he remembered that 
by far the majority of these reliefs which in Italy and else- 
where are ascribed to Luca are really the work of some of 
the younger members of the family. Comparatively few 
exist which can with certainty be ascribed to Luca himself. 
Among the earliest of these are medallions of the four 
Evangelists in the vault of Brunelleschi’s Pazzi chapel in 
S. Croce. These fine reliefs are coloured with various 
metallic oxides in different shades of blue, green, purple, 
yellow, and black. It has often been asserted that the 
very polychromatic reliefs belong to Andrea or his sons, 
and that Luca’s were all in pure white; this, however, 
is not the case : colours were used more freely by Luca 
than by his successors. A relief in the South Kensington 
Museum furnishes a striking example and is of especial 
value from its great size, and also because its date is 
known. This is an enormous medallion containing the 
arms of Rend of Anjou and other heraldic devices ; it is 

3 Gaye, Carteggio Inedito, i. p. 183. 

4 It is described by Tlieopliilns, Diversarum Arlium Schedula (11th 
century), and by Pietro del Bono in his Margarita prcciosa (1330). 
An example earlier than any of Luca's exists at Florence over the door 
of S. Egidio (in S. Maria Nuova). It is a relief of the Coronation of the 
Virgin executed by Lorenzo rte’ Bicci in 1424 ; see Milanesi, Archivio 
Siorieo Italiano, I860, pp. 182-183. Contemporary writers call this 
enamelled clay “terra iuvetriata.’’ 
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surrounded It a splendidly modelled wreath of frait and 
n„.-„ t»neciallv apple?, lemons, oranges, and fir cones, 
all of which are brilliantly coloured. - This medallion was 
‘ t ut) on the fajr.de of the Pazzi Palace to commemorate 
get up oil *_«fW pnrlr reliet bv 
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SIS one oTthe sacristy doors in the cathedral, 
executed between 1446 and - 1450, as is recorded . » a 
document published bv Enmohr (/tafen. /o^ iupP; 
364-365). Other existina works of Luca m Florence are 
the tvmpauum reliefs of the Madonna between two Angels 
in the Via dell' Agnolo, a work of exquisite beauty, and. 
another over the door of S. Pierino del Mercato \ ecchio 
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the canons’ sacristv. 1 A very fine work by Luca, executed 
between 1440 and 1452, is the tympanum relief of the 
Madonna and four Monastic Saints over the door of S. 
Domenico at Crbino. 2 Luca also made the four coloured 
medallions of the Virtues set in the vault over the tomb 
of the young cardinal-prince of Portugal in a side chapel 
of S. Miniato in Florence (see Bossellixo). By Luca 
also are reliefs of the Madonna and various medallions 
outside Or San Michele. One of his chief decorative 
works which no longer exists was a small libraiy or study 
for Hero de’ Medici, wholly lined with painted majolica 
plaques and reliefs. 3 The South Kensington Museum pos- 
sesses twelve circular plaques of majolica ware painted 
in blue and white with the Occupations of the Months; 
these have been attributed to Luca, but have no resem- 
blance to any known works of his. Their prortnwee is 
unknown. 

In 1471 Luca was elected president of the Florentine 
artists’ guild, but he refused this great honour on account 
of his age and infirmity. It shows, however, the very high 
estimation in which he was held by his contemporaries. 
He died on 20th February 14S2, leaving his property to 
his nephews Andrea and Simone. 4 His chief pupil was 
his nephew Andrea, and probably also Agostino di Duccio, 
who executed many pieces of sculpture at Bimini, and the 
graceful but mannered marble reliefs of angels on the 
fajade of S. Bernardino at Perugia. 5 Vasari calls this 
Agostino Luca’s- brother, but he was not related to him- 
at all. - - : 

H. Asdpxv della Boeeu (1 435-1525), the nephew 
and pupil of- Lnca, carried on the production of the 
enamelled reliefs on a much larger scale than his uncle 
had ever done; he also extended its application to various 
architectural nses, such as friezes, and to tire makins of 
lavabos (lavatories), fountains; and large retables. The 
result of this was that, though the finest reliefs from the 
workshop of Andrea were but little if at all inferior to 
those from the hand of Lnca, yet some of them, turned 
out by pupils and assistants, reached only a lower stand- 
ard of merit. Only one work in marble by Andrea is 
known, namely, an altar in S. Maria delle Grazie near 
Arezzo, mentioned by Vasari (ed. Milan esi, ii. p. 179), and 
mui wdl preserved. 

One variety of method was introduced by Andrea in 
ins enamelled work; sometimes he omitted the enamel 
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on the face and hands (mule parts) of his figures,- especL 
allv in those cases where he had treated the heads in a 
realistic manner; as, for example, in the noble tympanum 
relief of the meeting of St Domenic and St Francis in the 
lo"ria of the Florentine hospital of S. Paolo,— a design 
suited by a fresco of Fra Angelico’s in the cloister 
of = St Mark’s. One of the most remarkable works. hr 
\ndrea*is the series of medallions with reliefs of Infants 
in white on a bine ground set on the front of tho found- 
ling hospital at Florence, These lovely child-figures are 
modelled with wonderful skill and variety, no two being 
alike Andrea produced, for guilds and private person?, a 
large number of reliefs of the Madonna and Child varied 
with much invention, and all of extreme beauty of pose 
and sweetness of expression. These are frequently framed 
with realistic and yet very decorative garlands of fruit and 
flowers, all painted with enamel colours, while the main 
relief is left white. Fig, 2 shows n good example of these 
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smaller works. The hospital of S. Paolo, near S. Marin 
A ovella, has also a number of fine medallions with reliefs 
of saints, two of Christ Healing the Sick, and two .fine 
portraits, under which are white plaques inscribed — “dull’ 
j ailo 1451 all* auo 1495”; the first of these dates is the 
j jear whcu.the hospital was rebuilt owing to a papal brief 
sent to the archbishop of Florence, Arezzo possesses a 
number of fine enamelled works by Andrea and his sons 
— -a retable id .the cathedral with God holding tho Crucified 
t a T> surroUB< ^ ^7 angels, aud below, kneeling figures 
of s. Donato and S. Bernardino ; also in the cathedral is 
a tine rebel of the Madonna and Child with four saints at 
e sides. In S. Maria in Grado is a very noble retable 
mtu angels holding a crown over a standing figure of the 
Madonna; a number of small figures of worshippers take 
renge m the folds of the Virgin’s mantle, a favourite 
o ire for sculpture dedicated by guilds or other corporate 
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bodies. Perhaps the finest collection of works of this class 
is at La '.Verna, .not fan from Arezzo (see. Vasari, ed. 
Milanesi, ii. p. 179). The best "of these, three large 
-retables with representations of the Annunciation, the 
Crucifixion, and the Madonna giving her Girdle to St 
Thomas, are probably the work of Andrea. himself, the 
others being by his-sons. ' In.l4S9 Andrea made a beauti- 
ful relief of the Virgin and two Angels, .now' over the 
archive room door ‘ in the Florentine Opera del Duomo ; 
-for this 'lie was’ paid twenty 'gold florins (see • Cavalliicci, 
S. 21 aria -del' Fiore). In the same- year ho modelled the' 
fine tympanum relief over a door of Prato cathedral* with 
a half-length figure of the Madonna between St Stephen 
and St Lawrence, surrounded by a frame of angels’ heads. 

In 1491 Andrea was still working at Prato, wdicre many 
of his best reliefs still exist. . One of his finest works is a 
-largo retable rat Volterra in the church of S. Girolamo, 
dated 1501 pit represents the Last Judgment, and is re-- 
markablo-for the fine modelling of the- figures, especially 
-that of 'the archangel Michael, and a nude kneeling figure 
of. a youtli wh'o -has just risen from his .tomb. Other late, 
-works - of- known -date are a Resurrection of Christ, made; 
'in' 1501 fo'r S. Frediano at -Florence (the" low'er half of -this’ 
-only .exists, in the court of the Casa Mozzi), and a medal-, 
lion of the Virgin in Glory, surrounded by angels, made 
in 1505 forPistoia cathedral. 1 Andrea’s last known relief 
is a Nativity, made in 1515 for. S. Maria in Pian di 
"Mugnone at Florence. 2 

III., TV. • Five of Andrea’s seven sons worked with tlieir ! 
father, and after- his death carried on the Robbia fabriquo 
the dates’ of. their birth are shown in tlie table on p. 5881 
above.- Early in life two of them came under the influ- 
ence of Savonarola, and took monastic orders at his Domi- 
nican convent • these were Mabco, who adopted tlio name 
of Fra Luca, and Paot. 6, called Fra Ambrogio. One relief' 
by tlio latter, a Nativity w’ith four life-sized figures of 
rather- poor; work, is in the Cappclla degli Spagnuoli in 
the Sienese convent of S. Spirito ; a MS. in the "convent; 
archives records that it was made in 1504. ' ’ ; 

V. -The chief existing work known to be by the second] 
-son. Luca- is the very rich and beautiful tile pavement in 
,the uppermost story of Raphael’s loggie at th'o Vatican, , 
finely designed and painted ‘ 1 ’ 1 colours.; 

Tliis was made by Luca at ! 1 ; ^ ■ \ nder liis 

supervision in 1518. 3 It is still in very fine preservation.' 
' VI.’ Giovanni della Robbia (14 G9-1 529?) during’ a 
great part of his life worked as assistant to his» father, 

' Andrea, and in many cases the enamelled sculpture of the 
two cannot be. distinguished. Some of Giovanni’s independ- 
ent w'orks are of great merit, especially the earlier "ones;- 
; during the latter part of his life liis reliefs deteriorated in '■ 
style, ow'ing mainly to the universal decadence of the time. 
A very large number of pieces- of Robbia ware w'hich are 
attributed to Andrea, and even to the elder Luca, were 
really by the hand of Giovanni. One of his finest works, 
quite equal in beauty to anything of his father’s, from whom - 
the design of the figures was probably taken, is the wasliing- 
fountain in the sacristy of S. Maria Novella at Florence, 
made in 1497. 4 It is a large arched recess until a view 
of the seashore, not very decorative in style, painted on, 
majolica tiles at the back. There are also tw r o very beauti- 
ful painted majolica panels of fruit-trees let into the low'er 
part. In the tympanum of the arch is a very lovely white 

1 See Gualandi, Mcmorie risguardanti le Belle Arti, Bologna, 1845, 
vi. pp. 88-35, where original documents are printed recording the 
dates and prices paid for these and other works of Andrea. 

- 2 See a document printed hy Milanesi in his Yasari, ii. p. ISO. 

• 3 It is illustrated by Gruncr, Fresco Decorations of Italy, London, 

1854, pi. iv. ; see also Miintz, Raphael, sa Vie, &c., Paris, 1881, p. 

452, note i., and Vasari, ed. Milanesi, ii. p. 182. 

- 4 See a document printed hy Milanesi in liis Vasari, ii. p. 193. 


relief of the Madonna between two Adoring Angels (see fig. 
3). Long coloured garlands of fruit and flowers are held 



FlO. 3. — Relief of Madonna and Angels in the tympanum of the 
lavabo (S. Maria Novella, Florence), by Giovanni. 


by nude- boys reclining' on the top of the arch. All this 
part is of enamelled clay, hut tlie basin of the fountain is 
of wdiite marble. Neither Luca nor Andrea was in the 
habit of signing his work,' but Giovanni often did' so, 
usually adding the date, probably because' other potters, 
had begun to imitate the Robbia ware. 5 

Giovanni lacked the original talent of Luca and Andrea r 
and so ho not only copied their work but even- reproduced 
in clay the marble Sculpture of Pollaiuolo, Da Sdttignanb,. 
Verrocchio, and others. A relief by him, evidently takeh 
from Mino da Fiesole, ' exists in the Palazzo "Castracane 
.Staccoli. • Among the very numerous other works of Gio- 
vanni are -the - large retablo in the Castellani cbapfel of S. 
Croce, a relief in the wall of a convent in the Via Nazionale 
at Florence, and two 'reliefs in the Bargello dated 1521 
and 1522, , The latter is a many-coloured relief of the 
Nativity,' arid was taken from -the church of S.‘ Girolamo 
•in Florence ; it is a too pictorial work,- iharred by the. use 
of many different- planes.. Its predella has, a- small relief 
of the Adoration of the Magi, arid is inscribed “ Hoc opus 
fecit Joanes Andree ’de Robia, ac posuit hoc in tempore 
die ultima lulii aiio. Dili, mdxxii.” At' Pisa in the church 
of S. Silvestro' is a relief in Giovanni’s later and poorer 
manner dated 1520; it -is a -Madonna surrotmded by 
angels, with saints below — the whole overcrowded with 
figures and ornaments. Giovanni’s largest and perhaps 
finest work is the polychromatic frieze on the outside of 
the Del Ceppo Hospital at Pistoia, for which ho received 
various sums of money between 1525 and 1529, as is 
recorded in documents which still exist among the archives 
of the hospital. 6 The subjects of this frieze are the Seven 
Works of Mercy, forming a continuous band of sculpture 
in high relief, well modelled arid designed in a very broad 
sculpturesque way, but a little injured perhaps by’ the 
crudeness of some of its colouring. - Six of these reliefs 
are by Giovanni, namely, Clothing the Naked, Washing 
the Feet of Pilgrims, Visiting the Sick, Visiting Prisoners, 
Burying the Dead, and Feeding the Hungry. The seventh, 


B Examples of tliese imitations are a retable in S. Lucchese near 
Foggibonsi dated 1514, another of tlie Madonna and Saints at Monte 
•San Savino of 1525, and a third in the Capuchin churcli of Arceria 
near Sin iga glia ; they are all inferior to the best works of tlie Robbia 
family. 

6 The hospital itself was begun in 1514. 
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Girin* Drink to the Thirsty, was' made by Filippo Pala- 
din! of Pistoia in 1585 j this last is o£ terra-cotta, not 
enamelled, but simply painted with oil colours. Giovanni 
also executed the medallions in the spandrels of the arches 
under this frieze, with reliefs of the Annunciation, the 

Visitation, and the Coronation of the Virgin. 

A lar*e octagonal font of enamelled clay, with pilasters 
at the angles and panels between them with scenes from 
the life of the Baptist, in the church of & Leonardo at 
Cerreto Guidi, is a work of the school of Giovanni ; the 
reliefs are pictorial in style and coarse in execution.' Gio- 
vanni’s chief pupil was a man named Santi, who was at 
first apprenticed to Buglioni, 3 and when the latter died in 
1521 he went into Giovanni’s bottega. His work is very 
inferior to that of bis master. 

VII. Girolamo della Robbia (1488-1506), another of 
Andrea’s sons, was an architect and a sculptor in marble 
and bronze as well as in enamelled clay. During, the first 
part of his life he, like his brothers, worked with his father, 
but in 1528 he went to France and spent nearly forty 
years in the service of the French royal family. Francis 
I. employed him to build a palace in the Bois de Boulogne 
■called the Chateau de Madrid. This was a large well- 
designed building, four stories high, two of them having 
open loggio in the Italian fashion. Girolamo decorated it 
richly with terra-cotta medallions, friezes, and other archi- 
tectural features. 2 For this purpose he set up kilns at 
Suresnes. Though the palace itself has been destroyed, 
drawings of it exist. 3 

The best collections of Robbia ware are in the Florentine Bargello 
and Accademia, the South Kensington Museum (the finest out of 
Italy), the Louvre, the Ciuny, and the Berlin Museums. Many 
fine specimens exist in Paris in the private collections of M. Alphonse 
de Rothschild, M. Gavel, and M. Dreyfus. The greater part of 
the Robbia work still remains in the churches and other buildings 
■ of Italy, especially in Florence, Fiesole, Arezzo, La Verna, Volterra, 
Barga, Jtontepuleiano, Lucca, Pistoia, Prato, and Siena. The best 
accounts of the Della Robbia family are those given by De Jouy, 
La Della Dobbin, Tans, 1855 ; Bode, Die KiinsthrfmniHt Delia 
Bobbin, Lcipc, 1378 ; and Oavallncci and Molinier, Lcs Della 
Rohbm, Pans, 1SS4, an ably-written and well- illustrated work. 
See also Vasari, cd. Milancsi, Florence, 1880, ii. p. 167 so., and 
various works on Italian sculpture. (j. H, At.) 

ROBERT I., king of France, son and successor of Hu*h 
Capet, was bora at Orleans in 971 and died at Melun in 
® c f vol. ix. p. 536. He is sometimes 

cited as Robert II., Robert I. being then taken to mean 
Robert, duke of France (ob. 923), the second son of Robert 

( 0& - 866 ) ) C0 *P- France, vol. ix. p. 535. 
ROBERT, called The Bruce 4 (1274-1329), king of 
Scotland was tlie son of the seventh Robert de Bruce, 
lord of Annandak i n hi s own right and earl of Carrick in 
right of his wife Marjory, daughter of Neil, second earl, 
and thus was of mingled Norman 5 and Celtic blood. His 


1 Benedetto Bu-lioni 11461.15511 flWvWm 4 a 1. i < 
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grandfather, the sixth Robert de Bruce, claimed the cr6wii 
of Scotland as son of Isabella, second daughter of David, 
earl of Huntingdon ; but Baliol, grandson of Margaret, the 
eldest daughter, was preferred by the commissioners of 
Edward L The birthplace of the Bruce— perhaps Turn- 
berry, his mother’s castle, on the coast of Ayr — is not cer- 
tainly known. His youth is said by an English chronicle 
to have been passed at the court of Edward I. At an 
age when the mind is quick to receive the impressions 
which give the bent to life he must have watched the pro- 
gress of the great suit for the crown of Scotland. Its 
issue in favour of Baliol led to the resignation of Annan- 
dale by Bruce the competitor to his son, tlie Bruce’s father, 
who, either then or after the death of the aged competitor 
in 1295, assumed the title of lord of Annandale. Two 
years before he had resigned, on the death of his wife, the 
earldom of Carrick to Robert the Bruce, who presented 
the deed of resignation to Baliol at Stirling on 3d August 
1293, and offered the homage which his father, like. his 
grandfather, was unwilling to render. Feudal law required 
that the king should take sasine of the earldom before 
regranting it and receiving the homage, and the sheriff of 
Ayr was directed to take it on Baliol’s behalf. As the 
disputes between Edward and Baliol, which ended in Baliol 
losing the kingdom, commenced in this year it is doubtful 
whether Bruce ever rendered homage; but he is henceforth 
known as earl of Carrick, though iu a few instances this 
title is still given to liis father. Both father and son sided 
with Edward against Baliol.' Towards the end of 1292 
the elder Robert had a safe-conduct from Edward to visit 
Norway with a daughter, Isabella, who married Erik, king 
of Norwaj', the widower of Margaret of Scotland,-~a fact 
marking the high standing of the family of Bruce. On 
20th April 1294 the younger Robert, earl of Carrick, bad 
a similar safe-conduct or permission to visit Ireland till 
Michaelmas and a year following, and a further mark of 
Edward's favour by a respite for the same period of all 
debts due by him to the exchequer. . His father, having 
done homage to Edward, was entrusted in October 1295 
with the custody of the castle of Carlisle by a patent in 
which he is styled lord of Annandale; and Baliol retaliated 
by seizing Annandale, kvhich lie conferred on John Comyn, 
earl, of Buchan. On 28th August 1296 Robert de Bruce 
“ Je vieil " and Robert de Bruce “ 1c jeune,” earl of Carrick, 
swore fealty to Edward at Berwick ; but (according to 
Hemingford), in breach of this oath, renewed at Carlisle 
on the Gospels and the sword, of Thomas a Becket, the 
young earl joined Wallace, who had raised the standard 
of Scottish independence in the name of Baliol after that 
weak king had himself surrendered his kingdom to 
Edward. Urgent letters were sent ordering Bruce to sup- 
port Warenne, Edward's general, in the summer of 1297; 
but, instead of complying, he, along with the bishop of 
Glasgow and the steward of Scotland, laid waste the lands 
fL Wb ° adk ® red t0 Edward. On 7th July Percy 
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to Hemingford), “wlicn ho heard of the king’s coming, 
fled from his face and burnt the castle of Ayr which he 
held.” Yet, when Edward was forced by. homo affairs to 
quit Scotland, Annandale and certain earldoms, including 
Carrick, were excepted from the districts ho assigned to 
his followers, — Bruce and the other carls being treated as 
waverors whoso allegiance might still bo retained. In 
1299 a rogcncy was appointed in Scotland in name of 
Baliol, and a letter of Baliol mentions Tiobert Bruce, lord 
of Carriek, as regent, along with William of Lambcrton, 
bishop of St Andrews, and John Comyn the younger, — 
a strange combination, Lambcrton the friend of Wallace, 
Comyn the enemy of Bruce, and Bruce a regent in name 
of Baliol. Comyn in his own interest as Bnliol’s heir was 
the activo regent ; the insertion of the name of Bruce was 
an attempt to secure his co-operation. For the next four 
years he kept studiously in the background waiting his 
time. A statement of Langtoft that ho was at the parlia- 
ment of Lincoln in 1301, when the English barons repudi- 
ated the claim of the pope to the suzerainty of Scotland, 
is not to bo credited, though his fatficr may have been 
there. In the campaign of 1 304, when Edward renewed 
his attompt on Scotland and reduced Stirling, Bruce sup- 
ported the English king, who in one of his letters to him 
says, “If you complete that which you have begun wo 
shall hold the war ended by your doed and all the land of 
Scotland gained.” But, while apparently aiding Edward, 
Bruce had taken a step which bound him to tlio patriotic 
cause. On lltli June, a month before the fall of Stirling, 
lie mot Lamberton at Cambuskcnncth and entered into a 
secret bond by which the}' were to support each other 
against all adversaries and undertake nothing without 
consulting together. The death of his father in this year 
may have determined his course and led him to profer the 
chance of the Scottish crown to his English estates and 
the friendship of Edward. 

This determination closes the first chapter of his life; 
the second, from 1304 to 1314, is occupied by his contest 
for the kingdom, which was really won at Bannockburn, 
though disputed till the treaty of Northampton in 1328; 
the last, from 1314 to his death in 1'329, was the period of 
the establishment of his government and dynasty by an 
administration ns skilful as his generalship. It is to the 
second of these that historians, attracted by its brilliancy 
even amongst the many romances of history and its 
importance to Scottish history, have directed most of their 
attention, and it is during it that his personal character, 
tried by adversity and prosperity, gradually unfolds itself. 
But all three periods require to bo kept in view to form a 
just estimate of Bruce. That which terminated iiy 1304, 
though unfortunately few characteristics, personal or indi- 
vidual, have been preserved, shows him by his conduct to 
have been the normal Scottish noble of the time. A con- 
flict of interest and of bins led to contradictory action, 
and this conflict was increased in his case by his father’s 
residence in England, his own upbringing at the English 
court, his family feud with Baliol and the Comyns, and 
the jealousy common to his class of Wallace, the mere 
knight, who had rallied the commons against the invader 
and taught the nobles what was required in a leader of 
the people. The merit of Bruco is that ho did not despise 
the lesson. Prompted alike by patriotism and ambition, 
at the prime of manhood ho choso the cause of national 
independence with all its perils, and stood by it with a 
constancy which never wavered until ho secured its triumph. 
Though it is crowded with incidents, tlio main facts in tho 
central decade of Bruce’s life may bo rapidly told. Tho 
fall of Stirling was followed by tho capturo and execution 
of Wallace at London on 24th August 1305. Edward 
"hoped still to conciliate tho nobles and gain Scotland by a 
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policy of clemency to all who did not dispute his authority. 
A parliament in London (16th September), to which 
Scottish representatives were summoned, agreed to an 
ordinance for tho government of Scotland, which, though 
on tho model of those for Wales and Ireland, treating 
Scotland as a third subject province under an English 
lieutenant, John dc Bretagne, was in other respects not 
severe. Bruce is reputed to have been one of the advisors 
who assisted in framing it ; but a provision that his castle 
of Kildrummy was to ho placed in charge of a person for 
whom lie should answer shows that Edward not without 
reason suspected his fidelity. Challenged by the king 
with tho bond betwoon him and Lambcrton (according to 
one account discovered by the treachery of John Comyn, 
with whom a similar engagement had been mado or 
attempted), Bruco secretly quitted London, and on 10th 
February 1306 met by appointment, in tho church of tho 
Friars Minor at Dumfries, Comyn, whom lie slow at tho 
high altar for refusing to join in his plans. So much is 
certain, though the precise incidents of the interview were 
variously told. It was not tlioir first encounter, for a letter 
of 1299 to Edward from Scotland describes Comyn as 
having seized Bruco by the throat at a mooting at Peebles, 
when they were with difficulty reconciled by the joint 
regency. 

The bond with Lambcrton was now scaled by blood and 
tho confederates lost no lime in putting it into execution. 
Within little more than six weeks Bruce, collecting his 
adherents in tho south-west., passed from Loclinmbcn to 
Glasgow and thence to Scono, where ho was crowned by 
tho bishop of St Andrews on 25th March, the bishops 
of Glasgow and Moray, with tho carls of Lennox, Athole, 
and Errol, being present. Two days later Isabella, countess 
of Buchan, claimed tho right of her family tho Macduff's, 
earls of Fife, to placo the Scottish king on his throne, ancl 
tho ceremony was repeated with an addition flattering to 
tho Collie race. Though a king, Bruce had not yet a king- 
dom, and his efforts to obtain it were till the death of 
Edward I. disastrous failures. In June lio was defeated 
at Mctlivon by Pembroke, and on lltli August lie was sur- 
prised in Strathfillan, where ho had taken refugo, by Lord 
Lorn. Tlio ladies of his family were sont to Kildrummy 
in January, ancl Bruce, almost without a follower, fled to 
Batlilin, an island off Antrim (Ireland). Edward, though 
suflcring from his lust illness, camo to tho north in tho 
following spring. On his way ho granted tho Scottish 
estates of Bruco and his adherents to his own followers, 
Annnndalo falling to tho earl of Hereford. At Carlislo 
there was published a .bull excommunicating Bruco, along 
with another absolving Edward from tho oath lio liad 
taken to observe Magna Charta mid the other charters on 
which tlio English constitution rests. Elizabeth tho wife, 
Marjory tho daughter, Christina the sister of Bruco, were 
captured in a sanctuary at Tain and sent prisoners to 
England. Tlio countess of Buchan was confined in a cago 
at Berwick and another of Bruce’s sisters, Mary, in a cago - 
at Roxburgh. Tho bishops of St Andrews and Glasgow 
and the abbot of Scone wore suspended from tlioir bene- 
fices and sent as prisoners to tho south of England. Nigel 
Bruce, liis youngest brother, was beheaded at Berwick, 
Christopher Scton, his brother-in-law, at Dumfries. The 
carl of Athole was sont to London and hanged on a gallows 
30 foot higher than tho polo on which tho head of Wallace 
still stood. Two other brothers of Bruce, Thomas and 
Alexander (dean of Glasgow), met the samo fato at Carlisle. 
There were many minor victims, but tho chronicler of 
Lanercost notes that tho number of those who wished 
Bruco to bo confirmed in tho kingdom increased daily. 
While thus wreaking his vengeance Edward himself was 
summoned by death at Burgli-on-the-Sands, on tho Solway, 
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on 7th June 1307. By his djing wish the inscription 
“ Edwardus Primus, Scotorum Malleus, Pactum Sen . 

put on his tomb. In a moment dl «s changed 
Instead of being opposed to the greatest, Bruce non had las 
hi antagonSt the feeblest of the Plantagenets Quitting 
PiathKn Rafter a short stay in Arran), Bruce had before 
Edward’s death attempted to take Tnrnberry and Ayr, 
but had failed, though he defeated Pembroke at 
Hid. No sooner was his father dead than Eduard If. 
recalled his banished favourite Gavcstcm. Alter wasting 
the critical moment of 'the war in the diver.-ions of a 
youthful court, the new king made an inglorious march 
to-Cumnock and back without striking a blo^ and then 
returned south to celebrate bis marriage with Isabella of 
France, leaving the war to a succession of generals. • Bruce, 
with the insight of military genius, seized his opportunity. 
Leaving Edward, now his only brother in blood and 
almost his equal in arms, in Galloway, he suddenly trails* 
ferred Ills own operations to Aberdeenshire. In t.ic end 
of 1307 and again in May 1 303 • lie overran Buchan, 
where at Iuverary on 22d May he defeated its c-arl, one 
of his chief Scottish opponents. Then crossing to Argyll 
he surprised Lord - Lorn in the Pass of Brandcr and took 
Dimstaffhage. In 1309 a trace, scarcely kept, was effected 
by the pope and Philip of France, and in 1310, in a general 
council at Dundee, the clergy of Scotland — all the bishops 
being present — recognized Bruce as king. The support 
given him by the national church in spite of his excom- 
munication must have been of great importance in that 
age, and was probably due to the example of Lninberton. 
The next three years were signalized by the reduction one 
by one of the strong places the English still held, — Lin- 
lithgow in the end of 1310, Dumbarton in October 1311, 
Perth by Brace himself in January 1312. Encouraged 
by these successes, he made a raid into tlic north of England, 
and on his return reduced Butel (in Galloway), Dumfries, 
and Dalswinton, and threatened Berwick. In March 1313 
Sir James Douglas surprised Roxburgh, and Randolph 
surprised Edinburgh. In May Rruce was again in England, 
and, though he failed to take Carlisle, be subdued the Isle 
of Man. Edward Erace about the same time took Rntlicr- 
glen and laid siege to Stirling, whose governor, Mowbrnv, 
agreed to capitulate if not relieved before 24th June 1314. 
Bruce's rapidity of movement was one cause of his success. 
His sieges, the most difficult part of medimval warfare, 
though won sometimes by stratagem, prove that he and 
his followers had benefited from their early training in the 
wars of Edward I. . IVe know that he had been specially 
employed by that king to prepare the siege-train for life 
attack on Stirling. By the close of 1313 Berwick and 
Stirling alone remained English. Edward II. felt that if 

vwvwiT Wa f I )° t to * 03t a 8*^ effort must be made. 
With the whole available feudal levy of England, a con- 
tingent from Ireland, and lecruits even out of jails— for 
murderers were pardoned on condition of joining the army 
• -he advanced from Berwick to Falkirk, which he reached 
the J - Une ', - f ft ^ r a preliminary skirmish on Sunday 
the 3d, m which Bruce distinguished himself by a per- 
-oiml combat with Henry de Boliun, whom he felled l»v 
fon“u e blo J of 1 llis battle of Bannockburn was 
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the rising ground on his right the enemy's advance was 
seen Ills troops were in four divisions ; his brother com- 


c C en. ms troops' 
manded the right, Randolph the centre, Douglas the left. 
Bruce with the reserve planted his standard at the Bore 
Stone, whence there is the best view of the field, life 
camp-followers on the Gillies' Hill appeared over its crest 
at the critical moment which comes in all battle--*. The 
plain on the right of the marshes was prepared with pits 
and spikes. But what more than any other point of 
strategy made the fight famous was that the Foots f ought 
on foot in battalions with their spears outwards, inn cir- 
cular formation serving the same purpose as the modem 



and the fight became general ; the English hors*-, crowded 
into too narrow .a space, were met by the steady resist- 
ance of the Fecit Mi pifcemvn, win? knew Brace told them 
truly that they fought for their country, their wives, their 
children, and all that freemen hold dc.u. The- English 
rear was tumble to come up in the narrow space or got 
entangled in the broke n ranks of the van. The finA re- 
pnl.-e soon pa-v-cd into a rout, ami from a rout into a 
headlong flight, in which Edward him-olf Lardy escaped. 
Like Conrtrai and Morgartcn, Bannockburn marked the 
lnonic-ntous change fn>m nn’diieval to modern warfare. 
The armed knight.* gave place to the common soldiers 
led by skilful generals us the arbifens of the il* Mi ay of 
nations. In the career of Brace it was the tuniing-jioint. 
The enthusiasm of the nation he had saved forgot Ids 
into adhesion to the popular c.m=e, and at the parliament 
of Ayr.cn 23th April 1 3 1 f> the succe-rion was settled by 
a unanimous voice on him, and, failing males of life body, 
on his brother Edward nn<l life heirs mule, failing whom 
on life daughter Marjory and her ludrs. if she manual with 
his consent. Soon after she married Walter the Steward. 

The last part «>f Bruce’s life, from 1315 to 1329, began 
with an attempt which was the mod striking testimony 
tluvt could have been given to the effect of Bannockburn, 
and which, had it succeeded, might have altered the future 
of the British Isles. This was no less than the rising of 
the whole Celtic race, who had felt the galling yoke of 
Edward T. and envied tlm freedom the Scots had won. 
In 1315 Edward Brace eroded to Ireland on the invita- 
tion of the natives, and in the following year the Welsh 
became his allies. In autumn Robert came to Ids brother, 
and they together traversal Ireland to Limerick. Dublin 
was saved by its inhabitants committing it to the flames, 
and, though nineteen victories were won, of which that 
at Slane in Louth by Robert was counted the chief, the 
success was too rapid to bo permanent. The brothers 
retreated to l ister, and, Robert having left Ireland to 
protect his own liorders, Edward was defeated and killed 
at Dundalk in October 1313. On his return Bruce ad- 
dressed himself to the siege of Berwick, a standing menace 
to Scotland. I\ Iiilo preparing for it two cardinals arrived 
in England with n mission from Pope John XXII. to effect 
a truce, or, failing that, to reucw the excommunication of 
Bruce, The cardinals did not trust themselves across 
tlie border; their messengers, however, were courteously 
received by Bruce, but with n firm refusal to admit the 
mis into his kingdom because not addressed to him as 
"mg. Another attempt by Newton, guardian of the Friars 
. i nor at Berwick, had a more ignominious result. Bruce 
ac ini ted Newton to his presence at Aldeaums, where ho 
ugi see the works for the siege going on by night and 
Ki n’ ailt as . In ^ onn ®d that Bruce would not receive tlic 
W.* U i-, tli i IS i Uth vas acknowledged ami lie had taken 
Mn ' ‘ . , bls relnra Newton was waylaid ami liis 
ip a s izc , not without suspicion of Bruce’s connivance. 
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In March 1318' first tlie" town, and then the castle of 
Berwick capitulated, and Bruce wasted the English border 
as far as liipon. In December he held a parliament at 
Scone, where he displayed the same wisdom as a legislator 
which he had shown as a general. The death of his 
brother and his daughter rendered a resettlement of the 
crown advisable, which was made in the same order as 
before, with a provision as to the regency in case of a 
minor heir in favour of Randolph, and failing him Douglas. 
The defence of the countiy was next cared'for by regula-" 
tions for the arming of the whole nation, down to every 
0116 who owned the value of a cow, — a measure far in ad- 
vance of the old feudal levy. Exports during war and of 
arms at any time were prohibited. Internal justice was 
regulated, and it was declared that it was to be done to 
poor and rich alike. Leasing-making — a Scottish term for 
seditious language — was to be sternly punished. The nobles 
were exhorted not to oppress the commons. Reforms were 
also made in the tedious technicalities of the feudal law. 
In 1319 an attempt to recover Berwick -was repelled by 
"Walter the Steward, and Bruce took occasion of a visit to 
compliment liis son-in-law and raise the walls 10 feet. 

His position was now so strong that foreign states began 
to testify their respect. Bruges and Yprcs rejected a 
request of Edward to cut off the Scottish trade rvith 
Flanders. The pope, who had excommunicated Bruce, 
was addressed by the parliament of Arbroath in 1320 in 
a letter -which compared Bruce to a Joshua or Judas 
Maccabseus, who had wrought the salvation of his people, 
and declared they fought “not for glory, truth, or honour, 
but for that liberty which no virtuous man will survive.” 
Moved by this language and conscious of the weakness 
of Edward, the pope exhorted him to make peace with 
Scotland, and three years later Randolph at last procured 
the recognition of Bruce as king from the papal see by 
promising aid in a crusade. In 1326 the French king 
made a bimilar acknowledgment by tire treaty of Corbeil. 
Meantime hostilities more or less constant continued with 
England, but, though in 1322 Edward made an incursion 
as far as Edinburgh, the fatal internal weakness of his 
government prevented his gaining any real success. Some 
of his ‘chief nobles — Lancaster in 1321 and Sir Andrew 
Hartcla in 1322-r-entcred into correspondence with the 
Scots, and, though Ilartcla’s treason was detected and 
punished by his death, Edward was forced to make a 
treaty for a long truce of thirteen years at Newcastle on 
30th May, which Bruce ratified at Berwick. The intrigue 
of the queen with Roger Mortimer led to tlio end of the 
ignominious reign by Edward’s deposition awl murder in 
1327 ; and one of the first acts of the new reign, after a 
narrow escape of the young king from capture by Randolph, 
was the treaty of York, ratified at Northampton in April 
1328, by which it was agreed that “ Scotland; according 
to its ancient bounds in the days of Alexander III., should, 
remain to Robert, king of Scots, and his heirs free and 
divided from England, without any subjection, servitude, 
claim or demand whatsoever,” Johanna, Edward’s sister, 
was to be given in marriage to David, the infant son of 
Bruce, and the ceremony was celebrated at Berwick on 
12th July. 

The chief author of Scottish independence barely survived 
his work. His last years had been spent chiefly at the castle 
of Cardross on the Clyde, which lie acquired in 1326, and 
the conduct of war, as well as the negotiations for peace, 
had been left to the young leaders Randolph and Douglas, 
whose training was one of Bruce’s services to his country. 
Ever active, he employed himself in the narrower sphere 
' of repairing the castle and improving its domains and 
.gardens, in shipbuilding on the Clyde, and in the exercise 
of the royal virtues of hospitality and charity. The reli- 
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gious feeling, which had not been absent even during the 
struggles of manhood, deepened in old age, and took the 
form the piety of the times prescribed. He made careful 
provision for his funeral, his tomb, and masses for bis soul. 
He procured from the pope a bull authorizing Ms confessor 
to absolve him even at the moment of death. He died 
from leprosy, contracted in the hardships of earlier life, on 
-7th June 1329, and was buried at Dunfermline beside Ms 
second wife, Elizabeth de Burgh, whom he had married 
about 1304, and who bore Mm late his only son, David, 
who succeeded him. Of two surviving daughters, Matilda 
married Thomas Ysaak, a simple esquire, and Margaret 
became the wife of 1 William, earl of Sutherland. Marjory, 
an only child by his first wife, Isabella of Mar, had pre- 
deceased Mm. Several children not born in wedlock have 
been traced in the records, hut none of them became in 
any way famous. 

In fulfilment of a. vow to visit the Holy Sepulchre, which ho 
cotill not accomplish in person, Bruce requested Douglas to carry 
his lieai t theio, but his faithful follower polished on the nay, fight- 
ing in Spain against the Moors, and the licait of Bmce, lecovered 
by Sir "William Keith, found its resting-place at Meliose. When 
his corpse was disintened in 1819 the hi cast-bone was found severed 
to admit of the lemoval of the lieai t, thus confnming the story pre- 
served in the verses of Barbour. That national poet collected in 
the earliest Scottish poem, written in the leign of Bruce’s giandsoii, 
the cCpious traditions which cl usteied round his memory. It is a 
pancgyiie; but history has not lefused to accept it as a genuino 
lepiescntatiou of the character of the great king, in spirit, it not in 
every detail. Its dominant note is freedom— the liberty of the 
nation fiom foreign bondage, and of the individual from oppression. 
It is the same note which Tacitus embodied in the speech of 
Galgacus at the dawn of Scottish history. Often as it has been 
heard before and since in the course of history, seldom has it had 
a more illustrious champion than Eobeit the Biucc. (iE. M.) 

ROBERT, the name of two dukes of Normandy. See 
Normandy, vol. xvii. p. 542 for Robert I. (d. 1035) and 
p. 544 for Robert II. (d. 1134) ; see also England, vol. 
viii. p. 301. 

ROBERT, Hubert (1753-1808), bora at Paris in 1753, 
deserves to bo remembered not so much for Ms skill as a 
painter as for tlie liveliness and point with which he treated 
the subjects he painted. The contrast between the ruins 
of ancient Rome and the life of his time excited M 3 keenest 
interest ; and, although he -had started for Italy on Ms own 
responsibility, the credit he there acquired procured him 
the' protection of the minister Marigny and an official 
allowance. His incessant activity as an artist, his daring 
character, his many adventures, attracted general sympathy 
and admiration. In the fourth canto of Ms L' Imagination 
Dolille celebrated Robert’s miraculous escape when lost in 
the catacombs ; later in life, when imprisoned during the 
Terror and marked for the guillotine, by a fatal accident 
another died in his place and Robert lived. The quantity 
of his work is immense ; the Louvre alone contains nine 
paintings by Ms hand and specimens are frequently to be 
met with in provincial museums and private collections. 
In spiCe of a certain naturalness in details which was 
wanting to Ms predecessor Panini, all Robert’s work has 
more or less of that scenic character which justified the 
taste of Yoltaire when he selected Mm to paint the decora- 
tions of his theatre at Ferney. Robert fell, struck by 
apoplexy, on 15tli April 1808. His brush was in Ms hand; 
he had painted till the last moment. He was much en- 
graved by the abbe Le Non, with whom he had visited 
Naples in the company of Fragonard during his early days ; 
in Italy Ms work has also been frequently reproduced by 
Chatelain, Lidnard, Le Yeau, and others. 

See C. Blnne.flTisf. dcs Pcinhcs ; Yillot, Notice dcs Tableaux du 
Louvre ; Julius Mej er, Gcsch. mocl.fr. Malcrci. 

ROBERT, Louis Leopold (1794-1835), French painter, 
was born at Chaux de Fonds (NeufcMtel) in Switzerland 
on 13 th May 1791, but left Ms native place with the en- 
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graver Girardut at the age of sixteen for Paris. He was 
on the eve of obtaining tlie great prize for engraving when 
the events of 1815 blasted his hopes, for Neufchfitel was 
restored to Prussia and Robert was struck off the list of 
competitors as a foreigner. Having fortunately whilst 
continuing his studies under Girardet never ceased to 
frequent the studio of David, he now determined to be- 
come a painter, and only returned to his native country 
when his master himself was exiled. At jSfeufchfttcl he 
had the good fortune to attract the notice of Jloullct de 
Mezeracj who enabled him by a timely loan to proceed to 
Borne. At Rome Robert soon struck the vein of subject 
destined to render his talent celebrated. In depicting the 
customs and life of the people, of southern Italy especially, 
he showed peculiar feeling for the historical characteristics 
of their race. All his work of this class was distinguished 
by an individual style: the actors bore themselves with an 
air of distinction and something of gravity which witnessed 
to their ancient lineage, and the rhythmical play of line 
which characterized all these compositions had a peculiar 
affinity to the nature of the types which figured in them. 
Tlie charm of choice in these types, the beauty of this play 
of line, and the plastic restraint and measure which nlso 
marked Robert’s treatment of his favourite subjects were 
the points to which he owed the wide recognition of his 
talent, for his command of his own powers was anything 
but ready and his difficulty in bringing out what he desired 
to produce shackled him, and especially so because paint- 
ing requires a. sure and ready hand if its means arc to he 
used with brilliant effect, After executing many detached 
studies of Italian life Robert conceived the idea of {Mint- 
ing four great works which should represent at one and 
th* same time the four seasons in Italy and the four lead- 
ing races of its people. In the Return from the pete of 
the Maaorma dell’ Arco (Louvre) he depicted the Noapol-' 
itans and the spring. This picture, exhibited at the Salon 
■of 1827, achieved Undoubted success and was bought for 
the Luxembourg by Charles X.; but the work which ap- 
peared in 1831— the Summer Reapers arriving j n the 
Pontine Marshes (Louvre), which became the property of 
Louis Philippe — established the artist’s reputation, and 
Robert found hunself with all his hopes of honour fulfilled 
and reckoned as one of the leading masters of his day 
Florence and her autumn vineyards should now have 
furnished hun with his third subject. He attempted to 
begin it, but, unable to conquer his unhappy passion for 
Pnncess Charlotte Aapoleon (then mourning the violent 
drath of her husband, Robert’s devoted friend), ho threw 
q his work and went to Venice, where he bemm and 
ramed throughthe fourth of the series, the Fishers of 
the Adriatic. This work was not equal to the Reapers 
Jorn by the vicissitudes of painful feeling and bitterly 

SrS’/«t rt e ° mmitt f I suicide before his ca sol, 
-Oth March 2S33, on the tenth anniversary of the melan- 


to ICO) an account of the battle of Evesham. The narra- 
tion implies that the writer wns living at that time (1205), 
for he describes the dark and dismal weather that pre 
vailed on the day of the battle, adding, “ This isci Robert], 
That verst this hoc made,” — n passage, however, which 
may possibly have reference not to the versifier hut to the 
original compiler of the ClmnHe , A The period at which 
the Chronicle was composed was evidently late in the 13th 
or early in the 14th century, ns it -contains a reference to 
the canonization of St Louis, king of France, which took 
place on 1 1th August 1297. From an historical {mint of 
view, however, the ChrnnirU. is of but little value. The 
internal evidence shows it to have been a translation from 
the French and the original in turn to have been n mere 
compilation. The narrative commences with a description 
of Britain, taken from Henry of Huntingdon; the material 
is next derived nminly from Geoffrey of Monmouth, nnd 
then, again, from William of Malmesbury, social informa- 
tion being supplied, here anil there, from Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, Ailrcd of Iticvaulx, and the Annals of Winchester. 

On the other hand, the value of the (.7. run icle as an illustration 
of the versification ainl language of the period is considerable. As 
a writer of English verse Itolu rt comes first ill order, firing prior 
to )w>t!i Rnlicrt or llrmmc and Laurence Minot, and he has accord- 
ingly been styled the Ennius of Kngli-h literature. ]Ji< diction, 
again, affords many interesting }>oi!it.s of eomrnriwn with that 


Known ns Oil! KnglisU on the one liaml Dim thr hvispui"? or 
Chaucer .and William Tyiidsik on the other. In his verges \xe tirst 



SeeAiilot, Police da Tallcaur dll Louvre - P Pl.,„„ it- t j 
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Julms Xley«r, Ccsch. mod. fr. Malax! * " L ’ L ' Lokrt ’ 

SSSifes 
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wards Worcester CollW) tb„ Oxford ( aftcr ' 

conjecture. The evidertee which J n- , c I v °b 18 mer ° 

be the author of the CtXick (by SS e is hL'l^" 1 7 
» also extremely slight In ti n e , IS best known) 

*Wch Hearne i rin S his Si ^ MS ’ 201 

i nmea ius c^itwn) there occurs (fol. 159b 


Of the English tongue itself, howwer, lm wvs (ft., n. 125 ) that 
M Saxones spcclic it va«, and jorw hem ycome vt vs.” Many 
of the most noteworthy peculiarities of Id* dictum will h» found 
pointed out in ifr. Kingdoti Oliiiliant’s Old amt Mid-lb Kuglhh. 
pj>. 430-439. ' ’ 

<S®7y»*y* t »«wr a^tihutid TO IlnlKTt nr Gloucester nrc-a 
We of St All.an in verse (MS. Asliniole, 431, a Lift of Si Patrick, 
also m verse (MS. Tanner, 17), a Lift of St lirhleH (MS. C.C.C. 
Cariib., l-l.*), and a Life of St Aijdiege (MS. Colt. Julius, ll. j* ) 

** , tk * «*"•«** Is test dii-l bs- Tlmross lliamr 
(Oxn-ej U2IX s v«K (in, partly fr»Tn the Ilarlehn MM SOI,’ and V«„lv rjea 
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ROBERT Gl.LSCAUIl (<•. 1015-1085), duke of Apulia 
mid Cambria, sixth of the twelve sons of Tmicrcd de 
IlauteviHc, was bom r.t Hauteville near Coutances in 
Aormandy about the year 1015. At an carlv ago J 1C 
followed into Apulia Ins three elder brothers William Bras- 
do-fer, Drogo, and Humphrey, who had established a foot- 
mg there as military adventurers j mul in 1053 he took a 
prominent part m the battle of Civil*, which resulted in 
the defeat and captivity of Rope Leo IX. On the death 

i ] 5 mi " r f r'U 0 :’ 7 I}oWt ’ ' v, '° «»*«4y bad earned 
the sobriquet of “Guiseard” (“Sagacious” or “Cnuninp’T 
succeeded to thcchief connUfof the 

CM tL T 1 - ,y , thcm dnta » r ‘ f Apulia and 
vti 1 Tr , cn!lfn ' nicd w that title in 1059 bv Rope 
,\ CNUnC thnenamcd bim gonfalonier 
oi t ho church. I or the next onc-aml -t went v rears ho 

p° ng wil V ll5s y°««g« s t brother 
o ® Cr ’ m . Trar “ba operations ngamst the Greeks and 

StaTl'nr ”1 ’!“ If in 

1070 tint Of Fn events being the capture of Bari in 

Snler'no in 1 077 ln °l OSl he nml tl,ntof 

to cam- his nnne l l ° 1 bllnSC,{ StlTOIg CnOUgll 

ostensibly ^ m 7,2, f 7?, AIcxi,,s Co.mienus, 

- — — ■ ca l >turo °t that )ilaec j» Feb ruary 1082, 

p. 58? ler ° " Chi 0l1lCW knoWtt ^ t,M! same name; *c e Hearne, Pref., 
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nnd by a victorious march towards Constantinople. But 
before ltobert had reached the capital lie was summoned 
back by ..Gregory VIE., his suzerain, to rescue him from 
tho emperor Henry IV., by whom he was being besieged 
in Rome. After capturing and sacking the city in May 
1084 and conducting Gregory to a plnco^of safety in 
Salerno, Guiscard resumed liis operations against Alexius, 
defeating the united Greek and Venetian fleets, and raising 
the siege of Corfu in November 1084. While still engaged 
in active warfare ho died of pestilence at Coplialouia on 
17th July 1085. He was succeeded in the dukedom by 
his younger son Roger Bursa, whose son William died 
without issue in 1127. Guiscard’s eldest son was Mare 
Bouemond (q.v.). 

ROBERTS, David (1796-1SG4), landscape painter, was 
born at Stockbridge, Edinburgh, on 24tli October 1796. 
At an early ago he manifested a great love for art ; but 
his father, a shoemaker, wished him to follow tho samo 
trade. Ale "'as, however, apprenticed for seven years to 
a painter and house-decorator ; and during this time he 
employed his evenings in tlio earnest study of art. For 
the next few years his time was divided between work 
as a liouse-paintcr and ns a scene -painter, and he even 
appeared occasionally on the boards as an actor in "panto- 
mimes. In. 1820 he formed the acquaintance of Clarkson 
Stanfield, then painting at tho Pantheon, Edinburgh, by 
wlmse advice and example lie greatly profited and at whoso 
suggestion lie began his career as an exhibitor, sending three 
pictures in 1822 to tho “Exhibition of Works by Living 
Artists,” held in Edinburgh. In the same year ho removed 
to London, where lie worked for tho Coburg Theatre, and 
was afterwards employed, along with Stanfield, at Drury 
Lane. In 1824 he exhibited at tho British Institution a 
view of Dryburgli Abbey, and sent two works to the first 
exhibition of tho Society of British Artists, which ho hail 
joined, and of which he was elected president in 1831. 
In the same autumn ho visited Normandy, and tho works 
which were tho .results of this excursion began to lay the 
foundation of the artist’s reputation, — one of them, a view 
of Rouen Cathedral, being sold for eighty guineas. By 
his scenes for an opera entitled The. Seraglio, executed 
two years later, ho won much contemporary praise, and 
these, along with the scenery for a pantomime dealing with 
tho naval victory of Navarino, and two panoramas executed 
jointly by him and Stanfield, were among liis last work for 
the theatres. In 1829 ho exhibited his imposing subject 
the Departure of the Israelites from Egypt, a commission 
from Lord Northwick, in which the stylo of the painter 
first becomes clearly apparent ; and three years afterwards 
ho travelled in Spain, and passed over to Tangiors, return- 
ing in tho end of 1833 with a supply of effective sketches, 
which were speedily elaborated into attractive and popular 
paintings. His Interior of Seville Cathedral was exhibited 
in the British Institution in 1834, and sold for £300 j and 
ho executed a fine scries of Spanish illustrations for the 
Landscape Annual of 1836, a publication to which ho con- 
tributed for four years ; while in 1837 a selection of liis 
Picturesque Sketches in Spain was reproduced by litho- 
graphy, many of tho subjects being carefully retouched 
on the stone by the' artist’s own hand. 

In 1838 Roberts made a long tour in the East, sailing 
up tho Nile, visiting Luxor and Karnak, and afterwards 
making his way to tho Holy Land. Ho thus accumulated 
a vast collection of sketches of a class of scenery which 
had hitherto been hardly touched by British artists, and 
which appealed to the public with all tho charm of novelty. 
The next ton years of his life were mainly spent in elaborat- 
ing these materials. Many Eastern subjects were painted, 
and an extensive series of drawings was lithographed by 
Louis Haglio in tho superb work, Sketches in the lloty 
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Land and Syria , 1842-49. Jn 1851, and again in 1853, 
Roberts visited Italy, painting tho Ducal Palaco, Venice, 
bought by Lord Londesborougli, tho interior of the Basi- 
lica of St Peter’s, Rome, Christmas Day, 1853, and Rome 
from the Convent of St Onofrio, presented to the Royal 
Scottish Academy. His last volume of illustrations, Italy, 
Classical, Historical, and Picturesque, was published in 
“1859. He also executed, by command of tho queen, .a 
picture of tho opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851, — 
a laborious and rather uncongenial task. In 1839 he was 
elected an associate, and in" 1841 a full member of the 
Royal Academy ; and in 1858 he was presented with the 
freedom of tho city of Edinburgh. The last years of his 
life were occupied with a series of views of London from 
tho Thames. Ho had executed six of these and was at 
work upon a picture of St Paul’s Cathedral, when on 25tli 
November 1864 ho was seized with an attack of apoplexy 
and expired tho same evening. 

Tho quality of Roberts's v oile is exceedingly equal and uniform 
during liis whole career. The architecture, which is so prominent 
a feature in his paintings, is introduced with great pieturesqueness 
and an easy command of its salient points, but with little care for 
tho niiiiutifc of detail. His art was conventional, essentially scenic 
and spectacular in character, showing effective composition and an 
unerring instinct for broad general effect, but destitute of that closo 
adherence to nature, that delicacy and truth of tono and colour, 
which nro becoming increasingly characteristic of tho productions 
of tho English school. Something of the scene-painter appears in 
nil his works, and his certainty and speed of execution wore un- 
doubtedly founded upon his early practice for the stage. 

A Life of lluhi-rLs, compiled from his journals and other sources by James 
Itallnntine, with etchings and pcn-anil-iitk sketches by the artist, appeared in 
Edinburgh in 1SO0. 

ROBERTSON, Frederick William (1816-1853), one 
of tlio most brilliant and influential preachers of modern 
times, was born in London, on 3d February 1S16. Tlie 
first five years of liis life were passed at Leitli Fort, where 
his father, a captain in tlio Royal Artillery, was then resi- 
dent. The impressions nindo upon tho child in those early 
years woro never effaced ; tho military spirit entered into 
liis blood, anil throughout life he was characterized by the 
qualities of tlio ideal soldier, — courage, self-devotion, sense 
of duty, hatred of cruelty and meanness, chivalrous defenco 
of the weak. In 1821 Captain Robertson retired to 
Beverley, where the boy was educated first at home, then 
at the grammar-school. At the age of fourteen lie spent 
a year at Tours, from which he returned to Scotland and 
continued his education at the Edinburgh Academy and 
university. His father, who had remarked and fostered 
his singular nobility of character, his passion for purity 
and truthfulness, and his deepening religious feeling, now 
proposed that he should choose the church as his profes- 
sion, hut received tho decisivo answer, “Anything but 
that ; 1 am not fit for it.” At the age of eighteen he was 
accordingly articled to a solicitor in Bury St Edmunds, 
but the uncongenial and sedentary employment broke down 
his health in a year’s time. It was then resolved to yield 
to his eloep-rooted craving for a military career : his name 
was placed upon the list of the 3d Dragoons then serving 
in India, and for two years ho devoted himself with ardour 
to the work of preparing for tho army. But, by a singular 
conjuncture of circumstances and at the sacrifice of his own 
natural bent to his father’s wish, lie matriculated at Brazc- 
noso College, Oxford, just two weeks before liis commis- 
sion was put into liis hands. Oxford he did not find 
wholly congenial to his intensely earnest spirit, hut ho 
read hard, and, as ho afterwards said, “ Plato, Aristotle, 
Butler, Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan Edwards, passed like 
the iron atoms of the blood into my mental constitution.” 
At the samo time ho made a careful study of tho Bible, 
committing to memory the entire New Testament both in 
English and in Grcok. Tho Tractarian movement had 
no attraction for him, although he admired some of its 
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l^lur*. Hewn* at thi* lime a moderate' Calvinist in doc- 
trine and rathiwatfiwiBy evangelical. Ordained in Juh 
is 10 l-v the birinm of Winchester, lie at once entered on 
minii-tenal wk i» that city, and during his ministry 
tls-re and umk-r the influence of Martvn end- Bramerd, 
vhOie live., he affectionately studied, he earned devotional 
ftiicticwa to an injurious length, rising early, refraining 
fnun meat. siiUlning his nature by self-imposed austerities, 
and binding himself to a system of prayer. In Less than 
area- he va? compelled to seek relaxation; and going 
to* Switzerland 1m there met and married Helen, third 
daughter of Sir George William Denys, Bart. Early in 
l&'fi after a few months’ rest, lie accepted a curacy in 
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attained, but not as yet systematized : his system of inter- 
preting the Bible reduced to order; -his whole view of the 
relation of God to man and man to God built up into a 
new temple on the ruins of the old.” The questioning 
Kj.irit was first aroused in him by the. disappointing fruit 
of evangelical doctrine which he found in Cheltenham, as 
well iw bv intimacy with men of varied reading. But, if 
we are to judge from liis own statement, the doubts which 
now actively assailed him had long been latent in bis 
mind: “a man who liad read theological and philosophical 
cmitrover-.y long before with painful interest — a man 
who at different limes had lived in the atmosphere, of 
thought in which Jonathan Edwards, Plato, Lucretius, 
Timms Brown, Carlyle, Emerson, and Fichte lived — who 
has steeped his soul and memory in Byron’s strongest feel- 
ing.«— who has walked with Newman years ago to the 
brink of an awful precipice, and chosen rather to look 
up«n it calmly, and know the worst of the secrets of the 
darkne.--. than recoil with Newman, in fear and tender 
nes-., back to the infallibility of Romanism— such a man 
is not likely to have been inUneueed hv a few casual state- 
ments of difficulties which he had read of a thousand 
times before.” This was written from Heidelberg in 
Is 10. The crisis of his mental conflict had just been 
pa-sod in Tyrol, and he was now beginning to let his 
> reed grow again from the one fixed point which nothing 
bad availed to shift: •* the one great certainty to which, 
m the mid-t of the darkest doubt. I never ceased to cling 
the entire symmetry and loveliness and the unequalled 
liobiem... of the humanity of the Son of Man.” After this 
mental revolution he felt unable to return to Cheltenham, 
but after doing duty for two months at St Elbe’s, Oxford, 
Iw entered in August 1647 on his famous ministry - at 
Trinity (.'Impel, Brighton. Hero he stepped at once into 


fall vivid, and penetrating mind.- He was not, indeed, a scientific 
theologian ; bat his insight into the principles of the spiritual lifis 
is unrivalled : and for men approachiug the trutlv from the same 
ddc as himself he is au invaluable guide. His own lonely and .in- 
dependent struggle had taught him where foothold was secure, and 
liaiT enabled hira^ to throw light on manya forgotttm-steppmg-Stono 
«r truth ‘ - ' 1 i thousands have found m: ms 

sermons “a' a practical direction of thought,, 

a kev to mauv oi ute prouiems ot meology, and above all a path to 
spiritual freedom." • In his hands spiritual facts assume' an aspect 
of reasonableness which is irresistible.. Religion is felt to he no 
lon"er a mvsterv for the exercise of professional minds, nor an 
extravagance suitable for cuilmsiastic temperaments, hut an essen- 
tial of life for all, and in line with the order of things in winch we 
now are. For his sermons obtained their large circulation partly 
because tliev were new iu kind. ' They marked the transition from 
the period in which religion was treated as a series of projMjsitwns 
to that in which it is presented as an essence penetrating the whole 
of human life. The accusations of heretical and dangerous teaching 
which were persistently brought against him; though possibly not 
i so Tonlig’iio.ut as* he* himself supposed,' Vcvc’certaiuly ihoto nns- 
chievous -than the teaching against which they wyre levelled. Few 
men have ever more perfectly understood the spirit of Christ, and 
few have so fullv made'that spirit their oWn. 

Robertson's literal?- remains include five volumes of- sermons, 
two volumes of expository lectures, on Genesis and on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, a volume of miscellaneous addresses, and a 
Key to * In Mnwriam.’ Robertson’s Life has been written by 
Stopford JL Brooke. . • '• (>!. D.) 
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ami Miuictimi-s impassioned oratory, and with 
tho.-o who felt tlicir need of sympathetic and helpful teach- 
ing. But his ck-ing years were full of sadness. His sensi- 
tive nature was sulyccted to extreme suffering, partly from 
the Hi!-<v«Hruction ami hatred of the societv in which ho 
bud. partly from his inability to accomplish the heavy 
"; ,r r h 'T He was crippled by incipient disease 

'■* '- 1 -' bram. uhich at first Inflicted unconquerable lassitude 
, an ^ lattwI - v agonizing {tain. On the 5th 

I ‘'“’V “ for the last time; and on the 15th 

r .T' v\- .“T *«“» at tie a c c of thirty-seven, he 
found relief in death. J ’ 
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ROBERTSON, Thomas Wittmi (1829-1871), English 
dramatist, was born om 9th January 1829. - As a'dramsifcist 
he had a brief but very brilliant -career. It is not : too 
much to say that he was the. most successful and distin- - 
guished writer of plays in bis generation. The. son of a 
provincial actor and manager, chief of a “circuit ” tliat 
ranged from Bristol to Cambridge; Robertson was familiar 
with the stage from his childhood ; hut it was not till the 
•last'-scven years of liis life that he made his mark. He 
was never, as he admitted himself, very successful as an 
actor. He tried his hand also at writing plays, and a 
farcical comedy by him, A Fight's Adventure , was produced, 
at the Olympic under Farren’s management, as early as 
1851.. But this did not make good his footing, .arid lie 
remained for some years longer iu the provinces, varying . 
his work as an actor with miscellaneous contributions to • 
newspapers. In I860 he went to London with the inten- 
tion, it is said, of making liis living by journalism and 
light literature. He edited a mining journal- and con- 
tributed to it a novel afterwards dramatized with the title 
Shadow Tree Shaft. He wrote a farce entitled A Cantab, 
which was played at the Strand in 1861. Then, in 1SG4; 
eame his first marked success, Harid -Garrick, produced 
at the Hayxnarket with Sothern in the principal character. 
It was not, however, till the production of Society at the 
Prince of B ales Theatre in IS65,. under the -management 
of Miss Marie Wilton, afterwards Mrs Bancroft, that the 
originality and cleverness of the dramatist were fully 
recognized. Play-writer and company were exactly suited 
one to another; the plays and the acting together— the 
small size of the playhouse being also in their favour — wore 
at once recognized as a new thing, and, while some critics 
sneered at the “ cup-and-saucer comedy,” voted it absurdly 
realistic, said there was nothing in it but commonplace 
life represented without a trace -of Sheridanian wit and 
sparkle, all London flocked to the little house in Totten- 
ham Street, and the stage was at once inundated with imi- 
tations of the new style of acting and the new kind of play. 

tobertson, although his health was already undermined, 
followed up Society in quick succession with the series of 
characteristic-plays which made the reputation of himself, 
i t * !eatre ' Ours was produced in - 

1SC, > Flli V in 1868 ’ Scho ° l 1809, M.P. 

3 » r twe ?V 3'? ats tbere probably has not been 
a week, hardly a night, m which some one of Robertson’s 
plays has not been produced somewhere in Great Britain, 
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and still tlicy show no sign of abating popularity. The 
masterly stage-craft is undoubtedly one of the elements in 
this remarkable conquest of the play-going public; the 
purity and generous morality. of the plays another; the 
dialogue — which is always bright atul clever, without any 
straining after or indeed much attaining to wit — a third ; 
the humour, distinctness, and typical representativeness 
of the characters a fourth. That there is more art and 
individuality in the plays than critics at first were willing 
to admit is clear from the fact that none of ltoberlson’s 
numerous imitators have succeeded in catching his happy 
knack. Another proof of something like genius —dramatic 
genius if not literary genius — is the - skill. with which he 
repeats the same idea with such variations that each time 
it is ns fresh as if it were new. Again and again his 
situations owe their point to the contrast between generous 
kindness of heart. and sordid worldliness, or between the 
ardent trustful affections of youth and the cynicism of 
disenchanted middle age. Pleasant «sunny brightness and 
ingenuity within a narrow range constitute Robertson’s 
distinction rather than breadth or fertility or striking bril- 
liancy of wit. He knew his powers and worked steadily 
within them, not striving to go beyond. With the excep- 
tion of Da rid Garrick and Home, written for the Ilny- 
market, and Dreams for the Gaiety, all his well-known 
plays were written for the Prince of Wales Theatre, with 
which his distinctive style of comedy is identified. Un- 
happily ho did not live long to enjoy his success, hut died 
in London in February 1871. 

ROBERTSON, William (1721-1703), an eminent 
Scottish historian, born at llortlnviek, Midlothian, on the 
19th September 1721, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
William Robertson and of Eleanor Pitcairn. He received 
his early education at the school of Dalkeith, — -at that 
time one of the best in Scotland; but at the age of twelve 
lie was removed to the university of Edinburgh, where ho 
soon manifested that sustained ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge which ho preserved throughout his long life. 
On his commonplace books, written when he was a mere 
youth, he always inscribed the motto; Vita sine litiris 
mors ext. He was from the fir.it intended for the ministry; 
when twemy-two years old he was presented to the living 
of Gladsmuir in East Lothian, and almost immediately 
afterwards he lost both his father and his mother, who 
died within a few hours of each other. The support nml 
education of a younger brother and six sisters then de- 
volved upon him, and, though his income was only ,£100 
a year, he sheltered them all in his house and “continued 
to educate his sisters under his own roof till they were 
settled respectably in the world” (Stewart). Robertson’s 
inclination for study was never allowed to interfere with 
his duties ns a parish minister, which he rather increased 
than diminished : “ it was his custom during the summer 
months to convene on Sunday morning the youth of the 
parish of Gladsmuir half an hour before the commence- 
ment of the regular service of the church, and to employ 
that time in explaining to them the doctrines of tho 
Catechism." IJis attention to his pastoral duties and his 
power and distinction os a preacher lmd made him a local 
celebrity while still a young man. 

His energy and decision of character were brought 
out vividly by the rebellion of 1745. When Edinburgh 
seemed in danger of falling into the hands of the rebels 
he laid aside the pacific habits of his profession and 
joined the volunteers in tho capital. When the city was 
surrendered he was one of the small hand who repaired 
to Haddington and offered their services to the com- 
mandor of the royal forces. Such a man could not remain 
in obscurity, and in the year 1751, when not quite thirty 
years of age, wc.fmd him already taking a prominent part 


in the business of the General Assembly. On tho first 
occasion when he spoke (in seconding a motion by -John 
Home for -the suspension 'of certain presbyters who had 
refused to lake part in an unpopular settlement) he was 
listened to with great 'attention, but bis words had so 
little immediate effect on the assembly that on a division 
ho was left in a minority of eleven against two hundred. 
A young man might well have been daunted by such a 
defeat, • but his energy and self reliance refused' to yield. 
His great dratorical power, at once lucid, cogent, - and per- 
suasive, had made - an impression on men’s minds; -and 
within so short a period as one year, when lie again 
advocated his principles in connexion with what is known 
ns the Invcrkeithing case, he carried the house completely 
with him, and with tho deposition of Thomas Gillespie 
secured a triumph for the policy lie had adopted. From 
that moment his influence in tho councils of the Scottish 
Church rts leader of' the “ moderate party ” was for many' 
years nearly supreme (compare Pklsuyttiiiaxism, vol. xix. 
,p. G85). The production of Homo’s tragedy of Douglas 
on tho Edinburgh stage (1757) afforded Robertson another- 
occasion for displaying that union of courage and caution 
which formed a marked feature of his character. Al- 
though the influence of modemlism was now visibly in 
the ascendant, there was still enough of tho older spirit of 
Scottish Puritanism left to take alarm and raise an outcry 
against a stage play written by a minister and witnessed 
by many clergymen who wero tho author’s friends. One 
of these, the famous Dr Alexander Carlyle, was prosecuted 
before the synod for having gone to the theatre, and lie 
tells us in his -1 utobiograjiliy that lie purposely contrived to 
exclude Robertson from tho post of moderator because 
“his speaking would be of more consequence if not in the 
clmir.” This testimony is the more noteworthy ns Carlyle 
show.-, throughout his memoirs a grudging and unfriendly 
tone when speaking of Robertson. Tho latter, indeed, was 
able to render his incriminated colleague great service on 
this occasion, not only by his talent as a speaker, hut by 
reason of tho detached and unassailable position which liis 
cuMomnry prudence had led him to tnko up. He never 
went to t he play himself, he said, hut that was not because 
lie thought it wrong but because ho had given a solemn 
promise to his fnther never to do so. Ho could not there- 
fore join in censuring other clergymen who wero held by 
no such vow ns lie had made : “ it was sacred to him, but 
not obligatory on them.” Carlyle was acquitted and 
1 Robertson had tho credit — which lie perhaps somewhat too 
constantly aimed at and generally secured — of standing well 
with all parties, of advocating the claims of culture and 
liberal sentiment without giving ground to their opponents 
for attacking his personal conduct and characler.- 

But during all this period of prominent activity in the 
public life of Edinburgh Robertson was busy with those 
historical labours which have given him a permanent place 
in British literature. Ho had conceived tho plan of his 
History of Scotland as early as tho year 1753; in July 
1 757 he had proceeded as far ns tho Gowrie conspiracy, and 
in November of the following year David Hume, then 
residing in London, was receiving tho proof-sheets from 
Strahan and making friendly hut searching criticisms on 
the work in letters lo tho author. f i ill lie had finished 
his book Robertson had never left his native country ; but 
tho publication of his history necessitated a journey^ to 
London, and ho passed the early mouths of the year 1758 
partly in the capital and partly in leisurely rambles in tho 
counties of England. Ho returned on horseback in company 
with Alexander Carlyle and other Scotsmen, riding all tho 
way from London to Edinburgh in about eighteen days. 

Tho success of tho History of Scotland was immediate 
and splendid, and within a month a second edition .was 
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called for. Before the end of the authors life the book 
had reached its fourteenth edition ; and in the opinion 
of some it remains Robertson's greatest work. It soon 
brought him other rewards than literary faine. In 1759 
he was appointed chaplain of Stirling Castle, in 17 61 one 
of Bis Majesty's chaplains in ordinary, and in 1762 he 
was chosen principal of the university of Edinburgh. Two 
yeare later the office of king’s historiographer was revived 
in his favour with a salary of £200 a year. His income 
greatly surpassed the revenue of any Presbyterian minister 
before him and at least equalled that of some of the bishops 
when Episcopacy was established in Scotland. It is the 
more surprising therefore that this moment of exceptional 
prosperity should have been chosen by some of his most 
valued friends to advise him to forsake the Scottish for tire 
English Church and try for preferment south of the Tweed; 
and the surprise becomes w onder when we learn that those 
friends were Sir Gilbert Elliot and David Hume. The 
imprudence, to say nothing of the questionable morality, 
of such a step would seem too glaring to allow of its 
recommendation by any honourable well-wishers. Perhaps 
no man was more fitted .than Robertson to measure and 
reject such injudicious advice, and he probably never gave 
the matter a secoud thought. He remained at home 
among his own people. 

The rest of Robertson’s life was uneventful to a degree 
even surpassing the proverbial uneventfulness of the lives 
of scholars. Be was casting about for another historical 
subject in the very year in which his first work appeared, 

• and he was wont to consult Ms friends on the choice of a 
period with a naivete which shows how little the arduous- 
ness of historical research was then understood. Hume 
advued him to write a history of Greece or else lires in 
the manner of Plutarch. Dr John Blair urged him to 
wnte a complete history of England, while Horace Wal- 
pole suggested a history of learning. It must be recorded 
to Robertsons credit that he showed a preference from 
■ ,“! “** fo . r “e subject which he ultimately selected. The 
Ihtiory or the Eeiyn of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
He took uncommon pains with the work and devoted to 
t ten comemtiye years of labour. It appeared i n three 
relumes quai to m l 769. In 1 777 he published his t/istm u 

Kno ; an / d i” } i9 - 1 lm Disqumtion, concernin'! the 
‘ffhthe Ancient* had of India, which concluded 
j Jartoncal labours and appeared only two rears before 

i K Kblcl 0ccurre£ J near Edinburgh on the 11th 
June U93. His fame had long been E?rop“n a J S 
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Cowperis) was produced hr a e , (“ ie words are 
Shakespeare viz. the nnn» ff a contemporary of 

But the earlv triumphs of Scottf 1, r ^ at j* °f John Barclay. 

f '«%» if v3S a« i?“ M ,' rere ™ » 

learned; and when Latin reSeSTi the 
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use a foreign language, — Latin. English, and even occasion- 
ally French. As Burton 1 has well remarked, this alone 
was sufficient to ncconnt in a large measure for the literary 
barrenness of the country. There was unquestionably 
another cause at work,— -the fervent religious zeal with 
which the principles of the Reformation had been em- 
braced : neither science, literature, nor art could obtain 
much attention from men who regarded them all as " de- 
ceitful vanities,” leading tilt mind away from the one thing 
needful. In a small and sparsely peopled country, with- 
out wealth, commerce, or even politics in the lnrger sense, 
theology became a too absorbing and unique mental stimu- 
lus. This was, we may say, proved by the fact that ns 
soon as the union with England opened a wider scope for 
Scottish energy and enterprise the theological temperature 
immediately fell, — a change witnessed with natural alarm 
by the more zealous cieTgy. “The rise of our too great 
fondness for trade,” writes the Rev. Robert lYodrow in 
1709, “to the negleci of our more valuable interests, I 
humbly think, will be written on our judgment ” (Buckle, 
vol. it. p. 301). The growth of wealth stimulated the 
growth of the other great factor of civilization, that of 
knowledge, and by the middle of the ISth century, just 
at the time when Robertson was planning his History of 
Scotland, a wide spirit of inquiry was abroad. Scottish 
intellect had risen from the tomb in which it had lain 
entranced for more than a hundred years. The Scottish 
contribution to British literature in *the last half of the 
century is distinctly superior to that produced in the 
southern portion of the island. In philosophy and political 
and economic science the balance is immensely in favour 
of Scotland. Robertson was therefore no inexplicable 
prodigy— an “obscure Scotch parson” writing “like a 
minister of state,” as it pleased Walpole and the London 
fops to regard him. He lived in a society far move pro- 
pitious to high literary work than could be found in London 
or the English universities. 

The connexion between philosophy and history is closer 
than appears at first sight. The study of man and hh 
faculties, even ontological speculations as to the nature 
and origin of the universe, lead by a logical sequence to a 
consideration of human evolution in time, that k to 
history. The coincidence of philosophical speculation 
mth histoncal acluevemcnt so repeatedly manifested can- 
not be accidental. The topic cannot be developed here • 
but from the days of the Attic historians, who 1 lived in 
an atmosphere electric with speculation, to the Hegelian 

anfmwl ^ ^ &e higher planes of history 

are found in near proximity to loftier peaks of pkilosonhv 

MkS? - !1 *¥ n£s ’ Avas Perhaps most wondJr- 
sther aS tt bV 1 '" 1 th ° d ! aractcrs of the philo- 
S only ]i £ k t° nan /rt rU C ,° mp!etcl - V He did 
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Jlistory of Charles V., or even the first book of the Jlistory 
of Scotland, showed that he had a wider and more synthetic 
conception of history than either the author of the Decline 
and Fall or the author of the History of England. These 
two portions of Robertson’s work, with all their short- 
comings in the eye of modern criticism, have a distinctive 
value which time cannot take away. He was one of the 
first to see the importance of general ideas in history, ile 
saw that the immediate narrative of events with which 
he was occupied needed a background of broad and con- 
nected generalizations, referring to the social state of which 
the detailed history formed a part; But he did more 
than this. In the appendix to the view of Europe called 
“ Proofs and Illustrations ” he enters into the difficult and 
obscure question of land tenure in Frankish times, and 
of the origin of the feudal system, with a sagacity and 
knowledge which distinctly advanced the comprehension 
of this period beyond the point at which it had been left 
by Du Bos, Montesquieu, and Mably. He was fully 
acquainted with the original documents, — many of them, 
we may conjecture, not easy to procure in Scotland. It 
must have been a genuine aptitude for historical research 
of a scientific kind which led Robertson to undertake the 
labour of these austere disquisitions of which there were 
not many in his day who saw the importance. Gibbon, 
so superior to him for wide reading and scholarship, has 
pointedly avoided them. It need hardly be said that 
many, perhaps the majority, of Robertson’s views on this 
thorny topic are out of date now. But he deserves the 
honour of a pioneer in one of the most obscure if also 
important lines of inquiry connected with European 
history. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
he showed himself only too tame a follower of Voltaire 
in his general appreciation of the Middle Ages, which 
he regarded with the mingled ignorance and prejudice 
common in the 18th century. In this particular he was 
not at all in advance of his age. 

The neglect and gradual oblivion which are now over- 
taking the greater part of Robertson’s historical work are 
owing to no fault of his. He had not and could not have 
the requisite materials : they were not published or access- 
ible. Justice requires that we should estimate his per- 
formance in view of the means at his command, and few 
critics would hesitate to subscribe to the verdict of Buckle, 
“ that -what he effected with his materials was wonderful.” 
His style, whether of narrative or disquisition, is singularly 
clear, harmonious, and persuasive. The most serious re- 
proach made against it is that itis correct to a fault and 
lacks idiomatic vigour, and the charge is not without 
foundation. But there can be no doubt that, if Robertson’s 
writings are less read than they formerly were, the fact is 
to be attributed to no defects of style but to the growth of 
knowledge and to the immense extension of historical 
research which has inevitably superseded his initiatory 
and meritorious labours. (j. c. aro.) 

ROBERVAL, Gilles Personne de (1602-1675), French 
mathematician, was born at the village of Roberval near 
Beauvais in 1602. His name was originally Gilles Per- 
sonne, that of Roberval, by which he is known, being 
taken from the place of his birth. Like Descartes, he w r as 
present at the siege of La Rochelle in 1627. In the same 
year he went to Paris, where he was appointed to the chair 
of philosophy in the Gervais College in 1631, and after- 
wards to the chair of mathematics in the Royal College of 
France. A condition of tenure attached to this chair was 
that the holder should propose mathematical questions for 
solution, and should resign in favour of any person who 
solved them better than himself ; but, notwithstanding 
this, Roberval was able to keep the chair till his death, 
■which occurred at Paris in 1675. 
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Roberval was one of tlioso mathematicians who, just before the 
invention of the calculus, occupied their attention with problems 
which are only soluble, or can bo most easily solved, by some 
method involving limits or infinitesimals, and in the solution of 
which accordingly the calculus is always now employed. Tlius he 
devoted some attention to the quadrature of curves and the cnba- 
tme of surfaces, which he accomplished, in somo of the simpler 
cases, by a method of his own, called by himself the “Method of 
Indivisibles” ; but he lost much of the credit of the discovery ns 
he kept his method for his own use, while Cavalieri published n 
similar method of his own. Another of Robcrval’s discoveries was 
a very general method of drawing tangents, by considering a curve 
as described by a moving point whose motion is the resultant of 
several simpler motions. £lis own description of his method may 
be translated as follows : — “ General rule. By means of the specific 
properties of the curve, which will bo given, 'examine tlic dilferent 
motions of the tracing point at the place where you wish to draw 
the tangent j the direction of the tangent is that of the resultant 
of these motions.” He also discovered a method of deriving one 
curve from another, by means of which finite areas can be obtained 
equal to the areas between certain curves and their asymptotes. 

To these curves, which were also applied to effect some quadratures, 
Torricelli gave the name of Eobervallian lines. Between Roberval 
and Descartes there existed a feeling of ill-will, owing to the 
jealousy aroused in the mind of the former by the criticism which 
Descartes offered to some of the methods employed by him and by 
Fermat ; and this led him to criticize and oppose the new geometry 
n liich Descartes introduced about this time. As results of Robcrval’s 
labours outside the department of pure mathematics may he noted 
a work on the system of the universe, in which he supports the 
Copernican system and attributes a mutual attraction to all par- 
ticles of matter ; and also the invention of a special kind of balance 
which goes by his name (see Balance, vol. iii. p. 260). 

ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien Marie Isidore (1758- 
1794), the most fanatical and most famous of the repub- 
lican leaders of the French Revolution, was horn at Arras 
on 6 th May 1758. His family was of Irish descent, having 
emigrated from Ireland at the time of the Reformation on 
account of religion, and his direct ancestors in the male 
line had been notaries at the little village of Carvin near 
Arras from the beginning of the 17th century. His grand- 
father, being more ambitious, established himself at Arras 
as an avocat; and his father followed the same profession, 
marrying Mademoiselle Josephine Carraut, daughter of a 
brewer in the same city, in 1757. Of this marriage four 
children were born, two sons and two daughters, ,of whom 
Maximilien was the eldest; but in 1767 Madame Derobes- 
pierre, as the name was then spelt, died, and the discon- 
solate widower at once left Arras and wandered about 
Europe until his death at Munich in 1769. The children 
were taken charge of by their maternal grandfather and 
aunts, and Maximilian was sent to the college of Arras, 
whence he was 'nominated in 1770 by the bishop of his 
native town to a bursarship at the College Louis-le-Grand 
at Paris. Here he had for fellow-pupils Camille Des- 
moulins and Stanislas FiAron. Completing his law studies 
with distinction, and having been admitted an avocat in 
1781, Robespierre returned to his native city to seek for 
practice, and to struggle against poverty. His reputa- 
tion had already preceded him, and the bishop of Arras, 

M. de Conzie, appointed him criminal judge in the diocese 
of Arras in March 1782. This appointment, which ho 
soon resigned, to avoid pronouncing a sentence of death, 
did not prevent his practising at the bar, and he speedily 
became known as a careful and painstaking advocate. 
His argument in the question of the legality of paraton- 
nerres or lightning-conductors, which was widely reported . 
and translated into both English and German, raised his 
fame as an advocate to its height, and with this success 
his struggles against poverty were over. He now turned 
to the pleasures of literature and society and came to be 
esteemed as one of the best writers and most popular 
dandies of Arras. In December 1783 he was elected a 
member of the academy of Arras, whose meetings he 
attended regularly ; and, like all other young Frenchmen 
with literary proclivities, he began to compete for the 
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-prizes offered by Metz for liis 

lie obtained a medal f relatives of a condemned 

essay on. the question ■«'bctb«tbe relatwra o a ^ 

criminal should Ifaf a^cat and journalist at 

awarded to Lacretelle a , provincial antagonist 

Paris, whotaupipbed W^^ days when W 
in the Parisian that, he was not 

l-icrre was aU-powerf 8 1 on Q re sset, the author, 

sentto t e gm Mediant, written for the academy of 
of !«>■(-[ crt. and ^ mo re, successful; but Robespierre. 

was 1 compensated, for these failures by his great 
n ?he SSy of .the Rosati at Arras -a little society wko^o 
members prided themselves on-being men of fashion and wrt, 
nod soent one evening a week.m conviviality, and m.read 
j n<T poems epigrams, and vers de soei&A _ There the 
thcric quality^!? Robespierre's voice, which afterwards did 
liim such good sen-ice in the Jacobin Club, always epnsed 
' his indifferent .verses to be loudly applauded by his f nmids. 

. Such had bcen ; the life of the. future .republican leadcT 
un to 1788, when he took part, in the discussion, as to the 
toy in which the states-general should' be .elected, showing 
clearly and forcibly in hisAdmse d la iVoiioiv Ar estrune 
that if the former mode of. election by the members of 
.the provincial estates was again adopted, the new states- 
-eneral would not represent the people of Prance. Iseckcr 
also perceived this, and- therefore determined to make the 
old royal baillingcs and sdn6-cbauss£es the units of election. 
Under this plan, the city of Arras was to return twenty- 
four members to the assembly of the bailliagc of Artois, 
which was to elect the deputies. The corporation claimed 
the right to a preponderating influence -in these city elec- 
tions, and Robespierre headed the opposition, making him- 
self very conspicuous and drawing up the cakicr or table 
of complaints and grievances, for the guild of the cobblers. 
Although the leading members of the corporation were 
elected, their chief opponent succeeded 'in getting elected 
with them. In the assembly of the .hailliago rivalry rail 
still higher, hut Robespierre had already made his mark 
in politics ; by the Avis aux.HabitanU de Campayne (Arras, 
1789), which is almost certainly by him, ho secured the 
support of the country electors, mid, though but thirty 
rears of age, poor, and without influence, ho was elected 
fifth deputy of the tiers etat of Artois to the states-general. 

When the states-general met at Versailles on 0th May 
1789, the young deputy of Artois already possessed the 
one faculty which was to lead him to supremacy : ho was 
. a fanatic. As Mirabeau said, “ That young man believes 
what he says; he will go far.” Without the courage 
and wide tolerance which make a statesman, without the 
greatest qualities of an orator, without the belief in himself 
which marks a great man, nervous, timid, and suspicious, 

• Robespierre yet believed in the doctrines of Rousseau with 
all his hearty and would have gone to death for them; 
.and in the belief that they would eventually succeed and 

regenerate Prance and mankind he was ready to work 
. with unwearied patience. While the constituent assembly 
occupied itself in drawing up an unworkable constitu- 
tion as the grand panacea,. Robespierre turned from, the 
assembly of provincial avocats and .wealthy, bourgeois to 
the people of Paris. However, he spoke frequently in the 

• constituent assembly-, and often with great success, and 
was eventually recognized as second only .to Petion de 
Vilieneuvc — if second to him — as a leader of the small body 
of the extreme left, — the thirty voices, as Mirabeau con- 
temptuously called them. It is hardly necessary to exa- 
mine minutely Robespierre’s speeches and behaviour before 
Y .» w ^ eti the death of Mirabeau left the way clear for 
the, influence. of his party; but what is noteworthy, as 
.proving the religious cast of his mind and .his belief in the 
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rfXlSan bourgeoisie.. As time went on, many of . the 
more intcUigcnt artisans and petit* comments became 
i „ <L rlub and among such men Robespierre 

ceois of Park and deputies of a more moderate type seeded 
to the club of '89 the influence of the old leaders of the 
Duport, 

and. when they themselves, alarmed at the progTC.s ot 
the Revolution,, founded the, club of the Jcudlnats in 
1791 ,, the followers of Robespierre dornumtccUhc Jacobm 
Club. The death of Mirabeau strengthened Robcspicrrca 
influence in the assembly; but in May. 1/91. he proicd 
his Lack of statesmanlike insight and. his jealous suspicion 
of ■ his. colleagues by proposing and carrying, the motion 
that no deputies who sat in the constituent. could- sit m 
the succeeding assembly. The flight of the king on -1st 
Juno and his arrest at Varemies excited Robespierre s 
suspicions,. and. made him . declare himself at the Jacobin 
Club to be “ni monavcliiste ni republican. , .Rut the 
vigorous conduct of Lafayette and- the national Guard on 
the Champ do Mars on 17th July 1791 terrified lum, for 
ho believed .that .he was a predestined victim, until he 
was succoured by Duplay, u cabinetmaker in .the Rue St 
Honord, and an ardent admirer of his, in whose house ha 
lived (with but two short intervals) till his death. At 
last .came liis day of triumph, when on 30th September, 
on the dissolution of the constituent assembly, the people 
of Paris crowned Pdtiou and himself as the two incorrupt- 
ible patriots. ■ . ■ ■ 

On tho dissolution of . tlio assembly he returned for a 
short visit to Arras, where ho met with u .triumphant re- 
ception. In November lie returned to Paris, and on. 13th 
December made a sj'eech which marks a new epoch in his 
life, ■ Brissot, . the if me polili<pte of the Girondin party 
which had been formed in the legislative assembly, urged 
vehemently that war should be declared against Austria, 
and the queen was equally urgent in . the hope that a vic- 
torious army might restore the old absolutism of the Bour- 
bons. Two men opposed the projects of the queen and 
the . Girondins,— Marat and Robespierre: Marat opposed 
them for statesmanlike reasons (see Marat), and Robes* 


pierre on kumanitary grounds nnd because .ns a follower 
of Rousseau he disliked war. This opposition from those 
whom they had expected to aid them irritated the Giron- 
dins greatly, and from that moment began the struggle 
which ended in the coujm d’etat of 31st May and 2d Juno 
1793. Guadct accused Robespierre of superstition -in be- 
lieving iii a providence, and declared that, as the people's 
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public prosecutor at the tribunal of Paris, which he. had 
held since February, and. started a journal, Le Defemcur 
de la Constitution , in his own defence. It is noteworthy 
that during the summer months of 1792, in which the 
fate of the Bourbon dynasty was being sealed,' neither tho 
Girondins in the legislative assembly, nor Robespierre 
took any active part in overthrowing it. Stronger men 
with practical instincts of statesmanship, like Danton and 
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•Billatid-Yarenne, who were not afraid of blood, and who 
. dared to look facts in the face and take the responsibility 
of doing while others were talking, were the men who 
made the 10th .of August and took the Tuileries. The 
Girondins, however, weie quite ready to take advantage oft 
.the accomplished fact ; and Robespierre, likewise, though 
(shocked at the shedding of blood, was willing to take his 
seat on the commune of Paris, which had overthrown 
Louis XVI., and might check the Girondins. The strong 
men of the commune were glad to have Robespierre’s 
.assistance, not because they cared for him or believed in 
him, but because of the help got from his popularity, his 
reputation for virtue, and Ills influence over the Jacobin 
Club and its branches, which spread all over France. lie 
it was who presented the petition of the commune of 
Paris on 16th August to the legislative assembly, demand- 
ing the establishment of a revolutionary tribunal and the 
summons of a convention. The massacres of September 
in the prisons, which Robespierre in vain attempted to 
stop, showed that the commune had more confidence in 
Billaud than in him. Yet, as a proof of his personal 
popularity, he was a few days later elected first deputy 
for Paris to the national convention. 

On the meeting of the convention the Girondins im- 
mediately attacked Robespierre ; they were jealous of his 
popularit}' and knew that his single-hearted fanaticism 
would never forgive their intrigues with the king at the 
end of July, and would always be opposed to their plans 
for raising the duke of Orleans to the throne. As early 
as 2Gth September the Girondin Lasourcc accused him of 
aiming at the dictatorship; afterwards ho was informed 
that Marat, Danton, and himself wero plotting to become 
triumvirs ; and eventually on 29tli October Louvct attacked 
him in a studied and declamatory harangue, abounding in 
ridiculous falsehoods and obviously concocted in Madauio 
-Roland’s boudoir. But Robespierre had no difficulty in 
rebutting this attack (5th November). All personal dis- 
putes, however, gave way by the month of December 
1792 before the great question of the king’s trial, and 
here Robespierre took up a position which is at least 
easily' understood. These are his words spoken on 3d> 
December : “ This is no trial ; Louis is not a piisoncr at 
the bar; you aie not judges; you are — you cannot but 
be statesmen, and the representatives of the nation. You 
have not to pass sentence for or against a single man, but 
you have to take a resolution on a question of the public 
safety, and to decide a question of national foresight. It 
is with regret that I pronounce the fatal truth; Louis 
ought to perish rather than a bundled thousand virtuous 
citizens; Louis must die, that the country may live.” 
This great question settled by the king’s execution, the 
struggle between Robespierre and the Girondins entered 
upon a more acute stage, and the want of statesmanship 
among the latter threw upon the side of the fanatical 
Robespierre Danton and all those stiong practical men 
who cared little for personal "questions,' and whose' only 
desire was the victory of Frauco in her great struggle 
with Europe. Had it been at all possible to act with that 
group of men of genius whom history calls the Girondins, 
Danton, Carnot, Robert Lindofc, and even Billaud-Varenno 
would have sooner thrown in their lot with them than with 
• Robespierre, whom they thoroughly understood ; but the 
Girondins, spurred on by Madame Roland, refused to 
have anything to do with Danton. Government became 
impossible; the federalist idea, which would have broken 
France to pieces in the very face of the enemy', grew and 
flourished, and the men of action had to take a decided 
part. In the month of May 1793 Camille Desmoulins, 
acting under the inspiration of Robespierre and Danton, 
published his Ilistoirc des Brissotins and Brissot devoile ; 
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Isnard declared that Paris must be destroyed; Robespierre 
preached insurrection at the Jacobin Club;- and on 31st 
May and 2d June the commune of Paris destroyed the 
Girondin party. For a moment it seemed as if Franoe 
would avenge them; but patriotism was stronger than 
federalism. The defence of Lyons only exasperated the 
men who were working for France, and ‘the armies who 
were fighting for her, and on 27th July 1793, when the 
struggle was practically' decided, the convention elected 
Robespierre to the committee of public safety. 

This election marks an important epoch, not only in the 
life of Robespierre, but in the history of the Revolution. 
Danton and the men of action had throughout the last 
two years of the. crisis, as Mirabeau had in the first two 
years, seen that the one great need of France, if she was 
to see the end of her troubles without the interference of 
foreign armies, was the existence of. a strong executive 
government. The means for establishing the much-needed 
strong executive were found in the committee of public 
safety. The success of this committee in suppressing 
the Norman insurrection had confirmed the majority of 
the convention in the expediency of strengthening its 
powers, and the committee of general security which sat 
beside it was also strengthened and given the entire 
management of the internal police of the country. "When 
Danton, who had been a member of the committee from 
April to 10th July 1793, left it Robespiene was elected; 
and it was not until then that he became one of the actual 
rulers of France. Indeed the committee was not finally 
constituted until the 13tli of September, when the last 
two of the “great” twelve who held office until July 1794 
were elected. Of these "twelve at least seven, Carnot, 
Billnud-Yarenne, Collot d’Herbois, Piieur (of the Marne), 
Piicur (of the C6to d’Or), Jean Bon Saint- Andr6, and 
Robert Lindot, were essentially men of action, all of whom 
despised lather than feared Robespierre owing to his sup- 
posed timidity, and were entirely free from his influence. 
Of the other four Hdrault de Sdcliclles was a professed 
adherent of Danton ; Barere was an eloquent Provengal, 
who was ready to be the spokesman to the convention of 
any view' which the majority of the committee might 
adopt; and only Couthon and Saint-Just shared Robes- 
pierre’s political enthusiasm for the regeneration of France 
by the gospel of Rousseau. It is necessary to dw r ell upon 
the fact that Robespierre was always in a minority in the 
great committee in order to absolve him from the blame 
of being the inventor of the enormities of the Terror, as 
well as to deprive him of the glory of the gallant stand 
made against Europe in arms. 

After this examination of Robespierre’s position it is 
not necessary to investigate closely every act of the great 
committee during the year w'hicli w'as pre-eminently the 
year of the Terror ; the biographer is rather called upon 
to examine his personal position with regard to the estab- 
lishment of the Tenor and the fall of the Hdbertists and 
Dantonists, and then to dwell upon the last three months 
in w'hich ho stood almost alone trying to woik up an 
effective counterbalance to the power of the majority of 
the great committee. The Terror w'as the embodiment of 
the idea of Danton, that it was necessary to have resort 
to extreme mcasuies to keep France united and strong at 
homo in order to meet successfully her enemies upon the 
frontier. This idea wns systematized by the committee of 
public safety, or rather by two members of it acting for 
the majority, Billaud-Varenne and Collot d’Herbois, with- 
out much consideration as to who were to be the victims. 
With the actual organization of the Terror Robespierre had 
little or nothing to do ; its two great engines, the revolu- 
tionary tribunal-and the absolute power in the provinces of 
the representatives on mission, were in existence before he 
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joined the committee of public of his 
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in the convention. His panegyrics^ on the system of 
revolutionary government and his praise of virtue led his 
EST Ulfeve that the system of the Tenor, instead 
of hein<* monstrous, was absolutely laudable , bis pure 
and admitted incorruptibility threw a lustre on the com- 
liiittce of which he was a member; and hts colleagues 
offered no opposition to his posing as their representative 
and reflecting some of his personal popularity upon them 
so long as he“ did not interfere with their work. Mor ^ ver ’ 
he alone never left Paris whilst all the others, escep 
Bare re, were constantly engaged on missions to the 
the narv, and the provinces. It has been asserted that 
Robespierre, Coutlion, and Saint -Just took upon them- 
selves the direction of “la haute politique, while the 
other members acted ouly in subordinate capacities ; un- 
doubtedly it would have suited Robespierre to have had 
this believed, but as a matter of fact he was in no way 
especiallv trusted in matters of supreme importance. 

After* this explanation it may be said at once that 
Robespierre was not the author of the overthrow of the 
Dantonists and the Hebertists, though he thoroughly 
agreed with the majority and had no desire to save them, 
the principles of both parties being obnoxious to him.' 
The Hebertists were communists in the true meaning of 
the word. They held that each commune should he self- 
governing, and,* while admitting the right of a central 
authority to levy men and money for the purposes of the 
state, they believed that in purely internal matters, as well 
as in determining the mode in which men and money 
were to be raised, the local government ought to be 
supreme. This position of the Hebertists was of course 
obnoxious to the great committee, who believed that suc- 
cess could only be won by their retention of absolute 
{•ewer ; and in the winter of 1791-95 it became obvious 
that the Hebertist party must perish, or its opposition to 
the committee would grow too formidable owing to its 
paramount influence in the commune of Paris. Robes- 
pierre shared his colleagues' fear of the Hebertist opinions,, 
and he had a personal reason for disliking that party of 
ntheists and sansculottes, since he believed in the necessity 
of religious faith, and was too much of a gentleman not 
to detest their imitation of the grossness that belongs to 
the lowest class of the populace. In 1792 he had indig- 
nantly thrown from him the cap of liberty which an ardent 
admirer had placed upon his head ; he had never pandered 
to the depraved tastes of the mob by using their language ; 
and to the last day of his life he wore knee-breeches and 
silk stockings and wore his hair powdered. His position 
towards the Dantonist party was of a different character. 
After having seen established the strong executive he had 
laboured for, and having moved the resolutions which 
finally consolidate-d the power of the committee of public 
safety in September 3793, Danton retired to his country 
home to enjoy the pleasures of domestic life. But to his 
retreat came the news of the means the committee used to 
maintain their supremacy. Canton was not a man who 
scrupled to shed blood when necessary, but he did not see 
that this continuous series of sacrifices on the guillotine 
was necessary; hence he inspired Camille Desmoulins to 
protest against the Terror in the Viettx Cordelier, the 
noblest expression of revolutionary thought. Where is 


tbi* system of terror to end 1 what is the good of a tyranny 
tms sysra tliat o{ the Roman emperors as 

SibS by Tacitus 1 Such were the questions which 
£3e Desmoulins asked under Panton’s inspiration. 
S “ modeTantism,” as it was called, was as objectionable 
to the members of the great committee as the doctrines of 
the Hebertists. Both parties must be crashed. Before 
ir the leaders of those two parties were struck, 

SS for a month (from 13th February to 
13th March 1791) from active business hi the convention 
and the committee, apparently to consider his 
but he came to the conclusion that the cessation of the 
of Terror would mean the loss of that supremacy, 
bv which he hoped to establish the idea of Rousseau, for 
Danton, he knew, was essentially a practical statesman and 
laughed at his ideas. He mnst have considered too that 
the'result of his siding with Danton would probably have 
been fatal to himself. The result of his deliberations was 
that he abandoned Danton and cooperated m the attacks 
of the committee on the two parties. On the loth of 
March he reappeared in the convention ; on the 19tli Hebert 
and his friends were arrested; and on the 24th they were 
guillotined. On the 30th of. March Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, and their friends were arrested, and on the 
5th of April they too were guillotined. 

It was not until after the execution of Danton that 
Robespierre began to develop a policy distinct from that 
of his colleagues in the great committee, an opposition 
which ended in his downfall. He began by using his influ- 
ence over the Jacobin Club to dominate the commune of 
Paris through his devoted adherents, two of whom, Pleuriot- 
Lescot and Payan, were elected respectively mayor and pro- 
cureur of the commune. He also attempted to usurp the 
influence of the other members of the great committee over 
the armies by getting his young adherent, Saint-Just, sent 
on a mission to the frontier. In Paris Robespierre de- 
termined to increase the pressure of the Terror : no one 
should accuse him of moderantism : through the increased 
efficiency of the revolutionary tribunal Paris should tremble 
before him as the chief member of the great committee; 
and the convention should pass whatever measures he might 
dictate. To secure his aims, Coutlion, his other ally in the 
committee, proposed and carried on the 10th of June the 
outrageous law of 22d Prairial, by which even the appear- 
ance of justice was taken from the tribunal, which, as no 
witnesses were allowed, became a simple court of condemna- 
tion. The result of this law was that between the 12th 
of June and the 28th of July, the day of Robespierre’s 
death, no less than 12S5 victims perished on the guillotine 
at Paris. . But before this there had taken place in Robes- 
pierre’s life an episode of supreme importance as illustrat- 
ing his character aud his political aims : on the 7th of May 
he secured a decree from the convention recognizing the 
existence of the Supreme Being. In His honour a great 
fete was held on the Sth of June ; Robespierre, as presi- 
dent of the convention, walked first and delivered his 
harangue, and as he looked around him he may well have 
believed that his position was secured and that he was at 
last within reach of a supreme power which should enable 
him to impose his belief on all Prance, and so ensure its 
happiness. The majority of the great committee found 
his popularity— or rather his ascendency, for as that in- 
creased his personal popularity' diminished — useful to 
them, since by increasing the stringency of the Terror he 
strengthened the position of the committee, whilst attract- 
ing to himself, as occupying the most prominent position 
in it, any latent feeling of dissatisfaction at such stringency. 
Of the issue of a struggle between themselves and Robes- 
pierre they had little fear : they controlled the committee 
of general security through their alliance with its leaders. 
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Amar and Yadier ; they were certain of obtaining a 
majority in the convention, for they knew that the chief 
deputies on the left or the Mountain were Dantonists, who 
burned to avenge Danton’s death ; while they felt sure also 
that the mass of the deputies of the centre or the Marsh 
could be hounded on against Robespierre if they were to 
accuse him of aiming at the dictatorship and pour on him 
the obloquy of having increased the Terror; and they 
knew finally that his actual adherents, though devoted to 
him, were few in number. The devotion of these admirers 
had been further excited by the news that a half-witted 
girl, named C6cile Renault, had been found wandering 
near his house, with a knife in her possession, intending 
to play the part of Charlotte Corday. She was executed 
on the 17th of June, on the very day that Vadier raised 
a laugh at Robespierre’s expense in the convention by his 
report on the conspiracy of Catherine Th6ot, a mad woman, 
who had asserted that Robespierre was a divinity. 

For a statesman to be laughed at in France is fatal to 
his power, and Robespierre himself felt that he must strike 
his blow now or never. Yet lie was not sufficiently 
audacious to strike at' once, as Payan and Coffinlial, the 
ablest of his adherents, would have had him do, but re- 
tired from the convention for some weeks, as he had done 
before the overthrow of the H6bertists and the Dantonists, 
to prepare his plan of action. This retirement seemed 
ominous to the majority of the great committee, and they 
too prepared for the struggle by communicating with the 
deputies of the Mountain, who were either friends of 
Danton or men of proved energy like Barras, Frferon, and 
Tallien. These weeks, the last of his life, Robespierre 
passed very peacefully, according to his wont all through 
the Revolution. He cpntinued to live with the Duplays, 
with whose daughter lileonorc he had fallen in love, and 
used to wander with her and his favourite dog, a great 
Danish hound, named Bruant, in the Champs filysees 
during the long summer evenings. At last, on the 26th of 
July, Robespierre appeared for the first time for more than 
four weeks in the convention and delivered a carefully 
studied harangue, which lasted for more' than four hours, 
in which he declared that the Terror ought to be ended, 
that certain deputies who had acted unjustly and exceeded 
their powers ought to be punished, and that the committees 
of public safety and general security ought to be renewed. 
Great was the excitement in the convention : all wondered 
who were the deputies destined to be punished ; all were 
surprised that the Terror should be imputed as a fault to 
the very committee of which Robespierre had been a 
member. The majority of the great committee determined 
to act promptly. The convention, moved by Robespierre’s 
eloquence, at first passed his motions ; but he was replied 
to by Gambon the financier, Billaud-Yarenne, Amar, and 
Yadier, and the convention rescinded their decrees and 
referred Robespierre’s question to their committees. On 
the following day, the 27th of July, or in the revolution- 
ary calendar the 9th Thermidor, Saint-Just commenced 
to speak on behalf of the motions of Robespierre, when 
violent interruptions showed the temper of the conven- 
tion. Tallien, Billaud-Yarenne, and Yadier again attacked 
Robespierre; cries of “Down with the tyrant!” were 
raised ; and, when Robespierre hesitated in his speech in 
answer to these attacks, the words “ C’est le sang de Dan- 
ton qui t’6touffe” showed what was uppermost in the 
minds of the Mountain. The excitement increased, and 
at five in the afternoon Robespierre, Couthon, and Saint- 
Just, with two young deputies, Augustin Robespierre and 
Lebas, the only men in all the convention who supported 
them, were ordered to be arrested. Yet all hope for Robes- 
pierre was not gone ; he was speedily rescued from his 
prison with the other deputies by the troops of the conj- 
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mune and brought to the H6tel de Yille. There he was 
surrounded by his faithful adherents, led by Payan and 
Coffinlial, but the day was past when the commune could 
overawe the convention ; for now the men of action were 
hostile to the commune, and its chief was not a master of 
coups dletat. On the news of the release of Robespierre, 
the convention had again met, and declared the members 
of the commune and the released deputies hors de la loi. 
The national guards under the command of Barras had 
little difficulty in making their way to the H6tel de Yille ; 
Robespierre was shot in the lower jaw by a young gen- 
darme named Meda while signing an appeal to one of the 
sections of Paris to take up arms for him, though the 
wound was afterwards believed to have been inflicted by 
himself; and all the released deputies were again arrested. 
After a night of agony Robespierre was the next day 
taken before the tribunal, where his identity as an outlaw 
was proved, and without further trial he was executed 
with Couthon and Saint- Just and nineteen others of his 
adherents on the Place de la Revolution on the 10th Ther- 
midor (28th July) 1794. 

The character of Robespierre when looked upon simply in the 
light of his actions and his authenticated speeches, and apart fiom 
the innumerable legends which have grown up about it, is not a 
difficult one to understand. A well-educated and accomplished 
young lawyer, he might have acquired a good provincial practice 
and lived a happy provincial life had it not been for the Revolution. 
Like thousands of other young Frenchmen, he had read the works 
of Rousseau and taken them as gospel. Just at the very time in 
life when this illusion had not been destroyed by the realities of 
life, and without the experience which might have taught the 
futility of idle dreams and theories, he was elected to the states- 
goneral. At Paris he was not understood till he met with his 
audience of fellow-disciples of Rousseau at the Jacobin Club. His 
fanaticism won him supporters ; his singularly sweet and sympa- 
thetic voice gained him hearers ; and his upright life attracted the 
admiration of all. As matters approached nearer and nearer to 
the terrible crisis, he failed, except in the two instances of the 
question of war and of the king’s trial, to show himself a states- 
man, for he had not the liberal views and practical instincts which 
made Mirabeau and Danton great men. His admission to the 
great committee gave him power, which he hoped to use for the 
establishment of his favourite theories, and for the same purpose 
he acquiesced in and even heightened the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror. It is here that the fatal mistake of allowing a theorist to 
have power appeared: Billaud-Yarenne systematized the Terror 
because he believed it necessary for the safety of the count: y ; 
Robespierre intensified it in older to carry out liis own ideas and 
theories. Robespierre’s private life was always respectable : he 
was always emphatically a gentleman and man of culture, and even 
a little bit of a dandy, scrupulously honest, truthful, and chari- 
table. Ill his jiabits and manner of life he was simple and labori- 
ous ; he was not a man gifted with flashes of genius, but one who 
had to think much before he could come to a decision, and he 
worked hard all his life. 

The great authority for Rohespierre’s life is Ernest Hamel’s elaborate Vie de 
Robespierre, 3 vols., Paris, 1S65-87, in which ever “ 1 ■ *- care- 
fully sifted ; it is indeed an unqualified defence ’ but, 

without adopting his particular views, Hamel’s . >ne of 

any value. Consult also for his early life M. Paris’s La Jeunesse de Hobespierre. 
The Slbnoires de Robespierre and the AUmoires de Charlotte Robespierre are 
both worthless forgeries. (H. M. S.) 

ROBI27 HOOD. The oldest mention of Robin Hood 
at present known occurs in the second edition — what is 
called tke B text — of Piers the Plmvman, the date of which 
is about 1377. In passns v. of that poem the figure of 
Sloth is represented as saying : 

“ I can noujte perfitly my pater-noster, as the prest it syngeth : 

But I can ryraes of Robyu Hood and Randolf Erie of Chesterer. 
He is next mentioned by TTyntown in his Scottish Chron- 
icle, written about 1420 : 

“ Lytel Jhon and Robyne Hud a 
"Waythmen ware commendyd gude ; 

In Yngilvode and Baruysdale 

Thai oysyd all this time [c. 1283] thare trawale ” ; 

next by Bower in his additions to Fordun’s Scolichronieon 
about 1450 : 

"Hoc in tempore [1266] de exheredatis et bannitis surrexit et 
caput erexit ille famosissimus sicarius Rebertus Hode et Littill 
Johanne cum eoram complieibus, de quibus stolidum vulgus bianter 
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in eommdiis ct trago-diis nruricuter _fcsttan fadmtrt super ceteras I 
roroancias, mimos, ct bardanos caiititare delectantur. 

Of his popularity in the latter half of the loth and in 
tho 10th centuries there are many. signs. Just one pass-- 
a« e mast be quoted as of special importance because 
closely followed by Grafton, Stow, and Camden; It is 
from Mair’s Historia Majoris Britannia tarn Anrjha qiiam 

Beotia, which appeared in 1521. „ , '.' 

‘‘ Circa hire terapora [Ricardi Pnmi], nt angujor, Robertas • 
Hudus Annins ct Parvus Joannes lairones famatissinn in nemonbus 
latuerunt, "solum opulcntorum virorum bona dcnpieutesi. A uUum 
liisicos invade iitem vel rcsisteutein . pro suarum rerum tuitionc- 
occiderunt. Centum sagittarios ad pugnarn aptissimos Kobertus 
latrociniis aluif, nuos 400 viri fortissimi invadcre non andebant. 
IMus Ivins Bolcrti geslis lota Britannia »» canlibus Vtmtr. 
Freminain nnllam opprimi permisit nec pauperam bona snnipuit, 
vcruin cos ex abbatum bonis sublatis opiparc pavit. Vin rapiuam 
improbo, sed latronum omnium bumanissimus et prineeps crat. 

In the Elizabethan era and afterwards mentions abound ; 
see the works of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Drayton, 
Warner, Jlunday, Camden, Stow, Braithwaite, Fuller, <fcc. 

Of the ballads themselves, Bob in Hood and the Afonk is 
possibly as old as the reign of Edward II. j Holin' Hood 
and the Hotter and Robyn and Gandelyn are certainly not 
later than the loth century. Most important of all is A 
Lytelt Gesle of Robyn Mode, which perhaps was first printed 
about 1490, although the earliest extant complete copy • 
belongs to about 1520. This is evidently founded on 
older ballads 5 we read in The Seconde Fytte, 11. 176 and 
177 : 

“ He wente hym fortlie full meiy syngynge. 

As men have told in tale.” - • 

In fact it docs foT the Robin Hood cycle what a few -years 
before Sir Thomas Malory had done for the Arthurian 
romances, — what in the 6 th century B.C. Pisistratus is said 
to have done for the Homeric poems. 

These are the facts about him and his balladry. - Of 
conjectures there is no end. He has been represented as 
the last of the Saxons, — as a Saxon holding out against 
the Konnan conquerors so late as the end of the 12 th 
century (see Thierry’s Roman Conquest , and 'compare 
Ivmdwe), Others maintain that he was a follower of 
Simon de Montfort. A third theory associates him with 
the earl of Lancaster of Edward H.’s time : Hunter believed 
that he could identify him with a certain Robin Hood 
mentioned in the Exchequer accounts of this reign. 

For our jart, we are not disinclined to believe that the 
Robin Hood story has some historical basis, however fanci- 
ful and romantic the superstructure. We parallel it with 
the Arthurian story, and hold that, just as there, was 
probablj a real Arthur, however different from the. hero 
of the trour ercs, so there was a real Hood, however now 
enlarged and disguised by the accretions of legend. That 
Charlemagne and Richard I. of England became the sub- 
jects of romances docs not prevent our believing in .their 
existence nor need Hood’s mythical life deprive -him- of 
his natural one. Sloth in Langlaud’s poem couples- him - 
as we have seen, with Randle, earl of Chester : and no 
one doubts this nobleman’s existence because he had 
rymes made about him. IVe believe him to have been 
the third Randle (see Bishop Percy’s Folio MS., ed. Hales 
and lurmvali, i. 200). And jiossibly enough Hood was 
contemporary with that earl, who “flourished” in the 
reigns of Richard I, John, and Henry III. Wyntown 
1 Major, as, we hare seen, assign him to that period 
bd ? eve " itU Hunter that he lived so 
tho ?■* re , lgn - This would leave no time for 

5 ^id .his -myth was, as is evident 

in fu]i 

But, whether he lived or not, and whenever he lived it 
uccrtam that many mythical elements are contained in 
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his -story. Both his name and his exploits remind us of 
the woodland spirit 1 Robin - Goodfellow and' his iheny. 
pranks He is fond of disguising himself, and devoted to > 
fun and practical jokes; ■ And the _ connexion of the May. 
'games with him points to a fusion with some-older memory, : 
■L_with some sun-god'. In fact; tho outlaw would seem to ■ 
have become a centre around which gathered and settled . 
older traditions of men and of .spirits and of gods. Folk- 
lore "that was rapidly perishing thus gave itself a new con- 
sistency and life. The name Robin (a French form from 
Rob, .which, is of course a short form for Robert) would ', 
serve both for “the shrewd and knavish sprite ’’—the 
German Kneckt Ruprccht '(see Grimm’s Tent. Myth, p.- 
504, trans, Stallybrass)— and'for the bandit (see “Roberdes 
Knaues” in the Prologue of Piers the Plowman, 1. '44 and 
■the note in Warton’s Hist, of Eng. Poet., ii. 95, ed. 1840). 

I The name Hood is still a common enough surname, of 
1 which the earlier shape is Odo (see “Houdart,” <fcc., in 
Larchey’s Diet, des Roms') j notice too the name Hudson, 
i But it also reminds one of the German familiar' Spirit 
Hudekin, or possibly of the German WitiHnd(see Wright’s 
Essays on the Riddle Ages', •' ii; 207).' Howcertain.it is: 
that the Robin Hood story attracted to it and' appropriated ■ 
other elements is illustrated by its subsequent history,— 
its history after the 14th century. Thus later on we find ■ 
it connected with the Morris dance ; but the Morris dance , 
was not known in England before the 16th century, or 
1 late in the loth. And the form of the story was greatly 
modified iu the beginning of the 17th century to suit the 
ideas of the age. It was then that a peer was imported' 
into it, and the yeoman of the older version was .meta- 
morphosed into the earl of Huntingdon, for whom in the ■ 
j following- century Stukelcy discovered a -satisfactory pedi- ■ 

I gree ! • At last, with the change of times, the myth ceased 
growing. ' Its rise and development and decay deserve a 
more thorough study than they have yet received. - -v. 

' IVhat perhaps is its greatest interest as we first SCO it ' 
is its expression of- tho popular mind about tbe close of -' 
the Middle Ages. Robin Hood is at that time the- people’s . 
ideal as Arthur is that of the upper classes. -He is the-- 
ideal yeoman as Arthur is the ideal knight. He readjusts 
the distribution of property: he robs the rich and endows 
the poor. He is an earnest worshipper of the Virgin, but 
a bold and vigorous hater of monks and abbots. ■ He is .- 
tlie:great sportsman, the incomparable archer, the lover ' 
of the greenwood and of a free life, brave, adventurous, <• 
jocular, open-handed, a protector of women. * Observe his • 
instruction's to Little John : — ... 

■ “ loke-yc do noliousbonde hnrmo ■ - 

... That tyllcth with liis plough. - .... 

Iso more ye shall no good voinan ... 

That wnlketh by grcnc wodc sliawe, 

Ae no knyebt ne no squyer ' ■ 

That wolae be a good fdawc. , ... 

. , .These bysslioppes and thyso arckebyssbonpes ' 

-■ - ' e shall them betc and bynde ; , . 

The hye sheryfe of Kbtynghame 
Hym holde in your myn.de.” - * - 

And we are told 1 - 


E ° r doute of dedely syane ; 

” °}de he never do company harmo ' - - 
.That ony woman was ynue. ? , ... 

See also Drayton’s PolyolHon , Song xxvl The story is 
localized in Barasdale and Sherwood,- i.e., between Don- 
caster and Nottingham. - ■ . .... 

*°i. S /n J 1 J® Hood poems are those of Ritson 

volume of Gb ch ( 2d «3-, \U7), and of Professor Child in the 5 th 
^ the Pptv vT a Atl We £n ° ish and Scokh blinds. ■ . Tho vereions 
“nsulteTiv ? !S " unha PFly mutilated; but they should be 
Hoode his fwu^- ar V^ mo , rc °. T ■ le5s unique, and that on “Robin 

obin Hood hallads.cnnnqt he pronounced consider^ 
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able; their value is great, but it is -in other lospccfcs. Thoie is, 
however, leal vigour and force in this fragment on tlici hero’s 
death. - The cailiest “ Garland ” was pi in ted in 1670. (J. W. H. ) 

ROBIN’ REDBREAST. See Redbreast. 

ROBINS, 'Benjamin (1707-1751), an English riatural' 
philosopher, was born at Bath in 1707. His parents were 
Quakers in poor circumstances, and gave him very little 
education. Aided solely by his own talent for exact 
science, he made considerable progress, and attracted so 
much notice that he was introduced to Pemberton, who 
befriended and encouraged him. For a time he maintained 
himself by teaching mathematics, but soon devoted him- 
self to more congenial work. In particular he carried out ’ 
an extensive series of experiments in gunnery, the results 
of which were afterwards embodied in his famous treatise 
on Ncio Principles in Gunnery (8vo, London, 1742). -In 
this treatise is described the ballistic pendulum, an instru- 
ment which has become classical in the history of dynamics, 
and which bears the name of its inventor. Robins also 
made a number of very important experiments on the 
resistance of the air to the motion of projectiles, and tm 
tho force of guApowder, with computation of the velocities 
thereby communicated to 'military projectiles. He com- 
pared the results of his theory with experimental deter- 
mirtations of the ranges of mortals and cannon, and gave 
practical maxims for the management of artillery. He 
also made observations on the flight of rockets and wrote 
on the advantages of rifled barrels. So great was his fame 
as a scientific artillerist that Euler translated his work on 
gunnery into German and added to it a critical comment- 
ary of his own. Of less inteiest nowadays are Robins’s 
more purely mathematical writings, such as his Discourse 
concerning the Nature and Certainty of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Methods of Fluxions and of Prime and Ultimate Patios 
(8vo, London, 1735), “ A Demonstration of the Eleventh 
Proposition of Sir Isaac Newton’s Treatise of Quadratures ” 
(Phil: Trans., 1727), and similar works. Besides his scien- 
tific labours 'Robins took an active part in' politics.' ’ He 
Wrote pamphlets in support of the opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and was secretary of a committee appointed by 
the House of "Commons to inquire into the conduct of that 
minister. " He ' also wrote a 'preface to the Report on the 
Proceedings' of the Board of Central Officers on their Exa- 
mination into the Conduct of Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Cope, in which he gave an apology for the affair at Prcston- 
pans. ” In 1750 he was appointed engineer-general to the 
East India Couipany, and went out to superintend the re- 
construction of their forts. The climate, however, dis- 
agreed with him, and he died on 29th July 1751. His 
works were published in two volumes Sao in 1761. 

ROBINSON, Edward (1794-1863), author of the 
Biblical Pesearches, a son of the Rev. William Robinson, 
of -Puritan ancestry, Avas born at Southington, Connecticut, 
United States; On TOtk April’ 1791. He Avas educated at 
Hamilton College, Noav York, Avherc he graduated in 1816. 
He served as a tutor at the college during 1S17-1S, and 
then engaged in private study of the Greek classics until 
1821, AA’hen he Avent to Andover, Massachusetts, in order 
to publish an edition of tho Iliad. There he became a 
pupil of Moses Stuart, the enthusiastic professor of Biblical 
studies in the theological seminary, and was made in- 
structor of HebrcAV there in- 1823. In 1826 he resigned 
his position at Andover and Avent to Europe, Avhere ho 
studied Hebrew under Gesenius at Halle, and also history 
at Berlin under Neander, remaining in Europe until 1830. 
In 182S he married Tlrcrese Albertino Luise von Jakob, 
daughter of an eminent professor of philosophy at Hallo. 
This highly cultured lady Avas already avcII knoAvn as an 
authoress under the pseudonym of “Talvj.” She became 
of great assistance to her husband in his learned pur- . 
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suits. In 1 830 he AA’as again called to Andover as pro- 
fessor extraordinary of Biblical literature, and entered' 
with enthusiasm upon the wobk of instruction and the 
publication of scholarly Avorlcs upon the Bible. In 1831 
'he founded the Biblical Rejjository, a theological re\dew 
which introduced a new era in theological periodicals in 
'America, and Avhich subsequently passed over into the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. In the same year he received the 
'degree of D.D.' from Dartmouth College. In 1832 he 
published a revised edition of Taylor’s translation of 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, and in the ensuing year 
'a popular Dictionary of the Bible and a translation of 
Buttmann’s Greek Grammar (3d ed., 1S51). Such sevei c 
literary Avork deprived him of his health and he Avas 
compelled to resign his professorship. He now deA’oted 
himself entirely to literary pursuits for some years. 
In 1834 he published -a revised edition of Newcome’s 
Greek Harmony of the Gospels. In 1836 he issued a 
translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon and in the same 
'year a Greek and English Lexicon of the Neiu Testament. 
These lexicons have been the companions of Biblical 
students until tbe present time, having passed through' 
a series of revisions. The Hebrew Lexicon reached a fifth 
icdition in 1854, the Greek Lexicon a second edition in 
T847. They are both noAV (1885) passing through another 
revision by his pupils. In 1837 Robinson Avas called to 
the professorship of Biblical literature in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Ngav York, in which position lie ic- 
mained until liis death, giving it the reputation of his 
scholarship and the benefits of his gieat experience in 
Biblical study and practical skill in instiuction. In his 
letter of acceptance he gave an outline of the field of 
•Biblical study Avhicb showed his mastery of the subject 
and his forecast of its future in America. He accepted 
this position Avith tho undei standing that ho should 
receive leave of absence for some years in order to explore 
the lauds of the Bible. He spent a considerable portion 
’of the year 1 1S38 in these explorations J and became the 
pioneer 'and father of modern Biblical geography. He 
published his Biblical Pesearches in 1841 in three volumes, 
simultaneously in Berlin and Boston. His services A\-ei o 
recognized by a 'gold medal from'' the Royal Geographical 
Society of London ita 1842, the degree of D.D. from the 
university of Halle in 1S42, and the degree of LL.D. from 
Yale College in 1844. In 1852 ho made a second A’isit to 
■Palestine and published its results in the supplemental 
volume to the Bccond edition of his Biblical Researches in 
1856. The third edition of the Avhole Avork appeared in 
1867 in three volumes. Robinson rcgaided these reseaiches 
as preliminary to a systematic AA'ork on the geography of 
the Bible; but he Avas spared only to complete a mere 
fragment, Avhich AA’as published posthumously under the 
title of Physical Geography of the Holy Land hi 1865. 
In 1845 Robinson also issued a Greek Harmony of the 
Gospels and in 1846 an English Harmony, both of Avhich 
have passed through many editions and have remained 
the standard text-books in America until the present day. 
The Greek Harmony has reneAAed its life in a reAised 
edition by Professor Riddle in 1885. Besides these mote 
important Avorks ho published from time to time a A’ast 
number of articles in periodicals, and in 1859 a Memoir 
of the Pen. William Robinson, his father. Robinson Avas 
an ordained minister of the Presbyterian Church, hut his 
voice AA’as seldom heard in the pulpit or in ecclesiastical 
bodies. In his declining yeais he was afflicted A\ r ith an 
incurable disease of the eyes and other maladies. He died 
in Noav York City on 27th January 1863. 

Robinson’s work in Biblical geoginpliy was both fundamental 
and monumental. Dean Stanley once said, “Di Robinson was tbe 
Hist man who saw Palestine with his eyes open to what he ought 
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to sco" ; and Sitter rccogniies the “union of tlie aeutest observa- 
tion of topographical am! local conditions with ranch preparatory 
study.” He was gifted with great practical sense and unusual 
accuracy of observation ; but lw was extreme in his criticism of 
the local legends of the Holy Land, and not sufficiently skilled in 
historic criticism. Although great progress has been made in 
Biblical geography in the last quarter of this century, yet the work 
of Robinson is still classical. 

Bee The Uk, Itnlinje, ond Chamcttr of Stat'd Robinson, by Henry B. 
Smith nod Swell D. Hitchcock (yew fork, 18dS), and Services in Attain 
Chapel a I the DeSiealton of Die Kelt jBiiildinys of Union Theological Seminar y 
(Sen York, lSSi). 

ROBINSON, John (1575-1625), one of the founders of 
Independency in England (see vol. xii. p. 725), was born 
most probably near Scrooby in Nottinghamshire in 1575. 
He was entered of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 
1592, and graduated in ordinary course, becoming a fellow 
in 1599. Having taken orders he officiated for some time 
in the neighbourhood of Norwich, but his Puritan leanings 
soon caused his suspension by the bishop. After having 
ministered for some time to a congregation of sympathizers 
in Norwich he resigned his fellowship in 1604, and, pro- 
ceeding to Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, he there joined 
a company who had bound themselves by covenant before 
God “ to walk in all His ways made known or to be mode 
known unto them, according to their best endeavours, 
whatever it should cost them.” In 1606 lie became 
minister at Scrooby, but the increasing hostility of the 
authorities towards nonconformity soon forced him and his 
people to think of flight, and, not without difficulty, they 
succeeded in making their escape in detachments to Hol- 
land. Robinson settled in Amsterdam in 1608, but in the 
following year removed to Leyden, and ministered there to 
members of his former congregation. In 1620 a consider- 
able minority of these sailed for England in the “Speed 
well,” and ultimately crossed the Atlantic in the “May. 
flower"; it was Robinson’s intention to follow as soon as 
practicable along with the rest of his flock, but he died 
before the plan could be carried out, on 1st March 1625. 

^ preselling to bis congregation, and, during liis later years, 

STX 4 J 10S< 1 °, f b* who lla(l settled in New 
England, Robinson devoted himself to theological study, and be- 
<-amc a member of the university of Leyden. Amongst liis other 
*!#/"** of Separation from the 
r™ . -d/wfos i» Bromiatamm (ISIS), A Defence of the 

AW*' ky »‘ c , Synod °f DoH <1624), and a volume of 

7 ’ « r Observations Divine and Moral, primed in 1828. His 

in ISM. * ‘ a mCI “° lr by R ' AsIl{wi ' wcl '« printed in 3 vok 

ROBINSON, Jons Thomas Romney (1792-18821 the 

^AnrH 179 ® CU £ a “’f 6r ’ bo ™ tn Dublin on 
“ . f pr i l ,}' S3 ' ? e 8tudled at Trinity College and ch- 
ained a fellowship in 1814 ; for some years he was denutv 

feHmSh Isn *f B 35 r t Untii , be re Hui3hed Ms 
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death on 28th Eehruaiy 1882. T Pi ’ nntl1 hls 

ranractioiw. a»d° ^‘'“ri'fiejoumals and 
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others that the centre of each cup moves with a velocity very nearly 
equal to onc-tliird of that of the wind. 

ROB ROY (c. 1660-1734), the popular designation of a 
famous Highland outlaw whose prowess is tlie theme of one 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, was by descent a Macgregor, 
being the younger son of Donald Macgregor of- Glengyle, 
who had attained the rank of lieutenant- colonel in the 
army of James IL, by his wife, a daughter of William 
Campbell of Glenfalloch. He received the name Roy from 
the red hair which clustered in thick curls over his brow, 
and latterly adopted Campbell as his surname on account 
of the Acts proscribing the name of his clan. Though 
in stature not much above tho middle height, ho was so 
muscular and thickly set that few were his equals in feats 
of strength, while the unusual length of his arms gave 
him an extraordinary advantage in the use of the sword. 
His eyes were remarkably keen and piercing, and his 
whole expression indicated a mental prowess forming an 
appropriate complement to his powerful physical frame. 
He inherited a small property on the Braes of Balquhiddcr, 
and at first devoted himself to the rearing of cattle. Hav- 
ing formed a hand of armed clansmen, he obtained, after 
the accession of William III., a commission from James 
H. to levy war on all who refused to acknowledge him 
as king, and in the autumn of 1691 made a descent on 
Stirlingshire to carry off the cattle of Lord Livingstone, 
when, being opposed by the villagers of Kippcn, he also 
seized tho cattle from all the byres of the village. Shortly 
afterwards be married. Mary, daughter of Macgregor of 
Comar. On the death of Gregor Macgregor, the chief of 
the clan, in 1693 he managed, though not the nearest heir, 
to get himself acknowledged chief, obtaining control of the 
lands stretching from the Braes of Baiquhidder to tho 
shores of Loch Lomond, and situated between tho posses- 
sions of Argyll and those of Montrose. To assist in carry- 
ing on his trade as cattle-dealer he borrowed money from 
the duke of Montrose, and, being on account of losses un- 
able to repay it, he was in 1712 evicted from his property 
and declared an outlaw. Taking refuge in the more in- 
accessible Highlands, Rob Roy from this timo forward sup- 
ported himself chiefly by depredations committed in tho 
most daring manner on the duke and his tenants all 
attempts to capture him being unsuccessful. During tho 
rebellion of 1715, though nominally siding with the Pre- 
tender, ho did not take an active part in tho battle of 

Shcnffmmr, except ra t plundering the deaden both sides. 

Ho was included in the Act of Attainder; but, having for 
some time enjoyed tho friendship of tlie duke of Arygll 
ho obtained, on making his submission at Inveraray? a 
at Grril, 0 f° teCtl0n V , H ? n<w established his residence 

he Sriedtt ^ f L °r nd > for “ time 
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by h!s wonderful address and activity eveiy effort of the 
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to'fico how far he could bo trained as an artist. Wo may 
suppose tin’s to liavc been towards 1533, when Titian was 
already fifty-six years of ago, Ilidolfi is our authority for 
saying that Tintorefc bad only been ten days in tho studio 
when Titian sent him homo once and for all, Tho reason, 
according to the same writer, is that the great master ob- 
served somo very spirited 1 drawings, which ho learned to 
bo tho production of Tintorot ; and it is inferred that ho 
became at onco jealous of so promising a scholar. This, 
however, is mere conjecture ; and perhaps it may bo fairer 
to suppose that tho drawings exhibited so much independ- 
ence of manner that Titian judged that young Jlobusti, 
although ho might become a painter, would never bo pro- 
perly a pupil, From this time forward tho two always 
remained upon distant terms, — Jlobusti being indeed a pro- 
fessed and ardent admirer of Titian, but never a friend, 
and Titian and his adherents turning tho cold shoulder to 
Ttobusti. Active disparagement also was not wanting, but 
it passed disdainfully unnoticed by Tintorct. Tho latter 
sought for no further teaching, but studied on his own 
account with laborious /.cal ; ho lived poorly, collecting 
casts, bas.-rcliefs, Ac., and practising by their aid. His 
noble conception of art and his high personal ambition 
wero evidenced in tho inscription which ho placed over his 
studio, — “XI disegno di Michelangelo cd il colorito di 
Ti/.iano ” (Michelangelo's design and Titian’s colour). 
TTc studied more especially from models of Buonarroti's 
Dawn, Noon, Twilight, and Night, and bccamo export in 
modelling in wax and clay, — a method (practised likewise 
by Titian) which afterwards stood him in good stead in 
working out the arrangement of his pictures. Tho modols 
wore sometimes taken from dead subjects dissected or 
studied in anatomy schools; some were draped, others 
nude, and Jlobusti was wont to suspend them in a wooden 
or cardboard box, with an aperture for a candle. Now 
and afterwards lie very frequently worked by night as well 
as by day. Tho young painter Schiavono, four years 
Jlobusli’s junior, was much in his company. Tintorct 
helped Sciiiavono gratis inwall-paintings; and in many 
subsequent instances ho worked also for nothing, and thus 
succeeded in obtaining co?mnissions. Tho two earliest 
mural paintings of Itobusli — done, like others, for next to no 
pay — are said to have been Bclsliamr’s Feast and a Cavalry 
Fight, both long since perished. Such, indeed, may bo 
said to have been the fate of all his frescos, early or later. 
The first work of his which attracted somo considerable 
notice was a portrait-group of himself and his brother — tho 
latter playing a guitar — with a nocturnal effect ; this also 
is lost. It was followed by somo historical subject, which 
Titian was candid enough to praise. One of Tinlorot’s 
early pictures still extant is in tho church of tho Carmine 
in Venice, tho Presentation of Jesus in tho Temple j also 
in S. Benedetto are tho Annunciation and Christ with tho 
Woman of fliunnria. For tho Scuola della Trinitft (tho 
scuol'O or schools of Venico were more in tho nature of 
hospitals or charitable foundations than of educational in- 
stitutions)dio painted four subjects from Genesis. Two of 
these, now in tho Venetian Academy, are Adam and JSvo 
and tho Death of Abel, both noble works of high mastery, 
which Jeavo ns in no doubt that Jlobusti was by this time 
a consummate painter, — one of tho few who have attained 
to tho highest eminence by diro study of thoir own, un- 
sccondcd by any training from some senior proficient. 

Towards 15<IG Jlobusti painted for tho church of 8. 
Maria doll’ Orto three of bin leading works — tho Worship 
of tho Golden Calf, tho Presentation of tho Virgin in tho 
Temple, and tho Last Judgment — now shamefully re- 
painted; and ho settled down in a house hard by tho 
church. It is a Gothic edifice, looking over tho lagoon of 
’ Muranp to the Alps, built in tho Fondamonta do’ Mori, 
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still standing, but let out cheap to artisans. In 3 048 ho 
was commissioned for four pictures in tho Scuola di S. 
Marco — tho Finding of tho Body of St Mark in Alexandria 
(now in tho church of tho Angcli, Murano), the Saint’s 
Body brought to Venice, a Votary of the Saint delivered 
by invoking him from an Unclean Spirit (these two are in 
tho library of tho royal palace, Venice), and tho highly 
and justly celebrated Miracle of tho Slave. Tin's last, 
which forms at present ono of tho chief glories of tho 
Venetian Academy, represents tho legend of a Christian 
slave or captivo who was to be tortured as a punishment for 
somo acts of dovotion to the evangelist, but was saved by 
tbo miraculous intervention of tho latter, who shattered tho 
bone-breaking and blinding implements which wore about 
to bo applied. These four works wero greeted with signal 
and general applause, including that of Titian's intimate, 
tho too potent Pietro Arctino, with whom Tintorct, one of 
tho few mon who scorned to curry favour with him, was 
mostly in disrepute. Jt is said, however, that Tintorct at 
ono time painted a coiling in Pietro’s homo; at another 
time, being invited to do bis portrait, bo attended, and at 
onco proceeded to tako his sitter’s measure with a pistol 
(or else a stiletto), as a significant hint that ho was not 
exactly tho man to ho trifled with. Tho painter having 
now executed the four works in the Scuola di S. Marco, 
his straits and obscuro endurances wero over. JTo married 
Faustina do’ Vcscovi, dnughlor of a Venetian nobleman. 
She appears to have been a careful housewife, and ono who 
both would and could havo her way with her not too tract- 
able husband. Ji’anstina boro him sovcral children, prob- 
ably two sons and five daughters. 

Tho next conspicuous event in tho professional lifo of 
Tintorot is his enormous labour and profuso self-develop- 
ment on tbo walls and ceilings of tho Scuola di S. Jlocco, 
a building which may now almost ho regarded ns a shrine 
reared by Jlobusti to bis own genius. Tho building had 
boon begun in ] 525 by tho Lombardi, and was very defi- 
cient in light, so as to bo particularly ill-suited for any 
great Hcboino of pictorial adornment. Tho painting of its 
interior was commenced in 15G0. Jin that year five prin- 
cipal painters, including Tintorct; and Paul Veronese, wore 
invited to send in trial-designs for tho contrc-picco in tho 
smaller hall, named Sula doll’ Alborgo, tho subject being 
S. Jlocco received into Heaven. Tintorct produced not a 
sketch but a picture, and got it insorlcd into its oval. 
Tiio competitors remonstrated, not unnaturally; but tho 
artist, who know how to play his own gnmo, made a free 
gift of tho picture to tho saint, and, ns a bye-law of tho 
foundation prohibited tho rejection of any gift, it was re- 
tained in Min, — Tintorot furnishing gratis tho other decora- 
tions of tho same ceiling. In J5G5 ho manned work at 
tho scuola, painting tho magnificent Crucifixion, for which 
a sum of 250 ducats was paid. Jn J57G ho presented 
gratis another ccntro-pieco, — that for tho ceiling of tho 
great hall, representing tho J’Jaguo of Serpents; ami in tho 
following year ho completed this coiling with pictures of 
tho J’nschal Jfcast and Moses striking tho Jlock, — accepting 
whatever pittance tho confraternity choso to pay. . Jlobusti 
next launched out into tho painting of tho ontiro scuoja 
and of the adjacent church of $. Jlocco. JJo offered in 
Novombor J577 to oxocuto tbo works at tbo ralo of 100 
ducats por annum, throo pictures being duo in each year. 
This proposal was accepted and was punctually fulfilled, 
tho paintor’s death nlono preventing tho execution of somo 
of the coiling-snbjecls. Tho whole sum paid for tho scuola 
throughout was ‘M47 ducats. Disregarding somo minor 
performances, tho scuola and church contain iifty-two 
memorable paintings, which may, be described ns vast sng- 
goslivo sketches, will) tho mastery, but not tho deliberate 
precision, of finished pictures, and adapted for boing 

XX. — 77 
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looked at in a dnsky half-light. Adam and Eve, 


tlie 


looked at in a ausKj -.r-issacrc of 

Visitation, the Adoration of the 
the Innocents, the Agony in the Garden, Christ beto 
Pilate, Christ carrying His Cross, and (this having 
been marred by restoration) the Assumption of the Vtfgm 
are leading examples in the scuola ; m the church, Christ 

^It'was probably^ in 1560, the same year when he began 
working in the Scuola diS. Rocco, that Tmtoret commenced 
also his numerous paintings in the ducal palace; lie then 
executed there a portrait of the doge, Girolamo Pnuli. 
Other works which were destroyed m tlie great fire of 
is77 c«r.Aoo^p<t — the Excommunication of Frederick lsar- 
Alexander HL and the Victor)' of 


1577 succeeded, 

barossa by Pope 

Lepanto. After the fire Tmtoret started afresh, Paul 
Veronese being his colleague; their works have for the 
most part been disastrously and disgracefully retouched 
of late years, and some of the finest monuments of pic- 
torial power ever produced are thus degraded to com- 
parative unimportance. In the Sala dello Scrutinio 
Robusti painted the Capture of Zara from the Hungarians 
in 1346 amid a hurricane of missiles ; in the hall of the 
senate, Venice, Queen of the Sea ; in the hall of the college, 
the Espousal of St Catherine to Jesus ; in the Sala dell’ 
Anticollegio, four extraordinary masterpieces — Bacchus, 
with Ariadne crowned by Venus, the Three Graces and 
Mercury, Minerva discarding Mars, and the Forge of 
Vulcan— which were painted for fifty ducats each, besides 
materials, towards 1578 ; in the Antichiesettn, St George 
and St Nicholas, with St Margaret (the female figure is 
sometimes termed the princess whom St George rescued 
from the dragon), and Sfc Jerome and St Andrew ; in the 
hall of the great council, nine large compositions, chiefly 
battle-pieces. TTe here reach the crowning production of 
Robusti’s life, the last picture of any considerable import- 
ance which he executed, the vast Paradise, in size 74 feet 
by 30, reputed to be the largest painting ever done upon 
canvas. It is a work so stupendous in scale, so colossal 
in the sweep of its power, so reckless of ordinary standards 
of conception or method, so pure an inspiration of a soul 
burning with passionate visual imagining, and a hand 
magical to work in shape and colour, that it has defied 
the connoisseurship of three centuries, and has generally 
(though not with its first Venetian contemporaries) passed 
for an eccentric failure; while to a few eyes (including 
those of the present writer) it seems to he so transcendent 
a monument of human faculty applied to the art pictorial 
as not to he viewed without awe nor thought of without 
amazement. While the commission for this huge work 
was yet pending and unassigned Robusti was wont to tell 
the senators that he had prayed to God that he might be 
commissioned for it, so that paradise itself might perchance 
be his recompense after death. Upon eventually receiving 
the commission in 1588 he set up his canvas in the Scuola 
delb Misericordia and worked indefatigably at the task, 
making many alterations and doing various heads and 
costumes direct from nature. When the picture had been 
brought well forward he took it to its proper place and 
there finished it, assisted by liis son Domenico for details 
of drapery, &c. All Venice applauded the superb achieve- 
ment, whrch has in more recent times suffered from 

Robusti if at a11 from rest <>™tion. 

0 t ^ ed t0 »ame his own price, but this he left 

EokJf*? They tendered a handsome amount; 

fet™ » r ” ?*” ? Ut ' 4 Bomet ^ B s from it, 

for^vhUe "7fc eti0tt ° f Robusti rested 

lor a while, and he never undertook any other work of 
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importance, though there is no reason to suppose that his 
energies were exhausted, had his days been a little pro* 
longed He was seized with an attack m the stomach, 
complicated with fever, which prevented linn from sleeping 
and almost from eating for a fortnight, and on 31st May 
1594 he died. A contemporary record states his age to 
have been seventy-five years and fifteen days. If this is 
accurate, 16th May 1519 must have been the day of ns 
birth • but we prefer the authority of the register of deaths 
in S. Marciliano, which states that Tintoret died of fever, 
a*ed seventy-five yeans, eight months, and fifteen days, 
thus bringing us to 16th September 1518 as tlie trne date 
of his birth. He was buried in the church of b. Mana 
dell’ Orto by the side of his favourite daughter Mnrietta, 
«*llA in 1 590. acred thirty : there is a well-known 


who had died in 1 590, aged thirty : 
tradition that ns she lay dead the heart-stricken father 
painted her portrait. Marietta lmd herself been a por- 
trait-painter of considerable skill, as well as a musician, 
vocal and instrumental; but few of her works are now 
traceable. It is said that up to the age of fifteen she 
used to accompany and assist her father at his work, 
dressed as a boy; eventually she married a jeweller, Mario 
Augusta. In 18GG the grave of the Vcscovi and Robusti 
was opened, and the remains of nine members of the joint 
families were found in it ; a different locality, the chapel 
on the right of the choir, was then assigned to tlie grave. 
Tintoret painted his own portrait at least twice, one of 
the heads being in the Uftizi Gallery of Florence and the 
other, done when his age was advanced, in the Louvre, 
It is a very serious face, somewhat blunt and rugged, but 
yet refined without the varnish of elegance — concentrated 
and resolute, its native ardours of frankness and energy 
welded down into lifelong laboriousness, with a pent look 
ns of smouldering fire. Tlie eyes are large, dark, and 
round; the grizzled hair close and compact. Tlie face 
has been hold to bear some resemblance to that of Michel- 
angelo, but this does not go very far. Robusti appears 
also as one of the figures in the two vast pictures by Paul 
Veronese, — the Maningc in Cana and the Feast in the 
House of Levi. 

Audacious and intrepid, though not constantly correct, as a 
draughtsman, majestically great as a colourist, prodigious as an 
executant, Tintoret was as absolute a type of the bom painter as 
tho history of art registers or enables us to conceive, whatever 
he did was imaginative— sometimes beautiful and suave (and lie 
was eminently capable of painting a lovely female countenance or 
an heroic man), often imposing and romantic, fully as often tur- 
bulent aud^ reckless, sometimes trivial, never unpainter-likc or 
prosaic. When lie cbosc— which was not always — lie painted his 
entire personages characteristically ; but, like ‘the other highest 
masters of euiee, ho conceded and attended little to the expression 
of Ids faces ns evincing incidental emotion. In several of Ins works 
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means of art— the form, colour, chiaroscuro, manipulation, scale, 
distribution — arc the typical and necessitated realities. lVlist ho 
imagines is always a visual integer, a picture — never a treatise, 
however thoughtfully planned or ingeniously detailed. Something 
that one could see — that is Ids ideal, not something that ono 
cornu narrate, still less that one could dcduco and demonstrate, 
in ms treatment of action or gesture the most constant peculiarity 
13 vi^r™ swerve of his figures: they bend like saplings or 
took like forest -houghs in a gale; stitfness or immobility was 
entirely foreign to his style, which has therefore little of the monu- 
mental or severe character. Perhaps lie felt that there was no 
other way for combining “the colour of Titian with tho design of 
Michelangelo. Tlie knitted strength and tlie transcendent fervour 
„ , riie supreme Florentine might to some extent ho 

mutated ; but, if they were to he united witli the glowing fusion 
*'” c °v , Stt .P ren 2° Venetian, this could only bo attained by a 
0 . taxing the excessive tension and modifying muscular 
v , 1 ° ,^ 1 j force- In this respect lie was a decided innovator; 
Paul Veronese 1311 ^ — comparatively feeble, if wo except 

n^ in ii 0ret 1 SC ? rccl >* e , vcr travelled out of Venice. He loved all the 
, played m youth the lute and various instruments, some of 
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them of his own invention, and designed theatrical costumes and 
properties, was versed in mechanics and mechanical devices, and 
was a very agreeable companion. For the sake of his work he lived 
in a most retired fashion, and even when not painting was wont to 
remain in his working room surrounded by casts. Imre ho hardly 
admitted any, even intimate friends, and he kept his modes of work 
secret, save as regards his assistants. He abounded in pleasant 
witty sayings whether to great personages or to others, but no smile 
hovered on his lips. Out of doors his wife.made him wear the robe 
of a Venetian citizen ; if it rained she tried to indue him with an 
outer garment, but this he resisted. She would also when he left 
the house wrap up money for him in a handkerchief, and on his 
return expected an account of it ; Tintoret’s accustomed reply was 
that he had spent it in alms to the poor or to prisoners. In 1574 
he obtained tlio reversion of the first vacant broker’s patent in a 
fondaco, with power to bequeath it, — an advantage granted from 
time to time to pre-eminent painters. For his phenomenal energy 
in painting he was termed “ II Furioso."- An agreement is extant 
showing that he undertook to finish in two months two historical 
pictures each containing twenty figures, seven being portraits. Tho 
number of his portraits is enormous ; their merit is unequal, but 
the really fine ones cannot bo surpassed. Sebastian del Piombo 
remarked that Robusti could paint in two days as much as himself 
in two years ; Annibale Oaracci that Tintoret was in many pictures 
equal to Titian, in others inferior to Tintoret. This was tho 
general opinion of the Venetians, who said that lie had three 
pencils — one of gold, the second of silver, and tho third of iron. 
The only pictures (if we except his own portrait) on which ho in- 
scribed Ins name are the Miracle of Cana in the church of tho 
Salute (painted originally for tho brotherhood of the Crociferi), the 
Miracle of the Slave, and the Crucifixion in the Seuola di S. Rocco ; 
the last was engraved in 1589 by Agostino Caracci. Generally ho 
painted at once on to the canvas without any preliminary. Somo 
of his dicta on art have been recorded as follows by Ridolfh — “ tho 
art of painting remains increasingly difficult ” ; “painters in youth 
should adhere to the best masters, these being Michelangelo and 
Titian, and should be strict in representing the natural forms " ; 
“the first glance at a picture is the crucial one”; “black and 
white, as developing form, are the best of colours ” ; “ drairing is 
the foundation of a painter’s work, but drawing from life in the 
nude should only bo essayed by well-practised men, as the real is 
often wanting in beauty.” 

Of pupils Robusti had very few ; liis two sons and Martin de 
Vos of Antwerp were among them. Domenico Robusti (1562-1637), 
whom ive have already had occasion to mention, frequently assisted 
his father in tho groundwork of great pictures. He himself painted 
a multitude of works, many of them on a very large scale ; they 
would at best be mediocre, and, coming from the son of Tintoret, 
are exasperating ; still, lie must he regarded as a considerable sort 
of pictorial practitioner in his way. 

V7c conclude by naming a few of the more striking of Tintorot’s 
very numerous works not already specified in tlie couvso of tho 
article. In Venice — (S. Giorgio Maggiore), a series of his later 
works, the Gathering of the Manna, Last Supper, Descent, from 
the Cross, Resurrection, Martyrdom of St Stephen, Coronation of 
the Virgin, Martyrdom of St Damian ; (S. Francesco della Vigna) 
tho Entombment ; (the Frati) the Massacre of the Innocents ; (S. 
Cassiano) a Crucifixion, the figures seen from behind along the 
hill slope; (St Mark’s) a mosaic of the Baptism of Christ, — tho 
oil-painting of this composition is in Verona. In. Milan (tho 
Brora), St Helena and other saints. In Florence (Pitti Gallery), 
Venus, Vulcan, and Cupid. In Cologne ('WallrafF-Ricliarts Museum), 
Ovid and Corinna. In Augsburg (tlio town-hall), some historical 
pictures, which biographers and tourists alike have unaccountably 
neglected, — one of tlio siege of a fortified town is astonishingly fine. 
In England — (Hampton Court), Esther and Aliasuerus, and the 
Nine Muses ; (the National Gallery) Christ washing Peter’s Feet, a 
grand piece of colour and execution, not greatly interesting in other 
respects, also a spirited smallish work, St George and the Dragon. 

The writer who 1ms done hyfar the most to establish the feme of Tintoret nt 
the height which it ought to occupy is Professor Buskin in his Stones of Venice 
nnd other hooks ; tho depth and scope of the master’s power had nover before 
been adequately brought out, although his extraordinarily and somewliat 
arbitrarily used executive gift was acknowledged. Ridolfi ( ileraviglie dell’ Arte) 
gives interesting personal details : tho article hy Dr Janitsclmk in A'nns! md 
Kunsdcr (1876) is a solid account. For nn English reador tho most handy 
narrative isthatof Mr W. R, Osier (Tintoretto, 1879). in the series entitled "The 
Great Artists." Hero the biographical facts are clearly presented ; the (esthetic 
criticism is enthusiastic but not perspicuons. (W. M. B.) 

HOC, or more correctly Rukh, a fabulous bird of 
enormous size winch carries off elephants to feed its young. 
The legend of the roc, familiar to every one from the 
Arabian Nights, was widely spread in the East ; and in 
later tim es the home of the monster was sought in the 
direction of Madagascar, whence gigantic fronds of the 
Ilaphia pabn very like a quill in form appear to have 
been brought under the name of roc’s feathers (see Yule’s 
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Marco Polo, bk. iii. cli. 33, and Academy , 188-1, No. C20). 
Such a feather was brought to the Great Khan, and ivo 
read also of a gigantic stump of a roc’s quill being brought 
to Spain by a merchant from the China seas (Abu HAmid 
of Spain, in Damirf, s.v.). The roc is hardly different from 
the Arabian l ankd, already mentioned under Phcbnix; 
it is also identified with the Persian sfmurgh, the bird 
which figures in Firdausi’s epic as the foster-father of tho 
hero Zal, father of Rustam. When we go farther back 
into Persian antiquity we find an immortal bird, amnt, or 
(in the Minoi-khiradh ) sfnamrd, which shakes the ripe fruit 
from the mythical tree that bears the seed of all useful 
things. Sinamru and sfmurgh seem to be tho samo 
word. In Indian legend the gantda on which Vishnu 
rides is the king of birds (Benfey, Pantschalantra, ii. 98). 
In the Pahlavi translation of the Indian story as repre- 
sented by the Syrian Kalilag and Damnag (ed. Bickell, 
1876), the sfmurgh takes the place of the garuda, while 
Ibn al-Mokaffa' ( Calila et JDimna, ed. De Sacy, p. 126) 
speaks instead of the 'anka. The later Syriac, curiously 
enough, has behmoth , — -apparently the behemoth of Job 
transformed into a bird. 

For a collection of legends about tho roc, see Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, cliap. xx. notes 22, 62, and Yule, ut supra. Also sco Bochart, 
Jlicroz. , bk. vi. cli. xiv. ; Darnin’, i. 414, ii. 177 sq.; Iyazwini, i. 
419 sq . ; Ibn Batuta, iv. 305 sq.-, Spiegel, Eran. Alhrlhumsk., 
ii. 118. 

ROCH, St (Lat. Rochus; Ital. Rocco-, Span. Roque ; 
Fr. Roch, or Roque), according to tbe Roman Breviary, 
was a native of Montpellier, France. Tbe name of his 
father was John and that of his mother Franca or Libera. 
He was born with tbe mark of a red cross upon liis person, 
and this was at once interpreted as signifying his future 
eminence. In his twelfth year he began to manifest strict 
asceticism and great devoutness, and on the death of his 
parents in his twentieth year he gave all his substance to 
the poor and joined the Franciscan Tertiarics. Coming to 
Italy during an epidemic of plague, he was very diligent 
in tending the sick in the public hospitals at Aquapendente, 
Cesena, and Rome, and effected many miraculous cures by 
prayer and simple contact. After similar ministries at 
Piacenza he himself fell ill, and would havo perished as ho 
passed through the forest had not the dog of a certain 
nobleman daily supplied him with bread. On his return 
to Montpellier he was arrested as a spy and thrown into 
prison, where he died, having previously obtained from 
Gbd this favour, that all plague-stricken persons invoking 
him Bhould be healed. The date of his death was 16th 
August 1327, in the thirty-second year of his age. During 
the sittings of the council of Constance in 1414, when the 
city was visited with the plague, the efficacy of St Rock’s 
intercession was “most manifestly” experienced. -His 
remains were removed in 1385 to Venice, where they now 
lie. He is commemorated, chiefly in Italy and France, as 
the patron of the sick, and especially of the plague-stricken. 

ROCHDALE, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of south-east Lancashire, is situated on tho river Roch 
and on the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway, 11 miles 
north-north-east of Manchester and 1 2 east of Bolton. By 
means of the Rochdale Canal, extending from the duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal, Manchester, to the Cahler and Hebblo 
navigation at Sowcrby Bridge, it has water communication 
with the most important towns in the north of England. 
Within recent years the town has largely increased. 
Though inhabited chiefly by tbe working classes, the 
streets generally are spacious and regular. The sanitary 
arrangements are very satisfactory, the main drainage 
having been executed on a very large scale. The gas- 
works and waterworks are in the hands of the corporation, 
which also erected public baths in 1868. There is a public 
cemetery belonging to the corporation, and also a public 
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the corner turrets of which have been surmounted with 
trophies since 174G. The cathedral of La Rochelle (St 
Louis or St Bartholomew) is a heavy Grecian building 
(1742-1SG2) with a dome above the transept, erected on 
the site of the old church of St Bartholomew, destroyed 
in the lGtli century and now represented by a solitary 
tower dating from the 14th century. Externally the 
town-house (148G-1G07) has the appearance of a fortress 
in the Gothic stylo and internally that of a Renaissance 
palace. The belfries are beautifully decorated with carved 
work, and the council-chamber, where tlio mayor Guiton 
presided during the siege, is now adorned by his statue. 
In the old episcopal palace (which was in turn the resid- 
ence of Sully, the prince of Condd, Louis XT1X, and Anno 
of Austria, and the scene of the marriage of Alphonso VI. 
of Portugal with a princess of Savoy) accommodation has 
been provided for a library of 25,000 volumes, a collection 
of records going back to the 13th century, and a museum 
founded in 1812 by the society of the Friends of the Arts. 
Other buildings of note are an arsenal, an artillery museum, 
a large hospital, a special Protestant hospital, a military 
hospital, and a lunatic asylum for the department. In 
the public gardens there is a museum of natural history. 
Mcdimvnl and Renaissance houses still give a peculiar 
character to certain districts of the town : several have 
French, Latin, or Greek inscriptions of a moral or religious 
turn and in general of Protestant origin. Of these old 
houses the most interesting is that of Henry II. or Diana 
of Poitiers. The parade-ground, which forms the principal 
public square, occupies the site of the castle, demolished in 
1590. Sonic of the streets have side-arcades ; the public 
wells nrc fed from a largo reservoir in the Champ do Mars j 
and among the promenades nrc tho Cours des Dames with 
the statue of Admiral Dupcrro (I8G9), and, outside, tlio 
tree-planted ramparts and the Mail, a beautiful piece of 
greensward. In this direction nrc tho sea-bathing estab- 
lishments. La Rochelle, besides a celebrated manufactory 
of barrels, contains saw-mills, copper and iron foundries, 
and factories for patent fuel made out of coal dross. In 
1882 4G5 vessels (225,449 tons) entered nnd 431 (215,820) 
cleared. Coals from England nnd iron-ore from Spain nro 
among tho staple imports. In tho neighbourhood the 
principal industries are getting salt from the marshes nnd 
rearing oysters and mussels. 

La Rochelle existed at the close of tho 10th century under tlio 
name of llupclln. In 1199 it received n eoiiimunnl charter from 
Eleanor, ducho^ of (iulenne, nnd it was in its harbour that John 
Lackland disembarked when lie mine to try to recover tbo domains 
seized by Philip Augustus. Captured by Louis VIII. in 1224, it 
was restored to tlio English in 13G0 by tho treaty of Bidtigny, but 
it shook off the yoke of tlio foreigner when Dugucselin recovered 
S ' . P ■ !’ ;th, 15th, and lGtli centuries Ln Rochelle, 
'■ > . ' .. ■ ■ : commune, was ono of the groat maritimo 

cities of Franco. From its harbour in 1402 Jean do Buthciicmirt 
set out for tlio conquest of tlio Cannrics, and its seamen wero tho 
first to turn to nceotmL the discovery of the Now "World. The salt- 
tax provoked a rebellion at Rochelle which Francis I. had to como 
to repress in person ; in 15G8 tho town secured exemption by tbo 
payment of a large sum. At the Reformation La Rochelle Aarly 
became one of tlio chief centres of Calvinism, and during tlio reli- 
gious wars it armed privateers which preyed on Catholic vessels in 
tlio Channel and the high seas. In 1571 a synod of tho Protestant 
churches of Franco was held within its walls under tho presidency 
of IJcza for tho purpose of drawing up a confession of faith. After 
tho massacre of St Bartholomew, Ln Rochelle held out for six 
and a half months against tlio Catholic army, which was ultimately 
obliged to raise tlio Bicgo after losing more than 20,000 men. Tlio 
peace of 21th Juno 1573, signed by tho people of Ln Rochelle in 
the name of all tho Protestant party, granted tho Calvinists full 
liberty of worship in several places of safety. Under Ilcnry IV. 
the town remained quiet, but under Louis XIII. it put itself again 
at tho head of tho Huguenot party. Its vessels blockaded the 
month of the Gironde ami stopped lac commerce of Bordeaux, ami 
also seized tho islands of R<$ nnd Oldron and several vessels of tho 
royal fleet. It was then that Richelieu resolved to subduo tho town 
once for all. In spite of the assistance rendered by tho English 
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troops under Buckingham and in spito of tlio fiorcc energy of tlicir 
mayor Guiton, the people of La Rochelle wore obliged to capitulate 
after eight months^ siege (October 1G28). Daring this investment 
Richelieu raised tho celebrated mole which cut olf tlio town from 
the open sea. La Rochelle then became tbo principal port for tlio 
trade between tlio mother-country of Franco and tho colony of 
Canndn. But tho revocation of tho Edict of Nantes deprived it of 
3000 of its most industrious inhabitants, and the loss of Canada by 
Franco completed tho ruin of its commerce. Its privateers, however, 
still maintained a vigorous struggle with the English during the 
republic nnd tlie empire. 

Among tho mon of mark born at La Rochelle may be mentioned 
Jean Guiton, Tallemant des Reanx, Reaumur the physicist, Admiral 
Dnpcrru, Bonplnnd tho botanist, and tho painters Fromcntin and 
Bongncrcau. 

ROCHELLE SALT. Sec Tartaric Acid, 

ROCHESTER, nn episcopal city and municipal and 
parliamentary borough of Mid-Kent, is situated on the 
Medway, on the Medway Canal, and on the London, Chat- 
ham, nnd Dover and the South-Eastern railway lines, 33 
miles cast of London, contiguous to Chatham and Strood. 
Hero the river is crossed by a railway bridge and by an iron 
swing bridge for carriage traffic, erected to take the place 
of a stone bridge destroyed in 1S5G. Tho present bridge 
occupies the site of that which spanned the Medway before 
the Conquest, On the eminence overlooking the right bank 
of the river nnd commanding a vide view of tlio surround- 
ing country arc the extensive remains of the Norman castle 
which is generally supposed to have been built by Gun- 
dulpli, bishop of Rochester, towards tho close of the lltli 
century, and which was besieged by King John, by Simon 
de Montfort in the reign of Henry III., and in the reign of 
Richard II. by a party of rebels during the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler. It was repaired by Edward IV., but soon 
afterwards fell into decay, although tho massive keep is 
still in good preservation. Tho cathedral was original^ 
founded by Augustine in G04, but was partially destroyed 
by the Danes, and was rebuilt by Bishop Gundulph in the 
beginning of the 12th century. Though a comparatively 
small building, being only 310 feet in length and 68 in 
breadth at the nave, it is of considerable architectural 
interest, tho most rcmnrkablc feature being the Norman 
west front with a richly sculptured door. There is ft largo 
number of monuments of groat antiquity. In tho garden 
of tho deanery there arc portions of tho wall of St Andrew’s 
priory, founded about tho same ~timo as tho cathedral. 
Among tlio principal public buildings of a secular character 
nrc tho town-hall (1687), tho com exchange (1871), the 
county court offices (18G2), tho working men’s institute 
(1880), and tho Richard Watts’s almshouses, in tho Tudor 
stylo. Besides these almshouses there nro a number of 
other charities. Tho principal schools aro the cathedral 
grammar-school, founded in tho reign of Henry VIII., and 
tho Williamson mathematical school, formerly for tho sons 
of freemen, but now open to all. Tho oyster fishing is 
of some importance, and there is a considerable shipping 
trade, ft quay and landing-place having been erected by 
the corporation at great expense. In 1883 tho number 
of vessels that entered the port was 59G9 of 855,019 tons 
burden, and tho number that cleared 549G of 709,040 tons. 
There is a largo steam-engino manufactory. Rochester 
returned two members to parliament down to 1885, when 
it was deprived of one. The population of tho borough 
(area, 1 2909 acres) in 1871 was 18,352, and in 1881 it 
was 21,307 ; this includes 5395 persons in tho town of 
Strood, situated on tho opposito side of tho Medway. 

Rochester was tlio Vurobrivm of tlio Roiuons, anil was intorsccteil 
by tho Roman TVntling Street from Canterbury, -It wns formerly 
surrounded with walls, of which there avo -Still a fow remains. It 
wns tlio foundation of tho cathedral by Etliclbcrt that first raised 
it to importnneo. By thp-'Snxons it was named Hrofe-cmslre, 
which was g radually co rrupted into tlio present, na me. In 373 it 

1 Tlio parliamentary borough also Includes 11,708 acres of tidal 
.water nnd foreshore alonfe tlie river Medway, 

\ 
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was plundered by Ethelred, Icing of ilercia, and subsequently it 
suffered severely from the ravages of the Danes. About 930, when 
three mints were established there by Athelstan, it had grown 
to be one of the principal ports of the kingdom. William the Con- 
queror granted the town to his half-brother Odo, bishop of Bayeus, 
who, on account of his connexion in the conspiracy in favour of 
Robert, duke of Normandy, was besieged in the castle and deprived 
of his possessions. In 1130 and again in 1187 the city was nearly 
destroyed by fire. A grand tournament was held at the castle by 
Henry III. in 1231. The city was visited in 1522 by Henry Till, 
accompanied by the emperor Charles Y., and in 1573 Elizabeth 
remained there five days. Charles II. passed tlirongh it on his 
way to London at the Restoration, and at the Revolution James II. 
embarked at the port on bis way to France. The bishop's see was 
founded in 600, and the city received its first charter of incorpora- 
tion from Henry IL in 1165. It has returned members to parlia- 
ment since the 23d of Edward I. 

ROCHESTER, a city of tlie United States, capital of 
Monroe county, New York, lies 229 miles to the west of 
Albany (43° 9’ 22"-44 N. lat. and 77° 36' 50"-97 W. long.), 
in a rich agricultural region, upon a plateau on both banks 
of the Genesee river, 7 miles from its mouth at Lake 
Ontario and 263 feet above the lake level. There are 
three falls in the river of 96, 26, and 83 feet respectively 
within the city limits, the banks below the first fall vary- 
ing in height from 100 to 210 feet. To this abundant 
water-power of the Genesee, supplemented by the trans- 
portation facilities afforded by the Erie Canal and the 
various railway connexions, Rochester mainly owes its 
progress and prosperity. The streets of the city are gen- 
erally wide, and well paved and lighted (partly by elec- 
tricity), and trees and flowering plants are abundant. 
Rochester is an important railway centre. The New York 
Central Railroad, with elevated tracks through the city, 
has two lines east to Syracuse, two west to Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls respectively, and one north to Charlotte 
where connexion is made with the Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdenshurg line; a branch of the New York, Lake Erie, 
and Mesteni Railway connects with the main line at 
Coming and with tlie Buffalo branch at Avon ; the Roch- 
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shoe trade the city ranks fourth in the country (75000 
hands; annual sales, 86,500,000). There are also sixteen 
breweries and ten malt-houses; some eighty or ninety 
cigar-makers and tobacconists have a total output of 
about 2,000,000 lb of tobacco, 18,000,000 cigars, and 
140,000,000 cigarettes; while furniture-making employs 
1000 hands. The lumber business is extensive; and of 
late years the city has been one of the principal centres 
for the distribution of the.onthracitc and bituminous coal 
of Pennsylvania. Its numerous nurseries are a peculiar 
feature of the place ; and there is a great variety of other 
industries. The main supply of water is brought in iron 
conduits (147 miles of pipe) from Hemlock Lake, 29 miles 
to the south ; an additional supply for subsidiary purposes 
is drawn from the Genesee river (11} miles of pipe). The 
total cost of the works has been 83,7 44,7 49. The princi- 
pal cemetery, Mount Hope, with an area of 200 acres, is 
exceedingly picturesque and well cared for. Rochester 
has two State institutions, the Western House of Refuge 
and the Western New York Institution for Deaf Mutes. 
The former, opened in 1849, is a substantial structure of 
brick, with_ accommodation for GOO inmates, built at a 
cost of 8373,000; it receives juvenile delinquents com- 
mitted by magistrates ; they are instructed in trades mid 
labour upon the farm belonging to the refuge. The insti- 
tution for deaf mutes (1875) instructs about 160 pupils 
annually. Among the clcemosj-nary institutions of the 
city are the Rochester city hospital, St Maty’s hospital, 
the Rochester, St Patrick’s, St Mary’s, St Joseph’s, and 
the Jewish orphan asylums, the home for the friendless, 
the industrial school, the church home, the home of in- 
dustry, and the home for truant children. There nro 
<5 churches including the Roman Catholic cathedral, 6 
Baptuit, 10 Methodist Episcopal, 10 Protestant Episcopal, 

U Presbyterian, 5 Lutheran, and 11 Roman Catholic 

2! 1 f«i eS fw n 'i 5 / e - W1 '1 ll J Synag ° sues - The l >ublic ^ool 

system of Rochester includes a free academy (cost SI 2f> 000) 
and thirty grammar-schools (with classes in tlie orphan 
asylums), in which 200 teachers are engaged and 10,000 

■ T1 ? er ° nre also tl,irty Private institutions, ' 
academies, seminaries, and parochial schools. Tlie univer- 
s ty of Rochester was established in 1850, under Baptist 

« faCUlty , consists of a President and ten pro- 
fessors, and the annual attendance of students is about 160 
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Rocliester is the author of both these imperishable descrip- 
tions of Charles II., and by them and his poem “ Upon 
Nothing,” and his death-bed conversation with Bishop 
Burnet he is now chiefly known. His poetry has hardly 
had a fair chance against that of his contemporaries, for 
owing to his scandalous character, which was probably 
worse than the time only in respect of his ostentatious 
defiance of proprieties, all kinds of indecencies were 
fathered upon him and inserted in unauthorized editions 
of his works. This has ensured his exclusion from decent 
libraries, an edition issued in 1691 by friends careful of 
his memory having been pushed out of sight by these 
more piquant publications. His letters to his -wife and 
his son show that the real man was much better than the 
public estimate of him, which he invited by his occasional 
daring breaches of decorum and morality. Some of his 
lyrics are very pretty, full of ingenious fancy and musical 
rhythm, but wit and intellect are more marked in his 
writing than the free flow of lyrical sentiment. For wit, 
versatility, and intense vitality of intellect this strangely 
wasted life stood high above the level of its age. In his 
youth Rochester distinguished himself in the Dutch wars 
by acts of signal personal bravery ; his alleged cowardice 
afterwards in street brawls and personal quarrels looks 
rather like daringly contemptuous cymicism. Rochester 
had a taste for the humours of low life, and is said to 
have haunted the low quarters of the town in various 
disguises, on one occasion personating a mountebank on 
Tower Hill. He died on 26th July 1680, at the early 
age of thirty-three, and the common account is that his 
constitution was undermined and exhausted by profligate 
excesses. 

Bt)CHE-SUR-YON, La, a town of France, the chief 
town of the department of La Vendde, lies 278 miles south- 
west of Paris by the railway to Sables d’Olonno, on an 
eminence 164 feet above the sea on the right bank of the 
Yon, a little tributary of the Lay, itself an affluent of the 
Pertuis Breton. In 1881 the population of the town was 
9965, of the commune 10,634. The castle of La Roche- 
sur-Yon, which probably existed before the time of the 
crusades, and which was frequently attacked or taken in 
the Hundred Years’ War and in the wars of religion, was 
finally dismantled under Louis XIII. ; and when Napoleon 
in 1805 made this place the chief town of a department 
the stones from its ruins were employed in the erection of 
the administrative buildings, which, being all produced at 
once after a regular plan, have a monotonous effect. The 
equestrian statue of Napoleon I. in an immense square over- 
looking the rest of the town ; the statue of General Travot, 
who was engaged in the “ pacification ” of La Yendde ; the 
museum, with several paintings by P. Baudry, a living 
native artist of note, are the only objects of interest. The 
dog fairs of Roche-sur-Yon are important. Napoleon- 
Vendde and Bourbon-Y end6e, the names borne by the town 
according to the dominance of either dynasty, gave place to 
the original unpolitical name after the revolution of 1870. 

ROCKET. See Ammunition and Pyrotechny; for 
the use of rockets to rescue the shipwrecked see Lifeboat, 
vol. xiv. p. 572. 

ROCKFORD, a city of the United States, the county 
seat of Winnebago county, Illinois, on both banks of the 
Rock river, -which, rising in Wisconsin, falls into the Mis- 
sissippi after a course of 350 miles. By rail it lies 92 
miles north-west of Chicago and is a junction of the 
Chicago and North-Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St Paul, and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
roads. Abundant water-power was secured by a dam 800 
feet long constructed across the river in 1844. The chief 
objects of industry of Rockford, one of the largest manu- 
facturing centres in the Mississippi valley, are agricultural 
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implements, furniture, watches, silver-plated ware, cutlery, 
tacks and nails, bolts, wire-cloth, netting, woollen and cotton 
goods, paper, flour, oatmeal, glucose. - Waterworks on the 
Holly system (1874) are capable of pumping 5,500,000 
gallons through the mains in twenty-four hours. The city- 
stands in a fine agricultural district, is handsomely built 
and well shaded, and has a public library, a public high 
school, and ten other public school buildings, a seminary 
for girls (1849), five banks, and twenty-one churches. The 
population was 6976 in 1860, 11,049 in 1870, and 13,129 
in 1880 (township, 14,525). Rockford was settled about 
1836 ; in 1852 it received incorporation as a city. 

ROCKHAMPTON, a town of Queensland, is situated 
some 40 miles up the Fitzroy river, nearly on the Tropic of 
Capricorn. The streets are well formed and kept, bordered 
by trees, -with ever-flowing water down the channels. Em- 
bosomed in hills, it has a climate, in spite of heat, of 
singular salubrity, the death-rate being only about half 
that of London. The population in 1884 was about 
1 1,000. Rockhampton is the gateway to a fine pastoral 
interior and is a port of export for wool. The hills in 
its neighbourhood are rich in metallic wealth ; and Mount 
Morgan, 30 miles from Rockhampton, seems likely to 
eclipse the production of Yictoria and New South Wales. 
If anything bo needed to complete the prospective im- 
portance of Rockhampton, it is the growing development 
of sugar plantations at no great distance from the town. 

ROCKINGHAM, Charles Watson Wentworth, 
second Marquis of (1730-1782), twice prime minister of 
England, was the only son of Thomas Watson Wentworth, 
whose father had inherited the great Wentworth estates in 
Yorkshire on the death of William Wentworth, fourth earl 
of Strafford, and who had himself succeeded his second 
cousin as sixth Lord Rockingham in 1746 and been created 
marquis of Rockingham in the same year. Charles Watson 
Wentworth was born in 1730 on the 19th of March (Albe-* 
marie), or the 13tli of May (Collins), and was educated at 
Eton. Ho showed his spirit as a boy by riding across 
from Wentworth to Carlisle in 1745 with but one servant, 
to join the duke of Cumberland in his pursuit of the Young 
Pretender. Ho was created carl of Malton in the peerage 
of Ireland on 4tlr September 1750, and succeeded his 
father as second marquis of Rockingham on 14th December 
in the same year. In 1751 he became lord-lieutenant of 
the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire and a lord of 
the bedchamber, and in 1760 was made a knight of the 
Garter. After George EH. bad begun his policy of divid- 
ing the great Whig families, those Whig noblemen and 
gentlemen who did not choose to join the sections headed 
by the Grenvilles, the duke of Bedford, or any other great 
nobleman, selected as their chief the young marquis of 
Rockingham. In May 1762 the king’s favourite, the earl 
of Bute, became first lord of the treasury, and the marquis 
of Rockingham was amongst those who in the following 
year wore dismissed from their lord-lieutenancies. The 
opposition now grew so strong that Lord Bute resigned 
in April 1763 and the king, true to his policy, appointed 
George Grenville to bo his successor. But Grenville’s 
section of the Whig party was not strong enough to main- 
tain him in power long, and on 12th July 1765 Lord 
Rockingham formed his first administration -with General 
Conway and the duke of Grafton as secretaries of state. 
The cabinet seemed stronger than it really was, for it was 
divided by intestine quarrels, and the earl of Chatham 
refused to have anything to do with it. Nevertheless 
Rockingham recovered his lord-lieutenancies and won 
reputation as a good administrator. In May 1766 the 
duke of Grafton, a far abler man than Rockingham, though 
neither so conciliatory in his manners nor so generally 
popular, seceded from the Government, and in August 
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176G La succeeded his former chief as first lord of tie 
treasurv End prims minister. Then followed many years 
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dorsinarre of sui sa ordinary man as Lord EocHngham 
over a party abounding in men of great abilities ; “ A man 
worthy to be held in esteem, because he did not lire for 
himself. . . . He far exceeded all other statesmen in the 



positions and abilities of men. whom he assimilated to his 
character and associated in Lis labours.” 

See l''.r.v>' cf C'-tJf-.zrai-li cf Bc&iz&sz’. crAUsC-^tr.jcrsrus 
fcy Gycr^e TLcmis, Earl cf £ 3 . bemrie, 2 vols., 1S52, aud sr;h bio- 
sapoisi. weris « ilaikrigct's Lift cf Buriz, Lord E. Fvtmsamice's 
Life cf I/~~i Si cllcsni', £c. 

BOCK ISLAND, a city of the United States, the 


yoangGakeoIEnguIea feftcrcrards the Great Condi; after a brilliant 
victory. Cantered in 1655 by the same dribs, then in the Spanish 
service, it was not restored to Fiance t3I the treaty of the Pyrenees 
in 1659. In ISIS Bocrc: was besieged for a month by the ailics. 

EODBERTUS, Kxbl Jomxx (1S05-1S75), by some 
considered to be the founder of scientific socialism, was 
bom at Greifswald on 12th August 1S05, his father being 
a professor at the university there. He studied lam at 
Gottingen and Berlin, thereafter engaging in various legal 
occupations ; and, after travelling for some time, he bought 
the estate of Jagetzow in Pomerania, whence his name of 



miles store the month of the Book river and at the foot 
of the Upper Rapids, which extend for aboat 16 miles. 
Distant by tail 1 SI miles west of Chicago and 217 miles 
north Ci St Lo ms, Roeg Island is one oi the great centres 
of railroad and river iraSc- With Davenport (in Iowa) 
it is connected by a two-story road and railway bridge 
constructed by the Government in 1S70. Amra* the 
public buildings are a large public lihrarv and St Au-ms- 
tena College, founded by the Swedish Lutherans Glass. 
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other learned studies, taking also some interest ia local 
and provincial affairs. After the revolution of March 1848 
Eodbertus was elected member of the Prussian national 
assembly, in which body he belonged to the left centre • 
and for fourteen days he filled the post of minister of 
public worship and education. He sat for Berlin in the 
second chamber of 1849, and moved the adoption of the 
Frankfort imperial constitution, which was carried. TYhen 
the system of dividing the Prussian electorate into three 
classes was adopted. Eodbertus recommended abstention 
fro® Totiog. His only subsequent appearance in public 
life was his candidature for the first North German diet, 
ia which he was defeated. His correspondence with 
Lassalle was an interesting feature of his life. At one 
fr® 2 Eodbertus had some intention of forminc a “ social 
party ” with the help of the conservative socialist Budolf 
Meyer and of Hasenclever, 3 prominent follower of Lassalle: 
bpt no progress was made in this, Eodbertus was neither 
disposed nor qualified to be an agitator, being a man of a 
quiet and critical temperament, who believed'' that society 
j could not be improved by violent chances, but bv a Jon” 

' ? nd graanal course of development. He warned the work- 
ing men 0 . Gennany against connecting themselves with 
any political party, enjoining them to be a “social partv " 
pure and simple. He died on 8th December 1S75. * 

ia4 o^" S: w'pfv- a was “focal, monarcHcal, and 

0 ^Lr ^ £at:re S °^i ¥ fce!d tlle P-»ly economic part 
. ,c. creed 0 . the German soial-demoeratie partv, tat he did not 
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all tlie comforts of life, they spend the more in the purchase of 
luxuries, the production of which increases. 

A fundamental part of the teaching of Rodbertus is his theory 
of social development. He recognized three stages in the economic 
progress of mankind : (1) the ancient heathen period in which 
property in human beings was the rule ; (2) the period of private 
property in land and capital ; (3) the period, still remote, of pro- 
perty as dependent on service or desert. The goal of the human 
race is to be one society organized on a communistic basis ; only 
in that way can the principle that every man bo rewarded accord- 
ing to his work be realized. In this communistic or socialistic 
state of the future land and capital will be national property, and 
the entire national production will be under national control ; and 
means will be taken so to estimate the labour of each citizen that 
lie shall be rewarded according to its precise amount. An immense 
staff of state officials will be required for this function. As we have 
already said, llodbertus believed that this stage of social develop- 
ment is yet far distant ; he thought that five centuries will need 
to pass away before the ethical force of the people can be equal to it. 

From temperament, culture, aud social position Rodbertus was 
averse to agitation as a means of hastening the new era ; and, in 
the measures which lie recommends for making the transition 
towards it lie showed a scrupulous regard for the existing interests 
of the capitalists and landholders, lie proposed that those two 
classes should he left in full possession of their present share of the 
national income, but that the workers should reap the benefit of 
the increasing production. To secure them this increment of pro- 
duction lie proposed that tlic state should fix a “normal working 
day " for the various trades, a normal day’s work, and a legal wage, 
the amount of which should lie revised periodically, and raised 
according to the increase of production, the better workman receiv- 
ing a better wage. ]5y measures sucli ns these earned out by the 
state in order to correct the evils of competition would Rodbertus 
seek to make tlic transition into tlic socialistic era. 

The economic work of Rodbertus is therefore an attempt made 
ill a temperate and scientific spirit to elucidate the evil tendencies 
inherent in tlic competitive system, especially as exemplified in the 
operation of the iron law of wages. The remedy lie proposes is 
a state management of production and distribution, which shall 
extend more ami more, till wo arrive at a complete and universal 
socialism, — and all based on tlic principle tlmt as lnbour is the 
source of value so to tlic labourer should all wealth belong. It is 
therefore an attempt to place socialism on a scientific basis ; and 
lie is certainly entitled to bo regarded as one of the founders of 
“scientific socialism *’ (see Socialism). 

The following arc the most important works of IlotUierlii s Zur J'rirnnlnlss 
unt’rcr slaatsmirtlischojllichni Zttshiiulf (1842) ; Soclalc Jlrlcfcan run Kirchmann 
(1850); Credllnolti tltt Grumlbrsitzrs (2<1 ml., 1870); “I)or Normal- Arlicltstap." 
in Tub. ZriUchri/l (1878) ; Isttcrs to A. Wagner, ic., Tub. ZcitscJirlft (1878-79); 
IMUrs to Rudolf Meyer (1882). Within recent years Rodlvrtus lias received 
great attention in Germany, esjicclnlly from Adolf Wagner (Tub. Zettschrift, 
1878) ; see also Kozak's work on Rodbertus (1SS2), and an excellent monograph 
by G. Adler (Lcipsic, 188I)- 

RODERICK. See Spain. ' 

RODEZ, a town of France, chef-lieu of the department 
of Aveyron and the sec of a bishop, 412 miles south of 
Paris by the railway which continues to Beziers, is built 
at a height of 2077 feet on a promontory surrounded by 
the Aveyron, a sub-tributary of the Garonne by the Tarn. 
In population — 1 4,425 inhabitants(15,333in the commune) 
in 1881 — it mnks next to the industrial town of Millau. 
The cathedral was built between 1277 and 1535. A great 
flamboyant rose window and a gallery in the same style 
are the chief features of the principal fagadc. Each tran- 
sept lias a fine Gothic doorway. At the north side of the 
building rises a tower (erected in the beginning of the 
16th century) which ranks by its height as one of the 
wonders of the south of France, and boars aloft a colossal 
statue of the Virgin surrounded by the four evangelists. 
The interior has a fine rood loft and several interesting 
tombs. The episcopal palace with its collection of sculp- 
tured stones; the church of St Amans, in the Romanesque 
style, hut entirely restored externally in the 18th century ; 
and several curious old houses of the 13th, 15th, and 16tli 
centuries, sucli as the Hotel d’Armagnac, on the site of 
the old palace of the counts, also deserve to be mentioned. 
The ruins of a Roman amphitheatre still exist, and the 
town is supplied with water by the old Roman aqueduct 
recently restored. 

Itodoz, called Sogodnnum under the Gauls and Rutliena under the 
Romans, was the capital of a tribe allied to the Arvcrnians. In 
•the 4th century it adopted the Christian faith and St Amans, its 
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first bishop, was oleeted in 401. During the Middle Ages con- 
tests were rifo between tlie Tjishops in the “city” and the counts 
in the “bonrg.” The Albigcnscs were defeated near Rodez in 
1210. Tlic coiiutship of Rodez depended in succession on the 
count of Toulouse, on tho king of France, and from tlie close of the 
13th century on tlie count of Armagnae. From 1360 to 1368 the 
English held the town. After the confiscation of tlie estates of tho 
Arinngnacs in 1473 it passed to tho dukes of Alcngon and then to 
the D’Albrets. Henry IV. finally annexed it to the crown of 
France. Neither the Protestants nor the Leaguers any more than 
in earlier days the Albigenscs were able to make themselves masters 
of Rodez. 

RODNEY, George Brydges Rodney, Baron (1718- 
1792), English admiral, second son of Henry Rodney of 
Walton-on-Thames, was bom there on 19th February 1718. 
His father had served in Spain under the earl of Peter- 
borough, and on quitting the army obtained command of 
tlie king’s yacht. George was sent to Harrow when quite 
young, and on leaving entered the navy. By warrant 
dated 21st June 1732 lie was appointed as volunteer on 
board the “ Sunderland,” a fourtli-rate. While serving on 
the Mediterranean station under Admiral Haddock he was 
made lieutenant in tho “Dolphin,” liis promotion dating 
15th Fcbraary 1739. In 1742 ho attained the rank of 
post-captain, having been appointed to the “Plymouth,” 
9 tli November. After minor services of an active charac- 
ter in home waters, he obtained command of tlie “ Eagle,” 
sixty guns, and in this ship took part in Hawke’s victory 
off Usliant, 14th October 1747, over the French fleet under 
L’Etanduerc. On that day Rodney gained liis first laurels 
for gallantry, under a chief to whom he was in a measure 
indebted for subsequent success. On 9th May 1749 he 
was appointed governor and commander-in-chief of New- 
foundland, with the rank of commodore, it being usual at 
that time to appoint a naval officer, chiefly on account of 
the fishery interests. Returning home, he was elected M.P. 
for Saltash in May 1751, and married his first wife, Jane 
Compton, sister to the carl of Northampton, 3d February 
1753. During tlie Seven Years’ War Rodney rendered 
important service. In 1757 lie had a share in the expedi- 
tion against Rochefort, commanding the “Dublin,” seventy- 
four. Next year, in the samo ship, lie served under 
Admiral Boscawen at the taking of Louisburg (Capo 
Breton). On 19th May 1759 Rodney became a rear- 
admiral and was shortly after given command of a small 
squadron intended to destroy a large number of flat- 
bottomed boats and stores which were being collected at 
Havre for an invasion of the English coasts. He bom- 
barded the town for two days and nights without ceasing, 
and inflicted great loss of war-material on the enemy. In 
July 1760, until another small squadron, he succeeded in 
taking many more of tlie enemy’s flat-bottomed boats and 
in blockading tlie coast as far as Dieppe. Elected M.P. 
for Penryn in 1761, he was in October of that year 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands 
station, and within the first three months of 1762 had 
reduced the important island of Martinique, while both 
St Lucia and Grenada had surrendered to his squadron. 
During tlie siege of Fort Royal his seamen and marines 
rendered splendid service on shore. At tlie peace of 1763 
Admiral Rodney returned home, having been during liis 
absence made vice-admiral of the Blue and voted the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 

In 1764 Rodney was created a baronet by patent of 21st 
January, and the same year he married Henrietta, daughter 
of John Clies of Lisbon. From 1765 to 1770 lie was 
governor of Greenwich Hospital, and on the dissolution 
of parliament in 1768 lie successfully contested Northamp- 
ton at a ruinous cost. When appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Jamaica station in 1771 he lost liis Greenwich post, 
but a few months later received the office of rear-admiral 
of Great Britain. Till 1774 lie held the Jamaica com- 

XX. — 78 
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mand, find during n. period of quiet ivas active in improv- 
ing the naval yards on his station. Sir George struck his 
ling with ft feeling of disappointment nt not obtaining the 
governorship of Jamaica, and was shortly after forced to 
settle in Paris. Election expenses and losses at play in 
fashionable circles had shattered his fortune and now 
broke up his family till the eve of war with Franco. In 
February 177S, having just been promoted admiral of tho 
White, ho used every possiblo exertion to obtain a com- 
mand from tho Admiralty, to free himself from his money 
difficulties, lly May ho had, through tho splendid gener- 
osity of his Parisian friend Mardcluil Riron, effected the 
latter task, and accordingly he returned to London with 
his children. Sir George was enabled to remit nt once to 
his benefactor the full loan, and it is worthy of record that 
the English Government in later years awarded pensions 
to the nuireuhal’s daughters in recognition of their father's 
chivalrous net. 1 That an attempt was made by (lie French 
miuistry during the war crisis to seduco Rodney into 
accepting high rank in the French navy is undeniable 
from the evidence wo possess, but tho details of the com- 
mon version must bo accepted with reserve, excepting the 
undoubted instant rejection of the offer. To tho English 
cabinet the honour of both Rodney and Riron remained 
untarnished, if we may judge of tho former by his letters, 
public and private, ancl of the latter by tho pension 
awarded to his relatives. 2 

Sir George was appointed once more commander-in-chief 
of the Leeward Islands, 1st October 1779, but did not sail 
till 29th December. Ho captured a Spanish convoy bound 
to Cadiz oil Stli January 1780, and eight days la ter defeated 
tho Spanish admiral Don Juan do Langnra off Capo hit 
' mcent, taking or destroying scve ii ships. On 1 7th April 
an action, which, owing to tho carelessness of some of 
Rodney a captains, was indecisive, was fought off Martinique 
with tho £ ranch admiral Guichcn. Rodney, acting under 
orders, captured tho valuable entrepot of Rt Eustatins, 
and by Ins strong measures for stopping illegal and contra- 
ana trade evoked an attempt at censure on tbc part of 
us political opponents. After a few months in England, 
emutnig Ins health .and defending himself in parliament, 
lr George returned to lus command in February ITS 9 

Awin3 n r? e ,"- snsc,ncu . twil1 . 1 ^French fleet on 9th 
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quiet country life till his death, which occurred on 21 lli 
Stay 1792, in London, while on a visit to his son.. Next 
to Nelson we may fairly place Rodney, not only because 
of his well-merited successes, but for masterly decision and 
confident boldness in grappling with fleets of tho threo 
chief maritime states of Europe while in flic plenitude of 
their power. Ho fought his equals in naval science, but 
conquered by superior practical skill. 

Sm General Mtintly, Life nntl CorrrsjHmdriiee of Admiral Lord 



ill his lilutiinc (probably 1 780) letters to Jlis 'Majesty's Ministers, dc., 
relative to Si Kaxtaiius, of which there is u copy in the lkitlsii 
Museum. Most of these letters are printed in Mumly’s Life, vol, 
li., though with many variant readings. ((I. l\ U.) 

RODOSTO, a town of European Turkey, in the sandjnk 
of Tcfcfnr Daghi or Rodosto in the vilayet of Adrianopln 
(Edirno), is situated on tlic coast or the Rea of Marinum 
about, midway between Gallipoli and Constantinople, Its 
picturesque bay is enclosed by tbe great, promontory, of 
Combos, a spur about 2000 feet in bciglit from the hilly 
plateau to the north, and round about the town arc stately 
cypress groves. The church of Fanngia Eliuvuiatocratissn. 
contains the graves, with long Intiii inscriptions, of the 
Hungarian exiles of 1G96. Rodosto has long been n great 
depot for the produce of the Adrinuoplc district, but its 
trade lias suffered considerably since Dedcngntch bccaino 
the tcriiiiiius of the railway up the Mnritzn, " lit 1.880 tho 
valuo of exports and imports was £230, 821. The popula- 
tion, formerly about 30,000, was in 1810 about 10,000, mid 
at present (lR8. r ») may be estimated at 17,000, about half 
Turks, a quarter Armenians, and the remainder Greeks, 
Jews, and Latins. 

Rodosto is (lie ancient Rlit.-dostus or Rismitlic, said to hnvo Wn 
foiiiidcd liy Saimaim. In Xenophon's Annhasis i( is mcntionei] as 
m tho kingdom of the Thracian princo Scut lies. Its restoration 

”1 C llt l U , W < ii l bv I’locopius. I„ SIS nml again in 
1-UG it was destroyed by tho fiulgarinns, Imt it continues tonppear 
as a plm-o 0 r considomt. .. note in inter ily M „ti„c Listorv, 1,‘ing 
captured and recaptured in successive wars. * ° 

ROpRiGHEZ, an island in tho In, linn Ocean in 19* 
*11 L. Int. and 63* 23' E. long., which, after the Seychelles, 
forms since 181*1 tho most, important dependency of tho 
Luhslv colony of Mauritius, from which it is distant 311 
nautical miles. It. is the easternmost of nil the islands con- 
sidered as belonging to Africa. With a length of 1 3 miles 
cast and west and a breadth of 3 to (i north and south it has ■ 
ati aiea estimated at. -121, square miles, O,, nil sides it is 

formsaf' Vr C ° raI rUL ' f >, ' vl , lk ‘ h 0,1 tlla north ami south 
farms a largo tint area partly dry at. low water. The island 

piopcr was long believed to consist of granite overlaid 
' ith limestone and other modern formations and thus it 
was regarded as a striking exeeptio ilo wtathTdl 
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Along the nortli and west coast there are on the reef a 
number of islands of volcanic origin ; those on the south- 
east are all of coralline limestone or sand. There are only 
two passages through the reef available for large vessels, 
— these leading respectively to Port Mathurin and to Port 
South-East. Rodriguez is comparatively arid ; and the 
streams are as short-lived for the most part as they are 
beautiful. The climate is like that of Mauritius, but 
more subject to hurricanes during the north-west monsoon 
(November to April). 

About 1845 the population of Rodriguez was about 250 
persons. The original nucleus consisted of slaves from 
Mauritius, and recruits arrived from Madagascar and the 
African continent. By 1871 they had increased to 1108 
and by 1881 to 1436. The island is governed by a civil 
commissioner, who is also a police magistrate. Capitalists 
from Mauritius are beginning to pay attention to the 
natural advantages of the island. A carriage road has 
been constructed from Mathurin to Gabriel, the only other 
village, where the Roman Catholic priests have their 
chapel and residence. 

When originally discovered and down into the 17th century 
Rodriguez was clothed with fine timber trees ; but goats, cattle, 

. and busli-fires have combined to destioy the great bulk of the old 
vegetation, and the indigenous plants have in many cases been 
ousted by intrusive foreigneis. When the island was in French 
possession many settlers cultivated large estates, and fortunes wore 
realized ; but with the liberation of the slaves the area of cultiva- 
tion decreased, and it is now of very limited extent. The staple 
crop is the sweet potato ; and manioc, maize, millet, and rice grow 
well, but are not much cultivated. Wheat is seldom seen, mainly 
because of tlie parakeets and the Java sparrows. Beans ( Phaseolus 
lunatui), lentils, gram ( Qiccr arietinum), dholl ( Cajanus indicus), and 
ground-nuts are all grown to a certain extent in spite of the ravages 
of the rats (Balfour). Mangoes, bananas, guavas, pine-apples, custard- 
apples, and especially oranges, citrons, and limes, aro tlfe fruits that 
flourish best Of the timber trees tlie most common aic Elicodcn- 
dron oricnlnle, much used in carpentry and for pirogues, and Zalania 
VerschaffcUi (Leguat's plantane). At least two species of sciow- 
pine ( Pandanus heteroearpus, Balf. fil. and P. tcnuifolias) occur 
freely throughout the island. The total number of known species, 
according to Professor I. B. Balfour, is 470, belonging to 85 families 
and 293 genera ; and of tlicso 297 are phanerogamous and 173 
cryptogamous. The families represented by the greatest number of 
species are Oramincm (21 indigenous, 6 introduced), Lcguminosse (14 
ind., 15 intr.), Convolvulaccm (11 inti., 4 intr.), Malvaceae (9 inch), 
jRubiaccee (8 ind.), Gyperaccse (8 ind.), Euphorbiaccas (8 ind. ), Liliaccas 
(6 ind.), Composite (5 ind., 6 intr.). .Matlmrina penduliflora {Tur- 
neracex) is interesting, as its ncaiest congener is in Central America, 
and the family has not hitherto been found in tlie Mascareues. Of 
33 species of mosses 17 are peculiar. Variability of species and 
heterophylly are characteristic of tlio flora to quite an unusual 
degree. To the naturalist Kodriguez is as interesting as it is to 
the botanist. At present the only indigenous mammal is n species 
of fruit-eating-bat ' ’■ ‘ -- 1 tlio introduced species 

are such familiar ‘ rat, mouse, &c. ; but 

down to a Tccent period the island was the home of a voiy largo 
land-tortoise ( festudo Vosmaeri or rodcriccnsis), and its limestone 
caves have yielded a large number of skeletons of the dodo-like 
solitaire ( Pc:ophaps solitarius), which still built its mound-like nest 
in the island in the close of the 17th century, hut is now extinct 
(see vol. iii. p. 73". ■ 1 * ds 13 species have been 

registered. Tlicg.' has become exceedingly 

abundant, partly owing to a protective game-law ; and a francolin 
(F. ponticcrianui), popularly a “partridge,” is also common. The 
marine fish-fauna does not differ from that of Mauritius, and tlio 
freshwater species, with the exception of Mugil rodcriccnsis and 
Myxus cicculicus, aro common to all the Mascarenes. Thirty-five 
specios of crustaceans arc known. The insects (probably very im- 
perfectly registered) comprise 60 species of Coleoptcra, 15 Hymcno- 
ptcra, 21 Lcpidoplcra, 15 Orthopicra, and 20 JETcmiptcra. Forty- 
nine species of coral have been collected, showing a close affinity to 
those of Mauritius, Madagascar, and the Seychelles. 

Rodriguez or Diego Kuy’s Island was discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1645. In 1690 Duquesne prevailed on the Dutch Govern- 
ment to send a body of French refugees to the Island of Bourbon, 
at that time, he believed, abandoned by the French authorities. 
As the refugees, however, found the French in possession they pro- 
ceeded to Kodriguez, and there eight of their number were landed 
on 30th April 1691 with a promise that they should be visited by 
their compatriots within two years. The two years were 'spent 
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without misadventure, but, instead of waiting for the arrival of their 
friends,' the seven colonists (for one had meanwhile died) rashly 
loft tlio island on 8th May 1693 and mado their way to Mauritius, 
where they were treated with great cruelty by tbo governor. The 
account of tlie enterprise left ns by Francis Leguat — Voyages et 
Aventura (London, 1708), or, as it is called in the English trans- 
lation, A "New Voyage to the East Indies (London, 1708) — is a most 
garrulous and amusing nairativo, and was for a long time almost 
the only source of information about Kodriguez. His description 
of the solitaire is of course unique. 

See Charles Giant, Jlisl. of Mauritii ' " - Islands, isOl ; 

Higgle, in Jour. B. G. Soe., London, 1849 ■ of UieTmnsit 

of Venus Expedition, 1874-75, published c Philosophical 

Transactions (clxviii.), London 1879 (Botany, by I. B. Balfour; Petrology, by N. 
S. Maskelyne, Ac.) ; Bclim, in Petermann’s Mittheihinnen, 1880 ; Colonial Office 
List, 1884, 18S5. „ 

ROE. See Deer, vol. vii. p. 24. 

• ROE or Roav, Sir Thomas (15681-1644), an eminent 
political agent of tlie reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
was born in 1 568 (?) at Low Leyton near Wansteatl in 
Essex (being a grandson of Sir Thomas Roe, a well-known 
lord mayor of London). He was entered as a commoner 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1593, but shortly after- 
wards lie left the university and, having read for the bar, 
became esquire of the body to Queen Elizabeth. From 
James I. he received the honour of knighthood in 1604, 
and in 1609 he was sent by Prince Henry on a mission to 
the West Indies, during which he visited Guiana ,and the 
river Amazons. As member of parliament in 1614 he 
supported the principles of Sandys and Wliitelocke. His 
permanent reputation was mainly secured by the success 
which attended his embassy in 1615-18 to the court at 
Agra of the Great Mogul (Jahangir, son of Akbar), whose 
importance had been made known by Sir John Hawkins, 
— the principal object of the mission being to obtain the 
protection of an English factory at Surat. Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Journal, reprinted in a more or less complete shape 
in* the collections of Purclms, Pinkerton, and Kerr, forms 
one of the leading authorities for the reign of Jahangir. 
Appointed ambassador to the Porte in 1621, he filled this 
difficult position under Osman, Mustapha, and Amurat; 
and after his return from the East he continued to be em- 
ployed on various political missions to Poland, Denmark, 
and other European courts, till in 1641 he was sent by 
Charles I. to the diet of Ratisbon. Roe died in 1644. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Learning proposed to pub- 
lish a whole scries of Roe’s papers, but owing to lack of funds only 
one of tlie five volumes, edited by Samuel Ricliard&on, ever saw tlio 
light — The 'Negotiations of Sir Thomas Hoc in his Embassy to the 
Ottoman Porte, 1621-1028 (London, 1740). In regaid to liis minor 
publications and manuscript remains see Wood’s Athcnte Oxonicnscs ; 
Allibone’s Dicliona-ry of British . . . Authors ; and Notes and Queries, 
vii., viii., ix., and xi. (2d ser.). 

ROEBLING, John Augustus (1806-1869), civil en- 
gineer, was born at Miihlkausen, Prussia, 6th June 1806. 
Soon after his graduation from the polytechnic school at 
Berlin he removed to the United States, and in 1831 
entered on the practice of his profession in western Penn- 
sylvania. He established at Pittsburgh a manufactory of 
wire rope, and in May 1845 completed his first important 
structure, the suspended aqueduct of the Pennsylvania 
Canal across the Monongahela river. This was followed 
by the Monongahela suspension bridge at Pittsburgh and 
several suspended aqueducts on the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal. Removing his wire manufactory to Trenton, New 
Jersey, he began, in 1851, the erection at Niagara Falls of 
a long span wire suspension bridge with double roadway, 
for railway and carriage use (see Bridge, vol. iv. pp. 
338-339), which was completed in 1855. Owing to the 
novelty of its design, the most eminent engineers, including 
Stevenson, regarded this bridge as foredoomed to failure ; 
but, with its complete success, demonstrated by long use, 

‘ tlie number of suspension bridges rapidly multiplied, the 
use of wire-ropes instead of chain-cables becoming all but 
universal. The completion, in 1867, of the still more 
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remarkable suspension bridge over the 
Cincinnati, with a clear span of 10->< feet (>ecC . ■ ■ • - 

vol T. p. 782), added to I'oeblings reputation, andbn - 
sign for the great bridge spanning 
Xev.- York and Brooklyn was accepted. 1 Y> Me I^x- > na > 
en |T a r, ed in laving out the towers for the bndge -ItooUu = 
received an accidental injur}', which r^ulted m In- death, 
at Brooklyn, from tetanus, 22d July 1 «-C9. 

At the time of his death RoHiKa-s. work on SM 
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JlOFKMOXD or KoniSfosnn (i>., "liner- Month ”). a 
town of the Nc: Ik Hand- jn the province <-f LiiuW 



l, v th- mil wav to Wnln 1»*05). Tin- old font- 

f.'catious su re 'dismantled in 1*19 and have 1-‘U partly 
tnni-d into pmnicmd.-,. At this point the Miwt is ct>< yl 
bv a bridg- erect.. -I in l.«fifi-«7, and the fh*r by one dating 
el t-ci r.-t.laein<* the older MnirttlTU rb -iniYld in 



r.ld Ji-nit-’ m-im-’e rv with it- tine L'ltib.u- »- r.*»w eta: 

^^^ied^ith oleemthuH at the taw mynl J»iwl ns ahfe bugler W^h-t, ^u. >i!k, 

observatory and hydraulic works at Versailles an<l Marly. , an. nn.v d rinffs. pnpr. tmnr. and ly r mo .vmnhn^d 
In 1C75 he read a paper kfore the Aradtmy on the stir- 1 at l.«-nn*.nd, The Fjml.itMi: ... th- tow n was ... 1 - m 
cessive propagation of fight as revealed by a c-rtain in- . MU and J*,9. in !>.<> : and 1 1, ,t of th.- rMnumn.- lr.* 
eaualitv in the motion of the first of Jupiter’s sate-lliti - iiK-n-.vvd from O' 1 '.’ in lMi> to 1 *,!«•» in J. 


equality in 
(see Parallax, vol. xviii. j». 2-7 1 )- 


Jnpit 

In lC8l lie relumed 


Til! tin- 3r.t!. <• ntiirv !h 



velocity of light. .Most of his contiinpnri. 
of this” discovery, chiefly b*Hia<e the ri.lip-.-s of th- thro- o'slcr 1 . K Of i AT I OX 1 *.\YS. the MKidnv. T«<‘ dlV, and Wcdl:! ! 

satellites of Jupiter did not show sircihr imguhrith, to th..- (Inv l„f t , rv . ,\-ceu-:em I».w. Tin- w\vl; in which tlfV r-Vllt 
exhibited hy the first satellite. This i, no 4 , nnn-a" a. ll.c . ■ . ... , » „ * . > 

inqtuil attraction of the satellites makes tli'ir tn'-limi- fir «..>:■• ' i- un-tnin - r.i.lcil litigation lucl:. . .e J.tTAM, \f 
complicated thin a'trouonicrs iiii.i<nV;d I. fore the ih vc!oj>::i, r:f < f • xiv. pp. fiP.’MiPG. 
the theory of gravitation, tunl it flior.M prhaj^ rhi-ity a- rii-d , JUMiKU I.. *• -m: 
to chance that Roomer brought fonvanl hi* thwirv, whl-h" Rndl-v'a 



I „ /• . . . . t A . ' im’ v>'iuiui,MOv.i tir, liUilJi.lllU *IV'.TI "ti l 

Jarr spheres, first con-tniclcd hy (he astronomers of Alexandria ■ tv, ... ’ « .. , - 

ami also used hy Tycho Brahe, had b-n saii-r-diri I. v the miridhn • V Tl . r" ‘J Muri "' attended 111- sinus ill'll 111 H>< 


or mural quadrant for intaMiring mrnli.vi reriith di-ianco*, 


.. au ,[ j lV ■ the title of munt : in ho Iwtnn* “ grand fviimt " and 

the sextant for miM-nring distances h-ttrevn ft, in- in e>nhrto lind j in 1 01*.*- received fniin the ici— fur liitn-i-lf fti.il his mic- 

th-ir difference of nglit a'<-eri.sioii hv solving tl * - ■ - • ■ 1 * - -- - - 

h-tween the po!e and the t' 
introiln"eil hy Tycho Brain 
id. a of making the rotatin 


as.-ensio„ hy solving th- sph, rieal triangle j rcs-cra the title «.f - legate nw..-t<.divnl " in Sivilv. He died 
io tuo stars. Both these m-tnimri,:., were , i ini ‘ 

rahe. Rm-rncr, hmvevcr, s.iv; that Twlm’s j ,1,,',. ’ !. 1 ’ ' ,- V . 

. .. tmgeartli itself an i.-trononiical in-rnmunt I l.'-U.M. J 1., count of Sieilv. ,«.«» of the pmidmi:. wa« 

« e of ■‘“ 1 , rs arrf,i5 ,h ” nieridian eonld K: 1 nb.uit 10M am) dt\d in 1 He obtained' faun 

camy out better by fixing a tclescop; at right aimhvs to a hori- 



. | meridian) and an eipiatorial instrument. In 1701 
he constructed a private ohsematory at Vridli-emacle, a few m Us 
west of Copenhagen, and mounteii a meridian tirele (the transit 
mstniment and vertical circle con.Mned; and a tran-it insttnmmt 
2“ tll( Pnme vertical Rocmer may thus he cnnshkJthc 
inventor of nearly all onrmoileni in-traments of prcci-Um and it 

ZSSSfmE?** t]nt hU Weas wcro not a&l & n-u“ 

rions wil? f*ma century later. .-Ulthe result,- ofhis ol^ 

daK*Z«l- deS i!- C s' 1 1! ? 3 ffre ? t ranf, 'igratiou in J72S, except three 
uAys work, wljiCu Las Leon bv (a p ^ ■ , > < 

p«t,SS,f I’!*' 1 V‘ ,*."v •fchiW.i,™",,s.„ir 

(3 vok, Copenhagen i-m J? US - °{“ ra ma,,iem " l >‘0-pJtiMa 
nomy r Lotion lS^Wrcs^ ’ Gnint S JI ‘ il0T, J Manual s'h'r,,. 
his inventions' i'&t f0 , mct “ocount of Rocmer and 

w jr&JZSES' 


worl^sSwYon^CiTT. 1 t s^!X t i r i W5! a ' pCn! ' , ° n i0 tbc 


i *l ,c nnlijv.ijio Anaclctu- II. the title of king of Sicily in 

as 
.v. 
lift. 

I | nbK\v 

of St Alhan-, and who died prior of Jkh'i.iir in 1 2J7. wa< 
long rcgirderl n- the sole author of a Jgitin clinMiiele 
entitled Hurt* J/i'fi'riiintM, Ivin- a lii-torv c.f the world 
from the creation down t<> the yra'r 12.15. Kecwit iimsti- 
n eo” 1 l0 " CVt: . r! ^ las di-elo.-eil Hut only the portion from 
1 8(1 onwards is from hi- pen, and that the remainder must 
k: attributed to John de Colin, who was abbot of St Albans 
from UP-, to 12H. See vol. xv. p. C31. 
p-i i ^ 0I, - V ( r - 1 500-15:15). editor of the Knclish 

““ m Matthew’s. Sec vol. viii. p. 3S0. 

JiOCibllS , S.vMrEL (1703-1855), the “ inelotliniis 
Kogers of Byron, the “memory lingers ” of the general 
reader, has a unique reputation among English men of 

%, ot OIll * v 1* « lwt of sufficient mark to be 
ai ec by Byron with perverse but sincere admiration — 
s one of the few men of genuine weight in an age of 
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scribblers, but be was also for fifty years tire most cele- 
brated entertainer of celebrities in London. From 1803, 
when lie removed from bis chambers in the Temple, till 
the last year of his long life, his house, 22 St James’s 
Place, was the common meeting-ground of men of distinc- 
tion in every walk of life. Hence, though his poems are 
no longer read except by the student, his name is kept 
alive in the letters and diaries of associates whose works 
are more permanent than his own, — kept alive, too, not 
merely as that of a cultured Amphitryon but as that of a 
conversational wit whose tart sayings are worthy of record. 

He was born at Newington Green (London) on 30th 
July 1763, the son of a wealthy London banker, and re- 
lated on the mother’s side to the celebrated Noncon- 
formist divines Philip and Matthew Henry. Dr Price, 
the Unitarian, Burke’s antagonist, was the family pastor 
and a frequent visitor at his father’s house. The influ- 
ence of this writer’s philosophy can be traced in Bogers’s 
poems. Rogers was educated at the famous Nonconformist 
academy at Newington Green, where Defoe had been a 
pupil a hundred years before. Attention to English studies 
had been a distinct object in this school from its founda- 
tion, and Rogers, his youthful ambition awakened, rushed 
into print as an essayist in the Gentleman's Magazine at 
the age of eighteen. His main desire then was to be a 
preacher like Dr Price; but he yielded to his father’s 
advice and entered the paternal bank. But he was far 
from abandoning his love for literature. He read Gray 
and Goldsmith on his way to the bank, and in 1786 
proved his admiration for these exemplars in a volume 
containing some pretty imitations of Goldsmith and a 
wildly apostrophic Ode to Superstition after the manner 
of Gray. This volume contains one of the few passages 
of his that are often quoted — 

“ There ’s such a charm in melancholy, 

I would not, if I could, be gay.” 

Following Gray’s example, the youthful poet took great 
pains with his verses, and, after nine years’ maturing, 
published in 1792 a more elaborate and more successful 
bid for poetic .laurels, The Pleasures of Memory. This 
poem may be regarded as the last blaze of the poetic 
diction of the 18tlr century before its final extinction. 
We see here carried to the extremest pitch the theory of 
elevating and refining familiar themes by abstract treat- 
ment and noble imagery. So simple an act as that of 
trying to remember a half-forgotten fact or fancy is elabo- 
rately and beautifully compared to the search of an im- 
patient mother for a child lost in a forest. The common 
organ-grinder becomes “ the blithe son of Savoy,” and as 
such is presented in a most romantic situation as an 
object for refined sympathy. The good familiar creature 
memory itself is transfigured into a gracious personifica- 
tion of most benignant and wide-reaching power. In this 
art of “raising a subject,” as the 18th century phrase 
was, the Pleasures of Memory is much more perfect than 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, published a few years later 
in imitation. Byron’s criticism is complete, — “there is 
not a vulgar line in the poem.” This is the acme of 
positive praise for the fashionable serious poetry of the 
18th century: when this can be said of a poet, he has 
reached the "perfection of its ideal of poetic diction. In 
this poem the characters of the school can be analysed in 
cold blood, for there is not much excitement in laboured 
reflexions on the pleasures of memory. Human interest 
is at a minimum in such frigid exercises ; it is almost 
entirely an affair of diction. The chief feeling excited is 
astonishment at the pains taken by the poet to provide 
thick and showy wrappages for such starveling little 
children of thought.- 

It was six years before Rogers was ready with another 
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of his elaborate poems, — An Epistle to a Friend (1798). 
This has at least the advantage of some personal interest. 
It describes the poet’s ideal of a comfortable life, and 
may be put side by side with Pomfret’s Choice for literary 
comparison, and with the poet’s own life for fifty years 
afterwards. Although for conventional poetic reasons 
Rogers establishes his ideal house in the country instead 
of in St James’s Place, still the principles of living are the 
same which afterwards regulated his real life and were 
carried out with easy steady perseverance. “It is the 
design of. this Epistle to illustrate the virtue of True Taste; 
and to show how little she requires to secure not only the 
comforts but even the elegancies of life. True Taste is 
an excellent Economist.” Rogers illustrated this maxim 
in proceeding to surround himself with rare and beautiful 
works of art and letters, and to make his house the centre 
for all that -was most distinguished and agreeable in 
London society. Many persons in his time spent ten 
times as much in the pursuit of a similar object without 
one-tenth of the success. “ I believe,” Mrs Norton wrote, 
“ no man ever was so much attended to and thought of 
who had so slender a fortune and such calm abilities. His 
God was Harmony ; and over his life Harmony presided 
sitting on a lukewarm cloud.” When he moved to St 
James’s Place in 1803 he withdrew from active concern 
in the bank, contenting himself with a moderate income 
as a sleeping partner ; and so careful a manager was he 
of this income that he was able not only to entertain and 
to buy choice things — his collection, which seems to have 
contained hardly a particle of rubbish, fetching £50,000 
■when sold after his death — but also to extend generous 
help to struggling men of letters. It was Rogers who 
came to Sheridan’s relief in his last days when he was 
deserted by his titled friends; Moore and Campbell received 
help in need from him, as munificent as it was delicately 
offered ; and he was always ready to befriend much less 
distinguished merit in distress. It was perhaps character- 
istic of a man so cautious, equable, and dispassionate that 
his wit had a depreciating turn and was often exercised 
with calm insolence at the expense of fussy pretence. 
But that the man was on the whole of a kindly and lovable 
nature was shown by an incident late in his life. His 
popularity was put to the test of misfortune by the robbery 
of his bank. Most of the money was recovered, but upon 
the news of the misfortune several men of wealth and title 
came forward .with large offers of assistance. 

Although the laureateship was pressed upon Rogers by 
the prince consort on Wordsworth’s death in 1850, he had 
not been a prolific poet during his long life of cultured 
leisure and social enjoyment. He continued his practice 
of writing little and writing slowly. Fourteen years in- 
tervened between the- Epistle and the publication of the 
Voyage of Columbus in 1812. In method this poem was 
a compromise between the old school of reflective poetry 
and the new school of narrative. The story of Columbus 
was the theme, but the story was not told : it "was only 
indicated in a series of reflexions on its most striking 
moments. The experiment helped forward the literary 
movement ; the new school through Byron took the hint, 
and The Giaour, though interpenetrated with a more 
vigorous life, was avowedly written on the model of 
Columbus, and dedicated to Rogers. In his next poem, 
Jacqueline, which was published in the same volume with 
Byron’s Lara in 1814, much to the benefit of the wits of 
the time, Rogers may be said to have gone over to the 
new school, adopting their four-accent measure and show- 
ing his skill, which was considerable, in pure narrative. 
His reflective poem on Human IAfe , though published in 
1819, can hardly be described as a reversion, for he had 
been engaged on it off and on for twelve years. It is 
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much tlie best of his meditative poems, as elegant- and 
finished in diction as the Memory, and much more incisive 
in thought and touching in sentiment. His last, longest, 
and most interesting published work was Italy, the first 
instalment of which was published in 1821 and the last 
in 1834. It is said that, when the publisher complained 
that the public would not buy Italy, Rogers affirmed tlint 
he “would make them buy it” ; and, calling in the aid of 
Turner and Stothard, he produced the sumptuous illus- 
trated edition at a cost of £1 5,000. Apart from these 
adventitious charms Italy has much greater general interest 
than any other of Rogers’s poems, and is likely to be read 


Milts of the incurable factiousness which' showed itself 
more strongly perhaps among the French Huguenots than 
among any other of the numerous armed oppositions of 
the 17th century, lie was accused of lukewarmness and 
treachery, though he did not hesitate to renew the war 
when the compact of Montpellier was broken. Again a 
hollow peace was patched up, but it lasted hardly any 
time, and Rolmn undertook a third war, the first the events 
of which are recounted in his celebrated Mrwar*. This 
last war (famous for the siege of La Rochelle, in which 
however, Rohan’s brother Souhisc, not Rohan himself was 
principally concerned) was one of considerable danger for 
Rohan : he was condemned to death, and a great reward 

tntc nfVArml liim rlprul nr nltvtt V nr fit., n!/. 
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In’s chair in consequence of a fall iii the street. He died 
in London on 18th December 1855. in his ninety-third 
year. Only very fragmentary records arc preserved* of the 
brilliant gatherings at breakfast- and dinner in his house. 
Fragments are to be gleaned in the diaries of Byron, Moore, j 
Sydney Smith, and others. Recollections of his table-talk ' 
were published in 1856, and a volume of his Recollection* 
of celebrities in 1857. A complete Life is understood 
(1885) to be in preparation, with Mr P. W. Clavden its 
effitor. Mr Hayward's essay is the most complete account 
of Rogers hitherto published. / w . Jr \ 

ROHAN, Hkxui de (1 579-1 G3S), a general and writer 
of eminence and one of the last and best representatives 
of the independent French noblesse, was horn at the 
chateau of Rleins in Brittany on 25th August l. r , 79. ' His 

whS W count . of 31o5,an > ®« d h«wi of a family 

uli eh had hardly a superior in France for antiquity and 

distinction, and which was connected with most of the 
eignmg houses of Europe. Rolian was by birth the 
second son but his elder brother Rene d’vhm von.Vc 
became the heir of the name. He appeared'nt court and in 
th^mr nt the „ s; „f „„ ", , 

" U ' r ™7 W after rtom, failing ft, l„„ c 0 , c “ ™ 

tive appointments After recemn S Hicitr- 

though peaceable opposition to it CTtf’ 0I 7 n actlve 
he abstained from actual insnnvW or a time, however, 
to keep on terms with Marie da’ ”{. a . n<1 he endeavoured 
his dislike of Do LuvneV fb! t Medlcl i even, despite 
appeared in the annSfS ft?®*® °. f XIII.f re- 
It was not till tke^ decree for ?" Lorra . ine ?nd Piedmont, 
property i n the south threw the - ■ R rest,tutlon of church 
into open revolt that Rohan anno 8a ^ nese and Gascons 
authority and military skiU wo™ P d /® a rebel - His 
royalists, forced them amorm e ^, verjr , f ° r / nidable to the 
siege of Montauban and br™Ift r f lecks to raise the 
Montpellier (1623). B„ ^ * 
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ifiiiotlv for some time 
T, ortc the oiler of 
certain that his 
general-in-chief, 

peace of Ohemsco 

gain called to serve 

his lawful sovereign. Richelieu had had experience, though 
not friendly experience, of his abilities, and when Frame 
began once more to taken vigorous part in the Thirty Years’ 
War Rolmn was appointed to the task of occupying the 
Yaltellinc. and thus cutting off the cnmninniratinffbetwecn 
Germany and Italy. He was entirely successful and re- 
peatedly beat both the imperialists and the Spaniards. 
Rut, despite this service, Ilohan was still thought dangerous 
to the peace of France owing to hi< influence with the 
Huguenots, and objection was even made to his residence 
in Geneva. He therefore joined Rernhard of SaxeAYeiumr. 
and was serving in his army when lie met with the wound 
“jwed in’s death nt Rheinfoldcn on l:lth April 
1638. Hm body was Iniriwl at Geneva and his arms 
solemnly bequeathed to and accepted by the Venetian re- 
public Rohan’s wife was a woman of talent and energy, 
though she did not escape scandal. His younger brother 
benjamin generally known as Smihise, was. like him a 
famous Huguenot leader. Ills daughter ami only re- 
cognized surviving child, named Marguerite, carried the 
honours of Rohan into the Clmlmt family 

ss§fi§|i|Si£ 
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also wrote It rwJ- - 1 . 1 *' en .' groiindlfwlr. Itohai 



Chrilientt, \ c . Tlie Vernal^ Z'i rl m h 

rejirintcd, may bo roiiVemVnfb- r " < l , have ermtimu-d to Iv 

and Poujoulat, vol. six. * PnnMl 1,1 t ^ ,c collection of Micliam 

1 S03) ^pr hie e " do' R 1: i,’ nn 17 ATI p i Caudival dj: (1734 
burg tho hero of R *£ an ' GU i^ Un ,' : ‘ C ’ ftrcl ! bis hop of Strns 
and a cadet of thn « S ^ a ’ 1( n ., ‘be diamond necklace, 
its origin to the kimrs of ft 11 -!*' ^ o3mn ("’hicli traced 
precedSce °a„d 0 f ff a '* a « d ™ granted tho 
Louis XIV )' was bnrn n! v . forc, S? princely family by 
Members of tho TJol n f I £ n ? °? 2i,<h Sc P<cnd«;r 1734. 
bishop of Stmshurrr f nilU 1 vI l ? d d Hed ‘bo oflicc of nrcli- 
tkeni jirinces of the em 1 ' ° V~t Un officc ’' v Meh mado 
‘bo German princeS^CT and . * 10 c01n pcers rather of 

mss sr f 

Stated t0 hiAS.'S.Stado'BS 
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Ijochcforfc, who then held tho archbishopric, and he was 
a so consecrated bishop of Canopus. But lie preferred the 
elegant hfo and the sraictv nf Pnrlo +« i,;„ 
and liad also 
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the gaiety of Pans to his clerical duties, 
TT . . , „ an amb,t >on to make a figure in politic 

He joined the party opposed to the Austrian 
^Jncli iiad been cemented by the marriaa- - ; ua Khianco, 
duchess Mario Antoinette to the danri o°"o f the arcli- 
was headed by the due d’Aiguillc: .-t'hin. This party 
Prince Louis on a special emb" /, jS, who in 1771 sent 
what was being done then'. ‘‘°”tssy to Vienna to find out 
Poland, llolian arriv'H^ o with regard to the partition of 
made a great nois- ^fotl nt Vienna in January 1772, and 
Maria Tlicresa with his lavish fCtcs. But tho empress 
did he atte * „ was implacably hostile to him; not only 
scandals *■ ‘^Jihpt to thwart her policy, but he spread 
at hersq’ * about her daughter Marie Antoinette, laughed 
sipatb ' 8 {f > and shocked her ideas of propriety by his dis- 
P°h i( i ,on and luxury. On the death of Louis XV., in 1774, 
Pfli m inu was recalled from Vienna, and coldly received at 
hi alJ -is; but the influence of liis family was too great for 
' .in to be neglected, and in 1777 he was made grand 
almoner, and in 1778 abbot of St Vnast. In 1778 he 
was made a cardinal on the nomination of Stanislaus Ponia- 
.'towski, king of Poland, and in the following year succeeded 
his uncle as archbishop of Strasbnrg and hceamo abhot of 
Noirmoutiers and Cliaisc-Dicn. ITis various preferments 
brought him in an income of two and a half millions of 
livres ; yet tho cardinal was restless and unhappy until ho 
should be reinstated in favour nt court and lmd appeased 
the animosity which Marie Antoinette felt against him. 
Though a man of spine ability, he became infatuated with 
the notorious clmrWtan Caglioslro in 1780, and lodged 
him in liis palace, and in 1782 lie made the acquaint- 
ance of Madame do Lnmotte-Yalois. a descendant of an 
illegitimate branch of the Valois, but a poor adventuress, 
and married to an ndvonlurcr. These people, having ac- 
quired great influence over llolian, determined to turn liis 
excessive desire to become reconciled to the queen to tlicir 
own advantage. They persuaded him that Mario Antoi- 
nette wished him well, and contrived ail interview between 
him and a girl named Oliva, who greatly resembled the 
queen, in the gardens of Versailles in August 1784, so 
skilfully that lio believed ho had seen the queen herself 
and that she had given him a rose. The adventuress then 
persuaded him that the queen would be much gratified by 
the .present of an extremely' valuable diamond necklace 
which she had refused in 1778 and 1781, and on- 26lli 
January 1785 the cardinal purchased it for 1,000,000 
francs, to bo paid in three instalments, and handed it over 
to a pretended valet of the queen on receipt of a forged 
letter of thanks sigtied “Marie Antoinette of Franco.” The 
comte de LamotleWnlois at once started for London, 
and, after breaking up the necklace, began to sell the 
diamonds separately. The plot soon came to light, and 
the king sent tho cardinal to tho Bastillo. This arrest of 
a great nobleman and an archbishop excited the wrath 
of both the nobility and tho bishops, and the large party 
opposed to the Austrian alliance regarded him as a martyr. 
In this feeling the old courtiers and the judges of tho 
parleincnt of Paris participated, for they hated the queen 
for her abolition of strict etiquette and for her extrava- 
gance and frivolity. The people, who had also been 
taught by pamphleteers to hate her and to regard her as 
the cause of all their ills, shared the feeling of their 
superiors in education ; and, when the parlcment of Paris 
solemnly absolved the cardinal of all blame on 31st Slay 
1786, his acquittal was received with universal enthusiasm, 
and regarded as a victory over the court and the queen. 
Though acquitted by the parlemcnt of Paris, tho cardinal 
was deprived of his office as grand almoner and exiled to 
his abbey of Cbaiso-Dieu. Ho was soon allowed to return 


in 17 8 >^ his popularity was shown by his election 
of JT- the stales-gencral by the clergy of tho bailliagcs 

r .-siuguenau and Wcisscnburg. He at first declined to 
sit, but the states-gcneral, when it became the national 
assembly, insisted on validating his election. But as a 
prince of the church in January 1791 ho refused to take 
the oath to tho constitution, and went to Ettenlieim, in 
tho German part of liis diocese. In exile his character 
improved, and he spent what wealth remained to him in 
providing for the poor clergy of his diocese who had 
been obliged to leave France; and in 1801 lie resigned 
his nominal rank as archbishop of Strasburg. On 17th 
February 1803 lie died at Ettenlioim. 

For tho affair of tho diamond necklace and tho life of tho cardinal 
rco tho Memoircs of his socrotary, tho Abbe Gcorgcl, of tho haroness 
ri'Oborkirch, of Bougnot, and of Mndamo Campnn ; tho Memoircs 
intdits dn Comic do Lcmottc -Valois, cd. Louis Lacour, 1SB8, in 
which Rohan is nbly defended and ilnrio Antoinette stigmatized; 
Marie Antoinette cl Ic Procls dn Collier , by Emilo Campardon, 
1803 j and Carlyle’s “Tho Diamond Necklace,” in Fraser's Maga- 
zine (1837), ropublishcd in his Essays. 

ROHILKHAND or Rohilcund, a division or commis- 
sionership in the North-Western Provinces of India, lying 
between 27° 35' and 30° 1' N. lat. and between 78° 1' 
and 80° 26' E. long. It comprises the six districts of 
Bijnaur (Bijnor), MurAddb&d, Buddun, Bareli (Bareilly), 
Sh&hjahdnpur, and Pilibhit, together containing an area of 
10,885 square miles, with a population (1881) of 5,122,557 
(males 2,728,761, females 2,393,796). By religion, Hindus 
numbered 3,921,989, Mohammedans 1,192,263, and Christ- 
ians 6304. In the same year there were 11,327 towns 
and villages in the division and 639,604 occupied houses. 
Of the total area 6446 square miles were returned ns culti- 
vated and 2516 as cultivable. In 38S3-S4 Rohilkliand 
division had 2592 miles of road and 163 miles of railway; 
in tho same year its gross revenuo amounted to .£980,682, 
of which the land-tax contributed £695,181. 

ROIITAK, a British district of India, in the Hissar 
division, under the lieutenant-governorship of the Punjab, 
lying between 28” 19' and 29° 17' N. lat. and between 
76° 17' and 77° 30' E. long. It contains an area of 181 1 
square miles, and is bounded on the JST. by Kamal, on 
tho E. by Delhi, on the S. by Gurgaon, and on the W. by 
Hissar and tho nativo state of Jliind. Rohtak district is 
situated in the midst tf the level tableland separating the 
Jumna and the Sutlej valleys ; it is one unbroken plain, 
consisting of a hard clay copiously interspersed with light 
yellow sand, and covered in its wild state by a jungle of 
scrubby brushwood. It possesses no grand scenery, but 
on the whole the features of the district arc more diversi- 
fied than many of tho plain districts of the Punjab. The 
only natural reservoir for its drainage is tho Najafgarh 
Jhil, a marshy lake lying within the boundai-ies of Delhi. 
The Saliibi, a small stream from the Ajmero hills, traverses 
a corner of the district, and. tho northern portions arc 
watered by the Rohtak and Butana branches of the 
Western Jumna Canal, bift the greater portion of the 
central plain, comprising about two-thirds of the district 
area, is entirely dependent upon the uncertain rainfall. 
Tho climate, though severe in point of heat, is generally 
healthy ; the average rainfall is about 1 9 J inches. Rohtak 
has no railway ; it is, however, well provided with roads, 
which cross it in every direction, and telegraphic com- 
munication is now under construction. 

In 1881 tho population of Rohtak district numbered 653,609 
(296,224 males and 257,385 females). By religion Hindus numbered 
408,905, or nearly 85 per cent, of the total population, and Molwm- 
mcdanB 79,510. Tlioro aro only two towns in tho district with 
inhabitants exceeding 10,000, namely, Rohtak (seo below) and- 
Jbajjar with 11,650. Rolitak is a purely agricultural district, but 
its produce hardly more than suffices for its homo consumption. 
Of tho total area of 1811 square miles, 1416 were in 1883-84 re- 
turned as cultivated and 269 as cultivable. Tho chief products 
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arc food grains, pulses, cotton, and sngar-canc.X^,- or nnmcntal 
manufactures of more than local importance excepting.,, made 
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jar, ana couon cioui ioi minus ubu «u*u« m 
titles. The gross revenue of the district in 1883-84 was £78, 34G 
of which £65,440 was derived from the land-tax. 

Rohtak was formerly included within the region known as 
Hariana, which in 1718 was granted by the emperor Farokshcr to 
his minister Rukhan-ad-Daula, who in his turn made over the 
greater part of it to a Baluch noble, Faujdar Khan, afterwards 
created nawab of Faraklinagar. Tho district, together with the 
other possessions of Scindia west of the Juinna, passed to the East 
India Company in 1803. Until 1832 Rolitak was under the ad- 
ministration of a political agent, resident at Delhi, but iu that year 
it was brought under the general regulations and annexed to the 
North-Western Provinces. The outbreak of the mutiny in 1857 led 
to the abandonment, for n time, of the district by the British, 
when the mutineers attacked and plundered tho civil station of 
Rohtak, destroying every record of administration. It was not 
until after the fall of Delhi that tho authority of the British 
Government was permanently restored. The constitution of the 
present district was then taken in hand, and Rolitak was trans- 
ferred to the Punjab Government. 

ROHTAK, municipal town and headquarters of the 
above district, lying in 28° 54' N. lat and 76* 38’ E. long., 
with a population in 1881 of 13,699 (mates 8153, females 
7544). It is situated 44 miles to the nortli-west of Delhi 
on the road to Hissar, and, viewed from the sandhills to 
the south, forms with its white mosque in the centre and 
the fort standing out boldly* to the east a striking and 
picturesque object. Rohtak is a town of great antiquity, 
but beyond the fact that it became the headquarters of a 
British district in 1824 it is of no considerable importance. 

ROJAS-ZORILLA, Francisco de, Spanish dramatist, 
a contemporary of Lope de Yega and Calderon, was bom 
about the beginning of the 1 7th century*. Of his personal 
history hardly anything has been recorded, but we know 
that he lived at Madrid, and about the year 1641 ho seems 
to hare become a knight of Santiago. Of his dramatic 
compositions some thirty still survive, which can bo read 
^th volume of the Riblioteca de Avtorex Rxpauolex 
(1861) ; toe best by general consent is held to be that 
entitled Bel Rey abajo fiinguno, otherwise known by the 
name of its hero as Garcia de Castanar. Of the others, 
apart from their intrinsic merit, a double literary in- 
terest attaches to the JVo hay Padre siendo Rev, which was 
borrowed by Ilotrou for his Yeneedax, to tho Donde hnv 
Agravtos no hay Zelox and the Amo cnado, which were 
imitated by Scarron m his Jodelet Sonflfefe and MaVre. 
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Thomas OomeUIe has acknowledged his obligations for 
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VON (1804 irtKSw v , ox Rokita *sky, Freiherr 
• i 8 )’ t le foundcr °f the Vienna school of 
pathologrcal anatomy, was born in 1804 at Konigmiitz in 

l° h JX He schooling in his native tmSweH 
as at the gymnasium of Lcitmeritz, after which lie became 

studies "a t°Yim? f fl Clne ? Praglk He . f,nished Ws medical 
V»D Viann«x M there in 1S28. Soon after 
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cX.,V ornamental I in 1869. He was president also of the medical society of 
, Anstrinn canital and an honorary member of many 
On his retirement at the age of seventy 
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he became assistant to Wagner, the professor of imtho 

b °f Cal , a "? tom y> and succeeded him in ? 1834 as prosector 
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in 1847 the onerous n«/° r S d ^ les , as a teacher he added 
city and in 1863 an i a ° ™ edlc ^ e 8 a l anatomist to the 
eduction and nuh!^i r tia office in "rinistiyof 
all routine matters of io had to advise on 

age. A sea™ *2 ^ 

his public labours 1/1867 3 °I- reie . hsratl1 rewarded 
his offices in 1874 ha ° ^ 1S refc,remon t from all 

Order of Leopold. He ioino// t com . mander of the 
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his eolic-Vc., university, where his bust was unveiled. In 
aula of the'ub,w,n CC h he said that work had always been 
his leave-taking sp<^, ) i l ., 1 i casurc5 mostly a'toil. His death 
a pleasure to him nnaS^i f .:„ c expressions of affection and 
in 1878 elicited many gerihmiegeder. Two of his sons ho- 
of esteem for his upright chnraWse, stronoiny and another 
came jirofcssors at Vienna, one of iLcofocticm on the lyric 
of medicine, wliilc a third gained distit.au. 
stage. **t imat nf 

tVith Rokitansky's name is associated the second ;nC<*n identified 
tlia medical scliool of Vienna, its first Miecess having litv'l with the 
with tlic liberal patronage of it by Maria Theresa am' .flier from 
fame of Van Swictcn, wlmin the empros had attracted thii\ atomy, 
Loydcn. The basis of its second reputation was morbid nnto'tcnn, 
together with the precision of clinical diagnosis dependent th<Vjcmi 
and associated with the labours of Rokitansky V lifelong frSiiile. 
SktyU. The anatomical vogue had begun under "Wagner w.VOt 
Rokitansky was Mill a student ; but it leached its ldgliwt jmjiS? 1 
while the latter was assistant in the dead-house and afterward^' 
prosector and professor. The enthusiasm for the jiost-mortcm study 
of disease brought one very serious consequence at the outset, in tlii 
enormous increase of the death-rate from puerperal fever iu the 1 ving- 
in wards of the genera! hoqiital. A comparison between tlie slight 
mortality in the wards that were afloruanls reserved for tlic train- 
ing of in id wives and the excessive mortality in tlio'c set apart for 
the training of students proved that the cause was the conveyance 
of cadaveric poison from the dead-house hv the hands of the latter. 
Tlic precautions introduced nfier 1817 smiewled in removing tint 
grave reproach from the study or morbid anatomy. Another and 
more lasting consequence of the ns-iduons pursuit nf po«t-mortrm 
study, counterbalancing somewhat the advantage of a more rucri'o 
and localized diagnosis, was the )o--i of faith in the j«>wrr of drags 
to remedy the tcxtiual changes— the Fo-callcd ** nihilism *’ or tho 
t icnna school. The immedi.ite outcome of Rokitanskv's clo-c 
aiinheation to the work of the dead-honse was his Jtnjvilmch drr 
imthnlp-neehen Amtomir (1842-46). lit 3 vols., of which the first 
was published last. Flic value of the work lies in the second and 
tniru volumes containing succinct descriptions of the visible 
changes and nhnonnalities in the several organs and parts of the 
hody H Jienever Rokitansky touelml the vital problems of general 
patholog}-, ns he did in the jm-tponed first volume, he revealed a 

ZWr™' bent p’ ' v ! ,K " h , wa,t in him U'hind all his un- 
doubted powers or outward observation and nceuratc description. 

, , a , <n o soon to profit l»v tlu* miero'cniiic movement 

11 m l l l" 0 I'^riiology, fic endeavoured to reconcile 

toe old Immoral doetnne with Ids anatoniiwil observations, and to 
a . n 'J' v rn . cauin b' into the doctrine of the various dvserasiax 
Svi to ISfiT" 1 In lRfioV 0 ” °, rhi ?/'r M T“ r»Wi0.rd from 
logical institute, m which he found means, for the first time, to dis- 
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wL c ! r d, T e J.sJ ,arc »« the newer dcvelojnnent.s of j«tliolo<i- hi 
balHUJ* 1,, ' l,, 7orent or reactionmy toivnnls them ; indeed ’the 
Ial oratoncs and chairs for microseopic and cx,K.rimc, tal mtho1n re 
and for.patiioIogK.al chemistry were' ivarady .’uoura^J S & 
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employment.' may be ascribed those qualities of assiduity j of manufactures bad been abolished ; he was thus free ; 
and accuracy, and that familiarity with the commerce and they could no longer remain absent from the centre 
of the country, which distinguished his public career, i of affairs. In December they again reached Paris. Poland 
In 17S1 he married Manon Jeanne Phlipon. who was } became a member of the Jacobin Club. The rupture had 
his junior by twenty years. She was the daughter of not yet been made evident between the Girondist party 
Gratien Phlipon. a Paris engraver, who was ambitious. ! and that section still more extreme, that of the Mountain, 
speculative, and nearly always poor. From her early years For a time the whole left united in forcing the resig- 
she showed great aptitude for study, an ardent and enthu- nation of the ministers. When the crisis came the Giron- 
siastic spirit, and unquestionable talent. She was to a dists were ready, and in March 1792 Boland found him- 
considerable extent self-taught : and her love of reading self appointed minister of the interior. As a minister of 
made her acquainted first with Plutarch — a passion for the crown Roland exhibited a remarkable combination of 
which author she continued to cherish throughout her life political prejudice with administrative ability. While his 
— thereafter with Bossuet. Massillon, and authors of a wife's influence could not increase the latter it was success- 
like stamp, and finally with Montesquieu, Voltaire, and fully exerted to foment and embitter the former. He was 
Rousseau. These studies marked stages of her develop- er ojricio excluded from the legislative assembly, and his 
ment : and as her mind matured she abandoned the idea declarations of policy were thus in writing, — that is, in 
of a convent which for a year or two she had entertained, the form in which she could most readily exert her power, 
and added to the enthusiasm for a republic which she had A great occasion was invented. The decrees against the 
imbibed from her earlier studies not a little of the cynicism emigrants and the non-juring clergy still remained under 
and the daring which the later authors inspired. She the veto of the king. A letter was penned by Madame 
almost equalled her husband in knowledge and infinitely Boland and addressed by her husband to Louis. It 
excelled him in talent and in tact. Through and with remained unanswered. Thereupon, in full council and in 
him she exercised a singularly powerful influence over the the king's presence, Roland read his letter aloud. It con- 
destinies of France from the outbreak of the Revolution tained many and terrible truths as to the royal refusal to 
till her death. sanction the decrees and as to the king’s position in the 

For four years after their marriage Roland lived at state : but it was inconsistent with a minister's position, 
Amiens, he being still an inspector of manufactures ; but disrespectful if not insolent in tone, disloyal in spirit, and 
his knowledge of commercial affairs enabled him to con- grossly disfigured by repeated threats of violence on the 
tribute articles to the Encyclopedic XouveUe, in which, as part of the people. It was meant, and it was used, simply 
in all his literary work, he was assisted by his wife. On as a lecture to the kings face and as an accusation behind 
their removal to Lyons the influence of both became wider his back. Roland's dismissal followed. Then he com- 
and more powerful. Their fervent political aspirations pleted the plan : he read the letter to the assembly : it 
could not be concealed, and from the beginning of the was ordered to be printed, became the manifesto of dis- 
Revolution they threw in their lot with the party of affection, and was circulated everywhere. In the demand 
advauce. The Courrier de Lyon contained articles the for the reinstatement of the dismissed ministers were 
success of which reached even to the capital and attracted found the means of humiliation, and the prelude to the 
the attention of the Parisian press. They’ were from the dethronement, of the king. 

pen of Madame Roland and were signed by her husband. After the abolition of royalty on the 10th of August, 
A correspondence sprang up with Brissot and other friends • Roland was recalled to power, one of his colleagues being 
of the Revolution at headquarters. In Lyons their views Danton. To his dismay he found that the passions which 
were publicly known : Roland was elected a member of be had lent his aid in evoking he was powerless to allay, 
the municipality, and when the depression of trade in the and that the party of the Mountain was. on the contrary, 
south demanded representation in Paris he w,as deputed ! utilizing these passions for purposes of incredible excess, 
by the council of Lyons to defend the interests of the From this moment, though too late, the conduct of Roland, 
city before the constituent assembly. Accompanied by his wife, and the whole Gironde became heroic. They 
his wife, he appeared in the capital in February 1791. fearlessly denounced the massacres of September, Roland 
They had made many and influential friends in advance, writing boldly to the assembly on the subject. Both 
and Madame Roland’s salon soon became the rendezvous husband and wife became the butt of calumny and the 
of Brissot, Petion, Robespierre, and other leaders of the object of increasing dislike on the part of the ultra-re- 
popular movement. In person Madame Roland was attract- volutionists, — Robespierre shunning them, Danton de- 
ive though not beautiful • her ideas were clear and far- nouncing them, and Marat in his journal heaping uj>on 
reaching, her manner calm, and her power of observation them the foulest falsehoods. Still the Girondists, from 
extremely acute. It was almost inevitable that she should Yergniaud downwards, banded themselves bravely on their 
- find herself in the centre of political aspirations and pre- side; but on 22d January 1793 Roland sent in his resigna- 
siding over a company of the most talented men of pro- tion. It was the day after the execution of the king, 
grass. Her resolve was fixed, and gradually she impressed 1 Still they remained in Paris, unflinchingly, but with ever 
it upon all : the France of 1791 was a France of transi- less and less success, attempting to regulate and elevate 
tion ; a republic alone was its destiny, was the ideal of the Revolution. Calumny continued. Once Madame 
philosophy, the expression of liberty, the goal of history. Roland appeared personally in the assembly to repel the 
This was the constant aim of her influence and her speech ; falsehoods of an accuser, and her ease and dignity evoked 
it was accompanied with a petty animosity, almost hatred, enthusiasm and compelled acquittal. But violence suc- 
towards the king and queen ; but it found a ready echo | ceeded violence, and early on the morning of the 1st of 
in the minds of those leaders who willingly admired her June she was arrested and thrown into the prison of the 
calm and learned reasoning. The royal flight in June Abbaye. Roland himself escaped secretly to shelter in 
and the ignominious return lent impetus to these ideas ; Rouen. Released for an hour from the Abbaye, she was 
a journal entitled The Republican appeared in Paris, but again arrested and thrown among the horrors of Sainte 
t its second number was suppressed. In its organization Pelagie. Finally she was transferred to the Conciergerie. 
Madame Roland had a hand. In prison she won the affections of the guards, and was 

In September 1791, Roland’s mission being executed, allowed the privilege of writing materials and the occa- 
" *-umed to Lyons. Meanwhile the inspectorships sional visits of devoted friends. She there wrote her 

XX. — 79 
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Appeal to an Impartial Posterity, those memoirs which 
display a strange altematioa between self-laudation and 
patriotism, between the trivial and the sublime. On 8th 
November 1793 she was conveyed to the guillotine. Before 
yielding her head to the block, she bowed before the clay 
statue of Liberty erected in the Place de la Revolution, 
uttering her famons apostrophe—" 0 Liberty! what crimes 
are committed in thy name ! ” One week later Roland, 
having heard of his wife’s death, wandered some miles 
from his refuge in Rouen ; maddened by despair and grief, 
he wrote a few words expressive of his horror at those 
massacres which could only be inspired by the enemies of 
France, protesting that “from the moment when I learned 
that they had murdered my wife I would no longer remain 
in a world stained with enemies.” He affixed the paper 
to his breast, and unsheathing, a sword-stick fell -upon 
the weapon, which pierced his heart, on loth November 
1793. ' (t. a) 

- ROLAND, Leoexd op. The main incident of this 
legend is founded upon an undoubted historical event, 
— the Spanish expedition of Charlemagne (778). The 
Frankish king, having crossed tlie Pyrenees and captured 
Pamplona, was beaten back from the walls of Saragossa. 1 
On his return the “Gascons ” (Basques) surprised hfs rear- 
guard, and, according to the testimony of Eginliard, ent 
it off to a man (Vit. Car., c . i.),— "In which" battle were . 
slain Eggihard, provost of the royal table . . . and Hruod- 
landus, prefect of the Britannic march.” This account is 
supported by other evidence more or less contcmporarv. 
as, for example, the Vita I/ludowiei.- From this work we 
gather that at the time of its composition (e. 840) the 
Roncesvalles disaster was already the subject of popular 
tradition; for its author, speaking of the Frankish chiefs 
slain in this battle, says, "quorum, quia vulgata sunt, 
nomina dieere supersedi.” Yet in its earliest extant form 
the legend has already worked in the names and traditions 
of a later age, c.<7., the traitor Ganelon, who probably, as 
Leibnitz has suggested, represents lYenelon. archbishop of 
Sens, accused of treason towards Charles the Bald in 839.3 
It is interesting to note that during the last few Years 
Duminler {Romania, ii. 146-148) has discovered 'what 
appears to be the epitaph of the nlx>ve-mentioned Eggihard 

A ■ M P f 13 . Ienwrfcs - rcTlders highly probable that 
the similar elegiac verses quoted in the Pseudo-Tenpin 
(cc. _4, -o) which make Roland thirty-eight rears old at 
the tune of his death, arc also genuine survivals from the 
Carolmgian era. According to Dummlers discovery, the 
battle of Roncesvalles was fought on 15th August. * 

Earhe.it Extant Forms.— The legend of Roland makes its 
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npm and (b) the Chanson dc Poland. The former 
the Best (cc. l-o), written almut 1050, deals with Chnrle 
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It gives the legend in much the same form as the /‘smto- 
Tnrpin, but with far more detail and poetic fire. There 
are, however, a few striking differences between the two 
accounts. Such deal with the causes and method of 
Ganeion's treachery, the personality of Baldwin, and the 
fate of Archbishop Turpin. Above all. the -Latin prose- 
writer has no second hero in Oliver and knows nothing of 
Roland’s love for Ande. 

Additions to tie Earht Isamd.— The name of Roland was soon 
transplanted from its native* soil in thpjpVranf Rnncrsvalh-s into 
nlmo-t tlie whole cycle of later Charlemagne romatu-c ; and ly 
wcaving these notices of him tngvthei we may construct tlso 
legendary story of bis life. Thus tlie Jinjhners Roland (c. 1200) 
tells of lhs parents' disgrace and lii< infant valour ; in the Chanson 
AxpreMMit (late 12th century) \vc reail how ho Keame po-scssr.,! of 
his famous sword Jlnremial *. dears de t'tanr (r, 1200) recounts 
his great tight with Oliver and his love for that hero's shier Ando. 
Roland plays scarce less prominent a part in /!< naitd dr Jfmtnvlan 
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fly to Persia, whence he only returns to aid in the siege of Pam- 
plona and to perish at I’ottecsvalle«. 

Diffusion of the Holm'll J.'omd in I.i'rrahtre. — The imiuetu'C 
popularity of the Chamoii dr Jtnlnud and the J's'vdo-Tnrpin in.iy 
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are descended tlie Jimanirmnts or Jionrenwr. of whieh so tnanv 
French M8S. remain. Paring the 12tli century a Swabian priest, 
Conrad, translated the <7nnis-i«i into rhymed Ormnn ver.-e. This 
Hotandslied form* tlie basis id tin- Strieker's Karl lr. 12-10), in its 
turn the foundation for the Roncesvalles section of tlu- so-called 
Far! Jfeinrt (early 14th century). In England TaiUefcr’s singing 
of a “cantilena RollamU” prefaced the first Xorman charge at. 
Hastings ; 3 hut, curiously enough, the English Roland of the nth 
century in some places seems to look hack for its original to tlie 
Pseudo- Turpin, rather than to the I'hmi'oii de Roland, which 
received its final shape in England." 5 It was proleihly from that 
country that the Roland legend passed to Scandinavia and In-land. 
There the kittle of Koncesvailes forms the eighth seel ion of th» 
gre.It Karim, mynas Say, (1.1th ccnfiirv), «hlh i< of critical impnr-.’ 
aiwe, as it pre-orves some details not to lw found in the (% n..ea 
de Lotnnd as we now have it. Traiidatcl into Ihini-h, this woik 
took the form of the K'j'.-r Karl Mnoiws (15th ecntun-1 to this 
day a iKijiuinr book in Pcnmark. The legend pmet rated ca-duanl 
mto Hnngaiy and Rolicmia : while in ihcw.n Roland aio-ars in 
tiw \\ yKU Mom-jinn ami the Inh-s of Ireland. M. Van, inns has 
piiWHlied i Hemi-h fragments of the Roncesvalles ston- : and tW 
winch bcloug to the lath mid the 14th eviiturv. me banal on the 
CAansm, in the 10th century the sum- legend ein tihted throu<’h- 
Cm l xtno ), w °J"‘ nf V w W»lm Wks or the dm-. 

I.' 1 ! 11 ' ,3 ‘ , i. c r"‘ ttt - v tl V’ h V l,u ' U f-«bnla> ktrimmm."of whii’h 
£ r'i r ? Wo "AWi may. o„ one t,v,o. 

thesis, have hern the sources whence the t Veudo-Tu, pin drew i,is 
materials gave way to n new and more patriotic legend, j„ which 

iwmwrT Ji , ~ s ,Ilt; ,Mdi "k 1’1-w: but three centuries 
later (I.i2S) Nicolas di Piammitc revived fin- purer I-’nnkisli trail; 
lion in the still popular Karl,, M„„ vo 1 nM 1 r ’ UlKl>1 ' ,Wl,N 

It ts, however, on the literatnre'of lt.alv that the Roland lfcend 
has exemsed its widest tnfliiener. Her.- the soims, chanted hr tho 
early french jongleurs, towards the end or the 1- h n, 
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Roland seems to be the 12th-century statue in the church of Sail 
Zeno at Verona. 1 2 The .whole history of Roncesvnlles is blazoned 
in tlio 13th-century window in Chartres cathedral. 3 A similar 
window existed formerly in the abbey church of St Denis. M. 
Vctanlt (Hist, de Ch., p. 496) has also figured a Carolingian coin 
which hears the names of both Roland and Charles. The so-called 
Roland statues of Germany are most probably symbolical of the 
judicial and other rights once possessed by the people of those 
towns where they are to be found. In some cases at least the 
name seems to have been transferred to what were original^ meant 
to bo representations of the first Otlios (10th century). The earliest 
known allusion to a “ statua Rolandi ” under this name occurs in 
a privilegium granted by Heniy V. to the town of Bremen (1111). 
The word “ Rolandssaulc ” is perhaps a piece of folk-etymology 
for an earlier “ Rothland-sanle " or rcd-land-pillar, i.e., the before- 
nicntioned figure or pillar, which signified 'that the state in which 
it stood had' the power of life and death, — in other woids, was a 
Blutgerichtstattc. Grimm suspects a connexion between the Roland 
statues and those old Teutonic pillars of which the Irmiusul de- 
stroyed by Charlemagne is the best-known example. 3 These Roland 
statues arc sometimes in the open air, as at Bremen and Magdeburg ; 
or against the town-house, as at Halbcrstadt ; or in the church, 
as formerly at Gottingen. Sometimes they ride on horseback, as 
at Haldensleben near Magdeburg ; but more generally they are to 
bo found standing upright. -They always bear a sword in their 
right hand and very frequently, a shield in their left. They are 
usually armoured, as at Magdeburg, hut are occasionally dressed in 
more peaceful robes, as at Halle (on the Saale), or both cloaked and 
armoured, as at "Wedcl in Holstein and at Bremen. Sometimes they 
arc crowned, as at AVedcl and Nordhauscn. The heads of the statues 
differ extremely, — being long-bearded at Erfurt, short-bearded at 
"Wedel, and absolutely smooth-faced -at TJremen. At Brandenhiirg 
the. Roland was ornamented with silver and perhaps with gold. 
Tile statues are often of colossal height, that of Bclgcrn (Merseburg) 
being over 9 ells high, exclusive of its pedestal! Perhaps the 
most famous Roland pillar still remaining is that of Bremen. 

For further infoimatiou on this subject see Leibnitz, Annates Imperii, l. 478, 
<te. : the" treatises of Grypliiander (ed. 1666) Eggelingins (1700), B. Carpzov 
fl742), J. IT. Hartmann (1735), and Nicholas Meyer, De 11 "icblldis (1730); and 
Zocpti's-cxhanstive account in vol. iiL of his Alterthitmer tics deutsdicn Itelchs. 
For the Roland legend generally consult Leon Gautier’s Iipopces Francises, 
iii., and Chanson de Boland, edd. 1870 and 1881. Besides these, see the various 
romances of the Charlemagne cycle edited for the scries of Anciens Fo&tcs de 
France, the various volumes of Romania, and the late editions of the several 

J 'Oeins alluded to in the foregoing article. For the relationship of the Roland 
egcud to the Italian poets see the works of P. Rajnn. (T. A. A.) 

ROLLER, a very beautiful bird so called from its way 
of occasionally rolling or turning over in its flight, 4 some- 
what -after tlie fashion of a Tumbler-Pigeon. It is the 
Coracias gamthts of ornithology, and is widely though' not 
very numerously spread over Europe and Western Asia in 
summer, breeding so far to the northward as the middle 
of Sweden, but retiring to ivinter in Africa. It occurs 
almost every year in some part or other of jfchc British 
Islands, from Cornwall to the Shetlands, while it has 
visited Ireland several times, and is even recorded from St. 
Kilda. But it is only as a wanderer that it comes hither, 
since there is no evidence of its having ever attempted to 
breed in Great Britain ; and indeed its conspicuous appear- 
ance — for it is nearly as big as a Daw and very brightly 
coloured — would forbid its being ever allowed to escape 
tlie gun of the always ready murderers of stray birds. 
Except the back, scapulars, and tertials, which are bright 
reddish-brown, tlie plumage of both sexes is almost entirely 
blue — of various shades, from pale turquoise to dark ultra- 
marine — tinted in parts with green. The bird seems to be 
purely insectivorous. The genus Coracias, for a long while 
placed by systematists among the Grows, has really no 
affinity whatever to them, and is now propevly considered to 
belong to the heterogeneous group of Birds in this work 
called Picaritm (Ornithology, vol. xviii. p. 41), in which 

1 Figured in Gautier’s Chanson, ed. 1881, p. 38. 

2 Figured iu Vitault's Hist, dc Charlemagne, pp. 74, 545. 

8 Poeta Saxo, ap. Jafle, 64-68 ; see Grimm’s Tcul. Myth. (Stally- 
brass), i. 119. 

4 Gesner iu 1555 said that the bird was thus called, and for this 
reason, near Strasburg, but the name seems not to be generally used 
in Germany, where tlie bird is commonly called Hake, apparently from 
its harsh note. The French have kept the name Itollicr. It is a 
curious fact that the Roller, notwithstanding its occurrence in tlie 
Levant, cannot be identified with any species mentionrd by Aristotle, 
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it forms the type of the Family Coraciidtc; and its alliance 
to the Bee-eaters, Meropidx, and Iving-fishers (vol. xiv. p, 
81), Alcedinidx , is very evident. Some eight other species 
of the genus have been recognized, one of which, C. leuro- 
ccphahts or C. ahyssimis, is said to have occurred in Scotland. 
India has two species, C. indicas and C. affhiis, of which 
thousands upon thousands are annually destroyed to supply 
the demand for gaudy feathers to bedizen ladies’ dresses. 
One species, C. temmincl'i, seems to be peculiar to Celebes 
and the neighbouring islands, but otherwise the rest arc 
natives of the Ethiopian or Indian Regions. Allied to 
Coracias is the genus Eurystomvs with some half dozen 
species, of similar distribution, but one of them, E. paci fiats, 
has a wider range, for it inhabits Australia and reaches 
Tasmania. Madagascar has four or five very remarkable 
forms which have often been considered to belong to tlie 
Family Goraciidt c ; and, according to Professor A. Milne- 
Edwards, no doubt should exist on that point. Yet if any 
may be entertained it is in regard to one of them, Lcpto- 
somus discolor, which on account of its zygodactylons feet 
some authorities place among the Cwididx, while others 
have considered it the type of a distinct Family Lcpto- 
somatidec. The genera Erarhyptcracias and Atelornis pre- 
sent fewer structural differences from the Rollers, and 
perhaps may be rightly placed with them ; but the species 
of the latter have long tarsi, and arc believed to be of 
terrestrial habit, which Rollers generally certainly are not. 
These very curious and in some respects very interesting 
forms, which are peculiar to Madagascar, are admirably 
described and illustrated by a series of twenty plates in 
tlie great work of MM. Grandidicr and A. Milnc-Edwards 
on that island ( Oiseaux , pp. 223-250), while the whole 
Family Cordciidx is the subject of a monograph by Mr 
Dresser, as a companion volume to his monograph on the 
Meropidx. (a. X.) 

ROLLER MILL. See Flour, vol. ix. pp. 343, 346. 

ROLLIN, Charles (1661-1741), was born at Paris on 
30th January 1661. He was the son of a tradesman, but 
distinguished himself at school, and at the age of twenty- 
two was made a master in the College du Plessis. He 
was successively promoted to various other posts of the 
same kind. In 1694 he was rector of the university of 
Paris. He held that post for two years instead of one, 
and Was then appointed principal of the College de Beau- 
vais. . He was of Jansenist principles, and in the later 
years of his life was for this cause deprived of his appoint- 
ments’and disqualified for the rectorship, to which in 1719 
he had been re-elected. It is said that the same reason 
prevented his election to the French Academy, though he 
was a.member of the Academy of Inscriptions. He was 
concerned in the affair of the deacon Paris, and shortly 
before his death (14th December 1741) protested publicly 
against the acceptance of the bull Unigenitus. 

Rollin's literary work dates cliielly from the later years of his 
-life, when he had been forbidden to teach. His once famous 
Ancient History (Paris, 1730-38) anil the lc«s generally read Homan 
History which followed it were avowed compilations, and cmiipfla- 
tions which were not only far from critical but even somewhat in- 
accurate.’ But they have had the merit not merely of instructing 
but of interesting generation after generation almost to tlio pic- 
sent day. A more original and really impoitant work, .though le^s 
generally known out of France, was his Traili drs Eludes (Paris, 
1726-31). It contains a summary of what was even then a reformed 
and innovating system of education, including a more frcqncnt and 
extensive use of the vulgar tongue and discarding the rnediteval 
traditions that had lingered in France. It had very considerable 
influence. Rollin’s style is good and his personal character was 
irreproachable. 

ROLLING MILL. See Iron, vol. xiii. p. 328 sq. 

ROLLO, Rolf, or Ron, Scandinavian rover, born c, 
860, died 932. He made himself independent of Harold 
of Norway, visited Scotland, England, and Flanders in 
pirating expeditions, and about 912 established himself 
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on the Seine and laid the fouudaiion of the duchy of 
Xop.jmDY (see voL xvii. p. 530). 

ROLLOCK, Robeet (1555-1599), the first principal of 
the university of Edinburgh, ivas the son of Davjd Bollock 
of Povris near Stirling, and was born in 1555. He received 
his early education at the school of Stirling from Thomas 
Buchanan, a nephew of George Buchanan, and after 
graduating at St Andrews became regent of philosophy 
there in 1580. In 1583 he was appointed by the Edin- 
burgh town council sole ‘'regent” of the “town’s college” 
(“Academia Jacobi Sexti and three years later he 
received from the same source the title of “principal or 
first master/’ and also, with consent of the presbytery, 
professor of theology. From 1587 he also preached 
regularly to large audiences every Sunday morning at 7 
A.M., and ultimately, yielding to urgent entreaties, he 
accepted “the full burden of one of the eight ministers of 
the city.” He took a prominent part in the somewhat 
troubled cbnrch politics of the day, and distinguished 
himself among Lis compeers by gentleness and tact, as 
well as ability. In 1593 he was appointed, along with 
some others, by parliament to confer with the popish lords, 
and in 1597 it was through his mediation with the kin" 
that the ministers of Edinburgh, banished in consequence 
of a “tumult” in December 15DG, were permitted to 
return. F or his eminent services he was chosen moderator 
of the General Assembly held at Dundee in May 1597 
His death took place at Edinburgh on Sth February 159o! 

Rollock published in Latin a commentary On the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (l.»90), a similar stork On Daniel (1581), a logical 
Amlymof the EpistU fo the Damans (1594), Questions and Answers 
ffoa ([ 3 W’ a taatise On Efedunl Callin', (15371, 
aml aroraentancson Thcssalonians^iS), fifteen selected kalms 

iwn'c™ tb ° G<>Spel of- £ l / ohn ( lm h Soon after his death 
eleven Sermons irc-re published from notes taken hr his students 
ami h isSelcet ITorks by the Wodrott Socfcty in isl ' 
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j Viet. c. 77 and 39 and 10 Viet. c. f>9 lie now always sits 
! with the lords justices in the Court of Appeal, whoso 
j decisions can lw questioned only in the House of 3, only, 
j The master of the rolls was formerly eligible to a scat in 
the House of Commons, — a privilege enjoyed by no other 
member of the judicial bench ; but he was deprived of it 
by the Supreme Court of Judicature Act of 1873 (36 and 
37 Viet. c. 66), which provides that all judges of the High 
Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal shall ho incap- 
able of being elected to or sitting in the House of Com- 
mons. The master of the rolls is always sworn of the privy 
council. 

ROMAS CATHOLIC CHURCH, the name generally 
given to that very numerous body of Christians who ac- 
knowledge the pope, or bishop of Rome, ns head of their 
church. This name also signifies that the Roman Catholic 
Church is “Roman in its centre and catholic in its circum- 
ference.” The number of Catholics throughout the world 
is variously estimated, some statisticians placing it ns low 
ns 152,000,000, others at 213,518,000, and others at 
218,000,000. The author of the Katholinrhrr J/iwV 
Adas (Rev. O. Werner, S.J.), largelv furnished with 1’ro- 
paganda returns, distributes them as follows in Europe 
150,684,050; in Asia, 8,311,800: in Africa, 2,656.205; 
in both Americas, 51,422,566; in Australia and adjacent 
islands, 443,442; total, 213,518,063. lint he considers 
that this calculation gives less than the whole number of 
Catholics throughout the world, nnd ndd« nearly a million 
more, making the total 214,370,000. Dr Hugo Franz 
BracncIIi, sujterior of the Austrian Statistical Department, 
m I?, e Mm fen Evro/m’n for 1884, gives the number of 
Catholics in Europe as 155,900,000, distributed mainly 
as follows 
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§91. From tlie end of the 1 3tli century it was the ordi- 
nary custom to choose the pojje from the bishops; and 
from 1592 to 1775 only three were elected who had not 
been bishops previously. Clement XIV., Pius V., and 
Gregory XVI. were simple priests when elected to the 
papacy. The cardinals, to whom the election of the pontiff 
is reserved, generally select one of their own body for this 
important position. The privilege of consecrating the 
pope is reserved to the cardinal bishop of Ostia. From 
the moment of election the pope may perform all acts 
appertaining to his jurisdiction, such as granting indul- 
gences, issuing censures, giving dispensations, canonizing 
saints, instituting bishops, creating cardinals, and suchlike. 
The powers inherent in the priesthood and episcopate, 
such as the remission of sins, the administration of the 
sacraments of confirmation, holy orders, «tc., he cannot 
exercise unless he be ordained and consecrated. Hence 
the office of sovereign pontiff is a dignity not of order but 
of jurisdiction. His pronouncements are regarded ns in- 
fallible when he defines a doctrine regarding faith and 
morals to be held by the whole church. 

The office of pope is elective (sec Conclave), and lasts 
during the life of the occupant, although he may renounce 
his dignity. When the election has taken place the fact 
is made known by the cardinal dean. Many ceremonies 
follow, such as coronation and taking possession of the 
cathedral church of Home, St John Laternn. This latter 
ceremony is not strictly necessmy, for after his coronation 
the pope enjoys the papal power in all its plenitude ; but 
its object is his enthronizntion as bishop of the city and 
diocese of Home and patriarch of the IVest. The cardinals 
are the princes and senators of the church, counsellors of 
the pontiff, co-operators with him, and vicars in the func- 
tions of the pontificate (see Cardinal). To Pope Evaris- 
tus, fifth successor of St Peter, is attributed the creation 
of the first titles or parishes of Home, the occupants of 
which were afterwards known as cardinals. At the begin- 
ning of the 3d century twenty-five of these titles existed. 
In the course of time they were increased to fifty and after- 
wards to seventy. In the Gcrarchia Cattolica the titles arc 
thus divided : suburban sees (cardinal bishops), 6 ; titular 
churches (cardinal priests), 52 j and diaconatcs (cardinal 
deacons), 16 ; making a total of 74. The cardinalate, in 
the sense at present attached to it, is different from what 
it was in earlier ages, being now the highest dignity after 
the papacy. The greater part of the administration of the 
church — the chief subject of this article — is directed by 
the cardinals who are members of congregations, which 
correspond, in a certain measure, to the political ministries 
in modem states. These congregations arc established in 
Rome by the sovereign pontiff, and their objects are to 
inquire into, discuss, and decide the important affairs of 
the whole church and of the temporal dominions of the 
holy see. The cardinals are assisted by consultors or 
prelates, by distinguished ecclesiastics secular and regular, 
and by other officials appointed by the pope. 

The head of every congregation is a cardinal prefect, 
though some congregations have the pope as prefect, e.g., 
the holy office, the apostolic visit, and the consistory. 
The secretary is ordinarily a prelate; in the holy office 
lie is a cardinal. The acts, decrees, rescripts, and letters 
issued in the name of a congregation are subscribed gener- 
ally by the prefect, and always by the secretary. These 
two officials chiefly regulate the affairs of the congregation 
and submit to the pope, at periodical audiences, the matters 
which require his approval. The following are the more 
important congregations: — inquisition, consistorial, apo- 
stolic visit, bishops and regulars, council, residence of 
bishops, state of regulars, ecclesiastical immunities, propa- 
ganda fide, propaganda fide for Oriental affairs, commission 


for correction of books of the Oriental Church, index, 
sacred rites, ceremonial, regular discipline, indulgences and 
relics, examination of bishops, fabbnea of St Peter’s, extra- 
ordinary ecclesiastical affairs and studies. The congrega- 
tion of the Holy Roman Inquisition or Holy Office (see In- 
quisition) occupies the first place in regard to the quality 
of- the matters of which it treats, as well as from its an- 
tiquity. Its object is the extirpation of heresies. It was 
formally established by Innocent III. (119S-1216), on the 
suggestion of St Dominic. The following class of cases 
falls within its judgment : — crimes of heresy and heretical 
blasphemy, simultaneous polygamy, robbery of the sacred 
particles accompanied by irisult offered to the same, soli- 
citations ad turpia with abuse of sacramental confession, 
affected sanctity, contempt of sacred images, divination 
and sorcery, retention and reading of heretical books, <tc. 
This congregation also proceeds against any one who, 
having been baptized, returns to paganism ; against any- 
one who celebrates mass or hears confessions, not being a 
priest ; against false witnesses who depose in causes of 
faith, ifcc. Its authority extends, in matters of faith, over 
every person of whatsoever grade, condition, or dignity', 
whether bishops, magistrates, or communities, and no local 
or personal privilege exempts from its jurisdiction. 
Bishops, according to the council of Trent, being subject 
to the pope only-, the Inquisition may institute inquiries, 
but may not pronounce sentence, this being reserved to 
the pontiff. Consistorial, instituted by- Sixtus V., 1587, 
considers and judges on matters appertaining to the erec- 
tion of new metropolitan or cathedral churches, or their 
limits ; instances of bishops who desire to resign their 
churches ; matters relating to chapters and the confirma- 
tion or exclusion of subjects elected by them to metro- 
politan, episcojial, or monastic dignities ; the examination 
of coadjutors; presentations or nominations of bishops 
made by sovereign princes and republics; concession of 
rights to the pallium ; retention of dignities and major 
benefices incompatible with episcopal rights, and suchlike. 
The Apostolic Visit insists on the observance of that decree 
of the council of Trent which enjoins, as a duty, that 
every bishop shall visit in person or by means of a dele- 
gate the churches, pious institutions, ifcc., in his diocese. 
Bishops and Regulars : this congregation lias to do chiefly 
with the government of monasteries and with complaints 
from the inmates of these against bishops. It examines 
new institutions and -their constitution ; the founding of 
new monasteries for both sexes, and the removal of sub- 
jects from one monastery- to another ; questions regarding 
the alienation of the ecclesiastical pi-operty- of regulars; 
differences between ordinaries, parish priests, and regulars ; 
and a variety- of questions of a similar nature. The 
Council : the fathers of the council of Trent, anticipating 
that doubts might arise concerning the interpretation of 
the doctrines and decrees published therein, besought 
Fius IV. to provide in the most fitting manner for such 
contingencies. This the pontiff did in approving and 
solemnly- confirming the council in the bull Benedictus 
Detts (1563), interdicting, under severe penalties, any 
person whatsoever, secular or ecclesiastic, from publishing 
commentaries, glosses, itc., or any- interpretation whatso- 
ever, upon the decrees of the council of Trent, it being 
enacted that all controversies, questions, and doubts 
should be submitted to the congregation of the council. 
The object of this congregation, therefore, is the interpret- 
ation of these doctrines and decrees. The congregation 
of Residence of Bishops may- be considered as auxiliary- to _ 
that of the council. It treats of the questions which con- 
cern the bishops’ obligation to reside in their own dioceses, 
— a most important matter treated of in the council of 
Trent. Even in 1352 Innocent VI. ordered, under pain 
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be prohibited or corrected. The congregation of .SWoW \ it? members throughout ihe world. 5’riv.-!- of religions 
Elites was instituted by Sixtus V. in 15S7, in order that ! orders exercl-e like function?, rave those properly parochial, 
in all the churches of Rome and the world, and in the j The Oriental churches in communion with the holy sit', 
pontifical chapel, in masses, divine offices, and everything 1 holding the same belief nnd the .-ante principle of authority 
else regarding divine worship, the ancient ceremonies may : ns the Latin Church, have their own special rites disriplinf', 
be rigorously followed : that if any primitive rite have < and liturgical language. These aw chWtly the Greek, 
fallen into disnse it maybe restored to its ancient splendour : Mekliite, finlgarian, Ruthenian, Mnronitc. Syro-ChaHaif, 
or reformed; that the pontificals, rituals, ceremonials, and : Optic, Armenian, and Roumanian riu =. The Grech Ori- 
all books of sacred rites may be emended and renewed ; j ental rite is admitted by the pure Greeks, the Slavs {in 

the ,Slav -language), the Mclchites of Syria {in Arabic), 


and that the divine offices of the saints may be examined. 
Particular attention h likewise given, by this congregation 


the Roumanian? {in tin* Roumanian tongue), and the 


to all things concerning the canonization of saints, the J Georgians (in their own language!. The Georgian Greek 


celebration of their feasts, so that all may he done in an • 
orderly manner, correctly, and according to the traditions 
of the fathers. Hence this congregation decides contro- 
v«sies on all these and on cognate matters. Its most 
serious work consists in processes for the beatification and 
canonization of the servants of God, the honours paid to 

4nifi4a the. ... tit _ . * . L 


rite has no hierarchy, and many Georgians in Russia have 
po??ed to the I.atin or Armenian rite?. The Greek and 
.Slav languages are approved by the church as ritual lan- 
guages ; Arabic is only tolerated. 


Gferh; t it Conn: i.’it&rw. — Tim?'- are found at pie.-'nt in Constant!* 
nop.k, in the roisumj of Malenra in Thrace. and coiwi"! of about 

tivtf t .. t .S . > . . . . . ■ 



con 

bv 


prac 

l/.ivc follow >d tin' Latin rite, sn*l tbc-! 
it a hundred prie-t-. The ttusx of St 
Greeks ten times a year, — n:t the three 


fktf lit* ILe*.. • ,« wyuiiw UIUI., t.v* | . m . „ , ' • *--** HH« "* »» Wil, 1>;| «nv Hll»V 

cep. by uceaee o t the congregation, ao one can proceed to V ph > °r PS 5 ^ 33 ' \ }k ¥l'hmy, E»t«, Holv Thuwdav, the 
- act of canonization, beatiin, brSSfcS 1 *** * 


mass and gave it the 
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form which lias existed down to tlio present time amongst all the 
Orientals who follow the Greek rite. 

Mclchites . — The Mclchites (see Met.ciiites) have the Greek rite 
in the Arab language. They are found scattered throughout Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, and have one patriarch and ten bishops 
ruling over from 70,000 to 80,000 souls. Their clergy are, for the 
most part, regular, following the rule of St Basil, and are divided 
into three congregations, — that of San Salvatore nenr Saida (Sidon) 
in Lebanon, with about 300 persons who mostly have the care of 
souls ; the second, of St John the Baptist, is at Scieur in Lebanon, 
with thirty members ; and the third is the congregation of Aleppo, 
at St George in Lebanon, with forty members between priests and 
brothers. A small group of secular clergy is attached to the patri- 
archate. Besidos these there are about forty secular married priests 
throughout the dioceses. The patriarchal residence is Damascus, 
which has two bishops'- vicars, — one in Damascus, the other in 
Egypt. The ten dioceses arc Tyre, Ilauran, Saida or Sidon, 
Ptolemais, Beyrout, Zaklc, Baalbcc, Emcssa, Aleppo, and Tripoli. 
Thus there are twelve bishops in all. 

Bulgarians . — The United Bulgarians have the same Greek rite, 
with the mass in the Slav language. Tlicir origin dates from 
1860, when many prelates and people passed over to the Catholic 
Church. At present (1885) their numbers are somewhat diminished, 
amounting to about 9000 souls. They have one archbishop, who 
resides in Constantinople, a vicar-apostolic for Thrace, who resides 
in Adrianople, and another vicar -apostolic for Macedonia, who 
resides in Salonica. The Turkish Government officially recognizes 
them as Catholics. They are spread amongst the villages in Turkey 
and especially in Macedonia. Besides these there are in the diocese 
of Philippopolis about 15,000 Bulgarian Catholics who have em- 
braced the Latin rite. These are administered by a vicar-apostolic 
of the order of Capuchins. 

lluthcnians . — The Ruthenians attribute their conversion to Chris- 
tianity to St Methodius (800) and his brother St Cyril. The 
Euthcnian rite is Greek in the vicinity of Greece and Latin in tlio 
countries of western Europe. The Slav is the language used in both 
rites. The Rutlieninns are numerous in eastern and western 
Galicia, in Poland, and in Hungary. In Russia they have two 
dioceses. In Galicia they number about 2,600,000 with 2000 
priests ; in Hung ivy the two dioceses of Eperics and Munknes 
count half a million of Catholics. In Galicia they have one metro- 
politan (Lemberg) and two bishops, in Hungary two bishops, and 
in Crisio one, witli about 200 priests in those three dioceses. Tlioy 
liavo a Greek Rutlienian college at Rome and another in Vienna. 

Maronilcs . — The greater number of tlio Maronites (q.v.) are in 
Lebanon, where the patriarch resides ; others arc in Syria, in Egypt, 
and in Cyprus. The patriarchal title is Antioch ; the archbishops 
are those of Aleppo, Archis, Borito, Damascus, Tjwe and Sidon, and 
Tripoli ; the bishops of Cyprus, Heliopolis, and Gibail and Boti i. 
The Maronites of Alexandria are administered by a procurator of 
the patriarch. The population of these dioceses is nearly 400,000. 
The number of regular priests is about 1200, of secular priests about 
600. In Mount Lebanon there are seventy-five convents of men and 
women. Five colleges or seminaries depend upon the patriarch and 
four others on the archbishops. In these seminaries the clerics 
learn Arabic, Syriac, Latin, French, and Italian. The language 
used in the mass and in tlio offices of the church is Syriac, that 
spoken by the people is Arabic. 

Sgro- Chaldeans . — The Oriental Syrians are called, ecclesiastically, 
Chaldeans. This name comprises, not only tlio inhabitants of 
Chaldea, hut also those of Assyria, Mesopotamia, and a part of 
Persia. To distinguish tliom from those having other rites equally 
Syrian, they ivere exclusively termed Chaldeans by Pope Eugenius 
IV. (1431-1447). Previous to the council of Florence (1438) tlioy 
were called Orientals or Syro-Orientnls. The Catholic Chaldeans 
have a patriarch who for a long period has had liis residence at 
Mosul (Mesopotamia), and lias the title of patriarch of Babylonia 
with archiepiscopal jurisdiction over the city of Baghdad. There 
are five archdioceses— Amida or Diarbckir in Mesopotamia, Seert 
in Assyria, Salmas and Adorbigaha in Persia, Kerkuk (Carclia) hi 
Farthic Assyria, and Amadia in Kurdistan. Tlio dioceses are 
Mardin and Gezira in Mesopotamia, Zaku in Assyria- Media, Sena 
in Persia, Bnssorah on the Persian Gulf, and Acri and Zebari in 
the mountains of Kurdistan. The number of secular clergy in the 
patriarchate, archdioceses, and dioceses approximates 200. There 
is a congregation of Antonian monks, having tlio title of S. Hor- 
misdas, who have an abbot-general, fivo houses or convents, forty 
priests, and a hundred monks. The other religious houses bear 
the names of Mother of God, St George, St Abraham, and St James. 
The largest number of Catholics is in the diocese of Mosul with 
Baghdad, 25,000. In all there are over 90,000 Catholics. Tlio 
language of the mass and church office is Syro-Chaldaic. 

Copts . — The Coptic rite prevails throughout all Egypt Atone 
time there was a liturgy of Lower and another of Upper Egypt In 
the former the Memphitic dialect was in use and the Theban dialect 
in the latter. But as tlio patriarchs of Alexandria were Greeks they, 
followed by several churches in Egypt, changed the liturgy into tlio 


Greek language ; and after the schism in the 5th century the liturgy 
became Coptic, as tlie patriarchs were Copts. There are three 
liturgies in use at present — that of St 'Basil, that of St Gregory" 
Nazianzen, and that of St Mark, rearranged by St Cyril of- Alex- 
andria. The Theban dialect is no longer used ; but tlie Mempliitio 
still prevails, and in it the offices of the church are recited. The 
Catholic population is only about 6000, with twenty-two priests, 
one bishop, and a viear-apostolic, whose residence is at Cairo. 

Armenians . — The Armenians (see Armenian Church) regard 
St Gregory tlie Illuminator as tlieir apostle. Pope Benedict XIV, 
instituted the patriarchate of Cilicia in 1742, and Pius VIII. in 
1830 instituted the Armenian Catholic primacy in Constantinople. 
In 1867 Pius IX. united Cilicia with the primacy of Constantinople, 
so that the patriarch now bears the title of Cilicia and lias his 
residence in Constantinople. Turkey, Russia, Asia Minor, Armenia 
(Greater and Lesser), Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt have Armenian 
Catholics, who altogether number 100,000 at the present time (1885). 
There are ten archbishops and bishops and over 350 priests. They 
also possess religions orders, tlie Mecliitaiists of Venice and of 
Vienna, and have an Aimenian college at Borne and an Armenian 
seminary at Bzommnr in Mount Lebanon. The liturgical language 
is literary Armenian, and they have a special rite and liturgy. Tlio 
people speak vulgar Annenian and Turkish. There is an institute 
of Annenian sisteis of tlio Immaculate Conception at Constantinople 
to attend to the education of young girls, especially those newly 
converted. 

Roumanians .^ — As early as the council of Florence the Roumanian 
metropolitan of Moldavia subscribed the decree of union ; hut the 
time had not yet come for an actual union with Rome. In 1700, 
under the metropolitan Theophilus and his successor Athanasius I., 
the great national synod of Alba Julia (Fognras) was held, in which 
the bishop, the archpriests, and all the clergy of the Roumanian 
Church of Transylvania “freely and spontaneously by the impulse 
of God” concluded a union with the Roman Catholic Chnrcli. This 
declaration was signed by the metropolitan, by fifty-four archpriests 
(protopapas), and by 1561 priests. Historians say that 200,000 
families were united to Rome on that day. Some afterwards again 
fell away, but there is at present a great movement prevailing 
amongst these towards union. Tlio United Catholics are chiefly in 
Transylvania and Hungary and number about a million and a half, 
with from 1500 to 1600 priests. In 1854 Pius IX. erected into an 
ecclesiastical province the United Roumanian Church with an arch- 
bishopric, Alba Julia (Fogaras), and three bishoprics. To the diocese 
of'Grosswardein in Hungary was added that of Lugos in the Banat 
and that of Armenopolis (Sainos-Ujvar), which constitute a flourish- 
ing ecclesiastical province. For the education of the clergy four 
places for students were given by Pius IX. in the Greek college at 
Rome, and they have sixteen places in the central seminary of 
Budapest. They have two seminaries, one in the metropolitan 
diocese with fifty and another at Armenopolis with sixty students. 
In the diocese 'of Armenopolis the number of souls is 647,666, with 
486 parishes and a monastery. In the archdiocese of Alba Julia 
the number is 361,000, witli 729 parishes and 706 priests. At 
Grosswardein and Lugos the number of Catholics is less. The rito 
in uso is the Greek, but the language is the Eoumanian. This is 
the only rite which employs the vulgar tongue. (P, L. C.) 

English Laiv relating to Roman Catholics. 

The history of tlie old penal laws against Homan 
Catholics in the United Kingdom lias been sketched in the 
articles England and Ireland . 1 The principal English 
Acts directed against “ popish recusants ” 2 will be found 
in the list given in the Acts repealing them (7 and 8 Viet, 
c. 102 j 9 and 10 Viet. c. 59). The principal Scottish 
Act was 1700, c. 3 ; the principal Irish Act, 2 Anne c. 3. 
Numerous decisions illustrating the practical operation of 
tlie old law in Ireland are collected in Howard’s Cases on 
the Popery Laws, 1775. The Homan Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, 1829 (10 Geo. IV. c. 7). although it gave Homan 
Catholic citizens in the main complete civil and religious 
liberty, at the same time left them under certain disabilities, 
trifling in comparison with those under which they laboured 
before 1829. Nor did the Act affect in any way the long 
series of old statutes directed against the assumption of 
authority by the Homan see in England. The earliest of 
these which is still law is the Statute of Provisors of 1351 
(25 Edw. HI. st. 4). Most of what has been already stated 

1 See also Stephen’s History of the Criminal Zaio, vol. ii, p. 483 j 
Anstey, The Law affecting Roman Catholics, 1842. 

5 A recusant signified a person who refused to duly attendliis parish 
churcfi. 
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Koman Catholic schools, places of worship and education, 
SSuitH and the property held thermnth £**«■ 
laws nmilvinK to Protestant nonconformists. The loiera 
tion Act does not apply to Rornn fotWhe, ^tjeg^- 
tion of a similar kind, especially the Relief Act of It J1 
f31 Geo. Iff. c. 22), exempts the priest from parochial 
offices, such as those of churchwarden and constable, and 
from serving in the militia or on a jury, and enables all 
Roman Catholics scrupling the oaths of office to exercise 
the office of churchwarden and some other offices by de- 
puty. The priest is, unlike the nonconformist minister, 
rewarded as being in holy orders. He oannot, therefore, 
j,it in the House of Commons, but tliero is nothing to pre- 
vent a peer who is a priest from sitting and voting in the 
House of Lords. If a priest becomes a convert to the 
Church of England he need not be re -ordained. The 
remaining law affecting Soman Catholics may be classed 

under the following five heads. 

i n Ojftcc. There arc certain offices still closed to Homan Catholics. 
Hy the Act of Settlement a Papist or the husband or wife o' a 
Papist cannot I* kin" or queen. The Aet of 1829 provides that 
untiring therein contained is to enable a Roman Catholic to bold 
the allicc of guardian and justice of the United Kingdom, or of 
regent of the United Kingdom •, of lord chancellor, lord keeper, 
oAonl coimmssionor of tits great seal of Great Britain or ItcImkI 
«c fowl li&utmnt of. Ireland ; of Uigli commissioner to tlic General 
Assembly of the Cluircli of Scotland, or of any office in the Church 
of England or Scotland, the ecclesiastical courts, cathedral founda- 
tions, anil certain colleges. The disability in the case of the lord 
chancellor or Ireland was removed by statute in 1867, with neces- 
sary limitations as to ecclesiastical patronage, and the office has 
been held twico since that date by tho late Lord O'Bngan. The 
Aet of 1829 preserved the liability of Roman Catholics to take cer- 
tain oaths o! office, but these have been modified by h tor legisla- 
tion (see 29 and 30 Viet c. 19 ; 30 and 31 Viet c. 7S ; 31 and 32 
Viet. e. “2b Legislation lias been iu the direction of omitting 
words which might lie supposed to give offence to Ronum Catholics. 
(2) Title. The Act of 1829 forbids the assumption by any petsou, 
other than the person authorized bylaw, of the name, style, or title 
of an archbishop, bishop, or dean of the Church of England. The 
Kciiesiaslical Titles Act, J85!, went further and forbade tho as- 
sumption by an unauthorized person of a title from any place in 
the United Kingdom, whether or not such place were tho seat of 
an archbishopric, bishopric, or deanery. This Act was, however, 
repealed in 1867, but the provisions of the Act of 1829 are still in 
force. (3) JkligloM Orders. It was enacted by tlic Act of 2529 that 
•‘every Jesuit and every member of any other religious order, coni- 
infinity, or society of the Church of Rome bound by monastic or 
religious vows" was, within six months after the commencement 
of tlic Act, to deliver to the clerk of the peace of the county in 
which lie should reside a notice or statement in the form given 
to the schedule to the Act, and that ever} - Jesuit or member 
of Midi religions order coming into tho realm after the commence- 
meat of the Act should he guilty of a misdemeanour and should be 
baiiMicd from the United Kingdom for life (with an exception iu 


favour of natural-bom subjects duly registered). A secretary of 
state, being a Protestant, was i empowered to grant licences to 
TesuV Ac?, to come into the United Kingdom and remain there 
for 1 wriod not exceeding six months. An accent of these, 
lbences was to he laid annually before parliament. The admission 
of any person as a regular ecclesiastic. % any aucli Jesuit, ix., was 
made a. misdemeanour, and tho person so admitted, was to be bin- 
Shod for life. Nothing in the Act was to extend to religious orders 
of females. Those provisions exist inpmt only, and have, it is 
believed, never been put into force. (4) Suvcrstitioiu Uses. Gifts to 
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the court in the particular case. . The Act of -3 Hen. \ III. c. 10 
makes void any assurance of lands to the use (to have obits per- 
vetaaUor the continual service of a priest for ever or for threescore or 
fourscore years. The Act of 1 Ediv. VI. o. 14 (specially directed to 
the suppression of chantries) vests in the crown all money paid by 
corporations and all lands appointed to the finding or maintenance 
of any priest or any anniversary or obit or other like thing, ov of 
any limit or lamp in any church or chapel maintained within five 
years Before 3547. The Act may still he of value in the construc- 
tion of old grants, and in affording examples of ivliat tlic legislature 
regarded as superstitious uses. Gifts which the courts have held 
void on the analogy of those mentioned in the Acts of Henry A ill. 
and Edward VI. arc a devise for the good of tho soul of the testator, 
a bequest to certain Roman Catholic prieBts that the testator may 
have the benefit of their prayers and masses, a bequest in trust to 
apply a fund to oireulnte a booh teaching the supremacy of the 
iiope in matters of faith, a bequest to maintain a inper for evermore 
before the image of Oar Lady. The court may compel discovery of 
a secret trust for superstitious uses. Since 2 and. 3 1ViIL Iv, c. 
115 gifts for the propagation of the Roman Catholic faith are not 
void as made to superstitious uses. It should be noticed that tho 
doctrine of superstitious uses is not confined to the Roman Catholic 
religion, though the question has generally arisen in tho case of 
gifts mado by persons of that religion. The Roman Catholic 
Charities Act, 1860, enables the court to separate a lawful cliarit- 
nblo trust from any part of tlic ostato subject to any bust or 
provision deemed to bo superstitions. It also provides that in tho 
absence of any written document the nsage of twenty years is to he 
conclusive evidence of the application of charitable trusts. (5) 
l’atronogc. A Roman Catholic cannot present to a benefice, pre- 
bend, or ‘ ‘ or collate or nominate to any free 

school, h i- u.,c. I. c- 5). Such patronage is hy 

the Act vested in the universities, Oxford taking the city of London 
and twenty-five counties in England and Wales, mostly south of 
tbs Trent, Cambridge the remaining twenty -seven. The principle 
is affirmed in subsequent Acts (1 Will, and Mary, sess. 1, e. 26 ; 12 
Anno, st. 2, c. 14 ; 11 Geo. II. c. IT). If the right of presentation 
to an ecclesiastical benefice belongs to any office under the crown, 
and that office is held by a Homan Catholic, the archbishop of 
Canterbury exercises the right for the time being (10 Geo. IV. c. 
7, s. 27). No Roman Catholic may advise the crown as to the 
exercise of its ecclesiastical patronage (it., s. 18). A Roman Catholic, 
if a member of a lay corporation, cannot vote in any ecclesiastical 
appointment (it., s. 15). Grants and dovises of advowsonB, Ac., by 
Roman Catholics are void, unless for valuable consideration to a 
Protestant purchaser (3 1 Geo. II. c. 3 7, s. 5). Where a qtiare impedit 
is pending before any court, the court may compel the patron to 
take an oath that there is no secret trust for the benefit of a Roman 
Catholic. See Quake iMi'F.mr. (j, yyf.j 
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R OMANCE 1 in its widest sense includes tlie entire 
i _ literature of fiction, as well as tlic early narrations 
in which fact and legend were blended in historical form, 
lioforc the simple minds of the people had acquired a clear 
conception of their distinctness. There are, however, 
certain ill-defined limitations in the analysis of fiction 
which enable tis to assign distinct places to the legend, 
ic ballad, the epic, the fable, the tale, the romance, and 

• 1 a, 1 . 'i* V SUfll i " 3,1 at precise classified- 

h >c find that the lines of demarcation cannot be 

tr-t WMWire '“‘rriiv n °™“\ or Romanes language made its 
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drawn with rigid exactness, and that many works may be 
referred to more than one 'division. Rut the general con- 
ception of romance is the one which will here be followed, 
and which roughly divides the subject into (i.) Romances 
of Chivalry — chiefly their prose forms— and (ii.) the 
Romances of Love and Adventure, which follow them. 

Romance, as a distinct branch of the literature of fiction, 
belongs essentially to the Middle Ages and to Europe. 

I le romance of chivalry, as it is called, prevailed during Romance 
the four centuries of knighthood, and there can be little of 
doubt that the institutions of chivalry were considerably 
influenced by the works of the early romancers. Tlic 
establishment of the orders of St John and the Temple 
was based upon an exalted conception of duty and devo- 
tvon, ■which rim hard test of experience soon modified, 
and which would have perished utterly but for the cm- 
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bodiment of its ideal in the Round Table romances. The 
characters of Galaad and the original Perceval represent 
types of unattainable perfection, and were therefore models 
which, although commanding reverence, failed to excite as 
deep an interest as did the second Perceval, Sir Lancelot, 
Sir Tristan, and Sir Gawain. In these the noblest qualities 
were blemished by human frailties, and, as a necessary 
consequence, the knights miscarried a little below the 
summit of perfect achievement. "Walter Map cannot be 
sufficiently eulogized for the tact and skill with which he 
drew the two first-named personages. Galaad is brought 
upon the stage for but a very short time, and is then dis- 
missed in a blaze of saintly glory, while Perceval, although 
adapted from the French writer’s purer knight of that 
name, is allowed a much larger space upon the canvas, at 
the cost of a few minor sins which suffice to ensure his 
failure and to prove him a man. The other knights are 
brave, generous, self-sacrificing, and devout, but the indis- 
pensable virtue of chastity is absent from their lives, and 
they are foredoomed to misfortune. The perfect ideal, 
however, underlies the description of all their acts and 
motives, and the reader or hearer was never allowed to 
forget it amid the more powerful attractions of the story. 

The real prototype of the chivalric romance was the 
ancient epic : the Greek and Latin poems upon the win- 
ning of the Golden Fleece, the siege of Troy, the wander- 
ings of Ulysses and of iEneas, furnish the truest parallel 
ical to the mediaeval romances of knighthood. The tales 
u*es-which are usually dignified with the name of “classical 
romances ” have really no claim to that rank ; they were 
produced in the age of decadence and correspond much 
more closely to the mediaeval fabliau and the 17th-century 
novel than to the romance proper. As a matter of course 
every nation had its legends and popular tales, co-exist- 
ent with literary works of greater importance; but the 
Greeks at least, and the Romans following their example, 
never condescended during their ages of intellectual vigour 
to put such figments -into written form, so that even the 
famous Milesian tales are now quite lost. It was not 
until the Greeks became a widely dispersed, a subject and 
deteriorated race, and not till the strength and manhood 
of Rome were buried in the slough of imperial corruption, 
that sophists and rhetoricians began to construct those 
artificial tales which we call Greek and Latin romances. 
They form, however, an epoch, as the earliest prose works 
of imagination in a European language, and cannot there- 
fore remain unnoticed here. They were succeeded in time 
hy Christian narratives, usually woven into the lives of 
saints or used as illustrations in the sermons of great 
preachers; these latter formed a transition to the semi- 
religious stoiy of the Grail, a bowl or goblet confounded 
with the chalice used at the Last .Supper, with the cup 
used to collect the precious blood of our Lord, and sym- 
bolically with the Holy Sepulchre itself. The achievers of 
the Grail-quest, or kings of the Grail, were typified in the 
Knights Templars and the Knights of St John ; thus the 
' true school of romance arose in intimate connexion with 
- the changes in European life and manners which were 
" brought about by the crusades. 

i 3 nx. The chansons de geste, which constituted a poetical intro- 
duction to the romances of chivalry in France, were fol- 
lowed hy the fabliaux, metrical novelettes which furnished 
material to the Italian writers of prose tales in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, — a form of composition which was not 
acclimatized elsewhere than in Italy till the 16th centrny, 
and which then became the remote prototype of the modem 
noveL The older and nobler knighthood blossomed in 
France for the last time in Bayard, in England in Sir 
Philip Sidney; hut the genuine literature of chivalric 
romance may be said to have come to an end with the 
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15th century. The knightly romances produced in the 
16th century were belated and artificial examples of their 
class ; and, although the effects of the conquest of Granada 
and the discovery of America did not wholly put an 'end 
to the lingering romantic spirit in Spain, it hardly sur- 
vived them for half a century. Hence the inferior char- 
acter of most of the libros de. caballerias , which chiefly date 
from the 16th century. Out of them grew the fictions 
known as 1 6th and 17th century romance in Spain, France, 
and England, — monstrous and uninviting examples of per- 
verted ingenuity, utterly dissonant from the literature of 
pure romance as we conceive it in the chivalrous fictions 
of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. A more practical 
and utilitarian spirit set in with the latter half of the 
17th century, in which readers found themselves out of 
sympathy with the imaginative and mysterious atmosphere 
of romance. Accordingly the modem novel arose, a form 
of composition in which the manners and customs of 
everyday life were more or less faithfully depicted, and 
which has remained in undiminished popularity to the 
present time. 

The subject will be dealt with in the following order : — 

L Greek and Latin romance, under the subdivisions — (a) 
classical and post-classical prose fictions and (b) pseudo- 
classical works. II. Mediaeval romance, embracing — (a) 
the Arthurian cycle, (Jj) 'the Charlemagne cycle, (c) the 
Spanish cycle, (d) Teutonic and Anglo-Danish, and («) 
unaffiliated. III. Modem romance to the 17th century. 

I. — Greek axd Latex Rohakce. 

(a) Classical and Post-Classical Prose Fictions. 

Although the distance in manner is immense between Prose, 
the Ass of Lucian and the Amadis de Gaula , and again 
between the latter and Ivanhoe or Engbiie Grandet, there 
are few varieties of modem fiction which are not faintly 
shadowed forth in the literatures of Greece and Rome 
(including in this denomination the post-classical periods 
of Italy and Byzantium) : fables and tales, historical, 
philosophical, and religious novels, love-stories and narra- 
tives of adventure, marvellous voyages, collections of fic- 
titious letters — all forms are represented. As even the 
Andaman Islander and the Bushman have their stories, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the . Greek, who attained a 
high state of civilization at an extremely remote period, 
had long been familiar with this method of intellectual 
gratification. Artistic form was first given to the higher 
class of such narrations by the Ionians of the Asiatic 
colonies, when they sang the deeds of gods and heroes in 
epic poetry and put together the story of Troy now current 
under the name of Homer. From the Attic Greeks belong- 
ing to the same stock came the drama in its highest de- 
velopment, — a fresh step in the representation of events 
in oral shape. Greek romance is a double misnomer. 

First, the word “ romance ” is wrongly applied to the tales 
we shall shortly discuss ; and secondly, we have no right 
to call anything in art or literature Greek unless it was 
produced before the time of Alexander the Great, either 
in Hellas or Ionia or Sicily, or, say, between 800 and 300 
b.c. After the defeat of the Greeks at dueronea, Mace- 
donia became the ruling centre, and the free political life 
of the Greek cities passed away. The conquests of Alex- 
ander, a Graeco-Albanian monarch, spread Greek civiliza- 
tion throughout the known world, but crushed Greece 
proper out of existence. This civilization (see Greece, 
vol. xi. p. 136 sq.), influencing peoples foreign to the 
Greek race, is designated Hellenistic as opposed to the 
Hellenic, and the chief note of Hellenistic literature is 
that of imitation. The original springs of Hellenic poetry 
were dried up, and from the 3d century b.c. the newly 
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affiliated, peoples, whose centre was Alexandria, expressed 
their fancies in novels rather than in epics. 

"When, about the 1st century of the Christian era, verse 
gave place in general favour to rhetorical prose the 
greater ease of the style lent itself to more detailed nar- 
ratives than the eclogue and love-poem ; and the sophist 
who might formerly have devoted his attention to poetry 
became in the decadence of Greek literature a writer of 
novels. From this period to the 10th century were pub- 
lished the works it is now proposed to analyse. The 
Greek novel being a late, and it must be confessed an 
inferior, kind of prose, it would be well if one could trace 
its rise, progress, and development. This is, however, im- 
possible here; it is sufficient to refer in passing to the 
fables of primitive invention, the tales inserted by histo- 
rians, the Atlantis of Plato, the Gyropccdia of Xenophon, 
the forged histories of Alexander, the fictitious lives of 
eminent men, the fabulous voyages, 1 and the apocryphal 
sacred books of Christians and Jews, as supplying in turn 
material for building up the highly artificial novel which 
we find first represented by Iamblichus. One clement 
may, however, be spoken of specially, although it is rather 
a forerunner of the tale as distinct from the novel or 
Milesian romance. The Ionic Greeks, living under an Asiatic sky 
and corrupted by Oriental luxury, were the first to culti- 
vate to any extent that kind of literature which, without 
demanding any intellectual labour, tickles the fancy by 
voluptuous pictures told in a brief and witty manner. 
Miletus was especially famous for such tales; hence they 
were usually known as Milesian (MiA^tria K d). What was 
their exact shape it is difficult to say, as they have entirely 
perished, leaving only the reputation of the universal 
favour they enjoyed. Perhaps the story of the Ephesian 
matron told hv — 1 . . 


tales 


famous as those of Miletus. Aristophanes (as well os Ovid) 
specially refers to them. Yet after all they exercised hut 
little influence upon the Hellenistic novel beyond perhaps 
furnishing the more indecent incidents. The lost ‘lipwiKli 
of Clearchus of Soli, a pupil of Aristotle, may have been 
more closely connected with that branch of our subject. 

The love-stories (II«/>1 c/romw vaOi^iArm^ of Parthenins 
of Eicrea ore also different. They consist' of thirty-six 
brief talcs ending in an unfortunate manner, and were 
dedicated to Cornelius Gallus ns forming subjects for poet- 
ical treatment. The author carefully indicates the sources 
whence ho took them, thus giving a special value to his 
collection. He informs us that some were derived from "" 
"the Milesian adventures” of Hegcsippus, and also men- 
tions Haxian, Pnlleninn, Lydian, Trojan, and Bitbynian 
talcs. Like Partlienius, Conon was of the Augustan age, 
and compiled a collection of fifty narratives (A»;y?Jo'fis)°of 
heroic times, relating chiefly to the foundation of colonies. 

They arc analysed by Photius. Cervantes has used one 
of them in Don Quixote. 

The first we hear of the Greek or Hellenistic novel is in Greek- 
the time of Trojan (c. 110), when Iamblichus, n Syrian by novel-; 
descent and a freeman, bom nml educated at Babylon 
wrote in Greek his JJabylottica , which is known from Suidas* 
Photius, and a scholium discovered by Jlcniy Estiennc on 
an ancient MS. of the latter writer. A complete codex 
existed in 1671; and a considerable fragment 1ms lieen 
reprinted by Mai (A ora Coll. Script. Vet., ii. ,m ,tc.). • 

hmaas states that the Jlabyhmra consisted of thirty-nine 
hooks hut Photius, who gives a full abstract (lliudtheen 
Sr 9 . 4 >' 0,1 jy mentions Seventeen. The story is that of 
fttnoms and Jthodnncs, married lovers, persecuted by 
of Babylon, who is fascinated by Sinonis. 


matron told hf&nbsTnl^^^ d fiUEkE toX 1"? * fe V 8i»0»& 

likely) that of Cupid and Psyche in the A sinus of Amilchis them no l! " r ° 1 ' v ‘- sl ’. cd b >’ t,lc eunuchs, who givo 
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possess. They must be considered as a natural growth <3 co mlc ‘ C . f,l «‘ tivcs and anoi ''<* 
the imagination, althongh some may have been contributed thcrioL P \Vn r, °l ,otall,w - « s «.e chief subject of 



matter Ovid cannot be considered as a person easily 
shocked, yet m two passages of the Tristia he says— } 

^? s ^ es M’lcsfa crimina secum " (Trist i! till 
t ertit Anstiden Sisenna, uec obfuit illi '' ' 

ttwtonx turpes insernissc jocos ” (ib„ 443-444), 

Plutarch (Crassits 32) refers to the fact of a conv of M 1 \ ***“• **« « 

this very translation by L. Cornelius Sisenna £ SSL? ^ 1,untor and Ws wife bein 
W of Wk) Mug he n found ">*» 
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(cod. 166), wlio was of opinion that he belonged to a 
remote age, shortly after Alexander, and that he served as 
model to all subsequent writers of romance, including 
Lucius. A preliminary letter to a friend, Faustinus, indi- 
cates by the Latin name a much later origin. The heroes 
visit the Celts and the Aquitanians, both unknown to the 
Greeks at an early period. Certain paragraphs of the life 
of Pythagoras by Iamblichus are nearly identical with pass- 
ages in Diogenes, who in his turn has similar correspond- 
ence with parts of Nicomachus Gerasenus, -who lived under 
Tiberius. The natural inference is that all three writers 
copied from the same source. Modern authorities place 
Diogenes at the beginning of the 3d century. The recitals 
of their travels given by the Arcadian Dinias, the Phoe- 
nician Dercyllis, and her brother Mantinias are such as 
would be imagined by persons who had never left their 
native hamlet. The itinerary of the routes followed by 
the different personages is extremely confused. By Thule 
the writer probably understood Iceland or Norway, deriv- 
ing his information from Pytheas. 
otic The Latin Apollonhis of Tyre is undoubtedly derived 
mances.f rom a i os t Q re ek original, and therefore claims a place 
here, as representing one of the earliest love-stories we 
can assign to that literature. It may date from the 3d or 
4th century, and was perhaps translated into Latin verse 
in the 5th century. What we now possess (beyond the 
Anglo-Saxon version mentioned below) is a second Latin 
prose translation made in the 12 th or 13 th century. The 
first mention of the work is in a list of books belonging 
to Wando, abbot of Fontanelle (742), in the diocese of 
Rouen. The story runs that Antioclius, king of Syria, 
entertaining an undue affection for his daughter Tarsia, 
keeps off suitors by an unsolvable riddle. But Apollonius, 
king of Tyre, discovers the answer, is obliged to fly, and 
(as well as Tarsia) undergoes many trials from pirates and 
other persecutors. An abridgment is included in the Gesta 
Romanorum. An ancient Anglo-Saxon translation was 
printed by Thorpe in 1834. Gower derived his adapta- 
tion in the Gonfessio Amantis (bk. viii.) from the rhymed 
redaction of Godfrey of Viterbo (1185). This formed the 
foundation of Shakespeare’s Pericles (1609). The earliest 
English version (1510) is made from the French AppoUyn, 
Roy de Thire. 

The author of the Cyropsedia has already been alluded 
to. Suidas mentions other writers of fictions of the name 
of Xenophon, — a native of Antioch, who -wrote Babylonica 
like Iamblichus; a native of Cyprus, who composed a 
similar book under the title of Cypriaca ; and Xenophon 
of Ephesus, of whom alone we possess anything. This 
last is the author of the romance Ephesiaca, or the Loves 
of Antlda and Abrocomas, of which the Monte Cassino MS. 
(first published in 1726) is the only one extant. His age 
is unknown : by Locella, one of his editors, he is placed 
in the time of the Antonines ; Peerlkamp, another editor, 
considers him to be the oldest of the romancers writing in 
Greek, and that similar writers imitate him closely. Some 
go so far as to regard him as an imitator of Achilles Tatius 
and of Heliodorus, and bring him down to the 5tli or 6th 
century. The story runs that Anthia and Abrocomas are 
married, and, being forbidden by an oracle to travel, of 
course do so, and are captured by pirates, who take them 
to Tyre, where Manto, daughter of the chief, falls in love 
with Abrocomas. Bepelled by him, she marries Mceris and 
accuses Abrocomas of an attempt to violate her. Mceris 
in his turn pays improper attentions to Anthia. The great 
beauty of the hero and heroine causes them many trials at 
the hands of pirates, brigands, and other stock ornaments 
of the Greek novel. The local names of the tales of 
Iamblichus and Xenophon were probably suggested by the 
MiAijcriak-a collected by the earlier writers Dionysius and 
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Aristides of Miletus. This is the weakest of the class wo 
have under review ; its only merit lies in a simple and 
natural style. By far the best of the romances is the 
JUthiopica of Heliodorus of Emesa (q.v.). From its 
first appearance and throughout the whole Byzantine 
period this work enjoyed a reputation which it has not 
entirely lost. Within recent times three Frenchmen of 
mark have praised it, — Amyot, who translated it; Bacine, 
with whom it was a favourite ; and Boileau, who compared 
it with the Telemaqne of Fenelon. It influenced consider- 
ably the French romance-writers of the 17th century, 
D’Urfe, Gomberville, and Mademoiselle de Scudeiy. The 
d6nofiment is imitated in the Pastor Fido of Guarini; 
Tasso drew from it the early life of Clorinda in Geru- 
salemme Liberata ; and Raphael painted scenes from it. 
It was first brought to light in modern times in a MS. 
from the library of Matthias Corvinus, found at the sack 
of Buda (Ofen) in 1526, and printed at Basel in 1534. 
Other codices have since been discovered. The title is 
taken from the fact that the action of the be gi nn ing and 
end of the story takes place in ^Ethiopia. The daughter 
of Persine, wife of Hydaspes, king of ^Ethiopia, was born 
white through the effect of the sight of a marble statue 
upon the queen during pregnancy. Fearing an accusation 
of adultery, the mother gives the babe to the care of Sisi- 
mithras, a gymnosophist, who carries her to Egypt and 
places her in charge of Charicles, a Pythian priest. The 
child is taken to Delphi, and made a priestess of Apollo 
under the name of Chariclea. Theagenes, a noble Thes- 
salian, comes to Delphi and the two fall in love with 
each other. He carries off the priestess Avith the help of 
Calasiris, an Egyptian, employed by Persine to seek for 
her daughter. Then follow many perils from sea-rovers 
and others, but the chief personages ultimately meet at 
Meroe at the very moment Avhen Chariclea is about to be 
sacrificed to the gods by her own father. Her birth is 
made known, and the lovers are happily married. The 
rapid succession of events, the variety of the characters, 
the graphic descriptions of manners and of natural scenery, 
the simplicity and elegance of the style, give the Jitiiiopica 
great charm. Its chaste tone compares favourably with 
many of the other Avorks of the same class. 

Perhaps the most widely known is the delightful pastoral 
of Daphnis and Chloe (or Accr/haica), generally attributed 
to Longus, a Greek sophist, who is supposed to have lived 
in the 4th or the early part of the 5th century. Longus 
shows traces of an imitation of the JEthiopica of Heliodorus, 
Avith whom he may be placed in the first rank of such 
Avriters. His work formed the model of the Sireine of 
Honord d’Urfe, the Diana, of Montemayor, the Aminta of 
Tasso, and the Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay, and has 
been translated into every European language. The trans- 
lation of Amyot, afterwards revised by P. L. Courier, has 
made it extremely popular in France, where the subject has 
frequently been made use of by Gdrard and other painters. 
The celebrated Paul et Yirginie is an echo of the same 
story. Daphnis and Chloe, two children found by shep- 
herds, grow up together, nourishing a mutual love Avhich 
neither suspects. The development of this simple passion 
forms the chief interest, and there are few incidents. 
Chloe is carried off by the inevitable pirate, and ultimately 
regains her family. A few rivals alarm the peace of mind 
of Daphnis; but the two lovers are recognized by their 
parents, and return to a married and happy life in the 
country. The picture of rural felicity and the innocent 
affection of the children make the charm of a book which 
comes nearer perhaps in spirit to the modern novel than 
any other of its class. Unfortunately there are details here 
and there which shock modern ideas of decent propriety. 
Achilles Tatius or Statius, an Alexandrian rhetorician of 
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the latter half of the ath or beginning of the 6th century, 
wrote The Adventures of Leucippe and Clcitophon, upon 
the model of Heliodorus; though an ingenious story, it 
does not reach the standard of the work it imitates. Like 
his predecessor, Achilles uses the marvellous with discre- 
tion, but the accumulation of difficulties is vciy tedious. 
Leucippe and Cleitoplion fall in love and fly to escape 
parental anger. They suffer shipwreck, are seized by 
brigands, and separated. Clcitophon first believes that 
Leucippe is dead, then finds her, to lose her once more, 
and again to meet her, a slave, at the very time he is 
going to many her mistress, Melitta, a rich Epli 
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going to many her mistress, Melitta, a rich Ephesian 
widow. It so happens that the husband of the latter 
is not dead but returns to persecute with his Iotc and 
jealousy both Leucippe and Clcitophon. The descriptions 
are the best part, the incidents being either tiresome or 
repulsive and the character of the hero pitiable Most of 
the book is written with taste and judgment, but the 
digressions are too frequent. 

Achilles Tatius is the last of these authors who can be 
said to have the slightest merit. Of the romances which 
followed his one of the least bad is perhaps Ghxrcas and 
Callirrho! , by one who called himself Chariton of Aphro- 
disias, placed by various authorities between the 5th nnd 
the 9th century. Here the two lovers are already married, 
and as usual are of superhuman beauty. Unfortunately 
Chasreas possesses a somewhat irritable temper, and on a 
jralons suspicion gives his lovely wife a terrible kick in 
the stomach. She is considered dead and is carried to 
her grave. But during the night brigands cam- her away 
to Ionia, where her purchaser, Dionysius, fails in love with 
her. The wife remains faithful to her husband, but, as 

she is cncemfe consents to marry Dionysius in order that 

her child may have a father. Meanwhile Cbmreas, Larin - 
learned the ravishment of the supposed corpse, starts in 
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Tlieir contributions to our subject have a strong family 
likeness, and usually either close with n martyrdom or art 
written in praise of a monastic life. To the former das? 
belong the Clementine Jimgniivm (3d century), Paul n „,j 
Thtlln (3d century), and Cyprian and Jvrtinn, which con- 
tains the germs of the episode of Faust nnd Gretcben, The 
ascetic novels include Xenophon and his Sons, Evpltrotyne 
Eorimvs and Mary, Thai*, Ac. Christian imaginary travels 
arc represented by the Voynpe of Macarius to Paradise 
nnd comic tales bv Agape, Irene, mid Chimin. 

Besides the forged letters, attributed to men of mark Firi'ii- 
we have from the Greek sophists collection* of fictitious hlta* 
letters serving the same purpose as the epistolary north 
of Rou«can and Richardson. Tlic best known of tho? c 
writers were Alciphron, Aristrenclue, and Tlieoplivlactiis 
Rimoratta. Alciphron, the mart eminent, of whom we 
posses 116 letters in three 1w»k«, lived in the 3d or 4th 
century. Many of the letters arc written by courtezans 
and supply curious information on contemporary life and 
manners. The fifty Erotic Epistles of Aristmnetus form 
a much less entertaining series than tbo=e of Alciphron 
Theophylactns Simocatta, an Egyptian by birth, db>d at 
Constantinople about the year CIO, He wrote cightr-five 
Letters , divided into moral, rustic, and amatory. They 
arc little else than brief moral treatise? mingled with 
stones. ° 

The review of thcoriainet e,( the Greek novel shows that Herr* 
it aro-c with the decay of old Grek literature and carried 
on a feeble existence down to the 12th c^nturv Two”® 551 *' 
facts make themselves apparent. Fir,t, tl,e romance (or 
novel) proper came late into the field, where it remained 
n a secondary place ; and secondly, it invariably turned 

n«wl.- a ia< r a yp'! ' Cl t r f Ic nf . incidents and never attained 
» n\ thing of the highly artistic development reached bv 
modem examples. The sameness ohS l c n Greek 
romance > arises from the fact that it was the product of 
htcraiy decrepitude and impotence. The writer* v-erc in 
capable of rivalling the glories of the old Hellenic litera- 
ture, and they endeavoured to supply orimnatitv with 
reminiscences more or less di^cli! ^Siteran- 

P them few fresh subjects for investigation and 
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which he becomes purified. The first two books of the 
cyclopaedia of the 5th century, the Satyrica of Martianus 
Capella, known as DeNuptiis Philologies et Mercurii, form 
a kind of pliilosopkico-allegorical romance in prose mingled 
with verse. Mercury, wishing to marry, goes, accompanied 
by Virtue, to Apollo on Parnassus and finds him occupied 
in taking from four urns the elements of all things. 
Apollo proposes that Mercury should marry Philology, 
but the consent of Jupiter must be asked. Jove hesitates 
and assembles a council of the gods to decide the ques- 
tion. The request is granted and Philosophy transcribes 
a decree permitting mortals of superior merit to be ad- 
mitted among the gods. The second book is devoted to 
the marriage. At first Philology has fears as to its ad- 
visability, and tho Muses form a chorus by whom she is 
admonished. She is visited by Prudence, Justice, Tem- 
perance, and the three' Graces, At last tho bride goes to 
Mercury’s house and all set out for the palace of Jupiter, 
who receives them surrounded by the gods and many 
deified mortals. 

Of these three works the last docs not comply with 
all our conditions, and of the first two Apulcius is after 
all merely a translator. The Salivas of Petronius is thus 
the sole genuine representative of Latin prose romance. 
When compared with the Greek compositions it will be 
found to offer a remarkable variation. In the Satires we 
at once come in contact with contemporary scenery and 
habits; the characters have well-marked individuality; 
and the book is full of life. It must not, however, be 
considered merely ns a novel ; its chief object was to 
satirize the manners of the time. The same tendency to 
draw a strongly marked picture of tho vices and follies of 
the hour appears also in the Asians. In flic qualities of 
vigour, interest, and originality of form and substance 
Apulcius and Petronius are far beyond their Greek rivals. 

The tests of tlio Scriplorcs Erolici Grtcci have been edited by C. 
W. Mitscberlicli (Zvveibriieken, 1792-0 1, 3 vols. in four parts) ; by 
F. Passow (Leipsic, 1824-33, 2 vols. 8vo) ; hi Didot's collection, tho 
most complete (Paris, 185G, la. 8vo) ; ami by H. Hardier (Leipsic, 
1853-59, 2 vols. 12mo). The texts of many of tho fictitious historians 
ami biographers are given in Frngmentn Jlisloricorvm Grtvcoritm 
(Paris, 1841-51, 4 vols. la. 8vo), and Scriplorcs Ac Ecbus Alcxand. 
.If. (ib., 1816, 8vo). Photius ( Bibliotheca , Ilcrlin, 1824, 2 vols. 4to) 
has analysed a great many writings now lost. Early biographical 
information (not always trustworthy) is supplied by Suidos, and 
latterly and more perfectly by Fabricius ( Bibliolh . Grtcca). Trans- 
lations into French arc contained in RibliotlUquc Acs romans grccs, 
Ir. cn /rangoU (Paris, 1797, 12 vols. ISmo) ; Collection Ac romans 
grccs, Ir. arcc Acs notes par Courier, Larehcr, <bc., prtcidcc (Fun cssai 
sitr les romans grccs par M. Villcmain (Paris, 1822, 12 vols. 18mo, 
unfinished) ; Homans grccs, tr. cn /ran. par Ch. Zcvort, pricidis (Tunc 
introduction sur Ic roman chcz les grccs (Paris, I860, 2 vols. sm. 8vo). 
In Italian we have Erolici grcci (Florence, 3814-17, G vols. 8vo), 
and in English, Creels Eomanccs, by C. Smith (1855, sm. 8vo). 
The general authorities are referred to under Gitimcc (vol. xi. p. 
147). The following are special treatises on the subject : — J. 0. if. 
.Manso, “Ucber den griccli. Roman," in his Verm. Schriflcn (Loipsic, 
1S01); F. Jacobs, “ Conjecture do locis nonnullis Achillis Totii,” 
kc., in Wolfs Lilt. Analcclcn (Berlin, 1820); "Wiedemann, “Dor 
gr. Roman, " in Arb. dcrkurldnd. Ocs., 1848, lift. 3 ; R. Hardier, 
“Zur Litt. d. gr. Erotiker,” in Jahrb.f. class. Phil., 1858, vol. lxxvii. ; 
O. Jahn, “ Einc antiko Dorfgeseliichto," in Aits d. Allcrlhumsw. ; II. 
Peter, “ Der Roman bei don Griechcn," in Ecttcs Schweiz, 18GG ; A. 
Nicolai, TJcbcr Enlstchung u. JFcsen A. gr. Eomans (Berlin, 1807, 
8vo) ; B. ErdmannsdorlTor, “Das Zeitaller der Novella in Ilrlias," 
in Prats. Jahrb., vol. xxv. ; C. Ilartung, “Dio byzantinisclio 
Novello,” in Archiv /. A. Stud. d. n. Spr., 1872 ; II. Usonor, •* Zur 
Gcscli. dcs gr. Romans," in Ehcin. Mi is., 1873, vol. xxviii. (N. F.); 
E. Rohde, “ Ucber gr. Novcllonilicliiung," in Vcrsamml. dcutschcr 
Philologcn, 1875 ; Id., Der gr. Roman v. seine Vorliiu/cr (Loipsic, 
187G, 8vo); J. Wimmer, “Dergr. Roman," in Platter/. A. layer. 
Gtymn., 1877) ; “Greek Romances," in For. Quar. Rev., Nov. 1829 ; 
“Early Greek Romances,” in Rlacls wood's Mag., July 1843 ; S. 
Baring Gould, “Early Christian Greek Romances," in Conlcmp. 
Rev., Oct. 1877 ; Chardon do la Rochctto, “Notice sur les romans 
grccs,” in Mllangcs (Paris, 1812, vol. ii.) ; Struve, “Romans et 
nouvellcs chcz les grccs,” in Journal gin. dc FJnitr. Pull., 13th 
Aug., 17th Sept., 1835 ; V. Chauvin, Les romancicrs grccs cl lalins 
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(1804, sm. 8vo) ; A. Chossang, Hist, du roman Amis Vantig. grec. 
cl lat. (1862, sm. 8vo) ; P. D. Huot, Do orig. /ah. rom. (Hague, 

1682) ; P. Paeiaudi, Dc Libris Erolids Antiquorum (Leipsic, 1803, 

8vo) ; H. Paldamus, Ronvischc Erolik (Greifswald, 1833, 8vo). 

(b) Pseudo-Classical Works. 

The literature of the 'Middle Ages recognized three 
great epic cycles, distinctly defined by Jean Bodel (13th 
century) in his Chanson dcs Saisnes (i.e., Saxons) : 

“ No sont quo troi materes, a nul liommo ontendant — 

Do France, do Brctaignc, et do Romo ia Grant ; 

Et do ces troi materes n*i a nule semblant.” 

Under “Rome la Grant "were comprehended the stories 
of Troy and the Trojans, ASneas, Alexander the Great, 

Julius Ccesar, Judas Maccabseus, <&c., from Latin sources, 

— that is to say, the whole ancient world seen through the 
language of Rome. . 

The romances derived from antiquity may he arranged 
in three classes — (1) those which were believed to be 
direct reproductions, such as Eneas/Thebes, Cesar, and the 
Roman dc Troic, whose authors acknowledged indebted, 
ness, after their fashion, to Virgil, Statius, Dares Phrygius, 

Dictys Cretensis, &c. ; (2) those based upon ancient 
histories not previously versified, — for example, the legend 
of Alexander from Quintus Curtius and the Pseudo-Cal- 
listhenes ; (3) those which merely reproduce the names of 
antiquity and nothing else, such as Atliis ct Profilias, 
Y/>omcdon, and Prottisilaus. 

1. The chief of the first class was the Roman de Troic, Legend 
which exorcised greater influence in its day and for cen- of T^y. 
tttries after its appearance than any other work of the 
same order. Just as the chansons de geste of the 10th 
century were tlio direct ancestors of the prose romances 
which afterwards spread throughout Europe, so, even 
before tho novels of Hcliodorus and Achilles Tatius, there 
were quasi-histories which reproduced in prose, with more 
or less exactness, the narratives of epic poetry. Among 
these nothing 1ms ever equalled in vitality tho tale of the 
two sieges and capture of Troy, and the subsequent 
destinies of the Trojan and Greek heroes. “It would 
require a large volume,” says Grote ( History of Greece , i. 
p. 38G), “ to convey any tolerablo idea of the vast extent 
and expansion of this interesting fable, first handled by so 
many poets, epic, lyric, and tragic, with their endless addi- 
tions, transformations, and contradictions, then purged and 
recast by historical inquirers, who, under colour of setting 
asido the exaggeration of the poets, introduced a new vein 
of prosaic invention.” Long previous to the 'H/doukos of 
Pliilostratus (2d century) the Trojan War had been the 
subject of many a prose fiction dignified with the title of 
history; but to remodel tho whole story almost in the 
shnpo of annals, and to give a minute personal description 
of the persons and characters of tho principal actors, were 
ideas which belonged to an artificial stage of literature. 

This task was commenced by Philosthatus (q.v.), whose 
'H/hiukos hears ample traces of having been compiled from 
a number of current figments. Pliilostratus, however, 
only pictures several characters and a few isolated scenes. 

His method was subsequently followed in a more complete 
fashion by two anonymous writers, who either borrowed 
from him or from a more ancient source common to all 
three. A spurious history, professing to give tho chief 
incidents of tho siege, and said to have been written by 
Dictys of Crete, a follower of Idomeneus, was known as 
early as the time of iElian, and has been largely quoted 
by the Byzantine chroniclers. This was translated into 
Latin prose at an early period under the title of Dictyos 
Cretensis de Bello Trojano libri VI. With Dictys is always 
associated Dares, a psoudo-historian of more recent date. 

Old Greek writers mention an account of the destruction 
of tho city earlier than the Homeric poems, and also in 
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fiOO took advantage of the tradition to compile 

It is in prose, and professes to be translated ir " ol ? 
Greek manuscript. Of the two works Ant of Dares is 
the later, and is inferior to Dicty8. The matt r 
form of narration recalls the poem of Quintus Smyracns. 
Both compilations lack literary merit ; the gods ai^d every- 
thintf supernatural are suppressed ; even the heroes are 
degraded^ The long success, however, of the two works 
distinguishes them above all apocryphal writings, and y 
occupy an important position in literary history on account 
of the impetus they gave to the diffusion of ^ the Troy 
legend throughout western Europe. The Byzantine writers 
from the 7th to the 12th century exalted Dictys as a first- 
class authority, with whom Homer was only to bo con- 
trasted as an inventor of fables. Western people preferred 
Dares, because his history was shorter, and because, favour- 
ing the Trojans, he flattered the vanity of those who be- 
lieved that people to have heen their ancestors. Many 
MSS. of both writers were contained in old libraries; and 
they were translated into nearly every language and turned 
into verse. In 1272 a monk of Corbie translated “sans 
rime L’Bstoire de Troiena et de Troie [de Dares] du Latin 
en Roumans mot h mot ” because the Roman de Troie (to 
be mentioned lower down) was too long. Geoffrey of 
Waterford put DaTes into French prose ; and the British 
Museum possesses three Welsh MS. translations of the 
same author, — -works indeed of a much later period. 

We know that the taste for Greek letters was never 
entirely lost in western Europe. Eginhard tells how 
Charlemagne understood Greek and how lie encouraged 
the study. Alcuin states, with pardonable pride, that the 
library at York contained "Gracia vel quidquid trans- 
misit clara Latinis," which may, however, simply refer to 
Latin translations. Under any circumstances, however, 
this knowledge must have heen confined to a few. It 
was through Latin that the Middle Ages knew the ancient 
world, and in that language read the Pseudo-Dares and 
Dictys, the Fables of /Esop, and the Iliad of Homer. 1 
Through these translations came many of the traces of Greek 
literature which occur in the fabliaux and romances. How 
numerous these traces were in the Arthurian cycle will be 
pointed out. The tale of the Dog of Montargis, familiar 
to readers of Milica et Amys (Carolingian cycle), is derived 
from Plutarch. Cerberus may be found in the Chanson 
(T Antioche ; the story of Tarquin in the chanson de geste 
Motiiage Guillaume ; the judgment of Paris in Foulkes de 
Candie ■ and Cupid and Psyche in the romance of Parten- 
opex of Blah. 

For a thousand years the myth of descent from the dis- 
persed heroes of the conquered Trojan race was a sacred 
literary tradition throughout western Europe, of which a 
possible survival still remains in the popular phrase which 
speaks of a generous and courageous fellow as a Trojan. 
The classical traditions of extensive colonization subsequent 
to the Trojan War were adopted by Western nations at a 
very early date. The first Franco-Latin chroniclers con- 
sidered it a patriotic duty to trace their history to the 
same origin as that of Rome, as told by the Latin poets of 
ITf and 5n tlie midd le of the 7th century 


the Danube, and the sea. In ft charter of Dagobert occurs 
the statement, “ex nobilissimo ot antiquo Trojanorum 
reliquiarum sanguine nati ” The fact is repeated by 
chroniclers and panegyrical writers, who alsd considered 
the Itistory of Troy by Dares to be tbo first of national 
books. Succeeding kings imitated their predecessors in 
giving official sanction to their legendary origin : Charles 
the Bald, in a charter, uses almost the same words as 
Dagobert— “ex prmclaro ct antiquo Trojanorum sanguine 
natt.” In England a similar tradition had been early 
formulated, as appears from the Pseudo-Nennius (put 
together between tlm 7th and 9th centuries) and Geoffrey 
of°Monmouth. Otto Erisingensis (1 2th century) and other 
German chroniclers repeat the myth, and the apocryphal 
hypothesis is echoed in Scandinavian sagas. 

In the 11th century the talc of Troy became the theme 
of Neo-Latin verse. About 1050 a monk named Bernard 
wrote De Excidla Troja \ and in the middle of the 12th 
century Simon CMvro d’Or followed with another poem 
on the fall of the city and the adventures of /Eneas, blend- 
ing the Homeric ancl Yirgtlian tecords. Wc now come to 
a work on the 6amc subject in a modern language, which 
in its own day and for centuries afterwards exercised an 
extraordinary influence throughout Europe. Benoit doBraoit’* 
Sainte-More, the Anglo-Norman trouvtrc who wrote in Aomn 
verse Chronijues dee Dues de Kormamlie, composed in d<Tr01 ’- 
England, under the eyes of Henry’ II-, about the year 1184 
a poem in 30,000 lines entitled Roman de Troie. _ It forms 
a true Trojan cycle and embraces the entire heroic history 
of Hellas, The introduction relates tbo story of tbc Argo- 
nauts, and the last 2GS0 verses are devoted to the return 
of the Greek chiefs and the wanderings of Ulysses. With 
no fear of chronological discrepancy before his eyes, Benoit 
reproduces the manners of his own times, and bnilds up a 
complete museum of the 12th century,— its arts, costumes, 
manufactures, architecture, arms, and even religious terms. 
Women are repeatedly introduced in unwarranted situa- 
tions; they are spectators of all combats. The idea of 
personal beauty' is different from that of the old Greeks ; 
by Benoit good-lmmour, as well as health and strength, 
is held to be one of its chief characteristics. The love- 
pictures are another addition of the modern writer. IVo 
find traces of the Odyssey of Homer and the trilogy' of 
/Escliylus 2 ns well as of Ovid and Virgil. The author 
speaks enthusiastically of Homer, but his chief source of 
information was the pseudo-annals of Dictys and Dares, 
more especially the latter, augmented by his own imagina- 
tion and the spirit of the age. It is to Benoit alone that 
the honour of poetic invention is due, and in spite of its 
obligation for a gvoundwork to Dictys and Dares we may 
justly consider the Roman dc Troie as an original work. 

Iroru this source subsequent writers drew their notions of 
I roy, mostly without naming their authority and generally 
without even knowing his name. This is the chef cCcewrc 
oi the pseudo-classical cycle of romances: it shows tlm 
most lofty conception, and in it poetical imagination has 
the freest and most lively play. The Homan de Ti-ofe was 
extremely' popular. When Benoit, by reason of his lengthi- 
ness, failed to please, the Latin version of Guido revived , 
general interest. . The story' passed through every’ country 
of Europe, first in verse and then as a prose fiction, and 
portions of it furnished matter for the genius of Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare. 

The first work inspired by the success of the Roman de Irottsi* 
Iroie was the De hello Trojano of Joseph of Exeter, in six* 008 ,?* 
ooks, a genuine poem of no little merit, written soon after Bcn ’ 
iienolts work or about the years 1187-88, It was directly 

Aee , s 1,a<l tlreiv Latin Orostein, see Omits Tragcedia , 
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drawn from the pseudo -annalists, hut tho influence of 
Benoit was considerable. Another was the Troilus of 
Albert of Stade (1249),' a version of Dares, in verse, 
brought back to all its severity and affected realism. But 
these Latin works can only bo associated indirectly with 
Benoit, who had closer imitators in Germany at an early 
period. Herbort von Fritslar reproduced the French text 
in his Lied i ton Troye ( early 13tli century), jis did also 
Konrad von Wurtzburg (d. 1287) in his Bum mn Troye 
of 40,000 verses. To the like source may bo traced a 
poem of 30,000 verses on the same subject by Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, still unpublished. The Low Countries 
were not behind Germany. A dozen chansons de geste were 
translated into Flemish towards the middle of tho 13tli 
century ; and Jacob von Macrlant, an illustrious poet, re- 
produced Benoit, and did not omit to acknowledge tho 
authorship. The fame of the romance travelled to the 
north, and in various forms the Norse or Icelandic Tro- 
jumanna Saga acquired a distinctly local colour. 

In Italy Guido dello Colonne, a Sicilian, commenced in 
1270 and finished in 1287 a prose Jlistoria Trojana. 
Although Guido knew some Greek, ho did not translate 
Dictys and Dares, as some MSS. affirm, but reproduced 
the Roman de Troie of Benoit, and so closely ns to copy 
the ciTors of the latter and to give the name of Pcleus 
' to Pelias, Jason’s uncle. As the debt was entirely un- 
acknowledged, Benoit at last came to bo considered the 
imitator of Guido. The original is generally abridged, and 
the vivacity and poetry of the Anglo-Norman trouvero 
disappear in a dry version. Tho immense popularity 
of Guido’s -work is shown by tho large number of exist- 
ing MSS. Tho French Bibliothhquo Nntionalo possesses 
eighteen codices of Guido to thirteen of Benoit, while at' 
the British Museum the proportion is ten to two. Guido’s 
History was translated into German about 1392 by Ilans 
Mair of Nordlingen. Two Italian translations, by Antonio 
Ccssi (1324) and by Bcllcbuoni (1333), are still preserved 
in MS. at Florence. The book passed tlic seas, and in the 
14th and the commencement of the 1 5tli ccntiuyfour ver- 
sions appeared in England and Scotland. The best known 
is tho Troy Book of Lydgate, who had both French and 
Latin texts before him. An earlier and anonymous render- 
ing exists at Oxford. There is tho Gest Ilistoiiale of the 
Dcstrxiclion of Troy (Early Eng. Text Soc., 1869), also an 
earlier Scottish version by Barbour. Tho invention of 
printing gave fresh impetus to the spread of Guido’s work. 
The first book printed in English was a translation by 
Caxton from tho French of Kaoul Loffevre, issued by tho 
foreign press of Caxton about 1474. Lcfcvro’s own version 
appeared from the same press about the samo time and 
was the first book printed in the French language. There 
were also translations into Italian, Spanish, High German, 
Low Saxon, Dutch, and Danish; Guido had oven a Flemish 
and a Bohemian dress. But not one of these translators 
even suspected that the writer was only a feeble repre- 
sentative of an old trouv&re. 

Thus far we have only considered works more or less 
closely imitated from tho original. Boccaccio, passing by 
the earlier tales, took one original incident from Benoit, 
the love of Troilus and tho treachery of Briscida, and com- 
posed Filostrato, a touching story. This was borrowed by 
Chaucer about 1360 for his Boke of Troilus and Cresside, 
and also by Shakespeare for his Troilus and Cressida 
(1609). One reason why tho Round Table stories of tho 
12tli and 13th centuries had a, never-ceasing charm for 
readers of the two following centuries was that they were 
constantly being re-edited to suit the changing taste. Tho 
Roman de Troie experienced tho same fate. By tho 13tli 
century it was translated into prose and worked up in 
those enormous compilations, such as the Mer des His- 
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toires, die., in which the Middle Ages studied antiquity. 

It reappeared in the religious dramas called Mysteries. 
Jacques Millet, who produced La Destruction de Troie la 
Grande between 1452 and 1454, merely added vulgar real- 
ism to the original. Writers of chap-books borrowed the 
story, which is again found on the stage in Antoine de 
Montchresticn’s tragedy of Hector (1603) — a last echo of 
the influence of Benoit. 

Although tho Troie reveals tho greatest power of imagination, Adapta- 
and was the most influential and important, of these adaptations tions of 
of nncient classical stories, it was not tho earliest of them. It other 
was preceded by a Roman d' Eneas, written, like tho Roman de Troie, Roman 
by an Anglo Norman at tho court of Henry II,, a contemporary epics, 
of Giraldus Camhrensis and John of Salisbury. There is, indeed, 
every reason to believe that tho author was Benoit de Sainte-More 
himself. The work is a tolerably close reproduction of the TEncid, 
some passages being faithfully translated and others elaborated. 

But the religions character of Virgil’s work is wanting, as well as 
tho spirit of Roman greatness shadowed forth in the ancient epic. 

Long oxtracts from the Eneas have been published by M. Pey 
(Pans, 1856), but it has not yet been planted in full. Soon after 
its appearance it was translated with great fidelity into German by 
Hcinnch von Ychlckc. The Roman de Thebes is an imitation of 
the Thcbais of Statius, with tlic same general characteristics as tho 
Eneas. In each case the trouvero found a Latin model on which 
to superimposo an claborato structure of his own. In each case 
also tho original is abridged, while all polish is effaced, and. the 
pagan marvels replaced by others more familiar to contemporary 
readers. Tho change is specially visible in matters of religion. 

Lydgnto translated tiro Thebes, and Chaucer used the romance in 
his Canterbury 2’alcs. It was composed after tlic Troie by another 
pen than that of Benoit. Lucan's Pharsalia wns tho last of tho 
great Itoinan epics to bo appropriated. Li Romans dc Julius Cesar 
% Jacques dc Forez, of which only one MS. exists, dated 1280, is 
from this source. It adheres to Lucan’s text with more fidelity 
than the other adaptations ; hut the general intention is changed. 

While the classic poem ends in tho middle of the 10th book, Jacques 
do Forez coiuluuls Ciesar back to Home. Tlicso romances — Eneas, 

Thebes, and J. Cesar — aro inero translations, and are, indeed, our 
first renderings of Virgil, Statius, nud Lucan in modern dialects. 

But tho trouveres rearranged and transformed tlioir originals. 

Fairies, magic, and enchanters, the novel position of women, tho 
sontimonts of Christianity, and tlic spirit of chivalry are strangely 
at varinneo with tho stories familiar to us in tlio language of im- 
perial Rome. Tlio influence of new ideas derived from tho crusades 
and tlio East is plainly visible. Some of the marvels aro found in 
William of Malmesbury, which indicates that they wore of popular 
acceptation. 

It is a remarkable fact that, wliilo tlio origincs of tlio pseudo- Second- 
classical romauccs aro earlier than any of tho others, tho prose re- ary re- 
compositions am of lator construction than nlmost all those we are produc- 
about to consider. Tho Rceueil dcs Hisloircs dc Troyes, Ecreule, tions. 
Jason, (Edipus, Alexandre, Virgilins, &c., bolong to tho second 
half of the 1 5th century. They linvo little interest and intrinsic 
merit, hut their immediate originals oxcrciscd an extraordinary in- 
fluence on tho literature of tho Middle Ages, an influence w'hicli 
appears 8Vcn in the romances of other cycles and in those composed 
in prose at an earlier date than those wo are now discussing. 

Rceueil dcs Histoires de Troyes was “compose par venerable 
liommo Raoul lo Fcura prestro chappcllniu do inon ties redoubte 
seigneur moiisoigneur lo due Phclippo do Bourgoiugne cn l’an do 
grace 1464," but probably printed m 1474 by Caxton or Colard 
Mansion at Bruges. It is in tlirco books, of which the first deals 
with tho story of Jupiter and Saturn, tlio origin of tho Trojans, 
the feats of Perseus, and tho first achievements of Hercules ; tho 
second book is wholly taken up with tho “ preuesscs du fort 
Hercules’’; tlio third, "traictant do la generalle destruction do 
Troyes qui vint a 1’oeasion du rauissement do damo Helaine,’’ is 
little elso than a translation of that portion of Guido delle Colonne 
which relates to Priam and liis sons. Two MSS. of tho Rceueil in 
the Bibliothequc Nationalo wrongly attribute tho work to Guillaume 
Fillastrc, a voluminous author, and predecessor of LoRsvre as secre- 
tary to tho duke. Another codox in tlio same library, Histoirc 
aneienne dc Thibes et dc Troyes, is partly taken from Orosius. 

Tho Bibliothbquo Nntionalo possesses an unpublished Histoirc des 
Troyens ft dcs Tliibains jnsqitdt la mort dc Tumus, d'aprts Orosc, 

Oridc et Raoul Lefebrc (early 16tli century), and tlwBritish Museum 
a Latin history of Troy dated 1403. 

Hercules. — Tlio end of the first and tho whole of the second 
hook of tlio Rceueil aro reproduced in Lcs prouesscs et vaillanccs du 
preux Hercule (Paris, 1500), with the addition of a prologue and 
tho genealogy of the champion. Tho character and adventures of 
Hercules wore of a nature to attract the fancy of a romancist. His 
labours aro represented as having been performed in honour of a 
Bccotian princess ; Pluto is a king dwelling in a dismal castle ; the 
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Fates art ilucnnas notching ’ i writ*” ram nor* Spin 

^eisratcl.tdVrAcpautCorbern^ Hm** ^t-d l,,, 

and takes Merrix M . • Tfat , imt ,, u i, ,le Yilhnn took 
English as Hercules «f jK g, Jnriajcf dr Jfawte 

from tbs same £«««« ^ i;cre*!ia wrote Trails d' 

^Zanwra, 140SJ, and £' “®“ “ , * ,}'£«,,?,• <14753 fa a 

Iff IWro fei, and the 2M»‘ *W«’ 



! rnillnn! rJ.inrhVr Jn.*ar. 
-j< n 0 f t< lc 15th caitury fay kGvre on 

s^sttKaKsssi^ 

lie to tfonns'otber knieb t ! v exploit, and on hi* itftn » mAwi- 
oSlFSv Ids unclel’deus (kite) on the Argon.-mt.c «pd> >on 
The narrative of the journey to L^mnosar.vl Cojchte, tK lo\t V 
Medea and the episode of the Golden Fkecc follows the MK-wal 
traditions TYhen Jason returns to the country of the Mynmtk*. 
Medea 4>v enchantment restores the old king *®J 00 , < V D w V”"*? 
about tfic death of Teleus For this last good A f >b*i « » 
banished, with Jasons consent, and is carried oil to four dragon-. 
She soars long orer Greece before flie is able to find >»r wy« \ 5 Jt 
length she discovers that he fa going to wed the w * of Connth. 
She descends amid thunder and lightning, kills tlie tiro chi.drrn 
she bore to Jason, and allows her attendant dragons to de".roy 
with fire Corinth and all its inhabitants. She then inveighs the 
old Egons, king of Athens, into marriage, but is lam.-bid cpn 
suspicion of attempting to jtofaon her new son-in-law The*' »*. 
Meeting with Jason, who had escaped the burning of Corinth, she 
becomes reconciled to him* uuJ, anjuriiig inapc, on the denth of 
Eson becomes a good wife and queen. The manners and j-uili* 
raents of the lath centurv are made In hartnoniw with the ths-icri 
legends after the fashion of the Italian pre-Eanhaelite prints ra, 
who eqnippcd Jewish warriors with knightly lance and armour. 
The store is well told ; the dign*eiW"an> few ; and tin re arc 
manj touches of domestic life and natural RCinjutby. Tire first 
edition fa believed to have beeu printed at llnigvs in I4N ; the 
type is the same as that used in the first edition r.f the 
Csxto n translated the book at the cwninalid r.f tire dt:ehe-s of 
Burgundy. A Dutch translation airpeared at Haarlem in 1495, 
M. Paulin Paris doubts whether the romance was written by lrefcvre, 
whore authorship fa distinctly a<.-erted by C.ixton. Montfaucon 
refers to a MS. by Guido delle" Colonnc, iJtdnri". Jfei’rx r! Jar. nit 
{imnablishcdX There is a ffiftnirv In Ti.visxi d’Or (IJlCj fay 
Gnithmme Fillastre, mitten about 1440-30. 

(Edipiis . — A kind of introduction to the Jteu'il is Is f.tfia i 
aCEdipia, Fils dc bujus (n.<L), written in the 15th century hv an 
unknown pen. The rioiy follows the fable told bv tlie Grok 
poets, adapted, of course, to the taste and habits of" later times. 
The sphinx fa drawn as a giant of great subtlety and ferocity. 

Histories 2. The wonders revealed through the Asiatic expedition 
of Alexander gave rise to a remarkable development of 
r " the marvellous in historical composition. The histories of 
Onesicritus, Aristobulus, and Clitarchns, themselves mem- 
bers of the expedition, were so full of twlieard-of things 
that they soon fell into disrepute. Callisthenics, another 
companion of Alexander, also wrote an account, which is 
lost, but his name remains connected with a spurious work 
in which were crystallized all the fabulous tales of the con- 
queror The life of Alexander had every quality to appeal 
to the imagination. His marvellous career, his genius as 
a soldier and ruler, the beauty of his person, his earlv 
death, were subjects for legend almost in his own dav ; 
and a cloud of mythical story soon floated round his 
memory. Quintus Curtins, who drew from some of these 
suspicions sources, is a more critical authority, though he 
allowed rhetorical fancy to embellish his narration It 
k a great fall from the Latin historian to tiro Pscudo- 
* fi The work we possess under the latter title 
St - age of the *•«»** »«>"«’• Some 
SS K ro a S U r, e 11 t0 AristotIe ’ Ptolemy, and rEsop, 
To rfn^AS a ie “ e 5’~ aU ,ria equal verisimilitude. 

i™- from tbe « on im- 

bTae rcin h, ,nc S ased T °8“ P™ to the latter 
r t“ e re-apemng of the East to Europe by the Homan* 
when all the traditions became remoulded S the form thw 


now possess. Among the histories separate from Pseudo- 
Calliitbencs and subsequent to Quintus Curtins is an 
It him: rim, i At'swdri, in 7^1 tin, but of Greek origin, 
whielt is little the than an amplification of the apocrypha) 
letter of Alexander to Aristotle. It is dedicated to' Con- 
Ftans, ton of the emp-wr Constantine. Similarities 1*. 
tween the Itimrariva and the Latin version r,f It-eudo- 
Calli-thencs prove that the it«rica were cnrmrt in the Mi 
century, and may have emanated from the mbw ronree; 
Imt, while the 'iti/imrievt is inferior in authority to 
Quintus Curtins, it i“ h- - a collection of mere fables than 
is CalhVthcnes. The Greek t- xt of the latter is rnpj^.d 
to have ken written in Alexandria at the r»iMner.«m« J t 
of the third century, and to have ken tmir-htvd into 
lAlitx by Julius Vali rius kfore >110. The tran-hti&n 
was abridged in Latin mine time k.fnre the Pth rtnlcrj-. 
Jfuvh of the work is a running iravcdvof the true hi-mry 
of the cmiqiitrur. The fir.-t W-k deal*- with his birth anil 
early exploits. The trace of Alexandrian influcurv b to 
be found in tlie pretence that hi* aerial father was >’«. 
tamdats, a fugitive king of Egypt. ’17m htt< r was r, gnat 
magician, side, by operating upon v.axctv fljnnv.i of the 
armhx nnd ships of hi" i uemit -, to oi tain r-:«jdi.*e jw.w 
ovir their uat acthin*. He v.;»* oMig'.-d, hum ■*.<■»- to fly to 
Pella, win tv he i.-mbli dnd hum- If a* a doctor and was 
vMtcd by Qitun Olyinpi.v- to gel r.dvie-: nj-on her con- 
tinwri rterility. He proairo *1 that Jupiter Ammon .*hn'dj 
jrerfonst tie 1 cure in the i !;"<pc of a dragon. To make 
quite sure Newtantbus him- If t<«>k the p!a<v <>f th" animat, 
nnd nine month* afterward* Philip Itramr the fath>-r of 
the future Al< \r.snhr. At tint th* r*> wre. f.*n;c ttnph;: nn!- 
m.-s Gist n n.ipi -nn.mv of th*.- uf.igun rr.;n ii.cnl t-vtry. 
kxly that the infant redly wa< the mu c*f a gtnl, >■) that 
the putative father cosild j.*., longer obj.et, Alexander 
wasMiiallmul .-uiuwhat d* formed, l*,;t of gnat outrage 
and intelligence. He was ,di:*-.it< d ttndi r the m:j- rii-rnn 
of Xectaucbus, who at l.i-t di> d through n full is. to a pit, 
into which he had kin playfully ptu.kil l*v hi* rovwl 
pupil. The .voornl l*Kik eo-Mintfs the i.'.rio'i** c*' iujiu. *!", 
and the third contains tlie vj>*{nry over 1’i.rt:*, the relation* 
with lire llr.ilmian*, the bi!«r to Aridoth- on the wonder* 
of India, the hi-torie* of ( bwhscc* ntnl t he Amazon*, the 
litter to Olympias on the marvels of Eurtirer A'-i.t, r.nd 
lastly the account of Alexander’s death in Eahylon, 
Culli'thvne.* was ttsimlab.d into Syriac ami Aniienian 
in the nth century. A second Latin abridgment i* known 
a* 7/ts'n,T,i iVwhV*. The h-ttcr from Ahxar.der to 
Aristotle on the marvels of India, the com.-potaknec 
betwwii the king nnd the wi-c llrahnian llijciiiints, nud 
Hr Uentihui Jiuli.r , a-crik-d to l’aHadiiw, nr»* diiTeretit parts 
of the rame legend. The myth had n wider circulation 
than unv of the others v.c have yet dealt with, and the 
Last contributed its share ns well a* the Wist. JVrsians 
and Arabs told the deeds of Iskander; nnd Eirdonsi made 
ifae of the story in the «k?t*i/i-.Vin.nr h. Another early 

Ecrsian js>et, Mizanii, made the story sjs.-ci.dly his own. 
The crusaders bronglit back fn.-*h devtlojuiients ; Oog and 
Hngog (partly Arab and partly Greek) and .-..me Jewish 
stories were then added. In the 11th century Hituccn 
* eln, protovesliarius at the Ily/autine court, tniuslatwl the 
fabulous history from the Persian Kuk into Grvck. In 
lie following century was built up the Hole iTAUx<tndre 
l>y the Mieeessive labours of Lambert k Cm, Aiesaiidro 
iiernai Jehan Id Xi-velais, Gautier do Cambmi, Pierre do 
> iint-Cloud, Krisebarre, Ac. Alexander becomes then a 
Kmghtly king, snrronndeil by his t welvc paladin*. Ilernai 
wys that the fonmlation was Latin (? Valerius or some 
other Latin version of I’scudo-Callisthenes) : 

•‘Un dere tk Ca*tehlun. I/iniWt li Coro Ics-rit, 

**» «vl balm le twist, rt cn Itonian le mit." 
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The same origin .is to be sought for the Alexander myths 
found in Renart le Bestourne and the Speculum Hisloriale 
of Yincentius Bellovacensis. Quintus Curtius was largely 
used for the Alexandreis (c. 1176-1202) of Gaultier de 
Chatillon. 1 It was the theme of poetry in all European 
languages : six or seven German poets dealt with the 
subject, and it may be read in English, Spanish, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic, Flemish, and Bohemian. 

Towards the close of the 15th century an anonymous 
writer worked up the subject into a prose romance, L'his- 
ioire. du noble et vail/ant roy Alixandre le Grant (1506), in 
which the Ilistoria de Braids is followed with tolerable 
exactness. After an account of the ancient history of 
Macedonia and of the intrigue of Nectanebus we are told 
how Philip dies, and how Alexander subdues Borne and re- 
ceives tribute from all European nations. He then makes 
his Persian expedition; the Indian campaign gives occasion 
to descriptions of all kinds of wonders. The conqueror 
.visits a cannibal kingdom and finds many marvels in the 
palace of Porus, among them a vine with golden branches, 
.emerald leaves, and fruit of other precious stones. In one 
country he meets with women, who, after burial in the 
winter, become alive again in the spring full of youth and 
beauty. Having reached the ends of the earth and con- 
quered all nations, he aspires to the dominion of. the air. 
He obtains a magic glass cage, yoked with- eight griffins, 
flies through the clouds, and, thanks to enchanters knowing 
the language of birds, gets information as to their manners 
and customs, and ultimately receives their submission. 
The excessive heat of the upper regions compels him to 
descend, and he next visits the bottom of the sea in a kind 
of. diving-bell. The fish crowd round him and pay hom- 
age. Alexander returns to Babylon, is crowned with much 
pomp, and mass is celebrated. He dies by poison soon 
afterwards. 

The Vicux du Paon and llcstor du Paon are chansons dc gcstc 
attached to the Alexander cycle, to which also belongs Florimont, 
a poem by Aime de Yarennes, said to have been written in 1188. 
Florimont was a son of the duke of Albania and father of Philip 
of Maccdon by the heiress of the latter country. This poem gave 
rise to two proso romances — La conqucstcdc Greccfaictc par Philippe 
dc Madien, by Perrinot du Pin, lirst printed in 1527, and Misloirc 
du roi Florimond (1528). 

3. We now come to the third order of romances in- 
cluded in the cycle of “ Borne la Grant,” or those which 
merely reproduce the names of antiquity. The enchanter 
Virgil is the most famous of those who have given rise to 
prose works, and what passes under his .name is less a 
romance than a collection of popular tales, many of Eastern 
derivation. Among romances in verse we have Erodes, 
Anseys de Carthage , Cleomades, A this et Profllias, Prote- 
silaus, and Ypomedon. The first part of At his et Profilias , 
by Alexandre de Bcrnai (latter part of 12th century), is 
adapted from the tale of the two merchants in the Disci- 
plina Clericalis of Pedro Alfouso, and is the source of 
Boccaccio’s “ Tito e Gisippo ” (Decam., x. 8). In Ypome- 
don, written by Hue of Botelande about 1185, most of 
the characters are named from the Thebais. As early as 
the year 1210 we find a rhymed translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses in German by Albrecht von Halberstadt. 
From Ovid is taken the story of Pyramus and Thisbe in 
Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, which is the subject of 
a prose work in Italian, Piramo e Tisbe (Milan, s.a.). The 
episode of Orpheus and Eurydice furnished the plot of 
the poetical Ilistoire cPOrpkee of Guillaume de Machault 
(d. 1370) and the English Sir Orphes. The tale of Theseus 
was handled by Boccaccio and supplied the title and names 
to the prose romance Ilistoire du chevalier Theseus de 

1 The author of the much-quoted line, “Incidis in Scillnm cupiens 
vitare Charybdim.” The twelve-syllabio verse known as alexandrine 
is supposed to have taken its name from being first used in the French 
Gcste d’ Alexandre. 
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Coulogne (1534). The Bible as well as the classics was 
laid under contribution. Gaultier de Belleperclie wrote a 
metrical Roman de Judas Machabee about the year 1240, 
of which a prose reproduction is Les chrtmiques du prince 
Judas Machabeus, Pun des neufs preux, et aussi de ses 
quatres freres (Paris, 1514). 

The Enchanter Virgil, — After turning the heroes of antiquity The en- 
into knights-errant, it was a simple tnsjf to transform aneient poets chanter 
mid philosophers into necromancers ; and Virgil and Aristotle be- Virgil, 
came popularly famous, not for poetry and science, but for their 
supposed knowledge of the black art. One of the earliest references 
to the magical skill of Virgil 2 occurs in a letter of the chancellor 
Conrad (1194), reproduced by Arnold of Liibeck in the continua- 
tion of the Vhronicon Slavorim of Helmold. John of Salisbury 
alludes to the brazen fly fabricated by Virgil ; Helinand (d. 1227) 
speaks of similar marvels in a work from which Vincen'tius Bollo- 
vaccnsas has borrowed ; and Gervase of Tilbury, in liis Otia Im- 
pcrialia (1212), and Alexander Ncckliam (d. 1217), in Dc Kalura 
Rerum, have reproduced these traditions, with additions. German 
and French poets did not overlook this accessory to their reper- 
toire. The Roman dc Cliomadcs of Adcnez (12th century) and the 
Image du Monde, V ; in of Gauthier de Metz (13th 

century), contain \ ■ 1 "to the prodigies of the en- 

chanter. Reynard the Fox informs King Lion that he had from 
tlio Arise Virgil a quantity of valuable receipts. He also plays a 
considerable part in the popular folk-tale The Semi Wise Masters, 
and appears in tlie Gcsla Romanorum and that curious guide- 
book for pilgrims, tbe Mirahilia Romm. He is to be found in 
Gower’s Oonfcssio Amantis and in Lydgate's Rochas. A Spanish 
romance, Vcrgilios, is included by E. de Ochoa in his Tcsoro (Paris, 

1838), and Juan Ruiz, archpriest of Hita (d. 1351), has also written 
a poem on the subject. Many of the tales of magic throughout 
Europe Arerc referred to Virgil, and gradually deA’eloped into a 
completely ncAV life, strangely different from that of the real hero. 

They AA-ere collected in French under the title of Lcs Fails Afer- 
vcilleux dc Virgillc ( c . 1499), a quarto cliapbook of ten pages, which 
became extremely popular, and was printed, with more or less 
additional matter, in all languages. We are told hotv Virgil be- 
guiled the devil at a very early age, in the same fashion as the 
fisherman used tlio jinn in the Arabian Fights Avhen he got him 
to re-enter Solomon’s casket. Another reproduction of a Avidely 
spread tale Avas that of the lady avIio kept Virgil suspended in a 
basket. To revenge tlio affront the magician extinguished all the 
fires iu the city, and no one could rekindle them Avithout subject- 
ing tlio lady to ail ordeal highly offensive to lior modesty. Virgil 
made for the cnijjeror a castle in Avhicli he could see and hear every- 
thing done or said in Rome, an ever-blooming orchard, statues to 
preserve tlio safety of the city, and a lamp to supply light to it. 

Ho abducted the sohlnn’s daughter, and built for her the city of 
Naples upon a secure foundation of eggs. A t last, liaA'ing performed 
many extraordinary tilings, lie knew that his time was come. In 
order to escape the common lot ho placed all his treasures in a 
castle defended by images unceasingly wielding iron flails, and 
directed his confidential servant to Iicav him in pieces, Avhich lie 
Avas to salt and place in a barrel in the cellar, under Avhicli a 
Inmp Avas to bo kept burning. The servant wns assured that after 
seven days his master would reviA'e a young man. The directions 
wore carried out; but the emperor, missing his medicine-man, 
forced tlio sorvnnt to divulge the secret and to quiet the Avliirling 
flails. The emperor and his retinue entered the castle and at last 
found tlio mangled corpse. In his Avrath he sleAv the servant, 
AA’hereupon a little naked child ran thrice round the ban-el, crying, 

“ Cursed be the hour that ye ever came here,” and vanished. 

Literatim. — Oil the subject generally, see A. Clmssang, Ilistoire du roman 
(tans fantirjxitl, 1862 ; P, Paris, Lcs MSS. Frangois dc la BOA, du Itoi, Paris, 

1835-43, 7 A-ols. ; 11. L. D. Ward, Cat. of Romances in the Dep. of MSS., British. 

M utcum, 18S3 j 13. Dti M6ril, Preface to Flore et Blanclieftor, 1856 ; Eggcr, HiUen- 
isme cn France, 1809. The Troy legend is dealt with in the elaborate work of A. 

Joly, Benoit de Sainte-More et le Roman de Troie, 1870-71, 2 vols. ; G. Korting, 

J)er altfra nr. Roman de Troie, 1883 ; F. Scttognst, Benoit de Ste-More, Breslau, 

1876 ; Frommann, Herbert v. Fritzlar u. Benoit de Ste-More, Stuttgart, 1857 ; B. 

Jnckel, Dares Phrggius ti. Benoit de Ste-More, Breslau, 1876; K Juste, Sur 
Voriglnc des yormes nttrib. a Hovilrc et sur les cycles tpique3 de Vantiq. et du 
Moyeu-Age, Brussels, 1849 ; J. A. Fuchs, De validate fabularum Traicarum 
quiostiaves, Cologne, 1830 ; H. Dunger, Die Sage vom trojan. Krlcgc, Lcipsic, 

1809 ; G. Kiirting, Dietys u. Dares, Halle, 1874 ; H. Dunger, Dielys Septimius, 

Dresden, 1878 ; L. H rivet, "Sur la datedu Dietys de Septimius " (Rev. de Philol., 

1878) ; F. Mcistcr, " Zur Ephem. belli Trofani A-on Dietys" (PltUologus, 1879); 

T. Mommsen, “ Zu Dietys " (Hermes, 1870); E. Bolide, " Zu Dietys Crctensis ” 
(Fhilologus, 1873); B. Barth, Guido de Cohtmna, Leipsic, 1877; A. Mussafia, 

“Snlle A-ersionc Itnlinno della Storia Troiana” (Site. d. k. Akad. IFien, 1871, 

A-ol. lx\-ii.), and "Uebcr d. Span. Versionen” (ib., 1871, vol. lxlx.); Pey, Fssai 
sur U romans d’Encas, 1850. The Alexander legend is treated by J. Zacher, 
Psendo-Callisthenes, Halle, 1867 ; J. Bergerde Xh-rey, “Sur Pseudo-Callistlienes" 

(notices et Extracts, xiii., 1888) ; A. Wcstermann, De Callisthlne, 1838-42, 4 parts ; 

E. Talbot, Sur la Ugcnde d’ Alexandre dans les romans frangais,’ 1850; Florian 

2 The Irish apostle to Cnrinthin, St Virgilius, bishop of Salzburg 
(d. 784), avIio held original A-iews on tbe subject of antipodes, may 
have been the real eponym of the legend. Naples Avas a centre for 
pseudo- Virgilian stories. 
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II. — Medieval Romance, 
(a) Arthurian Cycle. 


(d. 1154), and in all the subsequent chronicles. 

In the 11 th century the Anglo-Saxons of England JmdGthno. 
their old Germanic Tories of Beowulf, Sigfrid, and 
Nibchingen ; the Britons of the west enjoyed their Celtic jn lwt . 
and Britnnno-Celtic myths ; the Saxnmzvd Britons of w lit- eln> nth 
sliire and elsewhere combined the legends of both the watery. 


know concerning the origines and the first authors of the traditions were already intermingled ; nnd the rt'intmduc- 
tales which form the body of Arthurian romance that j n to Saxonized England, from the south, of Celtic 

there are few subjects in literary history more obscure nnd ncar ] y identical with those which the Anglo-Normans 

undefined. It can only be said with assurance that from f ound ; n Wales before the end of the 1 1th century gave 
about the year 1150 several poems 1 were composed by to t ], c ] a tter a fresh life nnd n distinct predominance over 
minstrels (a class of men recruited from all ranks of other traditions of the comj»nsite people. Hence 

society) upon incidents and personages familiar to readers arosc t j, e C y e ] e Q f romance, uccepted partly m 

of what is called the Morte Arthur, a compilation of the Jjjstory, partly ns fiction by the new people of Norman 
second half of the 13th century. The A forte Arthur was j? n g] n ‘, K ]. Bretons, Britons, Norimms nnd French, the 
not originally so called, and it was not a direct compilation R axon i zc d Britons, the Franco -Gallicized Scandinavians', 
from the ballads of the 12th century, blit seems rather to and the Dano-Saxons nil found a common basis of nmnlga- 
have been a mere unskilful reduction into a single corpus mation,' nnd it is no mere metaphor to snv that the publi* 
of some five or six prose romances which had already cation of Geoffrey of Monmouth's fabulous chronicle formed 
grown out of the poems and each of which professed to ft , nmncntom en \ in the history of England, 
relate the adventures of nearly the same set of heroes. When the Saxons entered Britain in the 5th century 
The first appearance of these stories m prose compositions tlicv foMlld in lhc , n5dd i e nnd t j ie W1 n, n Romanized 
!8 here our chief concern ; and it is, unfortunately, likewise killgdom rulcd ,, v „ monarch with a British or Cymric 
our chief difficulty. The .sources of infonnat.cn upon the namc> Thu Yernacn]ar t.mpic of Britain then and 
subject are defective and vitiated to a singular degree; for ccnturics nfter , yards much nearer in form to the Gaelic 
and the light thrown by tlie mves .gat.ons of recent of Irelaudn, id of western mid northern Scotland, the Pictish 

nrmrora Ironnotir tr At thfl nntnrn ^*t nenee 'I'hn ... 1 


writers is frequently of the nature of cross-lights. The 
following attempt at constructing a brief literary history 


of Scotland, nnd the Gaulish of France than the Cymric 
of Wales is now or was then. It was n long time before 


a ,i • • j. rr i iiuiwo » iivn ui nun uiui, it nun tt tuiiu ttuiv uuviiu 

the Arthurian romances is not offered as a complete e . * . * i 1 r . , e fy 

analysis of the work which hortcen done, but as a sum- £ # «ST*iT 1 Tt ? I f f •’'Tf ft"'?* 

nmry of facts and probabilities. 2 


of the country. In the meantime there had Wen con- 


intercourse and the language of the towns and the centres l "° ,n ? sl m 

of government in those countries. In common speech, i * °* ►Strathclyde, who w railed l»y Nennius Arthur 

naturally, it became depraved in course of time, and tlio L ‘ V * ‘ C ‘ ?V" y i' rtl, . nr »” , - v th ° 

pure lingua Latina of the high officials and the clergy J cl £ l tllc J jln l lcror Arthur. After the departure of 
existed side by side with the corrupt linqua Jiomaua of . Bomnns there were several independent monarchies or 
the Romanized people. The latter was, however ignored l mnci l\ al!tlcs 1,1 t1lc island — that of the Jlomanized Britons 
by polite literature, and probably never appeared in a occupying the centre, south, and south-east of the country; 
written form till it was used for political purposes on the ^ $' in . nc P™«P“Ktics in Wnles (North and South); 
occasion of the celebrated partition of Charlemagne’s empire , CflTnl, ro-Gaclic kingdom of Strathclyde, extending 


some extent irom the more respectable lingua Latina wo 1 x , 1 nnc ‘ ■C'° r "ucli. it is now settled by scholars 

mast go hack a few centuries earlier to find the origines. fetish speech was a dialect, like Gnlfic, Gaelic, 

en the people of Rome became acquainted with tlio , ^ nirIC, .°^ ^‘° connnon Celtic language ; nnd in the 
civi nation and literature of Greece they framed a fabu- ^ centuncs ^ l0 Cliristinn era the radical unity of 


, . wivwo uucy l i 

lous history to .connect themselves with the 


~ -^uMc viu Kueinseives witu tiie superior race, !!!■ , , e tongues had not yet been effaced by the action 
of knightly ndvanture nroduccd liv ° n™ v ? nctlcs of pronunciation and nrbitnuy rules of 
fe in , north f ru ^ ranoe antl aSSSSS ort ' 1 °e r fP h 3 , i consequently there was no such sentiment of 

in-Germany (troulmdours), aa Bonal or racial distinction between the divisions of the 

musical accompaniment. ’ lntended fo \»«t«tion with more or loss Celtic race ns is nowadays produced by political frontiers. 

o real Arthur, ’whoever lie was, has been claimed bv the 
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Welsh as tliejr own man, a champion of tho beaten Celts 
retiring westward to the mountain-fastnesses before the 
victorious Saxons. They have lost sight of the fact that 
there were always Cymry in Wales, who must havo re- 
garded their brothers in Loogria (England) much in the 
same way as they did those of (Strathclyde, namely, as 
kinsmen and allies sometimes, as fair game for attack and 
plunder more frequently. The struggle between the Celtic 
and Germanic race was a long one, and it can only have 
been after the power of the Romanized Britons of Loegria 
and of the men of Strathclyde was broken, in the battles 
to which we may attach the name of Arthur, that the tide 
of war reached Wales along until the British fugitives who 
crowded thither and to Brittany ; hence the appearance 
of Roman names among the British warriors. It may be 
surmised that Arthur is not a name but a title given to a 
Stratlictyde warrior, corresponding to the Latin imperator. 1 

The traces of Roman occupation and of Roman culture 
were not wholly effaced for many denturies in the west of 
England, and, besides the Latin quasi-historical writings 
attributed to Gildas and Nennius, there must havo been 
something like a British Livy and a British Virgil in 
existence between the time of Constantine and that of tho 
pseudo-classical compositions of Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
Joseph of Exeter. It is quite certain that tho work we 
call by the name of Nennius did not furnish all the sub- 
ject-matter of Geoffrey’s Jfistoria , and the mysterious old 
volume which his friend William of Wallingford brought 
to him from Brittany about 1130 must have contained 
poetic legends as well as prose pseudo-liistory. Another 
mysterious volume is tho “Latin book” in the monas- 
tery at Salisbury, to which the romancists of 1160-1220 
professed to have resorted for their narratives. In Geof- 
frey’s Historic, compiled, as he saj's, from William of 
Wallingford’s book, we find three elements blended — (1) 
the epic of Brutus (which*' must have been written in 
Britain before 300) ; (2) a record of British kings down 
to the Saxon invasion (probably a corrupt version of the 
samo real history that appears distorted and truncated in 
Nennius); (3) the lives of Arthur, Gucnhumara, and Merlin 
(old British popular legends, wrought into union with a 
later Cymric tradition in which the British or Gadelic 
Arth-vaur, Art-vor, or Ard-tur had been converted into a 
Welsh king Arthur). 

The Round Table romances had their starting-point in 
Origin of Geoffrey’s Historia, first published in 113S-39, revised and 
TaWtf ^published in its present form in 11 47 2 Yet there is no 
romauccs .menti°n in Geoffrey of Lancelot and Tristan, two heroes 
of much greater importance in tho romances than Arthur 
himself. It does not seem to have been observed before 
that there is a curious set of resemblances between the 
personages of the romances and those of tho Homeric 
siege of Troy. Tho names of Arthur and Uter suggest 
. Atrides (Menclaus and Agamemnon rolled into one); 
Mark, again, is Menclaus; Gucnhumara and Yseult arc 

1 Tho name Aril) nr is found for tljo first tiino in Nennius (whom 
llic hero is said not to ho n king hut only dux lellormn). Ho explains 
it as moaning either the “diendful bear” or tlio “iron hammer.” 
Now, although the former may refer equally well to Cymric ami 
to Gaelic, t.e., arth-vaur or art-vor, tho alternative sense is better 
sought in Gaelic, ord, a hammer, being a known word in that language, 
while there is no trace of it in Cymric. Tho second syllable of oid- 
dur is common to both languages, equivalent to the Latin durits, and 
lias assumed in Welsh the meaning of “ steel.” It probably also meant 
“ iron.” This observation shows that Nennius did not know whether 
the name was a Gaelic or a Cymric one, and tho mere uncertainty is 
in itself on argument that Arthur was distinctly not Cambrian. If it 
were permissible to seek a purely Gnolic etymology for Arthur wo 
should find it in ard-lur=altus dux, high cliiof or generalissimo. In 
the two caily authorities Gildas and Bede the British champion of the 
Ctli century is named Ambrosius Aurelius, a man of Bomaii family. 

2 His poem on the Life and Prophecies of Merlin was a soparate 
work, published in 1136-37 and again in 1149. 


like Helen, Guenhumara also resembling Ckryseis and 
Briseis ; Lancelot and Tristan are like Achilles and Paris. 
Lancelot becomes for a time the enemy of bis king 
(Arthur = Atrides) and stands aloof from him ; he is un- 
successful in bis quest of the Grail, as Acbilles dies before 
Troy is taken ; his son Galaad, like the Achilleid Neo- 
ptolcmus, achieves the father’s unfinished task. Lancelot 
(lanc-e-loc = child of the lake) is brought up in conceal- 
ment by the Lady of the Lake, just as Thetis (the goddess 
of the sea) brings up her son Achilles, disguised as a girl, 
in obscurity. Chiron, to whose care the young Achilles 
is at first entrusted by Thetis, resembles Merlin, the friend 
or lover of the Lady of the Lake, in his half divine, half 
human nature. 3 Again, not only does Galaad by his name 
remind us of the hero of the Achilleidos (it must have 
been as usual to give this genitive name to the poem of 
Statius as that of Eneydos to Virgil’s), but there are other 
curious similitudes. The name of King Perles or Pelles, 
by whose daughter Lancelot becomes the father of Galaad, 
is suggestive of, or may have been suggested by, the 
Graeco-Latin appellation of Achilles, Pelides son of Peleus. 
One of the meanings that has been suggested for the 
nemo of Lancelot is Vancclot — tlie serving man, in refer- 
ence to one of the incidents of bis story. Although a dif- 
ferent origin is hinted at above, it would not be inappro- 
priate to designate Acbilles in his female disguise at Delos 
Pancillet ( = tlie male damsel, in attendance on Deidamia). 
As in tho old Greek poems we Lave Atrides and Pelides 
contesting for Briseis, and tlie minor Atrides, Menelaus, 
similarly contending with Paris the ravislier of Helen, so 
in tho romances wo find Guenhumara the object of mutual 
strife between her lover Lancelot and her husband Arthur, 
son of Uter Pendragon, and Yseult the cause of war 
between King Mark and Tristan. Again, a resemblance 
is to be found in the incidents of fabulous birth between 
Arthur and Hercules, Arthur and Alexander the Great 
These observations ni-c not intended to contradict the 
claims of the Cymric people to have furnished the romances 
with much of their material ; for it would be difficult to 
resist the evidence of such names ns Tristan and Yseult^ 
which indicato sufficiently their British or Breton origin, 
and oven Lancelot might have been, as first suggested 
above, a Welsh or British translation of an epithet which 
would apply to Achilles in connexion with the following 
words from Statius. 4 Thetis says (as tho Lady of *fcho 
Lake might have said of Lancelot) — 

" Saspo ipsa (nefas I ) sub in an: a natuin 
Tartara ot ad Stygios itcrum fcio mergers fontes ; ” 

while her son’s guardian, Chiron, is named in the same 
place “ Carpathius vates,” which at once reminds us of the 
“ Caledonius vates ” (Merlin) of G eoffrey of Monmouth. At 
the samo time the name of Guenhumara (Guinevere) makes 
one think of Thetis, the white-footed lady of the sea. 
As tho name Guenhumara certainly preceded in date all 
tho Anglo-Eronch romances and is undoubtedly an old one, 
we may ns well say at once that the intention is here to 
suggest an hyiiothcsis that Britain produced Latin poets 
during the time of the Roman occupation, who wrote works 
not only on the fable of a Bi’itish descent from tbe Trojans 
through Brutus, a fabled kinsman of ASneas, but also on 
the various subjects of classic mythology, the stories of 
Thebes, Troy, the Golden Fleece, and Alexander. 5 This 

3 Tho names of several beings of this mixed nature in tlie early 
romances begin with tlie samo word, mer, merhl, or mel, as Merlin, 
McIumuq, Molior, Mellon. 

4 Hugh of Rutland’s poem of Tpomedon (written in 1185) evinces 
by tlie names of its personages such an acquaintance with the Thcbais 
of Statius as tlie maker of the Lancelot seems to have had with the 
Achilleis of tho same' poet. Ho usually calls bis King Arthur Atreus. 

5 Yguerne, tlie name of Arthur’s mother, was perhaps akin in its 
original British sense (although in Cymric it means “ the true ” or " tho 
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hypothesis, which requires to be associated with the corol- 
lary that British translations or adaptations were formed 
when the Roman influence began to wane, would account 
for the curious circumstance that some of the Greek and 
Oriental fictions are found in Anglo-Saxon versions of 
much greater antiquity than any that have survived in 
the other vernaculars of Europe. Direct transference of 
such works from classical codices can hardly be presumed 
to have been the custom of a rough and semi-barbarous 
nation of Teutonic invaders ; the medium must have been 
the existence of Brito-Latin and British poems among the 
conquered people. 

The success of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s HUtcriu and of 
his Merlin brought indignant comment from some of the 
Anglo-Norman historians, but it inflamed the minds of 
other writers already excited by the extraordinary events 
of the period. The result was the genesis of modern 
fiction. Within a few years after Geoffrey's publication 
the Norman Wace translated the Sistoria Britomm into 
French verse (1155), making some additions; and in his 
work entitled Roman de Brut we find the words-— 

" King Ertur made the Sound Table 
Of which Bretons tell many a fable ” — 
from which we may infer that the Round Table stories, 
which led to the construction of the French romances, 
were derived directly from Brittany, just as Geoffrey de- 
clares his Sistoria to have been. Wace, as a Jersey man 
could have made no confusion between the Waleis of 
Cambria and the Bretun of Armorica. 

Recapitulating what has been already said, we may 
chronologically tabulate the first elements of Arthurian 
story thus— I. Arthur, Guinevere, Merlin (in Geoffrey! 

. Rmnd Table (as shown by Wace), before 

Lancelot-, IV. the Grail ■ andY. Trittan 
The original Tristan was earlier than the Lancelot, and 

P T n poem ( or prose Work ?>. Witten 
5 tvhn r 4 ° 7 a*v \^ 6 a trouv ^ re °£ English birth 
Salisbury, and is said to have had access 
to the book of stones referred to in a previous paragraph, 
he poem (?) and the book have perished, and the Tristan 
stay was mitten under the name of Le Bret ( = the BM 
to distinguish it from Le Brut (-the Briton) of Warest 

fldditiona] matter that it 2,2 
be placed after the Lancelot. Walter Map (n ,, \ n r rr 

ford, who died archdeacon of Oxford in the rear 1 oifP* 8 ' 
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1200 in the form in 3 ^ P rQs T^ d amplified before 
^SS. (none earlier than the lSth™ ^ several old 

B is certain 
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1210-75 to unify or harmonize in a single compilation the 
scattered Arthurian romances, and it is considered probable 
that the result was the French prose original of the exist- 
ing Morte Arthur. But it is also certain that there exist 
prose Arthurian romances in MSS. at least as old as 1270, 
and that they were copies of -yet older ones. Jlusticien’s 
work must have been simply one of compression and com- 
bination. We know from the MSS. of two different prose 
translations of a totally different romantic chronicle (the 
Pseudo-Turpin’s Chronicle of Charlemagne), written in and 
about 1200, that metrical narrative was losing credit and 
that French prose composition had already set in. This 
statement, which refers to the French kingdom, is likely 
to be yet more applicable to England, where metrical suc- 
cess would naturally be more difficult to achieve than in 
the true home of French speech. As prose was current in 
France before 1200, it is not rash to assume that it had 
an earlier and less limited currency in England. Reckon- 
ing tli us we may assume that the Lancelot and the Tristan 
were written in prose before 1190. 

The Bound Table and the Grail are so closeiy connected Early 
that it is difficult to regard them as having had each abound 
separate origin. The mention of the former by Wace Ta,)le 
proves the existence of stories of a Round Table current T’ 1 ,, 
before 1155. The Round Tabic as it appears in the current Btcrics 
texts of the romances is simply an important portion of 
the furniture of the narratives: it docs not represent a 
C} cle of incidents or even a number of special episodes 
One might suppose from the form of Waco’s phrase that 
the word was with him, as it is now, a general epithet to 
designate Arthurian stories, rather than merely the name 
of a material object, as it is in the romances. But we 
cannot assume the fact for lack of specific information. 

I be first and also the chief instance which wc have of the 
appearance of the Round Table (beyond Waco’s allusion) 
noV r Lancelot, which we may refer to about 

U90. In the epilogue of the Tristan, ffdlie de Borron 
^ks of Enc de Gasfs original work on that hero as the 
first of Ids grans lures dc la taublc roomie." There is 
o reason to imagine that this phrnso was written after 
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ancient popular Gospel of Xicodemvs), according to which 
•Joseph of Arimathea brought Christianity to Britain in the 
time of Yespasian. Then Eobert de Borron continued his 
story in another work which represented the quest or re- 
discovery of the Grail in Avalon, Brittany, or Britain, by 
Perceval, the grand-nephew of Joseph of Arimathea ; and 
Walter Map appropriated so much of De Borron’s Histoire 
and Queste as suited him, working it up in a continuation 
of his story on Arthur, Guinevere, and Iiancelot, whilst 
adding to and altering the incidents of the narrative very 
considerably. Finally, Helie de Borron (about 1190) re- 
wrote the Tristan in something like its existent form, 
weaving it by enlargement into connexion with the other 
tales, and probably soon after 1200 united for the first 
time in one enormous and unharmonized corpus the full 
set of Arthurian stories. One reason why we cannot assign 
this first combination to a later date (as those do who 
hold the work of Rusticien of Pisa to have been something 
more than a mere compression) is that the Guiron, written 
by H61ie de Borron (probably soon after 1200), is not in- 
corporated in the Morte Arthur , which it would assuredly 
have been if Rusticien (about 1270-75) had been employed 
to unite a number of detached stories rather than to re-edit 
an already existing compilation. Of Helie 3e Borron we 
only know that he was a relative of Robert ; that he was 
the virtual author' of the Bret or Tristan, in which he 
incorporated the substance of tales written by Luc de Gast 
and Gasse li Blont ; that he also wrote Palamedes in two 
parts (Meliadus and Guiron le Courtois) ; and that his 
work was done at the request of a king of England, 
alleged to have been Henry H. or Henry 3U. Of the 
other early writers of Arthurian stories the chief were the 
trouv&re Chrestien de Troyes (about 1180-90), who com- 
posed 'a poem upon an episode of Map’s Lancelot story, 
and another upon the Perceval (in which he may have 
combined Robert de Borron and Map), and Guyot de 
Provins (about 1190-95), who wrote a romance of Perceval, 
now lost, and only known through the German translation 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach (about 1205). As for the 
Welsh stories in the Mabinogion and the Welsh Seint 
Greal, there is really no evidence to show their anteriority 
to the English Morte Arthur, except the fact that two of 
the tales ( Geraint and the Lady of the Fountain) are of 
similar substance to the poems of Chrestien de Troyes, 
Free et Enide and Le Chevalier au Lyon , — narratives of 
Arthurian personages but not embodied in the French 
prose romances. Even the Welsh chronicles which are 
supposed to have furnished the original text of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Mistoria have been ascertained to be merely 
translations from the Latin version. It is a safe con- 
clusion to say that anything in Welsh literature corre- 
sponding with portions or incidents of the French romances 
was simply a translation made in the 13th or 14th century 
from a French original. This refers, of course, to what is 
now extant, for there can be little question that Breton and 
Cymric legend furnished the earlier romancists with names 
and legends in plenty. Returning to the consideration of 
names, it is obvious that when Lawnselot dy Lak appears 
in Welsh it is simply a corruption of the Franco-English 
Lancelot, and that the Cymric writer had no idea of its 
above-suggested origin in a British lanc-e-loc (a conjecture 
which is fortified by the pleonasm of du-lak or delrlale) or 
in a French I’ancillet. Consequently the original Lancelot 
story has left no trace in purely Welsh literature. With 
Perceval we may think differently ; the Welsh name Pere- 
dur, under which he is known, is a sufficient -warrant for 
supposing that portions of the Welsh tale are at least as 
ancient as Walter Map. The very form Pered-ur, like that 
of Arth-ur, is archaic, and with the latter it requires a 
different interpretation from that which Welsh scholars 
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have given it. Here it may be observed that the terminal 
nr, whatever may have been its true sense, is remarkable 
for its frequent use in the names of Pictish princes. As 
for Perceval, wherever Robert de Borron got the name 
(see below), Walter Map, in adopting it for the hero of 
the story that belongs to Peredur, made the two names 
thenceforward identical 

Analysis of the Arthurian Momanccs. 

I. IL Arthur and the Mound Table had no separate romance, 
or else it has perished. It exists now substantially as part of 
Lancelot (III.). 

1. Merlin. — Most of his story appears in Geoffrey of Monmouth M«"l' 
and in Wace, from whom it was probably worked np into a French 
poem (or prose work) by Robert de Borron about 1160-70. The 
French prose composition, embracing bis life and, as an appendix, 
his prophecies (Latin by Geoffrey), was apparently written about 
1200 (by Helie de Borron) in the form in which it exists in certain 
MSS., and nearly as it appears in printed books. Merlin, tlic son 
of an incnbns, rescued at bis birth by sudden baptism from the 
malignant destiny for which his diabolical parent iiad begotten 
him, is always described as a magician. He is called by the Welsh 
Myrddin, a form which betrays the posteriority of the existing 
Cambrian legends not only to the date of Geoffrey but also to 
the French romances ; in one of the earliest incidents of bis story, 
however, he himself gives his name as Ambrosius. 1 He is repre- 
sented as living apparently at the time of the Saxon invasion of 
England. He was not a friend of Yortigem ; this king, whom we 
know from English sources to have been attached more to the 
Saxons than to his countrymen, was represented in the old Merlin 
story as a usurper reigning in an interval between Moines, son of 
Constans, and the two brothers of Moines, Uter and Pendragon. 

After the successive deaths of Yortigem and Pendragon (on whose 
fall Uter adds his brother’s name to his own) Merlin continues 
to be the friend and counsellor of King Uter Pendragon. In that 
capacity he helps the king to assume the shape of Gorlais, duke of 
Tintagel, and thereby' to beget Arthur upon the Duchess Ygueme. 

(The name Pendragon and the action remind ns of the fabulous 
birth of Alexander the Great ; the name Uter, in connexion with 
the go-between Merlin, and the probable Celtic meaning of Ygueme 
remind us of Jupiter, Mercury, and Alcmena. ) The result is the 
birth of a hero who resembles both Hercules and Alexander. He 
grows up and is held to be merely the son of Gorlais, in spite 
of the fact that he was bom after Ygueme (already a widow) had 
married Uter Pendragon ; but he proves his right to royal place 
after the king’s death by performing some extraordinary feats. In 
these he lias Merlin’s aid, as well as in the conduct of his sub- 
sequent wars with the Gauls and the Saxons. Merlin has a lover 
or mistress in Viviane, the Lady of the Lake, to whom in an un- 
lucky moment (as Samson to Delilah) he betrays a certain spelL 
She uses it to try her power, without having learned the converse 
charm, and poor Merlin vanishes into the midst of a thornbusli, 
whence his voice ’can be beard ; but he is seen no more. Here the 
romance ends, — one of the most interesting, as well as one of the 
best- constructed and most simply' told of the Arthurian series. 

The name and deeds of the enchanter have found their way into 
most modem literatures. One of Merlin’s actions was to institute 
a round table at Carduel, at which room was made for King Arthur 
and fifty of his nobles, with a vacant place for the Holy Grail. 

This was a ceremony to he performed once every year, and it was 
on the first of these occasions that Gorlais brought his wife Ygueme 
with him to court, and that King Arthur fell in love with her (as 
David with Bathsheba). This circumstance, although of later date 
than the original Merlin, leads us to the next romance in the cycle. 

IY. 1. The Holy Grail. — The Grail romance began with Borron’s Holy 
poem (or prose narrative) on Joseph of Arimathea. An old tradi- Grail, 
tion maintained that Joseph of Arimathea (confounded in some 
respects with the centurion at the crucifixion and with Josephus 
the historian) brought the gospel to Britain or to Gaul in the first 
century of our era. The French romance on this subject, whichever 
of its existent early forms in verse and prose was the earlier, relates 
the story thus : — Pilate allowed Joseph to take down the body of 
Christ from the cross, - and gave Him also son vaisscul, by which 
was evidently meant the chalice of His passion, or the cup used 
at the Last Supper. Of all the numerous interpretations suggested 
for the word “grail” or “graal” the only tenable one is that of 
“cup,” which plainly refers to the words “son vaisseuL” In 
that cup Joseph collected the precious blood of his Saviour. He 
loses it when put in prison by the Jews, hut it is restored to him in 

1 When we remember that the Ambrosius Aurelius of Gildas was 
probably the Arthur of Nennius and the romances, and that Merlin 
was called Ambrosius Merlinus, we are drawn to believe in the Romano- 
Briton origin of the stories, and to conclude that “ Arthur ’’ and “ Mer- 
lin ” are two explicative or distinguishing epithets attaohed to the 
older names, 
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c-:i T-V Ciiri-t Himself. Ve.qnrian. son of tho emperor Titus, 
• fi-h ill. lor* i.f Cliri-!, frees Joseph from his prison, becomes a 
C! r;.ri.m, and r 'lnn-s the Jews to slavery. Joseph takes leave 
c{ V. p-'s fnrtfi with t!io=- who had joined him anil his 

i rt't!irM«*!w l!mn. After a while the adherents suffer privation 
fir bavin? siun-l s-vretly, ami Joseph is directed by the voice 
of Ji-.-n -piking from the piinvnl ("ran!) to establish a test of 
right*- a*n««< and sin by means of tlie holy blood, calling to re- 
rr.'ml'rati.T Hi< osvn wonts almiit Jmlas, that “ he wlio shall betray 
y.i' if nting and drinking with Me.” The place of the rejected 
Jinks f-hiviM I- filled, not at the talde of the Last Supper, but at 
math' r tab]' - which Joseph should make in token of it, — a square 
c.v. and unt until Bren's grandson (the third man of Joseph's 
hnM.-: should lie fit to take it. The table tvas constructed, a 
ri-pi-t preuwd, one place left empty, ami tlie Graal put upon the 
l--ard, with some fish which had ticen eauglit by Broil for tlie Occa- 
sion. Tin.,- who could find a place at the board felt a sense of 
rvti.fu'tinu and were knowu to he righteous ; those who could find 
no tdaco were m-ogum'd as the sinners whose secret licentiousness 
ha-l caus 'd the distress among them. Tiien the name of grant 
was given to the ftitim I, because of its gracious and delightful 1 
influence. A hypocrite named 3loy.se who attempts to sit nt the 
table without avowing his sills is swallowed np in the earth. 
Alan, the son or Broil, grows up to be head of the line, and is en- 
t rusted with the knowledge of all things that Joseph could teach 
and a right of the Grail. He leads his kinsmen to the fur West, to 
the rate of Avaron or Avalon, whither tlie disciple Petrus or Perron 
pr. cedes them with a letter given him by Joseph, after ho has seen 
th- latter tran-fer to Bron tlie custody of tlie raisscul The son of 
Alan is in due time to grow to manhood, to read Peter's Jotter and 
again to h'o the Grail— a boon which is as it were to renew’ the 
cov' n.-int of the Saviour with tlie family and followers of Joseph of 
Anmathca— to expose and e:qvcl the false, and to bring celestial 
happinr,s upon all flic true. The race is now settled in Britain 

' tl -‘ r Mn 0r , A l 3n ' »« *»“ tMnX «'»» "'ho is to see the 
Gnul after having passed tbrougli a perilous quest. Up to this 
Ijomt the nivstic and pious romance of the Grail mas denredby 
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awkwardness is playfully depicted, ho exhibits so much courngo 
and skill ns to become a doughty champion, the vanquisher of 
bullies and tlie protector of Indies ; and, when lie reaches tlio court 
of King Arthur, knighthood is offered him. Chrcsticn do Troyes 
related the talc in verse (before 1101), but he probably had it from 
the (prose or poetic) narrative woven (about 1170-76) by Walter 
Map into his work which we call Lancelot. Tho agreement so 
far, of those writers anil the text of tho Mabinogi of Percduron’tho 
same subject leads to a supposition that the latter represents a 
Cambrian story older than Walter Map ; but the introduction of 
the cup and the lance into it invalidates the theory that its existent 
Welsh form is the original. Robert do Borron continued his Graal 
by relating the quest of the holy vessel— still in the hands of 
Bron, le Roi Pechconr, but Jiiddcn from all save tho predestined per- 
fect knight— pursued by Broil’s grandson Perceval, tho 6nlv man 
who, by his origin, had n right to search for and find it so ns to fill 
the vacant place at the table. Robert dc Borron must linvc written 
his story more than once, and the result was that he also introduced 
ins hero to Arthur’s court, where Merlin had founded a round 
table. Tins round table, probably an independent element in tlio 
Breton legends,' must have caught Robert do Borron’s fancy as 
lending a further symbol of trinity (being tlio third table) to his 
own conception of the third descendant of Joseph of Arimathea. 
In his relation of the quest Perceval (whom he in no way identified 
with the rustic Perceval or Peredur mentioned abovo) starts from 
Arthurs court, and after various adventures secs his grandfather, 
tlio Grail, the lance, and the broken sword without knowing with 
whom lie is or making inquiry, hi a second attempt Jic is more 
successful. _ Bron reveals himself, explains all the signs (the lance 
is that winch pierced the Saviour's sido), and communicates the 
precious truths which Joseph of Arimathea hud ordered to be told 
only to the third of Ins lineage. Then tho fisher-king dies ; all 
1 of J Br , lt h n I 1388 awa y ("'« pwsumo the reign of 
n»tf rJ 'n'" la "' ' B i reeral is ,cft “s the custodian of tlio 
wi, iJbv Te 5 s, 1 on 1 °/ tllc Ptraral and the preceding Saint Graal, 
Robert (1c P orron ' llave on) y bceii printed b of lato years 
w ‘PI ,lc ? U!n 1 t to latter) from rare and little known 
MSS., and differ enormously from the old printed Grail and Perceval 
ami most of the MSS. which contain them. The iXduK' 
however slightly, of Arthur, Merlin, and Gawoin intb Robert do 
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infringed a tovr, and tile labour is achieved by one even purer than 
himself among the Round Table heroes, namely, Galaad, the son of 
Lancelot. All this is of Map’s own invention, and much of it must 
have been posterior to CliTestien’s poem, in which (although based 
partly on Slap and partly on Robert de Borron) Perceval remained 
the achiever of the quest 1 Tho Borronesque view of Perceval as 
one of a line of successive Grail-custodians or Grail-kings impressed 
the imagination of Guyot de Provins, and led him to regard with 
contempt the pleasant episodes of Perceval’s youth as told by 
Chrestien. In Wolfram von Eschenbach’s poem there is a long 
succession of Grail-kings, beginning with Titurel, and ending with 
Partzifal (Perceval) 2 ; the scene of their rule is shifted to Anjou 
and Spain ; the story is said to draw its origin from a book found 
at Toledo ; several Moorish and Catalan names are found in it ; 
and finally the Grail-kings and their people are confounded with 
the Templars, struggling against tho heathens. Tho romance of 
Perceval le Gallois, such as we have it since its first appearance 
•in print in 1530, is a prose compilation derived from trie poem 
begun by Chrestien de Troyes about 1180 and finished by Mancssicr 
about 1230. 

Lancelot. III. Lancelot. — This hero, like Perceval, has furnished an addi- 
tion to European nomenclature. In this romance, which there is 
so much evidence for ascribing to the celebrated Walter Map (see 
above), the substance of GeolTrey’s Arthur, Guinevere, and Merlin 
was used as the introduction to a powerful fiction in which a new 
hero, Lancelot of the Lake, carries on an adulterous amour with 
Queen Guinevere, while at the same time ho reveres and loves 
King Arthur and performs deeds of heroic daring under the influ- 
ence of the most generous feelings. The tale, although lengthy 
and overladen with a crowd of adventures which havo no bearing 
on the direct development of the plot, and notwithstanding tho 
unpleasant nature of the chief subject, is one of extraordinary 
interest. The character of Lancelot remains unaltered throughont 
the course of tho story, and is drawn with a masterly hand. 
Although liis love is criminal, and he frequently does pious penanco 
for his sins, yet liis utter self-sacrificing devotion to tho queen 
weakens by its exquisite fidelity the reader’s sense of his treachery 
towards tlio king, whom he never ceases to regard with a feeling 
of the deepest affection and reverence. His faults are such that 
he recognizes his own incompetence to become the achiever of the 
quest ; but lie begets, upon Elaine, tlio daughter of King Pellcs, a 
son Galaad, to whom the glory of winning tho Grail and redooming 
his father’s sins is reserved. Even hero tlie romancer takes care 
to show that he was not untrue to Guinevere, his senses having 
been deceived by a spell (used by Elaine’s maid to gratify her 
mistress’s longing), which makes him imagine that liis bedfellow 
is the queen. Nemesis begins to work whon, upon a second uso 
of the spell, Guinevere, after having waited for him in vain, finds 
him in the arms of King Pclles’s daughter. She reproaches him 
bitterly and drives him from her presence with such cruel words 
that he becomes insane and wanders about the woods and fields 
like Nebuchadnezzar. Some years elapse before be is recognized 
by Elaind, when chance takes him to the castle of Corbin, in 
which King Pelles lias custody of the Grail. Sho cures him by 
means of the sacred vessel ; but it is not long before lie quits lier 
again and finds liis way to Camelot. Arthur and tlio quoen and 
his fellow-kniglits are rejoiced to see tlio lost Lancelot again, 
and tho usual round of tournaments begins. We now come to the 
episode of Galaad. On tho eve of Pentecost an old man dressed 
in white brings a youth to Arthur’s court. When all tho knights 
arc assembled at the ensuing banquet every seat is filled save that 
which was always left vacant for the Holy Grail, so that there is no 

E laco for young Galaad. Certain wondrous signs are pointed out 
y the old man which indicate that tho “ seat perilous ” is meant 
to bo filled by tlie young hero, who at once accomplishes another 
test which has foiled Gawain and Perceval. The Grail appears, and 
light and perfume fill the ball j it passes away again, and tlie next 
day the knights depart upon tho quest of the holy vessol, Arthur 
giving way to a pathetic regret that his merry company of Round 
Table champions is to ho broken up for ever. Galaad, tho pure 
knight, is the only one who succeeds, and becomes king of the 
Holy City ; then Joseph of Arimathca appears, and Galaad dies, 
his task accomplished. Gawain and Bors fail ; Lancelot and Perceval 
nearly succeed, hut are foiled. Bors brings back an account of 
Perceval’s death, and Lancelot returns to court, a moody man ; ho 
and Guinevere fall back into the old sin. The queen is accused of 
having poisoned a knight, and is exposed to tho usual ordeal. 
Lancelot saves her by conquering her accuser, but receives wounds 
which break open at tlie next secret meeting between them. Scandal 

■ 1 As Chrestien never finished his poem, and as lie had two or three contimi- 

ntors before 1244, ho may not be responsible for tho Borronesque ending ; but It 
Is to be remarked that Robert de Borron and Clirestion were both from Cham- 
pagne. 

2 Whatever be tlie meaning of the Welsh namo Pcredur, that of Perceval 
seems to bo also British and to mean “ possessor of the Grail." It may not 
have been one man’s appellation buta titlo applicable to Bron, Alan, ortho last 
achiever. Tlio British words of which it seems compounded are perehen, a 
root which implies ownership or possession, and mail (initially inflectedrrail), 
a cup or clmlicc, so that the earliest form was perhaps Ptrchenxal, 


lias been busy ; spies are on the watch ; and, although, when tho 
lovers are surprised, ho escapes by dint of hard fighting,' the stains 
of blood found in the queen’s bed are sufficient to condemn them. 
She is doomed to the stake, hut at tho moment of execution 
Lancelot appears and rescues her. They fly together to his castle 
of Joyeuse Garde, in which he is soon besieged by King Arthur, 
the king’s nephew Gawain, and tlie other faithful kniglita Ho 
offers to give up the queen if no harm shall bo done lier ; Arthur 
rejects. the offer ; and, after long fighting, news comes of a papal 
interdict promulgated against tlie kingdom so long as King Arthur 
refuses to take back his wife. Guinevere is then received by lier 
husband, but Arthur is advised by Gawain to continue tlie war 
against Lancelot, whom lie follows to his castle of Ganncs in France. 
During the siege Arthur lias tidings of an insurrection in Britain : 
his nephew Mordred has seized tho throne, and the queen lias 
fortified herself in London against the usurper. He returns, and 
.after a series of desperate battles Mordred is killed and Arthur 
wounded to death. Flinging his sword away, the king disappears 
from mortal view and is borne by fairies to Avalon. Lancelot also 
returns to England, laments the king’s death, pays a mournful 
visit to the queen, now in a nunnery, retires himself to a monastery, 
and dies soon afterwards in sorrow and repentance. The original 
Lancelot was the true Arthur or Round Table romance, although 
when first written it probably contained no mention of Perceval 
and Galaad. To it all tbe other tales and episodes gravitated, 
and tlie above analysis represents probably its final form about 
tho year 1200. When at a later period, in the 13th century, it 
was abridged, and tlie Brel (Tristan) also, and botli of them amal- 
gamated in tlie general Arthurian work now extant in many MSS. 
of tlie 14th and 15th centuries, tlie compilation came into existence 
which was translated into English by Sir Thomas Malory under tlie 
title Marie A rthur. The original complete Lancelot may be considered 
as a corporate work including the five branches winch had previ- 
ously been separate, namely, (1) Merlin ; (2) Arthur and tlie Round 
Table ; (3) Arthur, Guinevere, and Lancelot ; (4) Joseph of Arima- 
tlica and the Grail ; tlie Quest of tbe Grail and Perceval modified 
into (5) the new Quest of the Grail and Galaad. A sixth element 
was added in the French compilation, which formed the original 
of tlie Morte. Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory, namely, (6) tlie story 
of Tristan and Yseult. 

V. Tristan. — This beautiful Breton or Cornish romance was T 
originally a work totally independent of the Arthurian, Round 
Table, and Grail fictions ; and, if it is said by Helie de Borron to 
have been left incomplete by its first author, the Anglo-Norman 
knight Luc or Luces, of the castle of Gast, Galt, or Gau, near Salis- 
bury, and by Gasse li Blont (Eustace Blunt), who is spoken of as 
a continuator, we may presume that his statement was based 
upon no deficiency in tho original narrative, but simply on the 
absence of all allusion to tlie Round Table. Ho therefore set to 
work to produce what lie called tlie Brel, or tlie complete Tristan, 
by constructing a number of episodes which exhibit Tristan as one 
of the Round Tabic knights, as also having engaged in the quest, 
and as having been with his lady-love entertained for some time at 
Lancelot’s cnstlo of Joyeuso Garde. The Saracen knight Palamcdes, 
who takes an important place in the complete Tristan, and who 
is not one of tho least interesting characters, seems to have been 
ono of tho additions. Whether the first author was really a knight 
or not, and whether lie wrote in poetry or prose, it may here be 
said once for all that the earliest exoteric reference to the authors 
of tho Round Table romances is that of Helinand, wlio, writing 
closo to the date of Walter Map’s death (c. 1210), mentioned them 
as “ quosdam proceres,” a phrase which could only be used as indi- 
cating personages ranking at least as high as knights. Tristan (in 
the old English form, Tristram) of Lyonesse is the nephew of King 
Mark of Cornwall. 3 Warned by a dwarf that liis nephew’s existence 
will be pernicious to him, the king resolves to compass his death, 
liis attempt is frustrated : tho child is carried to tlie court of tlie 
Frank king Fnramond, and there grows up towards man’s estate. 
Ho wins the love of Faramond’s daughter, on the discovery of 
which lie is compelled to fly to his uncle at Tintagel, with whom 
a reconciliation is effected. A prince called Morhoult or tlie 
Morhoult 4 of Ireland lands in Cornwall to claim tribute of King 
Mark. Tristan challenges him to single combat, wounds him 
mortally, and compels him to reimbark in a dying condition, but 
is himself wounded by the poisoned lance of his adversary. Seek- 
ing afterwards a healer for his wounds, ho is borne by the wind to 
Ireland, and well received by the king of Ireland and liis daughter 
Yseult, who restore him to health. It is, however, observed that 
he is wearing the sword of Morhoult, and he is obliged to take a 
hasty departure. On his return to Cornwall tho incidents of the 
comploto Tristan begin to connect him with Arthur and the Round 
Table, but bis victory over a kniglit, there said to have accused the 

2 His father Mcliadtis and mother Isabel, as well as the preceding genera- 
tions of ancestors, were probably Invented by Helie de Borron, as well as the 
account of his premature hirth in the open country. 

* Is this a corruption of Muirchenrtarcli or Mnrliartarcli, and, if so, was it 
suggested by a recollection of tho visit of Dlannuid MacMuirclieartarch to 
England to claim help from the Normans in lies? 
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Irish Icing of treason before King Arthur, is probably part of the 
original tale. He goes ivitb the absolved monarch to Ireland at 
his request, anil is prayed to accompany Yseult to Cornwall, 
whither her father sends her as King Mark's bride. Yseult's mother 
delivers a philtre or Jove -potion to Branginn (or Bronwen), her 
daughter's nurse, which the latter is commissioned to give Yseult 
to drink on the wedding-day, in order that she may conceive a true 
wifely affection for her stranger husband. Brangian, however, 
gives it to Tristan and Ysenlt, who drink, unconscious of the spell 
that is about to influence their lives. They love each other at 
once and for ever. During the voyage they land on an island, 
where Tristan, by overcoming an enchantment, proves that ho and 
his companion are the best knight and fairest lady in all the world. 
They reach Cornwall at last, anu think with dread on the approach 
of the fatal ntoht which is to separate them and to make King 
Mark aware of his bride’s fault A device, which appeared to the 
old romancers one of easy performance, is suggested by Branginn, 
who, to save her mistress’s honour, takes her place on the marriage 
night, trusting that King Mark's carousals and the darkness will 
cover the fraud. The scheme is carried out satisfactorily j but tho 
fair Yseult hires two ruflians to slay Brangian, lest tho fact should 
erer come to light. The intending murderers, however, are 
smitten with pity, and amply leave their victim bound to a 
tree, from which position she is soon afterwards rescued. As her 
rescuer was Paiamedes, the Saracen knight, who must be looked 
upon as one of the inventions of Helie de Borron, we may venture 
to hope that Ysenlt’s unwomanly cruelty formed no part of the 
original story. Paiamedes is a magnanimous and interestin'* char- 
acter who loves Yseult with apnrer love than Tristan, and who 
spends his life m a generous antagonism to his rival. The man 
who invented Paiamedes and Guiron must have been himself a 

r he w>We ? intri 8 ue of tUe t*» ^vers is 

earned on for some time, till Marks suspicions are aroused and 
Tristan leaves Cornwall. Again he receives by treachery a poisoned 
wound, but, as he cannot return to Mark’s court to obtainhealina 
at the hands of the fair Yseult, he decides upon going to Brittany" 
to seek a remedy there from her cousin, the white-handed Yseult’ 
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written by any of the original writers of the Hound Table stories. Meliadm 
was composed by Helie de Borron about 1220 at the desire of and 
Henry III. of England (who paid him noble guerdon for his labour) Guiren 
He had already made Paiamedes (the Saracen knight finally baptized 
and adopted to the Round Table) so prominent and so noble a char- 
acter in his Brtl, or romance of Tristan, that the king wished for ' 
another book on the subject. Since the story was to be one of 
knightly courtesy, its name should be Paiamedes. As that hero 
takes only a minor part in the transactions of the story it is diifi 
cult to believe that he meant the name as othet than a metaphor 
The book is divided into two distinct tales,— one relating the adven- 
tures of Meliadus, who begat Tristan upon the adulterous queen or 
Scotland, and the other those of a knight whose name appears here 
for the first time,— Guiron le Courtois. 1 Mcliadus is a dull and 
clumsy composition, chiefly remarkable for the circumstance that it 
alludes to the Charlemagne romances, and includes among its per- 
sonages Aryhoan of Saxony, ancestor of Ogyers le Danois (Ogier 
the Dane). Even the account which it gives of Tristan’s birth is 
wholly at vananeewith that which the writer had already given 
(or accepted) in the romance of Tristan and Yseult. As for Guiron 
the beauty of liis character redeems the tediousness of the narrative* 
n j? • P° . '? e,r l ,umatl noble-mindedness it is the best of 

all the Arthurian tales, Guiron being equally free from the criminal 

° f LanC r 0t , aisd . T™tan on tlie one hand, and distant 
from the superangehca! punty of Gaiaad and Perceval on the other 
Under the most tryum circumstances he keeps himself chastely 
a l t,10 “8 h lovc » mutual between himself and lire 
fe w i" 1 ’ when on pile occasion he reflects lmw near lie 
has been to the verge of criminality, he strikes his own sword into 
his breast as a punishment It is needless to say that he does not 
die but lives to see that same friend, Dcnain le Roux earn- off n 

tto^lVVn h °aff ,1S (Guir< J n) h ? s Stowed a more justifiable affcc- 
" he . n > aft f r , a 3' ears 'inn search, he meets his false friend 
and his ravished lady-love together, lie fights and conquers Dcnain 
but spares his life, and goes away with the lady still to love w {ti 

waids, but the stotyis left unfinished, guiron and Blovc having 
been entrapped by trcacheiy and lying still within then-alls off 

fetton T ^ 
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° f J a { av ? ,lnts de ™*> in later fiction, by which fairies 
aremtroduced who bestow special gifts at tbe birth of a hero 5 and 
amongst its chief personages is the misshapen dwarf Tronc, after- 
^ a ™f- na . m0d Aubron— that is, Oberon— and made beautiful. Ho 
“ ld r fr01 ? J? 1 ® old French story of Hnon do Bordeaux, just 
? b | ron ™ tbe — ter bad Ms origin in the Elbcricli of the 
Mcldcnbueh. The original composition of Perecforcst lias been 
ST* ."’ithont reason to tho 13th century, and it is possible that 
insignificant portion of tho romance may have been mitten 
in the 14th ; but the probability is that David Aubert was the real 
author of the extant work, and that ho wrote it at the court of 
Burgundy about 1450. It would be difficult to imagino a work 
« ™ urd ’ heterogeneous, and wearying in its immensity than 
this. The very variety’’ for which Dunlop praises it merely 
indicates the mass of multifarious and incongruous incidents, un- 
connected and uninteresting, of which it is full. Antiquaries, how- 
ever, find it useful for the history of those knightly sports called 
tournaments, immense numbers of which are described in minute 
detail. Arthur of Little Briiain must have been considered a very 
interesting romanco when Lord Berners translated it into English 
Out we cannot discover its attractiveness. It is a dull inartistic 
composition, with scarcely any distinctiveness in the drawing of 
its personages. ° 

A. great number of poetic and prose compositions, beginning 
with chansons and fabliaux in the 12tli and 13th centuries, form 
a large portion of the literature of Arthurian romanco ; but in most 
instances they deal only with episodes, and are better described in 
the articles relating to the literature to which they belong than they 
could be, or ought to be, here. Some of them may, however. Jtioj 
mentioned briefly in chronological succession. In tho lS^lrtm--' J0 
—that is, between 1170 and 1200— Arnaud DanieLf v-^ftentury 
wrote a poem, now quite lost, on Lancelot and yvPtne troubadour 
de Troyes the trouvere wrote one cnti fl • ’-wni^tfninevere ; Chresticn 
cnce to Lancelot’s unknightly mr J > aiBli the Charrcllc, i.c., in rofer- 
to the rescue of Guinevere iu mrlodo upon ono occasion of hurrying 
was continued by Godefrgj. cart for want of a horse ; this story 
poem on (Peredur) Per. de Leigui. Clirestien wrote another 
hands, in which’ Per , coeval, which was continued by three other 
He also wrote AV' Br ceval remains the achiever of the Grail-quest 
snbstance as tli-«4 / ce et Enide, a poem which contains the same 
which never ? Welsh story of Geraint in the Mabinagion, and 
Chevalier ajj Appeared in any of tho Arthurian romances ; and the 
the Fountv't Lyon, winch is similarly identical with tho Lady of 
au Lyon, «in in the Mabinogion. Owen or Twain, tho Chevalier 
bnt his s*?is a prominent Bound Table kniglit in the romances, 

. Aue tra’wltory is not incorporated in them. Hartmann von der 
in Eijj 0 ^Mated Chrestien’s poem into German verse before 1200 ; 
ano* .igfish it appeared as Yicain and Gawain in the 14th century ; 
iv; ''oilier English poem, Sir Gaivainc and the Green Knight, was 
i»ipittcn about 1360, as well ns a Scottish Golagrits and Gaieaine, 

■ii the 14th century. A poem, dated 1212, containing Le Roman 
de Joseph d' Arimalhic, has bcCn published by Francisquc Michel, 
tl< and is supposed by many to be Bobert do Borron’s original work, 
a; Its substance is tho same as the first part of tlio prose Petit Graal, 
f which Ilucher has published as Borron’s real original. About the 
same time, or a fcwycars earlier, Ulrich von Zatzikhoven translated 
Arnaud Daniel’s Lancelot into German verso ; the lost Perceval in 
verse of Guyot de Provins and Wolfram von Eschenbach's metrical 
German version of it (in which he miscalls the trouvero “ Kiot der 
Provenzal”) have already been mentioned. There is an early 
German poem called IVigcilois, composed by Wirnt of Grafenhcrg 
(i.c., Gni, son of Gawain), evidently derived soon after 1200 from 
. a French original, Gui Galeis or Giglan, which is lost On Gawain 
himself there are two French poems by Raoul and Renault or 
Raoul de Beaujcu, of tlio 13th century ; aud ono of Chrcstien dc 
Troyes’s clianson3 (before 1200) celebrates Cligcs, a nephew of 
Gawain. A French poem on Merlin dates from about 1300. 
There is a Petit Tristan or Bran de la Montague, written in verse 
in the 14th century. The French poems of Mario de Franco, 
written in England early in the 13th century, contain lays of 
Lanval and of Ohevrc-fcuillc (on Tristan), which are professedly 
Arthurian subjects. Of the English works on tho Round Table 
romances the chief are tho metrical History of the Grail, trans- 
lated early in tho 15th century by Henry Lonclich, and published 
from a MS. by the Roxburghc Club, and Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Movie Arthur. An English prose romance of Merlin was written 
about 1450, and a metrical Arlhmir and Merlin is probably fifty 
or sixty years older. A further Life of Arthur in English verse 
is supposed to have been composed about 1428. There is a metri- 
cal version of Renault de Bcaujeu’s Giglan, probably of the .latter 
part of tho 14th century. Two poems both entitled Mortc Arthur 
exist, one written about 1390, which especially treats of King 
Arthur, and another belonging to the middle of the 15th century, 
of which the story of Lancelot is the subject-matter ; and there 
is a Scottish Lancelot of the Laik in vorse, which was composed 
late in that century. A romance of the Seint Graal, in verse, 
written about 1350, was probably a translation of Robert de Borron’s 
Joseph d’Arimathie. Between 1838 and 1849 Lady Charlotte 
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Guest printed and translated tho Mabinogion (Children’s Stories! 
from tlio Welsh MS. known as the Llyfr Cecil o Heracst Vln- 
senbed late in the 14th century, and now preserved at Oxford in 

rtori« b ?n y f° f JeS ’if Colle ° e - J M first ifc was believed that these 
TW n! fw “ S they agreed Wlth tlle narratives of the printed 
Wnlfer ™ mances * "ere copies of the original legends used bv 
™ the i?° r f ons J but the*" can be little doubt that 

pnl) those portions which are not found in the romances are of 

deri?e 6 d d from C S°F 01 ’ C ? mh / i!l . n 0Ti &"> "’hi 10 the remainder was 
centuries. th French stones or P 0CD1S of tlm 13th and 14tli 

L cnicclot du Imc, 3 parts, fol,. Rouen 14Sfl • 
the first Round Table compilation was ^ ans ’ A - Vrtard, 1494. This, 

or four tales which had nnsviouBlyWlrt 1 ^® about 1200, and embodied three 
lation appeared In 8 vols Svo Vo-v***® ‘^Terete existence. An Italian trail*- 

4-n 1\a 41.a n*. a . 1 , ><inCD. A Siuiniisli ■ 


to be the Dementia del SanriA- A Spanish translation appears 

the whole Lancelot notv'*rt"“ “rial, fol., Toledo, 1615, ivluch may possibly be 
of tho 13th ccntiirv Withstanding its nnme. A Dutch Roman ran l/ineelot 
MS. It may n^.-w-was printed by Jonckbloet in 2 vols. 4to, 1846-49, from a 
printed in lay** 1 ' he a translation of the French romance. The Maitland Club 
century a Lancelot du Lac in Scottish metre, from a MS. of the 15tli 

I Jl?lstan, fol., Rouen, 1489 ; and Paris, V6rard, about 1499. Don Tristan d« 
Ijconis, fol., Valladolid, 1501, is a Spanish translation. The Italian l du* 
Trtstant, 2 vols. Svo, Venice, 1555, is a compilation or the two romances ot 
Tristan and Ills son Ysuic. The two stories were united also in tbe late Spanish 
versions, if not in the Hrst edition of 1501. A Scottish poem on Sir Tristram 
was written by Thomas Rhymer of Ercildoune in the 13th century ; published 
by Sir Walter Scott. Various early poems on the same subject have been 
printed in Tristan by Francisque Michel, 2 vols. 12mo, 18B5-3T. A German 
poem of Tristan uni Isolde, begun by Gottfried of Strasburg early in tbe 13th 
century, and continued by others in tlic same century, wns published at 
Peril]! in 1821, 4to, by Groote, aud by Von der Hagen in 2 vols. Svo, Breslau, 
1822. This poem and the Scottish one are supposed to be derived from a 
French Tristan in verse by a trouvere Thomas, which is included in Michel's 
Tristan. There exist also an Icelandic Saga af Tristam og Isond, ot the 13th 
century, published in Muller’s Snga-Bibliothclc, and old popular chapbooks on 
the same subject in German, Danish, Italian, Bohemian, and modern Greek. 
The oldest German edition or the popular Tristrant was printed in 4to at 
Augsburg in I4S4. • 

Artus de Bretagne, fol. (no place), 1493; also at Lyons in 1490. An English 
translation was inndc by Lord Berners, Arthur of Lvtcll Brytaync, fol. (print 
by Robert Redliorne, no date, hut piolmbly about 1563). 

I'Cc et Prophfties de Merlin, 3 vols. fol., Paris (cd. Verard), 1498. There exist 
an Italian translation, Historia di Merlino, made by Antonio Tedescld in 1879, 
fol., Venice, 1480, and a Spanish translation, El lialmlro del Sabio Merlin, rol., 
Burgos, 1498. The l.ylel Treatys of the Byrth and Proplitcye of Merlin, published 
by Ivyukyn de Worde, 4to, 1510, is a popular poem ; and the Life of Merlin, 
I to, 1641, is an original work by Thomas Heywood. The Early English Text 
Society lias published Merlin or the Early History of King Arthur (Svo, 1869-77), 
in prose, from an English MS. ot the 15th century, winch was made ftiom 
a French original. There exists also an Arthour and Merlin in verse, written 
about 1400, which lias been printed for the Abbotsford Club, 4to, 1838. GeotIVey 
of Monmonth's original De Tita et Vuticiniis Merlini, in verse, was printed by 
the Roxburghc Club in 1830, 4lo. His prose narrative (portion of the Ilistona 
Briton u m) was Ilrst printed in the Brittanniie vtrivsque Begum Orlgo, 4to, Paris, 
1508, ami afterwards better in the Heidelberg Script. Kerum. Britann., fob, 1687, 

Gyran le Courtoys, fob, Paris, Wrard, no date (about 1501). Two old 
Italian translations of the 14tli or 15th century have been printed from MSS. 
in Italy, 8vo, Verona, 1834, and Svo, Florence, 1835. Alaiunnni's Ginme cl 
Cortesc is a poem on tlic subject of tlie romance, written for Francis I., 4to, 
Paris, 1548. 

Histoire ( et Quests) dv S. Graal, fob, Paris, 1516. Tlie Spanish Demon da del 
Sancto Grial and Baladro de Merlin have probably no connexion with this book, 
bnt are rattier to bo considered ns drawn from tlie Lancelot. A French poetic 
Roman du Sainl-tiraal of the beginning of tho 14th century lias been published 
by Francisque Michd, 12mo, Bordeaux, 1841 ; and a prose one of earlier date 
([lerlmps the remote original of the French romance printed in 1516) has been 
published by lluclicr, 12mo, Le Mans, 1874. Tlie Early English Text Society 
lias printed (8vo, 1871) a 14th-century poem, Joseph ofArimathea, derived from 
the earlier French. Tlio English verse Seynt Graal, by Henry Lonelicli, pub- 
lished by tlio Roxburghc Club, 4to, 1863-04, must be considered as derived from 
tlio Lancelot rather than from the Histoire du S. Graal. 

Ysaic le Tristc, fob, Paris, 1522. For Italian and Spanish translations sec 
Tristan, above. 

Mcliadus de Leonnoys, fob, Paris, 1528. Of this there exists an Italian trans- 
lation, Egregl Fatli del gran Be Meliadvs, 2 vols. Svo, Venice (Aldo), 1559-60. 

Pereeforcst, 6 vols. fob, Paris, 1528. 

(5) Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. 

The cycle of Franco-Teutonic or French romance of 
which the mythical history of Charles the Great forms the 
central design is, so far as its original literary elements 
are concerned, more ancient than the Franco-British cycle 
of Arthur and his knights. The reduction into prose of 
the old chansons de geste and of the poemes cycliques which 
followed them was, however, of much later date than the 
similar conversions of Round Table poems; and the 15th- 
century prose romances are so mangled and altered from 
the character of the earlier stories in verse that without a 
short notice of the latter it would be impossible to get a 

XV. — Sa 
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true notion of the richness and copiousness of Frankish 
romance. 


R OJIANOE 


mance. 

We know from Eginhard that the Frankish heroic 
ballads were reduced to writing by Charlemagne’s order, 
and thus the first step was taken which led to the creation 
of similar ballads about himself and his principal warriors. 
His own large and catholic spirit seems to have embraced 
all the people within his dominions, and thus indirectly 
brought about the official employment of the French lan- 
guage in the famous compact between his grandsons in 811. 
He was then only twenty-eight years dead, yet his influence 
was still so mighty that even the Gauls and Aqnitanians 


was men oniy rwenty-eigm years aea_, 

was still so mighty that even the Gauls and Aqnitanians 
are declared in a 9th-centnrr chronicle to have gloried in 
iring the name of Franks. This both implies an amal- 
mation oLthejfwo rar£S mnrp. crmin!o*<s ♦ itctmTU* 


beann^ the name of Franks. This both implies an amal- 
gamation.oLthe.two races more complete than is usually 
believed, and account* for the creation of French as well 
as of Frankish ballads on the life and exploits of Charle- 
magne in the second half of the ?th century. The number 
of persons who could speak only Tftfotisc (Teutonic lan- 
guage) and of those who could speak tliC.two languages 
was of coarse constantly diminishing, and the'vfwison ift 
gate soon displaced the Ihhhwjviithl within the limits 
° f a ! 1 the FrencU Mads current* ;,; 
ballad. JJ? and IOth , untunes some have perished utterly, 
not JTT? « hiCT rcfu - s!on -' niost ancient 
W, U ^ C/i<7a *? n * in the modified 

it rr t0 11 soon . aftcr 1060 h' a Herman 
2™ Ir! ' , 11)13 P 00111 cotitains so many references to 
others on Charlemagne and his or }>l , 

£ ruth » C ^’V hat ^ a WfcMWitontni/ existed 

SJ / , d l0th ccntcrics - S«e of the etMiwr 

tZTof trSr Pre f ?? , tLose oW . cp *•»* • <iro rifacb 
rtf 2 Ccntnrio5yar.il btnr ovjjgnrc 

tht fS IOnS L ,nterr ° !at ' qns > and arbitrary cliau-v< 7? 

• cen ^ rj ; find the , 

a- 

third a history of ^ conquest of Natl tonne: the 

traitors, including GandatTtf lw , ,w vaA!a,s a,!<1 'ritli 
defeated and rfafo at I{onetv"l £^ * ] 'T " Vre 
names of the neerc -r„ ‘ , 1 ,* T «c nttmlwr and 

poems, but rtolLd and OliverSif '? - n ' arI - v aI1 fl >* 
united as in a proverbial "? cIutlwl ,n aU the Ii«ts, 

daring warrior! SSTufS L 1 ' » the 
Achilles, the other the l’ly*ses 0 f < /’"r/ ? n ° ’’ the 

Many of the earir Cttrol i n ? ,a « ci*>J>eo, 

tehop of Kheims ( an ^ihkt^T ofT,Ir l'"', »*. 
Charlemagne), as one of the mi r > • cont « n P°rary of 

, hlDed ; a nd thereisadrroffr^^.^Fricstcom. 
has furnished the later™, beann S }, IS name w j lW 
tion of their matter This J ancer ® nith a goodly proper- 

pta«» 1000 

from the chamon* for the’ nurno^ ’ const n,cted 

ff monastic ends. It tooK 1 n °, f for 8 ln " history to 
between, 1160 and II 80 ti ^ nnd «'“*»«" form 
Bmeil, an_ d G6olF%y2 

or y-^s work was not the r ^ ardcd ns actual hk 
embodied monastic fiction in t, *** S0 ' cailecI history which 
** A monk of ° f Ch ^n S 

partlj upon ora! tradition, 
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Ziharlo. considerably in the earlier chansons. Tho final conception 
magne’s appears to be that which is contained in the Fierabras ; 
paladins jj U j. substitution of new personages for the old ones 
is so great that it is not possible to regard the dome 
pairs as a definite set of dramatis personae on the stage. 
Nor indeed do any of the heroes of the printed prose 
romances belong to that society, however frequently its 
members appear in their stories. Originally it would seem 
that some fortuitous coincidence between the number of 
the apostles and the number of the captains who headed 
Charlemagne’s evangelizing expedition into Spain had been 
utilized by some of the monkish legendaries, and thus the 
early chansons became affected with a mystic respect for 
the dome pairs. But each writer allowed himself the 
licence of excluding and including any warrior ho chose in 
that number. The Pscudo-Tnrpin makes no reference to 
such a society, although it gives the names of the moro 
celebrated knights. The full story of Boland has no prose 
romance to itself (see Boland, Legend op). The story 
of Oliver is in similar case, unless the prose romance of 
Galien, Oliver’s son, .may bo held to embody it. Bcgnnult 
de Montauban (the chief of the four sons of -Aymon), Huon 
of Bordeaux, Amys and Milles, Jourdain, Galicn, Maugis, 
Mabrian, and many oilier heroes of the printed romances 
are unknown to the earliest ballad-histories of Charlemagne 
and his barons. Ogier the Dane seems to have grown out 
of two historical personages, a real Othgcr or OLtokar, a 
Frankish margrave of Charlemagne’s time, and a real Olgar 
or Hulger, a Danish or Norse warrior who plundered Aix- 
la-Chapelle some seventy odd years after the Frankish 
Othgcr had accompanied Boland into Spain. Othgcr 
fought with the Lombards against Charlcmagno in 773; 
and Amys and Milles, in the battle in which they won 
the crown of martyrdom, are said to have fallen by his 
hand. Beaten by the emperor, ho became his vassal and 
five years later commanded the advanced guard of the 
army whoso rear-guard was destroyed at Boncesvalies. M. 
Gaston Baris has admirably discussed the historical bear- 
ings and the various phases of tlio original chansons de gesle 
in his Histoire Poetiqve de Charlemagne, but has dismissed 
with a brief reference all the printed prose romances we 
are now about to consider. 

Real l *11 The Jtcali di Francia exists liotli in metrical mid in proso form, 

Francia. an d it is difficult to decide which is the earlier; tlio metrical 
version was certainly current in the 13th century, and thero seems 
little reason to doubt that the prose story was m existence before 
1300. Tlio latter was first printed at Modena in 1491. It is a 
general work on tbc subject of Frankish romantic history, and is 
divided into six books, of which the subjects arc ns follows : — (1) 
Clovis and Kizier ; (2) Fioravnnto nnd Rizier ; (3) Otlaviano do 
Leone (tlio omperor Octavian and his sons Floront and Lion) ; (4) 
Ihiovo d’Antonna (Bcvis of Hampton) ; (5) Btiovo avenged by 
his sons Guido and Sinibaldo ami King William of England ; 
(G) birth of Charlemagne, death of Pippin and his natural sons. 
Thus wo may conclude that it was, so far ns printed under the 
name Jtcali, tlio first part of a compilation or all tlio Chnrletnagno 
cyclical stories. The first book of the continuation Aspramontc, a 
translation from tlio French poem of Asprcmonl, or rather a proso 
composition from an Italian version of that poem, exists in MS. 
The Jtcali di Francia has been drawn upon by many later writers. 

Pseudo- Chronicle of the Pseudo -Turpin. — Tlio early part of this work 

Turpin, was evidently forged by some monk interested in exalting the glory 
of St .James’s shrine at Padron in Galicia (Spain), be 1'oro it was 
transferred to Compostella. IIo represents St James as appearing 
in successive visions to Charlemagne, urging him to conquer Spain, 
the land in which the saint's bones nro laid aiul of which the 
Saracens are masters. Charlcmagno advances with a Frankish 
army and besieges Pamplona, which is invincible to Ills nrms, but 
fulls a prey to his prayers, After further oxploits and tlio founda- 
tion of many churches, he returns home, but is brought out again 
very speedily by' news that tlio Saracen king, Aigolaud,- has once 
more seized tlio country. This king is borrowed from tlio older 
' chansons relating to the war against the Lombards ; but for tlio 
12th century all Charlemagne's foes wero Saracens. The topo- 
graphical difficulty is made light of, and Asprcmont is placed in 
Spain. Roland, Oliver, and Ganelon (afterwards infamous for his 
treachery, tlio hereditary result of his kinship to the family of 


which Doon of Mayonce wa9 tho head) distinguish themselves ; 
Aigolaud is beaten and killed. Charlemagne next attacks Navarre, 
where liis paladins enter into single combat with tho heathen giant 
Fcrracutc, who vanquishes all but Roland, and is overcome by tho 
latter by means of a stratagem. Cordova is next conquered and 
taken possession of, and. Clmrlemagno retraces his steps, hut re- 
members that ho lias left two other Saracen kings unsubdued — 
Marsilius and Baligant — in Saragossa. Ho sends Ganelon to claim 
tribute from them ; they contrive to rouse the predestined spirit of 
1 rnitorousness in tho envoy, and ho returns with a false talc, which 
loads tho monarch to forget military precautions by dividing liis 
anny into two portions. He himsolf with the advanced half passes 
the Pyrenees in safely, hut Roland, Oliver, and tho rear-guard are 
suddenly attacked in the pass of Itoncesvallcs. All perish in tho 
fight except Roland, who, mortally wounded, dies alono in the wild 
mountain gorge, after having flung liis famous sword away, and 
blown such a blast upon liis horn that it hursts and the sound 
reaches the cars of Charlcmagno. The emperor returns to Rouces- 
valles, slays tho Saracen host, recovers the body of Roland and 
gets it embalmed, and causes Ganelon to ho lorn to pieces by wild 
horses. Aftor a time liis health suffers and his death approaches. 
Turpin becomes aware of a multitude of demons who arc preparing 
to carry off tho emperor’s soul on account of his sins. They are 
ioiled, however, by St Denis, who, in return for Charlemagne's bene- 
volenco towards tbc church, rescues his soul and bears it to heaven. 

Ficrabras. —Tlio basis of this romance was tlio lost poem upon Ficr 
the amir Baku, a Saracen leader conquered by Charlemagne in bras 
Italy ; tlio rest of tho book was put together from Turpin and other 
sources so as to form tho ono general proso romance of Charle- 
magne. Tho sceno is changed from Italy to Spain in the proso 
romance. Ficrabras, the giant, is son of Balan, and, after having 
sacked Rome, is met by tho Frankish host ; Oliver encounters and 
defeats him in single combat : the giant is converted and baptized 
by tho liamo of Floront, and receives half liis father’s kingdom 
when his father is conquered and skin. Floripas, sister of Fierabras, 
marries Gui de Bourgogne, who takes the other half. The Spanish 
proso JJistorin del Emncrador Carlo Magno, printed in 1528, is a 
translation ; there is also a German version. 

Guerin dc Montglavc (or properly Garin dr Montglanc ). — This Gan 
rom.inco'bf tho 15th century is based upon tlio 13th-century poem*. Mon 
on Girard dc Vienno nml Aimeri do Narbonno of “le clerc Bertrand. ” g 1 " 



Cycle, u..u — '*»—-»»* — — — -■ — ■ — y - . 

family, not of himself. Tho four sons mo sent forth to seek ad- 
ventures. Arnaud, tho eldest, asserts his l ight to tho dukedom of 
Aquitaine ngninst a usurper who has succeeded on his uncle’s 
death. Ho is treacherously persuaded to seek tho linnd of tho 
princess Frcgondc, daughter of tho Saracon sultan of Lombardy. 
Jlis traitorous kinsman, Hernault, contrives to set Arnaud and tho 
Miltan at enmity, and Arnaud is thing into n dungeon, where the 
daughter, ready to accopt Christianity for lovo of him, secretly 
visits him. Ilernault apostatizes and goes hack with a promise of 
tho sultan’s help to eonquer Aquitaine for himself, but turns aside 
from some qualm of conscience to confess his sins to a giant hermit, 

...1. „ 4a I.Airn linnn nit rfklfl V.tfln flf finmft TllUS lptlVnilltf 



seeking i™.™ . , - . ^ 

named Penligon, sallies forth to tho aid of tho nniinsoncd hero. 
In disguise lie obtains admittance to tlio captive and the princess, 
baptizes the latter, kills tho jailer, and sends Arnaud forth freo 
to reconquer Aquitaino and to bring aid, while lie nnd the lady 
hold tho dungeon -tower, which is at onco besieged by the sultan. 



in tho power of Hcrnault’s undo. Ifihnstro kills tho latter ; Arnaud 
is restored to liis duchy and marries Frcgondc ; tho sultan turns 
Christian ; and all ends well. But the romance does not close here ; 
it proceeds to* narrate tlic honours which fall to the other sons, 
Milon do Fouillc, Rcguior do Genes, and Girard dc Yieuuc, or do 
Toulouse, through the favour of Clmrlemagno, who feels himsolj 
bound to Garin’s family in consequence of the obligation attached 
to a rash game of chess formerly lost by him to that hero. However, 
when Arnaud’s son 1ms grown up, an accidental affront put upon 
the empress by liim changes Charlemagne’s friendly feeling to hate. 
IIo makes a long war upon Girard in vienno, who is aided by his 
brother, and it is agreed at last to sottle the afl'air by a duel between 
Roland, tho emperor’s nopltow, and Oliver, tho son of Regnicr do 
G fines. The two had previously become fast friends, and Roland 
loves Audc, Oliver’s sister ; consequently, although they fight with 
groat vigour and equality of strength, they throw aside their swords 
in tho middlo of tlio combat and embrace ono another ns worthy 
brothers -in -arms. A fitting compromise is found between the 
warring parties in an agreement that they slmll all unite ami 
attack the Saracon conquerors of Spain. Then begins tlie famous 
expedition which ended at Roncesvallcs. 
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GslUru Galien It Bhetori . — This romance was first. printed in 1500. It 

is partly of Jate composirion, although sufficiently ancient to have 
rendered the word “riietore” (be., rhetorized, or narrated in elegant 
pwe) incomprehensible at the time of its impression. The word 
was supposed to mean “restored," and to indicate the restoration 
of chivalry by Galien. The chief substance of the story was the 
ancient tale o'f Charlemagne's journey to the East and the Turpin 
Chronicle* Hngnes, emperor of Constantinople, at first receives the 
Frankish emperor and his peers courteously, but is informed by a 
spy of certain vaunting expressions to which, as is the Frankish 
manner, they have given utterance amongst themselves after sapper. 
These “gabes," as they are calle.1, are merely frolicsome braggadocio, 
spoken in lightheartedness, and not intended to convey any serious 
intention. The spy and the Greek emperor, however, take them 
as the threats of dangerous magicians ; the Franks are seized and 
menaced with death if they fail to fulfil their words. Oliver is 
first put to the test; his speech had had reference to the Greek 
princess Jacqueline, and might better have liefittcd the’ lips of a 
Parisian gamin of to-day than of a yonng paladin. He, however, 
awakens a tender interest in the lady's heart, and she indulgently 
informs her father the next morning that the knight’s Loast has 
been fulfilled. Hngues requires that the others shall also exhibit 
their power, which they do to his satisfaction, partly by celestial 
snecoar.and partly by the use of mother-wit. He finally dismisses 
them with presents. After Oliver has gone, Jacqueline becomes 
the mother of G’aiien, who grows np in time to hear of the ex- 
pedition to Spain and to arrive just too late for the battle in the 
pass of Eoncesvalles. His dying father there acknowledges him, 
and Galien signalizes himself in the renewed fighting in which 
Charlemagne takes reprisals for the loss of his peers and the 
treachery of Ganelon. After rations deeds of valour in the Vest, 
Galien returns i to the East, saves his mother from a shameful death, 
...... and resumes the imperial crown. 

Aw JhJoVJ prose rom “ nce “ its «&ting form was 

7 vm' T? * cent ? I3 > nnd first printed bj Veranl aboot 

Ia03. The martyrdom of the two friends is supposed to have 
taken place in»4 in Charlemagne's war against the Lombards, and 
J|J™ popularly current in the 12th centnrr. Milles was 
the son or Aneeanme, count of Clermont, and Aroia’the son of the 
counts seneschaL Hales’s parents celebrate his birth by makimr 
to Jerusalem. During their adventures and captivity 
,s robbed of liis inheritance at home and 
fu-SW broOobt up nnder a feigned name. They enter into the 
v set ont for Constantinople, X m ' 

rrturas to Franc^tTS ’ ~ b « after a while 

and makes Amvs a duke tr ’ r - e “ al f, !i l”* se “ lon of his estates, 
attacked Constantinople and thrt f is Greek^JT" 5 
the flames, he allows himUrTo ZiZ h V C? n ^ed in 
daughter of Chari™, who “"1 f ’- r the 

of him bv marriage aud^haveshonnnMn makes aM honest man 

getsmarted. Then the ^r.T w , bl ' Vercraf « f - Aim s also 


ing in a forest, he finds his daughter running wild in company 
with a hitch and her yonng. This is a reflexion of the story of 
Apollonius of Tyre, and is rather a dull wotk. 

Dorn, of Magma . — Doon or Doolin of Mayence is the hero of a Boon of 
14th-century poem, adapted as a prose romance in the 15th cen- Mayence. 
tnry, first printed by Verard in 1501. He is represented as defying 3 
and almost defeating his lotd the emperor, whom he treats at first 
with disrespect. In his earlier history lie appears as a son of Gtri 
of Mayence, who, as penance for an unintentional crime, retires to 
a hermitage. On his disappearance his wife is accused of murder, 
condemned to death, and her children banished. Boon meets Iris 
father and returns to fight as his mother’s champion, conquers liis 
enemies, and assumes his rightful possessions. lie falls in love 
with a Saracen princess and wins her by force, with the help of 
Charlemagne, after the episode of his qnarrcl with the cmjvror. 

The lady’s father has been aided by the king of Denmark ; Boon, 
after Ins victory, seizes the Banish crown, which he transmits 
through his son Geoffrey to his grandson Qgier. 

Ogier k Danois . — There are twelve chansons ujk>ii the storv of Orierth* 
this hero, dating from the 12th and 13th centuries, nnd based Bane, 
upon still older jxicnis now lort. The trouvercs Raimbert and 
Adenez le Rot were among the authors. The story was recomposed 
in prose, from the poem of the latter writer, probably in the second 
half of the 14th century. The fairies who preside nt Ogier’s birth 
and endow him with many gifts are a later addition to the story • 
one of them is Morgan la Fay, King Arthur’s sister, who foretells 
that at the end of his career he shall go to live with her in im- 
mortal youth at Avalon. While yet a little bov ho is sent as a 
hostage to Charlemagne and is brought np at the* imperial court. 

When fourteen years of age lie is banished to the castle of St 
Omcr, where he fa is in love with the young cli&tclaine, but is 
soon afterwards ordered out of his prison to accompany Clmrlc- 

wiS le o? n »n tl r Ipe ^ ,t>0n t to - Ital - V a B a > ,lst ri‘ e invading Saracens. 

iqJ ra A tin ' c ’ hc IS , objected to the hatred and enw of 
Fran&in h ^f’i the empcro . r 8 Kon ; but on the triumph of ’the 
the monarci. in his return to Paris 
him i ™ th wV*jf fa * hc I 15 dea<1 ani1 that the chatelaine has home 
•l 1 ”} He departs to assume the crown of Denmark hut lavs 

afterafe r.y«« and returns to Charlemagne ' Ris son 

Char^t V who P lm-f n “7°S e v Y cn S a S wI in a F™ e o{ chess with 
tKLwi S - °^. lt> “comes irritated, and kills him with 

ol? Iflffi tarref Cnt t rc i uc '>t , v met rWh in old fiction)! 

Defied’ tn flf. I l 7 US0S SUC ^‘ tangnage that lie is com. 

[irn - and h e( akcs himself to the court' of the Lombard 


h *u r_ c»craiu 

Jerusalem, from Which Amvs reteras ^l S ° °” ? P^grimage to 
wife refuses to receive him* but he 5 ' *tncfcen i with leprosy. His 
mhis own castle ; and flow ^ nded lilies 

takes place. Amva learns in a cpliodc in th e Wort- 

hy bathing in the blood of his frilmP ? e can only he healed 
it. The fitter is roinfX M?li?^™S a ? d tells Milles of 


it The latter is painfull - affJt Jf bm° J 11 ™" a , nd teUs Milles °f 
°(F the heads of hii two clrildren , d - not , hesUate to strike 

of Milles repaid bv a miracle frnm h 13 cn .^ ed and the devotiqn 

are replaced upon "their shoulders ^r en : c h'Wren's heads 

set out on another pilgrima^to^mtf f o 5 Millcs and Amvs 

the Dane, then at war With rharl^ 1 g0 de Con, I>ostefia. Ogier 
slays them on their war hometranJ a l ,d treacherowlv 

tatmg the adventures o*f the infant ehita contla ? a .t}on follows, nar- 
of Amys plots for their d4tmtta n W M ° f 3Iil,es - TI « widow 
bj-a wise ape, wluch shares thdr’ are zeal°u.sly tended 

them by maW and mishap. Florf^M^ ^Pa^ted from 
m Un.ee and Anceaume a brave^rW^i ^ a Sara ^n leader 
raagne. The tiro hrothers ^ amor la the annv of Charle- 

whieh takes place, but are re° 3 , - 3 ^ rate cn connter in the war 
already bronght about the m r .°p 1,zcd hj the ape (which has 

Amvb i„ a rimilar raridonVthaf nTtb ^ 

jXwt tn restoration takas place . &J c *? el,rated da S »i Mont- 

***!» 
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harveirond ,,le bristling with an iron 

ilarimr ti.e „..n. .r alu t} ,c swollen with sea-floods, inun- 
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Adapted from a 13th-century poem, it lias heen considered as tlio 
work of Huon de Villencuve based upon earlier chansons, Aymon 
do Dordogne, brother of Beuvcs d'Aigrcmont and of Girard de Rous- 
sillon, brings liis four sons to tlio court of Charlemagne. They 
nro knighted by the emperor, who makes a present of the marvel- 
lous steed Bayard to the eldest, Rccnault. This is the charger 
pictorially represented as bearing all the four champions on his 
back at once. Bertholais, the nephew of Charlemagne, plays one 
day a game of chess with Rcgnault, and, losing, petulantly strikes 
liis adversary, who smites him dead with the board. All the four 
sons of Aymon are compelled to fly and war is immediately declared 
against them as outlaws, in which their unhappy father, as the 
feudal vassal of Charlemagne, is obliged to take an active part. 
Numerous incidents of deadly peril and adventure on both sides 
are recorded, and Regnault displays so much daring, skill, and 
magnanimity as to create in tlio reader’s mind a hatred of the 
ungenerous monarch who relentlessly pursuos the brothers. It 
will be remarked how singularly the character of Charlemagne has 
deteriorated from the earlier type. The famous Bayard plays a 
notable part in the story. On one occasion, by the help pf his 
cousin, the oncliantcr Maugis (son of Charlemagne’s assassinated 
enemy Beuves), Rcgnault captures the emperor, Roland, Ogier, 
Naimcs of Bavaria, and Turpin. Although they are in his power, 
the chivalrous kniglit and his brothers merely kneel to Charlemagne 
and beg for peace and pardon. The monarch’s hatred is implac- 
able ; but Regnault nobly sots his captives free, and the war begins 
again. Regnault, who is lord of Montauban, a castle given him 
by Yvon, sovereign of Gascony, for having repelled a Saracen 
invasion, retires from the strife and mnkos a pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine. On his return lie goes as a simple mason to aid in the build- 
ing of, Cologne cathedral, and is there slain by the treachery of 
his follow-workmen. 

Maugis d'Aigrcmont. — The special romance hearing this title 
(first printed about 1520) is not the only one in which Maugis the 
enchanter plays a prominont part. Ho is originally derived from 
the 13th-century poem on the four sons of Aymon, to whom lie 
furnished material assistance in the struggle against Charlemagne. 
Ho also appears ns a comrade and helper of Renand in the Conquest 
of Trebisond, and again in tlio romance of Mabrian (1630), in 
which ho is elected pope, and finally perishes in a cave to which 
Charlemagne sets fire. These aro all three of late origin 5 and the 
Conqucste da Trebisondo (s.a., about 1520) is not even of French com- 
position, but is ndapted from the 14th-century Italian poem of 
Trabisonda. Tlio four sons of Aymon, especially Regnault (Tasso’s 
hero Rinaldo), and tlieir kinsman Maugis seem to have been especi- 
ally dear to tlio Italian imagination. 

Gerard d Eupliratc. — This, printed in 1549, and professedly trans- 
lated from a metrical "Walloon original, is an absurd talc of magic, 
containing nothing except names to connect it with the ancient 
poem on Girard de Frattc, ono of tlio vassals who warred against 
tlio emperor. Although split into two personages in course of 
time, Girard do Fratto (not d’Enphratc) and Girard do Roussillon 
seem to have been originally identical. Girard was one of the 
sons of Doon of Mayenco, and therefore brother to Aymon. Cou- 
soqucntl) r this romunco may ho placed in connexion with the 
Four Sons of Aymon, and also serves to link it with Garin du 
Montglanc, as it is evident that Girard do Vienne in tlio latter 
romanco is only another form of the older Girard. 

Huon of Bordeaux. — This interesting story was compiled in prose 
in 1454, from a late form of a poem which was current towards the 
end of the 12th century, and which has ofton been attributed to 
tho trouvfcro Huon do Villencuve, but without reason. Huon, duke 
of Guionnc, ono of tho paladins of Charlemagne, is on his way to 
Paris to pay his respects to his liego lord, when he is attacked by 
the malicious and envious Chariot, whom ho kills in self-defence. 
Tho emperor grieves so much for his son’s death that ho dooms 
tlio unlucky Huon to death also, notwithstanding the intercession 
of all the peers and councillors. At last Huon is pardoned, but 
only on condition that ho shall make a journey to tho East and 
bring back from Baghdad a part of tho Saracen amir’s heard and 
four of his back teeth, after having slain ono of tho Saracen lords 
and kissed the amir’s daughter before his face. Thcso impossible 
tasks lie is enabled to accomplish by tlio help of tho pretty dwarf 
Oberon, who presents him with a magical cup and horn. A loud 
blast upon tho lattor suffices to bring Oberon and 100,000 warriors 
to his aid. At the most critical instant his magic powers fail him, 
simply because he had been guilty of deceit in announcing himself 
as a Mohammedan in order to gain entrance. Tho princess Esclar- 
mondo has, however, fallen in love with him and succours him. 
Ho is at length brought out to fight tho giant Agrapard, who has 
invaded Baghdad ; lio conquers him, and tries to persuade tlio amir 
to turn Christian. Again when he is in danger, Oberon saves him ; 
and tho teeth and beard aro taken from tlio dead Saracen. Then 
begins a series of adventures full of peril and distress. Huon over- 
-comos strong temptations practised on his chastity and the deadly 
straits in which ho is placed by Saracen foes and treacherous kins- 
men. and at last makes Esclarmonde liis lawful wife and justifies 
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himself boforo Charlemagne. Oberon always makes his appearance 
when the needs arc sorest, and in fact plays the best part in the 
narrative. This romance has no connexion with the actual history 
of Charlemagne ; but it is an attractive work of imagination. 

Valentin el Orson . — This well-known and charming story, first Val 
printed in 1489, relates the lives of two brothers oxposed in in- tint 
fancy, ono of whom is suckled by a bear. Aftor many adventures, C. 
they regain their rightful position and each loams his relationship. 

The events are supposed to take place in France in the time of 
Pippin. It is a composition of the 15th century. 

Octavien, or Florent ct Lyon, is a similar story, never printed in Oot 
French, although written in that language, probably in the 15tli 
century, from an episode of the lieali di Francia. 

Beuve d'Hanslonc, or, as ho is called in English, Ben’s of Hampton, Be 
is tho subject of an old French story which was embodied in the H.. 
llcali, ana is only connected with Charlemagne by the mention ofton. 
King Pippin and tho hero’s kinship with the sons of Aynion. As a 
French prose romance it was printed by Verard about 1500. It 
had been printed separately in Italian at Bologua in 1480. An old 
English poem on Bcvis was in the 15th or 16th century turned 
into a prose romance, and was printed about 1560. 

Morgant le Giant is only a translation of Pulci’s poem Morgantc 
Maggiorc, and Guerin Mesquin is similarly translated from an 
Italian prose recomposition of an old Italian poem. Little moro 
than the names was derived from the old Charlemagne chansons dc 
geste ; and the same may be said of the famous poems of Boiardo, 
Bcrni, and Ariosto upon Roland (Orlando). 

Bibliography of 1/te first printed l'rosc Jtomances, including Texts and Transla- 
tions. — Itealidi Franca, fol., Modena, H91. Pscndo-Tnrpini chronica, fol., Frank- 
fort, 1566 (forming a portion of Scliard’s Iterum German. 1Y. vetustiures chrono- 
graplii); Chrontquc composts par Turpin, fol., Paris, 1470 (forming part of the 
Chroniques de S. Denys ; first independent edition, Pavia, 1027). Galirn Jlethorl, 
fol., Paris, Vdrard, 1500. Flerabrut le Giant, fol., Geneva, 1478— printed also 
under tho titlo of Conqucste du grand roy Charlemagne, fol., Lyons, 14S0 ; in 
English, Charles the Great, Cnxton, 14S5; in Spanish, 1528. Guerin dc Mon- 
glave, fol., Paris, 1518. Doolin de Mayencc, fol., Paris, Verard, 1501. Ogier le 
Danois, fol., Paris, Verard, e. 1498. Quutre Ftlz Aymon, fol., Lyons, c. 1480 ; 
in English, The Fourc Sonnes of Aymon, fol., Caxton ; ill Spanish, Reynaldos 
de ilontalran, fol., Seville, 1525 (translated from an imprinted Italian ver- 
sion of tho Quatre Fils and the Tribisonde united) ; Conqucste de Trebisondo 
(Rcgnault de Montauhan), 4to, Paris, ( c. 1520. Chronlque de Mabrian, fol., Paris, 

1530. Maugist d'Aygrcmont, 4to, Paris, c. 1520. Beuves d'A nthonnr. et la belle 
Joslenne, fol., Paris, V6rard, c. 1500 ; in English, Syr Bcvis of Hampton, 4to, 

IV. Copland, c. 1500. Roman dc Meurvin,Jils d'Oger le Danois, Bvo, Paris, 1631. 
Girard d'Euphratc, fol., Paris, 1549 ; Girard dr. Roussillon, Lyons, c. 1530. Millcs 
et Amys, fol., PnrlB, Virard, c. 1603 ; in Italian, Millcs e Lillis, 4to, Vontco, 1503 ; 
Jourdain de Blares, fol., Paris, 1520. Huon de Hordeaulx, fol., Paris, 1616 ; in 
English, Huon of Bordeux, Copland, c. 1540. Valentin et Orson, fol., Lyons, 

1489; in English, Valentine and Orson, 4to, cd. Copland, c. 1500; in Italian, 
Valentino cd Orsone, Bvo, Venice, 1557. Clamades el Clrrmondc, fol., Lyons, 1480 ; 
in Spanish, Clamades y Claramonda, 4to, Burgos, 1521. [Octavien:] Florent 
et Lyon, 4to, Paris, s.a. ; in Gorman, Keyser Octuvianus, fol., Strasburg, 1586. 
Morgant le Giant, fol., Paris, 1519. Gvlrin Mesquin, 4to, 1530; in Italian, 
Gucrlno Meschino, fol., Padua, 1473 ; in Spanish, Guerino Mcsquino, Seville, 1512. 

(c) Spanish Cycle : Amadis and Palmerin. 

Arthur had become in Britain not only a national hero ' 
of romance but also a leading figure around whom might of G 
be grouped the adventures of subordinate knights. Charle- 
magne filled a similar place for French writers, but had 
the advantage of being a more distinct historical character 
than Arthur. In the Iberian peninsula, where wo find the 
next great cycle of stories, the circumstances which pro- 
duced the national hero (the Cid) ivere still progressive, 
and his history was too real" to melt into such romantic 
fiction as dealt in France and England with remote and 
shadowy paladins and the wonders of fairyland. There- 
fore, while the Cid had an ever-present reality in ballads, 
the earliest appearance of prose romance in Spain was in 
an artificial imitation of the Franco-British cycle. As it 
was a work of great merit, its fictitious hero became, as 
it were, the central figure in the stories which followed and 
which bore to one another a strong family likeness. Most 
of the chief heroes are illegitimate, like Amadis; the adven- 
tures of two brothers are told; and there is much similarity 
of incident and character. Many of the scenes are laid in 
Constantinople. Amadis de Gaula is the poetical sire of 
an extraordinary series of romances, which in tho words 
of Cervantes 1 form an “ inumerablc linaje,” and is itself 
tho most interesting, and remarkable of them. Although 
its reputation is due to the Spanish redaction of Mont- 
alvo, there was an earlier Portuguese version by Vasco de 
Lobeira (d. 1403), a gentleman of the court of Joilo I. 

1 Under Amadis of Gaul (vol. i. p. 650) may bo seen tlio different 
references in Don Quixote to tho romance. 
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Amadis e Lanzarotc, • 

which is sufficient to prove that Amadis existed about *“ -“‘f "" 

,, • rm. * i t , r, , U lie romance was tmmiatcil into German in* 1 5C9 and into Dutch 

the period 13o0-60. There is also a reference to Galaor, in W9l Graesso (3>(>r> viL p . 30) «j cscribfs a Hcbrcw 

brother of Amadis, m the chronicle of Ramon Muntaner of the first four hooks by Jacob ben Moses Algabbai, printed at 
(1325- 2S), as well as to Tristan, Lancelot, and “other Constantinople by Eliczcrbcn Gerson Soncini, without date. Tl,o 
l*n?nliU r\f f Vto TJntinr? ToWa n Tliona om oowomI allnninno I Amadis was first read in English through a version from the French 

by Anthony Munday (1592). Robert Southey’s Amadis of Gaul 
( London , 1803, -1 vols. sin. Sro) is an excellent translation, in 
winch, however, there aro constant signs or editorial prtinin". 
« ■ s - Rose put the romance into verse from Do Heibcray’s French 
text (London, 1S03, sin. Svo), Besides the Amadigi of Tasso 
to Amadis, a drama by Gil Vicente (1521)! 
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knights of the Round Table.” Tlierc are several allusions 
in the Cancionero of Baena (1440-50) to an ancient version, 
one especially to its being “en tres lybros.” The earliest 
form is likely to have been in verse. The author was 
well acquainted with the Arthurian legends, and wo find 
a marked imitation of Tristan and especially Lancelot. 
Many of the names indicate a Celtic origin : Gaula cer- 
tainly means Wales and not France, as they who insist 
upon a French original of the romance would lead us to 
believe. There still remains much that is entirely novel. 
In the word? of M. Baret, to whom the literary' history of 
this romance owes so much — 

“Si, par la tradition primitive, V Amadis dc Gauk derive dc la 
source commune Ues romans de la Table Ronde, si memc il a exists 


the romance gave rise ™ „ u . a .»u uf uu , ,eemc usizii. 

the Portuguese I'lautns, to nn opera by Lulli, represented at tho 
I Aradeime Royale de Musiquc at Paris (1CS4), to a poern br Wieland 
(1 1 1 1), the forerunner of his Obrron, and to another In-'Crciize do 
Lessor (1813). Tho translation of Dc Ileiberay had nn extra- 
ordinary success. It penetrated even to tho convents. Tim Humic. 

t, V"' 3 tI,c C ? t,,0, ' c Powcvfno protested against it in 
lain. The allusions to the Amadis and its continuations are end- 

B °, i r e 1 ‘ Io ^'icquto,” nsed for the bracket 
scat of a coach ; the proverbial saying “envover dies Guillot lo 
source commune Ues romans de la Table Ronde, si memc il a existe s ° n S c ' lr ’• ‘ Dariolcttc," the name for a confidant : •• Vreandc la 
uue version Fortu^aisc. oest neanmoins a l’Espagne que doit dc- (ic scotmue ( a phrase with Scarron and La rontaine: and manr 
menrer lhonncnr d avoir cree, surun theme aneicn, nno composi- mo , r . c - . Th« romance even furnished Christian names to soma 

tion_ originate, en mtroduisant dans un cadre pmnrni»d i........ noble families, as to the lnvi»K- Panm. u u a r r. • . 
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roman son importance et sa valcur speciales ” L v „ .. .... 

del Campo, to whom we may assign all traces of a C r.»Yte T , 1C l le ™. ls t,1G illegitimate child of Pcrion. stor >‘- 
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high chivalry of an earlier and simple time It was fi.- t thr °^ a rin S« ni >d consoles them in their new Joss lie 
pnnted at Saragossa in 150SA Within ihe nit fi tv the kin S of who had ftmded Gnu 1 

ions of captivity and directed I” ’ ' 

tmadis. a gentleman of Picardy 
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J?°k He died about 1552, and Boilcau i\ih >S doiTI1 , to t1lc ninth under the mine of T? n nG i tke hero, disguised and 
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slays Aravigo. Lisuarte tlien consents to the marriage of I 
his daughter with Amadis on the Firm Island, whose 
wonders are brought to an end by Oriana entering a 
certain magic chamber, — a feat only to be accomplished 
by the fairest and most faithful of women . 1 

The Amadis is one of the best of the romances and 
contains many passages of much beauty and even tender- 
ness. The boyish attachment between the Child of the 
Sea and Oriana is well told. Tho princess is weak and 
jealous, and not altogether a pleasing character. Amadis 
is a fine creation and is well distinguished from his brother 
Galaor. Both arc brave, but the elder is grave and the 
younger gay. Amadis is the type of a constant lover ; his 
brother is more changeful. A modern reader may be 
wearied by tho intolerable length of the Amadis and by 
tho continual recurrence of similar adventures all ending 
in the same way. But these repetitions seemed no fault 
to readers whose tastes were easily satisfied and to whom 
such fictions came as an entirely new source of delight. 

Tho contiimationa aro inferior to their prototypo and become 
more full of complicated incidents and strange adventures as they 
proceed. The characters alter s for instance, tlio Urganda of tho 
iirst four hooks is a fairy like Morgan la Fay, but subsequently she 
develops into an enchantress of a nioro Eastern and malignant 
nature liko licr rivals Zirfea and Media. Besides 'his redaction of 
th a Amadis, Montalvo composed about 1485 an original work, about 
one-tliird as long, giving tho history of a son of tho hero, called 
Esplandian. In order that it might share in tho popularity of tho 
father’s achievements, it came forth as Quinto Libro d’ Amadis de 
Gaula, o las Sergos del Cavallcro Esplandiano. Tho curate justly 
decreed that “ tho merits of tho father must not bo imputed to tho 
son ” when he cast tho volume on tho bonfire in Don Quixote’s 
courtyard. Although perhaps tho best of tho continuations, it is 
not equal to tho original. Wo read that before marriago Oriana 
boro a child to Amadis, and in order to hide her shame tho hoy 
is sent to a distant country. "While those in cliargo of him arc 
passing through a forest a lioness carries him off, but a hermit 
meets and rebukes tho animal, which subsequently suckles tho 
young Esplandian. When lie grows up tho lioness continuos her 
care and accompanies him to the cliasc. King Lisuarto one day 
witnesses this, which is tho cause of Oriana recognizing her son 
by certain marks on. his body. Ho is brought up at tho court of 
Lisuarto and receives knighthood. Ho then begins his adventures 
under tho title of tho Black Knight (from his armour), and sails 
for Turkey, where most of his exploits take plnco. Tho Christians 
arc assisted by tho enchantress Urganda "and the infidels by her rival 
Mclia. Amadis, Galaor, Esplandian, and tho knights being in 
groat dangor of death, Urganda saves them by putting them all 
to sleep on tho Firm Island until Lisuarto, son of Esplandian, could 
obtain possession of a certain magic sword. Tho romance was first 
printed in 1510, and fivo editions appeared before tho end of tho 
century. This was soon followed by other similar romances, each 
with an illegitimate descendant of Amadis for a hero, with a son 
who perforins exploits still more wonderful than those of his father, 
— a perpetual succession of heroes. At tho end of tho Esplandian 
Montalvo speaks of writing another book to carry on tho history 
still further. This caused somo one, believed to bo Paoz do Ribera, 
to bring out El Scxlo Libro, cn que se cucnlan los Grandcs JIccJtos 
de Florisaiulo, nephew or Amadis, taken from an Italian source. 
This was translated into English and Italian, but not into Fronch. 
Tho Scptimo Libro, cn cl qual se IraUt de los Grandcs Ucchos cn armas 
de Lisuarte de Grccia y Pcrion de Gaula, doals with tho lifo of the 
son of Esplandian and Lconorino. Tho other character is Ferion, 
son of Amadis and Oriana, and tho typo of tho ficklo lovor, as 
opposed' to Lisuarte, who is more liko Amadis. Tho book com- 
mences with the voyago of Perion from England to Ireland, but 
a lady in a boat with a crow of four monkeys separates him from 
his followers. lie goes to Trebizond and falls in love with Griciloria, 
daughter of the emperor. When Lisuarto is a prisoner in charge of 
tho king of tho Giants’ Isle, Gradafiilc, tho daughter of tho latter, 
escapes with him to Constantinople, where after many combats 
he obtains tho magic sword and enables Amadis and tho knights 
to escape from tho magic sleep in tho Firm Island (seo Esplandian 
above). Lisuarto eventually marries Onolorin, sister of Gricileria. 
Tho work continues Florisand and is attributed to Feliciano do 
Silva. Juan Diaz, tho author of El Octavo Libro, quo trata de 

1 This kind of incident, which is frequently to be found in tho subse- 
quent books as a test of chastity, is connected with the kindred story 
of the ill-fitting cloak in the Arthurian legend. Spenser uses it in tho 
Faerie Queene (iii. 12) where, 

“ Tlio mnsko of Cupid and tli’ encliant-cd 
. Chamber are displayed." 
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Lisuarte de Grccia y de la Miicrle del Rcy Aihadis, protended that 
his work was taken from the Greek. It also is a continuation of 
Florisand and was not translated. 

We now come to Libro Kovcno, que cs la Chronica del Frincipe y 
Cavallcro de la Ardicnte Espada, Amadis de Qrceia, a continuation 
of the seventh and not of the eighth book, and more full of marvels 
than any of its predecessors. Amadis of Greece, tho son of Lisu- 
arto and Onoloria, is carried off by pirates when an infant and sold 
to a Moorish king. He derived his name from the figure of a flam- 
ing sword upon his breast The exploits commence, like those in 
the Esplandian, at the Forbidden Mountain, and tho family history 
concludes, as in the same romance, with the enchantment by Zirfea 
of all the heroes and princesses in the Tower of tho Universe in 
order to prevent their death at a fated moment. Feliciano do Silva 
is the reputed author. Stimulated by the success of his two 
anonymous productions, the same writer continued tho scries with 
four more parts, of which the Coronica de los Valicntcs Caballeros D. 
Florisel de Niquca y cl Fucrte Anaxartcs forms tho tenth book and 
contains the first two parts. Genealogically the romance is a con- 
tinuation of Lisuarte and Amadis de Grccia. Florisel is the son of 
tho latter person and tho princess of Niquca. In these fictions a 
new character is introduced, Davinel, a kind of comic shepherd, 
in lovo with tho heroine Sylvia, daughter of Lisuarto and Onoloria, 
through whom Florisel becomes acquainted with tlio heroine. All 
throe go to tho relief of Anastarax, who is confined by enchantment 
in a fiery prison. But tho achievement of tho exploit is reserved 
for tho Amazon Alastraxerca, whoso advontures occupy a great 
portion of tho tale, which culminates in tho siego of Constantinople 
by all tho potentates of western Europe in consequence of Florisel 
having carried off Helena, princess of Apollonia. Among other 
now characters are tho enchantress Armida and tlio “strong” 
Auaxartes, who monies young Oriana, sister of Florisel. The 
amount of bloodshed throughout the work is only equalled by tho 
number of marriages. Tho third part of Florisel forms the eleventh 
book of Amadis and is known as Chronica de Don Florisel de Niquca, 
cn la qual se trata de D. Rogcl dc Grccia y cl Scgundo Agcsilao. 
Rogel is tho son of Florisel and Hclonn, and brother of Agesilao 
the Second, so called to distinguish him from Agesilao of Colclios. 

A few years later Feliciano do Silva published the fourth part of 
Don Florisel, in two hooks, tho second of which treats of tho loves 
of Rogel of Greece and Arcliisidca, and of Agesilao nnd Diaiia, 
daughter of Queen Sidouia. Tho author in his prefneo implies 
that tho work was intended as an allegorical celebration of tho 
military and domestic virtues of Charles V. I 

Tho hero of La Dozcna Parte que tracta dc los grandcs Ucchos cn 
Annas del Cav. Don Silvcs dc la Selva, was the son of Amadis of 
Greece nnd Finistca. Born on a desert island, Don Silvio first dis- 
tinguishes himself at the siego of Constantinople described in tho 
tenth book. Tho Greek empresses and princesses having been 
carried off by enchantment, ho accompanies the knights who go in 
search of them. Tho Indies are rescued, hut during their abscnco 
have become mothers, among others of Splieramond, son of Rogel,’ 
and Amadis of Astro, son of Agesilao. Feliciano de Silva some- 
times passes for tlio author, who was really Pedro de Lujan. Tlio 
work is in two parts, which in French make the thirteenth nnd 
fourteenth books. Lcpolcmo 6 cl Caballero de la Crus and Leandro 
cl Bel are considered to make the thirteenth and fourteenth books. 

From a uniquo first edition (1521) of Lcpolcmo discovered a few 
years since it appears that it professed to be a translation by Alonso 
do Salazar. Tho hero was the son of tho emperor Maximilian and 
was carried away in infancy to the East. N. Antonio speaks of 
a cortain romanco composed by a Portuguese, entitled Penalva, 
tho last of tho lino of the originnl Amadis. It is supposed to have 
dealt with tho last exploits and death of Lisuarte of Greece, hut if 
it existed at all no printed copy has ever yet been seen.. Tho 
othor Spanish romances usually appended to the Amadis series are 
mentioned in tlio bibliographical list below. 

In tlio French scries more and more liberties are taken with tho Tlio 
original as tho work proceeds. As shown in tho table below, the Frein 
numbers of tlio books do not tally. The fifteenth, entirely duo to seric: 
Antoine Tyron, describes tho feats of Sfcramond (so called fromcont" 
a birthmark representing a globe) of Greece and Amadis d’Astre. atic ■ 
Tlio sixteenth to tho twenty-first books continue tho adventures of* 
Sfcramond and wore translated from the Italian of Mamhrino Rosco 
by Gabriel Chappuys. Duplicate versions from tho Italian wero 
made by Nicolas do Montreux of tho sixteenth, by .Incques Chariot 
of tho nineteenth, and by Joan Bovion of tho twentieth hooks. 

Tho twenty-second to tho twenty-fourth books, devoted to Fulgoran, 
Safiraman, and Hercules d’Astre, continue and form a new conclusion 
of the Fronch Amadis. Only one edition appeared (Paris, 1615, 3 
vols, 8vo), now extremely rare. Tho naive and pure stylo of tlio 
earliest of the series degenerates into an uninteresting succession 
of coarse and obscene incidents.. In the twenty-third book we aic 
taken for tlio first time to America. Flores dc Grice (1552) is con- 
sidered to form the twenty-fifth hook. Genealogically it would be 
the sixth, as tlio hero is tho second son of Esplandian. In the 16th 
century the French Amadis library extended to 30 vols. of various 
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Although tbe Palmerins have not enjoyed the celebrity Palmer-in 
of the line of Am 2 dis, they were nevertheless closely allied de °ii«- 
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A per&ct «: of the Gsnnan version is also verv rare. Some of 
ties? rolnnes rrere translated br a Protestant, trno made changes 
to ra: Hs religions views, such is altering “mass ” to “sermon.” 
Ptdiant cf lit Armais Emts. 
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the head of this second great family of Spanish romances 
stands El librn dd Camtkro Palmerin de Oliva. From 
some Latin verses at the end it appears to have been 
written by a woman, said to have been a carpenters 
daughter of Burgos, or a lady of Puente del Arzobispo 
(Angustobriga), at the beginning of tbe 16th century. 
Only one copy is known of the (ditto princeps of Salamanca 
(loll). The love-scenes are described with more volup- 
tuous detail than is usually to be expected in a female 
author. But this warmth of colouring may have been one of 
the causes of the success of the romance. There are many 
Spanish and Portuguese editions, and it was first translated 
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Anthony ifunday in 1588, and into Flemish in 1602. 

Like most of his compeers, Palmerin was not born in 
wedlock. He was the son of Griana, daughter of Reymicio, 
emperor of Byzantium, and of Florendos of Macedon. The 
infant was exposed on a hill covered with palm trees and > 
olives (whence the name) and was discovered by a peasant, 
who reared him as his own son. Palmerin's earliest exploit 
is to save a travelling merchant from a lioness. The grate- 
ful traveller furnishes him with anus and a horse, and 
Palmerin sets forth in quest of adventure^ the first of 
which is to kill a serpent that guards a fountain whose 
waters are necessary to Primaleon, king of Macedon. He 
then succours the emperor of Germany, with whose 
daughter, Polinarda, he falls in love. like the lady in 
ArtAus de Brctaignc, she had previously appeared to him 
in a dream. Norway, England, and Greece are success- 
ively the scene of his daring. He delivers from the 
power of the Grand Turk the princess Agriola, who ulti- 
mately marries Trineus, the companion of Palmerin. After 
many combats, enchantments, and love escapades, the hero 
at length marries Polinarda and becomes emperor of By- 
zantium upon the death of Reymicio. 

.JY* S m , e fair unknown aim produced Libro Scgmndo gxte trala Contiua- 

C - i rm ?-% dC pnma l etm yPokndos. , both of tbemations. 
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not thus that his father treated the helpless. This sets him to 
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°, f England. Tbe beantiful GriTonia, dangbtw 
>»»,*« •» to Primaleon. the second of 
whom is made the hero of tbe nest romance, or third book. Eiforia. 

*e!i$ r ' o (ft&wfe is tbe fourth part of the Italian 

gnes,. The fourth hook is La Cronica del Car. Platir the <on nf 
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Sir Prido.s son of the duke of "Whies, who educates him under the 
name of the Child of the Desert. Pnlmcrin, his twin brother, 
meets with Polemics, who takes him and Selrinn to Constantinople, 
l’alincrin's first love-allair is with I’oliimrdn, who repulses his affec- 
tion, and lie tmvels to England under tlio title of the Knight of 
Fortune. In the middle of a battle with Florian the brothers nre 
separated by Florida and the secret of their birth divulged by 
Daliarte, a magician. Their subsequent adventures aro beyond 
enuinoiatiou, those of the Perilous Isle being tho most interesting. 
A part of the story relates to tho castle of Almourol, where resides 
the proud Jlirogunrda, whose peerless beauty is championed by 
enamoured knights. The giant Dmmuziamlo becomes one of her 
admirers. In this romance tho marriages take place in tho middle, 
giving ninplo opportunity for many more combats, abductions, 
ravishments, murders, and other deeds of violence or valour. Tins 
is evidently so close an imitation of tho ^4 wad is, while only second 
to it in popularity and intrinsic merit, that a comparison between 
the two naturally arises. As in its prototype, there are two heroes. 
NVc have Pnlmcrin, the faithful lover, and Florian, tho fickle one, 
.as well ns Daliarte, the magician, and the Perilous Islo. The 
characters nre well discriminated : Pnlmcrin is generous, brave, and 
chivalrous ; Florian, witty nml courageous. The giant Dramummlo 
actually excites our sympathy and interest, and tho emperor 
Primalcon is a lino and courtly old gentleman. Much feeling for 
the beauties of linttire is shown ; tlio dialogue is good. On the 
other band, the story is not so simple and natural ns the original 
Amadis. There arc too many knights and battles, and tho romnnee 
is distinctly inferior as a work of art. 

Tho seventh hook consists of Tereeira [e Quarto] Parte dt ral- 
mcirim dr Inglalerra andc nr contain at Feilos da Don Duardos 
Segundo ten Filho, which continues the Portuguese version of 
Moracs, to which the two parts aro the third nml fourth hooks. 
It was composed by Diogo Fernandez do Lisbon Tho eighth and 
last book of the Pnlmcrin series arc the fifth and sixth parts of the 
samo work, being Chronica do Fa mow J’rincr/w Don Clartsot dc 
Jlrttanha, by IVilth. Convolve* T/ohato. Like the preceding, it was 
written in Portuguese and not translated. 


Pedigree of the Patmrrin Heroes. 
Prinialmi. 


newnlis, 

■n. flrlnnn. 


Ariiinrna. 

1 1 . Mug of S|»Hftn. 


Arml.ln, 

«. rriiol. kins 
of Hungary. 


r.ilnicrin tie OlUs, 
ru l'nllnanlo. 


Viillln. 


rieriils. 


l'mncrlliis, 
m. 1’nlemltw, king 
ofTlo-J-vily. 
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rioreniloi. 
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friiml.-.m, I’.tlrtnkM, king of Tlimaly 

n. (Iriilonla. {eon of 1‘nlmrrin nml 

tlio queen of Tliamus). 
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Primalton. Gridouln. IVlno-rln Plnrttr. 

of lactdemonla. 


I'n-lerie, king of 
Knglnn.l, 

v, (laugliti r of Melindas. 

ll.ni Dunnles f I VI wnnlV 
•m. rirri.ln. 
f 

I’nlmrrin of l'lnrlun. 
Ilnglaml, 

. *'i. I’nlliinrdn. 

I 

Hon Tltmolni 1 1, 

II 

Don Clatlwik 


Bibliographical List of first Editions of Pahnerin llomancrs. 
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J’almnrln it 01 Ira (1511) 

PrlmnUon (1512) 

J’oUntlo (1520) 

t’tattr (1633) 


rtortlr (no Spanish edition) 


French. 
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(1550) 
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Pal meet n iU Inrilaterra 
(1517 : In Portuguese, 
1507) 
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(tl) teutonic, : Anglo-Danish , dx. 

Outside the four great cycles of medisuval romnnee 
there lie some minor cycles, as well as various isolated 
fictions, to which we must now malco reference. 

Tho origins of the Teutonic cycle belong to epic or Tod 
ballad literature, as we find them in the Wi/kinasaga , in 
the Kibehtngcnlicd , and tho llcldcnbuch. As those works 
have nlready been treated separately or in connexion with 
tho national literature to which they belong, we need only 
make brief allusion to tho fact that tho Germanic legend 
of Siegfried (Sigurd, Sicgmund, Sigenofc) is ver}' ancient, 
nml that tho Norse or Icelandic sagas embody its oldest 
existing form. Tho High Gorman Kibchtugenlied, JliMe- 
brandslied , Jladubrand, Dictrichssaga (or Ilddcnbuch), 
Juinig Hot Iter, itc., nre probably specifically older than tho 
Norse books, but they contain the legend in a later shape, — 
tho Ilcldenbuch especially doviating from the first two by 
the introduction of n number of names and incidents 
arbitrarily adapted from tho history of tho Gothic, Lom- 
bard, Burgundian, nml Runnic wars during the fitli and 
6th centuries. There arc no prose romances on these themes, 
but tho mythical hero Siegfried, called Horn-Sicgfricd or 
Horncn-Siegfricd, gave his name to tlio French and English 
stories of Horn and Jtimenhild (Rimonhild being derived 
from Chrimhihl, tho wife of Siegfried). Before thc*c last 
came into existence there had arisen in England a set of 
legends of which Anlnf Sitrirsnn, the Danish king of Dublin 
(converted to Christianity 9-13, deceased on a pilgrimage in 
9S1), was the hero. They were combined in a Frciich poem 
called I fare fob, by Geoffrey Gaimor (12th century), the 
name llavelok being a corruption of Anlnf or Olnf, and 
reappearing still later in tlio form of Hamlet. Various 
Iron Veres composed lmllnds of greater length on the same 
theme, with many additions, nml finally others appeared 
in English. In all of them wo liml mixed elements, includ- 
ing incidents which connect this Dano- Saxon romance 
with ft 111 / of Warwick and the French King Horn. 

The fnct Inst mentioned tends to justify the assumption AngL 
of nn Ang'.o-Da.iish cycle, which may he said to begin with 
tic poem of Jkowulf. Between the mythical Siegfried 
and Beowulf of tho early centuries nml tlio fictitious Horn 
and Guy of the 13th tho Anglo-Danish llavelok of the 
12th intervened, and furnished material to the trouveres 
who composed the last two works. In Horn and Jtimru- 
htfd there is little more than the names to connect tho 
story with tho old Siegfried poem, but much that brings 
it into contact with Anlnf nml Danish or Norse history. 

Its reappearance in prose ns Pont its ft Sidoinc belongs to 
the second half of tho 1 nth century. Guy of Warwick, 
from whatever actual personage its hero may have been 
derived, is a purely English story of tho 13th century, 
connected with JIaccl»k by its evident relation to legends 
of Danish wars in England, and with King Horn by its 
embodiment of tho most striking incidents of that story, — 
namely, the return of Guy as a disguised palmer to Iris 
own castle, and the uso of a ring by which ho discloses 
himsolf to his wife. 

llavelok the Dane appeared first in a French poem by Geollroy Ilnvei. 
(ktitnnr (12tl» century), nml was inserted by him between liia Brut then 
or translation of Geollroy of Monmouth (now lost) niul his Estoric 
drs Engles. The story runs that Adelbrict, n Dane, is king of 
Norfolk, while Edolsi ’is king in Liiulsoy. Tho former marries n 
sister of tho latter, and both die ; a girl, Argontille, remains, who is 
given hy her undo, out of spitu, in marriage to n scullion-jongleur, 

Cube ran. Sho dreams that her new husband is of superior origin ; 
he confesses tlmt lie comes from Grimsby. They both start for this 
plnee nml diseover tlmt Cuheran’s putative father, Grim, is dead. It 
turns out tlmt Cuhoran is tho son of Gunter, nn exiled king of 
Denmark, and tlmt his real name is Hnvolok. He and Argentine 
sot out for Donnmrk, whore Edulf, the brother of the usurper, 1ms 
bceomo king. Signr, formorly sonesclml to Guntor, is lorn of tlio 
town wlioro llavelok lands and assists him when Argcntillo is 
attacked by miscreants. Hnvelok is nmdo known by liis power to 

XX. — 83 
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sound Gunter's liom aud is salutcd'ns king. He returns to England, 
fights with Edelsi, and gains tl«o day through Argentine s device 
or setting up tlie dead warriors on stakes. M lienEuelsi cues Haic- 
lok and Argentine reign in Lindsey as well as in Aorfolk. Tho 
tale may have filtered through Welsh channels, as it seems to have 

LnfnM if tnte hri-nri tin hv +hn Amrln- 
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name which the early Jhliglisii urnien uuurerveu iv uwuuuiwujjm 
The French chanson belongs to the early part of the 12tli century. 
It has no direct prose representative. Gaimar’s text was first 
edited by Madden (lioxhurglie Club, 1828), in the iTonumcuta 
Hist, Brit. (1848), and hv T. IVright (Caxton Soc„ 1850). A 
French hi on tho same subject is included in the Roxbnrgho and 
in the Caxton volumes ; it was issued separately by Franeisquo 
Michel in 1833. An English poem is also to be found in tho 
Koxburgho volume, and was likewise edited by W. W. Skeat 
(Early Eng. Text Soc. 1808). 

Guy of Guy of ll'arwidc is dealt with in vol. xL p. 341. Besides tho 
Warwick, manyeditions of the prose romance, there is an unpublished Ecrautl 
<F Ardennes, sometimes known under the name of its other hero 
Rcmbrnn, the son of Guy of Warwick, who is fonnd in English 
metriral versions. 

King King Born. —The primitive English form of the poem is lost, but 
Horn, is represented in the existing chanson dc geste (Horn cl llimcnhild, 
12th century). An earfy version supplied some of the incidents 
for Richard of Ely’s Gcsta Bcmcanli Saxtmis (first half of 12th 
century), which claims to be partly derived from an old book 
written by Leofric, Hereward’s chaplain at Bourne. English MSS. 
(in verse) arc preserved at the British Museum, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, Allot; king of Sudcnnc, is killed by Saracen (Danish) 

S 'rates, who also drive away his wife Godylfc and tom their son 
orn adrift at sea, with Atlrnlf, Fykeuild, and ten other children. 
They land at Westness (Cornwall) and the children are reared by 
King Aylmer. Horn is banished for a love passage with the king’s 
daughter, Bymenild, and sails for Ireland under the name of Gotl- 
mod. Ho return with Irish warriors and by himself joins a feast 
held to celebrate the espousals of ItymenUd with a King Jlody 1 
Horn, disguised as a pilgrim, drops a ling into Rymenild’s cup with 
the words ‘‘Dnnk to Horn of horn.” He defeats Mody and rein- 
states his mother in Sndennc. Rymenild is carried ofr by Fykeuild. 
who » ultimately killed by the hero, by whom the lady is rescued.’ 
The only copy known of the knightly romance ot Horn Childe and 
Sfaidcn Bmmld is the Ancliinleck.SlS, ~ 


jiulmuiix*. .am. The story was very 
nopu ar in Scotland. Born and Born Childc have both been printed 
by Ritsou (Ancient Bug. Mdr. Korn., 1802, if., i«.). Francisquc 
Michel has edited Horn el Kimcnhild, including the English and 
Scottish poems (Banuatyne Club, 1845). The cLbridg®! “ as 
edited by J. R. Lumhy for the Surly Eng. Text Soc. (1866) and by 
• *•* ti * 

W They are wrecked off the coast™ Britouyand tires Lv 
proceeds very much as in the poem of Horn. RWl v , il 1 ‘ y 

arc changed, however, and there are aXlLAl i tho . ,1 ™' !3 
The romance was fire’t printed at LjS afi 14 7 
translation appeared at Augsburg in 1483 arul «n v 
was printed by Wynkyn de Worl in 1511. * E " ghsh vomon 
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of five sons, who go through scenes many of which are 
obviously suggested by the Charlemagne chansons, such 
as the fatal chess-board quarrel, the taunting of Ogicr by 
Roland, Ac. The five brothers are outlawed and seek 
adventures. One of their followers, John de Rampayne, 
resembles Friar Tuck in his skill in playing, singing, and 
the uso of the quarterstaff. The story ends with the sub- 
mission and pardon of Fulk, tho eldest of tho brothers, 
the death of his wife Mahand, his marriage with Clarice 
de Aubcrville, and his subsequent blindness, — all real his- 
torical events. It was the first wife of Fulk who became 
a personage as Maid Marian in the Robin Hood stories 
and in the plays of Munday and Chettlc. The romance 
was first published by Franeisquo Michel in 1840, by T. 
Wright in 1855 (Warton Club), and at the end of Ralph 
de Coggtshtll (Rolls Series, 1875). 

The exploits of the earlier outlaws, Hcrcward and Fulk Robin 
Fitzwarin, reappear under the name of Roms Hood (q.v.). Hood. 
The extensive ballad literature relating to tho last and 
his companions Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, Little John, Ac., 
needs only a passing reference. Tho Life of Robin Hood, 
a prose rendering of the Geste of Robyn I Me (Wynkyn 
de Worde, c. 1495), is reproduced by W. J. Thoms in liis 
Early Eng. Prose Romances, 1858. 

One of the most popular stories connected with the Robin llood 
cycle is Gamelyn (c. 1340), sometimes inserted among Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Talcs. Hero threo sons are left equal shares in their 
fathers property, — Gamelyn, tho youngest, being under the charge 
of tho eldest, John, who neglects hint. At the age of sixteen ho 
gams a ram at a wrestling mutch and invito the spectators home. 

After the guests retire John and Gamely n quarrel. The latter 13 
imprisoned, but released by Adam the Spencer, an old servant, and 
the two escape together. Gamelyn is made king of tho outlaws and 
John becomes sheriff. Gamelyn is captured, but is hailed out by his 

iatnelyii. Tho 
dramatized by 



(e) Unaf/iliated Romances. 

The works of this class are of less importance than those Unatfilh 
which belong to the great cycles • for, indeed, there are few Med ro- 
wmch have not been drawn somehow into one or oilier of 
these last. Amongst the most striking we have Pierre de 
1 rovence d la Belle ifagnefonne, a story of love, adventure 
and magic, which existed in Provencal verse at the end of 
the 12th century, but was first compiled in French prose 
in Hot (the text being printed at Lyons about 1478) 

U was very popular in Spain, and a Spanish translation 
appeared as a quarto volume at Toledo in 1526.— A similar 

2y, 3 £ af mi Vi T U ' be; , on £™S apparently to the 

af Am™ * n h ? 5 tha first cdition "’as printed 
at Antwerp, by Gerard Leeuw, in I4S7, five years after the 

appearance of an Italian translation (Treviso, 1482 and 
two years after Caxton had issued an English version 
(Westmmster, HS5)._Another French ronmneo (better 

S P S S c t0 US i ° f ? 10 Wor£l ) is *«* * 

(1490-1500)’ bitten by Pierre de la Sippado 

b££!7, 01 »<i 

„ itb u l C Tin 

S f, S de S* 18 ‘tat 1470, fc !*jcl 

in the St SS“o( tf uml"*™” oI Ul “ I ' rsl ” ol > ™» rt 

■ *r 0d the 15th century. — The Trois Fih rle 

frsz ;4 tto » it 

Kraut lo Blanch written in ^Im s l lperl . or order h 
professes to derive hk L ^ S f anis ^P ress - The author 

ta -? - Msisrjs 
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of liis situations and the names of the English localities 
in which his scenes are laid. Three other Spanish ro- 
mances may be mentioned here. Though the earliest 
printed edition of Oliveros y Art us is in French, the work 
(printed in Spanish at Burgos in 1499) is undoubtedly of 
Spanish origin. It has been popular in all languages. An 
English version came from the press of Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1518. Felix Marte de Hyrcania (Valladolid, 1556), by 
Melchor Ortega, is chiefly remarkable as having been read 
by Dr Samuel Johnson, who is likely to have been the only 
person since the 16th century capable of such a feat. The 
Guerras de Granada (1595-1619) of Perez de Hits con- 
tains some of the finest ballads in the language, and is an 
interesting and well- written fiction. The first (and best) 
part deals with the reign of the last- Moorish king of 
Granada, and the second part relates the final ruin of the 
Moors in Philip III.’s reign. — Another favourite fiction in 
many lands is that in which a chaste wife is wrougfufly 
accused of infidelity and punished. The character even 
appears among the earliest ballads of the Charlemagne 
cycle (La reine Sibelle ) ; but here we have to mention 
three distinct narratives which have attracted generations 
of readers, and which are widely known from their adop- 
tion by many writers. These are Patient Grizcl ( Griseldis ), 
Genevieve of Brabant , and La belle Helene. The story in 
each is similar, and the plot or some of the incidents may 
be traced in the Lai del Fresne of Marie de France (c. 
1220), in the Latin legendary history of St Genevieve 
(written about 1272), in several old monkish lives of St 
Helena of Constantinople, in the late romances of Valentine 
and Orson, Florent et Lyon , and other stories, — the heroine 
being variously described as the Chaste Empress, the Chaste 
Queen, or the Chaste Duchess. The most celebrated of 
these stories is that of Griseldis. She is said to have been 
the wife of Walter, marquis of Saluces or Saluzzo, in the 
11th century, and her misfortunes were considered to 
belong to actual history when they were handled by Boc- 
caccio and Petrarch, although the probability is that Boc- 
caccio borrowed his narrative from a Provencal fabliau. 
He included it in the recitations of the tenth day ( Deca - 
meronc), and must have written it about 1350. Petrarch 
Latinized it in 1373, and his translation formed the basis 
of much of the later literature. These works, however, 
really belong to a different class from that treated here, 
and may be referred to popular tales, like the narratives 
which have been repeated in many forms and in many 
lands from the time of Bidpai downwards. The prose 
French romance, La Patience de Griselidis (Brdhan-Louddac, 
1484), was derived from Petrarch, as also Chaucer’s nar- 
rative in the Canterbury Tales, and the Elizabethan drama 
in which Dekker was a collaborateur. — The De Duobvs 
Amantibus (or Eurialus and Lucretia) of ABneas Sylvius 
is usually included amongst romances, but it is rather an 
historical novel based upon the imperial court gossip of 
his own day. — The Spanish Cared de Amor, composed 
about 1480-90 by Diego de San Pedro, is also a novel ; 
the famous or infamous Celestina is a drama of surpassing 
vigour and interest ; and the pastoral romances of Diana, 
Pastor Fido, and Arcadia belong to a different class from 
that of mediaeval romance. — As much may be said of the 
English romances produced in the 16th and the earlier 
part of the 17 th century, which are chiefly weak novelistic 
imitations of the later adjuncts to Amadis and Palmerin . — 
The Seven. Champions of Christendom is a popular tale. — 
The Romance of the Fox (Reynard the Fox) and the Roman 
de la Rose likewise belong to totally distinct orders of 
literature, the former to' that of tales (YolhsbiicJier) and 
the latter to the large class of allegorical poems. — The 
Norman stories of Robert the Devil and Robert of Sicily 
are also popular tales. 


HI. Modern Romance to the 17th Century. 

The inspiration of mediaeval romance is gone ; but it is 
necessary briefly to trace its final reflexions to the dose 
of the 17th century, when prose fiction began to assume 
more definitely the character of the modem novel. 

We have seen how large a place in the history of France 
romances is occupied by France down to the end of the 
16th century. We first meet with the so-called “pastoral 
romance” in French in L’Astree (1612) of Honors d’Urfe, 
an enormous work inspired by Montemayor, which, how- 
ever, La Rochefoucauld found interesting. It was fre- 
quently reprinted and had many continuations and imita- 
tions. Camus de Pontcarre wrote in opposition religious 
pastorals such as Palombe. To the same class belong 
Floris et Cleonthe (1613) by Moulinet du Parc, Les Bergeries 
de Vesper (161S) by G. Coste, Chryserionte de Gaule (1620) 
by De Sonan, Le Gomiisan Solitaire (1622) by J. Lourdelot, 

Le Mclante (1624) by L. Tidel, L’Endimivn (1624) by J. 

Ogier de Gombauld, Cleomedes et Sojrhonisbe (1627) by De 
Gerzan, Le Berger Extravagant (1627) by Ch. Sorel, Anax- 
andre et Oracle (1629) by Boisrobert, Ariane (1632) and 
Roxane (1639) by J. Des Marets. Le Roy de Gomberville 
led the way to the new school of French romance in 
Polexandre (1632-39) and La Cytheree (1640-42), which 
were the models for the still more ponderous productions 
of La Calprenede and De Scudery. La jeune Aleidiane 
(1651), an unfinished continuation of Polexandre, was com- 
pleted by Mademoiselle M. A. Gomez. These form a link 
between the genuine romance of chivalry and the so-called 
heroic style. We still meet with giants and extravagant 
exploits. The adventures with pirates and the sea scenes 
show the influence of translations of Greek novels. Made- 
leine de Scuddry produced her romances under the name 
of her eccentric brother Georges, but the authorship was 
well known. The first to appear was Ibrahim, mi Flllustre 
Bassa (1641); then the work for which she is best known, 
Artamene, on le Grand Cyrus (10 vols., 1649-53); Clelie, 
histoire romavie (10 vols., 1650-53), contains the famous 
“carte du pays de Tendre”; then came Almahide, mi 
FEsclave Reyne (1660), Les Femmes Illuslres (1665), and 
La Promenade de Versailles (1669). One of the causes 
of her great popularity was her representation of living 
characters under flimsy disguise. Keys to Le Grand Cyrus 
have been published. Gauthier de Costes, chevalier de 
la Calprenede, wrote Cassandre (1642-50); Clcopdtre (12 
vols., 1647-58), the best of his works, which contains the 
character of Juba satirized by Boileau ; Faramond (12^ 
vols., 1661-70), continued by Pierre Dortigue de Vau- 
moritre ; and Les Fonvelles (1661). In spite of their 
"appalling length and their tedious conversations and de- 
scriptions, La Calprenede’s romances are not without merit. 

The author has imagination, and his heroes have a share 
of the noble sentiments of their predecessors. Berenice 
(1648) by J. R. de Segrais, La Precieuse (1656-58) by 
Mich, de Pure, Histoire du Temps (1654) and Marcarise 
(1664), both by Hedelin, and the mystical romances of the 
Jesuit Ceriziers, belong to the same school. Nearly all 
the familiar machinery of the old romances is now absent : 
we no longer meet with dragons, necromancers, giants, and 
enchanted castles. Formerly love was secondary to heroic 
achievement; now it becomes the ruling passion, and 
knightly deeds are performed only to excite the applaud- 
ing smile of a mistress and not for the sake of military 
glory. The jargon of gallantly used in these fictions 
exercised an evil influence upon contemporary literature, 
until it was laughed out of existence by the Precieuses 
Ridicules of MoUfere and the dialogue of Boileau on Les 
Hires de Roman. Such works as Marie Stuart (1675) by 
P. Le Pesant de Boisguilbert, Ffouvdles d’Elisabeth (1680), 
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and Frederic de Sidle (16S0) are a connecting link be- 
tween the romance of De Scndery and the modem his- 
torical novel. 

England. After the invention of printing England produced 
few original contributions to the literature of chivalric 
romance. There was a large number of translations^ of 
the old French works, and, iu addition to these, a rich 
store of romantic ballads, which formed the customary 
literature of the people. The yeoman and the outlaw- 
had succeeded the steel-clad knight in public favour. 
Robin Hood and his merry men appealed to a wider 
range of sympathies than did Arthur and his companions, 
and such tales as the Exploits of Robin Hood, Tom, a 
Lincoln, George a Green the Pindtr of Wakefield, and 
Thomas of Reading retained their vogue in abbreviated 
shape as chapbooks down to the end of the 18th century. 
The stage monopolized the chief forces of imaginative 
narration daring the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, 
and the next specimen of a native romance is to be found 
in the EupJtues (1579-80) of John Lyly, who drew largely 
from Spanish sources. Euphuism gave rise to the Philo- 
timus (153.3) of Brian Jlelbanck, to Lodge's Rosalgnde 
(1590), to Greene’s JDorastus and Faicnia (1588), which 
was the foundation of Shakespeare's Winter 1 * Tale, and to 
Philomela (1592) by the same writer. Sir Philip Sidneys 
The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, which appeared in 
1590, after the author’s death, is the most brilliant prose 
fiction in English of the century, and a genuine pastoral 
and heroic romance. We should not foTget Parismus, 
Prince of Bohemia (1598), based upon Palmerin de Oliva, 
and Omatius and Acted a (1607), both by Emanuel Ford ; 
Pheander, a Maiden Knight (1595), by Henry Roberts; 
and The Miseries of Mafrillia (1606), by Breton. Such 
compilations as Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566), Whet- 
stone’s ffeptameron (1582), Westward for Smelts (1620) 
and Goulart’s Admirable Histories (1607) are composed 
of translations or imitations of Italian and French tales 
Boccaccio, Grraldi Cinthio, Apuleius, Heliodorus, and 
Montemayor appeared in English in the latter half of the 
I6th century, and to the laborious tfundav we owe ver- 
sons of Amadis (1592) and Palmerin of England (1602) 

23)2 th , e 17th «ntmy La CalprenedeJ 

jf GombauZd, nod other romaucists were translated 

i Lord 0rTei 7> Settle, Banks, and 

Dryden adapted their works for the stage. Barclay's 
Argenix, a politico-heroic romance with characters repre- 
-sentative of real and historical personals, first c^out 


remote prototype of the modem works, Arcadia (1502), tho Italian 
poem of Sannazaro, undoubtedly influenced the Diana of .Monte- 
mayor, and through it inspired the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney. 
A few translations and weak imitations of foreign romances were 
printed in Italy in the I6th and 17th centuries, but nor clle or 
short tales formed the staple of the national prose fiction during 


jctsiGrai ru uiauix wan icjucoc 

Rerlsules und Valisca (1659) of A. H. Bucholz is a specimen or rue 
voluminous and tiresome heroic romance of the period. SimpUeis- 
simus (1669) by Hans Jakob von Grimmclshausen, in which the 
hero traverses the scenes of the Thirty Years’ War, is less a romance 

tlian flto ftref national rinrnl f! W W«iwlnm*c Jmimh j 



Euro- by Jiun^e Silv^ l^ev * £occia ( 1602 ) 

hands of Dm Quizotr in 1605 death-blow in Spain at the 

sj- i» P «w“ iBSSJS u of th - e «?*■* 

toes. date. Although the pastoral It ^ reprinted after that 

mayor does not really Mom* to the^re^*"^ 156 ^ ^Ttonte- 

menhoned as forming a d« schol^ s « bjeC K it Btlonld h® 
successors scarcely & nurwroL th^ff r Ctlon wth a fa “2v of 
was continued hr Gil p 0 } 0 an a ; tfle . hjoage or Amadis. It 

Cervantes, Bgnre real persons tbe Galatea (1584) of 

Tomes (ISSi). 2 ' talc « to be found in lazarillo de 

Portug^id^^^^^me thoroughly naturalized in 

The rrimaarists Bodri^tez LnSf . way through 

and Pirtsde Rebello mav be d ® Sotomayor- 

*k, n,ar d‘ m Riheiro is Che earliest snorfrrT 16 c -V 0 ?® (1554) 

Portuguese language. TUest t T* cl ® el > of the pastoral style ii 

Although the Pastorate of Unmm hir< , . , 

KOa IS to be considered as tho 


UUU 4A 11 m Rappels 4/m iHOdturiiow(6 <riUiKiv<c<l (ivoi) is a Kina 01 
foreshadowing of Robinson Crusoe. Two of the most admired fic- 
tions of the time were the Asialhchc Sanisc (1GSS) of H. Anselm 
von Zierier und Klinphausen and the Amrinius vnd Thusnclda 
(16S9) of D. K. von Lolienstein. Historical tales and love stories 
were the chief favourites at the end of the ]7th and “Kobin- 
sonaden ” or imitations of Defoe in the second quarter of the ISth 
century. 

In Holland the French heroic school was mirrored in the works 
of Johan van Hecmskerk, Hendrik Zoctcboom, and Lnmbcrtns Bos 
published in the middle of the 17th century. * 

Lm W nR c or MroiarrAL BoiMset— Modem critical nifties of 
3tt,J romances inrarfalily contain literary introductions. Most 

Ol hnro lgun (tlFo-irlt* Mfocud ♦/. il. . > if ... ... - . 



,Vv.- - .“•J™ 0 - “ a Low.mrt « aocs. renin Its ror.onj, Amsterdam. 

' ' [Boncher de la RielianlerieJ, 

■ . -Mem. ermerreant la lecture 

-J m. uc.utc tits ritux ronant cl ' , \®“l* l *i#. 

romans, 1775 - 6 ? nj volt lomn’ l&JO, hlUcthnpte timr trsellt da 

over so volt tein z cdiM b?J [A £5L2*J!*i ronnnees. 



ljps-ifos, 50 Volt itoS ; 

177S-S5, Gy voTs. gro,— Lc Grand £, n° /T? 1 w V r J ind€ 



-i« c WlfricflMS ; i A PafS rr “Km^f“7r ffTO ^ f fodtmt 

-r.isjQT.ct, vol. jj. dn’rtprii sw S - le. Stcxtn Ag' tt la r,(- 

Xlletilclc 1643; L. Ganticr tbs a J‘ U ? nn, ' r i'"ra au 

^^Crosn’ocattlfft^ 

* id France, 1605 ; a. Deltas . j? °P } ‘ "" tetraim 

ramls) ; Pr.H. von Her Barcn ! l ? 09 - 4 Tob - (abrid R - 
3T0ls • j fj t 2s U f aui <?. ScctnicrtuRn Bpp^Irii lso^i 
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I6S3 • S6^9'e ft * 

4 

Artbu » ' , ' ' 

Hersartt ‘ 

£rt(ons( 

wu,lH San Matte I A **** ^P^fnn, ou rEn - 

J 85 . 5 )* Panctnl-StvMen ton icSj ?’ ?‘ e ^/« n ^ on (HftlJf*. 
l’HUrf 5? St °E a J Li totrittoHo del .1?* ^fnWnlK JWT lb 

Tristan*" (Acad. Bologna. ^trada,o 

0 / Tristan. 18CS * A. P ?' ^ oin «» 1563) ; E. F. l>cith. Tht 

ArtfJ ® ken ?’ F< "* r J,n '- 3KS "0 t C J? T W'-Po"*. 15CS-77, 5 

drtA.vnnn tomtit, «, lfo?- y, q Benrmann ri, ' c J ' ?■ Stnart GIeiinJe, 
o/Unte and rfrid mToFr v'iPSJ?? 1 G P o! ’ 3S7 °: O. E. R, 
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6nd “ Exatnea dn Rjstiinc dp M. rnurrel” (profiled to Roman de florin tr 
I/thenmi, Fans, 1S3 2 Mils 121110 ) ; Fannel, “ De l’orlgine dc l'tpopco clioi nl. 
du moypn figc " (Rev. ties Deux Monties, 18 12 , \oK \ll and \lil ) ; F. Wolf, U'ber 
if. aRfrvts. ITcldengcdlehtr, Vienna, 1631 ; Biclir, Grech, il roro I.lt.im larohnq. 
7 tit alter. Karlsruhe, 1810; W, Wnltcnlacli, Tier Munch ion Snnrf Gotten « her 
die Piatcn Karls dee Grot en, Beilin, 18'i0; Jlrrnhirf, harvlcllus, Oldenburg, 
lS55,Svo; 0. d'lldrlcaiilt, Stir longine tie lejmpt frangalse, 1SG0; 1% Gucssanl, 
1st anciens j metes tie la 1 ranee, 1810 sg ; Cli ultinngne roiimnrrs (prose aw! 
verso), pub It) Bari) Bug lost Soc., pts. 1-10, 1871' M , K. Barb-ili, Velrr 
Kail Hemet, Xuremlterg, 1861 ; G. Paris, Dr ptcutlo-J'ut pine, Pan-, lSol, and 
llteteirc jmetupie de Charlematjne, Paris, 1805 ; L. Gantior, I rs ejuge.. fraugmse., 
2d cd , 1S7S sij , 4 vols. 

Si-ssisn Cvcu- — For tlic lltenrj ldst<-r> , nee 1\ Bird, Re FAtnadts de Gault 
el de ten tnJUienee, 2d oil 1873. L. Braunfels, Knt. Vcinieh « her den Roman 
Amwlis ion fin flint, 1870; A. P-igis, Ten hhUo'lugiie tie Don Quichcttc : A. tie 
Civile, 18e>S; P. de Gi'nngos, Librae dr ("alstllrruts [Amoihs y T-plamtinn], con 
tin ifir-um prrtimfwir <j im Catalan i raitmado, Madrid, 1817, an ablt and useful 
work: F. A. de Yarnlt-tgen, Vti Iiltrratuia doe 1 1 i mi dr f tttnllnnnt, Vienna, 
1S72; Sir IV. Scott, “Aiindis of Gaul ** (Till nil, Ttr i , 0. toiler 1601): prefaces 
to Smithes 's trails of A mad is of Go id, 160 1, 4 Mils , and of Tntuieriii of } /ij’ond, 
1807, 4 sols rortlinbibllogniiliv, sis Barbosa Staeliado, Thldintheen I usdttna, 
I.IsIkui, 1741-6*1 , 4 \ols folio : A. Antonio, Ribludheea JTtspnna, Madrid. 178 1*83, 
4 ' ills folio; article lij Saha In the /.Vjtrfort'o Americana, August 1827, TP 
20 S * ; articles In tile IJ'tn er Jahrhiieher, -cm I., -od\ , \s\l„ txviiI , 1 lx. ; G. 
Brunet, " Btudi sur les ronians do du sail nc i spagnols* (Rail, du Rddlnp'nte, 
April, Maj, June, 1661); I*. Sal«i } Mallin, I ill. de In Ihlllntrea dr .s-ifiu, 
Valencia, 1S62, 2 sola ; 11 J. Gallardo. Jusimi de ti no ThbUol'cn J-jyn'nfn, 
Madrid. 1 *-i2-Ij 6, 2 tola ; 1) Hidalgo, flirrinnonn General, Mndnil, 1^62 7P, it 
sols In the (Irst aoluine of A J. bnfllcld's trails, of Tim Quixote, issr, nn\ 
be seen a long list of the Spanish romances Sir also J. Oi nisiij , “ 1 lit Spanish 
Roinanrea of Clih.alrj " (Irans. of Tim Q'tixi tr, Its', \ol. it.) 

Tri’TOMO, llaso Bsnilsil, Ac.— Sc,- 1*. J. Mime, VntrrsurJiunneii rnr tents hen 
I/eldrnvipr, Qncdllnlmrg, |8.'6, Mo; P. II. ami dcr Hagen, Jfiaunfiwer, Loi|isle, 
1838, 4 aols l to, and GY-oniifnlintfnirr, Stutlgarl, 1810. S aols ; H. A. Kelli r, 
JMr-mrt, Mannlii Im, 1814 : G fi Gera Inns, GetA.derdnili.hen Illehtuint, I/dp-tc, 
1671-74, 5 aols. ; K. Gonlike, Devtsehr Utcl Inna tta Miltr’alter, llresdi n, 1871, 
b' o ; A, Bos»crt, Ten hit. allenamlt (tu .Vo; en Age el Ice engines de l tjv] fe ger- 


manique, Paris, 1871 ; A. Xuscli, Zur VergUtehung dts Nibelungtnhedes mil tier 


Homuic QiiLstlon and the Teutonic Bpics” ( Tlermttlhena . 1876); .1. JCnpitra, 
/nr / ifi ml item tchnhte des Gun v. IVaruick, Vicnnn, 1873 , A. Tannei, Die Sage 
ton Guyton ll’arirhl, 1877, T. Wiesmann, "King Morn" (Until n. Scherer's 
Qitellm, No H>, 1878): 11 Me, “UobLr die llnndaclinften dcrClianson do 
Horn’ (P SI. fati ngi 1 h A it* /alien, 1831, pt. 3): F. Ludorll, Usher die Spmchc 
det llntrhl lr /Iannis, 1874, 8ao. 

Momiiv Moai asc i_— I in general acoiks see tlie separate artnles mi the 
grtat Btimpc in literatmis. ‘i he folio" mg are some special treatisi s • — Biliho- 
theX tier Humane, Higa, 1782, 21 aols ; J. Schmidt, Ueschichte dcr Romantd, 
Ig-lpsle, 1818, 2 aols.; J. a. Fiihentioifl, Her ileutsrhe Roman des XUllHcn 
Jahrh , Is Ipsie, 1811; Clink ' ms, Bit tudrvfrnihteiideutvhen Romnne ties XVIIlcn 
Johrlt., Leipslc, 18(0; F, Bohettag, Gesrhiclite des Romans til Reulsrldand, 
Bn slim, 187«7‘*; II. laortlng, Gesehiclite des frttmostsdien Romans tm XVI Hen 
.laltrh., Lnpsir. 1881, pi 1, 1). Masson, Rrdish Xotehsts and their Styles, 
Cunhrldgo, 1 811* ; B Tiithennan, Riitary of T.iujh’h T'rtii hihon, Ke" York, 


BimiooiiArtta-. — It has lx on tin;iossihlc to do more than indicate the dates 
and places of the lira! printed fdllionsof the rominces. More full Infonnntion 
Is to lie sought for In .1. C. Brand, Manuel du hhnttre, 1800 01, 6 aols , Stipple- 
silent l,j P. ih sehatnps and G. Brunet, 1878 S0,Daots ; J. G. T Grnisse, Irhor 
de firm mrrs et pniieux, Dresden, 1810 no, 7 aols. tto; G. BniliLt, 1st T ranee 
tlttfrnlre oh XVr meet,, Paris, 18i,1; A Finmn-Didot, T -«ai de elas.ificationdes 
mmnns d' ehei altrte, 1870, mi ndinlnthle and can fnl aaork ; J. Anus and XT. 
Htrlert, Tup. Antiquities, lamdnn, 1785.00, 3 aols 4tn; W T. I/inniles, 
Ihl ttaqrapher's Tfanvnl, ed II. G. Bolin, Ixilidnn, 1817-01, n aols ; IV. Blades, 
lift o/ IF. ("niton, fgnidon, 1 Mj1-u 1 , 2 aols. lto; B Quantch, Catalogue of 
Ramanets af Chimlrp, 1RS2 ; G. Melzl, ihhhografia del roinonri e pnemt cal. xlali- 
nnl, < atended hv I*. A. Tosl, Milan, 1805, 12mo, first piildlslied ns siipplcnieiit to 
r« rmrio, Starlit ; P. Pans, 1st MSS frangais de la /hid. du Rot, 1S35 48, 7 aols , 
aaith mnn) txtmets nnd necounts of romaticis; II. I, D. Ward, Catalogue of 
Toma nee i in the Remrhnent af MSS. In the IlntaJi Museum, anl. 1., London, 
IRsa, a most anluahie and scholarly essay, and the most important work jet 
puhllshi d on rmnance. (U. II T. — M. K.) 


KOMAXCE LANGUAGES is the nnnio goncmlly 
adopted for the modern hingimucB descended from the old 
Komnn or Latin tongue, acted upon by inner decay or 
growth, by dialectic variety, nnd by ontw.ud influence, 
more or less marked, of all the foreign nations nith which 
it came into contact. Dining the Middle Ages the old 
Roman empite or tho Lntin-sjteakiiig world was called 
Romania, its inhabitants Romani (adj. /toimtitii'ue), mid its 
speech Romnncium, Vulgar Romancio, Italian Roman/o, 
from Romanise loqui = io speak Romance; in Old French 
notninntive toman:, objective romnn[t), Modem Fiencli 
roman, “a novel,” originally a composition in the \ulgar 
tongue. In English sonic moderns use Romanic (like Ger- 
manic, Teutonic) instead of Romance ; some say Neo-Latin, 
which is frequently used by Romance-speaking scholars. 
By successive changes Latin, a synthetical language, rich 
in inflexions, was transformed into several cognate analy- 
tical tongues of few' inflexions, most of the old forms being 
replaced by separate foi m-words. As the literary language 
of tlie ancient Roman civilization died out, seemingly ex- 
tinguished by the barbarism of the Middle Ages, nil the 
forms of the old classical language being confounded in 
the most hopeless elino-, suddenly new, vigoious, and 
beautiful tongues sprang foitli, mled by the most regular 
laws, related to, yet diflcient from, Latin. How was this 
wonderful change brought about I How can chaos produce 
regularity? The explanation of this my.steiy has been 
given by Die/., the great founder of Romance philology. 
The Romance languages did not .spring from literary class- 
ical Latin, hut from popular Latin, which, like cveiy living 
speech, had its own laws, not subject to tho changing 
literary fashions, but only to tho slow process of phonct ic 
change and dialectic variety. It is wonderful how like 
tho very oldest archaic Latin is to the youngest, Model u 
Romance. A great number of old sounds, forms, and 
expressions, which we to discarded or disused by classical 
Latin, reappear in late vulgar Latin, and live on in the 
modern languages. Here especially the wordb of Horace 
come ttue : 

" Malta lennscentui, quae jain ccciiluic, cndcntquo 
Quae mmc sunt in lionorc vocabuln, si volet nsus, 

Quoin penes nibitrium est ct jus tt nonna loqueiuli.” 

Tho present article, embracing nil the Romance languages, 
dw’ells chiefly on their common origin and formation. 
Much of their general history lias been treated under 


Liti.v; only some points, especially phonetic, which need 
a fuller discussion, me taken up again here. 

M’e will now briefly review the fate of popular Latin 
through its successive stages, showing ei eryw hero tho 
eailiest appearance of the genus of Modern Romance. 

I. First (Fit-Cfaysical) Period: to e. 80 B.C. (Cicero). 

Latin, like all other literary languages, began as a living L^tin 
popular speech. There was during this first period practi- dnw*« 
cally little difference between the vulgar nnd the literary 
language. In the oldest historical time Latin was spoken 
only in the smnll tenitory called Latinm. The gi cater 
part of Italy proper was occupied by the Umlno-Oscan 
tribe 1 -, whose languages were Italic, related to Latin, yet so 
different ns to he unintelligible to tlie Romnns. The two 
most distinct types weie Umbrian in the north and O.-cnn 
in the south. The chief difference between them is that 
Umbrian was in a much more advanced stato of phonetic 
decay, nnd was in many respects a precursor of Italian and 
Romance, while O-tan was still moie antique than Latin. 

When tho tenitories wheio these dialects were spoken 
became subject to the Romans, nbout the beginning of the 
3d century n.c., the Inngungo of the conquciors was intro- 
duced, but of course modified by tho speech of the con- 
quered. Thus two gioups of provincial dialects 1 were 
fonned. (1) Tlie Noith or Vinbihui and Sabellinn Latin, 
with which Etiuscnn Latin was closely connected, was 
peculiarly impoi taut, since it spread southwards nnd ex- 
tended to tho neighbourhood of Rome; thus Falerii, 
Pnencstc, nnd Tusculum spoke it. Later it spread to 
Northern Ttaly. Being really a fuller development of the 
tendencies of the old popular Latin and easier to pro- 
nounce tlmn literary Latin, at last fiom the surrounding 
peasant rj' it reached tho people of Romo and became tho 
som co of tho modern tongues. (2) Tho South or Oscan 
Latin w'as Latin with some slight phonetic modifications, 

1 Tlie Litln ilinlecN lm\o boon inu'sligntert by K. Sittl, Die lol.ttten 
VerschtrilenhiUen <trr Meinischt n Spy ache, Erlangen, 1882. On Latin 
Rounds generally sec Scclmnnn, Die Aii^piachc ties Latein, Hcilbiomi, 

1885. Both these books, liowc'er, must bo usul with caution. Sittl 
lias the meiit of baling traced the l elation s of North Latin, but lias 
many rash assertions; see Zeiischr, f. ram. Pint., ii. 608 sq. Seel- 
mann is supeiior to Coissen as a phoneticinn, but is often obscure nnd 
gi\cn to elaborating strange theories. Tlius he anises at the absurd 
conclusion thnt the drtlcicirces of quantity did not cu'st in tho class- 
ical age, but that the poets judged of quantity by tire cloie or open 
Round of tiro vowel, 
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ance is still more distinctly traceable than in Umbnan. 

Of the other languages spoken in old Italy, such as 
Messapian, Celtic, Venetian, and Ljgunan too httle s 
known to enable us to form an estimate of their Phonetic 
character : but in general we see the peculiarities of North 
Latin penetrating more or less everywhere, in the north ot 
Italy and in Spain (subjected at the end of the 3d century 
JJ.C.), as well ns in Gaul, of which the southern part, Pro- 
vincia (later Provence), was subjected first, and the rest, 
by Ca:sar, in the 1st century B.c. All these countries 
were rapidly Latinized ; but the provincial dialects did not 
always follow the phonetic development of the mother 
speech, just as American does not always follow the 
changes of English. 

Old Popular Latin. 

A. Phonetics. 1, Final consonants, especially ft, 1 ™, partly i, A, r, 
a cre feebly pronounced and often dropped in writing : s in nomina- 
tives, ns Comtlio (T. Scip.), 2 -— even Ennius wrote ccrtissimu’ 
mintin' mortis ; gen. aedem Scrapi (in a law) j acc. virtf nostros 
(Plant.). In verse s was not counted in the metre till the manhood 
of Cicero, who, though he had himself followed the earlier use in 
his youth, calls it “subrusticum,” which shows that it continued 
in the country. This agrees with Umbrian, where s was often 
dropped, ns lltnviiiu 3 Iguvini (nom. plur.), agre agri (gen.), kc. ; 
with North Latin, as malrona Pisaurcse (nom. pi nr. ; at Pisaurum) ; 
uioxotno maxirnus, zcnaluo (gen. at Falerii) = Old Lat. senatuos ; 
militarc (nom. ; at Tusculum) looks quite Italian. M was often 
dropped, as in tho well-known hone oino duonoro optima J vise viro 
(T. Scip.). It was, by the express statement of Quintilian, obscurely 

I (renounced (see Latjx), and must havo been very loosely articu- 
ated, the lips probably only approaching, not closing, much like 
Polish Dnbroicski (Dombronvki), which gives a sound, between a 
feeblo »j and a nasal vowel. In Umbrian this dropping of tho ut 
Is frequent, as poplo for populum, and in Faliscau sacru, datu. T, 
on tiie contrary, was generally retained in Old Latin, but frequently 
dropped in Umbrian, as dodo dedit, Italic liabet, liabia habeat ; 
likewise in North Latin, as dede dedit, dcclro and dedrol for dedorunt 
(T. Pis.) ; dale (Tibur) ; cupa and cu pat for cubat (Fal.). Some- 
times d was used, as fetid (Pnencstc), in Osc. fefacid, deded. In 
the perfects, however, rf is perhaps tho older sound. D is the 
final consonant that was first dropped, ns in in allod marid (Col. 
Lostr.), a GnaivoA jmtrc, but also Ion r/a vita (T. Scip)., later fre- 
quently. Pal({r), soro(r), colour), occur in Plautus with r dropped 
or slightly pronounced (not counted in the metre) ; in patdr) 
veuit (Terence ; see L.vnx); in Fal. nxo, male ; in TEquian vxo ; 
and in Ital. J rate snore, moglie. A T was dropped in tamc(n) sus- 
picor (Ter.) ; Umb. nome and nuinem, poiuting perhaps to a weak 
nasal vowel ; Ital. nome. 

2. I) after vowels sometimes became r, as ar ad, cirvorsum 
atlvcrsiun , asyuisc, arger agger,— rustic ar mo advenias (Plaut., 

S 2 ],l La « n fr «*«?. ™csso, 
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3 ^ for s is found in some unintelligible fragments of the Carw.it 

4 . Aiorsia i a (L.L., vii. 26), but in the text he 

i^Tbatrim ancienti used s for r. Co^ano), hut also Como, is 
Sd. two old coins from Cosa, though here s may be due to 
SS influence. On the other hand refer, quirqiar . were found 
rnthe ancient augural hooks, perhaps Etruscan Latm(l). _ But the 
ordinary form of Old Latin was s, as in asa, honos, honosis, Jloscm, 
tSFhSto, Papinius, Valerius. Not s, but t or * was used to 
render Greek ft— Saguntum, tomissor, mow®; I 0 this, last word 
(Fr masse) the present pronunciation still testifies to the old 
voLlTss sound. Thus the whole theory of the ancient Latin a 
becomes somewhat doubtful ; yet it is probable that it existed in 
the oldest prehistoric Latin, and that forms like cosum resum 
were pronounced with c, like the Osc. examine cgmazum (same 
meaning). Later on s (s) passed into r, following in this the Umb. 
urnasiaru, pracatarum, kc. In most words Latin wow got r, even 
in some where Umbrian retained s ; comp. Lat. urn with Umb. 
asa, Lat plenarius, ordinarius with Umb. plcnasicr, urnasicr. 

In Lat vagus— narcs the relation must be somewhat like that in 
A.S. cctSsan, ccds— citron, gccorcn (choose, chose, chosen), probably 
owing to an original difference of accent. In many cases where 
Latin retained 5 it was originally double, as in caussa,casstts (-cad- 
tus) thus spelt by Cicero and Virgil (Quint . j x- /» 20) ; fomwnsus 
and formossm \ this is the reason why Italian has always s hard 
(voiceless) in cosct (Ven. corset), dolotoso % &c., as Aseoli has shown. 

Tims, every s or voiced s hanng passed into r, tho sound z must 
have disappeared from the language, and it was only much later 
that it was reintroduced. The sound of z seems to be especially 
at homo on Celtic ground ; the voiceless sound still exists in tho 
south of Italy (Home, Naples, Sicily) and of Spain. The English 
pronunciation of Latin words like morose, jocose , nnd of Greek 
words like dosis , crisis, is probably duo to ancient tradition. 

4. N was often dropped before s, as cosol consol, ecsor censor, Nasals, 
coscnliont (T. Scip.), mo[n)slrare, iloslellaria (Plaut.) ; even fes- 

tram, for fcncslmm {fen'slram ; Ennius) ; Alliesis dies diccbatur 
(Fest.) ; mtscs (inscr. Neap.), kc. ; nearly always fortnossits, for- 
mosus for formonsus (see 3). This agrees with Umb. Eihvascse 
and N. Lat. Pisaurcse , Pomp, eastresis, pesa, and reappears in 
Ital. Milanese , Genovese, mese, pcsarc, Fr. mois, peser. In Latin n 
generally did not quite disappear, but was feebly pronounced, very 
like French « in penser, or probably still more like the Polish nasal 
vowel in micso, "flesh,” gtf, “goose,” half vowel, half consonant. 

By this partial absorption of u the preceding vowel was lengthened, 
ci n soI. Cicero expressly mentions insan us, Gellius penrito, tho 
grammarians mens, mens, gens. The same was the case before/, 
us infelix mentioned by Cicero ; n sometimes dropped before r, 
covcntionid (Baccli., 187 no.) ; comp. Uinb. kuveitu convehito, 
knvertu convertito, Fr. convent , Eng. covent, covenant. N is 
larely dropped before t and d except in N. Lat. dedro{l) (T. Pis.) ; 
but this does not count, as the t was mate. Cicero testifies to 
Xndoctus, which proves the full sound of n. The spellings iamtae, 
sentemliam, damda, tuemdam, kc., of the Lex Julia -(45 n.c.) are 
probably only analogical from cuindcm, camdcm, kc., pronounced n. * 

M disappears in Poponi, Seproni, but perhaps only apparently, as 
Priscian tells us that medial m, as in umbra, had a middling force, 
not the obscure sound of fmnl m. In most old spellings, as in 
the Scandinavian Runes, we frequently find nasals dropped before 
corresponding “mutes” or stops, wlicre there is no suspicion of 
an obscured sound, c.g., in Run. LAT for land tho nasal is simply 
understood. Likewise in Umbrian the older ustetn is shown by 
the Latin spelling to mean ostendu, kc. In Modem Romance only 
Celtic districts have produced nasal vowels. 

5. if is sometimes dropped from tho 2d century B.c. downwards — 

" Pareissime ea [If littera] vetores usi ctiam in vocalibus, quum 
oedos [read acdos] ircosqnc dicobant” (Quint., i. 5, 20); “in Latio 
rure edits, in urbe aedus " (Varro), for hacdus- Goth, gaits, “ goat 
likewise olcra, asia (Varro) ; in Mnrsian Let. Irtius for Hirtius, 
Oslilius; comp. Umb. orctu=hcrilu “velit.” II must have lm(l 
a rather feeble sound, something like French h asjiirdc. 

6. Ps is found assimilated in russuvi (rftsum), sussum (sSsum), 
kc., in MSS. of Plautus and Cato, and in some inscrijitions, always 
in prosa (but prorsus) and ccna, Umb. qorsnatnr “cenati,” dos- 
suarius (Yarro) ; “sic et dassuin per duo s , • . quidnm lit levins 
enunnaverunt” (Yel. Long.). Comp. Umb. Tursce, Tnscom “Tns- 
« 11 " ,5. Ligurian Lat. suso (bronze tablet near Genoa, 117 n.c.). 

Lut this assimilation was never carried out consistently; we have 
L. Lat, susum a jusum. (sursuui et deorsum), Ital. su c giti, older 
suso egutso ; dosso, but corso, verso, orso (ursus), Fr. ours, Span. oso. 

7. /was doubled between vowels, as in “antiqui maiius," which 

nscian distinctly explains to have been pronounced with the sound 

■n -rl- »° n o- naut ^ F. in you), and “Pompciii ut si dicas Pom* 

Li ii+ Clcero c ] lw > Mariam; “quod si est, etinm jungetur 
oL t n?T ma 1 a S (Qu , int - '•*> H)- Comp- also Ose. Pmpatiaiis. 

° i .popular majjus, pcjjus grew Ital. maggio, 

see 23 Wow, a p C 66T Cal ^ m&jUS ' P ^ W ' For ^ ius =M^, 

8- V occurs in Old Lat. xcrplovcrs perpluere (comp, pluvia), 
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confiovont (comp, fioviom ; fluvidus, Lucrotius), sovo, suvo, suo, 
ingcnuvac, clovacas. Comp. Umb. tovor and iucr, tui; Osc. 
suvad, kc. It roappoara in Fetronius, lu'ccatim plovcbdl, and in 
Ital. pibverc, rovlna, vidova, Ginova, Mdntova, chidvica, Span. 
llovir, Fr. plcuvoir, 

9. In qu tlio u after q was only a lip glide, defined by tlio 
grammarians as “neither vowel nor consonant," os it did not 
count in the metro. It was therefore easily dropped altogether, 
as in Cinti for Quincti in an old inscription. This was especially 
peculiar to Etruscan Latin, ns in tlio very old Accetiai Aoquitiae, 
Tarcna, Etrus. Tarxnas, Tarquinius. Instances occur lntor every- 
where, ns cocits for coquus, cottidic (Lex Julia), &c. ; L. Lat. cinque, 
cinquaginta (Edict. Diocl., SOI); Ital. chi qui, chc quid, cubecre 
coquore, cwctaa=vulg. Lat. coquina ( = culinn), cinque, kc, But 
generally Italian retains qu with tlio old sound, quinto, quanto, 
* Span, cuanlo, but quo, quinto ( = h), Fr. qu=k. 

eck 10 . The Old Romans, having no aspirates in their own speech, 

lirates. could not pronounce the Greek <j>, x> 0, but generally turned thorn 
into p, c, t, as Pilippus i'lXtmr os, Prune 4>piVij, colapus, Bacanal. 
In somo words the old popular pronunciation continued later, as 
class, ampulla, purpura ; Silver Age, percolopabant (Petron.) ; 
Mediaeval, colojms, colpwt, Ital. colpo, Fr. coup ; spacra, Old Ital. 
spera (Dante), Early Eng. spore (Chaucer), vulg. Eng. spear, 
“sphere”; Joscpus, Ital. Giuseppe', Stepanus, Span. Estiban, Slav, 
Stepan. 

11. Greek initial ir was often rendered b, as Burrus TIvfy 4;, also 
ndj., “burrum antiqui quod nunc dicinius rnfum” (Fcst.) ; hence, 
through lHr(r)eus, Ital. Inyo, “dark”; likewise bitxus irvfis, Ital. 
busso, bosso, Fr. bids, “box tree”; from aruflr, class, pyscis, popu- 
lar and L. Lat. buxis, buxida, Fr. bottc. 

12. .Fatter vowels is rare in Latin, but frequent in Umbro-Oscan, 
as Umb. prufe probe, Osc. amprufid improbo, Sajinim Samnium 
(*Sabinium), corresponding in cognate words to Greek aspirates 
where Latin commonly had l : Lat. va/cr, “sly,” orig. “varius”; 
comp, vabrum “varium” (Gloss. Isid.), Umb,, vufru. Tho re- 
lation botweon Lat. rufus, Umb. rofu nnd Lat. ruber is very like 
that between nasus and n arcs, or that between vcho nnd lingo, 
ligurio as representing Gr. x- Wo may suppose that/ is tho older 
and stronger common Italic form, sometimes retained in old popular 
Latin speech, partly by provincial influence. AVo find sifilarc for 
sibilarc mentioned as archaic by Nonius, as vulgar in the appendix 
to Probus, Ital. zufolarc, Fr. sifilcr. F is preserved in many pro- 
vincial names, as Safinius (Potion.) and Tifcrnum , Ital. Tifcrno. 
AVe find this/ again in tho Italian ta/dno tahanus, bftfolo bu'balus, 
Eng. buffalo. Tho Neapolitan utlru fc, “ October," lias a very Oscan 
appearance. 

wels. 13. Old Latin often prefers short e, especially original and un- 
accented, to i, as in dedet,fuet (T. Seip.), ccpcl, rcfccct (Col. Kostr. ), 
volet (Bacch.), Gondclios (inscr.), acdarc=agdarc (Fest.), dubemts 
dominus (Fcst.), componclo (Cato), gcnclrix, mercto, calccarc (inscr.), 
f amelia, magestcr (Quint.). It stands for radical f, mostly orig. c, 
ns in en, ciulo= Gr. iv, scinul (Plant.) — comp. Ital. insieme, Fr. en- 
semble; Menerva (inscr., and mentioned by Quintilian). Sometimes it 
stands even for original i, as tempestatebus, aiililes (T. Seip. ), navebos, 
navalcd, but mar id (Col. Rostr.), sciqucs, si quis (Bacch.). This 
is quite Umbrian; comp, kanctu canito, urfetain orbitam, 
fratreks “fratricus," fnqefelc—Ti. Lat. facibilis, Old Fr. fcsible 
feasible, famedias fnmiliao (lioin. plur.), kvestrotio qunestura, 
formed like Lnt. segnitics. In North Latin wo find Etrus. Lat. 
Aecdiai Acquitine ; Umb. Lnt. Publccc, menesterium, (T. Tis.) 
Apolcnci, dale, Nome(lia ); Mars, dedd, mcrcto ; and rustic “rustici 
otiam nunc quoque viam veham appellant ” (Varro). E, being more 
subject to bo obscured than i, is not unfrequontly dropped, ns in 
cante for *candc, class, canito (Cnnn. Sail.), Numtoriai (inscr. c. 
290 n.c.), oinvorsei (Bacch.), unversum (Lucrotius), caldns (Cato), 
ardus, frigdaria (Lucilius) ; always fort, ferle=<p4pere. Popular 
Latin here approached tho North dialect, wliero such syncopes 
were constant : comp. Umb. nomne nomine, termnu tormino, postro 
postcro ; they woro still more violent in Etruscan, ns Elxscntre 
Alexander, StJitmnal Scptimicnft nata, Tarxnas Tarquinius ; Pis. 
Lat dcdro(t) dedorunt, Zebra Liberum ; Unib. Lat. ccdre eodcre, &c. 
South Latin, on tho contrary, favoured i (see liolow), 

14. Of long i Lucilius distinguishes two kinds— close (i tenuo), ns 
in plla, “mortar,” and open (i plngue), approaching to e, written ci, 
as in peilum, “spear ,"mcilia, “thousands”; lie might have added 
fcilius, “son,” comp, filare, 67 X 17 . There was an 'original diph- 
thong ci, as in deicerc, Ose. deieum, Gr. SeiKvbvai, which was early 
contracted into this middlo sound, exactly liko Eng. eg iii money 
from Old Fr. moncie. This too is quite Umbrian, spelt ei and cc, 
c, as enctn inito, Arcli. Lat. eneito, foliuf filios, scrcihtor, scrchto 
scripti, prove privus, Iovcinc— Ijovinc, Iguvini ; comp, the dativos 

Juve patre, make, tefe (tibi), Osc. Biuret, palerct; also Umb. Lat. 
/cl=filius, and Pis. Lobro. In North Latin datives in e are goner- 
ally constant ( Apolenei , Pis. , uncontracted), as Jimone matre, Jove, 
patre, Marie, kc., extending sometimes oven favthor south; and 
Gallo-Lat. nise (Lex Ruhr, do Gall. Cisalp.). Livy used sibe and 


quasi (originally -ci). This oxactly agrees with the rustic pro-- 
nunciation Vella, speca recorded by Yarro, leber by Festus — ”ab 
antiquis et anted ot amecae per c litteram efforobantur ” (Fcst. ). 

And this again surprisingly agrees with the Modem Emilian 
(RomagnuMo) pronunciation, as Bolognese miga mica, dig dico, 
mill mills, plur. mila— Ital. mila, vita vita, mari marito, prim 
primo. Thus this old rustic sound seems to have extended north- 
wards, but later to have beon driven from its old homo by the 
classic close i, which penetrated everywhere else, and is generally 
represented in all the Romance languages. 

15. Old Latin often prefers short 0 , especially original and un- 
accented, to 11 , ns in consol (T. Seip.), tabola (Bacch.), pocolom 
(many old inscr.), popolum (Tab. Bautina), cpistola=lTtcrro\ij, 
Patricolcs, Hercolcs, colpa (Prise.), Volcanom (inscr. 3d century B.O.), 
volgo and volt, kc. (Plaut. ; 0 aftor v continued in the classical ago), 
sont sunt, coscntionl(T. Seip.), dctiontiari (Tab. Bant.); in termina- 
tions — Vcnos, epos, robose, Jilios, and Zttciom, kc. (T. Seip.); in Umb 
aec. poplo, salvo, tertio ; even for brig, u — ascriato cost, observe- 
turn ibit; radical — molta niulta, “fine," onse (h)uincro, Ital. dniero, 

Span, ombro, somo summo (orig. sup-mo), Ital. simmo 5 in North 
Latin mollalicod (T. Piceu.); in.Fal. maxi mo, zenatuo ; and in 
Ligurian Latin fioviom, infiumo, suso (bronze tablet near Genoa, 

117 n.o.). 0 reappears in Late Latin and Italian null to, dilcc, kc. 

Medial 0 is often dropped before l, as in omni poplo (Plaut. Pseud.), 
tcglarius (inscr.), Fostlus (Fanstulus, 114 n.o.), Jfcrcle (Plaut), 
singlaritcr (Lucr.)— comp. Fr. sanglier, Ital. cinghialc—eoplata 
(Lucr.) ; in somo cases, as poclum, pcriclum, tlio contraction does 
not appear till tlio empiro ; at Pompeii anglala, subla, kc. As 
Umbrian nhvays has contraction, pihaclom, anglom, Trcblanir, vitlu, 
latlu, sliplo, whilst Oscan distinguishes diminutive forms like 
eicolom, siccleij ziculud from such forms as sakaraklom, pestlom, 
tho strongest impulso must have come from tlio north, although 
thero must have been a pretty general tendency to syncope every- 
where. In Italian contraction is the rule in popular words, as 
vccehio for vcPlns, Late vcclvs, occhio oc’lus, &c. I 11 pbpolo, tdvola, 

isola, kc., and diminutives liko rlvolo and gindola, the original 
vowel has remained throughout. South Latin lavoured u (see below). 

16. Tho use of 0 for c after v is shown by Old Lat. oinvorsei, 
vortcrc; in rostrum (Plant., Ambrosian palimpsest), the original 
sound (lroin v os) occurs, which must have been universal in popular 
speech, since it reappears in Late Latin and all the Romance lan- 
guages — Ital. vostro, Ft. voire, kc. There was a tradition that Scipio 
Africanus had been the first to spoil these words with e (Quint., 
i. 1, 25). Here Umbrian distinguished between c and 0 , as in vcslra, 
corcrlu (pres.), but cororlus (perf.) ; Lat. vorsare is perhaps Span, 
r osar, bosar, “to vomit”; in other words c is now universal. 

17. V occurred for i before labials ; but the old optumo has 
scarcely left any trace, yet Ital. has mcnomo besides minimo. 

Later « was pronounced with the sound of it, Gr. v, Fr. «, which ot 
last was turned into t, ns in oplimus, Ital. otlimo, But in some 
few words the old popular form has survived — stupula, Ital. stippia, 

Fr. double, “stubble,” dmvjiarc, Ital. sciuparc. 

18. V stands for 0 — “ Frundcs, funtes vetustissinii ; quae tamen 
a primoribus ropudiata sunt, quasi rustico more dicta ” (Prise. ) — 
contrary to tho gonernl rule (sec 15). Spellings liko minis, munlem, 
funtem abonud in Late Latin, as puntifex (already in 98 A.D. ), 
ZcTTrofiowrltp (Plut., c. 100) ; whcnco Old Fr. and Old Eng. muni, 
“mount,” Ital. mtSntc, p6nic, fintc with close 0 , In Sienese wo 
havo oven pogncrc, ponto, Ital. and Florentine pugncrc, punto 
(pungoro, punctum) ; tho connexion, liowover, of 6 with Old Latin 
11 is doubtful. 

19. Greek v was pronounced n, as in Bruges ?y>i?yer, Burrus, 
purpura, gubcrnvm, gubcrnarc, cuprcssus, — the last four also class- 
ical ; otherwise tlio classical age adopted tlio Greek sound y, ns in 
Cyprus. In popular Latin tlio old sound remained, and w was 
So mo times (before r, as in fore) even changed into 0 , as in storax 
(Ter.), ancora (Nrcvius). In Low Latin u is frequent ; cuprum, 

“ copper,” for which Pliny used Cypriim ( acs ) ; comp, bursa, Ital. 
bursa, Fr, bourse, crupla, Ital. grotta, lumba, Ital. tomba, &c. 

In popular Latin there was a general tendency to contract the Diph- 
old diphthongs, in accordance witji Umbrian nnd North Latin. thongs. 

20. Au in North Latin began very early to be contracted into 
long open 0 , as Pola (inscr. Piecn., 218 n.c.). In Umbrian this is 
a constant law— ote aut, Ital. b, Umb. torn tauros, Ital. ibro, kc. 

The only form of tho oldest Roman Latin was au, ns Taurasia, 
(P)aulla (T. Seip.), Claudi (Bacch.). AVlion tlio Umbrian poet whose 
provincial name was Plot(u)s settled in Romo in tho latter half 
of tho 3d century n.o. his name was Latinized into Plnutus. 
Meanwhile the North Latin 6 began to ponctrnte into Lntium as 
rustic, vulgnr, nnd familiar ; Cato and Varro ofton use it in their 
books Be lie Euslica, as coles (Cato), colts, orata (A r arro) : “ Orata 
genus niseis appcllatur a colors auri, qiiod 'rustici orum dicebaut, 
ut auriculas, orieulas" (Fcst). But in tlio classical ago thero 
was a good deal of reaction against this vulgarism, and thorc is a 
well-known anecdote of Mestrius Florus warning tho emperor 
Ataspnsian against saying ploslra, nnd being next day facetiously 
greoted by tho emporor ns Flaurvs (Suet, Vcsp., 22). At Pomreji 
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eopo took the place of eaupo, ofp)sculla( of auseultat, It is scarcely 
possible to fix the precise period at which 6 for au became general 
with the upper classes ; but, as it was never changed into «4 like 
the original open o, the general contraction of au is probably 
■ later than that of ae to i, which was accomplished about the time 
of the introduction of Christianity. That the contracted sound is 
open o, not closed, may be inferred from the Italian 4 in on, (on, 
eo sci, porcro, in Old French chbse, pbvrc, as is shown by the rhymes, 
only in Mod. Fr. chbse, pbvrc (etymologically spelt pauvre). Tile 
Eng. cause, sauce, poverty, have kept the Old French sound ; the 
Spanish forms are cosa, oro,pobre. The old diphthongal pronuncia- 
tion of an was never quite lost, but preserved in literary tradition 
all through the Middle Ages, as in Italian and Spanish literary 
words like causa. It even appears to have been popular in some 
Homan provinces, judging from the Prov. paubre, causa, in Mod. 
Prov. cJico (spelt by the French “coouso"), and the Portug. ouro, 
consa (also oiro, coisa). Even Fr. chose, chon presuppose causa, 
caulis, not cosa, colis. In Italian, words like carolo, “ cabbage,” 
Paolo, “ Paul,” are rate exceptions. It is to be especially noted 
that cauda seems to bo false. cSda belne the correct T.itin form. 



awever, think 6 is the old contraction, nnconnected with 4. 

-cfe, oldest form at', occurs rery early, as in acs, praalad 
(CoL Bostr.), and was general nt the time of the Gracchi. Tho 
difference between ai and ae is really very slight, the sound of t 
being open, which is very near "raised c" (both rowels occur in 
ing. pity), The pronunciation must have been essentially the 

same as in the Osc. at, which in the Latin transcription of the 
Tab. Bautina wavers between ai and ac. The contraction of ae 
into 4 first occurs in the north, where it was constant, for example 
Umb. hvlstur, pre meslro magistra, fiat ass one; Worth Latin— 
Fal prrf(or), Gesiha ; T. Pis. Cfesiffa; Etrus. Lat. Quccili Cceili 

to Sttam i ?' Ieri \ G “ a8 . ria > Gnae i a . kc - Prom the north It spread 
io , ^atrumj ivliere it first occurs as a rustic pronunciation scoffed 
at by Lunhas, as quoted by Varro: “Rus&i Fannura JtEEm 

l J a ° Z^.*"Bp~*cOam Prdor ne mticus 
nac. Xn Latia rare edits, in urbe acdus" IXarro). Me find e 

A ^-TpoZTlrtl^ iU tb J Vu!gar d!alc = t » century 
a.d., at t’ompen Ictus, gueres, efatc, presto, taluk out In Borne 

the 4® ^ onlyln the Chris! 
n d /f!? ceDtMM?a > ^ Pmiliano, tfeAn^fihao (inscr 

pronouS’dmosV ke^^^t is ’ 

san,e ’ wly 

radial vowd.-ftTpSon S did ? ot soften 

pounds, word having a distinct ^stresq the ^ ICn , an “drerb, and each 

manumeud^Mm Tafeif n Sf n f *“ « in 

and *h4 vosplaeo, vos suimlico m irirntf™'® 0,5 ’ vosobsecro, 
"et tradito," in ancientlawa ' ThS lransi l ue d oto~ 
(tmerfs) tuque ligatus (Virg.). ftKwltfdE ! V ° etS 
pounds continued later on, md, * thc Lt th !f com- 

&&SS 2 SKi* 

and ea rnihi pcrplacct fffieV +„ ^JT. heKh P*Phccnt (P; 


This tendency, too, was carefully restrained during the classi cal 
age, but reappears early in tho post-classical penod, Another 
etrect of tho strong popular stress is the pronunciation of * before 
vowels as a consonant ; thus words like films in Plautus often 
count as two syllables, filjta (/=Eng. y). This is evidently tho 
preparatory stage to the Romance yiglio, fcc., with jialatal 7 —land 
j having been fused into one sound. This pronunciation, too iva* 
carefully suppressed by the classics. ' 

B. _ Vocabulary. IVe append, in chronological order, n brief Vocabn 
selection of archaic words, disused, vulgar, colloquial, or used with fan 
a disparaging sense, in the classical age, but reappearing later as 7 
quite usual and dignified expressions. Tho many modern deriva 
rives should bo noticed. 

Lrmrs A.smno.vrcus (c. 240 me.): sorlus surrectns, Itul sorto 
sortire, Fr. sortir dc I’cau. Plautus (254-184) : bucca “mouth" 

(fam. CSc.), bnoca t»nis (Pefroji.) Ital. bocca, Fr. boudm ; .. 

ciae, threats, Ital. mmaccia, Fr. menace: eatrmlnriu* 


Vowels 
of com 



vaugia rvm ana, u ica;, fr. valise; auricula, Ital. orccchia 
Fr - 5 “*®?; apteula 1Y nbcillc; lusdniola,- Ital. usignuhlo real 
8"™“°. Mssignol ;sororcula, Ital. siroccliia, commonly sorcMa - 
ntcllus, Ital ntello, Fr. vean, Eng. veal; agndlus, Ital atmcllV 
Fr. agneau ; putlttus^ “ little boy,” Ital. putello (jmlus hm for 
pittr, twg.). Adjectives — bcllus (later fain. Cic.)— tho Romance 
4«/fo has qiutc superseded putehcr; winutus, “s^all," nonulns 
mtnutics (Pctron.)=Fr. 1c menu jpcnplc; riralis, originally n law 
term, iigurattvely of a rival in love (class, aemulus • fam. Cie 1 ■ 
ejrmeu*, "dnmfc," Ital. nbbriaco; mddus, » ju “v '• "dirtv” 
Itel ; ntdd<», sudicro, Spn. siicio. Vcrbs-umfuriare, "walk " 
familiar in all ages, hcncc according: to Dr Villi T).nmc 
Romance nndhr*, uller, Roum. «m 5M, Lwl i,o a nnS'ZufJn 
‘•atrrifbajuhis, "carrier,” I* Lat. "cduwtor,"Ital Mio \tcwmri ^ 

Augijstus mote familiarly mnnducavi ?S°; 

due booconi-in the Vufgate manducat a S tS 

mmmm 

care, Fr. mendier; lat acre, ba/turrr “strike "^Ita! n,Cn r 1 ‘ 
battre Itotlo tmn lallno)\ Ut latkuriia' I,! l 1 ' 

bated e; mutt ire, “ mutter ”-palam 
L. Lat subst. muttum nuliuin emiseris " not a word *• iV'! 
ir. mot; samre, “nnderatand d ’ Ita! - motto, 
modern sense, saptl scclcsta multum^ ?/»«, ♦ m i CS T» < i r ^ near to G|C 
molto, nullum rem W*=lm] nL = h s « 1Icta ‘“ « 

aWr, Fr. savoir ; mmrdcre “eat' /Pi' W”, Sjan. 

Fr. manger son argent Sn’an com Jr? </ ’ co ’!% (icrc »umos» 
once), Ital. sirngl,^ >r Mu ‘^harc (Cic., Uv. 
later -to : tmmmrr, “to procure, ” 

(colapus), “buffet, ’ “boson tlieeaf^tr', ™$ s —c°hj>h,/s 

palant (Pctron.), L, Lat colons ~ Tf -,1 aU 'i ^ ,n -X percale- 

(23B-3DP); deltas " c Uv" ircZt !! •' C 1 ?’ F °' ? r - «">P- U»»ics 

citti, Fr. cite, Eng. ciUS^ IfL 


tionwas 

to have been pronounced affdtim admbd,^ Gallius 

step towards the modern Ostein nf hare here a first 

compounds ; comp, the modern *5,® ^ ast e ^ em ent of 

th 0W >- , Qu ? modo is continued in Jtal am *‘ “j 1181 

the dialectic combdo, embd. In Tare' rtr’ “formed anew in 
gstem reappears unimpaired ; manvoftt!^ 1 ' 4 the old 

been lost m popular speech, wVre^ fafJJa d having 

last element and unchanged Towel ! Z* !!? W ^ stress on thf 
ju& displace/, Ital. 21 f “ 8tan «- class. dlsplM 

Ital nligyo, t c . P* “«“*«) ; rillgo becomes 


-.so as to induce the voice to wZ oave 66001 
though they were lone bv °T er Qna ocen( 
wrabfcrfttm, wrfiRia^®^]^ 5 * 0 ®/ 568 as 'magWraiw 


3 01 ttie old quantities. 


cittA ' . ^ (.reappears i 

**y6wo», reeTgSfd by^i^r’lteWqf 0 (a ca ^ :; a 5 ™f 

mtidare, Ital. nettare : irf/TCt " r ' Wa»ww. ' "to avoid”; 
—in the Vulgate tu' ctTpctnts ct mTT” 1 inj an< * ^ ntcr 
ecclesmm meam— Ital. pietm Fr nier» i mnc £ f ' rn ”‘ aedificabo 
nasci, Ital. nnscere, Fr. naitre ' ^avo (234-H!)) : naectre 

(olives),” Itel. /rac/ff 0 , C o ’ 4o& > ,,0,r >" “imaged 
rousan, “to plead" not pW°’ i Totten - Pacuvius (21P-3291- 
tbo sense ofpLding osaueS ItTiT •“ 5" Si, ^^fio in 
discussing, Fr. causer, “ to clmt talk ”• L atffr T m , t * wt ° r disputing, 

“ in^MviMdTo^ttnpoHsb^ 

pi^™hor,” “knight”; epwo L 1 ^ eaballarius, 

Fhm, Colum.), Itaf. cima”tnn „ 3 ° ! ’ n K r f pr°«t of cabbage" (later 

rfmjwi 1US ii lam f s several * exprMsions^nfVi 11 ’ 11 '* ^V-'imiGAHjns 
uiunare diu vivere, amn Iw 2? • llls fts v «Igur or rare: 

Sonmer. En ff: 
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Latin was an approach to South Latin, and there arose a strong 
reaction against the vulgar North Latin forms. But even a purist 
like Cicero could not always abstain from using colloquial forms, 
and he sometimes gives us precious information about familiar pro- 
nunciations, as cun nobis for cum nobis, showing the assimilation 
of mn to nn. He hesitates to uso the new word medietas, which 
later became the ordinary expression, Ital. meta, Span, initad, Fr. 
moitie. Catullus has involarc, “steal,” Ital. involnrc, Jr. volcr, 
and lasium, Ital. bacio (for basio, bagio, liko cncio casous), Span, 
beso, Jr. baiser, and tlio familiar caressing issa for ipsa, Ital. essa. 

Ho and Horaco have plaflkt, “street” (for plateau irXaTem), Ital. 
piazza, Fr. place. Vitruvius has oduaginta, Ital. ottanta, a peregre 
=“from abroad,” and the Greek words chalarr, Ital. calarc, zelus, 

Ital. geloso, Fr. jaloux, and schidia, ‘‘wooden chip,” ‘‘splinter,” 

Ital. sclieggia. The transition from b to v begins, triumpbavit for -bit 
(Lex Jul.). Gradually the popular speech undermined the classical 
correctness of the brief Golden Age, and at tlio beginning of the 
empire again rose to the surface. Tlio emperor Augustus was fond 
of talking slang and bad grammar, as slums for sumus, and he wrote 
as he spoke in nis familiar letters, although he was very hard upon 
a poor legatus conmlaris for barbarously writing ixi instead of ipsi 
(Suet, Aug., 88; comp. proximns for propsimus). 

At Pompeii and Herculaneum wo find a town dialect fully de- 
veloped, half South Latin, half vulgar Roman. Final consonants 
wero dropped, for instance m in tlio ace. puella, laudata ; t in the 
verso “quisquis ama valia, peria qui nosci (?=ncscit) amaro 
(Pomp.) ; s rarely, ra?c«=valcas (Pomp.). II, the right pronuncia- 
tion of which had become a mark of education, just as m English 
(Rusticus fit sermo, si aspires porperam ; Nigid. Figulus), was con- 
stantly dropped, as in abelo, abuacrit (Pomp.), abial (Here.). Nn 
took tlio place of nd: vcrccunnus (Pomp.), later innutgen. (Abclln, 

170 A.D.), agcnnac (Putcoli), were generally Italic ; comp. Umb. 
pihaner piandi ( dislcnnitc , dispennile, Plaut.), Osc. opsannam 
oporandam ; now South Italian —Roman monno, Neap, munno, 

Sicil. munnu= Ital. mondo, Lat. mundus. Ss was used for cs (x) 
as in words in -iriss for -trix (Pomp.). $ popularly became p, as 
Aprodilc, but with those who tried to speak fine /, just as they 
mode the Greek v an i — lacintus, Amarulis, Dafne, Filclus, Ital. 
fisico, fisonomia, &c. E for oe seems first to occur during the 
empire, for example, pomcrii (8 B.O.), pomerium (49 A.».), Phebus 
(Pomp.). There is no certain evidence of the sound of Germ, d, 

Fr. ett ; we sec that the first vowol is absorbed by the second. 
According to Diez, oc becomes close e, ac open e, which is true for 
popular words liko Ital. pena, Fr. peine, but untrue for Latinisms 
liko file, ftdo, amino, cito, commidia, tragidia, Fibo, oc in Low 
Lat. boing constantly confounded with ac. Original oe never 
becomes ie, as ae docs ( ciclo , ficno). 

Vocabulary. — We remark at Pompeii cximiccavil emunxit, Ital. Vocabu- 
dial. smoccare, “snuff (the candle)”; mi similat, Ital. mi somiglia, lnry. 

Fr. il ine ressomblo, elsewhere only in Late Latin. Petronius : 
bisaccium, Ital. bisaccia, Fr. besaco ; nesapius, “umviso,” Ital. 
savio, snggio, Span, s&bio, Fr. sage; lerbex, Fr. brebis; peduclus, 

Ital. pidocchio, Fr. pou (panus facit diminutivum panucula, 

Fest., Ital. pannoccliia — comp. L. Lat. qaiuculum, acucula, Ital. 
ginocchio, agocchia, Span.liinojo, aguja, Fr. genou, aiguillo); slriga, 
“witch,” Ital. strega; fatuus, Fr. fat; basiavit me spissius, Ital. 
fipesso, "often.” Instances of Petrouins’s grammar arc — vinus, 
cacltts, comp. Old Fr. vins, dels ; jaccbat tanquam bovis, Ital. hove, 
hue; hoc vetare ncc Jovis potest (Old Lat. Jovis paler = Jupiter), 

Ital. Giovo ; munus cxcellcntc, neutor, shows the L. Lat. declension, 

Ital. cccellentc ; liabct unde= il a de quoi (vivre) ; unus de nobis = 
uno di noi (see also Latin). Puny mentions sanguisuga as 
vulgar for hirudo, Ital. sanguisuga, Fr. sangsue ; ho has gyrare 
= Ital. giraro, “turn," “roam about.” Persius (34-62) has stloppo 
tumidns rumpere buccas, “a slap,” L. Lat. sclopus, sclupnrc, Ital. 
schioppo, “gun.” Quintilian (c. 40-118): Swarbv quod nostri 
possibile nominant, quae ut dura vidoatur appollatio, tamen sola 
cst, Ital. possibile, &c. Juvenai, has bucca feculum excitat, Ital. 
fuoeo, Fr. feu, and Taoitus spatlia, Ital. spada, Fr. epeo (see also 
Latin). 


gordo, “stupid,” Mod. Span, “fat," — comp, pinguis Minerva; 
pittacium, “patch,” ‘ ‘ label, ” = tcitt6.kiov, Span , pedaso, “piece”; 
nanus, “ dwarf, ”= raves, Ital. nano, Fr. nain ; botnlus, “snusage” 
(also Potron.), dim. lotellus (Martial), later = “bowels,” Ital. 
imdello, plur. budella, Fr. boyaux. Lucretius (94-55) : baubare, 
“bark,” Ital. abbajare, Fr. aboycr, Eng. bay; russus, "red" — 
a rare word, russet gingiva (Catull. ), mentioned as usual by Gcllius 
— ItaL rdsso, “red,” Fr. roux, roussc, “red-haired.” Old words 
mentioned by Grammarians : burrus (see 11, above) ; arlilus= 
bonis instructus artibus, Prov. artisia, “trade,” Fr. artisan ; 
gluto (Fest.), glutto (Persius and later), Ital. ghiottono, Fr. glouton 
(comp. Lat. glut glut, Fr. glouglou)\ planca tabula plana, Fr. 
planchc, Eng. plank ; sarpcrc putarc, “ to imp,” Fr. serpe, “prun- 
ing knife.” 

C. Grammar (Plautine, when no author quoted). — Gender : 
collus collum, Old Fr. cols, now eou ; dorsus, be. Declensions : 
lade lac, Ital. latte (Potron. unum lactcm biborunt) ; vasum, 
Umb. vaso(r), Ital. vaso ; ossttm, Ital. osso, Fr. os ; pauper, -a, -um 
(also Petron.), Ital. povero. Comparison: magis puleer=Span. 
Tnos'hermoso ; even magis majorcs, as vulg. Ital. jnii meglio, vulg. 
Fr. plus mcilleur, vulg. Eng. more betlcr(cr). The ordinary Rom- 
ance formation with plus only appears in tlio 3d period. With 
ego ipsissumus, “my very self,” comp, ipsimus, “liimsolf,” ie., 
tlio master of the house (Petron. ). Out of (ego)mcl-ipsimus grow 
Ital. medcsimo, Span, mismo, Fr. mime. Pronouns : dat. fern, iliac 
forilli, Ital. Ie ; eccum=cccc oum, Ital. ecco — pator cccum advenit= 
ecco clie viene il padre ; ccdstc, <msto=01d Fr. cist, ccste, Mod. 
Fr. eo, cot, cetto; eeeillc, eccilla— Old Fr. cil, cele, Mod. Fr. celui, 
colle. In Italian these wero replaced by cecum istum, Ital. questo, 
and cccum ilium, Ital. qucllo, analogous to tlio Plautitm cccum 
ipsum, eccam eampse, tee. ; quotumus, “which of tlio number” — 
quotmno die liuc porvenisti? Ital. lavorare a cbttimo, “work by 
the job.” Unus indefinite was sometimes very liko the modem 
indefinite article— Huio filia una cst, “ he has a daughter,” Ital. 
quest’uomo 1m una figlia. Illc was sometimes used very liko tho 
modern definite article — Imponit geminorum alteriim in nave pater, 
ilium, reliquit allcrum apud matrem domi, Ital. lascib Vallro colla 
madre a casa. Note also nalus nemo in aedibus, “not a living 
soul," “not a mother’s son,” Span, nadie, “nobody,” likewise 
from nata (res), Span, nada, “ notliing,” whereas tho Catalan pre- 
fers res, Prov. ren, re, Fr. ricn (rcm). Homo is sometimes like 
an indefinite pronoun — Ncquior nemo, quisquamst, quem homo ant 
amet aut adeat, Fr. on. verbs: moriri mori, Ital. morirc, Fr. 
inourir. Active for deponent— jocarc, Ital. giocare, Fr. jouer, 
parlire— Ital. ; fabularc, Span, hablar. Perfects in si—parsi,mao- 
morsi, Ital. morsi ; tlio formation in si greatly increased in Rom- 
ance. Habere with past part, often approaches to modern com- 
pound tenses, Res omnis relictas habeo, Ital. ho lasciato tutto. 
Adverbs : Aliorsum ire for alio, Prov. alliors, Fr. ailleuTS. Pro- 
positions : de for genitive, dimidium de praeda mihi dare, Ital. la 
motit del bottino ; ad for dative, to ad palrem esse movtuom ro- 
liuntiem, Ital. diro al padre ; cum instrumental, cum Yirgis coacum 
radere, Ital. con ; de instr., quam ilia de mcis opulcntiis fiat pro- 
pensior, Ital. di.' Peculiar local uses are in Ephcsum ire, in Epheso 
.esse, ah domo, “from home,” ex Epheso, “ from Epliesus ab, from 
(at) one’s house, as Esno til ab illomilitc, sorvus ejus=from (at) the 
soldier’s, foris concrepuit a vieino sene, Ital. dal soldato, dal vccehio 
vicino. 

Syntax and Phraseology. — Pater tuns is ernt patruelis meus ; 
comp. Fr. lc pere cst-ii, Ital. il padro lo conosco. Pone aedom ibi 
sunt homines, Ital. vi sono degli uomini. Scio jam quid vis dicero, 
Ital. so (quel) clio vuoi dire. Ne lime, nc fac, Fr. no fais pas cola. 
Tolus gaudeo, tola sum misora, oven Cic. falsum cst id totum, “it 
is all false," Ital. fe tutto falso, son tutla contcnta, Fr. ello cst toute 
joyeuse. Mullum miseri, even Cic. fam. multum bonus, Ital. molto 
buono, Span, muy bueno, Port, muito bom. Bene morigerus (Plaut.), 
bene saepe (Enn.), bene mane (Cic.), Ital. bon bene, bon tosto, Fr. 
bicn bon, bientdt, bien souvent. Bene velle alicui, Ital. volor bene 
ad alcuno. Epityrum os’tur insane bene (Plaut. ), showing that tho 
furieusement hen of tho Pricieuscs was no novelty. Aequo aiiimo 
stare, Ital. star di buon ammo ; stabam tanquam mortnus (Potron.), 
Ital. slava come morto, stare in lotto, star seduto, be. Dictum (ae) 
factum (Ter.), Ital. dotto fatto, “said and done." Cum (bona) 
gratia, “witli a good grace” (Ter.), Fr. do bonne grace. Idrcstabat 
(decrat, ut), used ironically, (Ter.), It. questa mancava ancora, Fr. 
il ne manquait (plus) quo cela. 

II. Second ( Classical ) Period : 80 b.c. to 100 (150) a.d. 

At this time wo begin to have an idea of what South Latin was, of 
which tho chief characteristics wore — (1) its conservative character, 
supported by tlio antique forms of the Oscun language ; (2) its pre- 
ferring i to e, as in sinatum, einsuerint, cintum, rim, ris, diibus 
(Lex Jul. ; Horaclea) ; nigatis, tenimus, Lucritius, diccmbrcs, ocilli 
(Pompeii), im'wiw=Mod. Neap, tenimmo ; fruminto, siptim (Pute- 
oli) ; venirandae (Nap.) ; later sicundo, siptim (Borgia, 386) ; (3) 
its preferring u to o, as in furtunilla, postern, attu (Pompeii). 
Those forms are constant in Modern South Italian. Now classical 


III. Third {Post-Classical) Period'. 100 (150) to 300 (350). 

Tills period is represented by the latest pagan inscrip- Third 
tions, by Gellius, Apuleius, & c. On the decay of class- period, 
ical Latin, see Latin. In pronunciation only few decided 
changes appear. • ' 

1. I is inserted before s iinpurum, as iscripta (Afr., 197), 
eiffTeiparu>=isj)irito (Rome, 269) ; later this was universal, but in 
Italian only after consonants — non istd (colloq. non stii), in isplrito, 
in iseritto ; Span, always, as espiritu, csta, cscribir, cscuela ; Fr. 
esprit, ccrirc, ecole. 

2. Tl is put for pi, as Sctcmb. (Hclvet., 219), Selimus (Afr., 3d 
century), later frequent. This assimilation originally came from 
the north; comp. Etrus. Lat. Nethunus (th—I), Etrus. NcOtins, 
Neptunus, Etrus. Lat. Selumnal, Etrus. Sehlmnal = Septimiend natal 

XX. — 84 
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finscr. Ming.), Sfctiime, S'-timi, Septitnins Umb. sireih/or, screhto , 
ltal. Sdtimo, Stti »«o, it«o aptus, (ail in, srriito. 

3. Tt takes the place of rf, as in Bcn'ditus (204), fatten (Edict 
Diocl, 301). This too came from the north ; ritoria occurs on an 
ancient mirror, probably Etrosoan. Comp. fJmb. snbahtn and i 
subator, formally =sahacn, tthn note, where h, originally sounded, ( 
had become mnte or nearly so, which is farther proved by tlie > 
spellings amhrefilu, ambretu, ambito, ire. ; comp. Utiom't), probably 
—Its], itllo tectam, jnrt as ltal. relto rectns, atta actus, otto octo", 
node noctem. This change was restricted to Italy ; elsewhere of 
became it, as Fr. /ait factum, Fort, feiio. Span. lierjio ( = *feitjo). 
Likewise a far) became in Italy as, as in Lat. eossi'm, vissit, elsewhere 
is, as Span, and Port seis, Fr. ci/isw, taisser. 

i- O before a single c, i becomes palatal (like the old-fashioned 
Eng. gyarden, ic-for nearly j (Eng. y in you}, so that both are 
confounded— mages'ali (inscr, before 243) ; ‘cojiugi, conjnp. The 
sign for J in the Gothic alphabet, taken from Latin G, shows the 
pronunciation of the 4th centmy. 

». Aon for jpi, as t wignato, sinyao, belongs perhaps to this 
period— ysnnalo, he., is also found — E. ltal. stngno, now spelt 
s-’.gno, with palatal n, dv/no dignns, regno regnum, i-c., Fr. digit', 

&c . ; sometimes u[n), as in cont-ccre, Fr. eor.nnUre. There arc 
trace? of some other transitions tiiat at, pear to have been completed 
only in the nest period. 1 

• F *trfu?ary.~Ama vs has sapid, is, “savonrv " (romp, in- 

sipidns), Old Fr. sade whence Fr. mn»s<nde (mai-sadc) ; morfieme 
f, \1 oU ??. r£ ,U “treathe'^Kke a bellows), Port, /clear. Spin. 

, rtst > loonge jwuffaw, ltal. masticate, Fr. tnaclier; 
mraanfrquutnfecnlis), “threaten," hence “drive," ltal. rrMi.tr-’ 

can, lire), ltal. eamhbre, Fr. 
changer , vicfuifts adj., in the 6th ceuturv subst. rid, ’alia (notn 

C £ “S-« r °' w .f»?. v®», spelt etvmolo^talTr 
Wn dtnMhl v m,ee! } a }°[ «««Wn. the existence of which had 
53 p™' hHL ™?* 1 "*’ IfaI - *«*»* l«*t. augrilo, 

0Uil ’. oistau. CrursUrmM.vrs 


wermuvt, "tienai, eo,,,pas.r. 

ltal. spalla, Sjnn. ***». 

IT. Fourth Period: 300 (350) to 500 ('>30} 

traditions lost T f* 3 abhoiT «l, nnd classical 
g^I ^ SeacKo g f * hc ttpj’cr hand • the 

language, and the \w T r ^ e °^ > e ln tbe I' eo l , ic’s own 
Tattn. SeSl Sn transI ‘Tcd into vulgar 

^erinfa M {o ™«? bad boon 

^’SSZ’SZSa^^ 

founded with original di p-“ ome ^5J ,cs con* 

a SliZ’SofsipS^l 25‘jSr 


instances. Jn the 4th^ B * \ f ^ ereare no certain pro* 
l«ows that the change hi Gothie '««$= 

sometimes confounded, as in ° ^ kegun • ci and ti were 

KcS .** « »:bl 

S^sSiiEH 

£ aasf ? oSna/ifs it ! r s jus 

T «^d- 4e We pL R ° rt rl'* ^'“lly 
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Latin into tlie foreground, barbarism quite made away 
with literary Latin. Latin was not only dead but for- 
gotten. The old sounds and forms had bean lost, and 
the scribes, ignorant of classical grammar, tried neverthe- 
less to make a show of learning by putting Latin forms 
at random. ' This makes the language look much more 
barbar^is than it really was. j- It is sometimes very hard 
to find out the living popular form under the Latin varnish, 
and harder still to find out what is proper to each country, 
as Low Latin is very much the same everywhere. The 
following were some of the chief peculiarities. 

Charac- 1. Old Latin forms reappeared, especially in Italy. Final con- 
teristics sonants, especially m, t, s, were dropped or wrongly put. In Italy 
of fifth the nom. annus (-os), the acc. annum (-oin), the dat. abl. anno, 
period, tho acc. plur. annos, coalesced in anno ; as this was tlio real pro- 
nunciation, tlio scribes confounded tho Latin forms. There being 
no longer any difference between in locum and in loco, both wero 
confounded ; even in locus, per locus, &c., wore written. The pre- 
valence of tho typo anno on tho one hand and the growing use of 
tho preposition dc for the genitive on tho other made tho genitive 
anni disappear, and auni (with which* annis coalesced) was used 
solely for tlio plural, likewise fiori, monli. Sometimes, as in Old 
French, the objective form anno, Old Fr. an, was used as a geni- 
tive, of which HGtcl-Dicu is still a remnant. In the same way Ital. 
rosa became tho common singular, rose tho common plural form. 
Out of Italy, final s being rotained, tho plural form was annos, 
rosas, J lores , which is tlio Spanish (niios) and Portuguese form, and 
partly the French, as roses, with /fours and a ns as accusatives. In 
Provenjnl and Old French s was kept in the nom. sing, mase., ans, 
but in tho nom. plur. the oldest form was i, retained in somo Old 
French monosyllables — li illi, dui, trei, twit from tulti, used in tho 
Gloss, of Casscl ; in polysyllables this i was lost, and an, remained, 
likewise Jlor ('Jlori ; comp, sapient i, Gloss. Cass.), munt. Tile verbs 
canto, cantos, cantat in Spanish only lost t ; in Ital. cantos through 
cantis (caused by the allinity of s to i) became canli. In Fronch 
Loth s and l wore kept — chantc, cfiavtcs ; chantcl, later chanlc ; cst, 
rit, vient, and from tho analogy of these Mod. Fr. aimc-t-il, 
chante4-il. Many old tenses wore lost, as ama(vc)ram, which even 
in Latin sometimes had the sense of tho simple past (seo Latin), 
only in tlio oldest Fr. rovirct, roga(vc)rat=rogavit. Ama(v)i be- 
came Ital. amai, Fr. aimai, and was used as simplo past (pcrfcctum 
historicum) ; the pracscns perfcctum was expressed by a new tense, 
as Jiabco amalum (of which early germs aro found), Ital. ho amaio, 
Span, he amado, Fr. j’ai aimi. Tlio old future was destroyed and 
a new futnro formed out of ainarc haheo (of which early traces aro 
found), Old Ital. amcraggio, Mod. Ital. amcro, Span, am orb, Fr. 
j'aimcrai, kc. In consequence of tho general loss of body, short 
words dwindled down so much that they became unlit for use, and 
wero superseded by fuller words or reinforced by composition ; this 
is especially tho caso in pronouns and particles. As ad bccamo a, 
Lat. a, ah could no longer keep its ground, and was replaced by 
dc, likewise vis by forlia, kc. (see Latin). Hie disappeared and 
was replaced by isle, which remained niicomposcd in Span, cste, 
and in tho others was composed with cccc, cecum (see above). 
Abantc, Mod. Ital. avanli, Fr. avant, occurs in a pagan inscription. 
Lat unde became dc unde, Ital. dondc ; in Spanish this was further 
composed with ad, ns adondc, and as this m time cnino to mean 
“whore” a new dc had to bo added,— dc adondc, kc. 

2. 0 became assibilatcd boforo single c, i. That during all tho 
preceding periods c had tho sound of k is proved by Old Latin 
spellings like dekem ; by Greek transcriptions, ns X idpav, Kaicap ; 
by the German renderings Kaiser (Old Eng. cascrc), Keller, “ collar, ” 
Kirschc, “cherry,” &c., and by tho use of c for k in Old English, as 
in cynnc, “kin,” eennan, “ken”; by late Latin spellings like qxtes- 
gucnli, quicscenti, pnchc (Romo, 408), chingxit (Gaul, 070), r adds 
(Lucca, 722) — in Italian still ch=k, as dd quis, chc quid ; and lastly 
dulkisma (Fisaur., 410), ojikina (Gallic vase, end of 6tli contury; 
seo Bomania, xiii. 485). Yet c before c, i must early have had a 
more palatal sound than beforo a, o, u, something like tho old- 
fashioned English pronunciation kyard for card. But it was not 
until very lato that tho difference became so marked as to ho ox- 
pressed by different lottcre : tlio palatal sound began to bo assibi- 
lated into something like Italian cc, ci, Eng. ch (ns in child from 
Old Eng. did), about tho 6 th century, although perhaps not 
equally early everywhere. "Wo find Kctrave and Izitane (Ravenna 
charter, 591), and paze (inser. about tho samo time). Ital. e= 
Eng. ch in pace, died (in Central Italy mostly pronounced sh), cielo ; 
Span, pas, dicz, ciclo (lisping s from ts) ; Fr. del (Old ts, Mod. s). 
Accented 3. E for accented i became frequent. As original * and i wero no 
and nn- longer different in quantity, they had to bo distinguished by quality ; 

acconted accordingly vlnum became Ital. vino, minus (minus, open i), Ital. 
vowels. mf r n0t T,vitli. tbo samo vowel as in vino, from vena ; thus Latin l and 
e coalesced ; likewise wo have sertvo scribo, him bibo, sivo sebum, 
fido fldus, fide fidcs, cridc credit- scritto scriptum, detto dictum, 
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We. find traces of this in the Pomp, vcccsj Ital. veee. In Low 
Latin menus, fcdcs, kc., aro constant. But many who had a little 
more learning retained the Latin spelling" minus, pronouncing' 
mino(s), and by this were induced to write constantly i for close e, 
especially accented, as habire, vedire, cridcrc= Ital. avere, v’edero, 
credere ; vindcrc, stilla= vondero, stSlla, Ital. vendere, stella, Picdm. 
osteila, Old Fr. csteile, Fr. etoilc. In some few instances this may 
represent a provincial i, as in Sieil. aviri, or special eases like Fr. 
tenir, plaisir, merci. 

4. "Unaccented e for $, which is frequent in Old Latin and not 
unfrequont in tho post-cinssicnl age, returns in Low Latin with re- 
doubled force. Thus we findj'cdclis (404), later Eomenecits, seplemus, 
dceemus, ansma, dcposcla, genctor, eapctc, solcdos ; in the Ravenna 
charters veccdomcno, vcndccarc, ordenata, kc.-, in Frankish charters 
deccmo, Fr. dime, Domcneeus, vencrabclis, nobelis, lacrcma, carctalc, 
veretate, femena, placclus, kc. This penetrated even into Central 
Italy, as in tho Tuscan Latin of the 8th century, dedet, placclum, 
homenis, inviolavclis. In Middle Italian uomcni, in Modem Italian 
Domencdiio, ospcdale, aro rare remnants of the earlier form. Gener- 
ally classical i has proyailed in Florentine and Italian, as uomini, 
femmina, anima, asino, ordine, spirito. In the Sienese dialect 
e has remained, as ordendre, cardcndlc, and in North Italian — 
Venct . bmeni, fbmena, mcnistra, brdenc, dseno ; Lomb. bmen, dsen, 
ordendri, kc. In Spanish it is not unfrequent — irden, umedo, nooe- 
ddd, corrcddr ; comp. Prov. lagrema, scmcnar, conoissedor, and Old 
Fr. aiiemc, pronounced dime (the spelling points to an older stage). 

5. Unaccented medial c was often dropped, though less in Italian, 
except in the north, as in L. Lat. dulkisma, dnlcissima (Pisaur., 
410), answering to modern Romagnuilo forms like ’sinssm =illus- 
trissimo; generally L. Lat. domnus, domna=lto\. donna, “lady," 
“woman.” In French all proparoxy tones are contracted ; for in- 
stance, Old Fr. (asmum, *ns’no) asne fine, (anima, *an’ma) anmc 
fime, (homincm, *liom’jic) homme, (femina, * (cm na), femme. 

6. Accented o for it, not unfrequent in the preceding period, was 
constant in Low Latin. While Lat. liiccm became Ital. Idee, Lat. 
crticcm, nttcem (niiccm, open u) became crocc, nice, like vice from 
voeem; comp, jiislus, Ital. giusto, Fr. jnste, hut augftslus, Ital. 
agdsto, Fr. aoftt. This caused many to write u for close o, as oxxire 
uxorc, gcncturc genitorcra, nlthough this may partly represent a 
provincial it, as in Sieil. amtlri. In Old Fr. we have honour, 
favour, and still amour, and in L. Lat. curtc=coliortem, *corte, 
Ital. corte, Fr. conr, Eng. court. 

7. Unaccented o for it ns in Old Latin is frequent, as in L. Lat. 
tabola, popolo, sccajom, rcgola, volonlatc, Ital. idvola, pbpolo, &e. ; 
even for original u, ns mono, spirito. 

8. Unaccented medial owns often dropped before l, in which ease 
the nnfamiliar group Cl was changed into cl, as in L. Lat. oelus 
oculus, Ital. bcchio, Span, ojo, Fr. ceil ; veclus vctulus, Ital. vicchio 
(Old Ital. vcylio), Span, viejo, Fr. vioil, vienx ; also L. Lat. iabla= 
Span, tabln, poplom— Spoil, pueblo. In French syncope is a law — 
table, pcuplc, sanglc cingulum, &c. 

9. Final unaccented vowels in Italian on tho whole obey the 
general Inn’s. By tho loss of the Latin final consonants all words 
end in a vowel, except such ns per, con, non, in, un bcl giomo, buon 
giomo. In South Italian i, n stand for c, o. In Spanish c is some- 
times dropped, as sed sitim, Ital. sete ; parid parietem, Ital. pareto j 
fdcil, irden. In Portuguese o is pronounced u, hut often only 
whispered ; e is nearly always whispered or muto. InNorth Italian, 
Ladino, Catalan, Provencal, and French all final vowels are generally 
dropped, except a, which remains in Provencal, as port, but porta 
(Mod. pbrlo). In Catalan a is mostly pronounced as open e ; in 
French this becomes obscure c, which in modern French is mute 
oxccpt in such cases os table rondc. 

10. Accented ic stands for is, no for S. As e and V, 5 and o were 
levelled in quantity, they wore already distinguished in quality, 
ns in Ital. bine bene, vine venae j Portuguese lias got no further 
than this. But generally this was not distinct enough for the wants 
of tho speakors, and unconsciously i (in which is from Lat. ac was 
included) bccamo it, and b (in which b from Lat. an was not 
included) became ub, both diphthongs boing generally accented oil 
tho last vowel — Ital. and Span, vibne, Fr. vient venit ; Ital. Inibno, 
Span, buino ; Ital. subno, Span, sitinc (generally son Ido) sonus, 
different from Ital. sino sunt, Span. son. This change must be 
very old, ns it is found in nearly all tho Romance languages. In 
Spanish, Provcnral, and French ub was changed into ui, and this 
in Modern French to eu, o-n, contracted into the sound of B. In 
Spanish the uso of diphthongs is extonded to position — tiempo, siite 
septem, Ital. s5tle, hi&rro , Ital. f&rro, cuirpo, Ital. corpo, muerle, 
Ital. mhrto. Mark tlio displacement of stress in popular Latin— 
pariitem for parietem, Ital. pardte, Span, pared, Fr. paroi ; filiblus 
for filiolus, Ital. figliu&lo. Span, hijuelo, Fr. fillcul. 

11. Of mediae (voiced stops) for tenues (voicolcss stops), especially 
between vowels, wo find somo few earlier instances, as grassus for 
crassus, Ital. grasso, Fr. gras. This is generally rare in Italian 
Latin, as gubilus, cubitus, Ital. gdmito, and is still compara- 
tively rare in Italian. Yet it occurs in some of tho most familiar 
words, as ago acus, logo, hiogo , scgarc, pagare (pacare, “to satisfy,” 
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“pay”), pregare, luddlo, parcnlado, tonlado (comitatus), ccmtrada, 
spada, slrnda ; p from b becomes r, as in rim, ririern, povcro, satio ; 
before r— padre, madre, scgrcto, Ulbra. This recalls similar changes 
in TJmbrian, and was perhaps originally North Italian and from 
thence penetrated into Tnscany. In Spanish the voiced sounds 
are the general rale, as fue'go, ItaL fuoco, amigo, ItaL aniico, 
amado, finido, ItaL am3to, finito, sabir, ItaL saperc, he., yet there 
are some exceptions, snch as poeo (pauemn). In Old French the 
soft sound is the constant law, but this mostly disappears later, as 
in aimf, aimfc (see Fuaxce, voL is. p. 632 sj. ). A general Bomaree 

CaS0 ig TilflMtnm. HM TfaT. rnnifn. Tf.*»? tn/r/n Rian «/«/« OW Ur. 



plaid, 

Umbrian feitit, jLi+w twt a jiiuucu is iunt ui suua 

words as Fr. raison, Itaf, ragione from raiionm, probably first 
changed to ntisiOnc, *radsi6ne, thence to rasionc , which sometimes 
occurs in Late Latin, and often in Early Italian, Sjan. razen ; comp. 
ItaL cagione occasionem. 

12. I and e unaccented before vowels, especially post-tonie, be- 
came j, as filjus (Plautus), oftinu pron. aljo. J coalesced with the 
preceding consonant, making it palatal, as in Ital. fglio, oglio, 
figlia, marariglia (mirabilia), latlagUa; Span, mararilla, latalla ; 
Fr. fills, mertciUe, lalaillc (in North French the palatal sound is 
replaced by i or j], Ac. iT~It.il rigna vinca, Sjvgna liispania, 
ingegno, easlagna, campagna, lagno balnenm; Span.’ Espaiia, e,n>i- 
paiia', ¥r. vigne, champagne. In some cases/ was assibilatcd, as 
Span. gra'/u. estranjero, Ft. song;, grange, (Irangc. 


guiuc, nisiom. Melon; and alter r peculiar forms appear— Ital’ 
pnmaio(-jo); miwmiaorior; ItaLprfmfew, eataUcrc, from prim, mo, 
probably assimilated into *primcr(i)o (Dr Thomsen). Forms like 
paner, sorccrus are found as early as the Sth century 

, V °? W cnn^'„lT^'r- / r Duri " S ^ r™' 04 tie RomM ™rlJ, after being 
lary ‘ “"’“^ by ^ eG p emanlc “ tl0M . Copied many wonls from their 
eonquerors. Tlie German influence was strongest in France * lienee 

SttbZFSll fOT T an J of t1le most common wools 

remains Latin. 


WGe'rmanSXiad 

^SS^ssnstssv^ff' 

ambassade; si qais altemm volt ' “^Msciata, Fr. 
Wcrtt, ltd. .ell oolpii fXe- f l™*" 
perentere volaerit et praeter^c/w l0I,clta 
arns caballum extra consil L p. CdJ ; si 

Fr. cheraach* “ 

Fr. conr)alterinsant in eases tUa] t !§ Qmo ® a ' r,e (Ital edrte, 
miserit; companion, Ital )ahquiddefitrti(m 


VI. Sixth {Last) Trrirxl. 

For (he sixth and Inst period — tint is, for tlic history and .Modern 
distinctive traits of the great modem Romance languages isra»»e* 
— Die reader is referred to tie separate articles. Un. 

1. Italian is distinguished by its harmonious form it,,^ 1 ""' 
vocalic endings and the rich fulness of its tones. 

2. Spanish is distinguished by its regularity, by its short 
distinct sounds and its fixed tones, and by many Arabic 
words. Certain “ thick ” sounds, as the/ (like Jllitch and 
South Gorman cl,, though in the smith of SjKiin much 
weaker, almost /<) and the lisping r, : seem to lie rather 
modem developments than due to direct Arabic influence. 

3. Porhujuw is, with Catlnjo (the dialect of Galium), 
tlso western dialeet of Spanish, and has almost the same 
words, hut a very different pronunciation ; in sound it 
approaches somewhat to French, as in the mwil vowels 
(which, however, are less purely vocalic than in French) 
and the voiced sounds of and/. It has p-.rtlv retained 
the Old Spanish form, ns in jilho for Span. /,.)>>, and p art | v 
tt has a character of its own owing to its many oil-cured 
vowels and contractions, ns h<*i for homs, ,h‘,r for iMor. 

d. Provencal in many reflects represents the earliest 
form of I reach; in others it has j>eculinr developments (see 
J kovex^ . in). Catalan is the southern dialect of Provencal 
H. Praich makes up for the want of the full forms and 
tones of Italian by its grace and deli.-aey. It has more 
ola history than the other Romance languages. Old French 
being very different from Modem. 

6. Latino (litunonrh- Germ. ChunriM, from the 
towm of Chur) or Cattnt/ Pomanre extends from the Grisous 
to Friuli on the Adriatic. It is not uniform, luring only 
an agglomeration of cognate dialects; nnd it is warrelv 
more Latin than any other Romance language. It has 
chiefly been elucidated bv Ascoli. 

7. Pouiiianiitn \m prokahly not survived from the old 
Roman colonists 0 f Dacia, but Wn imported JL ].$» 

(which has a cognate dialect) or Northern Itnlv. It has 
been greatly mixed up with Slavonic words „'„d sounds 

clistLS 

ect’on I ' J ' r r , ’ ,c,mn in t! '« Slavonic dia- 

^ i nntI . «« the Alkminn language. 

lingmistls b SdS I’™'’ 1 W* 

SprarJ,n\, 3 vol.s. IJoini l sic jo 1 ’ '•r,nn>„„{,p der ronr.msden 
*r romanischen SpmeJ,en'» vots’ f *'■*« W 1 ’Merlxith 
maniseht Sprachlnl-nmler V'.'W'sbe.l Altos- 

1652; and AltrvmMenhlJt r ’<^. 

aniclraoii the Lowl.iti,, fl r »’ lvC /’ - I ott contntiut«l several 
or Rider and K 0 )«, O „ Z- t " rl ‘ >r " r . *» the Xeit^riflen 

subject are— Duranrc°ft7L, " n , ' V- ,n '’ranches of th” 

vols. ; Mari. .LiWrfrfwX/W? $ '! "'- rT,ar latUiiatis, 7 

Sdiucliardt, Jkr JWattsmu* ril? /- ^/ l ! n f t0T \* fates Julies ; 

vahraMe eollwlion or watcridS luZZTV' * '° U " \ S6C 0S ( a 
same author; nnd n.ist"n IW 'V/ 7 a T*« n,,nor " ,,r hs by the 

< <"» h Lang, sc ^ <>' I'M UHa 

(a Ijocin of li th century) is/o VV C *’ ?'"! 1 ,v * fr St Mexi, 

to the subject T “‘‘ l. ,n ?«>l«l tiuozitny devote, 1 


soceces: earnin g “ r oa ” fW;.w fi S°’ Fr - Ore rr 

Ce M Ital cammino F fc ^ ™ M J, 
5®V* 1Ul Fr droit ^re ; ifr f/J,OT ’j as dfaliai Litin 



“no ram .Menr, since is; 

eminent Romanists • j: fF „,,s,. r " “meres oi tin- nu>st 

1S/0 onwards), chiefly d cvoteVtaTr’ (MontpcllH from 

W. Boelmicr) ; Zcitschrifl far 1 /'‘P 1 ’’ Amiuihwc*« iViirffta 
since 1S77); nrnl J' ,r ™ mn . ni ' rh ' Phibtcgir (cl. Oriik'r 

^4). (a !' VoHmWcr rintS; 

or^^'^of ‘he Vienna \,.A ”7*' r c"- 1 " trv ‘ atises * cMctly in 
S/nd i Critic; l,-. „i., {“piadornj of Sciences. Ascoli, author 

tel' w llaS nrticl ' cs bv FJccSlis "'‘np 5 ;?- '}P hMo GhilaUyien, 
N. -Manzoni, Monad, amfs inecMR-iw'^eA tea 

Komnnca fed. Jlonaci t F n 8 ,'s 3 i ,n ? 8 ' 5 « Gionale di 
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ROMAN LAW 


CHAPTER I.— THE REGAL PERIOD. 

Original Contributories to People , Customs , and Law . — The union 

elements 0 f the Latin, Sabine, and, to a small extent, Etruscan 
bauds that, as conquerors or conquered, old settlers or new 
immigrants, together constituted the first elements of the 
Roman people, did not necessarily involve contemporaneous 
adoption of identical institutions or identical notions of 
law. Although they were descended from the same Indo- 
European stock, and inherited the same primitive ideas 
about religion and government, those ideas must have 
been modified in the course of centuries of separate and 
independent development. The characteristics of the Latin 
race are said to have been its sense of the importance of 
discipline and the homngo it paid to power and might; 
those of the Sabines were their religious feeling and their 
reverence for the gods ; the characteristic of the Etruscans 
was their subservience to forms and ceremonies in matters 
both divine and human. Corresponding influences arc 
very manifest in the growth of Rome’s early public institu- 
tions, civil, military, and religious. It does not seem too 
much to say that these same influences are traceable also 
in the institutions of the private law. The jtalria potestns, 
with the father s power of life and death over his children ; 
the maims and the husband’s power over his wife; the 
doctrine that those things chiefly was n man entitled to 
call his own which lie had taken by the strength of his 
arm ; the right which a creditor had of apprehending and 
imprisoning his defaulting debtor and reducing 'him to 
slavery, — nil thesc'seein to point to a persuasion that 
might made right. The religious marriage ceremony and 
the recognition of the wife as mistress of the household 
and participant in its sacred offices ns well as its domestic 
cares ; the family council of kinsmen, maternal ns well ns 
paternal, who advised tlio jmier/amifias in the exercise of 
the domestic jurisdiction; the practice of adoption, to 
obviate the extinction of a family and to prevent its de- 
ceased members being deprived of the prayers and sacri- 
fices necessary for the repose of their souls, — these seem 
to have flowed from a different order of ideas and to bear 
evidence of Sabine descent. Etruscan influence could 
make itself felt only at a later date; but to it may pos- 
sibly bo attributed the strict regard that caino to be 
required to the observance of ceremonials and words of 
style in the moro important transactions both of public 
and private life. 

"While it can hardly be doubted that, the result of the 
union of Latins and Sabines was that regulations were at 
once adopted which should apply to their public life ns a 
united people, it is not only conceivable but probable that 
each tribe, as regarded the private relations of its members, 
continued for a time to accord a preference to its own 
ideas and traditions of right and law, and that the amal- 
gamation was a gradual process, partly silent, partly due 
to regal or pontifical intervention. 

Patri- Patricians, Clients, .and Plebeians . — There was part of 

cians. the law of Rome that even in the empire was known by 
the name of Jus Quiritivm, the Law of the Spearmen ; and 
this in the regal period constituted its main clement. 
The Q writes were tlio members of the gentile houses, 
organized in their curies, primarily for military and 
secondarily for political purposes. They alone of the 
rapidly increasing population settled round the vrbs qriad- 
rata ranked as citizens, down at least to the time of 
Scrvius Tullius. They alone could consult the gods 
through the medium of auspicia, and participate in the 
services offered to the tutelary deities of Rome. From 


their number the king drew his council of elders, and 
the}' alone could take part in the curiate comitia, the 
assembly of the warriors. They alone could contract a 
lawful marriage and make a testament ; in a word, it was 
they alone that were entitled directly to the benefit of 
Rome’s peculiar institutions. 

These prerogatives they enjoyed as members of the 
gentile houses. Patrician Rome was a federation of gentes 
or clans, the clans aggregations of families bearing a 
common name, and theoretically at least tracing their 
descent from- a common ancestor. Whether or not the 
traditional account of the numerical proportion of families 
to clans and of clans to curies has any substantial historical 
foundation, and whatever may be the explanation of the 
method by which the symmetry on which the old writers 
dwell with so much complacency was attained, it is beyond 
doubt that the gentile organization was common to the 
two races at least that contributed most largely to the 
citizenship of Rome, and that it was made the basis of the 
new arrangements. Federation -necessitated the appoint- 
ment of a common chieftain and common institutions, 
religious, military, political, and judicial. But it was long 
before these displaced entirely the separate institutions of 
the federated gentes. Ever}’ clan had its own cult, peculiar 
to its own members; this was the universal "bond of 
association in those early times. It had its common pro- 
perty and its common burin! -place. It must have had 
somo common council or assembly, for we read not only 
of special gentile customs but of gentile statutes and 
decrees. Instances arc on record of wars waged by indi- 
vidual gentes ; so they must have had the right to require 
military service alike from their gentiles and gentilicii. 
Widows and orphans of deceased clansmen were under the 
guardianship of the gens, or of some particular member 
of it to whom the trust was specially confided. If a clans- 
man left no heirs, his property passed to his fellow gentiles. 

Over the morals of its members the gens exercised super- 
vision and discipline, interfering to prevent prodigality 
and improvidence, restraining abuses of the domestic 
authority, and visiting with censure and probably in grave 
cases with punishment any breach of faith or other dis- 
honourable conduct; and it is dilficult to suppose that, 
within its own limits, it was not constantly called upon, 
through the medium of its chief, to act the part of peace- 
maker and arbiter. Finally, its members wero always 
entitled to rely upon its assistance, to have maintenance 
when indigent, to be ransomed from captivity, to be upheld 
in their just disputes and quarrels, and to be avenged 
when killed or injured. 

The successes of the burgesses in one petty war after Client 
another deprived many small communities of their inde- 
pendent existence, leaving their members bereft alike of 
their religion, their territory, and their means of subsist- 
ence. These had to turn elsewhere for protection, and in 
largo numbors they sought it from their conquerors. To 
many others, both voluntary immigrants and refugees from 
other cities, tlio now settlement proved a centre of attrac- 
tion. It was quite ready to receive them, but as subjects 
only, not ns citizens. Following a custom familiar to both 
Latins and Sabines, the new-comers invoked the protection 
of the heads of patrician families of repute, to whom they 
attached themselves os free vassals; The relationship was 
known as that of patron and client. (See Patron and 
Client, vol. xviii. p. 412.) The client became a dependent 
member of his patron’s clan, — not gentilis, however, but 
only gentilicius. His patron had to provide him with all 
that was necessary for his sustenance and that of his wife 
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and children ; and, as private holdings increased in extent, 
it was not unusual for the patron or Ms gens to give him 
durins pleasure a plot of land to cultivate for himself. 
The patron had, moreover, to assist him in his transactions 
with third parties, obtain redress for him for Ms injuries, 
and represent him before the tribunals when he became 
involved in litigation. The client, on the other hand, had 
to maintain Ms patron's interests by every means in his 
power But the advantage must have been cMefly on 
the side of the client, who, without becoming a citizen, 
obtained directly the protection of his patron and his 
clan, and indirectly that of the state. 
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{regal mttofi. 

guardianship of the gods. When an offence against any 
of these rules or prohibitions was inexpiable, the punish- 
ment was usually what is called sacratio capitis, excom- 
munication and outlawry of the offender. The homo sace'r 
was in every sense of the word an outcast,' — one with 
whom it was pollution to associate, who dared take no 
part in any of the institutions of the state, civil 0 r reli- 
gious, whose life the gods would not accept as a sacrifice 
but whom, nevertheless, any one might put to death with 
impunity as no longer god-protected. The precepts of the 
i .fas therefore were not mere exhortations to a blameless 
life, but closely approached to laws, whose violation was 
visited with punishments none the less effective that they 
were religious rather than civil. J 
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of legislation. Romulus jura dedit at his own hand, not 
jura tulil. Mommsen is probably near the mark when ho 
describes the leges regiae ns mostly rules of the fas which 
were of interest not merely for the pontiffs but* for the 
public, with which it was of importance that the latter 
should be acquainted,* that they might know the risks 
they incurred from their contravention . 1 It is not to be 
assumed that there was no legislation beyond this ; somo 
of the laws of which wo have record wore of a different 
character. But on the wholo it seems beyond doubt that 
it was custom rather than statute that was the main factor 
of thojjw of the regal period. 

What went by the name of boni mores, quite distinct 
from the jus moribus comlilutum, must also bo regarded 
as one of the rcgulalives of public and private order. 
Part of what fell within their sphere might also be ex- 
pressly regulated by fas or jus ; but there Was much that 
was only gradually brought within the domain of these 
last, and even down to the ond of the republic not a little 
that remained solely under the guardianship of the family 
tribunal or the censor’s regimen morum. Its function was 
twofold : sometimes it operated in restraint of law by con- 
demning — though it could not prevent — the ruthless and 
unnecessary exercise of legal right, as, for example, that of 
the head of a house over his dependants ; and sometimes 
it operated supplcmcntarily, by requiring observance of 
duties that could not bo enforced by any compulsitor of 
law. Dutiful service, respect, and obedience from inferiors 
to superiors, chastity, and fidelity to engagements, express 
or implied ( fides ), were among the oficia that were thus 
inculcated, and whoso neglect or conlravontion not only 
affected the reputation but often entailed punishments and 
disabilities, social, political, or religious. It was the duty 
of those in authority to enforce their observance by such 
animadversio as they thought proper, — the paterfamilias 
in his family, the gens among its members, the king in 
relation to the citizens generally ; and many a wrong was 
prevented not by the fear of having to make reparation to 
the party injured but by the dread of the penalties that 
would follow conduct unbecoming an upright citizen. 

The Quiritian Family . — The word familia in Roman 
law had at once a more extensive and a more limited 
meaning than it has in its English form . 2 Husband, wife, 
and children did not necessarily constitute an independent 
family among the Romans, nor were they all necessarily 
of the same ono. Those formed a family who were all 
subject to the right or power — originally mams , 3 but 
latterly jus — of the same family head ( paterfamilias ). 
He might have a whole host dependent on him, — wifo and 
sons and daughters, and daughters-in-law, and grand- 

1 The moat recent and comprehensive treatise on the subject of tho 
Royal Laws, which also contains references to the earlier literature, is 
that of Voigt, Uelcr die Leges lle.yiac, Leipsic', 18^0, 187“ (republished 
from tho Transactions of the Saxon Academy). A collection of them 
from Livy, Dionysius, Plutarch, Sorvius, Mncrobins, &c., will be found 
in Bruns, p. 1 stj. Of tho Jus Pajnrianum referred to by PonipouiiiN 
no remains are extant; but Paul {Dig. 1. 10, fr. 144) mentions inci- 
dentally that it was commented on by one Granins Platens, wiio was 
of tho time of Julius Cwsnr, 

3 Familia and “family” nre used in this section solely to dcsignato 
tho group of persons subject to tlio same paterfamilias. Occasionally 
the word meant (1) a yeas (or group of families in tho stricter sense) ; 
or (2) the family estate proper, ns in tho provisions of tho XII. Tables 
about succession — adgmlus proximus famU\am habeto ; or (3) the 
family slaves colloctivoly, as in the phrases familia vrbana, familia 
ruslica. 

3 This word mams, though in progress of timo used chiefly to 
express tho power a husband had over the wifo who had become a 
member of liis family, was originally the generic torm for all the 
lights exercised not only ovor tho tldngs belonging but also tho persons 
subject to tho head of tho house; for a slave when enfranchised Wns 
said to ho “manumitted," and tlio same phrase was also omployed 
occasionally to express the condition of a fUiusfamilias released from 
tho potestas, although “ emancipated " was tho usual ono. 
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children by his sons, and possibly remoter descendants 
related through males ; so long as they remained subject 
to him they constituted but ono family, that was split up 
only on his death or loss of citizenship. But if his wifo 
had not passed in.mamm — and that was common enough 
even during tho republic, and universal in the later empire 
■—she did not become a member of lira family : she re- 
mained a member of tlio family in which she was born, 
or, if its head was deceased or she had been emancipated, 
was the sole member of a family of her own. Both sons 
and daughters on emancipation ceased to be of tho family 
of tho paterfamilias who had emancipated them. A 
daughter’s children could never under any circumstances 
bo members of the family of their maternal grandfather; 
for children born in lawful marriage followed the family 
of their father, while thoso who were illegitimate ranked 
from tho moment of birth as pxitresfamilias and matres- 
famitias. 

With the early Romans, as with the Hindus and the Marriage. 
Greeks, marriage was a religious duty a man owed alike 
to his ancestors and to himself. Believing that the hapjn- 
jicss of the dead in another world depended on their proper 
burial and on tho periodical renewal by their descendants 
of prayers and feasts and offerings for the repose of their 
souls, it wns incumbent upon him above all tilings to per- 
petuate his raco and his family cult. In taking to him- 
self a wife, lie was about to detach her from her father's 
house and make her a .partner of his family mysteries. 

With tho patrician at least this was to bo done only with 
divine approval, ascertained by avspicia. His choice was 
limited to a woman with whom ho had connbinm (cViyn/uu) 
or right of intermarriage. This was a matter of state 
arrangement; and in the regal period Roman citizens 
could have it otitsido their own bounds only with members 
of states with which they were in alliance, and with which 
they ivero connected by tho bond of common religious 
observances. A patrician citizen, therefore, if his marriago 
was to be reckoned lawful (juslae nvptiae), had to wed 
cither a follow-patrician or a woman who wns a member of 
an allied community. Tho ceremony was a religious one, 
conducted by tho high priests of tlio state, in presence of 
ten witnesses, representatives probably of the ten curios of 
the bridegroom’s tribe, and wns known as eonfarreatio. Its 
effect wns to dissociate tho wifo entirely from her father’s 
house and to make her a member of her husband’s ; for 
eonfarreato marriago involved what wns called in mamnn 
convcntio, tho passage of tho wifo into her husband’s 
“hand ” or power, provided ho wns himself paterfamilias ; 
if he was not, then, though nominally in his hand, she was 
really subject like him to his family head. Any property 
she had of her own — which wns a possible slate of matters 
only if she had been independent before marriage — passed 
to him as a matter of course ; if she had none, her pater- 
familias provided her a dowry ( dos ), which shared tho 
snmo fate. Whatever she acquired by her industry or 
otherwise wliilo tho marringo lasted also as a matter of 
course fell to her husband. Tn fact, so far as lior patri- 
monial interests were concerned, slio was in much the samo 
position as her children ; and on her husband’s death she 
had a share with them in liis inheritance as if she had 
been oifo of liis daughters. In other respects manus 
conferred more limited rights than patria potestas ; for 
Romulus is said to have ordained that, if a man put away 
his wife except for adultery or one of two or tlireo other 
very grave offences, he forfeited his estate half to her 
and half to Ceres, while if lie sold her ho was to be given 
ovor to the infernal gods. 

The patria potestas wns tho namo given to tho power Patria 
exercised by a father, or by his paterfamilias if ho wns poto* 1 ** 3 * 
lumsclf in potestate, over tho issue of such justae mtpiiae. 
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Tlie Roman jurists boasted that it was a right enjoyed by 
none bat Roman citizens; and it certainly was peculiar 
to them in this sense, that nowhere else, except among the 
Latin race from which they had sprung, did the paternal 
power attain such an intensity. The omnipotence of the 
paterfamilias and the condition of utter subjection to him 
of his children in potestate became greatly modified under 
the empire ; but originally the children, though in public 
life on an equality with the house father, in private life, 
and so long as the potest as lasted, were subordinated to him 
to such an extent as, according to the letter of the law, to 
be in his hands little better than his slaves. They could 
have nothing of their own : all they earned was his ; and, 
though it was quite common when they grew up for him 
to give them peculia, "cattle of their own,” to manage for 
their own benefit, these were only de facto theirs, but de 
jure For offences committed by them outside the 
family circle, for which he was not prepared to make 
amends, he had to surrender them to the injured party, 
just like slaves or animals that had done mischief. If his 
right to them was disputed he used the same action for 
its vindication that he employed for asserting his owner- 
ship of his field or his house: if they were stolen he pro- 
ceeded against the thief by an ordinary action of theft ; if 
for any reason he had to transfer them to a third partv, 
it was by the same form of conveyance that he used for 
the transfer of things inanimate. Nor was this all ; for 
according to the old formula recited in that sort of adoi> 
Don known as adrogation, he had over them the power 
and deatL - uedsque. This power was 
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new family the same rights exactly that he would ham 
had if he had been bom in it. 

The manus and the patria potestas _ represent the master- Don,,,,;, 
ful aspects of the patncian’s domestic establishment Its relation, 
conjugal and parental ones, however, though not so pro- 
minent in the pages of the jurists, are not to be lost sight 
of. The Roman family in the early history of the law 
was governed as much by fas as by jus. It was an associa- 
tion hallowed by religion, and held together not by might 
merely but by conjugal affection, parental piety, and filial 
reverence. The purpose of marriage was to rear sons who 
might perpetuate the house and the family sacra J n 
entering into the relationship the wife renounced her rights 
and privileges as a member of her father’s house • but it 
was that she might enter into a lifelong partnership with 
her husband, and be associated with him in all his fatuilv 
interests sacred and civil. The husband was priest in the 
family, but wife and children alike assisted in its vravZ 
and ‘ 00 ^ P art “ the sacrifices to its lares and penatS 
** 5® Greek called Ins wife the houSc-mistrcss, sL-o,,,, 

bl« d *,1? SI>Cak ° f Lis 38 Maferfamifo'.z tlm 

house-mother. _ She was treated as her husband’s eanZ 
As for their children, the potestas was so tempered bv the 
nature! sense of parental duty on the one side and'filL 
affection on the other that in daily life it was rarely f£ 
as a grievance; while the risk of an arbitrary evereL of 
the domestic jurisdiction, whether in the heat of pisioi 
or under the impulse of justifiable resentment was JSa 
against by the rule which required Im S^SS f 
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maternal ns well as paternal. Even the incapacity of tlm 
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was attained. It is doubtful whether during the regal 
period a testamentary appointment of tutors by a husband 
or parent to wife or children was known in practice, — 
probably not. If so the office devolved upon the gens to 
which the deceased paterfamilias belonged; and it may 
reasonably be assumed that it delegated the duties to one 
of its members in particular, retaining in its collective 
capacity a right of supervision. 

The Quiritian Lem of Property. — The distribution of 
land amongst the early Homans is one of the puzzling 
problems of their history. The Servian constitution classi- 
fied the citizens and determined their privileges, duties, 
and burdens according to the extent of their freeholds; 
and yet we know very little with certainty of the way in 
which these were acquired. 1 Wc have indeed a traditional 
account of a partition by Eomulus of the little territory 
of his original settlement into three parts, not necessarily 
of equal dimensions, one of which was intended for the 
maintenance of the state and its institutions, civil and 
religious, the second (ager jmhlicus) for the use of the 
citizens and profit of the state, aud the third (ager priratuh) 
for subdivision among his followers. Varro and Pliny 
further relate that to each of them he assigned a home- 
stead (kemtivm) of two jugers, equal to about an acre 
and a quarter, to be held by him and his heirs (quae liere- 
dem sequerenlnr), — Pliny adding that to none did the king 
give more. There can be no doubt that a portion of the 
territory, gradually augmented through now conquests, was 
reserved as ager jyublicus ; that is sufficiently attested by 
the complaints made for centuries by the plebeians of its 
monopolization by the patricians. Hut it is impossible to 
admit the accuracy of the account of the mode in which 
the ager privatm was dealt with. The fact that the 
majority of the Servian local tribes boro the names of 
well-known patrician gen tee leads to the conclusion that 
many at least of the clans held tracts of land in their 
corporate capacity, and that their constituent families 
settled alongside each other, each with its own homestead 
in separate and independent right. It can hardly be 
assumed, however, that two and a half jugers was its 
maximum. (Seven jugers, about acres, seems to have 
been the normal extent of royal grants to plebeians, and 
a patrician’s freehold is not likely to have been less; 
probably in the ordinary case it was larger } seeing the 
minimum qualification for the third Servian class was ten 
jugers, and for the first twenty. 2 To enable him to make 
grants during pleasure to his clients he must have held 
more than seven. But ho did not necessarily hold all his 
lands by gratuitous assignation either from the state or 
from his gens ; purchase from the former was by no means 
uncommon ; and it may have been on his purchased lands, 
outside his heredivm proper, that his clients were usually 
employed. Those dependants were also employed in large 
numbers upon those parts of the ager pub/icus which were 
occupied by the patricians under the name of possessions, 
and which really were the source of their wealth. These, 

1 See Girand, llcchcrchrs snr la elroit de propriili cites les Pomains, 
Aix, 1838 (only first voL published) ; Mace, Jlistoire de la propriM, 
du domaine public, cl dcs lots agraires chcz les Pomains, Paris, 1851 ; 
Hildebrand, Pc antiquissimae agris Pomani distributionis fide, Jean, 
1862 ; Voigt, “Uebcr die bina jtigcrn d. altesten roin. Agrarvcrfoss- 
ung,’’ in Rhein. Mus.f. Phil., vol. xxiv. (1 869), p. 52 sq., tlie opinions 
in which are somewhat modified in his XII. Tafdn, Leipsic, 1883, vol. 
i. § 1 02 ; Karlowa, PSm. Pechtsgeschickle, Leipsic, 1885, vol. i. § 15. 

s At tlie same time the writers of the empire frequently refer to 
the early heredium of seven jugers as having been amply sufficient for 
its frugal owner, content to till it himself with the nid of Iris sons. 
The case of Ciiiciunntiis in the year 293 tr.c. is often mentioned : 
having a freehold of just that extent, lie bad to sell three jugers 
to meet engagements for which lie believed himself in honour respon- 
sible, and yet found the remaining four ample enough to maintain 
him with all the dignity of a man who had been consul and who be- 
came dictator! 


however, were not the property of their occupant ; it was 
the lands acquired by assignation or purchase that were 
alone regarded as his expire Qumtimn , — what he held in 
independent ownership to him and his heirs according to 
the law and custom of the Quirites. 

There are sonic who maintain that in the regal period, Prop- 
anterior to. the reign of Servius Tullius, there was no pri- 5 ' 1 «>■ • 
vate property in movables. The proposition thus broadly a **' 
stated is manifestly untenable. If no more be meant by 
it than this, that movables were not then recognized as 
objects of quiritarian right that could be vindicated as 
such by a real action per sanxvneniam , it may be ad- 
mitted that down to tlie time of Servins, with exception 
perhaps of captured slaves and cattle, there was no pro- 
perly in movables. But, if it be meant to negative the 
-right of a man to alienate by tradition what he held as 
his own, and to protect himself, or have protection from 
the authorities, against anjr attempt to deprive him of it 
by theft or violence, then the non-existence of ownership 
of movables must be emphatically' denied. Theft was 
theft, though the stolen article had been acquired only by 
natural means, — by barter in the market, by the industry 
of the maker, or as the product of something already be- 
longing to its bolder. 

The Quiritian Law of Succession. — The legal order ofQuiri- 
succession in the regal period was extremely simple. It tinn ln 
was this : on the death of a paterfamilias his patrimony 
devolved upon those of his children in jyoteslate who by 
that event became siti juris, his widow taking an equal 
share with them, and no distinction being made between 
movables and immovables, personalty and realty; and, 
failing widow and children, it went to his gens. The 
notion that between the descendants and the gens came 
an intermediate class under the name of agnates does not 
seem well founded as regards the regal period ; they were 
introduced by the XII. Tables to meet the case of the 
plebeians, who, having no gentes , were without legal heirs 
in default of children. 3 

. The later jurists more than once refer to the perfect equality of 
the sexes in the matter of succession in the ancient Imvj But it 
was more nominal than real. A daughter who had passed into tlie 
hand of a husband during her father’s lifetime of course could have 
no share in tlie latter’s inheritance, for she had ceased to he a 
member of his family. One who was in potestate at his death, and 
thereby became sui juris, did become liis heir, unless he had pre- 
vented such a result by testamentary arrangements. But even then 
it was in the hands of the gens to prevent risk of prejudice to 
themselves : for she could not marry, and so cany her fortune into 
another family, without their consent ns her gnardinns ; neither 
could she without their consent alienate any of tlie more valuable 
items of it; nor, even witli their consent, conld slic make a testament 
disposing oi it in prospect of death. Her inheritance, therefore, was 
hem in name only ; in reality it was in the hands of her guardians. 

Of primogeniture or legal preference of one member of tlie family 
over the others there is not the faintest trace. And yet we find 
record of hcredia remaining in a family not for generations merely 
but for centuries, — a state of matters that would have been im- 
possible had every death of a paterfamilias necessarily involved a 
splitting up of the family estate. It is conceivable that this was 
sometimes prevented by arrangement amongst the heirs themselves ; 

3 It is quite trne, however, that from tlie first the order of suc- 
cession was agnatic j for it was those only of a man’s children who 
were agnate ns well as cognate that had any claim to liis inheritance ; 
and the gens was, theoretically at least, just a body of agnates. Tlie 
supposed mention of agnates in a law attributed to Nunia rests sim- 
ply on a conjecture of L G. Huscbke's ( Analecta lilleraria, Leipsic, 

1826, p. 375). The law, which is preserved in narrative by Servius, 

In Virg. Eclog., iv. 43, runs thus: “In Nuinae legibus cautum est, 
ut si quis imprurtens oecidisset liominciii, pro capite oeeisi etnatis ejus 
in enutione (Scalig., concione) ofierret nrietera.” Hnsclike’s substitu- 
tion of agiialis for et nalis is all but universally adopted ; but, even 
were it necessary, it need mean nothing more than bis children in 
poiesiate or his gens. 

4 The Voconian law of 585 U.c. avowedly introduced something 
new in prohibiting a man of fortune from instituting a woman, even liis 
only daughter, as his testamentary heir ; but even it did not touch the 
law of intestacy. 

£X. — 8g 
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srA tlie practice of every new and then drafting the younger mem- 
bers of funnies to colonies diminished the number of those who 
had a claim to participate. But the simplest plan of avoiding the i 
diSruIty was for the yatcrfanuiits to regulate his succession by 
testammt : and there can be little doubt that originally such a 
J - ! was had recourse to. not so much for instituting a stranger j 
when a man had no issue— according to patrician notions his [ 


c.c. it suited the line of argument of patrician orators to 
decry plebeian unions as something not deserving of the 
name of 11*7/1 ar, and to stigmatize them as mere vuitri- 
moniVr, — relations entered into between men ami women 
for the sake of making the latter mothers, but involving 
none of those features that characterized patrician mar- 
have been laxity amongst many 
r domestic relations is extremelv 
The ceremony of confarreation was denied to 

not yet in- 
presence of a few comrades on the eve of battle (lest. in J vented, so that the only way of contracting a marriage 
pri>:inci>: fadv.m). The first at least — and the second was j that was open to them was simple interchange of consent, 

1 which was not legally creative of maiav. Whether it was 
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just a substitute for it on an emergency — was far from 
being an independent exercise of the testators volttnla 
For, though in course of time, and under the sanction of 
the lift* fom til ita jus esto of the XII. Tables, the curies 
may have become merely the recipients of the oral declara- 
tion by the testator of his last will, in order that tbev 
might testify to it after his death, it is impossible not to I 
see in the comitial testament what must originally have 
been a legislative act, whereby the testators peers, for 
reasons which they and the presiding pontiffs thought 
sufficient, sanctioned in the particular case a departure 
from the ordinary rules of succession. The pontiffs were 
there to protect the interests of religion, and the curies to 
protect those of the testators yens ; and it is hardly con- 
cervab-e that a testament could have been sanctioned by 
them which so far set at nought old traditions as to deprive 
a nhmjamlvu of his birthright, at least in favour of a 
stranger. 

Family, Property, and Succession ermnysHlit Plebeians. 

Jr perfect identity of law and custom cannot be assumed 
° I?!? amongst the patricians in the earliest 
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creative of pairia pAertn* over the issue of the union may 
be. doubted. Some of the plebeians may have been of 
opinion that it did create it and may de facto Lave ex- 
ercised the right it conferred, while others may have been 
indifferent as to whether it did or not; but we may be 
very sure that the patricians denied its possibility, on 
the ground that it was a prerogative of Homan citizens 
amongst whom the plebeians had no claim to rank. ' 

The accounts of the early distributions of land amongst IWrtv, 
the plebeians are even more uncertain than those we have 
of its distribution amongst the patricians. Thev had un- 
doubtedly become freeholders in large numbers before the 
Servian reforms. But they probably attained that position 
only by gradual stages. There are indications that their 
earliest grants from the kings in their character of royal 
chents (as Cicero calls them) were only during pleasure • 
but latterly as they increased in numbers ami importance, 
he\ obtained concessions of heredia varying in extent from 
two to seven jugets. That those who had the means also 

«»? state may 
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of tlie ttsucapio pro Jierede, which Gaius cohdemns as an 
incomprehensible and infamous institution, and which un- 
doubtedly lost some of its raison d’etre once the right of 
succession of agnates had been introduced. 

Contract and its Breach. — To speak of ft law of Obliga- 
tions in connexion with the regal period, in the sense in 
which the words were understood in the later jurispru- 
dence, would be a misapplication of language. It would 
be going too far to say, however, as is sometimes done, 
that before the time of Servius Rome had no law of con- 
tract; for men must have bought and sold, or at least 
bartered, from earliest times, — must have rented houses, 
hired labour, made loans, carried goods, and been parties 
to a variety of other transactions inevitable amongst a 
people engaged to any extent in pastoral, agricultural, or 
trading pursuits. It is true that a patrician family with 
a good establishment of clients and slaves had within itself 
ample machinery for supplying its ordinary wants, and 
was thus to a great extent independent of outside aid. 
But there were not many such families ; and the plebeian 
farmers and the artisans of the guilds wero in no such for- 
tunate position. There must therefore have beeu contracts 
and a law of contract ; but the latter was very imperfect. 
In batter — for at that time money was not yet in use — with 
instant exchange and delivery of one coiinuodity against 
another, the transaction was complete at once without the 
creation of any obligation. But in other cases, such as 
those alluded to, one of the parties at least must have 
trusted to the good faith of the other. Wliat was his 
guarantee, and what remedy had he for breach of engage- 
ment 1 

His reliance in the first place was on the probity of the 
party with whom he was dealing, — on the' latter’s reverence 
for Rides, and the dread he had of the disapprobation of 
his fellows should he prove false, and of the penalties, 
social, religious, or pecuniary, that might consequently be 
imposed on him by his gens in the case of a patrician, by 
his guild in the case of a craftsman, or by the king in the 
case of any other plebeian. 1 * If the party who had to rely 
on the other’s good faith was not satisfied with his promise 
and tbb grasp of the right hand that was its seal, 3 he might 
require his solcinn oath (Jnsjurandum) ; and it can hardly 
be doubted that, whatever may have been thb case at a 
later period, in the time of the earlier kings he who for- 
s .vore himself was amenable to pontifical discipline. If 
•he preferred a more substantial guarantee, be took some- 
thing in pledge or pawn from the other contractot ; and, 
though he bad no legal title to it, ahd so could not recover 
it by judicial process if be lost possession, yet so long as 
he retained it he had in his own hand a de facto com- 
pulsitor to performance. Upon performance he could be 
forced to return it or suffer a penalty, — not by reason of 
obligation resulting from a contract of pledge, for the law 
as yet recognized Hone, but because, in retaining it after 
the purpose was served for which ho had received it, he 
was committing theft and liable to its punishment. At 
this stage breach of contract, as such, does not seem to 
have legitimated aiiy action for damages or reparation 

1 Such as debarment from gentile or guild privileges, exclusion from 
right of burial in the gentile or guild sepulchre, flues in the form of 
cattle and sheep, &c. 

5 Some of the old writers (t.g., Liv., i. 21, § 4, xxiii. 9, § 3 ; Piin., 
H.X., xi. 4S ; Serv., In Jen., iii. 687) say that the seat of Fides was 
in the right hand, and that to give it (promitterc dextram , — is this the 
origin of the word “promise"?) in making au engagement was empha- 
tically a pledge of faith. See a variety of texts illustrating the signifi- 
cance’ of the practice, and testifying to the regard paid to Fides before 
foreign influences and example’ had begun to corrupt men’s probity 

and trustworthiness, in Lasnulx, Uebcr d. Hid bei d. Romern, Wurz- 

burg, 1844, p. 5 sq. ; Danz, Dcr saemle Sckutz im ram. Rechtsrer- 
JxJir, Jena, 1857, pp. 139, 140; Femice, Labeo, vol, ii., Halle, 

1378, p. 408 sq. 
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before the civil tribunals ; but it is not improbable that, 
where actual loss had been sustained, the injured party 
was permitted to resort immediately to self-redress by 
seizure of the wrongdoer or his goods. Such self-help was 
according to the spirit of the time, — not self-defence merely 
in presence of imminent danger, but active measures for 
redress of wrongs already completed. 

Public and Private Offences and their Punishment. — For Offem 
anything like a clear line of demarcation between crimes, and ' 
offences, and civil injuries we look in vain in regal Rome. plmi f 
Offences against the state itself, such as trafficking with nKU 
an enemy for its overthrow (proditio) or treasonable prac- 
tices at home (jierdueUio), were of course matter of state 
concern, prosecution, and punishment from the first. But 
in the case of those that primarily affected an individual 
or his estate there was a halting between, and to some 
extent a confusion of, the three systems of private venge- 
ance, sacral atonement, and public or private penalty.' 5 
It has been attempted to explain the coexistence of these 
systems by reference to the different temperaments of the 
races that constituted united Rome; and this certainly 
is a consideration that cannot be left out of view. But 
the same sequence is observable in tbe history of the 
laws of other nations whose original elements were not so 
mixed, the later system gradually gaining ground upon 
the earlier and eventually overwhelming it. The remark- 
able thing in Rome is that private vengeance should so 
long not only have left its traces but really continued to 
be an active power. It must still have been an admitted 
right of the gens or kinsmen of a murdered man in the 
days of Numa ; otherwise we should not have had that 
law of his providing that, where a homicide was due to 
misadventure, the offering to them of a ram should stay 
their hands. To avenge the death of a kinsman was 
more than a right : it was a religious duty, for his manes 
had to he appeased ; and so strongly was this idea enter- 
tained that, even long after the state had interfered and 
made murder a matter of public prosecution, a kinsman 
was so imperatively bound to set it in motion that if ho 
failed he was not permitted to take anything of the inherit- 
ance of the deceased. Private vengeance was lawful too 
at the instance of a husband or father who surprised his 
wife or daughter in an act of adultery ; he might kill her 
and her paramour on the spot, though, if he allowed his 
wrath to cool, he could afterwards deal with her only 
judicially in his domestic tribunal. The talion we read 
of in the XII. Tables is also redolent of the mndicta, 
piivata, although practically it had become no more than 
a compulsitor to reparation. And even the nexal creditor’s 
imprisonment of his defaulting debtor (infra, p. 694), which 
was not abolished until the fifth century of the city, may 
not unfittingly, in view of the cruelties that too often 
attended it, be said to have savoured more of private venge- 
ance than either punishment or procedure in reparation. 

Expintio, supplicium, sacratio capitis, all suggest offences against 
the gods lather than against either an individual oi the state. But 
it is (ii flic lilt to draw rile line between diffluent classes of offences, 
and predicate of one that it was a sin, of another that it was a 
crime, and of a third that it uns but civil injury done to an indi- 
vidual. 4 They ran into each other in a nay that is some v hat 

3 See Abegg, De an/iquissimo Romanonm jure criminals, Konigs- 
berg, 1828, p. 36 sq. ; Rein, Das Criminalrcclil dcr Burner, Loipsie, 

1844, p. 24 sq. ; Clark, Early Iloman Law: Regal Period, London, 

1872. p. 34 sq. 

4 Voigt (XII. Tafeln, vol. i. p. 484) observes that the patrician looked 

upon every offence ns committed at once against gods and men, and 
held that the punishment should be one flmt satisfied both ; lienee the 
deonecari, sacratio capitis,, tad consecratio bonorum. The plebeians 
regai ded its two moments as separable, and (as appears from the spirit 
of the XII. Tables) left it to the pontiffs to protect the gods, putting it 
on the state to protect itself by ordinaiy death punishment, addiction 
into slavery, declaration of improbitas or intestability, talion, and 
pecuniary penalties, . • ; 
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perplexing. Apparently the majority of those specially mentioned 
in the so-called leges regiac and other records of the regal period 
were regarded os violations of divine l3vr, and the punishments 
appropriate to them determined upon that footing, let in many 
of them the prosecution was left to the state or to private indi- 
viduals. It is not clear, indeed, that there was any machinery for 
public prosecution except in treason and murder, — the former be- 
cause it was essentially a state offence, the latter because it vras 
comparatively early deemed expedient to repays the blood -feud, 
which was apt to lead to deplorable results when 'friends and 
neighbours appeared to defend the alleged assassin. 1 

Take some of those otfenccs whose sanction was sacratio capitis. 
Breach of dnty resulting from the fiduciary relation between patron 
and client, maltreatment of a parent by Ills child, exposure or kill- 
ing of a child by its father contrary 'to the Eomulian rules, the 
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aim client, maltreatment oi a parent uy ins child, exposure or kill 
ing of a child by its father contrary 'to the Eomulian rules, th 
ploughing up or removal of a boundary stone, the slaughter of a 
plough-ox,— all these were capital offences ; the offender, bv the 
formula wiser es'o, was devoted to the infernal gods. Festus" savs 
that, although the rules of divine law did not allow that he should 
lie offered as a sacrifice to the deity he had especially offended ( me 
fas at cum i mmols ri), yet he was so utterly bevond the pale of the 
iaw and its protection that any one might kill liim with impunitw 
But, as the sscratio was usually coupled with forfeiture of the 
offenders estate or part of it to religious uses, it is probable that 
steps were taken to have the outlawry or excommunication judi- 
cially declared, though whether by the pontitfs, the king, or the 
cunes does not appear ; such a declaration would, besides; relieve 

ot WIT ° r the :“. (i .g od of ‘he chance of future 

question as to whether or not the citizen he liad slain was sneer in 
xue eye of the Jaw. 

beside, those visited with death, sacration, or forfeiture of estate’ 
ff fc j -° r P art ’ a ^ cannot be 'doubted ; no community has ever been 
Tlie'^n Tab? ” otl { in " of t,ic f f3 > robberies, and assaults. 


court before the supreme magistrate. The form of con- 
veyance thus introduced got the name of mqncipivm, and 
at a later period mancipation while the lands and other 
things that were to pass by it came to be known — whether 
from the first or not is of little moment — as res man dpi. 

Hence arose in the law of property a distinction of great 
importance, only abolished by Justinian more than a 
thousand years later, between res mancipi, which were 
transferable in quiritarian right only by mancipation or 
surrender in court, and res nee mancipi, which were trans- 
ferable by simple delivery. 

Mancipation is described by Gains, but with particular reference Maacira 
to the conveyance^ movable res mancipi, as a pretended sale in tion 1 
presence of five citizens as witnesses and a librinms holding a pair 
of copper scales. The transferee, with one hand on the tliin<> bein-* 
transferred, ami using certaia wools of stvle, declared it “liis by • 
purchase with an as (which he held in his other hand) and the 

uaane libra) : and simii1hni»nn<rl V tin clflinl" it. - 


purchase with an as (winch lie held in his other hand) and the 
scales (hoc acre acncoqnc libra) ; and simultaneous! v he struck the 
scales with the as, which lie then handed to the transferrer as 
figurative of the price. The principal variation when it was an 
immovable that was being transferred was that the mancipation 
did not require to 1* on the spot: the land was simplv described 
by its known name in the valuation roll. Although fn the time 
of Gaius only a fictitious sale— in fact the formal conveyance upon 
a relative contract— yet it was not always so. Its history is x m - 
Mmple. lire use or the scales fixes its introduction to a time 
when coined money was not yet current, hut raw copper nevertheless 
of valuo "i" 1 > n “ manner a medium ofex- 
and ft was not in the first davs ol'Rome. Then 

and lor a long time, values were estimated in cattle or sliccp fines 
were imposed in them, ami the deposits in tire ferns S„1 

mWi/’lTr ’ P J , 6Sl \ t00,c . tlie Eame form. The Use of copper as a 
substitute for them in private transactions was probably thrived 

be m, 1 “,i‘ a 'i h T 8 on]y nietal or foreign S it could 
Ijfffc StSKS'lr 11 ''! wcig-lied in the 

^q^ingj^eweiglring was a solemnit^tlrat 1/ had^fv 
lk , obvi6S? - of enahiing parties to ascer- 

for M he £ )£&$"* S C -5 thC a, “° UDt ° f C °^ r 

s4iu? adoptK,'? 0f , e ''^ J r a >' » pri^te transactions that 
firartiiioonitme er t t he ^ b3S,S r° f ,m lnan '-' i iatofy conveyance, cn- . 
and as°it were state intcn ded tl\g>ve it publicity 

In the transfer nr™ sail £ I tlon » atld thus render it ii>oic serviceable 
elves £b? a! ‘ in 1,r01,Crt ?'-, ™ of thirties them- 
official, Sreouired to ZuK’ ^nce-holder.'nmbalily an 
required to attend ic ^uty, and five oilmens were 


Of S«rvius r i 7 m,utar J'. a «d financial reforms 
arrangements in ->fw ori - a result of his 


S. . “®Mp, imposin 

title ;?ssrr„.f v™ «. *■» 

templated the creation of ^!Z S Sei TV IS to ha ™ con- 
fie was to exercise in it. * assembly, the influence 

to e’Sfsh ^eSrof ^ hi 7 cllem e U WU5 neces - 

shoifid contain, in addition to a recoS ' rbicl 

taeir families, a statement nf tu , of tlie strength of i 
appurtenances, and which io a M °- ^ l and5 and 
In order to ensure as far as nn^hl 6 re ' 1 . se{ ^ periodically. ' 
«fieve the officials of troublesome !' ^ of tit,e - aa d ) 

!».- T . , of ev ei y° } at ’° i I 


ut « were addressed not re 3 

a ' s ?o«dited with the introduction or rLtZ 8 ' "i"'- Scrvius il? 
of different but carefully adjusted wrfdifc^SS 1 “i r’T S of C0 P| ,er ' 
fn ? T ls derices ("« ^M^) D , ! },;! , PCd - | us ’ ^wthonty 
to have been intended to take the pL e „r It, c usna,I V supposed 
formerly m use, and so faciiihiti l <h raw r metal (acs mule) 
tbere . » more reason for thinking tW P Wcesi of "vigh ing ;' but 
standards to be put in to on* c? 1 ^ stamjNiil as 

weisht was to be Ktd Zt pS’ i± 1 ™^l7e 

a «d as it became after tfe t i 0! ' s saJe - 33 Gains describes it. 
the ^hcenrary.thema^*^" °- f coincJ money eariv in 
fam “irl 05 an actnal wnipletcd 'fj 4 * 1 . 0 ®* as regulated' by 

;ve know not Bu^ atodaM’ f ?, rni of eeremonia 

P»i T^Si !?SLfSL-?Att- tfi?t some 


genuineness of even' alleged ch™ 6 into the 

‘berriim— that no alleged ? ec ared ~P re sumabIv bv 
vhich bad not been elected nntri' , ’ 0U - <i v. 1)e reco ?n«ed 
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over, its effect wns instant exchange of propeity against a pi ice 
weighed in the scales. Tho icsulting obligation on tlio vendor to 
maintain the title of the vender, and the qualifications that might 
ho snnei induced on the conveyance by agi cement of parties — tho 
so-called leges manripii — will bo consideicd in connexion with tho 
provisions of the XII. Tallies on the subject (inf nr, p. GflO). 
lies Tho tilings included hi the class of rcstnmielpi weio lauds and 
mancipl. houses held on qiiiiit.iriun title, together with lights of way and 
aqueduct, slaves, and domestic beasts of diaught or biudcii (oxen, 
liorses, mules, and donkeys) ; all others wcie ics n re mnneipi. In 
the time of Remus ami dining the greater pait of the U'[niiilic the 
domain land (ag,-r publican) in Italv, until it was nppioptinlcd by 
private owners, was also lcckoneil as ns ncc maneipi ; like afl 
other things of the same class, it passed by simple delivery, vvhcic- 
ns rc< mnneipi could not be tmnsfeiml in lull owneislnp except 
by mancipation or suneiider in com t. Many theoiics have been 
pinminnded to account for the distinction between these two classes 
of tilings, nnd to rxpl tin tho principle of selection that admitted 
oven and horses into the one, but lelegated sheep nnd swine, ships 
and vehicles, to the other. Hut tilde is really little dilliculty. 
Under the ni range ment of Sorvius what was (o dcteimine the 
nature and extent of n citizen's political qualifications, military 
duties, and financial burdens was the value of his hcrrdittm (and 
other fi reholds, if he had any), and what may bo called its appur- 
tenances — the slaves that worked for the household, the slaves and 
heists of draught ami burden that walked the fmm, nnd thosmi- 
tiulcs of way and water that rail with the latter. It innv be that 
in collide of time slaves without exception weic di nit with ns rn 
Maucipi, — without consideration, that is to say, wliethf r they uoio 
einp’ousl on their owner's house or faun or on any pirf of the 
(iithlic lauds in his ornpmey— -and leasonaldy, because tbev w> ie 
ofim shifted fiom throne to the other. Hat the tattle a man 
di pistmvd on the public nienlows wt re no mote res umneipi tli in 
his sheep. To say th it tile tilings cl.as.ed ns res maucipi were 
self .’ted for that distinction by Senilis Wnttsc they wcie whit 
were cssenti il ton family engaged in ngrienltuiiil pursuits would 
l>e to fill short of the tiutli. They eoadiUded th c fa mil in in the 
sens » of the family estate proji-r win re is Die heids and Hocks, 
ami in time everything cl-e belonging to the nilcrfainilim, fell 
under the ilinmiiiimlioii of p 'Haiti. So the nurds arc to benmlfi- 
stoml in the well-known phiavology of .a ft stanicnt, familiit 

Jt'cinii'tiptr in or, 

Tho jmlilic solemnity of miiurijyilin tints sanctioned ns 
ft mode of transferring a quiritarinu right of property, 
for which mantis was probably ns yet tho only technical 
descriptive word in use, wa-> not long of being adapted to 
other transactions in which maims of a difibrenf t-oi t was 
to be Acquired. — for example, coemption, cmnnripntion, 
adoption of njiliwfamUins, the contract of nt cum, release 
of a nexnl dcldor, and that worth nitisu alienation of his 
c-tate by a plebeian which in time developed into tho testa- 
ment /><*?• a>’.s cl lihrum. 

Marriage It lins been nlreidy explained (p. Gf-i) (bat, prior to the time nf 
per aes it Servius, the matrimonial unions of the p’ebri insweie not, in tho 
iibram. estimation of the pitriciins al least, regal ile.l ns lawful marriages 
(jtrt’nc a upline), nlthough nmongst themselves they mav have been 
iieltl efTeetnal ami pioduotive, if not t»r mantis, at all events nf 
palria jio'ttias, l-oi this then* were two reasons: (1) not being 
cilinns, they did not possiss the preliminary qualifiration for 
jtishic nu pi lac, namely, connhium ; and (2) not being patricians, 
the only ceremony of ntinhge known to the law was incompetent 
to them. Tho hr>t obstacle was removed by tlicir admission by 
Servius to the oidiiiary rights of citizenship, "the second by the in- 
troduction of the civil ceremony of. coemption. Once the efficacy 
of mancipation ns a mode of acquiring vunuts over things was 
established, its adoption liy the plebeians, now citizens enjoying 
conubinm, as a method of acquiring w anus over tlieir wives* was 
cxttcmcly natunil. The wales, the Mrywnx, and the five wit- 
nesses wcie nil there; but, ns there was no ical price lobe paid, 
the only copper tiiat was neetled was a single raudttwthim. The 
wonts iceitetl in the reiemonial, unfortunately not pieseivetl, weic 
necessarily different fiom those in an oulitinry iiinneipation, and, 
nccortliug to tho testimony of « considerable number of nneient 
writers, and or the word eo-nnpfio itself seems to imlientc (though 
this is disputed by most modern civilians), the nominal pundmse 
was mutual ; tho man netjuiied a malcrfamilian who was to bear 
him children and enable him to peipetunto his family, while she ac- 
quired a paterfamilias who was to maintain her while the umniagc 
butted, and in whose succession she was to abate when a widow. 
It was accompanied witli other observances described by many of 

jmstrcmamifuc espendo (“J weight out to you this tho fust and the 
last pound "). Tlio idea Is manifestly archaic, and the words, taken 
strictly, me quite Inappropriate to the transaction in tlio foim It had 
assumed long before tho time of Gains, 


tho lay writers, hut these were mnttris of Usage and fashion latlior 
than or law, and it; might he, and often was, accompanied also 
wilii icligious rites, which, however, wore private, not public ns in 
confuircat ion. It is common, but not quite accurate, to speak of 
coemption ns a foimof marriage. It was strictly tlio acquisition 
of man hi by tlio husband over his wife, ami piobablyin most cases 
contemporaneous with tho marriage ; but they weio icaliy distinct, 
the latter being completed .simply by interchanged consent. That 
this was .so latfeilyat least is evident fiom two facts, — (l)that, 
necoiding to (tains, tho cocmplio might follow tlio mniiingc nt any 
ili-t.iftre of time ; and (2) that, acemding to tho same authority, 
though the inniriflgo was dissolved by divorce, tho mantis still 
lonmined until put an end to by rcmnucipation (on which tlio 
divoiccil wile was entitled to insist). 

It has nko been explained thnt tho plebeians were in a very Mortis 
innch vvoi.se position than the patricians in icgaul to tlicir power of causa 
disposing ol their estates in t ontcinplatioii of death. 'Tlicir eleva- conv ^ 
lion to the rank of citizens did not njqmicntly give them admission nnco i 
to the coinitia of the curies; nnd, ns it was many yenis after thcncset 
n •■•■ass hint ion of Scivins before the coinitia of the centuries was con-]!’., n 
veiled, they lmd still no means of making testaments unless pci haps 
in tlio field on tlio eve of battle. So lieie again tlio expedient of 
iiinneipation was taken advantage of, not indeed to make n testa- 
ment instituting an heir, nnd to take effect only on the death of 
the testator, — tho foim of the transaction, ns an instant acquisition 
in exchange for a juice leal or nominal, could not lend itself to 
that without statutory intoi vent ion — lmt to tatty tho tinnsfenci's 
fntnilin 1 to n friend, technically familiac emptor, on tiust to let 
the foimcr have the me of it while he survived,-’ nnd on his death 
to distribute necoiding to his iiistnictions whatever tho transfeico 
was not authorized to ictaiu for himself. Like so many others of 
the transactions of the eatly law, it was legally nujiiotectcd so far 
as the tliiid piriics were toiiceined whom the tmnsfcircr meant to 
benefit ; they had no notion against the trustee to enforce tho tiust ; 
their sole guarantee was in his integrity and his respect for Fides. 

Dionysius 1 1 edits Scivins with the authorship of moic than fifty* 
enactments rcla)ive to contracts and crimes, which he says weic sub- 
mitted to nml appiovttl bv the assembly of the cmic.s.‘ Thcgicat 
majority of those so-called enactments vietc piohably nothing mnio 
than foiniulatizations of customary law, for the use of the jnivnlo 
judges in tivil causes whom the king is said to have instituted. 

Tlieio was one tontiact, however, notorious in nfter yents under the Con- 
imme of wnim, that manifestly was influenced, either directly or tract 
imliieetly, by his legislation. In its iimm.il cstntu it wns a loan of per acs 
money, or rather of tho raw cop|«r tlmt as jet was all that stood ct libra 
for it." Whether before the time of Scivins it was accompanied by 
any foi unlit irs lievoml the weighing of it in a jwirof scnlcs (which 
was rather substance than foim) we know not : nml what right it 
eoufeirctl on the creditor over his tit hloi who failed to tepiy can 
only be matter of speculation. Hut thne me indications that, in 
tho evincive of umlelimsl self-help, defaulters weio treated with con- 
siderable severity, being taken in satisfaction and put in chains by 
their oi editors ; for Sctvius is rcpmtcil to have premised to pay 
their debts himself in older to obtain their lclease, and to pass 
a law limit nig execution by pep-uns lending money nt intcicst to 
tho goods or tlicir debtors. Whether be. fulfilled the first jait of 
his piomise vve aie not infoimed ; hut the second j.ait of it was 
impracticable, since a deblot's failure to icpty a loan was in most 
cases nftiiliutable to his insolvent:) nml want of means with which 
to satisfy his cicditor. So, ajipaiently, Servius had to he content 
with legulatiug nnd ensuring the publicity of the contract, nml 
making a ercilitni’.s right of sclf-rt-tli css by npjucheiisinn (t nanus 
iiijielio) and conlinenient of Iris debtor conditional on the obser- 
vance of the prescribed fotnmlilies of the nejettm. These weio the 
weighing of tlio copjier thnt was being advanced in a pair of scales 
held by an ollicinl Mrijavs ; tho levveighing of a single piece in 
the piesetice of live citizen witness's, nml its ddivciy by tho lender 
ns leprcsenting tho whole ; ami the simultaneous iceitnl of ccituiu 
w oids of style, which had tho effect of imposing on the bonower 
an obligation to lepay the loan, usnnlly with interest, by a certain 
day. Tlio consequence of this, the cm best independent contract 
of the jus civile, is explained in p. G03. 

Servian Amnulmruts on the Course of Jmlicr . — Of tho course of 
justice in 1heieg.il period, whether in criminal or civil matters, 


1 The familiit wns the collect! vo name for a ninn’s hcrcilium and 
other lands, with their slaves and other mancipnble njipurteuaiiccs 
— an aggi egnle of m mancipl , and thcieroro itself capable of mancipa- 
tion. Tlie con vev .nice wns tiniver.al, i.c., the items of tho aggregate, 
even though movable, did not reqniie to lie conveyed separately or to 
be handled in conveying ; mid apparently the jwimiiit wns carried along 
with the fttmilia ns an accessory, nt least if expressly mentioned. 

• Sir Ileniy Maine ( Ancient I/no, p. 20f?) is of opinion that, ns a 
mancipation could not lie subject to a limitation cither of condition or 
time, there must have been not only instant blit total divestiture of 
the tronsferior. Hut' that this was not necessarily the result is shown 
infra, u. 001.. 
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Comitia comitia of the tribes. The first, if not organized by 
of the Servius Tullius, at all events grew out of his distribution 
centuries. ^ p 0 p U j ace j n to classes and centuries according to the 
value of their freeholds as appearing on the census-list. 
As just the national army assembled for a peaceful purpose 
(exercitus civilis), it could be convened and presided over 
originally only by a magistrate possessing the military 
imperium, i.e., a consul ; but, after the creation of the 
censorship in 311 and the praetorship in 387, the holders 
of those offices were entitled to convoke it, — the former 
for its assent to arrangements for the census, and the 
latter for state trials. It was the centuries that passed 
the XII. Tables ; but for the most part their legislation 
was upon questions affecting public and constitutional 
rather than private interests. The procedure in the 
centuriate comitia was somewhat cumbrous. There was 
publication of the proposed law ( promulr/atio ror/ationix) 
a fortnight before the day appointed, sometimes one or 
■more meetings (condones) being held in the interval for 
its consideration and discussion. When the day arrived, 
the auxpicia were taken by the presiding magistrate, 
assisted by an augur; if favourable,* the citizens were 
summoned anew by blast of trumpet, and on tlicir 
assembling, which originally they did under arms, prayer 
and sacrifice were offered by president, pontiffs, and 
augurs. A final condo might then be held if thought 
necessary ; and, after it was over, on the order to “ proceed 
to the comitia,”' the citizens marched to the Campus 
Martins (the formal assembly being incompetent within 
the city). There the rof/atio was read and, if no sign 
from heaven indicated the dissent of the gods and warned 
the assembly to disperse, was at once put to the vote — 
“Is it your pleasure, Quirites, to hold this as law?” The 
vote was taken by centuries, those of the knights and the 
* freeholders of full valuation voting first; if they were 
unanimous it went no further, for these formed more than 
a majority of the whole comitia. The resolution, if 
adopted, was populi fimum, but not yet law. It bad 
still to run the gauntlet of the “fathers,” — whether the 
senate or only its patrician members is disputed ; it was 
in their power to refuse to authorize it ( amtarcs fieri), 
usually putting their dissent on the ground that the gods 
willed it not ; but if they ratified it, then it became a lex, 
ordinarily getting the name of the magistrate by whom it 
had boon proposed. The power of veto, however, was 
considerably qualified by a Publilian law of the year 415, 
which enacted that in future the “ fathers ” should grant 
(or refuse) their aucloritas before the vote was taken. 

Con- The points of difference between the enactments of the 
ciliuin concilium pleJtis and tlic later comitia tributa, are indicated 
ami* 1 * ^ ^ oimnsen * n a paper in his Researches. 1 (1) The 
comitia comitia was an assembly of the whole body of the people, 
oftho voting according to tribes instead of centuries; the 
tribes, concilium was an assembly of plebeians only, also voting 
Iribulim. (2) The comitia was convened and presided 
over by a patrician magistrate, not necessarily, however, 
with military imperium , and therefore very frequently by 
the praetor ; whereas the concilium could be convened and 
presided over only by a plebeian official, either a tribune 
or an tedile, (3) In the comitia the auxpicia had to be 
taken before the proceedings commenced ; in the cond/ium 
the will of the gods was not demanded, although listened 
to if communicated in a thunder-storm or the like, (4) 
The resolution of the comitia required to be confirmed by 
the “ fathers ” ; while that of the concilium did not. (5) 
An enactment of the comitia was a lex, and bound the 
whole people ; but before the Hortensian law an enact- 
ment by the concilium plebis was in the ordinary case no 

1 “ Die Sniiilr- vemaminliingea tier Plebs," in liia JtSm. Fvctehu ngai, 
vol, i., Berlin, 1804, p. 177 eq, 
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more than a pfebiscilum, and of force only amongst the 
plebeians themselves. But there was an exception when, 
because of some constitutional change proposed by it, the 
senate had previously sanctioned the legislation, as in the 
case of the Terentilian law, which paved the way for tho 
XII. Tables, of the Canuleian law authorizing the inter- 
marriage of patricians and plebeians, of tho Licinian laws 
about the occupation of the public lands, die. ; in such 
cases, although the final vote was that of the concilium , tho 
enactment was binding on the citizens generally, and was 
spoken of as a lex rather than as a plebmitvm. Tlie latter 
name seems practically to have been dropped after tho 
Ilortensian law had equalized them so far as their effects 
were concerned. The greater part of tho legislation - for 
amending the private law latterly fell to the concilium, 
owing so far, perhaps, to the greater simplicity of its pro- 
cedure, but also to some extent to the fact that the 
praetors preferred making their amendments tentatively 
by edicts (which were revocable), instead of embodying 
them in statutes, which, as passed under divine auspices 
and representing the divine will, could not easily bo 
repealed. 

The XII. Tables . — We have already shown the efforts Uhl-. 
made by Serviiis Tullius to secure that tlie dispensation of tainty 
justice should neither be neglected nor left to caprice or hap- law - 
hazard, one rule to-day and another to-morrow. With the 
consulate and tlie disregard of the “royal laws” and of 
Servian's instructions to tlie judges all tin's was changed. 

The consuls, with their harassing military engagements, 
could have little time to devote to their judicial functions 
or properly to instruct those to whom they delegated the 
duty of investigating and adjudicating on the merits of a 
complaint ; and the yearly change of magistrates must 
itself have been a serious obstacle to uniformity either of 
rule nr practice so long as the law rested on nothing but 
unwritten custom. One can well believe too, when feeling 
was so embittered between the orders, that it was no rare 
tiling for a consul to use his magisterial punitive powers 
(coerdtin) with undue severity when a plebeian was the 
object of them, or to turn a deaf ear to an appeal for 
justice addressed to him from such a quarter. The state 
of matters had become so intolerable that in tlie year 
292 tlie demand was made by C. Terentilins Area, one 
of the tribunes, that a commission should be appointed to 
define in writing the jurisdiction of tlie magistrates, so 
thnt a check might be put on their arbitrary, high- 
handed, and oppressive administration of what they were 
pleased to call tho law. His colleagues induced him for 
the moment not to press his demand, which lie was urging 
with a violence of invective that was unlikely to promote 
bis object. But next year they made common cause with 
him, requiring that the whole law, public and private, 
should be codified, and its uncertainty thus as far as 
possible be removed. After a few years’ resistance tho 
senate was induced ( to give its assent to a demand that in 
itself was loo reasonable to be longer withstood. 

Tlie first practical step towards its realization was llieCrnnpP 
despatch of amission to Greece and the Greek settlements t ] on of 
in southern Italy, to study their statute Jaw and collect 
any materials that might be of service in preparing the 
projected code. On the return of the ambassadors in 
302 all the magistracies were suspended, and a commission 
of ten patricians ( decemviri legibvs sod bun fit's) was appointed 
with consular powers, under the presidency of Appins 
Claudius, for tho express purpose of reducing the laws to 
writing. Before the end of the ensuing year (303) the 
bulk of tlie code was ready, and was at once passed into 
law by the comitia of the centuries, and engraved or per- 
haps painted on ten tables of wood, which were exposed 
in the Forum. Next year the decemvirate was renewed 
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with a sligiit change of personnel, but under the same 
presidency as before ; and in the course of a few months 
it had completed the supplemental matter, which was 
passed in due form, and displayed on two other tables, thus 
bringing the number up to twelve and giving the code 
its official name of Lex XII. Tabularum. 

Sources. There were provisions in them that were almost literal renderings 
from the legislation of Solon ; and others bore a remarkable corre- 
spondence to laws in observance in Greece, but there is no authority 
for saying they were directly borrowed. By far the greater pro- 
portion of them, however, were native and original, — not that they 
amounted to a general formnlariiation of the hitherto floating 
customary law, for, notwithstanding Livy's culoginm of them ns 
the “fountain of the whole law, both private and public," it seems 
clear that many branches of it were dealt with in the Tables only 
incidentally, or with reference to some point of detail. The insti- 
tutions of the family, the fundamental rules of succession, the 
solemnities of such formal acts as mancipation, vrxmn, and testa- 
ments, the main features of the order of judicial procedure, and so 
forth, — of all of these a general knowledge was.presumed, atld tlic 
decemvirs thought it unnecessary to define them. What they had 
to do was to make the law equal for all, to remove crery choice of 
arbitrary dealing by distinct specification of penalties and precise 
declaration of the circumstances under which rights should ho held 
to ha\ e arisen or been lost, and to make such amendments as were 
necessary to meet the complaints of the plebeians and prevent 
their oppression in the name of justice. Xothing of the customary 
law, therefore, or * *- " ’ introduced into the Tables 

tlwt was already and n 0 t complained of as 

either unequal, indefinite, defective, or oppressive. Only onp or 
.oof the ,a "' s “bribed to the kings reappeared in them, and that 
in altered phraseology; yet the omission of the rest did not mean 
°/ “Pfr , d «W of tIleir validity, for some of them 
f T- f the cm P irp ' and arc founded on by Justinian 
" 5“ " l {f‘ «w any of the laws of the republic anterior 

a man wWvl " t,,em * aIthoi, S' 1 fof long afterwards many 
penalties tlipv imiuvut,! ^ l to sitlfer the 


penalries they imposed I ‘ iSj, 

1 ’f ™ decern vim l code were of native origin. 


In form the laws cotitamed in the Tables were of remarkable General 
brevity, terseness, and pregnancy, with something of n rhythmical charac- 
ca.Ienee that must have greatly facilitated their retention in the (eristics 
memory. Here and there the rules they etnliodicd were potestative ; 
but for the most part they were peremptory, running on broad lines, 
surmounting instead of removing difficulties. Their application 
might cause hardship in individual instances, as when a man was 
held to the letter of what he had declared in a nemm or mancipa- 
tion, even though he had done so under cnor or influenced liy 
fuudulent misrepresentations ; the decemvirs admitted no excep- 
tions, preferring a hard-and-fast mlc to any qualifications that 
might cause uncertainty. The system as a whole is one of jus ns 
distinguished from firs. In the royal laws execration [memtiii 
capitis, sttccr cs'o) was not an uncommon sanction ; but in the 
Tables it occurs oilfy.once pure nmt simple, mid that with reference 

to an oifonre that could jw committed only by a patrician, material 

loss caused by a patron to'Iiis client (vniromts, si client) /mutton 
fiirsiC, carer «fo}. In all other cx'cs the idea that a crime was an 
offence against public order, for which the community was entitled 
in self-protection to inflict punishment en tire criminal is as pro. 

Mlltionf. nc flm a(i?ap nti» tl.nf * 4 - «•«« « ...a . ‘ « 
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msnent ns the outer one that it was a sin njrainsl^iho jjotls, to lv 
expiated bv dedication of the sinner to the divinity mW esp’eeinllv 
outraged by his olfonee. Hanging ami hdicaifing, iV-imr to 
death, burning at the stake, throwing from the TarpciaiN? * 
snch arc the secular penalties that are met with in the Tabb* 
often, though not invariably, the hanging and so forth is\ 
same tunc declared a tribute to some deity to whom the goiA 
the criminal arc forfeited (cons*cnUio finuorimi). 

It is not unworthy of notice that traees remained in the Tal* 
of tho old system or self-help. The nwitiw injcrlit, 0 r the thin* 
lame-tliD execution <lonc by a creditor against his debtor— was’ 
essentially the same procedure as under the kin-, l.nt with tire 
nddmmi of some regulations intended to prevent its abuse. A-niust 
"re 1 "' a , rl of the same sort seems still i„ 

i inlT rr 1 ; ' vF . lilc ,t I wa ‘‘ s,iU la "f»l “» him on the 
i •« nocturnal, or even when it was commitnd 
f. !!?♦ ‘r- lt,la ;, ,r ^ hetisedarmsin resisting hisapj>rehrnsinn. Acronl- 
r S v° Cm . Ta t,w, ° was a provision in these wonts— “si telum maim 
fng t mams qnam jirit. arieten, snhicito"; this isj«stan“. 

for i 1 15 !”"'- 0 I , a " gna ^ !0 of t, “' lalr attributed to Xuma, that 
for homicide by misadventure-" if the weapon have sped from th., 
hmn! rather than hern aimed "_a r.m, uas \oT temfored as a 

Sml mrel!! >!“> V"* f'hlill. The 


I ,ro ™'°. ns -• couo wore or native origin 

t-ieero says was still the case i 

7t7^S { ; py »■* ueeeinvirs they were nothin- .no 

probably in the reimt of fforfS? 1 of tbo *"‘l nte an 'l hv Gains i 11,0 ^mctiire of the „r um, ° m,M '".j" 1 ? • 

a» that can he col fortS „r „ - ' « l . a «nple of score or so are 

the ipsissimn verba of the TabS —thourlTiJ" f ^ J’”*®* 8 t0 ^ 
more modern than what we a form »><** case, 


more modern than what w “ '? a form in lnost cases 

Jf ‘fa. These are contained rca, ? ins of “rehaic 

the Xoc/e, AUkac of Aulus Gefl us fid t * f ° r Cicero, 

signification* of Festns the K a f 10 tteahso Dc rerbonnn 

te-5.-^WSJSS«±: **. 


pretei-s rather than the actual rtnyri of tiic inter- 

proetiou has therefore be l *, ffirf 'dim ^ 
fir from satisfactory, that of llT W ai " 1 the results 

vere considerably frem tl,! e veSn] ’ Vo1 ^. ^Parting 

last half century. 1 s generally current during the 
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2^ 3VTit nm ^AnthXo^^ li ' hi Ids 
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Self'S ° n J I : e Tabl « nsnil7^ a val " aW e 

htieof Oeschichte und System Jes Civil uffin" 0 - V ? u, " es ' uutl8! ' 

nl unrf CnittmoUReckles, trie 
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enable the jdain eitireu to aonlv thorn in <S " aS ,,ot 1 a-i Inter- 
how to claim tho benefit of tkm hi Irn inU.mT'l'' OT knt, "'l' r "tatfo 
sort of professional advice, Poinm ni il st res f l So dH.oftI.e 

he decemviral legislation inih)ishLT ,h f)m n i * } "° i ‘ 0t ”’ , T " as Tables. 

state of civilization of the^riml Z!\Jr " ,m - iu th ' 

assistance required ; and to * ivp t], ° 

appointed one of its nicnibcrsto L t o o.re - 1 tho r col, l‘Ko aunnallv 
and of the jmfiVf.s in tW Z al Thc fc “ f &*«* W** 
hy the poutilfs mid continued 

: " fucli, i’omjioimis savs was nKts d "img the repuidic, 

1 "** not confined to eiida^iS hi Z rZ thc W 
m some cases tln*ir r.Y/^^Kron in vT ^ bwt 

in many the deduction or LZirinAl u 1 ' r ami 

will their dcveloMnonr «*») * ^ actual jiw 

mudi to diminish thfTZm^rX^tV ** eTettt thut ^ ' 

it was the dirulgenieut in (j,,, v ,, r j.-o V?, co . ,WICx,on ***** 

of Appms Claudius C^cus ami nreKsbl.-' , C "* J . lnv ™N secretary 
f onmtlnrv of actions nn,) n ^ ns in.stigatioii, of \ 

which got the name «r Jtarknim * Tl' 1 tt,ul , l ! nIavrful «l«V-s 

- ■» J^i Bmesaa^ 

•Process,’* ,j e ,. y, j y X ’ " “ ~ 

contain an exposition oV tlVwholo or ^ Iseil»!c, 1 S 83 , 
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the Tables or not. The hhtoZ'nr A” " 1,n,lcr 
, “tstorj of them occupies the 

he first volume ; hi s reconstrnction 
nnd supported bv'n'n'im^l^ 0 ' 1 <,M j M « «<an any earlier one 
volume, ‘pp. GP3-737. ^ S "** ° f a 'ft'' 0 ritie S - is ' in 
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first plebeian chief pontiff, of giving advice in law in public had a 
still greater effect in popularizing it ; and the Jus Aelianvm, some 
fifty years later — a collection that included the Tables, the inter- 
relatio, and the current styles of actions— made it ns much the 
critagc of the laity as of the pontifical college. 

Subsc-^ Subsequent Legislation. — Of legislation during tlie fourth 
nuent an d fifth centuries that affected the private law we have 
tion la * 1U *' scant y recor d. The best-known enactments aro the 
Canuleian law of 309 repcalin g the decemviral prohibition 
of marriages between patricians and plebeians ; the Gcnu- 
cian, Mercian, and other laws about usury and tho rate of 
interest; the Pmtilian law of 42S, abolishing tho nexnl 
contract; the Silian law, probably not long afterwards, 
which introduced a now form of process for actions of 
debt and appears to have given statutory sanction to tho 
stipulation (in its earliest form of sponsio) ; and tlie Aquilian 
law of 467, which amended tho decemviral provisions about 
actions of damages for culpable injury to property, and 
continued to regulate tho law on the subject oven in the 
books of Justinian. 

U* r-t 

' II. The Actions of the Law. 

p ‘‘ The Lcgis Act tones generally. 1 — \Vo owe to Gains tho 
k ' ,cs only connected (though, owing to tho state of tlie Verona 
t,r ’ MS., rather fragmentary) account we possess of tho lcgis 
actiones , ns tho system of judicial procedure was called 
which prevailed in Koine down to the substitution of that 
per formulas by tho yEbutian and Julian laws, — the first 
early in tho sixth century of tho city, and tho second in 
the age of Augustas. Ho tells us that as genera agenili or 
generic forms of process they were five in number, each 
taking its name from its characteristic feature, viz., (1) 
sacramcnta , (2) per judicis posiulalionem, (3) per condk - 
tionem, (4) jier matins injectionem, and (< r >) per pignoris 
capioncm. The third was unknown in the dcccmviml 
period, and was introduced by the Silian law alluded to in 
last paragraph. The other four were all more or less regu- 
lator! by the XII. Tables, but must in some form have 
been anterior to them. It is utterly impossible, however, 
to say of any one of them at wlmt time it was introduced, 
or what was the statute (ler) by which it was sanctioned ; 
it may well he that they were not of statutory introduction 
at all, but were called legis actiones simply because recog- 
nized and indirectly confirmed by tho Tables. In char- 
acter and purpose they were very different. Tho first three 
were directly employed for determining a question of right 
or liability, which, if persistently disputed, inevitably re- 
sulted in a judicial inquiry. The fourth and fifth might 
possibly result in judicial intervention ; but primarily they 
wore proceedings in execution, in which tho party moving 
in them worked out liis own remedy. As regards their 
comparative antiquity there is much to bo said for tho 
opinion of Diering and Bekker that manvs injectio , ns essen- 
tially' nothing more than regulated self-help, must have been 
the earliest of the five, and that tho legis actio saer ament o 
and tha judicis posiulatio must have been introduced in aid 
of it, and to prevent too hasty resort to it wiicro thero was 
room for doubt upon question cither of fact or law. 

In tlie three judicial lcgis actiones tho first stop was tho in jus 
vocalio or procedure for bringing tho respondent into court, minutely 


1 Tlie literature on the subject is very voluminous, great part of tt 
in periodicals. Amongst the leading works aro Ihoso of Keller, Dcr 
riim. CMlproccss it. die Aclionen, 1st ed. 1852, 6th cd. by Wnch, 
Lcipsic, 1883, §§ 12-21 ; Bctbmann-Hollwcg, Tier rum . CMlproccss 
in seiner gcschichtl. Enltdckdnng , 3 voK, Bonn, 1864*66, tlie first 
volume of which is devoted to tho legis actiones ; Bnonamici, Dclh 
I*gi$ Actiones ntll' atiliro dirillo rnmano, Pisa, 1808 j Bekker, Die 
Aktionen tl. r>im. Privalrccht*, 2 vols., Berlin, 1871-73, particularly 
vol. i. pp. 18-74 ; Karlowa, Tier rffm. CMlproccss znr licit d, Lcgis. 
t aclionen , Berlin, 1872 ; Fadeletti, " Lc Lcgis Actiones," in the Archivio 

Qiuridko, vol. xvii. (187 b), p. 321 sq. Schnltze, Privalrccht u. Process 
in ihrer IVcchstlhezichitng, vol. i., Freiburg. 1 883 (vol.. ii. not yet pub- 
/ . lished), in pp. 439-532 presents some novel and not unimportant views. 

! 

i 
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regulated by the provisions of the first of the XII. Tables. This 
duty was not committed to any officers of the law j theie was no 
writ of summons of any sort ; the party moving in the contemplated 
litigation had himself to do what wns needed. Once before tho 
magistrate (consul or nnotor), tlie plaintiff stated his contention.' 

If admitted unqualifiedly by the defendant, the magistrate at onco 
pronounced his decree, leaving tho plaintiff to work out his remedy 
as. the law. prescribed. But, if tho case presented was met cither 
with a denial or a qualified defence, and appeared to tlie magistrate 
to be one proper for trial, he remitted it for that purpose either to 
tho eontumviral tribunal or to one or more private citizens as judges 
or arbiters. The act of remit was technically lids contcstatio or 
ordinatio judicii, the first so named because originally tlie parties 
called upon those present to bo witnesses to the issue that was being 
sen t for trial. This was the ordinary practice under both the system 
of the lcgis actiones and that of tlie formulae, and prevailed until 
the time of Diocletian. In the first stage the proceedings were said 
to bo injure, and tho duties of tho magistrate in reference to them 
made up his jurisdietio ; in the second they were said to bo in 
judicio, those presiding in it being styled judiccs. All that tho 
judge or judges had to do was to pass judgment on the question 
remitted to them. They wero “riglit-dcclarcrs” only, not “right- 
enforcers.” If their judgment wns for the plaintiff, and he failed 
to obtain an nmicablo settlement, he had himself to make it opera- 
tive by subsequent proceedings by vianus injectio, and that under 
the eye of the magistrate, not of the judge. 

From an enumeration in Cicero of a variety of causes proper to 
the eontumviral court tho conclusion seems warranted that it was 
its peculiar province to decide questions of quiritary right in tho 
strictest acceptation of the word. They were all apparently real 
actions ( vindications ), — claims of property in land or of servitudes 
over it, of right as heir under a testament or in opposition to it, of 
rights of tntory and succession ab ivtcslato as agnate or gentile, and 
so forth. In all these it was a numerous court of Qnirites, advised 
in tlie early republic by a pontiff, that determined by its vote tho 
quest ion of quiritary right submitted to it. Many such questions 
in course of time, and jiossibly at first of express consent of parties, 
came to l>o referral to a single judge ; hut some, and notably claims 
of inheritance under or in opposition to a testament, were still 
remitted to tho ccntumviral court in the classical period. Personal 
notions, however, do not appear ever to have fallen within its cog- 
uizancc : they were usually sent to a single judge — a private citizen 
— selected by tho parties, but appointed by the magistrate, and to 
whom the lntter administered an oath of office. But, in a few cases in 
which an nction involved not so much a disputed question of right 
ns tho exercise of skill and discretion in determining the nature 
and extent of a right that in tho abstract was not denied, the remit 
was to a plurality of private judges or arbiters, usually three. 

The Legis Actio Sacramento.- — Tho characteristic feature Sacra- 
of this legis actio, ns described by Gaius, avas that the parties, «nento. 
after a somewhat dramatic performance before the consul or 
pnetor, each challenged tho other to stake a certain sura, tho 
amount of which was fixed by tho Tables, and which was 
to abide the issue of tho inquiry by tho court or judge to 
whom th o cause wns eventually remitted. This stake Gaius 
refers to indifferently as sacramentum, summa sacramniti, 
and poena sacramenti. Tho formal question the court had 
to determine was, — wlioso stake had been justified, wlioso 
not (cuius sacramentum justvm, ctyus injustum) ; the first 
was returned to the staker, the second forfeited originally 
to sacred and afterwards to public uses. But tho decision 
on this formal question necessarily involved a judgment 
on tho matter actually in dispute, and, if it was for’ tho 
plaintiff, entitled him, failing an amicable arrangement, to 
take ulterior steps for making it effectual. The procedure 
was still employ ed in the time of Gaius in the few cases 

3 To flic literature in tho last note may bo added Asvcrns, Die lcgis 
actio sacramenti, Lcipsic, 1837 ; Husclike (rev. Asvcrns), in Richter's 
Krit. Jahrbuch , vol, ifi. (1839), p. GG5 sq. ; Stintzing, VtrhUliniss d. 1. 
a. saemmento sum Vcrfahren dunk, sponsio praejudicialis, HeidolbcTg, 

1S53 ; Druiz, Dcr saerale Schu/z, pp. 151-221 ; Maine, Ancient Late, 
j). 375 sq. ; Danz, “Dio 1. a. Sncrain. u. d. Lex Papina,” in tlm Zcilschr.. 

/. Rcchtsgeschiehtc, vol. vi. (1867), p. 339 sq. ; Ilnsclikc, Die Malta v. 
d. Sacramentum, Lcipsic, 1874 ; Lotmnr, Zttr l. a. saemmento in ran, 
Munich, 1876 ; Brinz (crit. Lotmar), “ Zur Contrnvindicntiqn in d. 1. 
a. sacr,," in tho Fcslgabc su Spcngel’s Doctor- Jvbilnnm, Munich, 1877, 
pp. 95-146; Mitndcrloli, “Ueber Scliein u. Wirkiichkeit an d. 1. a. 
sacramenti,” in tlie Z.f. Pcchisgcsch., vol. xiii. (1878), p. 445 sq. ; B. 

Both, in tho Z. d. Savigny Sliftnng, vol. iii. (1 8S2), Plim. Althcil., p. 

121 sq. ; Fioretti, Leg. act. saemmento , Naples, 1 S83 ; Ihering, “Reich 
u. Arm im altriim. Civilprozcss," in his Schcrz u. Ernst in dcr Juris- 
prudens, Lcipsic, 1885, p. 175 sq. 
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that continued to tarofcmd loth. OTtanvim! court, M | 
otherwise it had becu long in disuse. 

Galas explains that it was resorted to both in real attd 
personal actions. Unfortunately the MS. of liis Institutes 
is defective in the passage in which he described its ap- 
plication to the latter. IVc possess the greater part of his 
account of the actio in rent as employed to raise and deter- 
mine a question of ownership ; but his illustration is of 
vindication of a slave, and not so interesting or instructive 
as the proceedings for vindication of land. These, how- 
ever, can be reconstructed with tolerable certainty with the 
aid derived from Cicero, Yarro, and Gellius. 

The parties appeared before the magistrate, each armed with a 
rod (fcstuai) representing his speatr {Quir or luislu), the symbol, as 
Gams says, of quiritarian ownership. The first word was spoken 
by the raiser of the action, anil addressed to his opponent : “ I say 
that the land in question [describing it sufficiently for identifica- 
tion] is mine in quiritary right { meum css: exjure gitiritium)} where- 
fore I require you to go there and join issue with me in presence 
of the magistrate (injure manum conscrerc)." Thereupon, accord- 
ing to the earliest practice, the magistrate, and the parties, accom- 
panied by their friends and backers, proceeded to the ground for 
the purpose : the court was transferred from the forum to tlie 
land itself. As distances increased, however, and the engagements 
of the consuls multijdicd, this became inconvenient Instead of 
Jt, this course was adopted : the parties went to the spot without 
the magistrate, hut on his command, and there joined issue in tiie 

hnionriort of 1 7 1 t . 
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tumviral court ; after judgment that of the gainer was reclaimed 
by him, while that of the loser was retained for religious uses.) 
Tho magistrate also made arrangements for the interim possession 
of the land by one or other of tho litigants, taking security from 
him that, if he was eventually unsuccessful, it should he returned 
to his opponent, along with all the fruits and profits drawn in 
the interval. . At the trial, as both parties wore vindicants, there 
must have been a certain burdeh of proof upon both sides. The 
vindicant, one may believe, must have bean required to establish in 
the first instance that the thing he claimed had at somo time been 
his j and then, but probably not till then, tho counter-vindicant 
would have to prove a later title in his person sufficient to cxcludo 
that of his opponent. The judgment, as already observed, necessarily 
involved a finding on the main question ; but in form it was a de- 
claration as to the sacrament : that of tho party who prevailed was 
declared to he just, and that of his unsuccessful opponent unjust. 

Looking at this ritual as a whole the conviction is irresistible 
that it could not have been so devised by one brain. It reveals 

and combines three distinct stages in the history of procedure 

appeal to arms and self-help, appeal to the cods and the spiritual 
power, appeal to the civil magistrate and his judicial office As 
Gellius says, tho real and substantial fight for might, that in olden 
days had been maintained at the point of the spear, had given 
place to a civil and festucarian combat in which words were the 
weapons, nad winch was to be settled by the interposition of the 
p raster. But this does not explain the sacramcntum. Yen- various 
theories have been proposed to account for it. According to Gaius 
it was nothing more than the sum of money staked bv each of 

preseuce^oFtheiV^secoiids, 'who* had Ireen Ordered "to Zcompany * -«4 

them aud who probably made a report of tbe dne ob“K l n IF" 1 * 
formaim^rn. their return, . Still, later the procedure was further explanation i givc/hy FcSfn ouo of Ms 7 Z 

word. But this is far from satisfactory; for it involves the 
absurdity of declaring that a penalty imposed by law could ho 
uiyust (ivjtutum) in any case, and the still greater absurdity of 
declaring it just m tho case of the party who was in the right, and 

unjust m the case of him who was in tlie wrong. There fa another 
definition m Tcstns — rl.w 13 anoiiier 


lue,r return, otui later the procedure was further 
simplified by bavin" a turf brought from tho place beforehand— 
probably as time advanced there would be no vwy particular in- 
quiry as to where it had been obtained — and deposited a few yards 
lrom the magistrates chair; and, when he ordered the parties to 
firf “a, h£T, d Jl d } ,± *5 brought forward the 


turf aud set it before lin/and HT h V ase ™ k «• ™ 

vimlications upon it. as representing CdAafe tiTZZZ F ? taS ~“? « «H to be done 

The ritual was » follow's. The falser oftoZtC.tw^ olfon Zt tZ ** 1S , 1 . nter P° sed lends support to the 

Ms advcraaiy again affirmed his ownership, but this time wit£ JcreZmZ^tn l\T a . Ume ' rl ' c “ parties to a question of right 
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• The writers who adopt this view are far from being unanimous 
as to details. But there seems to be enough to ronder.it more than 
probable that, at an intermediate stage between the vera solida vis 
of ancient times and the vis civilis el feslucaria which Gcllius and 
Gaius depict, there was a procedure by appeal to tho gods through 
means of oaths of verity sworn by the parties, in tho manner and 
with the consequences that have been indicated. That in time it 
should have dropped out of tho ritual is quite in the order of tilings. 
Its tendency was to become a mere form, imposing no real restraint 
on reckless litigation. Tho restraint was rather in tho dread of 
forfeiture of tho sacramental cattle, sheep, or money that would 
follow a verdict that an oath had been unjust. And it must have 
been felt besides that it was unfair to brand a man ns a false- 
swearer, needing to expiate his oircnco by an oficring to tho gods, 
whoso oath had been perfectly honest. That ho should sillier a 
penalty for his imprudence in not having taken more care to ascertain 
his position, and for thus causing needless aunoyauco to others, 
was reasonable, but did not justify his being dealt 1 with as ono 
who had knowingly outraged tho deity to whom lie had appealed. 
So tlio oath — tho original sacramcntum — disappeared, tho namo 
passing by a natural enough process to the money which had been 
wont to be deposited before the oath was sworn, but which now 
ceased to be an offering in expiation by a false-swearer, and became 
a mere penally of rash litigation ( poena tcmcrc litigantis). 

It may be assumed that in most cases tho iinding of the con- 
tumvirs as to the justness or unjustness of the respective sacraments 
of the parties was the end of the caso, — that it was at once accepted 
and loyally given effect to. Fcstus, however, preserves a law of the 
XII. Tables which, according to Mommsen’s rendering, declared 
that, when it turned out that interim possession had been awarded 
to tho wrong party, it was to bo in tho latter’s power to demand 
the appointment of threo arbiters wlio should ascertain tho value 
of the object of vindication and its fruits, and assess tho damages 
duo for non-restitution at double the amount. Tliis provision 
seems to have been intended to afford the wrongful interim possessor, 
who was not in a position to make specific restitution to his suc- 
cessful opponent, a means of avoiding tho apprehension and im- 
prisonment which were the statutory consequences of failure to im- 
plement a judgment. It is probable that in timo this duplicated 
money payment came to bo regarded ns the satisfaction to which 
the successful party in a vindication was entitled in every case in 
which, no matter for what reason, ho was unablo to obtain tho 
tiling itself and its fruits from their interim possessor ; that con- 
sequently an arbilrhm litis acstimandac, or reference to arbiters 
to assess their value, resulted in every such case ; and that it was 
to assure its payment that the .prretor required tho party to whom 
the interim possession was awarded to givo to his opponent tho 
sureties (pracdcs lilis et vindiciarum) to whom Gains alludes. 

After this explanation of tho procedure in tho sacramontal action 
for vindication of land it is unnecessary to enter into any detail 
of what was done when it was a movable that was being vindicated, 
or when the action was a personal ono for payment of money. Tho 
real action about a movablo was of course simpler than that 
described ; for tho thing was always in pracscntia. As regards per- 
sonal actions, the ordinarily received opinion, which rests, however, 
on slender foundations, is that from the first tho parties mot on 
equal terms ; that, if it was a caso of money debt, tho creditor 
commenced the proceedings with tho averment that the defendant 
owed him the sum in question, — “ I say 'that you ought to pay me 
{dare oporterc) 1000 asses"', that this was met with a denial ; and 
that a sacramental challenge followed on either side. All are agreed 
that tho remit was to a singlo judex after an interval of thirty 
days from the proceedings injure ; that where tho claim was for a 
definite sum tho plaintiff had to establish his caso to tho letter ; 
and that his sacrament was necessarily declared unjust if ho failed 
to provo his claim by a singlo penny. But there is considerable 
diversity of opinion as to whether by this form of process a claim 
of uncertain amount could bo insisted on, — as, for example, for 
damages for breach of a warranty of acrcago of lands sold, or of 
their freedom from bunions. If it could, then probably tlio ques- 
tion raised and dealt with Sacramento was tho abstract one of 
liability, — Was the warranty given, and has it failed ? tho sum duo 
in respect of tho breach being left to be dealt with in a subsequent 
-arbitral process ( arbilrium lilis acstimandac). 

The Legis Actio per Judicis Postulationem } — The defects 
of the Verona MS. have deprived ns of Gaius’s account of 
this legis actio. There is little elsewhere that can with 
any certainty ho said to bear upon it. Tho most import- 
ant is a note in Valerius Probus — T.PB.I.A.V.P.V.D,, 

1 To tlio literature on p. 681, noto 1, add Baron, “Zur leg. act. 
per judicis nrbitrivo postulationem," in tlio Fcsigabc Jiir Avg. Jl r . 
Ileffter, Berlin, 1873, p. 29 sq. ; Husclikc, Multa, fee., p. 394 sq. ; 
Adolf Schmidt, “Ueber die 1. a. per jnd. post," in tho Zdtschr. d. 
Sav. Stift ., voL ii. (1881), IVim. AlthdL, p. 145 sq. j Voigt, XII. Tafcln, 
vol. i, § 61. 


which is generally interpreted — (e, praetor , judicem arbi- 
irumve poslulo uti des. This petition to the magistrate 
— king, consul, praetor — to appoint a judge, arbiter, or 
arbiters (as the case might be) in all probability was part 
of the procedure in the action, and that from which it 
derived its distinctive name. Beyond this all is conjecture, 
alike as to the nature and form of the action and the 
cases to which it was applicable. Gaius says of the legis 
actio sacramento that it was general, and that it was the 
procedure that was to be resorted to where no other was 
prescribed by statute. The extant fragments of the XII. 

Tables contain no such indications as this would lead us 
to expect; there is not a hint in them of an express 
instruction that proceedings in any particular case were to 
be per judicis postulationem. 

Wliilo it is impossible with certainty to trace 'tlie history of this 
procedure to its first beginnings) yet the impression is general that 
it must have originated in tlio regal period. There were three dif- 
ferent positions in which an appeal for aid might he made to a 
court of justice,— (1) wlion it was a question of civil right that had 
to bo decided in terms, directly affirmative or directly negative of 
tlio contention of the raiser of tlio action, and one in which ques- 
tions .of both law and fact were involved ; (2) when it was only a 
question of fact that bad to be ascertained, — tho legal result of tlie 
fact, if established, being known beforehand ; (3) when facts had to 
ho set against fncts, and a result arrived at that in the judgment 
of thoso who had to balance them was fair and reasonable in the cir- 
cumstances. .In the first case, as when the contention was meum. 
esse or dari oporterc (otherwise than under an obligationary nc.vum), 
tlio procedure was sacramento and the vcferenco originally (in all 
probability) to tlio pontiffs, although afterwards to the centumviral 
court or to a judex ; in tlio second, as when the question was— had 
or had not tho defendant assaulted the plaintiff and so incurred 
the invariable statutory penalty, the reference was probably to a 
judex without the intervention of a sacrament ; in the third, as 
when tho matter in hand was the partitioning of an inheritance 
amongst co-lieirs, or the determining whether operations of the de- 
fendant were interfering with tlio natural drainage of the plaintiffs 
land and how tlie mischief wns to be abated, or tlie assessment of 
damages for injur} 1 to property, or of tlio sum sufficient to relievo 
from talion or the statutory penalty of theft, the reference was to an 
arbiter or arbiters. In the procedure sacramento tho pleadings 
opened directly with an averment of right — “I say that this is 
mine," “ I say that the defendant is bound to pay mo so much” ; 
hut in that per judicis arbilrivc postulatio there is reason to surmise 
that they commenced with an averment of fact, followed by tlio 
resulting demand of the plaintiff. Tho details, howover, are qnito 
uncertain, with tho exception that in some arbitria tho plaintiff 
oxprossly threwliimsclf upon the discretion of the arbiters— quantum 
acquius melius csl ob cam remmfhi dari. 

The Legis Actio per Condictionem . — This the youngest Per 
“ action of the law ” was introduced, Gains says, by the di °tion- 
Silian law as a means of recovering a liquid money debt em ‘ 
(certa pecunia ), and afterwards made available by the Cal- 
purnian law for enforcing personal claims (as distinguished 
from real rights) for anything else definite and certain 
( omnis res certa), and in both its forms, therefore, essen- 
tially an action of debt. The date of both enactments is 
matter of controversy, although there is no question that 
tlio Silian was the earlier. Gaius says of it that its pur- 
pose was far from obvious, as there was no difficulty in 
recovering money either by a sacramental action or ono 
per judicis postulationem. He overlooks the fact that 
money due under a nexal contract was recoverable by 
neither of these processes, but by tlie much more summary 
ono of manvs injeciio. By the Pcetilian law of 428 this 
was declared unlawful. Wo are disposed to regard the 
Lex Silia and the now procedure it authorized as a result 
of the change. To have put off a creditor for money lent 
cither with a sacramental action or ono per judicis postula- 
tionem would have been to deprive him of the advantages 
of manus injeetio to a greater extent than was called for. 

So it was provided by tho Silian law that, when a man 
disputed his liability for what was called pecunia certa 
credita , and forced his creditor to litigation, not only was 
tho defendant bound in tlie first; place either to deny his 
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of the alleged debtor. These engagements ( spormo el tre 
nulaiio tertiae partis ) were not allowed m every cas 
which a definit? sum of money was claimed per cond ,c- 
tionem, but only when it was technically pecuma credita. 
In Cicero’s time creditum might arise either from . 
stipulation, or literal contract {expensilatio) ; but the las* 
dated at soonest from the beginning of the i 6th center), 
and stipulation apparently was a result of the Silmn ia 
itself so that the peeimia credita of this enactment can have 
referred only to borrowed money. The same phrase, ac- 
cording to Livy, was employed in the Poetilian law ; it naa 
thereby enacted, he says, that for pecitnia credita the goods, 
not the body of the debtor, ought to be taken in execu- 
tion. Aconnexion, therefore, between the Poetilian law ana 
the abolition of the nexuni on the one hand, and the Suian 
law and the introduction of the legis actio per condidionem 
on the other, can hardly be ignored, and raises more than 
a probability that the latter statute was a consequence of 
the former, and must have been passed immediately or soon 
after the year 428. In the action for a money debt that 
was not technically peeimia credita, and in the action on 
the Calpurnian law, it is probable that the defendant could 
be required to negative the claim under oath ( jusjurandum 
in jure delalum) on pain of being held as confessed ; but 
there was no penalty of a third part on either side. 

Little is known of the procedure 1 in this legis actio, for, in 
consequence of the Joss of a leaf in tlie Verona 3IS., we are with- 
out part of Gains’s account of it It got its distinctive name, ho 
says, from the condidio or requisition made by the plaintiff on the 
defendant, whom he liad brought into court in tho usual way, 
to attend again on the expiry of thirty days to have a judge ap- 
pointed. It was probably only on the reappearance of tho parties, 
and after the defendant had liad time for looking into the facts, 
that the latter could be required to make oath as to his defence of 
non-indebtedness. In the action for pccunia credita it would he 
then also, and after the oath, if demanded, had been given, that 
the sponsio el rcslipulatio tertiae partis were exchanged ; and it is 
probable that, if either party refused on the prsetor's command so to 
oblige himself towards the other, judgment was at once pronounced 
in favour of the latter without any remit to a judex. How the 
issue was adjusted when the sponsion and restipulation were duly 
given we are not informed ; but, judging by analogy from the pro- 
cedure in an action for breach of interdict under the formulaT 
system, and on the broader ground that there must have been 
machinery for a condemnation of the plaintiff on his restipulation 
in the event of his being found in the wrong, it may reasonably he 
concluded that there were in fact three concurrent issues sent to 
the same judex, the first on the main question, the second on the 
defendants sponsion, and the third on tho plaintiff’s rcstipula- 
tion. When a sum of money other than pccunia credita or a thing 
or quantity of things otheT than money was sued for, those sub- 
sidiary issues were unnecessary, as there was neither sponsion nor 
^stipulation. r 

• ^! J BlTon has demonstrated, it was not the usual practice to 
introduce any words explanatory of the ground of indebtedness 
when the action was either for money (other than pccunia credita) 
or for a thing or quantity of things. It might be loan, or bequest, 
or sate, or purchase, or delict, or unjustifiable enrichment, or any 
it would have to be condescended on of 
^ - C the rjR; but in “itial stage before the pnetor 
defendant if?® tEat T* s necess ?ry was the averment that the 
for th^L a - Sura of lnone y or ^ch a thing. It 
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lowed in ordinaiy form. How tho matter was arranged m an action 



OIi “e Calpnrnian to for a ccrta res is not so obvious. What t ho 
plaintiff wanted was specific delivery or damages, and by some tho 
Son is entertained that he formulated hw claim alternatively. 
nY this there is no evidence ; and Gams s statement that under the 
Astern of the legis actioncs condemnation was always m tlie 

the specific thing sued for, leads to the assumption that a 
judgment for the plaintiff, on which specific implement failed, 
mart have been followed by an arbitnum Mu acslimandac for 
assessment of the damages in money, and that execution proceeded 
thereon as if the judgment had been for n sum of money m tho 
first instance. The general opinion, however, is that the judge to 
whom the issue was remitted assessed tlie damages himself and ns 
a matter of coursc.-that the instruction to him was quanh res 
crit, tantam pccuniam coiidcimato. 

The Legis Actio per Manus Inject ionem.- — This action Ter 
of the law” was ordinarily employed as a means of cxecu-mmius 
tion against the body of a judgment-debtor or one who bad 
confessed liability in tlie first stage of a process. But, in 
certain cases in which it was thought proper that a creditor 
should have a more summary remedy than was afforded by 
a sacramental action or one per judicis postulationcm , lie 
was allowed to apprehend his debtor without any ante- 
cedent judgment; and, if the debtor disputed liability, 
the question could be tried only in proceedings at his in- 
stance, or sometimes at that of a third party on his behalf, 
for a stay of execution. It will simplify matters, however, 
to confine our attention to it in tho meantime as a means 
of execution against the body of a judgment-debtor. 

Gaius’s description of it is very general ; for details wo 
are indebted principally to the Koctes Atticae of Aulus 
Gellius, in an account which he gives (put into the month . 
of Sext. Gnedins Africanus, a well-known jurist of about 
the same time ns Gaius, and a contemporary of liis own) of 
the provisions of tlie XII. Tables in reference to it. Afri- 
canus is made to say that according to liis belief ( opinor ) 
the words of the statute were these : — “ For admitted money 
debts and in causes that have been regularly determined 
by judgment (aeris confessi relusque jure judicatis ) tliero 
shall be thirty days’ grace. After that there may bo mantis 
injedio. The apprehending creditor shall then bring liis 
debtor before the magistrate. If lie still fail to satisfy 
the judgment, and no vindex come forward to relieve him, 
his creditor may carry him home and put him in chains. 

He may live at his own cost; if not, liis creditor must 
give him daily a pound of spelt, or more if ho please.” 
Africanus continues narrative : “ There was still room for 
the parties to come to terms ; but, if they did not, tho 
debtor was kept in chains for sixty days. Towards tlie 
end of that time ho was brought before tlie praetor in the 
comitium on three consecutive inarket-days, and the nmount 
of the judgment-debt proclaimed. After the third capita 
poenas dabat — what these words mean will he considered 
in the sequel, — “ or else he was sent across the Tiber to bo 
sold to a foreigner. And this capital penalty, sanctioned 
in the hope of deterring men from unfaithfulness to their 
engagements, was one to be dreaded because of its atrocity 
and of the new terrors with which tlie decemvirs thought 
proper to invest it. For, if it was to more creditors than 
one that the debtor had been adjudged, they might, if they 
pleased, cut up and divide liis body. Here arc the words 


1, Berlin, 1881, §§ 16, 16.° 


i tbe -l lleraku I e on P- 681 > noto 1> may fie added Huschke, Kcxum, 
P- 79 *sr-; 5 toigny, "Das nltroni. Schuldrecht,” in his Verm. 

’ TOl * u ;’, 18j ®> P- 369 *?•> Hoffmann, Die Forcten «. Sana ten, 
nebstAnhang i&cr d. altrSm. Schuldrecht, Vienna, 18GG, p. 64 sq. ; 
r 1 ’ 8 Zcltsehr - /■ Aechtsgeschn, vol viu (1SG8), p. 192 ly, 
ne3 Z m H la contrainti par corps cn droit Horn., Paris, 
,n t,,e Zdtschr.f. Rcchtsgcsch., yc\. xii. (1876), 
392 sn - V^^n v' e /• ditch tsgesch., vol. siii. (1878), p. 

Rerichte d n’ ?***• T fi Tn< Execntionsreclites," in tlie 

xxxiv a882i G««Kreh. d. Wissenscknflen (Phil. -Hist. Cl.), vol. 
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of the statute, — ‘Tertiis nundinis partis secanto. Si plus 
minusve secueruut, se fraude esto.’" 

Such is Gcllius’s account of tho provisions of tlio XII. Tables 
in reference to this legis actio. But it is to be borne in mind that 
bo docs not vouch for its accuracy ; the Tables were already in bis 
time matter of antiquity, and oven the jurists knew nothing of 
them beyond what was still in observance. That he lias repro- 
duced them only partially soems almost beyond question ; for in 
another chapter ho himself quotes a couple of sentences that are to 
all appearance from the same context We have to face, therefore, . 
the extreme probability that tho record is incomplete and the 
possibility besides that it is not literally accurate. There is room 
lor error, consequently, in two directions ; but tho nature and effect 
of the procedure in its main features may bo gathered from the 
texts as they stand with reasonable certainty. 

It was competent only after thirty days from tlio dato of judg- 
ment or confession. It was apprehension of tbo debtor by tho 
creditor himself, — in its first stage, at least, an act of pure self-help. 
The debtor bad at once to bo brought before tbo magistrate, in 
order that his creditor might obtain authority to cany him away 
and provisionally confine him in the domestic lock-up. Such a 
course, however, was avoided either (1) by instant payment or 
other implement of tbo judgment, or (2) by tho intervention of a 
vindex or champion. Tho position taken by tbo hitter was not 
exactly that either of a surety or of an attorney for the judieatus 
demanding a rehearing of the cose : be appeared rattier ns a con- 
trovertor m bis own name of tlio right of the creditor to proceed 
further with liis execution, on the ground that tlio judgment was 
invalid. This necessitated an action between tho vindex and tho 
creditor, in which tlio former was plaintiff, but to which the debtor 
was not a party. If it failed, then the vindex was liablo for double 
the amount of tho originnl debt, as a penalty on him for having 
improperly interfered with the courso of justice j but on payment 
he had rcliof against the original debtor who had been liberated 
through his intervention. Failing a vindex and failing payment, 
the creditor took his debtor home and incarcerated him, dealing 
with him for sixty days in the manner above described. On their 
expiry, without any arrangement, there was a magisterial decree 
(addictio) awarding tlio debtor to lii s creditor. 

AVhat right did this addictio confer upon tho creditor! The 
debtor, says Gollius, 14 capita poenas dnbat,” which lie interprets 
as meaning that his creditor might put him to death, tlic alterna- 
tive being liis sale as a slave beyond the Koman frontier. Accord- 
ing to this view a man sentenced to twenty-five ossa for a petty 
assault, which ho could not pay, might have to suffer death in- 
stead. Manifest theft was considered a greater offence, or at least 
to merit a heavier punishment, than nou-manifest,— slnven- for tbo 
former, a pecuniary penalty for the hitter ; but, if it had been tbo 
case that every judieatus who failed within three months to satisfy 
his creditor might bo put to death, then the non-manifest tliief 
against whom a judgment had been obtained must often in the 
end have suffered a penalty more serious than that which overtook 
llim whose theft had been manifest,— slavery for the gravor offence, 
death for the lighter. Capita poenas dalat, therefore, cannot havo 
meant death. But it is just ns impossible that it can have meant 
slavery. And there is abundant evidence that the addinlns, oven 
after the completion of liis two months of provisional detention, 
was still dc jure free, — that he was not capitc minutus even as 
regarded citizenship or family rights, and that any property lie hnd 
still remained his own. The only other explanation is that “ho 
paid tho penalty witli liis person,” in contradistinction to "liis 
means.” Caput is used in opposition to bona. Under tlio law of 
tho Tables, when the mantis injeelio was at tho instanco of one 
creditor only, tlio extent of tho latter’s right' was to dotain his 
debtor in free bondage, making what use bo could of his services, 
and exercising discipline over him as if ho were a slave. But for 
tlio mistaken notion that a creditor was entitled after tbo expiry 
of tbo tlirco months to put his dobtor to death — of which there is 
not a single instanco on record — it is unlikely that any ono would 
havo thought of imputing to tlio partis sccanto such an inhuman 
meaning as that a plurality of creditors might cut tlic body of thoir 
addiclus in pieces and each take a share. 

The opinion is entertained by many jurists that tho partis seeanto 
of tlio Tables referred not to the body but to the belongings of tlio 
debtor, — that when there were concurrent creditors they shared his 
famttia amongst thorn. There arc two difficulties to faco,— (1) that, 
once a debtor was in the bands of a creditor, oven provisionally, 
mantis injeelio by a second crcditor-wns impossible ; and (2) that 
tlio debtor’s estate did not fall within the power of tho incarcerat- 
ing creditor. Tho first is removed by a suggestion of Voigt’s, that 
tho plurality of creditors Gollius speaks of may havo referred to 
the case of co-lieirs taking proceedings against a debtor of their 
ancestor’s. Tho second disappears on a slight rearrangement of 
tlio words of the Tables as Gcllius records them. 1 Tho result to 

1 I?econ < ffr"' , ti'«i<! are always hazardous. But, on the footing above 
explained, the provision of the Tables may havo been something like 


which it brings us is this : where there was but one creditor con- 
cerned, and the two months of provisional detention expired with- 
out payment, or intervention of a vindex, or compromise of some 
sort, the debtor definitively became liis creditor’s free bondman in 
virtue of tlio magisterial addictio ; but, where co-heirs were con- 
cerned, as bondage and sendee to all of them would have beon 
ineonveniont if not impossible when they were not to continue to 
possess the inheritance in common, the debtor was sent across the 
Tiber and sold as a slave, and the price got for him. divided among 
them. If one or other got more than his fair share, no harm was 
done ■, for the disproportion could eventually he redressed in an 
action of partition (actio familiae crciscimdac). 

The disgraceful cruelties and indignities to which credi- 
tors subjected both their judgment and nexal debtors led 
to many a commotion in the first two centuries of the 
republic. The latter were probably much more numerous 
than the judicati, and, being in great part the victims of 
innocent misfortune, it was the sufferings they endured at 
the hands of relentless creditors that so often roused the 
sympathies and indignation of the populace. But the 
judgment-debtors had suffered along with them; and some 
of the provisions of the Poetilian law of 428 were meant 
to protect them against the needless and unjustifiable 
severity that had characterized their treatment. The 
manus injeelio itself was not abolished, nor the possible 
intervention of a vindex ; neither were the domum duetto 
that followed, and the provisional imprisonment with the 
light chains, authorized by the Tables while it lasted ; nor 
was tho formal addictio of the debtor to his creditor when 
tho sixty days had expired without arrangement. But 
after addiction, if it was for nothing more than civil debt, 
there were to be no more dungeons and stripes, fetters and 
foot-blocks ; the creditor was to treat his debtor and his 
industry ns a source of profit that would in time diminish 
and possibly extinguish his indebtedness, rather than as 
an object upon which he might perpetrate any cruelty by 
way of punishment. Although the edict of P. Rutilius of 
647 U.C. provided a creditor witli machinery for attacking 
the estate of his debtor, he had still the alternative of 
incarceration. This might be avoided under the Julian 
law of cessio by tbe debtor’s making a complete surrender 
of his goods to his creditor ; hut, failing such surrender, 
incarceration continued to bo resorted to even under the 
legislation of Justinian. Latterly, however, it was not by 
manus injectio that the incarceration was effected ; for it 
went out of use with the definitive establishment of the 
formular system of procedure. 

It was as directed against judgment and nexal debtors (see infra, 
p. 603) that mantis injectio was of most importance and cliicfly 
made its mark in history. But there were other cases in which it 
was resorted to under special statutory authority, where a remedy 
seemed advisable more sharp and summary than that by ordinary 
action. In some of these it was spoken of as manus injectio pro 
judicato ( i.c ., as if upon a judgment), in others as simple mantis 
injeelio (maims injectio pitra). In the first the arrestee was not 
allowed to dispute his alleged indebtedness in person ; he could do 
so only through a vindex ; and if no ono intervened for him in that 
character ho was carried off and dealt wjtli by liis arresting creditor 
as if a judgment had been obtained against him. In the second 
ho was not required to find a vindex, but might liimself dispute 
tho vority of tho chargo mado against him, under penalty, however, 
of a duplication of his liability if ho failed in his contention. By a 
Lex Vallia, probably in the latter half of tho 6tli century of the 
city, this mantis injectio pura was substituted for that pro judicato 
in all cases in which tho ground of arrest was neither judgment nor 
depensttm, i.c., payment by a surety or other party on account of 
tho truo debtor, who failed to relievo the former within six months 
thereafter. 

The Legis Actio per Pignoris Capionem." — In the ritual 

this; "Tertiis nundinis addicitor. Capite poenas dato. Si plures 
sunt, trans Tiberim peregre venum danto, partis secanto. Si plus 
minusve secucrunt, se fraude esto” — *' On the third market-day there 
shall he decree of addiction. The addiclus shall then pay the penalty 
with his person. If there he several creditors to whom he is awarded, 
lot them sell him beyond Tiber and divide the price. If any of them 
have got more or less than his fair share, no harm shall result.” 

a To the literature on p. 681, note 1, add Degenkolb, Die Lex Hiero< 
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ugtom aad legislation intervened merely to regulate the 

conditions and mode of exercise rf 
still self-help In mnons cnpio sell -help was likewise 
the dominant idea. * It may be fairly enough desmbcd 
by the single word distress,-^ taking by one man of 
property belonging to another m satisfaction of or in 
security^ for a <£bt due by the latter which he had failed 
to nay. The taking did not proceed upon any judgment, 
nor did it require the warrant of a magistrate; it might 
be resorted to even in the absence of the debtor; but it 
required to be accompanied by certain words of style, 
spoken probably in the presence of witnesses. It was 
only in a few exceptional cases that it was competent, 
in some by force of custom, in others by statute. What 
was the procedure, and what its effects, are far from certain. 
Bering, founding on some expressions of Cicero’s, con- 
jectures that, whether the debt was disputed or not, tho 
distrainer could neither sell nor definitely appropriate bis 
pigmi8 without magisterial authority, — that in every case 
he was bound to institute proceedings in justification of 
his caption, and to take in them the position of plaintiff. 
The idea, is ingenious, and puts the pignoris capio in a 
new and interesting light. It makes it a summary means 
of raising a question of right for whoso judicial arbitra- 
ment no other process of law was open, — with the addi- 
tional advantage that it secured instant satisfaction to 
the raiser of it in the event of the question being deter- 
mined in his favour. If against him, the inevitable result, 
in substance at least, must have been a judgment that he 
had no right to retain his pledge, with probably a finding 
that he was further liable to its owner in the value of it, 
as a punishment for his precipitancy. 1 
Pro- Judicial or Quad-Judicial Procedure outside the Zcgis Action?*. 
cednie —'Whatever may have been the extent of tho field covered by the 
outside actions of the law, they did not altogether exclude other judicial 
Jegis or quasi-judicial agencies. The supreme magistrate every now and 
aefiones. then was called upon to intervene in matters brought under his 
cognizance by petition or complaint, in which his aid was sought 
not so much to protect a vested right of property or claim as to 
maintain public order, or to prevent the occurrence or continu- 
ance of a state of matters that might prove prejudicial to family or 
individual interests. The process was not an action, with its stages 
injure and injudicio, hut an inqniry conducted from first to last 
by the magistrate himself ; and his finding, unless it was a dis- 
missal of the complaint or petition, was embodied in an order 
( deeretm , interdiction ) which it was for him to enforce by such 
means as he thought fit,— jnanu militari or by fine or imprison- 
ment. Borne jurists ore disposed to give a very wide range to tin’s 
magisterial intervention. One of its most koportan t manifestations 
was in connexion with disputes 3hout the occupancy of the public 
domain lands % These did not belong in property to tho occupants, 
so ttiat an action founded on ownership was oat of the qncstion 
™ onl y hat sanctioned by 

Sdi 1 n $V ndee ? ne “ SSat y in the interest of public 
order, that it should he protected against disturbance. In the 

S'" 6 F TT t0 f0r its Niebuhr recognised the 

2".°' “ e possessory interdict uti possidetis-, and, al- 
though opinions differ as to whether protection of the better rtaht 
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deavoored'te chKhrecklM, o{ early system, which en- 

forfeSre of feting V**mcs,-e.g., 
restored property and and ^Pheation of the value of na- 

tion of the StfC S. tje. wwunenta 1 procedure ; dnpiicn- 
ant in an action mZ ladymentwas against the defend- 

Itxnexi- duplication aoiiniTP'w embodied in a fa maitcyiii or 
menus injtctio against a°iudBinent ineffectually in 
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nrevention of a breach of the peace was wlmt primarily infill- 
cedlhe magistrate’s intervention, there ut pretty general accord 
cea Hie b. . . Another illustration of thw magisterial 


enccd _ 

intcmnlion fe to lie found ta'Se .interdiction of a spendthrift, -a 
£ depriving of his power of administration « man who was 
Sdering his family estate and reducing bw children to yamnr; 

nresents itedf ill the removal of a tutor from office on the 
Loind P of ne"]i«enco or maladministration, iiroiight tinder the 
E of the nStrate by any thinl party in what was mil, A 
S«fa/o mwiumoris i and a fourth in the putting of a creditor 
liTwo 3 scss\e!i of the goods of an insolvent debtor, winch must ha ve 
hc^Mmmon ciiongn even before the gcncrnneu.hmptay regnla- 
S of the Rutilian edict. These are to _lm taken merely ni > «. 
runlcs of this magisterial intervention, winch manifested itself in 
my various directions ; and it is easy to m how largely Mich pro- 
cedurc mielit he utilfecl for remedying the grievances of persons 
who, 'from defect of complete legal title, want of statutory authority, 
or otherwise, were not in a position to avail themselves of the 

"actions of the law. " , , 

Jnonc of tho Valerio-lfowfian laws consequent on the second 
secession of the plebeians there was mention of ten judges G«d«r.» 
dteemriri), whoso persons were declared os inviolable as time of 
the tribunes of the people and the plclieiau i n-dile* These were a 



are without details a. . , . 

the questions that fell under its eogmratree, the forms or pro, ess 
employed, the law administered by it, and the effect of its judg- 
mental It is not much referred to by the hid Mins; and its 
decadence lias been attribute:; to the fact that the Jss /forinnm 
or iGS made tho nundime lawful court days [tUrs fnilt), and so 
made it possible for the country folks coming to -the city to market, 
to carry on tlicir processes before the [ureter. 

As nil in n manner exercising judicial or qn.ni-jiifliei.il functions 
must also be mentioned the pontiffs, the consuls, and afterwards 
the censors as magislri martini, tho chiefs of the e files within tho 
gentile corporations, and heads of families within tluir hoorelmhk 
While it may he the fart that with the enact men. 1 of the XII. 
Tables tho jurisdiction of the pontiffs 1 was materially narrowed, 
it certainly did not disappear,— witness the fiiucitis rose in which 
Cicero made before them the oration of which iic was so proud, 
Pro clomo sun. The action of the ronsnls and afterwards of the 
censors ns guardians of public morals, uml the social and political 
disqualifications and pecuniar}- penalties with which they visited 
persons who had been guilty of perjury or pro's perfidy, did not 
a little to foster fidelity to engagements." Through the same np’iicv 
tlus exercise of a variety of rights whose abuse could not lie made 
matter or notion— the husband's power over his wife, the father's 
over his children— was controlled and kept within Isnmds. U 
was not on light grounds, indeed, tint the majesty of the pater- 
familias within tho household could he called in nnrstion ; it was 
only wlicn Jic forgot that in the exererse of serious discipline within 
his family lie was bound to net judicially. I'or he also was n judge 
—judtx domrslicus, as ho is often called, though in all cases of 
gravity ho was required to invoke the advice of his kinsfolk in a 
family council. On him hv the duty of controlling liis family ; 
if lip failed to do so he was ldmsclf in" danger of censorial animad- 
version, That his poor also, if he were a patrician, had some super- 
vision and power of calling him to account is extremely probable ; 
every corporation lmd it more or less over its members ; "hut neither 
historians nor jurists give ns any definite information. 

Tloire/i/vn m, I « f — ■■ ! k 1 1 . 



rccuperatio 

process, modelled to some extent upon, and deriving some of its 
technical terms from, tlic fetial elnrigalio. The action was always 
raised in the forum contractus. The magistrate ordinarily presiding 
there heard what parties had to ray in plaint ntid defence, and then 
put m simple shape the points of fact arising on them, authorizing 
“te recuperators to whom the matter was remitted to find for 
plaintiff or defendant according to circumstances. The recuperators 
Woro sometimes three, sometimes five, sometimes still more numer- 
ous, hut always in odd number ; whether the nationality of bofli 
parties required to he represented we are not told. Expedition 
being m most cases a matter of importance, recuperators were re- 
quired to give judgment within ten iIovr, JFow execution pro- 
ccedcd upon it, if it w ere for the plainliffj does not clearly appear; 

• See Uifilmann, Jus panlificftm tfrr Jl/imcr, Roan, 1S!1/ ; Cauret, 
j pontifical chts les nuci'ena llomnins, Caen, I860 ; Bonche- 
keclerq, las ponlifes de Tone, Pome, Baris, 1871 ! Jtarquardt, Ham, 
SlantsvcncaU,, vol. iii. p. 2S0 s?. 

a,,. GoHman . Jtomunor. jud. rcciipcmlom, Berlin, 1S.T5 ; Carl 
Brunswick. 1«RT ; Kiischke (rev. Soli), 
’• (1S3T), pp. SOS-PII ; Voigt, Jus 
218^230 ' ® -S-32; Kariovra, Jlom. CMlpmesj, pp. 
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Voigt, founding on a few words in Festns, concludes it must have 
boon by something like pignoris eapio. This rccuperatory pro- 
cedure in time came to bo resorted to in somo cases even whore 
both parties wore citizens. There are numerous instances of it in 
Cicero ; and it is remarkable that in most of tho praetorian actions 
ex delicto the remit was not to a judex but to recuperators. The 
explanation may bo in the comparative snmmnriness of the remedy. 

IIT. Development of the Substantive Institutions 
of the Law. 

The Citizen and his “ Caput. 1 ’ — The early law of Dome 
was essentially personal, not territorial. A man enjoyed 
the benefit of its institutions and of its protection, not 
because he happened to be within Roman territory, but 
because he was a citizen, — one of those by whom and for 
whom its law was established. The theory of tho early 
jus gentium was that a man sojourning within tho bounds 
of a foreign state was at tho mercy of the latter and its 
citizens, that ho himself might ho dealt with as a slave, 
and all that belonged to him appropriated by tho first 
comer ; for ho was outside the pale of the law. Without 
somo sort of allianco with Romo a stranger had no right 
to claim protection against maltreatment of his person or 
attempt to deprive him of Ins property; and even then, 
unless ho belonged to a state entitled by treaty to tbo in- 
ternational judicial remedy of recuperatio, it was by an 
appeal to tbo good offices of tbe supremo magistrate, or 
through tho intervention of a citizen to whom he was 
allied by tho (frequently hereditary) bond of kospitivm, 
and not by means of any action of the jus civile set in 
motion by himself. A non-citizen — originally host is, and 
afterwards usually called peregrinns 1 — in time came to bo 
regarded as entitled to all the rights tho jus gentium, re- 
cognized as belonging to a freeman, and to tnko part as 
freely as a Roman in any transaction of tho jus gentium ; 
hut that was not until Rome, through contact with other 
nations and the growth of trade and commerce, had found 
it necessary to modify her jurisprndenco by the adoption 
of many new institutions of a moro liberal and less ex- 
clusive character than those of tho jus civile. 

A citizen’s civil personality was technically his caput. 
The extent of it depended on liis family status, It was 
only among citizens that the supremacy of the qmterfamilias 
and the subjection of those in manu , potestate, or mancipio 
were recognized, — only among them therefore that the posi- 
tion of an individual in tho family was of moment. While 
in public life a man’s supremacy or subjection in tho 
family was immaterial, in private life it was tho pater- 
familias alono who enjoyed full jural capacity. Those 
subject to him had a moro limited personality; and, so 
far os capacity to take part in transactions of tho jus civile 
was concerned, it was not inherent in them but derived 
from their paterfamilias : they were tho agents of his 
will, representatives of his persona in every act* wheroby 
a right was acquired by them for the family to which 
they belonged. 

"Whenever a citizen either ceased altogether to be a mem- 
ber of a Roman family or passed from one family into an- 
other, there was technically capitis minutio or demimitio, ex- 
cept in the cases of fitiifamilias and fdiaefamilias becoming 
flamens or vestals ; for, though they changed their family, 


1 Neither "alien” nor "foreigner" is an adequate rendering of 
peregrinus. For pmgrini included not only citizens of other states 
or colonics, independent or dependent, hut also ivSKiSes , — mon who 
could not call themselves citizens (elves) at ail, ns, for examples, tlio 
dcditicii whom Romo had vanquished and whose civic organization 

she had destroyed, offenders sent into banishment, &c. ; and until 
Carn calk's general grant of tho franchise tho greater proportion of her 
provincial subjects were also spoken of ns peregrins. This, though 
linguistically objectionable, is a safer word than "non-citizen" ; for 
the latter would include the Junian Latins of the early empire, who, 
though not citizens, yet were not reckoned ns peregrini . 
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yet it was by passing from a human into a divine one. 
When a citizen forfeited his freedom, his capitis deminutio 
was said to be maxima ; he lost all capacity, whether under 
thejws civile or the jus gentium. When, retaining freedom, 
he went into exile or joined a Latin colony, or otherwise 
became a peregrin, the diminution of his capacity was only 
media or minor ; it was his rights and privileges under 
the jus civile that alone were affected. When both free- 
dom and citizenship remained, and no more occurred than 
the severance of his connexion with a particular family 
(familiae mutatio ), tho diminution was said to be minima. 
Very simple illustrations present themselves in the case of 
a paterfamilias becoming fKusfamilias by adrogation, or a 
materfamilias passing into the hand of a husband by con- 
futation or coemption ; in both cases he or she who had 
been sui juris thereby became alieni juris. This was descent 
in the family scale. It almost appears as if some of the 
later Roman jurists assumed, as do many moderns, that 
such descent or degradation was essential to the idea of 
minutio capitis ; for Paul accounts for its presence in the 
case of emancipation — which converted a filivsfamilias into 
a paterfamilias , and thus manifestly improved his status — 
by the observation that in the process of release from his 
father’s poteslas a child had to pass, for however brief a 
period, through a condition of quasi-slavery ( mancipium ). 
But in reality degradation had nothing to do with it. It 
was immaterial whether tho change was from a higher 
family position to a lower, or from a lower to a higher , 2 
or to the same position in the new family that had been 
held in the old, — as when a filivsfamilias was transferred 
by his father into the potestas of an adopter, or when the 
filiifamilias of a person giving himself in adrogation passed 
with him into tho potestas of the adrogator : in every case 
there was capitis minutio. It was not the change of family 
position that caused it, but the change of family itself, — • 
the change from ono family to another. Tho civil per- 
sonality of Titius while a filivsfamilias in tho potestas of 
Sempronius, — tho expectancy of succession, the agnatic 
relationships, the derivative capacity for being a party 
to a mancipation or a sponsio that resulted from the rela- 
tionship, — all came to an end through the severance of 
tho family tic. He might acquire a new and independent 
capacity on becoming sui juris by emancipation, or a new 
derivative capacity on passing into the potestas of Mrovius 
by adoption; but bis old personality quoad civilia was 
extinguished. This is what some of the jurists mean when 
they say that capitis demimitio was civil death. 

Tho most important consequence of minima capitis de- 
minvlio was that it not only extinguished patria potestas 
where it existed, but severed tbe bond of agnation between 
the capite minutus and all those who had previously been 
related to him as agnates. There was no longer any right 
of succession between them off intestacy ; tbeir reciprocal 
prospective rights of tutory were defeated, and the minutio 
of either tutor or ward put an end to a subsisting guardian^ 
ship, assuming always that it was a tutela legiiima or agnatic 
cura furiosi. Very remarkable, yet quite logical, was tbe 
doctrine that tho minutio extinguished the claims of credi- 
tors of the minutus ; their debtor, the person with whom 
they had contracted, was civilly dead, and dead without 
an heir, and therefore there was no one against whom an 
action of the jus civile could bo directed in order to enforce 
payment. But equity eventually provided a remedy, by 
giving tbo creditors a praetorian action in which the minutio 
was hold as rescinded, and which the new paterfamilias was 
bound to defend on pain of having to give up all the estate 

9 Cl ii Wren wlio became sui juris hy their parent’s death did not 
change their family ; the change was not in them, but in tho disappear- 
ance* of the family head ; therefore they were not regarded as capite 
minuti. - - k 
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St S ^fSSioTanVplS coemption. These 
untouched But it seems to have become a 
Jrartte with some of the plebeians to tie the mnxnage 
bond rather loosely in the first instance,— possibly (as 
became quite general at a later period) in consequence of 
objection by the women to renounce their independence 
and richt to retain their own property and earnings, 
more probably because taking a woman to be merely the 
mother of their children ( matnmonuim ) had been forced 
upon them before coemption had been introduced as n 
means of making her a lawful wife, and so they had become 
in a manner habituated to it. But there seems also to have 
I)een an idea that, as a mail might acquire the ownership 
of a thing to which his legal title was defective by pro- 
longed possession of it, so he might acquire mams, with 
nil its consequences, over the woman with whom ho had 
thus informally united himself by prolonged cohabitation 
with her as his wife. This had become customary law. 
The Tables accepted it ,* all that was needed was to define 
the conditions under which manus should be held to have 
been superinduced, and the wife converted from a doubtful 
•uxor into a lawful materfamilias. Hence the provision 
that, if a woman, married neither by confarreation nor 
coemption, desired to retain her independence, she must 
periodically absent herself for three nights from heT hus- 
band’s house (trinoctialis imirpatio ), — twelve months’ un- 
interrupted cohabitation being required to give him that 
power over her which would have been created instantly 
had the marriage been accompanied by either of the 
recognized solemnities. 

Amongst the fragments of the Tables so industriously collected 
there is none that refers to a wife’s marriage portion (rfos) ; hut it 
is hardly conceivable that it was as yet unknown. Justinian says 
that in ancient times it was regarded as a donation to the husband 
with his wire, rather than as a separate estate that was to be used 
by him while the marriage lasted but to revert to her or her repre- 
sentatives on its dissolution. And it is easy to see that, where 
there was mama, the wife becoming a member of her husband's 
family and everything of hers becoming his, such must originally 
have been its character. But even then, when a man gave his 
daughter {filiafamilins )— who could have nothing of her own— in 
marriage, and promised lier husband a portion with her, there 
mnst have been some process of Jaw for compelling him to pay it ; 
and \ oigt’s conjecture that an actio dietae dotis was employed for 
the purpose has rnneh in its favour. As regards divorce, Cicero 
alludes vaguely to a provision in the Tables about a man depriving 
nu wife of the lmnse-teys and turning her out of doors, with some 
snch words as ‘take what is thine and get thee gone. " This can. 
not have applied to confarreate marriages, whieli could he dissolved 
only by the religious ceremony of diffarreation. And even as regards 
other marriages the statement of the historians is that divorces 

S nntaSi &r U l Cn m ' tl! thc 6th cent «i7 ° f t5 <e city, and 
that, until the same date, any man who turned his wife awar 
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ditional testamentary gift of freedom (statu liber), the other with 
nozal surrender (name deditio). The provision about uoxal sur- 
render in all probability was not limited to n slave ; it was to the 
effect that if a member of a man’s family (Jnviiltans, t.c., a son or 
a daughter in potestate or a- slave) committed a theft from or did 
mischief to property belonging to a third party, or a domestic 
animal belonging to one man did harm to another, the father of 
the delinquent child, or thc owner of tlw slave or animal, should 
either snnender him or it to the person injured or make reparation 
in damn-res. In course of time the surrender came to bo regarded 
as a moans or avoiding the primary obligation of making reparation. 

But comparative jurisprudence recognizes in the enactment of the 
Tables a modified survival of thc ancient right of nil injured party 
to bare the delinquent corpus,— man, beast, or thing,— given up to 
him to wreak his revenge upon it privately, the modification con- 
sisting in thc alternative of reparation offered to thc owner. This 
noxal surrender, failing reparation, had gone out of uso in the case , 
of daughters in potestate before the time of Gaius, nnd in the case 
of sons before that of Justinian ; but thc law remained unchanged 
so far as slaves and domestic animals were concerned even in that 
emperor's legislation. 

Guardianship and the Introduction of thc Order of Agnates: Gentile 
— So long as Rome was patricinn the gens charged itself guard- 
wiih the guardianship of a clansman’s orphaned pupil ka»hij>. 
children and his widow and unmarried daughters above 
pupilarity after his decease (tut da), ns well ns with that of 
male members of his family who were sui juris, but above 
the age of pupilarity, when they chanced to bo lunatic, im- 
becile, prodigal, or helplessly infirm (eura, curatio, curatela). 

That was on the supposition, as regarded children, widow, 
and unmarried daughters above pupilarity, that no testa- 
mentary appointment of tutors by tlieir deceased parent 
had displaced the gens, though whether testamentary nomi- 
nations were then held competent it is impossible to say. 

The gens in council, in nil probability, appointed one of 
its members to act os tutor or curator as the case might 
be, itself prescribed his duties, and itself called him to ac- 
count for any failure in his administration. 

But, as this gentile tutory could not be extended to the 
plebeians, among whom some law of guardianship was as 
much required as among their fellow-citizens of the higher 
order, the decemvirs found it expedient to devise n new 
one of universal application. The Tables contained no 
express authority for testamentary nomination of tutors 
to the widow of the testator, or to his pupil children and 
grown-up unmarried daughters; but such appointment, if 
unknown previously, was soon held to be justified by a 
liberal interpretation of the very inclusive provision, “uti 
legassit suae rei, ita jus csto.” In the absence of testa- 
mentary appointment the nearest male agnates of lawful 
age were to be tutors. This tutory of agnates was an in- 
vention of the decemvirs, just as was the agnates’ right of 
succession on intestacy. The plebeians bad no gentes,- at 
east until a much later period ; so, to make the law equal 
tor all, it was necessary to introduce a new order of ' heirs 
and tutors. “Tutores ... ex lego XII. Tnbularum in- Guard- 
f 5 TTi C ^ Ur ‘ ' ’ a g" ati ” 18 ver y notable language ianshij* 
, his words are very similar in speaking of , 
of their right of succession ; for, while he says of testament- ° en “ e ’ 
ary inheritances no more than that they were confirmed by 

e I. Tables, he explains that the legitimae herediiaics 
or agnates and patrons we re derived from them . 1 The ' 

Duoderim 5 ' heroditntis jus . . . « lege 

u descendit. This derivation of agnatic inherit- 
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phrases legitima cognatio, legitima hereditas, legilimi heredes, 
tutela legitima, tutorcs legitimi themselves proclaim the 
origin of agnation, agnatic inheritance, and agnatic tutor}' ; 
for, though the word legitimus might be applied to any in- 
stitution based on statute, yet in the ordinary case it indi- 
cated one introduced by the XII. Tables, the law of laws. 

A man’s agnates were those of his kinsmen who were 
subject to the same patria potestas as himself, or would 
have been had the common ancestor been still alive. A 
man’s sons and daughters in poteslaic, therefore, whether 
the relationship was by birth or adoption, and his wife in 
maim (being jiliac loco) were each other’s agnates. But a 
wife not in manu was not their agnate ; nor were children 
who had been emancipated or otherwise capite mimtti the 
agnates of cither their brothers and sisters or their mother 
in manu. A man was an agnate of his brother’s children, 
assuming always that there had been no capitis deminvtio 
on either side ; but he was not an agnate of his sister’s 
children, for they were not ejusdem familiae : they were 
agnates of their father’s family, not of their mother’s. In 
like manner, and again assuming the absence of mimttio 
capitis, the children of brothers were each other’s agnates, 
but not the children of a brother and a sister or of two 
sisters. Brothers and sisters were agnates of the second 
degree; 1 a man and his brother’s children were of the third, 
the children of two brothers ( consobrinx ) of the fourth, 
and so on, — it being a condition, however, that the kinship 
should always result either from lawful marriage or from 
adoption in one or other of its forms. 

"When, therefore, a innu died leaving pupil male descendants or 
unmarried female descendants wlio by liis death becamo sui juris, 
they got their brothers of lawful age as their tntors ; if lie was sur- 
vived by his wife, and she had been in manu, her sons, or it might 
he stepsons, acted for her in the same capacity ; in either case they 
took office as the nearest qualified male agnates. If the widow had 
no sons or stepsons of full sot, and the children consequently no 
brothers, the tutory devolved on the agnates next in order, — i.e., 
the brothers germane and consangnincan of the deceased husband 
nnd father ; for they were agnates of the third degree. And so 
with agnates of the fourth and remoter degrees. Failing agnates 
who could demonstrate their propinquity, the tutory probably 
passed to the yens when the ward happened to belong to one. This 
is nowhere expressly stated ; but Cicero gives wlmt he represents 
to be an enactment of the Tables, making the fellow-gentiles of a 
lunatic liis guardians on failure of agnates ; and analogy seems to 
justify the extension of the same rule to the case of sano pupil 
and female wards. 

The curatory of minors above pupilarity was of much 
later date than the Tables. The only curatories they 
sanctioned were those of lunatics and spendthrifts. A 
lunatic ( furiosus ) was committed to the care of his agnates, 
and, failing them, of his fellow-gentiles ; and a few words 
in Festus seem to suggest that arrangements had to be 
made by them for his safe custody. 

Owner- Mancipation and the Law of Property. — In the early law 

ship in there was no technical word for ownership of things ; it 
dpi* ami* was an ^ emen * of the house-father’s mantis. In time, 
res nee although it is impossible to say when, the word dominium 
maucipi. came into use ; but, so far as can be discovered, it did not 
occur in the XII. Tables, and must have been of later 
iritroduction. In those days, when a man asserted owner- 
ship of a thing, he was content to say, “It is mine,” or, 
“ It is mine according to the law of the Quirites.” The 
distinction was this, that, while the first was sufficient to 
entitle a man de facto holding a thing as his own to pro- 
tection against a thief or any one attempting forcibly to 
auce from the XII. Tables was specially noticed by Dan* in his 
Gcsch. d. rum. Jtcdits, 2d ed., Leipsie, 1871-73, vol. ii. p. 95, but 
is generally ignored. 

1 To determine the degree of propinquity between two persons it 
was necessary to count the generations upwards from the first to the 
common ancestor and downwards from him to the second. Couse- 
. quentlv brothers were related in the second degree, uncle and nephew 
in the' third, first cousins in the fourth, and so on; “tot gradus quot 
gencrationes." 


dispossess him, tbe second was necessary when he appealed 
to a court of law to declare the legality of liis title and 
his right to oust an individual withholding the possession 
neither theftuously nor by force. It is said by some jurists 
of eminence that under the law of the Tables wbat after- 
wards came to be called “dominium ex jure Quiritium” was 
competent only in the case of res mancipi, — of a man’s 
house and farm, and the slaves and animals with which ho 
worked them. But the usucapion (or acquisition by pro- 
longed possession) which they confirmed and regulated 
undoubtedly conferred quiritarian right ; and, as it applied 
to all things ownable without exception, it seems impossible 
to maintain that res nec mancipi could not then be held in 
quiritarian ownership as fully as res mancipi. 

The modes in which these two classes of things might 
be acquired in property were very various. But there 
was this important difference, — that, while a natural 
mode of acquisition sufficed in the case of res nec mancipi , 
some civil one was necessary for the derivative acquisition, 
at all events, of res mancipi. The most important were 
mancipation, surrender in court, usucapion, and bequest 
as singular modes, and inheritance, in manvm conventio, 
adrogation, and purchase of a confiscated estate as univer- 
sal modes. All these, with the exception of mancipation, 
applied equally to res nec mancipi. But the commonest 
of all the modes of transferring things of the latter class 
was simple tradition. If the transfer was by the owner, 
with the intention of passing the property, then the simple 
delivery of possession was enough, unless it was in virtue 
of a sale ; in such a case, and because a vendor lmd as 
yet no action for the price, the Tables provided that the 
ownership should remain with' him, notwithstanding the 
change of possession, until the price was paid or security 
given for it. 

Tho origin of the distinction between mnncipablo nnd non-man- 5 
cipable things, and of the form of conveyance by mancipation J‘ 
applicable to the first, has beon explained in connexion with tho 
reforms of Servius Tullius (supra, p. 676). 1 As lie introduced it, 
mancipation (then called mancipium ) was not the imaginary sale 
that Gaius speaks of, but as real a sale as could well be conceived, 
•—the weighing in scales, held by an official, of the raw metal that 
was to he the consideration for the transfer of a its mancipi, and 
the handing of it by tho transferee to the transferrer, with the de- 
claration that thereby and therewith the thing in question became 
his in quiritary right, — nnd all this in words of style, and in tho 
presence of certain witnesses who represented the people, and thus 
fortified the conveyance with a public sanction. As already shown, 
there is some reason to believe that, when large quantities of metal 
had to be weighed, tho practico crept in of having this done before 
tho witnesses had assembled ; and in the formal act only a single 
pound was weighed as representing the whole amount. This paved 
tho way for tho greater change that resulted from the introduction 
by the decemvirs of coined money. From that moment weighing 
became unnecessary. The price was counted out before the cere- 
mony, nnd sometimes left to be done afterwards ; nnd, though, in 
that spirit of conservatism that was so marked in the adhesion to 
time-honoured forms after their raison d'etre was gone, the scale- 
bearer and the scales wero still retained ns indispensable elements 
of tile mancipation, yet the scales were simply touched by the pur- 
chaser with a singlo coin, in order that he might be able to recite 
the old formula — “I say that this slave is mine in quiritary right, 
and that by purchase (for such and such a price 1) with these scales 
and this bit of copper." And that one coin, says Gaius, was then 
handed by the transferee to the transferrer, os if it were in fact tlie 
price of the purchase (quasi prelii loco). Tims transformed, the 
mancipation was undoubtedly an imaginary sale ; for the real price 
might have been paid weeks or months before, or might not be paid 
until weeks or months afterwards. The mancipation had become 
nothing more than a conveyance, anil in this form it continued 
down to the end of the 3d centmy of the empire to be tlie appro- 
priate mode of transfer of a res mancipi, or at least of conferring on 
the transferee of such a thing a complete legal title (dominium ex 
jure Quiritium). After that, however,, it seems gradually to have 
gone into disuse, being inapplicable to lands out of Italy that did 

1 Literature Lcist, Mancipation und Eigenthvmslr adit ion, Jena, 
1865 ; Ihcring, Grist d. rOm. Reehts, vol. ii. § 46 ; Bechmann, 
GrschicJite d. Kavfs im rum. Jlecht, Erlangen, 1876, pp. <7*299; 
Voigt, XII. Tafdn, vol. i. § 22, voL ii §§ 84-88. 
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linin') ; but boiv they were dealt with when the debtor 
made default is by no means clear. 

Forms of Changes in ( he Law of Succession. — The two forms of 
te«ta- testament of the regal period (supra, p. G74) still remained 
mcn ' in use in the early republic; but in course of time they 
were displaced by the general adoption of that executed 
with the copper and the scales { testamcnlum per acs el 
Hiram). It seems to 1« the general opinion that it was 
to the first two that the words applied which stood in the 
forefront of the provisions of the XII. Tables about in- 
heritance, — “ uti legassit suae rei, ita jus esto.” Whether 
resort was to the comitia or to the army, the testator's 
own will in the matter was henceforth to be supreme. 
There was to be no more reference to the pontiffs as to the 
expediency of the testament in view of the interests of 
the family sacra and of creditors of the testator's ; from 
legislators, sanctioning a departure from the ordinary rules 
of succession, the assembled Quiritcs became merely wit- 
nesses, — recipients of the oral declaration of the testator's 
will in regard to his inheritance. 

Testa- The testament with the copper nnd the scales is depicted 
ment per ],y (tains as a written instrument. But ho presents it in 
lihrarn v, ' a<i apparently the third stage of its history. Its 

probable origin has been explained in describing the result 
of the Servian reforms upon the private law. It was then 
not a testament hut only a makeshift for one. A plebeian 
was not qualified in the regal period to make a testament 
in the comitia; so, instead, he transferred his estate to 
n friend on whom he could rely with instructions how 
to distribute it on his death. The transferee was called 
familine emplor , because the conveyance was in form a 
mancipation for a nominal price. 

It is not at all unlikely that the Ratin' device may occasionally 
have been reported to by a jntrieian who had neglected to tnake n 
regular testament, and wn> win'd with mortal illness before he had 
an opportunity of appealing to the caries. But sueh a disjtosition 
was not a testament, and tiny not have Ihvii w called. A testa- 
ment was th“ nomination of n p’r*m as the testator’s heir,— some, 
times the substitution of an individual of the testator's choice for 
the heir (Mgncd to him hv law, sometimes the acceptance of the 
latter hut in the diameter of testamentary heir, j o that the testator 
might l*o aide to impose ii[>on him what burdens lie p1en«d as the 
tacit condition of heir-drip. It made the person instituted ns fully 
the representative of the testator after Iris death ns his heir-at-law 
would have been had he died intestate. The mortis causa manci- 
pation that opened the way for the testament per aas rl lihrarn 
conferred upon the familine emplor no Mteh character. Gains nays 
that lie stood in place of an heir (h eredis lo'o), inasmuch as lie had 
sueh of an heir’s rights nnd duties as the familiar vnditar had it 
in Iris power to confer and impose ; hut the transaction avns but n 
conveyance of estate, with a limitation of the rigid of the grantee. 
It has been argued that, as the law did not rcrognire conditional 
mancipation, the conveyance must have operated ns a complete and 
immediate divestiture of the grantee. But this does not follow. 
For It was quite competent for a man, in transferring property liy 
mancipation, to reserve to himself a life interest ; and apparently 
it was equally competent for him to po,t pone delivery of possesion, 
without infringing the rule that the mancipation itself rould not 
be ex eerto tempore. So far ns one ran f-ce, therefore, there avns 
nothing to prevent the grantee of the conveyance (or quasi-testator) 
bargaining that he was to retain the possession till his death ; and, 
as the famitia was an aggregate of estate {unirrrsUns rrnnn) which 
retained its identity notwithstanding any change in its component 
elements, he must in such case have been ns free to operate on it 
while lie survived as if he had never conveyed it by mancipation. 

Cicero incidentally remarks — what indeed tho nature 
of the business of itself very distinctly suggests — that the 
true testament with the copper and the scales had its sta- 
tutory warrant, not in the vti legassit suae rei of the XIT. 
Tables, but in the provision contained in the words, — “cum 
nexiun faciet mancipiumquc, uti lingua nuncupassit, ita jus 
’ esto.” Reflexion on the import and comprehensiveness of 
these words led the interpreters to the conclusion that 
there was nothing in them 1o prevent the direct institution 
of an heir in the course of llic verba nvncupnla engrafted on 
a mancipation. From the moment this view was adopted 
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and put in practice the familine viancipatio ceased to be a 
transfer of the testator’s estate to the familioe emplor; 
the latter’s purchase was now for form’s sake only, though 
still an indispensable form, since it was it alone that, 
according to the letter of the statute, imparted efficacy to 
the mmeupatio. But it was the nuncupalio — the oral de- 
claration addressed to the witnesses — that really contained 
the testamentary disposition, i.e., the institution of an heir, 
with such other provisions as the testator thought fit to em- 
body in it. This was the second stage in the history of the 
testament per acs el libram. The third was marked by the 
introduction of tablets in which the testamentary provisions 
were set out in writing, nnd which the testator displayed 
to the witnesses, folded and tied up in the usual manner, 
declaring that they contained ilie record of his last will. 

Gains narrates the words spoken by the familine emplor and 
addressed to the testator as follows: — ‘‘Your estate and belongings 
{ familia pceuniaqur lua), lie they mine by purchase with this bit 
of copper and these copper scales, subject to your instructions, but 
in my keeping, that so yon may lawfully make your testament ae- 
enrdingfo the statute (quo tit jure tostamenfum farcrejxtssis secundum 
legem publieam)." The meaning of the words “ in iny keeping [endo 
ntModclnm meant) ” is not quite obvious ; they may have been rem- 
nants of an older style, or may be due to a clerical error of tlic 
writer of the Verona MS. Certain it is that they no more imported 
a i cal custody than a real property in the familioe emplor ; lor tho 
testator remained so entirely master of his estate that the very next 
day if lit ple.ared he might mancipntc it anew to a different pur- 
chaser, and nuncupate fresh testamentary writings. The nuncupa- 
tion was in theie terms : “As is written in these tablets so do I 
give, :o do I legate, so do I declare my will ; therefore, Quiritcs, 
grant me your testimony” ; and, adds Gaius, “whatever the testa- 
tor had i et down in detail in his testamentary tablets lie was regarded 
as declaring and confirming by this general statement” To the 
appeal of the testator the witnesses responded by giving their 
testimony in words which unfortunately arc not preserved ; and 
then the testament wns scaled by testator, officials-, and witnesses, 
the seals being outside according to tlic early fashion. 

Although this testament with the copper nnd the scales was justi- 
fied in the first instance by the provision of the XII. Tables as to 
the c-flcct of nuncupative words annexed to a mancipation, yet in 
conre of time it eamc to lw subordinated to that other one which 
dealt directly with testamentary dispositions, — vli legnssit suae rei, 

Ha jut c'/e. Upon the words uti legassit the widest possible meaning 
was put by the interpreters : not only wns a testator held entitled 
on the strength of them to appoint tutors to wife and children, to 
enfranchise slaves, and make lx-quests to legatees, hut ho might 
even disinherit his proper heir (shim heres) in favour of a stranger, 

{<> long as he did so in express terms. Institution of a stranger 
without mention of tlic proper lieir, however, was fatal, at least if 
the latter was a son ; for without express disherison (exheredalio) 
his fat her could not deprive him of the interest he had in the family 
properly as in a manner one of its joint owners. It can hardly lie 
supposed that disherison was rontcmplntcd by the compilers of tho 
Tables : it wns foreign to the traditional conception of the family 
nnd the family estate. But it was a right whoso concession could 
not he resisted when claimed ns embraced in the uti legassit, although 
generally discountenanced, and as far as possible restrained by tho 
strictness of the rules imposed on its exercise. 

In the absence of a testament, or on its failure from lutes' 
any cause, the succession opened to the heirs ab intestato. ™ cces - 
So notoriously were tho sui heretics entitled to the first S,0D ' 
place— and that not so much in the character of heirs ns 
of persons now entering upon the active exercise of rights 
hitherto existing, though in a manner dormant — that tho 
compilers of the XII. Tables thought it superfluous ex- 
pressly to declare it. "If a man die intestate, leaving no 
situs heres, his nearest agnate shall have his estate. If the 
agnate also fail, his gentiles shall have it.” It has been 
pointed out, in dealing with the tutory of agnates, that 
the notion of agnation, as a bond distinct from that which 
connected the gentile members of a clan, was due to the de- 
cemvirs. They had to devise a law of intestate tutory and 
succession suitable alike to the patricians who had gentes 
and to tho plebeians who had none. To put the latter in 
exactly the same position as the former, was beyond their 
power ; for the fact had to be faced that the plebeians had 
no gentile institutions, and to create them was impossible. 
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Tie difficulty was overcome by accepting the principle of 
agnation upon which the patrician gens was constructor . 
and establishing an agnatic circle of kinsmen within the 
sixth degree, to which the gens as a corporation should be 
postponed in the case of the patricians, and which should 
come in place of it in the case of the plebeians. It was 
not perfect equ aliza tion, but the nearest approach to it that 
the circumstances permitted. The difference was that, 
when the agnates of a plebeian intestate failed, his inherit- 
ance was vacant, whereas, on failure of those of a patrician, 
there was devolution to his gens in its collective capacity. 
And this devolution was rendered all the more frequent by 
two “interpretations” put upon the statute, — (I) that, if 
the nearest agnates in existence declined the succession, 
those next in degree were not allowed to take it; and (2) 
that no female agnate could take it except a sister of the 
deceased intestate. The division among two or more 
agnates was always per capita , not per stirpes. 

The order of intestate succession thus established by 
the XIL Tables, which prevailed until amended by th'c 
praetors probably in the 8th century of the city, was first 
to the sui heredes of the deceased, next to his nearest 
agnate or agnates, and finally, if the deceased was a patri- 
cian, to his gens. His tui heredes included those of his de- 
scendants in his patestns when he died who by that event 
(or even after it, but before his intestacy became mfinifest) 
became sui juris, together with Iris wife in vianu (who, as 
regarded his succession, was reckoned as a daughter); but 
they did not include children whom he had emancipated or 
daughters who had passed in manum of a husband. Eman- 
cipated children did not even come in as agnates on failure 
of sui ; for emancipation severed the tie of agnation as well 
as that of potestas. F or the same reason no kinsman who 
bad been emancipated, and so cut off from the family tree 
could claim as an agnate ; for those onlv were agnates who 
were subject to the same jntria jntestas, or would have 
been had the common family head been still alive 
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by no means uncommon, when the whole inheritance descended to 
sons, for them to hold it in common for many years os partners 
(amsortes); bat any one of them was entitled atony moment to claim 
a partition, which was effected judicially, by an arbitral procedure 
introduced, termed a judicium (or arbiiriumj/amiliae treisemuiae. 
Where two or more strangers were instituted tcstamcntaril v, whether 
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or declinature lus share accrued yw jure to the others*; for it was 
n rule that very early becatnc proverbial that a nmn could not die 
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nnce verted in them the moment lie died. Hut, if there werT-'iio 
sm ncredes then any person taking possession of the prop-rtv 
that had belonged to the deceased, and holding it for twelve mouths 
without interruption, thereby acquired it ns if lie were heir: in 
fact, according to the views then held, he acquired the inheritance 
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any other form than that of mdimonimn ? One can havo no 
hesitation in answering that, as transactions of daily life, they 
must all have been more or less familiar. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that they were already regulated by law and protected by the 
ordinary tribunals. The historical jurists are pretty well agreed 
that not only the real contracts of loan ( mutuum and commodatim), 
deposit, and pledge, but also the consensual ones of sale, location, 
partnership, and mandate, and the verbal one of suretyship, wero 
as yet very barely recognized by law. Salo was tho offspring of 
barter, — of instant exchange of ono thing for another. With such 
instant exchange there was no room for obligation to deliver on 
cither side, even when tho ware ( merx ) given by one of tho parties 
was so much rough copper weighed in the scales. The substitution 
of coined money for tho raw metal can hardly havo effected any 
radical change : tho ordinary practice of those early times must 
still have been ready-money transaction, — an instant , exchange of 
ware for price ; and it can only havo been when, for some reason 
or other, the arrangement was exceptionally for delivery or puy- 
. ment at a future date, say next market day, that obligation was 
held to have been created. Was that obligation enforcible by tho 
civil tribunals? Some jurists hold that it was, — that at no time 
were the jus gentium, contracts outside the protection of judicial 
remedies, although by a simpler procedure than that resorted to for 
enforcement of the contracts of the jus civile. But two provisions 
in tho XII. Tables seem to prove very clearly that it was not so 
enforcible. The first is one recorded by Justinian, — that, where 
a thing was sold and delivered, the property, nevertheless, was not 
to pass until the price had been paid or sureties ( vadcs ) for it accepted 
by the vendor. Far from being a recognition of tho obligatory 
nature of the transaction, this provision is really a recognition of tho 
inability of the law to enforce payment of tho price by the vondco ; 
it is a declaration that, on the latter’s failure to pay, tho vendor, 
unprotected by any personal action, should bo entitled to get back 
tho thing sold as still his own, no matter in whoso hands ho found 
it Tho second related to tho case of a person who had bought a 
victim for sacrifice, but had failed to pay for it. A real action for 
its revindication by tho soller after it had been consumed on the 
altar was out of tho question ; so he was authorized by the Tables, 
by the process of pignoris capio (supra, p. 686), at his own hand to 
appropriate in satisfaction a sufficient equivalent out of tho belong- 
ings of tho purchaser, ngainst whom ho had no personal action. 
Jtequi- It was a principle of tlic law of Home through the 
sites of whole of its history, though in course of time subject to 
contract an i ncrcas i n g number of exceptions, that mere agreement 
' between two persons did not give him in whose favour it 
was conceived a right to demand its enforcement. To 
entitle a man to claim the intervention of the civil tri- 
bunals to compel implement of an engagement under- 
taken by another, it was necessary (subject to those ex- 
ceptions) either that it should be clothed in some form 
prescribed or recognized by the law, or that it should bo 
accompanied or followed by some relative act which ren- 
dered it something more than a mere interchange of consent. 
Under tho jurisprudence of the XII. Tables the formalities 
required to elevate an agreement to the rank of contract 
and make it civilly obligatory sometimes combined cere- 
monial act and words of style, sometimes did not go beyond 
words of style, but in all cases took place before witnesses. 
Dotis dictio, the undertaking of a parent to provide a 
dowry with his daughter whom he was giving in marriage, 
and vadimonium, the guarantee of a surety for tho due 
fulfilment of the undertaking either of a party to a con- 
tract or a party to a litigation, probably required nothing 
more than words of style before persons who could if 
necessary bear witness to them; ■whereas. an engagement 
incident to a mancipation, or an undertaking to repay 
borrowed money, required in addition a ceremony with 
the copper and the scales. This undertaking to repay 
arose from the contract of nexum, which was older than 
the Tables ; both it and the verbal contract by sponsio or 
stipulation, which was younger, merit further consideration. 

The Nexal Contract , x — The tumults and sedition s so 
1 Literature: — Savigny, “Ueber d, nltroin. Schuldrcclit,” in liis Verm. 
Schriflen, vol. ii. p. 396 sq. ; Sclieurl, Vom Nexum, Erlangen, 1839 ; 
G. Sell, Dc juris Rom. nexont mancipio, Brunswick, 1840 j Van Hcusde, 
De Lege Poctilia Papiria, Utreclit, 1842 ; Bachofcn, Das Nexum, &c., 
Basel, 1843; Htischke, Ueber d. Recht des Nexum, Leipsic, 1846; 
Giraud, Des Next ou de la condition, des dilriteurs chez les Domains, 
Paris, 1847 ; Bekkcr, Die Aktioncn des rtim. Privalrechts, vol. i., 


frequent in Rome during the first two centuries of the r •• 
republic are more frequently attributed by the historians P le ‘ 
to the abuses of the law of debt than to any other cause) ^ ' 
social or political. The circumstances of the poorer pier 
beians were such as to make it almost impossible to avoid 
borrowing. Their scanty means were dependent on the 
regular cultivation of their little acres, and on each opera- 
tion of the agricultural year being performed in proper 
rotation and at the proper season. , But this was every 
now and again interfered with by wars which detained 
them from home at seed-time or harvest, practically render- 
ing their farms unproductive and leaving them and their 
families in straits for the commonest necessaries of life. 

A poor peasant, in such a case, had no alternative hut to 
apply to a capitalist for a loan. But it was not to be had 
without security, and rarely without interest. It was not 
that the lender doubted the borrower’s honesty and willing- 
ness to repay his debt ; it was rather that there was every 
chance that next year a fresh war might again interfere 
with tho latter’s agricultural operations, leave him again 
without a crop, and thus render repayment impossible. 

And so, while interest accumulated and was periodically 
added to capital, new loans had year after year to be con- 
tracted as long as anj r acres remained that could serve as 
a security ; failing all things, the debtor had to impledgo 
or hypothecate himself-,- for, phrase it how we may, this 
was substantially the result of the contract of nexum. 

The practice of lending per libram was doubtless of Nexal 
great antiquity, — indeed the intervention of the scales was c ‘”' : 
a necessity when money or what passed for it had to be 
weighed instead of counted; and not improbably old custom 
conceded to a lender who had thus made an advance in the 
presence of witnesses some very summary and stringent 
remedy against a borrower who failed in repayment. How 
Servius subjected it to much the same formalities as he 
appointed for mancipation — the state scales, the official 
Hbripens, the five witnesses representing the nation — has 
been shown already. With the introduction of a coinage 
the transaction, instead of being per libram simply, became 
ono per aes el libram ; the scales were touched with a singlo 
piece, representing the money which had already been or 
was about to be paid, a formula recited whereby the obliga- 
tion of repayment was imposed on the borrower, and an 
appeal made to the witnesses for their testimony. Unfortu- 
nately this formula is nowhere preserved. Huschke and 
Giraud, assuming that the lender was the only speaker, 
formulate it thus — “quod ego tibi mille libras hoc aero 
aeneaque libra nexas dedi, eas tu mihi post annum jure 
nexi dare damnas esto” — “whereas with this coin and 
these copper scales I have given thee a thousand asses, be 
thou therefore bound jure nexi to repay them to me a 
year hence.” The phrase damnas esto, like the rest of tho 
formula, is unsupported by any conclusive authority ; but, 
as it was that most frequently employed in the republic 
for imposing by a public act liability to pay a fixed and 
definite sum, it may not be wide of the mark. 

What was tlie effect of this procedure ? The question is one not 
easily answered. Brinz lias expressed the opinion that tho creditor 
was entitled in virtue of tho nexum to take his debtor into custody 
at any timo when lie considered such a course necessary for his own 

Berlin, 1871, cap. 2 ; Vninberg, Le Nexum . . . en droit Domain, 

Paris, 1874; Brinz, "Der Begriff obligatio," in Griinliut’s ZeilscTir., 
vol. i. (1874), p. 11 sq. ; and Voigt, XII. Tafdn, Vol. i. §§ 63-65. 

There is a risumi of the principal theories (down to 1870) In Danz, 

Gcsch. d. rtim. Rcchts, vol. ii., 2d ed., Leipsic, 1873, § 146. 

8 “He told them how lie had been obliged to borrow money, be- 
cause, when 1m had been away fighting against the Snbines, bis farm 
hnd remained uncropped, his house had been burned, bis cattle driven 
off, everything plundered, and at tlie same time, unhappily for him, 
a tribute imposed ; how first his ancestral lands had gone, then his 
other property, and at last, like a wasting disease, it had come to his 
body ; how his creditor, instead of putting him to work (in servitium), 
had thrown him into a dungeon and a torture-chamber” (Liv., ii. 23). 
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protection, even before the conventional term of repayment, — that 
the debtor was in bonds, virtually a pledge, from the very first, 
and the tightness or looseness of them a matter in the discretion 
of bis creditor. 1 Voigt holds that the nexum did not give the 
creditor any peculiar hold orer his debtor, and that on the latter's 
failure to repay an ordinary action was necessary, to be followed by 
the'nsnal proceedings in execution if judgment was in favour of the 
former. These views may be said to be the two extremes j and be- 
tween them lie a good many others, more or less divergent. The 
difficulty of arriving at a conclusion is caused to some extent by the 
ambiguity of the words nexus and nexum. The transaction itself 
was called nexum ; the money advanced was nexum acs (hence next, 
i.e., aeris ifa(io) ; tho bond Was rictus (of tho fourth declension) ; 
and the debtor on whom, the bond was laid was also wants (of the 
second). AH this is simple enough. But wo find the samo word 
Homs employed by the historians as almost synonymous with find ns, 
— to denote the condition of a debtor pat in fetters by his creditor. 
That might be the condition either of a nexal borrower or of an 
ordinary judgment-debtor. The former in such a case was doubly 
nexus ; he was at once in the bonds of legal obligation and in thoso 
of physical constraint. In many passages in which livy and others 
speak of the next it is extremely difficult, sometimes impossible, to 
be sure in winch sense they use the word. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that there should bo considerable diversity of opinion on the 
subject, and such frequent identification of tho legal status of a 
nexal debtor (nexus) with, that of a judgment-debtor (Judieatus). 

Almost all wnters — Voigt' is n distinguished exception— concur 
in opinion that the nexal contract entitled tho creditor, after expiry 
of thirty days from the conventional date of repayment of tho loan, 
to proceed against his debtor by manus injectio without nny ante- 
cedent action or judgment, and failing settlement to detain him, 
and put him to servile labour and subject him to servile treatment, 
until tho loan was repaid. Tho parallel ,of such a course is to be 
met with amongst all ancient nations,— Jews, Greeks, Scandinavians, 
Germans, Ac? And it was not altogether unreasonable. It a 
borrower had already exhausted all available means of raisin" 
money, bad sold or mortgaged everything he possessed of any value 3 
, , c , 0 “ tse n ' vas to him in his necessity except to im- 
pledge himself? That the creditor should have been entitled to I 

nes and of the tacit engagement of tho debtor. The only valid ob- 
«£££"* r° stated , a S rii ; lst Ac creditor’s apprehension of 
f “l™? 1 ® 11 lras tliat *8 indebtedness no longer existed, 
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that the nexus became a slave, or that, while retaining Ida freedom, 
his wife, children, and belongings fell with him into the bands of 
his creditor. He certainly was not in a worse position than an 
addictus, of whom Quintilian states distinctly that he still retained 
his position in the census and in his tribe. Many a time, when tho 
exigencies of the state required it, were the next temporarily released 
in order to obey a call to arms, — to fulfil the duty incumbent on 
them as citizens. In fact a nexal debtor suffered- lib capitis danin- 
ulia at all because of his detention. If lie was a house-father bo 
still retained his manits over Ms wife and potcslas over his children. 

But they did not share his quasi-servitude. Their earnings legally 
belonged to him, hut wero no doubt retained by them with his 
consent for their own support. They certainly did not fall to bia 
creditor. It was tho body of his debtor that he was entitled to, 
and too often he wreaked his vengeance on it by way of punishment ; 
there was as yet no machinery tor attaching the ’debtor’s goods in 
substantial reparation for the loss caused by his breach of contract. 

The abuses to which the system pare rise alike in the case ol'Pectiliaa 
nexal and of judgment debtors have already been alluded to. In the law. 
year 123 a more than ordinarily flagrant outrage committed by a 
creditor upon one of his young next, who, Livy says, had given 
himself up as responsible for a loan contracted by his deceased 
father, roused tho populace- to such a pitch of indignation as to 
necessitate instant remedial legislation. The result was the l’m- 
f ilian lair (Lae Pott ilia /trpiria). So hr as can be gatbercd-fi om the 
meagre accounts of it wo possess, it contained at least these three 
provisions — (1) that fetters and neck, arm, or foot blocks should ill 
future bo applied only to persons undergoing imprisonment for crimo 
or delict ; (2) that no one should ever again be the nexus of his 
creditor in respect of borrowed money ; and (3) that all existing 
ii«t gut bomin etrpiam junrent should be released. The first was 
intended to prevent unnecessary restraint upon judgment-debtors 
formally given over to their creditors. The second did not ntccs- 
sarily abolish the contract of loan j-er ncs el libram, but onlv \vhat 
laid hitherto been an ipso jure consequence of it,— the creditor's 
ngnt to incarcerate his debtor without either the judgment of a 
court or the warrant of a magistrate, For the future? execution 
was to bo done against a borrower only as a judgment-debtor form- 
ally made over to his creditor by magisterial decree, anil under this 
restrictions and limitations imposed by tho Tamilian law itself. 

TJjk iery soon led to the disuse of nexal obligation; once it was 
deprived of its distinctive proccssual advantages it rapidly gavo 
place to the simpler engagement by stipulation enforceable ptrton- 
thetmem. As for the release of the then existing*)*?,’ Cicero, Lirv, 

“ othin S of any condition annexed to the boon 
tho statute conferred upon them; it is only Varro who limits it 
to those 4 «» bottom cop, am juranntf, —tho^o apparently who were 
able to declare on oatli that they had done their best ami could 
do no more to meet their creditors’ claims. Such a limitation 
ranhardly bo called unreasonable, even were we to assume— as iwob- 
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bonds of physical restraint, not from those of 1,-gal obligation 

Introduction oj the Stipulation*— Few events in the Simula 
history of tho private few wore followed by more far- Hon. 
reaching consequences than tho introduction of tho stipu- 
lation. It exercised an enormous influence on tlio few of 
contract; for by means of it there was created n unilateral 
obligation that in timo became adaptable to almost every 
concen-ablo undertaking by one man in favour of anothe? 
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contract ; for Paul’s derivation of it from stipulum , “ firm,” 
is mucli to "be preferred to the earlier and more fanciful 
ones from slips or stipula. It was round the stipulation 
that the jurists grouped most of their disquisitions upon 
the general doctrines of the law of contract, — capacity of 
parties, requisites of consent, consequences of fraud, error, 
and intimidation, effects of conditions and specifications of 
time, and so forth. It may well be said, therefore, that its 
introduction marked an epoch in the history of the law. 

There is, however, no certainty either as to the time or ns to the 
manner of its introduction. So far as appears it was unknown at 
the time of the compilation of the XII. Tables, at least in privato 
life ; one of the first unmistakable allusions to it is in the Aquilian 
law of 476 u.c. The mention of it in that enactment, however, is 
with regard to a phase of it which cannot have been reached for 
many years after it had come into use ; and the probability is that 
it originated before the middle of the 5th century, its first statu- 
tory recognition being in the Silian law introducing the legis actio 
per condictioncm {supra, p. GS3).’ In its earliest days it bore the 
name not of stipulatio but of sponsio, for the reason that the inter- 
rogatory of the party becoming creditor was invariably formulated 
with the word spondcs— e.g., centum dare spoil dcs! — while the 
answer was simply spondco. 

There has been much speculation as to the origin of the con- 
tract. Modern criticism 1ms three theories, — (1) that it was the 
verbal remnant of the ncxuvi, after the business with the copper 
and the scales had gone into disuse ; (2) that it was evolved out of 
the oath at the great altar of Hercules and the appeal to Fides 
{supra, p. 675) ; (3) that it was imported from Latitun, which it 
lmd reached from some of the Greek settlements farther south. 
The last view is the most probable. Ycrrius Flaccus, ns quoted by 
Festus, connects it with the Greek inrivSciv and <rro»> 5 j) ; and Gaius 
incidentally observes that it was said to be of Greek origin. A 
libation {ar-ovStj) is frequently referred to by Homer and Herodotus 
as an accompaniment of treaties and other solemn covenants, — 
a common offering by the parties to tlio gods which imparted 
sanctity to the transaction. Leist 1 is of opinion that the practice 
passed iuto Sicily and Lower Italy, hut that gradually the libation 
and other religions features were dropped, although the word 
cjroroij was retained in the sense of an engagement that hound 
parties just as if the old ritual had been observed,. airtHhaFiF" 
travclled northward into Latium and tUcUtiTto Home under the 
jrnntc of sponsio, being used in the first instance in public life for 
the conclusion of treaties, ami nftafivards in private life for the con- 
clusion of contracts. The meaning of spondes as a question by a 
creditor to his debtor (although latterly, wc may well believe, un- 
known to them) thus came to be— “Do you engage as solemnly ns 
if the old ceremonial^ were gone through between us ?” There are 
many examples ofUfucli simplification of terms, none more familiar 
than when a njai) says — “ I give you my oath upon it," without 
cither himself or the individual addressed thinking it necessary to 
go thronglMlie rorm. 

It is j,-ot a little remarkable that, although the idea was 
derive} from abroad, the use of the words spondcs and 
spontfeo in contracting were, down at least to the time of 
Gaiijs, confined in Home to Homan citizens. The sponsio 
as^a form of contract was essentially yam civilis. So at 
fif-st were the later and less solemn forms of stipulation, — 
promitt isne ? promitto, dabisne t dabo, and the like. Gaius 
/ speaksof these as juris gentium, i.e., binding even between 
' Romans and peregrins. Such they became eventually, 
but not until towards the end of the republic. Yet, 
although Juris civilis, both the sponsio and the later forms 
were from the first free from many of the impediments of 
the earlier actus legit imi. No witnesses were required to 
assist at them ; and they were always susceptible of quali- 
fication by conditions and terms. It was very long, how- 
ever, before parties had much latitude in their choice of 
language ; spondco was so peculiarly solemn that no equi- 
valent could be admitted ; and even the later styles may 
be said to have remained stereotyped until well on in tlio 
empire. And it was the use of the words of style that 
made the contract. It was formal, not material ; that is to 
say, action lay upon the promise the words embodied, apart 
from any consideration whether or not value had been given 
for it. In time this serious disadvantage was abated ; first 

1 Gr/cco-lttiliscke Jlechtsgcschichte, Jena, 1584, pp. 465-470. 

Upon the sponsionis vinculum internationally, see Livy, ix. 0. 
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by introducing in certain cases words that excluded action 
in presence of fraud, antecedent or subsequent, on the part 
of the creditor, and afterwards by praetorian exceptions, 
such as a plea of “ no value,” or by having the contract set 
aside on the motion of the nominal debtor before proceed- 
ings had been taken upon it by the creditor. Originally 
the stipulation was employed only in regard to engagements 
whose terms were in every respect definite and certain, and 
was enforced by the legis actio per condictionem. But in 
time it came to be employed in engagements that were 
from the first indefinite. This seems to have been due to 
the intervention of the praetors, and to Lave originated after 
the system of the legis actiones had begun to give place to 
that per formulas. The remedy in such a case was not 
spoken of as a condiction but as an actio ex stijndatu. 

CHAPTER UI.— THE JUS GENTIUM AND JUS 
HONORARIUM. 

(Latter half of the Republic.) 

I. lXELUEXCES THAT OPERATED OX THE LAW. 

Growth of Commerce and Influx of Foreigners. — "While T > 
ittfciay be admitted that commerce was beginning to take of f- 
root in Rome in the 5tb century, yet it was not until the ' " 
Gth that it really became of importance. The campaigns 
in which Rome was engaged until the end of the First Punie 
War absorbed all its energies. But after that time tlie 
influx of strangers, and their settlement in the city for 
purposes of trade, became very rapid, — first Latins and 
other allies, and afterwards Greeks, Carthaginians, and 
Asiatics. For them and tlie regulation of their affairs the 
jus civile — the law peculiar to Rome and its citizens — 
was applicable only if they were members of allied states 
to which commercium and n cupe ratio were guaranteed by 
treaty. But multitudes were not in this favoured posi- 
tion ; and even those who were soon found the range of 
Roman modes of acquiring property and contracting 
obligations too narrow for their requirements. Hence a 
jus genlium was gradually developed 2 which very early 
in its history drove treaty covenants for recupnaiio out of 
use ; its application may for a time have been limited to 
transactions between non-citizens or between citizens and 
non-citizens, but it was eventually accepted in the deal- 
ings of citizens inter se and became part and parcel of the 
jus Romanorum. Gaius and Justinian speak of it as 
“the common law of mankind,” “the law in use among 
all nations”; but the language must not bo taken too 
literally. The Roman jus gentium was not built up by 
the adoption of one doctrine or institution after another 
that was found to be generally current elsewhere. In 
the earliest stages of its recognition it was “an inde- 
pendent international private law, which, as such, re- 
gulated intercourse between peregrins or between peregrins 
and citizens on the "basis of their common libertas" ; 3 
during the republic it was purely empirical and free from 
tlie influence of scientific theory, hut its extensions in 
the early empire were a creation of the jurists,— a com- 
bination of comparative jurisprudence and rational specu- 
lation. To say that it was de facto in observance every- 
where is inaccurate ; on the contrary, it was Roman law, 
built up by Roman jurists, though called into existence 
through tlie necessities of intercourse with and among 
non-Romans. 

It may be a little difficult for a modern, jurist to say 

s On the Roman jus gentium, see Voigt, Das jus naturale, acquum ct 
bonum, mid jus gentium d. DBmcr, 4 vols., Leipsic, 1856-75; Xettle- 
ship, in tlio Journal of Philology, voL xiii. (1885), p. 169 sq. 

3 Voigt, Jus nat., vol. ii. 661. He distinguishes the jus civile, jus 
gentium, and jus naturale as the systems which applied respectively 
to the citizen, the freeman, and tlie man. 
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with perfect precision what were the doctrines and institu- 
tions of the jus gentium as distingnished from the jaa civile. 
But the distinction must have been very familiar to the 
Romans ; otherwise we should not have had the statement 
of Martian in reference to the dwoAtSes, — that they en- 
joyed all the rights competent to a man under the former, 
but none of those competent to him under the latter. 

The Institution of the Peregrin Pr starship. — The pnetorsh ip 1 

peregrin was an outcome of the Licinian laws of the year 3S" v.c. 
prator. D own the en d 0 f the 5th century the pnctor then ap- 
pointed superintended single-handed the administration of 
justice, alike between citizens and foreigners. But with 
the altered condition of things in the beginning of the 
6th century, and the influx of strangers which has already 
been alluded to, the work seems to Lave been found too 
onerous for a single magistrate, and a second pnctor was 
appointed. The date is .not absolutely certain, although 
generally assumed to have been about the year 512 v.c. ; 
but Pomponius says distinctly that the creation of the new 
office was rendered necessaty by the increase of the peregrin 
population of Rome, and that the new magistrate got the 
name of praetor peregrin,,, because his principal duty was 
to dispense justice to this foreign element. After the 
submission of Sicily and Sardinia the number of the prmtors 
was increased to four and after the conquest of Spain to 
six; Sulla raised the number to eight, and Ccesar eventu- 
ally to sixteen. But all the later creations were for special 
purposes ; the ordinary administration of justice within the 
city was left with the representatives for the time of the 
? ear, ' es V .who came to be distinguished as praetor 
**) »"d praetor peregrin,,,. 
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through the agency of freedmen and slaves to carrv on trade on a 
scale hitherto unknown, and which thus helped to’ foster the 
gentium, was no doubt due to n Imre extent to provincial commcst* 
But these operated also in other directions. The authorities who 
proceeded to the conquered provinces as governors found themselves 


as rapidly as possible all national feeling and every national nllv 
ing point, a Romanizing or nil their institutions was resorted to" 
even to the extent of iiitrmlucing some of the formal traiisirtions 
which previously had ken confined to citizens. Rut in either ease 
there was a reflex action. The native institution had to k stmli'e,! 
its advantages and disadvantages balanced, the means consider..!’ 
of adapting it to the i.ra-tomn proas! lire, and the new ideas F „ 
presented as to make them harmonize ns far as , 

old. All this was a training of no small value lor tho»e who on 
their return to Rome, were to excrehc an influence on Jrci'K 
and the administration of the law. Tliey brought back with them 
not merely nn experience they could not have, obtained at ] ,Z 
hut sometimes a familiarity with foreign institutions that ih.v 
were ven- trilling to acclimatize in Italy. Rome thus „,ri 
its law from the provinces, deriving from them it, enrol ntrutil 
tranrc of land, its hypothec, its Kliwlla,, law- or general arora ” 
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of Rome, and tlie surveillance of the consilium domesticum, 
the recognition of this principle produced no evil results ; 
family misunderstandings were easily smoothed over, and 
divorces were of rare occurrence. But from the time of 
the enactment of the Mienian law in {586 there seems to 
have Been a change for the worse. It inter alia displaced 
the family council as a divorce court and transferred its 
functions in that matter to a, judicium de moribus , — a court 
of inquiry nominated by the praetor, and having as its 
duty to decide to what extent there should be forfeiture of 
the nuptial provisions in case of separation or repudiation. 
The motives of the statute may have been of the best ; but 
its tendency was injurious, for not only did it indirectly 
facilitate divorce, but it rendered the idea of it familiar, 
and overthrew that respect for the domestic council which 
had hitherto been a check upon it. What wonder that 
with increasing luxury and licentiousness divorce became 
so common ! 

This looseness of the marriage bond, as was naturally 
to be expected, had its effect on the other family relations. 
The obligation of a father to provide for his children began 
to be lightly esteemed. The law — possibly only the inter- 
pretation put upon the uti legassit of the XII. Tables — 
had empowered him testamentarily to disinherit them, or 
in instituting them to limit their right to a mere fraction 
of the inheritance; but it was assumed that this power 
would be exercised with discretion and only when justified 
by circumstances. But in the latter days of the republic, 
amid the slackened ties of domestic life, patornal as well 
asijgnjugal duty seems to have often been lost sight of, 
aMSSsSydren disinherited or cut off with a nominal share 
of inheritance in order that a stranger might bo 
enriched. Tliir led to the introduction by the centumviral 
court, without any legislative enactment or praetor's edict 
to warrant it, of what was called the querela inojii-igst 
testament i , — challenge of a testament by a child whose 
natural claims had been capriciously and causelessly dis- 
regarded. While the practice may for a time have been 
hesitating and uncertain, yet before long, through means 
of this querela , the rule came to be established that every 
child was entitled, notwithstanding the terms of his father’s 
testament, to at least a fourth ( portio legit ima, quanta hgi- 
tima , the legitim of the law of Scotland and various Con- 
tinental countries) of what would have conic to him hud his 
parent died intestate, unless it appeared that the latter had 
had adequate grounds for excluding him or limiting him 
to a smaller share. A parent might in like manner chal- 
lenge an undutiful testament made by his child to his pre- 
judice ; and in certain cases so might brothers and sisters 
inter se. 

The decline of morals had an equally marked effect on 
the transactions of daily life, calling for precautions and 
remedies that had not been found requisite in the hey-day 
of the "tarts rm> Tw/tatwi’. Men no longer relied on each 
other’s good faith unless backed by stipulations, cautions 
(cautioner), ancl guarantees. The Kutilian bankruptcy 
arrangements and the actio Pauliana for setting aside 
alienations in fraud of creditors indicate a laxity in mer- 
cantile dealings that was perhaps an inevitable consequence 
of the growth of trade and commerce. But, that such 
remedies as, for example, the exeeptio rei venditae et traditae 
or the exeeptio non nvmeratae pecuniae should have been 
found necessary — tlie one an answer to a vendor (with the 
price in his pocket) who attempted to dispossess his vendee 
because some of the formalities of conveyance had been 
neglected, the other an answer to an action on a bond for 
repayment of money that by some accident had never been 
advanced — proves that the law had now to encounter fraud 
in all directions, and that Graecafides had to a great extent 
displaced the old Homan probity. 


II. Factoks or 1 tee Law. 

Legislation. — It cannot be said that during tlie period of nearly Leg ! - 
two centuries and a half embraced within the present chapter the tion. 
private' law owed much to legislation. The vast majority of the 
enactments of the time referred to by the historians dealt with 
constitutional questions, municipal and colonial government, 
agrarian arrangements, fiscal policy, sumptuary prohibitions, 
criminal and police regulations, and other matters that affected tlie 
public law rather than the private. Those of the latter class men- 
tioned by Gaius and Ulpian in their institutional works barely 
exceed a score in number ; and of these not above half a dozen can 
bo said to have exorcised a permanent influence on the principles 
(as distinguished from the details) of the law. Host of them were 
enactments of the concilium plcbis or of the comitia of the tribes, 
to which ordinary legislation had passed as more readily convened 
and more easily worked than the eomitio of tlie centuries. 

Edicts of the Magistrates. 1 — The practico of propounding edicts Magis 
was very ancient, and had been followed % kings and consuls long totes’ 
before the institution of the prastorsliip. It was one of the most edicts, 
obvious ways of exercising the imperium with which the supreme 
magistrate was invested, — to lay an injunction upon a citizen and 
enforce his obedience, or to confer upon him some advantage and 
maintain him in its enjoyment. It was one of the ways in which 
public order was protected where there had bceu no invasion of 
what the law regarded ns a right, and where, consequently, there 
was no remedy by action. That the earlier edicts of the praetors 
were of this character — issued, that is to say, with reference to 
particular eases, and what afterwards came to be called edicta rc- 
pentiua or prout res incidil posila — there is little reason to doubt. 

In time a new class of edicts appeared which got tlie name of edict a 
perpelua (or pcrpduac jurisdiction is causa proposita), — announce- 
ments by tho pnetor, published on bis album (as the white boards 
displayed for the purpose in the forum were called), of the relief 
lie would he prepared to grant on tlie application of any- one alleg- 
ing that the state' of facts contemplated bad arisen. The next 
year’s praitor was free to adopt tlie edicts of liis predecessor or not ; 
but it was usual for him to do so if they had been found beneficial 
in practice, ho adding to them new provisions suggested by de- 
mands made upon past praetors for edict u repent ina but which they 
had not generalized, or even proposing for acceptance some remedy 
entirely of bis own devising. As each new praitor entered upon 
office lie announced liis jurisdictional programme,-— his lex annua, 
ns it was called from this particular point of view, by far the 
greater part of it iraUitichm, i.c., transmitted from his predecessors, 
and only a few paragraphs, diminishing in number as time pro- 
gressed, representing Ills own contribution. And so it went on in 
the first years of tlie empire, until the praetorian fnnrtion was 
eclipsed by tlie imperial ; and at last, alter having, by instruction 
of Hadrian, been subjected to revision, and consolidated with tlie 
edicts of tho peregrin praetors and provincial governors, it was 
sanctioned ns statuto law lor the empire through the medium of a 
seiiatusconsult. 

There is some reason for supposing that the edict attained con- 
siderable proportions in the time of Cicero ; for he mentions that, 
whereas in liis youth the XII. Tables had been taught to the 
boys in school, in liis later years these were neglected, and young 
men directed instead to the praetor's edicts for their first lessons 
ill law. Of a few of them tlie date and authorship are known witli 
tolerable precision ; but of the history of tlie majority, including 
some of the most important, such as those introducing restitutio in 
integrum on tho ground of lesion through error, absence, minority, 
and the like, and those revolutionizing tlie law of succession, we 
are to a great extent in the dark. It is .not necessary to assume 
either that tho Julian consolidation exhibits all the provisions that 
from first to last appeared on the album, or that those preserved in 
it were originally in the shape in which they are there presented. 

It is much more likely that we have in it only those that had stood 
tho test of generations, and that manj' of them are the result of the 
combined wisdom ami experience of a series of praetors. It wot 
one of tiic great advantages the edicts had over legislative enact- 
ments that they might be dropped, resumed, or amended by a new 
praetor according to his judgment of public requirements. For the 
edict was viva vox juris eim'lis, — intended to aid, supplement, and 
correct it in accordance with tho ever-changing estimate of public 
necessities ; and this would Imvo been impossible had its provisions 
from tho firet been as stereotyped as they beenmo by the consolida- 
tion in the timo of Hadrian. 

The Edict seems to have contained two parts,— ths first what may 
be called the edict or edicts proper, and the second an appendix of 
styles of actions, &o., whether derived from the jus civile or from 
the jus praeforin m . Tho contents of the edict proper were in de- 
tail very various, but all devoted to an exposition of the ways in 
which tiio praetor meant to exercise his jurisdiction during his year 

1 See Lenel, Jicitrilge eurKvnde des praetomchen Edicts, Stuttgart, 

1878, and the introductory chapters in his Das Edici’tm Perpetmm, 

Leip-ic, 1SS3 ; Ivarlowa, Horn. Rechisgesch., § 60. 
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one that a purely lawtorinn action (i.e-, not ongiuallj at the jus 
eir/fc ovcnSliongn remodelled ami regulated hy the pnetor) had 
to bc’mwnl within a vear of the occurrence to which it referred. 

As already observed, the orators' edicts proceeded to a greater 
extent than the earlier legislation of the eonntia ilium lines of 
equity that is to say, they set themselves ngamst the strictness 
and formalism of the jurisprudence of the Tahlra. Such 
nor be add to have been the general tendency of the edicts ns a 
whole lint it was the tendency of the whole jurisprudence of the 
time, and by no means pjculiar to the pratorian creation. Aowlicrc 
in the texts are the pratora spoken of as the mouthpieces or equity 
as dWtin*nrisJttd from law. Such a distinction recurs frequently in 
Cicero ; He identilies acquires with the spirit of a law or agreement, 
and ins with its letter, but it is in order to sing the praises not of 
the orators hot of the pleaders who maintained tho former as against 
the latter, and of the judges who were porsuaded by their arguments. 
JIuoh or what was contained in the Bill'd might quite us well nave 
becu embodied iu statute, and wo know that in time statute came 
to its aid ; witness a very remarkable provision of it,— “ I will give 
bonontm povessio as may he enjoined oy statute, whether couutml 
enactment or ‘eiiiitascoiisult.” ... , , 

Of the edicts of the peregrin pnetor and their relation to that of 
Ids urban colleague little is known. That tlioy differed in some 
respects there eau be no doubt, for in the Lex. Jtnbria (of 706 1) 
for settling the government of Cisalpine Gaul the magistrates are 
directed, with reference to a certain action, to formulate it ill tlio 
way prescribed in the edict of tho peregrin pnetor. The latter, 
therefore, must to some extent hare been in advance of that of 
the urban pnetor, probably in this respect, that, being prepared 
primarily for the regulation of questions affecting non-citizens, it 
more thoroughly than the other avoided formalities that were corn- 
petent only to citizens, and thus to a greater extent simplified pro- 
cedure. The edicts of the provincial governors must have varied 
according to circumstances, being ill ail cases composites of pro- 
visions, more or less numerous, borrowed from the edicts of the 
pr.etors ami additions suggested by the peculiar wants of the 
different provinces for which they were framed { prorincinh genus 
ed-eendi). As for those or the eurule tcdilvs, who amongst other 
duties were charged with the supervision or markets, their range 
was very limited, their most important provisions having reference 
to open sales of slaves, homes, and cattle, and containing regula- 
tions about the duties of vendors exposing them, mid their responsi- 
bility for latent faults and vices. 

Connie- Consuetude, Professional . r ■ ■■ . — Great 

t iv Unary a< may bo the difficulty ex - •: ■ i ■ ■■■' ■ :j< : : its in de- 

law. filling the ground of the authority of 'consuetudinary “law, there is 
no room to dispute the importance of its contributions to every 
system of jurisprudence ancient ami modern. The men who first 
drew, accepted, and endorsed a bill of exchange did as much for 
the law as any lawgiver has over accomplished. They inay or may 
not have acted on the advieo of jurists ■, hut, whether or not, they 
Ivgan a practice wliieh grew into custom, and as sneli was rccog- 
iiizou by the tribunals as a law-creating cm*,— one conferring rights 
mid imposing obligations. There is much of this— far move probably 
than is commonly imagined— in the history of every system of law. 

In Rome the process was sometimes wonderfully expeditious ; 
mines* what Justinian narrates of the introduction mid recognition 
or testamentary trusts and of codicils to Installs, both in tlic time 
of Augustus. It can hardly he doubted that the literal contract 
j*-r tjrpcnstMtonem originated in tlic same way, probably in the 
cmi of the 5th or the beginning of the 6th century. The keeping 
of domestic aceonnt-liooks may have been enjoined and enforced 
"f tlK Mjiiifi; but it was custom, and neither statute nor pnetor s 
eclict, that made an entry in them to another person's debit creative 
mml!r rri? !? V 1, i St thc !,t - tor ? orccrta r<xunia crcdita, that might bo 
' 1n a, ' (lon n " lIcr tIie Silian law. It must have 
to that mvtnum, formless loan of money, 
mid robe hchf^f nS n t,ie t l ,ml 1 varirtJ ' of artacrcdita jwiitfo, 
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cxueiisilation or formless loan created sneli an obligation as was 
covered by the words prcun iam dan oyorfere 1 here lmiy fov a 
rime have been a divergent practice, contradictory Jimlmgs, n 
Cicero says there wcre inliis day niton the ouestioii whethci acquy 
Ins or jus sfrirtuui was to be applied to the determination of certain 
matters ■ hut the gradual ascendency and eventual unanimity of 
judicial opinion in the affirmative was but the expression of tho 
general sentiment of the citizens, of whom the jitdtccs were tlio 

1C ^fiieso are but examples of tlic way in which consuetudinary law 
was constructed. It required, the combined action ot the laity anti 
the indices, both nt times acting under professional advice; in 
some cases even that of tho pnutors was necessary. It would liavo 
been impossible, for instance, to have introduced tlic consensual 
contracts into tlio Roman system and determined what were the 
obligations they imposed on cither side, without magisterial cn- 
operation in framing the formulae that were to be suhiiuttrd to 
tho judges. Taking this action on sale as an illnstmlion, the Inrmnlii 
snbstantiuily was this “ It being averred that the defendant sold, 
Kindi or such a thing to the plaintiff, whatever, judge, it shall up- 

. . s n ° \ • 1 i fnUlt (non in mi iln Cm* 



lest that the free hand Iicro given to tlic judge must immensely 
have facilitated the reception of customary doctrine into the law. 

The judge was to a great extent the spokesman of the forum ; his 
judgment was formed in accordance with current public opinion, 
which ho hail ample opportunity of gauging ; it was the relkximi 
of that general sentiment of right, which, phrase it how wo may, 
is the real basin of all customary law. And so in an action for 
establishing a right of property in a res nee. maneijn. The formula 
was very simple : — “ It it appear that sneli or such n thing belongs 
to tho plaintiff' in quiritary right, then, judge, whatever lie its 
value fov the plaintiff, in that condemn the defendant ; should it 
appear otherwis*, acquit him.” Tho primary duty of a judge on 
such a remit was to detetmiue whether the title on whieli tlio 
plaintiff fouude.1 his pretensions gave him a right that came up to 
property ; and it can hardly be disputed that it was by tho decisions 
of a scries of judges, in a series of such actions, that the long list 
of natural inodes of acquiring property given by .Itistintilll under 
technical names was gradually brought into view.' Those decision!!, 
whether upon tho obligations of a vendor,- direct or indirect, or 
upon the sufficiency of a title founded on by u party averring a 
right of property by natural acquisition, may in ninny cases have 
iiecn arrived at under professional advice, and were in nil cases 
embodied in judgments. But that docs not iu tlio least deprive 
tho doctrine deduced from them of its character of customary law. 

It was not until the empire that the opinions of tlic jurists sub- 
mitted to a judge (rrsponsa prudetdiuw, see p. 70, r ») wore invested 
with quasi-legislative authority, During the republic, il'a judge 
deferred to them, it was simply beenuso ho regarded them as iu 
consonance with well-qualified public opinion ; and wlmt a scries 
of consistent judgments of Otis sort built up was in tlic strictest 
sen so a law based on consuetude, 5 

As regards tlio professional jurists in particular it lias already Profes- 
bern observed that, according to the testimony of the historians, sional 
the law* was a monopoly of tlic patricians down nt least to the jurixprn- 
middle of tlio 5th century of the city, Livy goes so far as to deuce, 
speak of it as in pfnctraUhtts jiontifieum rejmilum,— among tho 
secrets of the pontifical college. It was so to a very great extent 
in the regal period. Hut after the publication of Urn XII. Tables 
tins could be tlio case only in a qualified sense, the pontiff's becom- 
ing tlio official interpreter of that which in the letter was patent 
to the world. The Jits Flnviantm, with its formulary of actions, 
in the year 450, the practice of giving advice in law in public 
adopted by Tib. Coinncanius in the beginning of tho titii century, 
nnu the Jus ^nanum, embodying* the current intciyrctatio, some 
nuy years later, put an end not only to pontifical but to patrician 
monopoly, from this time onwards there was a series of jurists 
(pnurcnics), gradually increasing in number and eminence, of whom 
a list is given bjrPomponiiw, mid many of whom are signalized- 
by Cicero, particularly m hj s Orator and IinU.m. Tlioy occupied 
themselves m giving advice to clients (see Pathos and Client, 
l'°i\ xvi ' u P; f 12 )> teaching, pleading at the bar, framing styles of 
contracts, testaments, nnd various other deeds of a local character. 
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III. SrBSTAXTIVE CHANT.ES IX THE L.UV BCTIIXG THE PERIOD. 
Tab- The rullician Edict . — There were necessarily many changes 
lichm dnring the period in the law of property and of minor real rights, 

edict. several of them of no mean importance. But the greatest of ail was 

that effected by the Pnblieiun edict, 1 indirectly recognizing the 
validity (I) of wliat Theophilus calls dominium bonitarium as an 
actual though inferior ownership of res mancipi, and (2) of what 
got the name of bonae ftdei ]>osscssio as a fictitious ownership of 
either res mancipi or res nee mancipi, valid against all the world 
except the true dominus. The accounts we possess of this edict arc 
somewhat inconsistent and even contradictory; the explanation 
may be that it went through a process of amendment and exjiansioii 
at the hands of successive pnetars, and that eventually it may have 
had more than one section, without our always being able to say to 
which of them the criticism of a particular commentator is directed. 
But there is no doubt of its general tendency, — of the defects it 
was meant to comet and of the way ia which the correction was 
acfomnlished. 

Domini- One of the defects was this : if a man had taken a transfer of 
mnboni-a res mancipi from its rightful owner, but simply by tradition 
turium. instead of by mancipation or cession in court, ho did not acquire 
dominium ex jure Quiritium, and the transferrer remained umli- 
vested. The result was that the lattor was in law entitled to raise 
a rci rindicatio and oust the transferee .whose money he might have 
in his pocket, while if a third party had obtained possession of tho 
thing, but in sucli a way as not to be amenable to an interdict, the 
transferee could have no effectual vindication against him, as lie 
was not in a position to prove dominium ex jure Quiritium. The 
first difficulty was overcome by the exerptio rei rcnditac et traditae, 
also a prcetorinn remedy, and probably older than the Pnblician ; 
to tlie transferrer's vindication on the strength of his unextiu- 
guished qniritary right the transferee pleaded sale and delivery as 
an effectual praftorian defence. But, when a third party was in 
possession, and the transferee by simple delivery had to take the 
initiative, the position was more complicated. Such third party 
might be in perfect good faith ; he might even have acquired from 
the original transferror and fortified his acquisition with a formal 
conveyance. But that was no sufficient reason ill equity why ho 
should be allowed to defeat the prior right of the original trans- 
feree, who, if lie had possessed for the requisite period of usucapion 
before the third party eamo upon the scene, would have cured the 
defect of tlie informal delivery and acquired an unassailable quiri- 
tair right So the pnetor announced in his edict that, if a man 
came to him and represented that he had bough l a res mancipi from 
its owner, and had had it delivered to him, but had lost posses- 
sion within the period of usucapion, lie (the pnetor) would allow 
him a vindication embodying a fiction of completed usucapion 
(infra, p. 70S), with which he might proceed cither against tho 
transferrer or any third party withholding the thing in question. 

Tlie publication of such an edict and the formula of the action 
based upon it — which, though of praetorian origin, was in many 
respects dealt with as an actio juris drills aud just a variety of the 
rci rindicatio — had the same effect as if the legislature had directly 
enacted that in future delivery of a res mancipi in pursuance of a 
sale of other good cause would confer a right of ownership in it 
even before usucapion had been completed. Till completed, how- 
ever, the transferee was not quiritary owner : the tiling in question 
was only in bonis, “of liis belongings,” and tho legal title, though 
a very empty one— nudum jus Quiritium — remained in tlie traus" 
ferrer ; it was only with the completion of the usucapion that it 
became the transferee’s plena jure. Tho inevitable result of the re- 
cognition of this tenure in bonis was that mancipation came to bo 
regarded in many cases as an unnecessary formality ; and the marvel 
is that it continued to hold its ground at all. * The explanatiou 
may be that it afforded a substratum for and gave force of law to 
tlie verba nuncupata that accompanied the negotium per acs ct 
libram ; and, although many of these might quite well be thrown 
into tho form of stipulations, yet there were others that it may 
have been thought safer to leave to take effect under the provisions 
of the earlier law. 

Bonae The scrond case that was met by the Pnblician edict — whether 
fidei ]ios- os originally published or by an amendment of it cannot bo deter- 
sesslo. mined— was that of the bona fdc transferee of a. thing by purchase 

or other sufficient title who, having lost possession of it before 
usucapion, found to his cost that the transferrer had not been its 
owner, that no ownership therefore had been transmitted to him 
(the transferee), and that consequently he was not in a position to 
laise a vindication with its averment of dominium ex jure Quiri- 
tium.- As against the true owner, whose property had been dis- 


3 See BlMrean, Throrir df Tin bonis habere on <?e In praprirtf pretnrien >i', Paris, 
1SG7: Voigt, Jus saturate. Ac., voL i\\, App. xxi., p. 470 sj. ; Hiisclikc, Dim 
P.ceht der PubticianMcn Ktage. Stuttgart, I S74 ; Schulin (rev. llnschkc), in the 
Krtt. Vlcrtetlohmhrift, voL xviil. (1S7G), p. 526 tg. ; lenel, Jkltragc cut Kur.de 
d.praetorischen Edicts: I. Das Public. EK. Stuttgart, 187S. 

■ - This case is the only one alluded to by Justinian (Inst., iv. 0, 4). He had 
abolished the dlRlInotlnn between oniiitnrinn and boultarian property, and so 
it was unnecessary fur him to mention the other. 


posed of by a stranger lieliind his hack, there would linve been no 
equity in giving him an action ; but as against all the world except 
the true owner his “ better right ” was recognized by the pnetor, 
who accorded to him also a vindication proceeding on a lietion of 
completed usucapion, for usucapion cured the defect of his title, 
just ns it did that of the bonitnrian owner. In this way the pnetors 
introduced that bonae Jidei posscssio which was worked ont with 
much skill liy the jurists of the early empire, and which assumed 
very large proportions in the Justinianian law when the term of 
prescription had been greatly extended, mid the difficulty of proving 
property (as distinguished from bona tide rmssession) conseiiuently 
t ery much increased. 

Lerclopnicnt ‘of the Law of Contract , 3 — It is impossible within Ct 
the limits of an article such as this to indicate a tithe of the amend- in la 
inents that were effected on the law of obligations during the pci iod of _>■ 
whose distinguishing features were the rise of a jus gentium and tract, 
the construction of the praitor’s edict. In every branch of it there 
was an advance not by steps but by strides, — ill that of obligations 
arising from contract, of thore arising from delict, and of those 
arising from facts anl circumstances, such ns nnjustiliable enrich- 
ment nt another person’s cost. 4 The hrw of suretyship, in its three 
forms of sponsio, fdqifomissio, anti fdrjusdo, received considerable 
attention, and formed the subject of a series of legislative enact- 
ments for limiting a surety’s liability ; while that of agency, which 
was sparingly admitted in Borne, had a valuable contribution from 
the preetounn edict in the recognition of a man's liability, more or 
less qualified, for the contractual debts of liis f li if a m it ins a n d slaves, 
n< also, and without qualification, for the debts properly contracted 
of persons, whether domestically subject to him or not, who were 
managing a business on liis account, or whom he had placed in 
command of n ship belonging to him. The development of the law 
in the matter of obligations generally was greatly tacilitated bv the 
pnetorian simplification of procedure aud the introduction of new 
forms of actions,— tho instruction to a judge, “Whatever in respect 
thereof tho defendant ought to give to or uo for the plaintiff, in that 
condemn him.” preceded by a statement of the cause of action, 
giving wide scope for the recognition of new sources of liability. 

The origin of the verbal contract of stipulation and its action,- Stipn- 
ability under the Silian and Caljiurnian laws have already been lation. 
explained (pp. 691, 6S4). It was theoretically a fonnal contract, 
i.c., creative of obligation on the strength of the fonnal question 
and answer interchanged by the parties, even though no substantial 
ground of debt might underlie it; but in time it became the prac- 
tice to introduce words— tlie single word reete was enough— exclud- 
ing liability in case of malpractice { tlausula doti) ; and finally even 
that became unnecessary when tlie pnetors had introduced the 
general cxeepfio doli, pleadable as an equitable defence to any 
personal action. And it was essentially productive only of uni- 
lateral obligation, i.c., the respondent in the interrogatory alone 
incurred liability; if mutual obligations were intended it was 
necessary that each should promise for his own pan, with the 
result that two contracts were executed which were perfectly inde- 
pendent. Originally tlie only words that could be employed were 
tponthsl on the one side, spondeo on the oilier ; and in this lorm the 
contract was juris civilis and competent only to citizens (and non- 
citizens enjoying eommcrciumV). In time tlie words jnvmittis) 
promitto, came to be used alternatively. They seem, eventually at 
least, to have been competent 1o peregrins as well as to citizens, 
although that may not have been until the stipulation had become 
of . daily use amongst the former in the still simpler phraseology 
dab is } dnbo, fades J faciam. Originally competent only for the 
creation of an obligation to pay a definite sum of money, and after- 
wards one for delivery of n specific thing other than money, tho 
contract came in time, by the simplification of the words of inter- 
rogatory and response — the substitution of the conditions of the 
forniular system for the legis aclioncs of tlie Silian and Calpuniian 
laws, and tlio introduction of the actio ex stipulatu to meet cases 
of indefinite promise — to be adaptable to any sort of unilateral 
engagement, whether initiated by it or only con finned. It was of 
immense service too outside the ordinary range of contract in what . 
were called necessary (in contradistinction to voluntary) stipula- 
tions, of which a variety of illustrations aro given infra, p. 709. 

In all directions advantage was taken of it to hind a man by formal 
contract cither to do or to refrain from doing what in many cases 
he might already be bound ipso jure to do or to abstain from doing, 
and that because of the simplicity of the remedy — an action on 
his stipulation— that would lie against him in the event of his 
failure. 

A second form of contract that came into use to a considerable Literal 
extent in tlio latter half of the republic is what is commonly called contract 
the literal contract, or, ns Gaius phrases it with greater accuracy, 

3 See Bekker, Mlloncn, vol. i. chaps. 5-S, and App. D, E, F, and vol. II. 
cliaps. 15, 10; Voigt, Jus naturals, Ac., voL lit. g$ 100-124, and vol. Iv., App. 
xix., xxi. 

4 Such Obligations— usually Imposing the duty of restitution of unjustifiable 
gains— Ailed a rensiderable space in the practice and doctrine of the period, 
and early gave rise to a variety of brocarns, t.g., 11 Nemo earn alteriils dainnO 

/ lucmrl <fi'bct," “Xcmo damnum sentlre debet per lucrum al.crlua," So, 
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the nomen Iransscripltcittm. 1 Notwithsfanding tlio prolific litera- 
ture of which it has been the subject, it must be admitted that in 
many points our knowledge of it is incomplete nnd uncertain. 
The prevalent opinion, formed before the discovery of the Verona 
MS. Lad made known Gaius’s description of it, nnd almost univer- 
sally adhered to ever since, is that such contracts were created by 
entries in tho neconnt-books which the censors insisted that all 
citizens of any means should keep with scrupnlous regularity. 
They are often alluded to by the lay writers ; but tho text princi- 
pally relied on is what remains of Cicero's speech for the player 
Koscius. From the tenor of the argument in that ease, amt inci- 
dental remarks elsewhere, tho conclusion lias been formed that a 
citizen who made an entry in his codex — whether of the nature 
of a cash-book or a ledger is much disputed — to the debit of another, 
thereby made the latter his debtor for a sum recoverable by au 
aclio ccrtac creditor, pecuniae. Gains in his description of the con- 
tract does not mention the codices ; lint Ids account is not incon- 
sistent with tlio notion tint the entries (now inn) of which In- 
speaks were made in them, lie says that those entries were of 
two sorts, uoliinm arcana and nomiiia linnssrriplieia. The former 
were entries of easli advances ; and of them lie observes that thev 
did not create obligation, hut only served as evidence of one already 
created by payment to and receipt of the money by tlio borrower. 
Of the latter lie says that there were two varieties, the entrv tran- 
scribed from thing to person and that transcribed from one*pcrson 
to another, and that both of them were not probative merelv but 
creative of obligation. Tlio first was effected bv a creditor (A) 
entering to the debit of his debtor (il) the liquiilated amount of 
what tlie latter was already owing as the price of somethin'* pur- 
chased, the rent of a house leased, the value of work done, or the 
like. The second was effected bv A transcribing It's debt to the 
debit of a third party (C), hitherto a debtor of IVs, nnd who con- 
sented to the transaction,— A at the same time creditin'* 11 with 
the sum thus hooked against C, anil 11 in his hooks both crediting 
C with it (accept Hallo) nnd debiting A (rx/tensihtlio) K 

All this at first sight seems just a series or bookkecmire oiicm- 
tions But it was much more than that for tho Homan citizens 
who first had reconrse to it. There was a time when .sale, and 
lease, and tho like, fro long as they stood on their own jnoriK 
created no obligation enforciblo at law, however much it might he 
binding as a duty to Fidcs or (as moderns would sav) in the forum 
of conscience ; to found an action it required to be dothed in some 

ri,ZT r ° V l by 1,1 V’“ Cirih - Thc >"».'• >»« 1-con one or 
those forms, the vendee or tenant being fictitiom.lv dealt with ns 
borrower of the pnee or rent due under his purchase or lease • tlio 
stipulation was another, the obligation to fay the priee or’reid 
»emg made legally binding by its embodiment in f on tm] riu ration 
and answer. Tint stipulation was competent only 
who were face to face, whereas expensilation was rowMtertX 
as between persons at a distance from each other. This of it-, -If 
gai c expensilation— which, original] vat least, was as much n 
sti mil'll*? ae nl “! vy 1 *' 0 - 1 '" advantage in some eases over 

the case, to the conversion ir i- ’ \\ savs was 

it is impossible in Bn*, « 

successive stages in the proves, of allVtW pt ? mk t!>0 
ourselves to sale. The others did s ^ in ^ coil fino 

rally the same course : location nr, I!" C0| , l ( ,,ot; iollow idciiti- 
but partnership and mandate. frn„! T am!lcl with sale ; 
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(mere o.. b . 

and cattle (peats, hence jxcuuitt) may lor a nine iiavi- tieen a very 
usual article of exchange on one side, and then came raw me tat 
weighed in the scales. Rut it was still exchange, instant delivery 
of goods on one side against simultaneous delivery of so mnnvjioniiiM 
weight of copper on the other. With the reforms of Hervins Tullius 
came tho distinction between res mnneipi and res n'C innnrini, and 
with it a regulated mancipation for sale and conveyance of tho 
former. It was still barter; but along with it arose an obligation 
on the part of the transferrer of the rr.t vnnieij.i to warrant the 
transferee against eviction,— a warranty that was implied in tlni 
mancipation. Whether this rule obtained from the fust or was 
the growth of custom it is impii-ibb- to say : lmt it is in t| m 
highest degree probable Hint it was tin- XII. Tables which fixed 
that the measure of the transferrer’s liability to the transferee in 
tho event pr eviction should lie double the" amount of the price. 
Equally impossible is it to say when the practice nn>-c of enilK>lv- 
ing declarations, assurances, nnd fo forth in the inatirlpatlnn (ten's 
utnneijdi), which were held binding on the strength of tin- pnrdium 
juris drills in which tlicv were clothed. Tin v received statutory 
sanction in the Tables in the words already referred to more tlwii 
once — “cum nexum faciet matn-ipimiujur, uti lingua tillneillire it 
ita jus c-to, - ' substnntiidly “whatever shall bv word of mnuth bo 
declared by tho parties in the eottree orn tmnsai'tion p'ran e! librau 
--^definition of its terms shall lie law ns hiueen them.'' 

The substitution by tin- decemvirs of coined mom-v, that wis to 
be counted for rough metal that had been weighed, Von vert, d tie: 
contribution on one side into price i/w/iVm), a. dintingnMi/.I f r „ m 
article of purchase (mercr) on the other; mid sale thus Wnmcdhtim t 
fiom barter. In contemplation of the separation of tin* mam-iiM- 
tior, and the pnec-paying, and the degeneration or the funner into 
a merely imaginary sale, they enacted that, mancipation muwitb- 
standing, the property of what was sold should not ores to the 
purchaser until the price I, a, I W„ paid or s. rllrilv '|,v snretVi 

, r^" f f, ’r \‘ 10 tI " - v, "' I,,r: "" ,l >< "as ptoluhlv bv the 
interpretation of the jmi.tilTs that this u.-is n.ld.,1 to tire red- - 

li'rt ww V aW "" jWiilit.v for cvirtioti should attach 
YI l 'V M ,lsr ‘ rr,f i° r a, "' l " r )\ Olr ts’-'tOM of the provision in the 
All. TaWw uais that a vendor avlio had matieipalid or delivered 
n thing sold hy him hefitn* receiving the price hud no action t» 
enforce payment of the latter; nnd 7.1 sue!, ein-t, instance, u 
thought hut right to give him the ppportunitv or getting lsat-1: tire 
*”« “”‘ lf *•> «•» action. It might Ire, howev.r, tba? h wj 

iadl.ee, paid and yet the vendor refused to mam-hut' l/«Vs 

him ' tolloTo ' “SnihT r H, " h “ «>«• conif ' l 

’ T " 1,1 "-C intlrehietiou of the teals actio r e, 

Z , hc (the purel, user j had uudm.btcdlv tire p.wer to n-eo U 

^asSEJtitTSSfai* isnaBS 

.'f ^ V-r, 6 ;,!: 


Con- 

sensuat 



were sometimes far np.-irt. Pa«» tlmt 

ongm of the contract of sale mnv 1 S ^' h of . tholristoiyof tho 


-T of the contract Qt eale is pretuae, ^ mostlj . 



moreover, tonakeg^ ,o m,raoL?T r ! 5, :‘ ^«'-h 

a detieienev of »;S li 1 « In, 

Hides he 1,‘nd declared the 1.” ls^'nbw’ t \ , ."' ,, - rx,!itr ->ce of servi. 
which ho had stated (her were r r - VV < i, '! < -5' ec of oiliers from 
latvour for which ho was v .oeW '"'apah.hiy or a slave fi.r 
tioim i.;,..i!.._ . 'j-nabed tit, ami so on. Rut these obli**.,. 


vendor avho 


■ ■ vuu 

j-o had sts 

^*-ifasSSScr*??pas 

«> advance hut failed to Ke d, iven , l f »’} ,rr,,M cr who had paid 
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mancipation was unnecessary for carrying, tlie property (and, as 
some think, incompetent), sonic other machinery had to he resorted 
to than that of the copper and the scales for imposing upon the 
vendor an obligation of warranty against eviction, defects, and so 
forth. It may bo that, until trndo began to assnmc considerable 
proportions, and when a transaction was between citizens, a pur- 
chaser was content to rely partly on the honesty of his vendor, 
partly on tho latter’s knowledge that lie ran the risk of an action 
for theft if what he sold belonged to another, 1 * and partly on the 
maxim common in nil ages and dimes, caveat^ employ. When it 
was ono between a citizen and a peregrin, a different set of rules 
may have come into play ; for between thorn disputes were settled 
by recuperators whose decisions wore arrived at very much on con- 
siderations of natural equity. It was tho popularization of the 
stipulation that facilitated a further advance, rendered all the 
more necessary' by the expansion of intercourse with foreigners and 
the cessation of recuperation. . ... 

Confir- Wc read of a salisdalio secundum, maneipinm, a stipulatio habere 
matory lieere, and a stipulatio (lupine. The nature of the first is obscure ; 
stipnla- it seems to liavc been connected with inancipatoiy sales, and prob- 
tions. ably to have been the guarantee of a sponsor for the liabilities im- 
posed upon the vendor by' the transaction perars el libram and the 
Tcrba nuncupnla that were covered by' it. 1 ho stipulation habere 
lirere occurs in Varro, in a collection of styles of sales of sheep, 
cattle, &c., some of which be says were abridgments of those of M. 
Mnnilius, who was consul in the year 00.1. It was tho guarantee 
of tho vendor of a ret nee mancipi, or even of a res waneipi sold 
without mancipation, that tho purchaser should bo maintained in 
possession of what he hail bought ; it entitled him to reparation 
on eviction, measured not by any fixed standard but according to 
the loss lie had sustained. It cannot have been introduced, there- 
fore, until after the Lex Acbutin and the formulation by the prrctor 
of the aelio ex stipulate The idea of tlic stipulatio duplae may 
have been borrowed from the thipltm incurred by a vendor on tlio 
eviction of a purchaser acquiring a tiling by mancipation ; for ono 
of its earliest manifestations was in the edict of the curulo ivdilcs, 
who insisted oil it from persons selling slaves, probably because 
the dealers were for the most part foreigners, anil therefore nimble 
to complete their sales per aeset libram .. Judging from Anrro, it 
was a form of stipulation against eviction that in his time, was 
used only in sales of slaves, although lie adds that by agreement 
of parties it might be limited to a simphtm. 

AVe learn from tlie samo writer— what is also indicated in various 
passages of Plautus— that the vendor at the same tittle and in tho 
body of the same stipulation guaranteed that the sheen or cattle 
lie was selling were healthy and of a healthy’ slock mid freo from 
faults, ami that the latter had not done any mischief for winch 
their owner could be held liable in a uosal action ; and similarly 
that a slave sold was licaltliy and not chargeable for any theft or 
other alienee for which tho pnrcliasor might have to answer, If 
any of these guarantees turned out fallacious the purchaser lmd an 
aelio ex slipulalii against the vendor: “ AVhcrcas tho plaintiff got 
from tho defendant a stipulation that certain sheep lie bought 
from him were healthy, kc. [repeating the words of guarantee], and 
that lie, the plaintiff, should be free to hold them ( habere hccre), i 
whatever it shall appear that tlie defendant ought m respect thereof 
to give to or do for tho plain tiO, in tho value thereof, judge, con- 
demn him ; otherwise, acquit him.” It is an observation ol Bekkcr s- 
Origin of that the actio empti in its original shape was just a simplification 
actio of the actio ex stipidalu on a vendor’s guarantees ; tho stipulations 
empti. to which wo have been alluding had become such unfailing accom- 
paniments of a sale as to bo matters of legal, presumption, tlio 
result being that the words “ whereas the plaintiff bought from tho 
defendant the sheep about which this action has arisen ’’ wero 
substituted in tho dcmonslratio (as the introductory clamc of the 
formula was called) for tho detailed recital of what had been stipu- 
lated. Bekkcr justifies this by reference to the language of A’arro, 
who seems to include under the words emptio, venditio not merely 
the agreement to buy and sell but also the stipulations that usually 
* went with it. 

The introduction of an actio empti in tins shape, liowovor, was 
far from the recognition of sale as a purely consensual contract 
if the price wa 3 not paid at once, tlio purchaser gave liis stipulntory 
promise for it, or got some one on whom tho vendor placed more 
reliance to do so for him, or else made a book-debt of it ; and, if it 
'had to he sued for, it was in all these cases by a comliclio ccrli anil 
not by an action on tlio sale. If the price was paid but tlio thing 
purchased not dolivored, the only remedy open to tho purchaser 
was to get back bis money by the samo condiction, unless, indeed, 
the guarantee habere lieere was held to cover delivery, in which 
case the purchaser might obtain' damages in an actio cx stipulate 
under tlio name of actio empti. Hut this actio empti, whether in- 
sisted on on tho ground of non -delivery, eviction, or breach of 
some other warranty, was really an action on the verbal contracts 


1 "In rebus iiwbilibus 

comiulttit" (Gai., II. SO), 

s liekkeri illMontni vol. )• 1>* MSi 


. . qul alieaam lew vemlidit ct IrndliUl furlum 


that had accompanied the sale,— a slrictumjns action in which the 
judge could not travel beyond the letter of the engagements of the 
purchaser. In the latter years of the republic, and probably from 
tlio time of Q. JIucius Sea; vol a, it was a honat fidei action. How 
had the change come about ? A single case of haidsbip may have 
been sufficient to induco it, such ns tho dofeat of a claim for’ 
damages for eviction on the ground that the stipulntory guarantee 
had boon accidentally overlooked. Ulpian says, “As 111 e stipulatio 
duplae is a thing of universal observance, action on the ground of 
eviction will lie cx empto if perchance the vendor of. a slave have 
failed to give his stipulntory guarantee, for everything that is of 
guneml custom and practice ought to be in view of the judge in a 
bonne fidei judicium. ” 3 

A’ery little was required to convert the strict! juris nc/io empli, 
really nothing more than an actio cx stipulatli, into a bonne fidei 
one, — simply the addition by the prrctor of the words “on con- 
siderations of good faith” (ex fide bona) to tho “whatever the 
defendant ought to give to or do for the plaintiff." 'flic effect, 
however, was immeasurable, — not that it did away’ with the prac- 
tice of stipulatory guarantees, for A'ano wrote after tlio time of Q. 
Mucins (who speaks of the action on sale ns a bonac fidei one),. and 
references to them are abundant in the pages of tho classical jurists ; 
but it rendered them in law unnecessary. It made sale a purely 
consensual contract in which, in virtue of the simple agreement to 
buy and sell, all the obligations oil either side that usually attended 
it were hold embodied without express formulation . or (still less) 
stipulatory or literal engagement. And, in instructing the judges 
to deride in every case between buyer and seller suing ex empto or 
cx vendito on principles of good faith, it really eiii|K>ivored them .to 
go far beyond “general custom and practice," and to take cogniz- 
ance of everything that in fairness and equity and common sense 
ought to influence their judgment, so as to enable thorn freely to do 
justice between tlie parties in any ami every question that might 
directly or indirectly arise out of "their relation us seller and buyer. 

The liistory of the four nominate real con tracts —m ut u u m (/.«., Real 
loan of money or other things returnable gcnerieally), commo- tract 
date ()>., loan of tilings that had to he returned specifically), 
deposit, mid pledge — is more obscure than that of the consensual 
ones. 4 Down to the time of the lV'tilian law. loan of money, 
rorn, kc. , was usually contracted per ucs ct libram ; and it is 



the jus tjcniium loan became actionable on its own merits., — that is 
to say, tlio advance and receipt of money ns a loan of itself laid 
tlio iioriower under obligation to repay it, even though no stipu- 

1..1 i • tlin /?rt tllic rnvirif* 


lion unit iuu.'iu iiuiii *i* him imit.ij uiiwiitviui) , 

tho loan was of money, bj’ tlie same action as stipulation and literal 
contract ; and so strictly was it construed that interest on the loan 
was not cluimablo along with it, the res given and received being 
tlio full measure of the obligation of repayment. Tlie other three— 
commodate, deposit, and pledge — became independent real contracts 
very much later than mutuum, possibly not all at tlie same time, 
and none of thorn apparently until very late in the republic. All 
of them, of course, hail been, long known as transactions of daily 
life j the difficulty is to say when they fust became actionable, and 
under what guise. ’ , 

It is impossible within tho space at our.commancl to criticize tho 
various theories entertained of their vicissitudes, for they ncces- 
I sarily vmy to some extent in regard to each. AVcmust content 
ourselves, therefore, with tlio simple statement that eventually, 



they were completed being l . - - ...... 

another for a particular purpose, on the understanding that it was 
to bo returned when that purpose was served. And it is to be 
noted that, while mutuum transferred tlie property' of the money 
lent, tlie borrower being bound to return not the identical coins 
but only nil equal amount, in pledge it was only the possession 
that passed, while in commodate anil deposit the lender or depositor 
retained both property anil (legal) possession, tlie borrower or dc- 
positarv having nothing more than the natural detention. In all 
but mutuum, therefore, there was trust ; the holder was bound, to 
an extent varying according to circumstances, to care for wliat lie 
held as if it wore his own, anil entitled to be reimbursed for outlay 
on its maintenance,— bound to return it, yet excused if bis failure 
to do so was due to a cause for which in fairness lio could not be 
hold responsible. Consequently the actions on these tlirco. con- 
tracts, differin g from that on mutuum, were ail bonae Jidei, tlio 

3 Ulp., “UI>. I. ad ert. aedii yin Dig., xxi. l, fr. 31, 5 20. ~ 

4 See neimlmch, CreiUum, pp. 4PS *?., OSS sj. ! Rekker, ImI Fhcuhnt Se 
rebus ereditU, Uruihwald, 1801 ; Demellus, la the Zeilstfir. f. 

II 0803), p, 217 »?• ! Bekkcr, Aktlonc it, vol. I. p. 300 tq. , Ubbefotirtc, Zur 
Gtih. d.btnannlcn Ucalcontractei Marburg, 1870 \ Uuschkc, Icftre win mruhnj 
Lcipsicj 188’ii 
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judge being vested with full discretion to determine what was fair 
ami equitable in each iuuividnal case. 

Prsetnr- Prmtorian Amendments on the Law 0 / Succession . — The most im- 
ianbon- portaut change in the law of succession during the latter half of the 
orum pos- republic was due to the praetors. They introduced, under the name 
sessio. of boiionim possession what was really beneficial enjoyment .of the 
estate of a deceased person without the legal title of inheritance. 
There is much to lead to tiie conclusion that the series of provisions 
in regard to it which we find in the Julian consolidation of the 
Edict were the work of a succession of praetors, some of them prob- 
ably not under tiie republic hut under the empire ; hut it will lie 
convenient to give here a general view of the subject as a whole, 
disrerardiW the consideration that some of its features mnv not 



u mo 1 nan, »j»uun.ui£5 ui uiu ui uunurtua j/uxsmsiij , ousurvt'S 

that in promising it to a . petitioner the praetoisweve not always 
actuated by the same, motives ; in some cases their object was to 
facilitate the application of the rules of the jus civile, in some to 
amend their application according to what they believed to he the 
spirit of tiie MI. Tables, in others, again, to set them aside ns in- 
equitable. It is not unreasonable to assume tlint it was with the 

S lose of aiding the jus civile that the first step was taken in what 
ually became a momentous reform ; and it is extremely prob- 
able tiiat this first step was the announcement bv some praetor that, 
where there was dispute as to an inheritance, ami a testament was 
presented to him bearing not fewer seals than were required by law, 
he would give possession of the goods of the defunct to the heir 
named in it.- In this as it stands there is nothing bnt a regulation 
of possession of the bona of the i- ■ -1 ■ ,.r 

legalright Just as between two :! ;; ; . , 

ship of a specific thing in a ref vindicate the praetor fust settled tiie 
question ot interim possession, so did he promise to do here when a 
question was about to be tried about the right to an inheritance (si 
ae hcrcililatc ambigdur). 1 1 was a provisional arrangement mere! y. 
and very necessary in view of the state of the law which permitted 
a third party, apart from any pretence of title, to step in and com- 
p etc a mucapio pro hemic hy a year’s possession of the effects of the 
' ! ( SH P ra < l 1 - 692). Even at the time when the Mid was 

bM^ ntV' 39 n ° t . nBC 1 e,sarlI y more than a provisional grant ; for, if 
! , f , t le decea , sed appeared and proved that, although 

. i e “' t ’T on . the , ontsille the requisite number of seal 
j et 111 fact some solemnity of execution, such as the familiac vaiditio 
01 testameiiti nuneujiatio, had been omitted, the grantee had to yield 
tlicin up the possess on that had bn™ nJ™, 1 . 1 “ 



juietors who built np the kiw nf ** P ur P°^s of tile series of 
in progress of years! obvio w f must have varied 

invented, no h^ng «“s e! ie t °" ee /i,e rtrachincr-y l,ad bee,, 
P-fr could no? muTmn h^^'t *} ne ' v The 
but lie could give a man whntbn,. b • ,le aI ' va y s disclaimed : 
vantages of inheritance 'an ? r n . ot > <*«*tautinl ad- 
pr.ctouaq. remedies He «av»!r^ Ct 111,1 * n their enjoyment by 
deceased with summary remedies i ^, lioois f 

once m his hands, would become h! in th . em > which, 

expiry of the period of usucapion - and l?v int 1!1 ? ,? gllt . 011 tl,!! 
formula 0 r a fiction of heirs Lin ’ha ! } y i l I ,ter l'o la tion into the 
actions against debtors of the decease?^ °J,T P^md 

the same way to the deceased’s creditor d ‘“ S him liable in 

-in opporition Vt)m\eraTor TSn "‘t ^Tf C °" <m ‘“hulas, 

passed over had none^JZmoio^ ai,d «’* chiW 

r chansons were passed ovw the 5 '' ,, 1Vi, ere sui heredes 

iujiato with the instituted heirc ht n < ? u \ r ‘ a p 0 "’ei] them to par- 
Adici went further; for, if the in SOrt accnwl * But the 
brother or sister of the chili! ,! mstltute was a stranger, i.c not 
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application of .the hononm possessio contra tabulas was to the case 
of emancipated children of the testator’s. By they us civile lie was 
not required to institute or disinherit them ; for by. 'their emanci- 
pation they had ceased to he sui heredes, and had lost that interest 
in tiie family estate which was put forward as the reason why they 
had to be mentioned in the testament of their jmterfamilias , Tfie 

S netors — although probably not until the empire, and when the 

oetrines of the jus naturals were being more freely recognized 

put them on the fame footing as uncinnucipntcd children, requiring 
that they also should bo either instituted or disinherited, and giving 
them bonorum possessio if they were not. It was contra tabulas in 
the sense that it displaced the instituted heirs either wholly or 
partially,— wholly when the institutes were not children of tho 
deceased, partially when they were. In the latter case, at least 
when sui were affected hy it, tho grant of tiononon porscssfo was 
under tho very equitable condition that the grantees should col- 
late or bring into partition all their own acquisitions since their 
emancipation. 

Tiie thiul variety of bonornm possessio was that granted ab inta - 
ta(°. As has been shown on a previous page (p. 692), the rules of 
tlieyws civile in reference to succession on intestacy were extremely 
street and artificial. They admitted neither emnneipnied children 
nor agnates who had undergone capitis deminnlio ; they admitted 
no female agnate except a sister ; if the nearest agnate or a«uates 
declined, the right did not pass to those or the next degree ; mere 
cognates, kinsmen of the deceased who were not agnates, c.tr., grand- 
children or others related to him through females and agnates capitc 
■nnnuli were not admitted at all ; while a wife hud 1,0 share unless 
she had been in rnanu of the deceased aul therefore fliac loco All ' 
thfw , m ? t *? rs tl>e Piwtors amended, and so far paved the wny for 

l ii i “ h ™c - law of ,ntef tote succession which was accom- 
plished hy Justinian. 

The classes they established were four. (1) Displacing the sui Praetor 
JaS) 8»V0 the first place to defendants L order 

imvf* w n i clI l° ij 1 , ^ C1 111 those 'whom ihe (leceased would of intes- 

■(rho hid rare ! 5 ' “‘i 1 ?■ ema,, «I»t«I. the representatives of sons 

when he lietf flT O, T ; l ° ,I<1 ?' 7 “j ,tc . d . cl,i ' the " •» Ids polcstas 
Z..J " ,et1. A*/ failure of Mm the right to petition for 

ZtZ’uXvr ?, to t,,e r mt o’; 

inl ciW/J “ ‘ , - 1 1 ? W ,,nme of Mjitmi heredes. (a) Under tlm 

£L?2r> on fn ! hlre of a ?> a tcs (ami of the gens where there 
ont). tiie succession \vn« vniio ui n.: i. % UJcip uas 
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fwmly- All these t<mk accordh! toJZK™* ■» 
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CHAPTER W.— THE JUS NATURALS AND MA- 
TURITY OF ROMAN JURISPRUDENCE. 

{The Empire until the time of Diocletian .) 

L CHARACTERISTICS AND FORMATIVE AGENCIES OF THE 

Law during the Period. 

Characteristics generally and Recognition of a Jus 
Naturale in particular . — The first three centuries of the 
empire witnessed the perfection of Roman jurisprudence 
and the commencement of its decline. During that time 
the history of the law presents no such great landmarks 
as the enactment of the XII. Tables, the commencement 
of a praetor's edict, the recognition of simple consent as 
creative of a contractual bond, or the introduction of a 
new form of judicial procedure ; the establishment of a 
class of patented jurists speaking as the mouthpieces of 
the prince, and the admission of all the free subjects of the 
empire to the privileges of citizenship, are about the only 
isolated events to which one can point as productive of 
great and lasting results. There were, indeed, some radical 
changes in particular institutions, such as the caduciary 
legislation of Augustus, intended to raise the tone of 
domestic morality and increase fruitful marriages, and the 
legislation of the same emperor and his immediate suc- 
cessor for regulation of the status of enfranchised slaves ; 
but these, although of vast importance ill themselves, and 
the first of them influencing the current of the law for 
centuries, yet left upon it no permanent impression. It 
was by much less imposing efforts that it attained the 
perfection to which it reached under the sovereigns of the 
Severan house, — a steady advance on the lines already 
marked out in the latter years of the republic. The 
sphere of the jus Quiritium became more and more cir- 
cumscribed, and one after another of the formalities of 
the, jus civile was abandoned. The maims of the husband 
practically disappeared ; the jmtria potestas of the father 
lost much of its significance by the recognition, notwith- 
standing it, of the possibility of a separate and independ- 
ent estate in the child ; slaves might be enfranchised by 
informal manumission ; res mancipi constantly passed by 
simple tradition, the right of the transferee being secured 
by the Publician action ; servitudes and other real rights 
informally constituted were maintained as effectual tuitione 
praetor is ; an heir’s acceptance of a succession could be 
accomplished by any indication of his intention, without 
observance of the formal cretio of the earlier law; and 
many of the incidental bargains incident to consensual 
contract, but varying their natural import, that used to be 
embodied in words of stipulation, came to be enforcible on 
the strength of formless contemporaneous agreements. 

Idea of The preference, accorded by jurists and judges to the 
a jus jus gentium over tho jus civile is insufficient to account for 
naturale. t p ese anc ) m any other changes in the same direction, as 
well as for the ever-increasing tendency evinced to sub- 
ordinate word and deed to the voluntas from which they 
arose. They are rather to be attributed to the striving 
on the part of many after a higher ideal, to which they 
gave the name of jus naturals. 1 It is sometimes said that 
the notion of a jus naturale as distinct from tho jus gentium 
was peculiar to Ulpian, and that it foUnd no acceptance 
with the Roman jurists generally. But this is inaccurate. 
Justinian, indeed, has excerpted in the Digest and put in 
the forefront of his Institutes a passage from an elementary 
work of Ulpian’s, in which he speaks of a jus naturale that 
is common to man and the lower animals, and which, is 
substantially instinct. This is a law* of nature of which it 
is quite true that we find no other jurist taking account. 

1 Pee Voigt, Das Jns naturale . . , (Ur JlJmer, puilinilarly toL i. 
§§ 52-31, 83-33; JlRhie, law, chat), lii, 


But many of them refer again and again to thio jus naturale-, 
and Gaius is the only one (Justinian following him) who 
. occasionally makes it synonymous withyt/s gentium. There 
J can be no question that the latter was much more largely 
imbued with precepts of natural law than was the jus 
civile, but it is impossible to say they were identical ; it 
is enough to cite but one illustration, pointed out again 
and again in the texts : while the one admitted the 
legality of slavery, the other denied it. While the jus civile 
studied the interests only of citizens, and the jus gentium 
those of freemen irrespective of nationality, the law of 
nature had theoretically a wider range and took all man- 
kind within its purview. We have no hint that the doc- 
trine of the jus gentium differed in this respect from the 
jus civile — that a slave was nothing but a chattel ; yet we 
find the latter, when tinctured with the jus naturale , re- 
cognizing many rights as competent to a slave, and even 
conceding that he might be debtor or creditor in a con- 
tract, although his obligation or claim could be given effect 
to only indirectly, since he could neither sue nor be sued. 

Voigt thus summarizes the characteristics of this speculnfive Clinrac 
Eoman jns naturale : — (1) its potential universal applicability to teristi, 
all men, (2) among all peoples, (3) at all times, and (4) its rdrre- of jus 
spoudonce with the innate conviction of light ( innere llcehhfibi r- tiatu 1 
zeugung ). a Ils propositions, as gathered fiom the pages ol the jurists 
of the period, he formulates thus : — (1) recognition of the claims of 
blood ( sanguinis r el cognalionis ratio ) ; (2) duly of fuithlnlncss to 
engagements,— is nalura debet . . . eiijus flilcxxi sccuti sumus • (8) 
appoi tionment of advantage and disadvantage, gain and loss, accord- 
ing to the standard of equity ; (4) supremacy of the voluntatis ratio 
over tho words or form in which the a ill is manifested. 11 It was 
regard for the first that, probably pretty early lu the prinelpafe, 
led the pnetors to place emancipated children on a footing of perfect 
equality with unemancipated in the matter of succession, and to 
admit collateral kindled through females as well ns those related 
through males ; and that, ill the reigns of Hadrian and Alarrus 
Aurelius respectively, induced the senate to give a mother a pie- 
ferred right of succession to her children, and vice versa. It was 
respect for the second that led to the recognition of the validity of 
wlmt was called a natural obligation,— one that, because of some 
defect of foim or something peculiar in the position of the parties, 
was ignored by the jus civile and incapable of being made the 
ground of an action for its enforcement, yet might be given effect 
to indirectly by oilier equitable remedies. Heganl for tbe thiid 
was nothing new in the jurisprudence of the period ; the republic 
had already admitted it as a principle that a man uas not to be 
unjustifiably enriched at another’s cost; the jurists of the einpiie, 
however, gave it a wider application tliali before, and used it ns a 
key to the solution of many a difficult question in the domain of 
the law of contract. As for the fourth, it was one that had to he 
applied with delicacy ; for the voluntas could not in equity 7 be pic- 
fuired to its manifestation to tile prejudice of other paities who in 
good faith lied acted Upon the latter. We have many evidences 
of the skilful way in which the matter was handled, speculative 
opinion being held in check by considerations of individual interest 
mid general utility. 

A remark of Voigt’s on the subject is well worthy of being kept 
in view, that tho risk which arose from the setting up of the pre- 
cepts of a speculative jus naturale, as derogating fioin the rules of 
the jus civile, was greatly diminished through the position held by 
the jurists of the early empire. Their jus respoxxdendi (infra, p. 705) 
made them legislative organs of the state, so that, in introducing 
principles of the jus naturale, or of acquutn el bonum, they at the 
salno moment positivized them and gave them the force of law. 

Thej 7 were, he says, “philosophers in the sphere of Jaw, searchers 
after the ultimate truth ; but, while the} 7 — usually in reference to 
a concrete case — sought out the tiuth and applied what they had 
found, they combined with the freedom and untiammelledncss of 
speculation tile life-freshness of practice and the power of as-uring 
tile opcrativeneSs of their abstract propositions ”* 

Influence of Constitutional Changes . — The changes in the eon- Position 
slitutioil aided not a little the current of the la tv. Men of foreign andclinr- 
descent reached the till one and reel nited the senate,— pi oud indeed acter of 
of the history and traditions of Home, yet in roost cases free from jurists, 
prejudice in favour of institutions that had nothing to recommend 
them hut their antiquity. .Military life had not the same attrac- 
tions as during the republic; there v as no longer a tribunate to 
which lilen of ambition, might aspire ; the comitia soon ceased to 
airord an outlet for public eloquence ; so that men of educalion and 

2 Voigt, l.c., p. 804. 3 Voigt, pp, 821-23, 

4 Voigt, p, Silt 
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assigned to jurists of distinction. With several of the emperors 
lawyers were amongst tlieir most intimate and trusted friends. 
Again and agaiu the office of pratorian prefect, the highest next 
the throne, was filled by them ; Papinian, Ulpian, and Pan! all 
held it iu the reigns of Septimius Severus and Alexander. Juris- 
prudence, therefore, was not merely an honourable and lucrative 
profession under the new arrangements, hut a passport to places of 
eminence in the state ; and till the death of Alexander tlic rants 
of the jurists never failed to he recruited by men of position and 
accomplishment. 

Exten- Extension of Citizenship io the Empire generally. — It most have 
sion of been between the years 212 and 217 that Caracalla published his 
citizen- constitution conferring citizenship on all the free inhabitants of the 
ship to empire. Far-reaching as were its consequences, the primary pur- 
whole pose was purely fiscal. Augustus had imposed a tax of live per 
empire, cent, on inheritances and bequests, except where the whole succes- 
sion was worth less than 100,000 sesterces or the heir or legatee 
was a near kinsman of the deceased. It was continued h\- his suc- 
cessors, and was very profitable, thanks to the propensity of the 
well-to-do classes for single blessedness, followed by testamentary 
distribution of their fortunes amongst their friends. ‘Bat it affected 
only the successions of Roman citizens, so that the great mass of 
the provincials escaped it. Caracalla, being neodv, not onlv in- 
creased it temporarily to ten per cent, but widened" the area of its 
operation by elevating all his free subjects to the rank of citizens. 

I lie words of Ulpian are very inclusive,— “in urbe Romano m,i 
sunt . . . ewes Romam cffecti sunt”; but tlicre is considerable 
diversity of opinion as to their meaning, caused by the fact that 
peregrins are still mentioned by some of Caracalla’s successors 
Limit the constitution, however, as we may, there can be no ques- 
tion of its immense importance. By conferring citizenship oh the 
provincial peregrins it subjected them in all their relations to the 
law of Rome, and qualified them for taking part in many trans- 
actions both into- WO* and mortis causa which previously had 
been incompetent for them. It did away with the necessity for 
the jus gent, urn as a separate positive system. Its principles am! 
its doctnnes it is true, survived, and were expanded elaho- 
rated as freely and successfully as ever ; but they were so dealt with 
as part and parcel of the civil law of Rome wlidXd Sd to 
he Italian and become imperial. 
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law was passed in order to define more precisely the status in the 
meantime of those freedmon who had a potentiality of citizenship. 

It did so by assimilating them to the colonial Latins, denying to 
them the rights of a citizen proper so far as concerned family and 
succession, but conceding to them all the patrimonial rights of a 
citizen and the fullest power of dealing with tlieir belongings so 
long as not mortis causa and to the prejudice of tlieir patrons. 

This was the Junian Latinity so prominent in the pages of Gaius' 
bnt of which our limits cxeludc any detailed description. * 

The third group or enactments referred to included the two Leges Jndici- 
J uliac judiciariac, of which we know hut little. That regulating ary law« 
procedure in private litigations is the same that is mentioned by * * 

Gaius ns having completed the work of the iEbutian law in sub- 
stituting theJonnular system for that jxr Icgis actioncs. It must 
have been a somewhat comprehensive statute, as a jiassagt* in the 
Vatican Fragments refers to a provision of its 27th section ; and 
our ignorance of its contents therefore, lieyond one or two trifling ■ 
details, is the more to he regretted. b 

From the time of Tiberius onwards it was the senate that did Lcrisla- 
the work oflegislation, for the simple reason that the comitia were tion of 
no longer fit for it And very active it seems to have been. This senate 
mav have been due to some extent to tlic fact tbut so many pro- 
fessional jurists, aware from tlieir practice of the points in which 
the law required amendment, possessed scats in tlic imperial 
council, where the drafts of the senatnsconsults were prepared. It 
was the senatuseousults that were the principal statutory factors of 

wliat was called by both emperors ami jurists the jus nontin, law 

that departed often vety widely from the principles or tlic old jus 
cirile, that was much more in accordance with those of the Edict 
and that to a great extent might have been introduced through ita 
means had not the authority of the prators been overshadowed by 
that of the pmice. In the end of the 2d ami the beginning of 
the „(i century the supremacy of the latter in the senate became 
rather too pronounced, men emoting the oratio in which lie had 
subinittcd to it a project of law instead or tlic resolution which 
gave it legislative effect. ~S<> doubt it must have been carefully 

nZl 1 'If r mJi ef0r ?- ,aUd " 1 th r im V erinl council, and rarely stood in 
need of farther discussion : but tlic ignoring of the formal act that 
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tioji and amendment were no longer in their hands but in those 
of the emperor. 

The Julian Edict does not seem to have been divided into books, ' 
but only into rubricated titles ; and the general impression is that 
the formularies of actions were split up and distributed in their 
appropriate places. The arrangement is not diliicult to discover 
by comparison of the various commentaries upon it, particularly 
those of Ulpian and Paul, which each contained over eighty books. 
First came a series of titles dealing with the foundations and first 
steps of all legal procedure,— jurisdiction, summons, intervention 
of attorneys or procurators, &c. ; secondly, ordinary process in vir- 
tue of the magistrate’s jurisdielio ; thirdly, extraordinary process, 
originally in virtuo of his imperium ; fourthly, execution against 
judgment-debtors, bankrupts, &c. ; fifthly, interdicts, exceptions, 
and pnetorian stipulations ; and lastly, the icdilian remedies. From 
the quotations from the Julian Edict embodied in the fragments 
of the writings of the commentators preserved by Justinian re- 
peated attempts have been made to reproduce it. Most of them 
are nothing more than transcripts or attempted reconstructions of 
passages in the Digest which are supposed to have been borrowed 
from it, and are of comparatively little value. The only really 
scientific and worthily critical efforts are those of Rudorff in 1869 
and Lend in 1883. 1 2 

ite- The Responses of Patented Counsel. — The right of responding 

spouses under imperial authority (jus respondendi ex auctoritate jrrineipis), 
of first granted by Augustus and continued by liis successors down to 
patented the time of Alexander Severus, did not imply any curtailment of 
counsel, the right of unlicensed jurists to give advice to any one who chose 
to consult .them. What it did was to give an authoritative char- 
acter to a response, so that the judge who had asked for it and to 
whom it was presented— for the judges were hut private citizens, 
most of them unlearned in the low— was bound to adopt it as if it 
had emanated from the emperor himself. It may bo that Augus- 
tus was actuated by a political motive, — that he was desirous by 
tliis concession to attach lawyers of eminence to the new regime, 
and prevent the recurrence of the evils experienced during the rc- 

I mblic from the too great influence of patrons. Hut, whatever may 
lave prompted his action in the matter, its beneficial consequences 
for the law can hardly be overrated. For the quasi -legislative 
powers with which they were invested enabled the patented counsel 
to influence current doctrine not speculatively merely hut positively 
(jura, eonderc), and so to leaven their interpretations of the jus 
civile and jus honorarium with suggestions of natural law as to 
givo a new complexion to the system. 

Instead of giving his opinion like the unlicensed jurist by word 
of month, cither at the request of the judge or at the instance of 
one of the parties, the patented counsel, who did not require to 
give his reasons, reduced it to writing and sent It to the court 
under seal. Augustus docs not seem to have contemplated the 
possibility of conflicting responses being tendered from two or more 
jurists equally privileged. It was an awkward predicament for a 
judge to no placed in. Hadrian solved the difficulty by declaring 
that in such a case the judge should ho entitled to use his ovyn 
discretion. 5 That on receiving a response with which he was dis- 
satisfied he could go on calling for others nntil he got one to his 
mind, and then pronounce judgment in accordance wilii it on the 
ground that there was difference of opinion, is extremely unlikely. 
The more probable explanation of Hadrian’s rescript is, that the 
number of patented responding counsel was very limited ; that a 
judge, if lie desired tlicir assistance, was required by this rescript 
to consult them all (quorum omnium si, &c.) ; tlmt, if they were 
unanimous, but only then, their opinion had force of statute (teg is 
vicem optinct) ; and that when they differed the judge must decide 
for himself. 

Edicts of Constitutions of the Emperors. 3 — Gams and Ulpian concur in 
emperors, holding that every imperial constitution, whether in the shape of 
rescript, decree, or edict, had the force of statute. It may bo that 
by the time of Ulpian that was the prevailing opinion ; but modern 
criticism is disposed to regard the dielum of Gaius, written in the 
time of Antoninus Pius, as coloured by his Asiatic notions, and not 
quite accurate so far as the edicts were concerned. As supreme 

1 Rudorff, Be jurisdictions ediclum : edicti pcrpelui quae reliqwt 
sunt, Lcipsic, 1869, and rev. by Brinz in the Krit. Vierteljahrschrifl, 
vol. xi. (1870), p. 471 sq. ; Lcnel, Las Edictum Perpetuum : ein Versuch, 
zu dmen Wiederherslellung, Leipsic, 1883. The last gained the 
“Savigny Foundation Prize ” offered by the Munich Academy in 1882 
for the best restitution of th a formulae of Julian’s Edict, but goes far 
beyond the limited subject prescribed ; see Brinz’s report upon it to 
the Academy in tiie Zeiischr. d, Sav. 1 Stiff., voL iv. (1883), Jb’im. 
Abthcit., p. 164 sq. 

2 Gains, i. 7. Justinian, Inst., i. 2, § 8, gives it somewhat differently, 

3 Gai., i. 6 ; Ulp., in Dig., i. 4, fr. 1, § 1 ; Mommsen, RS in. Slaats- 
recht, vol. ii. p. 843 sq. ; Wlassak, Krit. Sludien zur Theorie dcrltechts- 

quetlen im Zcitaller d. Hass. Juristen, Gratz, 1884 ; A. Pcniico (crit. 

Wlassak), in Zeitschr. d. Sav. SlifL, vol. vi. (1885), ROm. Abtheil., p. 

293 sq,; Karlowa, Rlim. Rechisgesch., vol. i. § 85, 


magistrate the emperor bad the same jus edicendi that kings, con- 
suls, and prictors bad had before liim, and used it as they did to 
indicate some course of action he meant to adopt and follow or 
some relief he proposed to grant His range, of course, was much 
greater thnn that of the pnetore had been ; for his authority en- 
dured for life, and extended over the whole empire and every 
department of government. But originally, and in principle, liis 
successor on the throne was no more bound to adopt any of bis 
edicts than a praetor was to adopt those of his predecessors. That 
it was not unusual for an edict to be renewed, and that it occasion- 
ally happened that the renewal was not by the immediate successor 
of its original author, are manifest from various passages in the texts. 

Very frequently, when its utility hud stood the test of years, it was 
transmuted into a senntusconsult ; this fact proves of itself that 
an edict per sc had not tlie effect of statute. But their adoption 
by a succession of two or three sovereigns, whose reigns were of 
average duration, may have been held sufficient to give them the 
diameter of consuetudinary law ; and, by a not unnatural process, 
unreflecting public opinion may have come to impute force of 
statute to the edict itself rather than to the tonga consueliido that 
followed on it, thus paving the way for the assertion by the sove- 
reigns of the later empire of an absolute right of legislation, and 
for the recognition of the lex cdictalis (infra, p. 710) as tlie only 
fonn of statute. 

The imperial rescripts and decrees (rcscripta, dccreta ) had force of Rescri 
law (legis vicem habent) from tlie earliest days of the empire, and and 
tlicir operation was never limited to tlie lifetime of the prince from deem, 
whom they had proceeded. But they were not directly acts of 
legislation. In both the emperor theoretically did no more than 
authoritatively interpret existing law, although the boundary be- 
tween interpretation and new law, sometimes diflicult to define, 
was not always strictly adhered to. The rescript was an answer 
by the emperor to o petition, cither by an official or a private 
party, for an instruction as to liovv the law was to be applied to 
the facts set forth ; when the answer was in a separate writing it 
was usually spoken of as an epislula ; when noted at the foot of 
t)io application its technical name was subseriqilio or atlnolalio. 

The decree was the emperor’s ruling in n case submitted to him 
judicially ; it might be when it had been brought before him in 
the first instance extra ordincm, or when it bad been removed by 
svpplicalio from an inferior court in its earliest stnge, or when it 
came before him by appeal. It was as a judge tlmt the emperor 
pronounced bis decree ; but, proceeding as it did from the fountain 
of authoritativo interpretation, it had a value far beyond that of 
the sentence of an inferior court (which was law only as between 
the parties), and formed a precedent which governed all future 
cases involving the same question. Those decrees and rescripts 
constituted one of the most important sources of the law during 
tho first three centuries and more of the empire, and were elaborated 
with the assistance of tlie most eminent jurists of the day, tho 
rescripts .being the special charge of the magisler libdlonm. From 
tlie time of. the Gordians to that of the abdication of Diocletian 
they were almost the only chnnncl of the law tlmt remained. 

Professional Jurisprudence. — A sketch of the history of Roman 
law can hardly he considered complete without some account of the 
jurists of tlie first two centuries and a half of the empire, who con- 
tributed to it the great body of doctrine embalmed in the Digest of 
Justinian. But the exigencies of space compel us to refrain from 
entering upon a branch of our subject tlmt cannot bo satisfactorily 
treated without considerable detail, and to content ourselves with 
referring the reader to the recent work of Mr Roby, or tlie Itcehts- 
gesehichte of Professor Karlowa of Heidelberg, where all will bo 
found that the most inquisitive could desire. 4 For an account of 
the extant remains of tlicir writings outside tlie Justinianian Digest, 
such ns the Institutes of Gaius, the Rules of Ulpian, the Sentences 
of Paul, and a variety of minor pieces, wo must likewise refer to 
Knrlowa’s book, 6 which promises to be tlie most elaborate history . 
of Roman law as yet given to the public. 

n. Substantive Changes in the Law. 

Concession of Peculiar Privileges to Soldiers . — While the 
period with which we are dealing saw the substantial dis- 
appearance of tlie distinction between citizen and peregrin, 
it witnessed the rise of another, — that between soldiers and 
civilians (milites, pagani). Tlie most remarkable effluxes 

4 Roby, Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest, Cambridge, 

1884, chaps, ix.-xv, ; Karlowa, Rom. Reehtsgescldchte, vol. i. ( Slants - 
rcejil und Rechtsqudlen), Lcipsic, 28S5, §§ 87-91 . Kariovva’s 2d vol. 
will contain the history of the private law, the criminal law, and civil 
and criminal procedure. 

6 Karlowa, op. oil., § 92. An account of the jurists of the empire 
and their remains outside tlio Digest will be found in an expansion of 
the present article now in the press, under the title of Historical Intro- 
duction to tlie Private Law of Rome. 

XX. — &9 
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of the jus mlitare (as it is sometimes called) were the 
military testament and the castrense peculium. The first 
set at naught all the rules of the jits civile and the praetors’ 
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edict alike as to the form and substance of last -wills. It 
might be in writing, by word of mouth, by the unspoken 
signs perhaps of a dying man ; all that was required was the 
voluntas so manifested as not to be mistaken. More extra- 
ordinary still,— it was sustained even though its provisions 
ran counter to the most cherished rules of the common law. 
Contrary to the maxim that no man could die partly testate 
and partly intestate, a soldier might dispose of part of his 
estate by testament and leave the rest to descend to his 
heirs ah intestato. Contrary also to the maxim semel 
heres semper litres , he might give his estate to A for life or 
for a term of years, or until the occurrence of some event, 
with remainder to B. Contrary to the general rule, a 
Latin or peregrin, or an unmarried or married but child- 
less person, might take an inheritance or a bequest from 
a soldier as freely as could a citizen with children. His 
testament, in so far as it disposed only of bona castrensia, 
was not affected by capitis deminutio minima. It was not 
invalidated by pneterition of sui keredes, nor could they 
challenge it because they had less under it than their 
“legitim”; nor could the instituted heir claim a Fal- 
cidian fourth, even though nine-tenths of the succession had 
been assigned to legatees. Finally, a later testament did 
not nullify an earlier one, if it appeared to be the intention 
of the soldier testator that they should be read together. 

All this is remarkable, manifesting a spirit very different from 
that which animated the common law of testaments. True, it was 
a principle with the jurists of the classical period that the voluntatis 
ratio was to be given effect to in the interpretation of testamentary 
writings ; but that was on the condition that the requirements of 
law as to form and substance had been scrupulously observed. But 
in the military testament positive rules were made to yield to the 
voluntas i in all respects : the will was almost absolutely unfettered, 
lloman law in this matter gave place to natural law. One would 
have expected the influence of so great a change to have manifested 
itself by degrees m the ordinary law of testaments ; yet it is barely 
visible In n few points the legislation of Constantine, Theodosius 
XI., and Justinian relaxed the strictness of the old rules ; but there 
was neicr any approach to the recognition of the complete supre- 
macy of the voluntas. In the Corpus Juris the contrast between the 
testamentum paganum and the testamentum. militare was almost as 
marked as ,n the days of Trajan. The latter was still a privileged 
" se ; confined to a soldier actually on sendee, and 
if d t0 r b ,° r ° I> ? I c , c . d a testament executed according to the 
Pccnlium Tn„ f ^" S r° fk " r ) ntLln J t ’f eIre month3 aftcr his retirement, 
castren'e. 0 rT al f rcnse bad a wider influence ; for it was the first 

tho S J^ S ° f amendmants tbat vas f ] y diminished the importance of 
^ >lf i aSOn its P at rimonial side. It had its oririn in the 
once, sion b) Augustus to Jiliifamilias ou service of the right to 
dispose by testament of what they had acquired in the acti™ exe£ 
wcnt°mnel, r ? r °i essum in cnstr!s adjuisicrant). But it soon 

slaves that formed part oil t -Tnda Tit tlf t0 TO!inU . mit 
their right to disno*e of ,> l!™, 5 ] lttle ste P .farther recognized 
liyond by themuge of it Z ft 7 inter vivos. 

the soldier's pay end prize but SlbftVa M to inB t ,do not onl y 
or indirectly" .UoLeX with ld^ w 4 • COn,e t -u°. hinl - dinjct Iy 
made in l,,-.r.i-_-_" ,“® XIon ? 1th . h,s .profession,— his outfit, gifts 


made to him during his som>e lemn- P J°f SSl<,n ' — b ’ s «•«*» f 
All this was in a faf^oics from comrades, and so 

common law. It may almost* bn^?^ 8 doc Wnes of the 

volvcd In the firet T b ° ca .ll ed revol,lti '>n a ry ; for it in- 
alitni juris to make a test.iT^of'^vM right of a person 
the second place tliCTV’mrrmV 111611 #’ as vrCTe juris, and in 
Ifaf which So might deafwith indcn^S^^-i 0 ? in 
which could not be touched bv the^alw!^ °v,. bls Wtcrfamilias, 
was not bound tocollato (or hriim int?, l Tn ltors ,' and which he 


however, was rather mmenZ'n * nel ™ right of the parent, 
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f bis son's belonrdnw « v th ^ s ? ai( nfamilias revived : 
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The Family.— The legislative offorts of Augustus to encourage Family 
marriage, to which persons of position showed a remarkable dis- relations 
taste, have already been mentioned. The relation of husband and 
wife still in law required no more for its creation than deliberate 
interchange of nuptial consent, although for one or two purposes 
the bride’s home-coming to her husband's house was regarded as 
the criterion of completed marriage. But it was rarely accom- 
panied with mama. So repugnant was such subjection to patrician 
ladies that they declined to submit to confarreate nuptials ; and so 
great consequently became the difficulty of finding persons qualified 
By confarreate birth to fill the higher priesthoods that early in the 
empire it had to be decreed that confarreation should in future bo 
productive of mantis only quoad sacra, and should not make the 
wife a member of her husband’s family. Manus liy a year’s unin- 
terrupted cohabitation was already out of date in the time of Gaius; 
and, although that by coemption was still in use in his time, it prob- 
ably was quite unknown by the end of the period. Husband and 
•wife therefore had their separate estates, the common establish- 
ment being maintained by the husband, with the assistance of tho 
revenue of the wife’s dowry (rfes), — an institution which received 
much attention at the hands of the jurists, and was to some extent 
regulated by statute. Divorce was unfortunately very common ; it 
was lawful even without any assignable cause ; when blame attached 
to either side, he or she suffered deprivation to some extent of the 
nuptial provisions, but there were no other penal consequences. 

Slot only in the case of a ftlius/amilias who had adopted a mili- 
tary career, but in all directions, there was manifested a tendency 
to place restrictions on the exercise of the patria potestas. This 
was duo in a great degree to the hold that the doctrines or natural 
law were gaining within the Boman system, partly also to the 
fact that tho emperors, having succeeded to- Die censorial regmen 
morum, allowed it freely to influence their edicts and rescripts. 

Exposure of an infant was still allowed ; hut a parent was no longer 
permitted, even in the character of household judge, to put liis 
son to death ; in fact his prerogative was limited to moderate 
chastisement, the law requiring, in case of a grave offence that 
merited severer punishment, that he should hand his child over to 
the ordinary tribunal. His right of sale, in like manner, was re- 
stricted to young children, and permitted only when he was in 
great poverty and unable to maintain them, while their impignora- 
non b}- him was piohibited under pain of banishment. 

Except in the solitaiy case of a. son who was a soldier, a pater- 
familias was still recognized as in law the owner of all the earnings 
& 2n ot ner “enuisitions of his children'll! polcstatc ; but the old rule 
sail remained that for their civil debts he was not liable bevond 
the amount of the fund he had advanced them to deal with as dc 
fado their own {peculium, profcclicium), except when he had derived 
advantage from their contract or had expressly or by implication 
authorized them to enter into it as his agents. To the party with 
whom he had contracted a JUiusfamilias was himself liable as fully 
hi 1 alt bean a paterfamilias, with one exception, namely, when 
his debt was for borrowed money ; in that case, with some very 
reasonable qualifications, it was declared by the notorious Mace- 

should t° f tbe time of Ves I’ asian ) that the lender 

should not be entitled to recover payment, even after his borrower 

had become suijuns by his father’s death. Between a father and 
his emancipated son there was, and always had been, perfect free- 
dom of contract; bat so was there now between a father and his 
tWbT ln nny D,atter relatili K to the pccnlium castrcnsc, even 
Sa? g L h L B ° n . W “f- * P Z fc i a ! e : What is still more remarkabfa is 
a L. j tentimcnt which was operating on the ins ririt* 
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guardianship or cnmtorv 51/ ^dually disappeared. The 
its irmtitnfinri f a xr \ ^ minors above pupilaritv owed 

0^“r«nSy of fhe 6 ^ t j™ n fawofthondddle 
those taking undue ad van taw If fi ad . mdeed imposed penalties on 
pstsonsauif,^"^^^ Ke > of minors, i.c., 

the pnetors were in the haffit ’ and flom tbat time 

such persons for the protection f a ( ??S !n - tm - s < cunitors to act with 
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and sister; fattier and brother excluded her; but with a sister of 
ttie deceased, and in the absence of father or brother, she shared, 
equally Vhile there can be little doubt that it was natural con- 
siderations that dictated this amendment, yet its authors were too 
timid to justify it on the abstract principle of common humanity, 
lest thereby thev should seem to impugn the wisdom of the jus civile ; 
and so they confined its application to women who had tli ejus liber- 
oruvu i.t.. to v omen of free birth who were mothers of three children 
and freedwomen who were mothers of four, thus malting it osten- 
sibly a reward of fertility. The Orphitian senatusconsult was the 
counterpart of the.TertuIlian. It gave children, whether legitimate 
or illegitimate, a right or succession to their mother in preference to 
all her agnates ; and subsequent constitutions extended the prin- 
ciple, admitting children to the inheritance not only of their mater- 
nal grandparents but also to that of their paternal’grandmother. 

III. Judicial Procedct.e. 

The Form ular Sits'cm" — The ordinary procedure of the first three Formul 
centuries of the empire was still two-staged ; it commenced before system, 
the praetor (in jure) and was concluded before a judex (in judieio). 

But the legis actiones had given place to praetorian formulae. Under 
the older system parties, and particularly the plaintiff, had them- 
selves to formulate in statutory or traditional words of style the 
matter in controversy between'them ; and as they formulated, so 
did it go for trial to ccntumviral court or judex or arbiters, with 
the not infrequent result that it was then all too late discovered 
that the real point in the case had been missed. Under the formu- 
lar system parties were free to represent tlicir plaint and defence 
to the prretor in any words they pleased, the plaintiff asking for a 
formula and usually indicating the style on the album that he 
thought would suit his purpose, and the defendant demanding when 
necessary an exception, i.c., a plea in defence, either pnetorian or 
statutory, that, without traversing the facts or law of the plain- 
tiffs case, avoided his demand on grounds of equity or public 
.policy. It was for the prmtor to consider and determine whether 
the action or exception should or should not be granted, and, if 
granted, whether it should be according to the style exhibited on 
the album at according to a modification of it The result ho 
embodied in a written and signed appointment to a judge, whom 
he instructed what he had to try, and enqiowpred to pronounce 
a finding cither condemning or acquitting the defendant. This 
writing was the formula. 

Although it was not until the early empire that this system of 
procedure attained its full development, yet it had its commence- 
ment two centuries before the fall of the republic. Gains ascribes 
its introduction and definitive establishment to tho Lex Aebutia 
(probably of the second decade of the sixth century of the city) and 
two judiciary laws of the time of Augustus (supra, pp. 696, 704). 

The jEbutian law, of which unfortunately we know very little, is 
generally supposed to have empowered tile pnetors (1) to devise a 
simpler form of procedure for causes already cognizable per legis 
adionem, (2) to devise forms of action to meet cases not cognizable 
under the older system, and (3) themselves to formulate the issne 
and reduce it to writing. It was by no means so radical a change 
as is sometimes supposed. There were formulae employed by the 
praetor both in the procedure per judieis postulationcm and in that 
per condiclioncm.- The difference between them and the formulae of 
tho rEbutiau system was that the former were iu part mere echoes 
of the statutory words of style uttered by the plaintiff, and that 
they were not written but spoken iu the hearing of witnesses. 

A large proportion of the personal actions of the fonnular system Itsappli- 
were evolved out of the legis aclio per condiclioncm. The sequence cation to 
of operations may have been something like this. Taking the personal 
simplest form of it, the action for ccrla peeunia under the Silian actions, 
law, the first step was to drop the formal eondielio from which it 
derived its character of legis aclio, thus avoiding a delay of thirty 
days ; the plaintiff stated his demand in informal words, and, if tho 
defendant denied indebtedness, the prretor straightway formulated 
a written appointment of and instruction to a judge, embodying 
in it the issue in terms substantially the same as those he would 
have employed under the earlier procedure: — “Titius be judge. 

Should it appear that X X ought to pay (dare oporierc ) 60,000 
sesterces to A. A., in that sum condemn X X to A. A.;* should 
it not so appear, acquit him.” This was no longer the legis aclio 
per condiclioncm, because what had made it legis aclio was gone, 
but the coil eondielio of the formular system. The eondielio iriti- 
caria of the same system ran on the same lines : “ Titius be judge. 

Should it appear that X X ought to give A. A. the slave Stichus, 
then, whatever be tho value of the slave, in that condemn X X to 
A. A.,” and so on. In both of these examples the formula included 
only two of the four clauses that might find place in it/— an “ in- 
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in either that of property or that of obligation. The rise and 
progress of the military testament has already been explained. 
The testament of the common law was still ostensibly that j-v eus 
el libra tn ; bat the practice of granting boronon possessio sceurdum 
tabulae to the persons named as heirs in any testamentary instru- 
ment that bore outside the requisite number" of seals led, "from tho 
time of Marcus Aurelius, to the frequent neglect of the time-honoured 
formalities of the familiar mnndmlio and nunaijatio fcAanicnti. 
It was a rescript of his, declaring that an heir-at-law should no 
longer be entitled to dispute die last wishes of a testator on the 
technical "round of non-compliance wirh the purely formal require- 
ments of tire law, that practically introduced what Justinian calls 
the pnetorian testament 

One of the commonest provisions in the testaments of the period 
was the fdneommissum,—* request by the testator to his heir to 
enter to the inheritance and thereafter denude wholly or partially 
in favour of a third party. It was introduced in the time of 
Augustus by (it Is said) a testator who had married a peregrin wife, 
and desired thus indirectly to give to Ms peregrin children the 
succession wliich, as not being citizens, they could neither take 
ab intes'a/o nor as his direct testamentary heirs. l * 3 The practice 
soon gained ground, and became thoroughly established once the 
emperor, shocked at the perfidy of a trustee who had failed to 
comply with the request of his testator, indicated his approval of 
the new institution by remitting the matter to the consuls of the 
day, with instructions to do in the circumstances what they thought 
just So quickly did it establish itself in public favour, and" so 
numerous did the questions become as to the construction and ful- 
filment of restamentary trusts, that before long it was found neces- 
sary to institute a court specially charged with their determination, 
— that of the praetor fideicommissarius. 

The employment of a trust as a means of benefiting those who 
were tinder disqualifications as heirs or legatees, as, for example, 
persons who had no testament i fact to, women incapacitated by tho 
Voconian law, unmarried and married hut childless persons inca- 
pacitated by the Julian and Papia-Poppiein law, and so on, was in 
time prohibited by statute ; but that did not affect its general popu- 
larity. For, whether what was contemplated was a transfer of the 
universal heredifas or a part of it to the beneficiaiy (fdcicommissum 
hcrcditalis), or only of some particular thing (jidekommissum rci 
singularis ), a testamentary trust had various advantages over either 
a direct institution or a direct bequest (legation). In theory the 
imposition upon the heir of a trnst in farour of a beneficiary, whether 
it required him to denude of the whole or only a part of the inherit- 
ance. did not deprive him of his character of heir or relieve him of 
the responsibilities of the position ; and at common law therefore 
he was entitled to decline the succession, often to the great prejudice 
of the beneficiary. In order to avoid such a mischance, and at the 
same time to regulate their relations inter st and towards debtors 
and creditors of the testator’s, it became the practice for the parties 
to enter into stipulatory arrangements about the matter ; but these 
were to some extent rendered superfluous by two senatusconsults, 
the Trebellian in the time of Xero and the Pegasian in that of 
Vespasian, which at once secured the beneficiaiy against the trustee’s 
(i.c., the heir’s) repudiation of the inheritance, protected the latter 
from all risk of loss where he was trustee and nothing more, and 
enabled the former to treat directly with debtors and creditors of 
the testator’s and himself ingather the corporeal items or tho 
inheritance. 

It was one of the advantages of a trust-bequest, whether universal 
or singular, that it might be conferred in a codicil, even though 
unconfirmed by any relative testament. The codicil (codieilli), a bo 
an iuventiou of the time of Augustns. was a deed of a veiy simple 
nature. It was inappropriate either for disherison of sni or institu- 
tion of an heir ; but if confirmed by testament it might contain 
direct bequests, manumissions, nominations of tutors, and the like, 
and whether confirmed or unconfirmed might, as stated, be utilized 
as a vehicle for trust-gifts. Latterly it was held operative even in 
the absence of a testament, the trusts contained in it being regarded 
as burdens on the heir-at-law. 

The most important changes in the law of Intestate succession 
during the period were those accomplished by the Tertullian and 
Orphitian senntnscousults, fruits of that respect for the precepts of 
natural law which in so many directions was modifying the doctrines 
of the jus civile. The first was passed iu the reign of Hadrian, the 
second in the year 17S, under Marcus Aurelius. Down to the time 
of the Tertnllian senatusconsult a mother and her child by a mar- 
riage that was unaccompanied with mam’s stood related to each 
other only as cognates, being in law members of different families ; 
consequently their chance of succession to each other was remote, 
being postponed to that of their respective agnates to the sixth or 
seventh degree. The purpose of the senatusconsult was to prefer a 
mother to all agnates of her deceased child except father and brother 

l They could not even have a claim as cognates under the pnetorian rales ; 

for the praetors followed the rule of the jus civile to this extent, that they did 

not grant fononim pewsrio to a person who had not latamcnti jictio with him 
Whose succession was in question. 


s See Keller (as on p. 651, note 1), |S 23-13 ; Bethmana-Hollweg (as in same 
notch vol. ii. 55 SI -ST ; Bekfcer (as in same note), voh I. chaps. 4-7, vol. iL 
chaps. 15, 19, 20 ; Baron, Gesch. d. ron. Jlecbts, Berlin. 1651, vo£ L 55 202-215. 

* In the typical Homan styles of actions the plaintiff was usually called 
Anlns Agerins and the defendant Numerics Negidins. 

3 Gains enumerates them as the demand ratio, intesitio, cijudleetio, and nr.- 
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tention" and a “condemnation.” The matter of claim in both 
cases was certain, — so much money in one, a slave in the other ; 
but, while in the first the condemnation also was certain, in the 
second it was uncertain. What if the claim also was uncertain,— 
say a share of the profits of a joint adventure assured by stipulation ? 
It was quite competent for the plaintiff to condescend on a definite 
sum, and claim that as due to him ; but it was very hazardous, 
for unless he was able to prove the debt to the last sesterce he got 
nothing. To obviate the risk of such failure the pnetors devised 
the inccrli condictio, whose formula commenced with a “ demon- 
stration” or indication of the cause of action, and whoso “inten- 
tion” referred to it and was conceived indefinitely: “Titius bo 
judge. Whereas A. A. stipulated with If. If. for a share of the 
profits of a joint ad venture, whatever in respect thereof N. N. ought 
to give to or do for ( darcfaecre oporlet) A. A., iu the money amount 
thereof condemn If. tf.," and so on. 1 Once this point was attained 
further progress was comparatively easy, tho way being open for the 
construction of formulae upon illiquid claims arising from trans- 
actions in which the practice of stipulation gradually dropped out 
of use (supra, p. 701), till at last the bonacfidci judieia wore reached, 
marked by the presence in the “intention" of the words cx fide 
bona, — “ whatever in respect thereof If. If. ought in good faith to 
give to or do for A. A.” 

Its appli- In the case of real actions the transition from the legis actiones 
cation to to the formulae followed a different course. Tho JEbutian law did 
real not abolish the procedure per sacramcntum when reference was to 
actions, be to the centuinviral court on a question of quiritarian right. In 
the time of Cicero that court was apparently still in full activity (p. 
678), but by that of Gaius it is doubtful if it was lcsorted to except 
for trial of questions of inheritance. In his time questions of pro- 
perty were raised either per sponsioncm or per formulam pcliloriam. 
The procedure by sponsion must bo regarded as the bridge between 
the sacramental process and the petitory v indicalio. In the first 
as in the second the question of real right was determined only 
indirectly. The plaintiff required the defendant to give him liis 
stipulatory promise to pay a nominal sum of twenty-five sesterces 
in the event of the thing in dispute being found to belong to tho 
lormer ; and at the same time the defendant cave security for its 

t] ? " itl ‘ a]1 fru!ts and Profits, in tie so, no 

event The formula that was adjusted and remitted to a judge 
ex facie raised only the simple question whether tho twentv-fivo 
sesterces were due or not : the action was in form a personal, not a 
a 6 ’ . a , l ,y is therefore appropriately remitted to a singlo judex 
C^n d l°^ t0 t , he centl ™ vlral tribunal- But judgmeut on it could 
tio^nf ™l T , t ir .°, u .? h Inea - ns °[ a finding (sen(cnlia) on tho ques- 
for the plaintiff he did not claim the 

h^ and ifthSnT ^V 16 *“«**“* had boon found to bo 
profits the IwnHff l ld ,? nt delayed dellver it - with its fruits and 
proms, the plaintiff had recourse against the latter’s sureties Tho 

Mg*™ undoubtedly of later introdiS and mfi 

“intenffon”™? , L,ke * ho conllicii ° it contained only 
shlra'v and condemnation.” It ran thus: “Titius be iudire 
Should it appear that the slave Stichus, about whom thutt'i 

slave bTrcstored whatever^) A'," 1 TV iritat y "SH thou, unless tho 
N. N. to T A • should t nnf . n W VfllUe * M “■*,*» wiIi condel “u 

a formula was emrdoyed^vhere tk/nVlt? d 'ndi oporterc* Such 
obligation to be enforced ad?:*,*, ^ t .‘° tl be .''•indicated or tho 
in tSe shape of sSc co uuota.K?^ tho *?««fc> whether 
the Other Lid, the right Wl >«rc, on 
file pnetor’s edict, formulae so mSmivS ?, C tl0n Sol ? ly from 
incompetent Tho actions empS in s In ' Prt01 ' rlate and 
juris honorarii, and these cither ortt/u,™!!* - / 1 CaSC . S wer<! act l0na 
The first were adaptations of actions of the*?™— in f a <*um. 
did not properly fall within thin, ? “A. 0 -V cmle to cases that 
of praetorian d^viEor $ZVo^°^ en «rcly 

wrongs unknown to the jus chile™ * * f ngLts or redress of 

functions in i v . |§ 39 : 4 s 
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Of the aetioncs utiles some wore called aetioncs ficticiae. Resort Actiones 
10 a fiction is sometimes said to bo a confession of weakness, and ficticiae. 
adversely criticized accordingly. But every amendment on the law 
is nn admission of defect in wliat is being amended ; and it was in 
— — *'■" when it found an 


is nn admission 01 ueicct in wiias is neing amen 

sympathy with the spirit of Roman jurisprudence, 

action too narrow in its definition, to include some new case that 
ought to fall within it, rather by feigning that the new case was 
the same as the old, to bring it within the scone of the existing 
and familiar action, than to cause disturbance by either altering 
tho definition of tho latter or introducing nn entirely new remedy. 
A bonorum possessor (supra, p. 702) held a position unknown to the 
jus civile; he was not an heir, ami therefore not entitled offhand 
to employ tho actions competent to nn heir, cither for recovering 
the property of the defunct or proceeding against his debtors. The 
praetor could have lmd no difficulty in devising new actions to meet 
his case ; hut lie preferred tho simpler expedient of adapting to it 
an heir's actions, by introducing into the formula a fiction of civil 
heirship ; so he did witli the bonorum emptor or purchaser of a 
bankrupt's estate at tho sale of it in mass by his creditors. Empiio 
bonorum was a purely pnetorian institution, and the pnetor, if lie 
had thought fit, eould easily have fortified the purchasers acquisition 
by giving him pnetorian remedies for recovering the property and 
suing tho debtors of the bankrupt ; hut here again he followc'd the 
simpler course of riving him, ns if lie were a universal successor, 
tho benofit of an heir’s actions liy help of a fiction of heirship 8 
A picrcgrin could not suo or be sued for theft or culpable damage 
to property - , for tho XII. Tables and the Aquilian law applied only 
to citizens ; liut ho could both suo and be sued under cover of a 
fiction of citizenship. A man who had acquired a res mancipi on 

- ...a. Ilf f n 1. 
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*•“’ usucapion, wmu nut hub a tci vmuxcaiio lor it« recovery, for 
lie jvas not in a position to affirm that lie wns quiritarian owner ; 
neither, for the same reason, could a man who in good faith ami on 
a sufficient title had acquired n tiling from one who was not in a tkjsi- 
t mil to alienate it # Hut in both cases the pnetor granted him what 
was in effect arc: vindicalio proeeedingon a fiction of completed usu- 
capion,— the rublician action referred to on n GPP. 1 

,*“52? of actiones ficticiae, -actions of the jus civile 

adapted by tins very simple expedient to eases to which other- 
uise they would have been inapplicable, and forming one or the 

”ho1o I Trie r of n nromb.'r CS ?f Vi* Quite ^®nwit was Aclione, 

1110 course of procedure in the actiones in factum, wliose iiuniberin fec- 
und vanct.es were practically - unlimited, although for the „i«[IunT 
part granted in pursuance of the praetors promise in the edict that 
under such ami sucli circumstances he would liiukc a remit to a judex 
Oudmim dabo), and formulated in accordance with the reitivo 
***» Bty,cs , aIao published on the albutn. A great number of 
be , bn0 "’ 1 ' ,y s l’ ec,al names, as, for example, the actio 

nf, ’° hmthccaria, actio depnunia 
constituta, actio n bonorum rantorum, actio de sujvrficic, ltd —the 
genenc namo actio in factum being usually confined 0 tlmin .o 
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(which was against tho estate f o tl 0r . tr T lhui,a * > 1 or ° r execution 
tho form of incarceration onlv wb , .iudgmcnt-dchtor, and too k 
tached). Our main oSt has goods not be at- 

procedure, and how tho Pretoria^ /brW°' V -1 ‘°' V cl - astlc ' vas t,lis 
the relative annoimecmonts in ac ‘ epnjnnction with 

tile introduction into the law of an im,!'’ 8u l'I dlcd the vehicle for 
The system was fully dcvelmJ.lL^^ amount of new doctrine. 
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Edict ; and the statutory recognition which the latter then obtained 
did nothing to impair its efficiency. 

Proced- Procedure extra. Ordinem. 1 — The two-staged procedure, first in 
ure extra jure and then in judicio, constituted the ordo judiciormn priva- 
ordincm. forum. Early in the empire, however, it became the practice in 
certain cases to abstain iroin adjusting a formula ana making n 
remit to a. judex, and to leave the cause in the hands of the magis- 
trate from beginning to end. This course was adopted sometimes 
because the claim that was being made rested rather on moral than 
on legal right, and sometimes m order to avoid unnecessary dis- 
closure of family misunderstandings. Thus, the earliest questions 
that were raised about testamentary trusts were sent for considera- 
tion and disposal to the consuls, apparently because, in the existing 
state of jurisprudence, it was thought incompetent for a beneficiary 
to maintain in reference to the heir (who had only been requested 
to comply with the testator’s wishes) that he was bound in law 
(dare oportere) to pay him liis bequest. Had the difficulty arisen 
at an earlier period, and in the heyday of the constructive energy 
of the praetors, they would probably liave solved it with an actio 
in factum. As it was, it fell to the emperors to deal with it, and 
they adopted the method of extraordinary eognilio, the jurisdic- 
tion which theyin the first instance conferred on the consuls being 
before long confided to a magistrate specially designated for it, — 
the praetor fidcicommissarius. Questions between tutors and their 
pupil wards in like manner began to be dealt with extra ordinem, 
the cognition being entrusted by Marcus Aurelius to a praetor lute- 
laris ; while fiscal questions in which a private party was interested 
went to a praetor fisei, whose creation was due to Nerva. Claims 
for aliment between parent and child or patron and freedman 
rested on natural duty rather than on legal right ; they could not 
therefore well be made the subject-matter of a judicium, and con- 
sequently went for disposal to the consuls or the city prefect, and 
in the provinces to the governor. Questions of status, especially 
of freedom or slavery, at least from the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
were also disposed of extra ordinem. ; and so were claims by physicians, 
advocates, and public teachers for their honoraria., and by officials 
for their salaries, the Bomans refusing to admit that these could 
he recovered by an ordinary action of location. In all those extra- 
ordinary cognitions the procedure began with a complaint addressed 
to the magistrate, instead of an in jus vocatio of the party com- 
plained against ; it was for the magistrate to require the attendance 
of the latter ( cvocalio ) if ho thought the complaint relevant. The 
decision was a judicatum or decretum according to circumstances. 
Direct Jural Remedies flowing directly from the Magistrate's Jmperhm? 

magis- — Great as were the results for the law of the multiplication and 
terial simplification of judicia through the fonnular system, it may be 
inter- questioned whether it did not benefit quite as much from the 
vention. direct intervention of the praetors in certain cases in virtue of the 
supreme power with which they were invested. This manifested 
itself principally in the form of (1) interdicts ; (2) praetorian stipula- 
tions; (3) missio in possessionem ; and (4) in integrum restitutio. 

Inter- 1. The interdicts 3 have already been referred to as in use under 
diets. the regime of the jus civile ; but their number and scope were 
vastly increased under that of the jus praetorium. The char- 
acteristic of the procedure by interdict was this, — that in it the 
praetor reversed the ordinary course of things, and, instead of wait- 
ing for an inquiry into the facts alleged by a complainer, provision- 
ally assumed them to be true and pronounced an order upon the 
respondent, which he was bound either to obey or show to be 
unjustified. The order pronounced might be either rcstitutory, 
-exhibitory (in both cases usually spoken of in the texts as a decree), 
or prohibitory : — restitutory, when, for example, the respondent was 
ordained to restore something he was alleged to have taken posses- 
sion of by violent means, to remove impediments he had placed 
in the channel of a river, and so on ; exhibitor}', when lie was 
ordained to produce something he was unwarrantably detaining, 
e.g., the body of a freeman he was holding as his slave, or a will 
in which the complainer alleged that he had an interest ; prohibi- 
tory, as, for example, that he should not disturb the status quo of 
possession as between the complainer and himself, that ho should 
not interfere with a highway,, a watercourse, tho access to a 
sepulchre, and so forth. If the respondent obeyed the order pro- 
nounced in a restitutory or exhibitory decree, there was an end of 
the matter. But frequently, and perhaps more often than not, the 
interdict was only the commencement of a litigation, facilitated by 
sponsions and rcstipulations, in which the questions had to be tried 
(I) whether the interdict or injunction was justified, (2) whether 
there had been breach of it, and, (3) if so, what damages were due in 
consequence. Tho procedure therefore was often anything but 
summary. 

* See Keller (as on p. CSJ. note 1), I 81 ; Bethmann-Hollwog (as In same 
note), vol. ii. 1 122 ; Bekkcr (as in same note), vol. ii. chap. 23 ; Baron, Gesc/u 
d. rom. Jiahts, vol. i. § 220. 

s Keller, 15 74-80 ; Bctlimann-HoUweg, vol. ii. §§ 08, 119-121 ; Bekker, vol. 

11. chaps. 16-18; Baron, vol. i. §| 216-210. 

3 In addition to theanthoritios in last note, see K. A. Schmidt, Das Tvlrr- 
dlV.Unverfnhrn i. RZm. in pechicktl. Enivietelung, T-fifSlC, 1S53 : Miwhelard, 

‘flit or it (1m interdtfs en droit mmln, Paris, J8tM, 
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In th e possessor}' interdicts uti possidetis and utnibi in particular 
it was extremely involved, due to some extent to the fact that 
they were double interdicts ( inlcrdicta duplieia), i.e., addressed 
indifferently to both parties. Gaius says, but, as most jurists think, 
erroneously, that they had been devised as ancillary to a litigation 
about ownership, and for the purpose of deciding which of tho 
parties, as possessor, was to have the advantage of standing on 
the defensive in tho rei vindication That they were so used in 
his time, as in that of Justinian, cannot be doubted. But it is 
amazing that they should have been, for they were infinitely more 
cumbrous than the vindicatio to which they led up. Take the 
interdict uti jmsidclis, which applied to immovables, as ulrubi did 
to movables. Both parties being present, the praetor addressed 
them to this effect : “ I forbid that one of you two who does not 
possess the house in question to use force in order to prevent tho 
other who is in possession, provided ho is so neither by clandes- 
tine or violent exclusion of the first, nor in virtue of a grant from 
him during pleasure, from continuing to possess as at present.” 

It is manifest that this decided nothing ; it was no more than a pro- 
hibition of disturbance of the status quo ; it left tho question entirely 
open which of the parties it was that was in possession, and which 
that was forbidden to interfere. The manner of its explication was 
somewhat singular. Each of the parties wa3 bound at once to 
commit what in the case of one of them must have been a breach of 
the interdict, by a pretence of violence offered to the other (vis ex 
convcnlu ); s each of them was thus in a position to say to the other 
— “ "We have both used force ; but it was you alone that did it'in 
defiance of the interdict, for it is I that am in possession.” The 
interim enjoyment of the fruits was then awarded to the highest 
bidder, who gave his stipulatory promise to pay for them to his 
adversary in the event of the latter being successful in the long 
run ; penal sponsions and restipulations were exchanged upon tho 
question which of them had committed a breach of the interdict ; 
and on these, four in number, formulae were adjusted and sent to 
a judex for trial. If the procedure could not thus he explicated, 
because either of the parties declined to take part in the vis ex 
conventu, or the bidding, or the sponsions and restipulations, he was 
assumed to be in the wrong, and, by what was called a secondary 
interdict, required to abstain from disturbing the other “in all time 
coming." Whatever we may think of the action system of tho 
Bomans in the period of tlie classical jurisprudence, one cannot 
help standing aghast at a procedure so cumbrous and complex as 
that of their possessory interdicts. 

2. A praetorian stipulation 6 was a stipulatory engagement im- Praetor 
posed upon a man by a magistrate or judge, in order to secure a ian oil, 
third party from the chance of loss or prejudice through some actlations. 
or omission either of him from whom the engagement was exacted 

or of some other person for whom lie was responsible. Although 
called praetorian, because the cases in which such stipulations 
were exigible were set forth in the Edict, there can be no question 
that they originated in the jus civile ; in fact they were just a 
means of assuring to a man in advance the benefit of an action of 
the jus civile whereby he might obtain reparation for any injury 
suffered by him through the occurrence of the act or omission 
contemplated as possible. Ulpian classifies them as cautionary 
(cauiionalcs), judicial, and common. Tho first were purely pre- 
cautionary, and quite independent of any action already in depend- 
ence between the party moving the magistrate to exact the stipu- 
lation and him on whom it was desired to impose it. There were 
many varieties of them, connected with all branches of the law, — - 
for example, the caulio damni infecli, security against damage to 
a man’s property in consequence, say, of the ruinous condition of his 
neighbour's house, the eauiio usufrucluaria. that property usnfructed 
should revert unimpaired to the owner on the expiry of the usu- 
fructuary's life interest, the a?dilian stipulation against faults in a 
thing sold, and so forth. In all these cases the stipulation or 
cautio was a guarantee against future loss or injury, usually cor- \ 
roborated by sureties, and made effectual by an action on the stipu- 
lation in the event of loss or injury resulting. J udicial stipulations, 
according to Ulpian’s classification, were those imposed by a judge 
iu the course of and with reference to an action in dependence before 
him, as, for example, the caulio judicatum solid (that the defendant 
would satisfy the judgment), the caulio dc dolo (thata tiling claimed 
in the action would not be fraudulently impaired in the meantime), 
and many others. Common were such as might either be imposed 
by a magistrate apart from any depending action or by a judge 
in tho course of one, such as that taken from a guardian for the 
faithful administration of his office, or from a procurator that his 
principal would ratify wliat he did. 

3. Missio in possessionem was the putting of a person in possession 

* If that had been their original purpose, they must have been unknown as 
long as a rei vindicatio proceeded per tacramentim ; for In the sacramental real 
action both parties vindicated, and both consequent])' were at once plaintiffs 
and defendants. 

s So Gaius calls It ; it was probably the same thing as the vis mcrlbts facia 
referred to by Cicero, Pro Caec,, 1, ( 2, 3, $ 22. 

e To the authorities in note I above add Schinner, Vtlcp die pratorisehen 
0reif9WSW, 1853, 
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M iu either of the whole estate of another fomw'Sy 

po«es- ticnlar thin" belonging to him (mtssio in rein), lhe lormerwas o> 
& feto xno« important It was resorted to as a means of execuhon 
not only against a judgment-debtor hut also against a man who 
fraudulently .kept out of the way and thus avoided summons m an 
action, or who, having been duly summoned, would not do wliat 
was expected on the part of a defendant; against the estate of a 
person deceased to which no heir would enter thus leaving creditors 
without a debtor from whom they could enforce payment of tlieir 
claims ; and also against the estate that had belonged to a person 
who had undergone capitis dSminulio, if the family head to whom 
he had subjected himself refused to he responsible for his debts. 
JJissio in rem was granted, eg., where a man refused to give 
cautio damni infccti ; the applicant was then put in possession of 
tho ruinous property for liis own protection. 

In in- 4. In integrum, restitutio , l reinstatement of an. individual, on 
tegram grounds of equity, in the position ho had occupied before some 
resti- occurrence which had resulted to his prejudice, was one of the most 
tutto. remarkable manifestations of tho exercise of the imperium. It was 
not that the individual in question, either directly by action or 
indirectly by exception* obtained a judgment that cither rendered 
what had happened comparatively harmless or gave him compensa- 
tion in damages for the loss he had sustained from it, hut that tho 
magistrate — and it could only be the prsetor, the urban or pnetorian 
prefect, a provincial governor, or the emperor himself — at liis own 
hand pronounced a decree that as far as possible restored the status 
quo ante. It was not enough, however, to entitle a man to this 
extraordinary relief, that ho was able to show that he had been 
taken advantage of to his hurt, and that no other adequate means 
of redress was open to him ; lie required in addition to he able to 
found on some subjective ground oi restitution, such as minority, 
or, if he was of full age, intimidation which could not he resisted, 
mistake of fact, fraud, absence, or the like. "What should be held 
to amount to a sufficient ground of restitution, either objective or 
subjective, was at first left very much to the discretion of the magis- 
trate ; but even here practice and jurisprudence in time fixed tho 
lines within which he ought to confine himself, and made the 
principles of in integrum restitutio as well settled almost as those 
of the actio quod mclus causa or the actio rfc dolo. 

CHAPTER V.— THE PERIOD OF CODIFICATION. 

(Diocletian to Justinian.) 

I. Histokical Events that influenced the Law. 

Emperors Supremacy of the Emperors as Sole Legislators . — From 
soleiegij-th e time of Diocletian downwards the making of the law 
1 m - was exclusively in the hands of the emperors. The senate 
still existed, hnt shorn of all its old functions alike of 
government and legislation. The responses of patented 
jurists were-a thing of the past. It was to the imperial 
consistory alone that men looked for interpretation of old 
law or promulgation of new. 

In the reign of Diocletian rescripts were still abundant : but the 
constitutions in the Theodosian and Justinianian Codes from the 
time of Constantine downwards are mostly of a wider scope, and of" 
the class known as general or edictal laws (leges generates edictalcs). 
It would he wrong, however, to infer that rescripts had ceased : for 
Justinian s Code contains various regulations as to tlieir form, and 
the matter is dealt with again in one of his Kovch. The reason 
whj so few are preserved is that they were no longer authoritative 
except for the parties to whom they were addressed. This was 

in P rererenee C t arC «. by * C em P erors Arcadius and Honorius in 39S 
1 ~ ^fcrencc to those in answer to applications for advice from 
officials ; and it is not unreasonable to assume that a limitation of 
he same sort had been put at an earlier date on the authority of 
t io=c ^dressed to private narties. Puchta is of opinion that the 
fi'r ' f t n« CUt Atcadius applied equally to decrcla 

nnt mm” 13 ? *1?* during this period matters of litigation did 
nnJ tl ? j er t! J e co S mzanco of the emperors except on appeal 

me d nt of nTr arra, ’S ements « Constantine the jud- 

?\ “Innnanco or reversal was embodied in a rescript 

Thfreie ofAr^V 31 S° m ^ lom the aPPeal had been taken 

dosius Ini vtlSfinhrwlr^nmrfiV^l 1 ' 0 ’ 1 ^ 6 ' 1 in 425 V-Hieo- 

but he declared that his in,w!!If t l0 'I 0 " 1 wer « concerned ; 
everywhere as Jaws Vf general^ K£k ( sh °, nM , ««ivcd 

* ilSS v^rl^g" 016 2 ’ ?• 7 ° 9 ’ Savigny, System 


the petition of a private party. The imperial edicts, adjusted in 
the consistory’, were usually addressed to the people, tho senate,' or 
some official, civil, military or ecclesiastical, according to the nature 
of their subject-matter. - . 

Establishment of Christianity as the Slate Religion.- — A disposi- Chris- 
tion has sometimes been manifested to credit liasccnt Christianity tianity 
with the humaner spirit which began to operate on some of tho the state 
institutions of the law in the first century of the empire, hut which religion, 
in a previous section we have ascribed to tho infiltration .into the 
jus civile of doctrines of-the jus mturafe, the product of the philo- 
sophy of the Stoa. The teaching of Seneca did quite as much — 
nay far more — to influence it then than tho lessons that were 
taught in the little assemblies of the early converts. It would be 
a bold thing to say that, had Christianity never gained its pre- 
dominance, that spirit of natural right would not have continued 
to animate the course of legislation, and to evoke, as years pro- 
gressed, most of thoso amendments in the law of the fnmily and 
the law of succession that were amongst the most valuable contribu- 
tions of tho imperial constitutions to the private law. It may well 
be that that spirit was intensified and rendered more active with 
the growth of Christian belief ; but not until the latter had been 
publicly sanctioned by Constantine, and by Theodosius declared to 
be the religion of tho state, do we meet with incontestable records 
of its influence. IVc find them in enactments in favour of the 
church and its property, and of its privileges as n legatee ; in those 
conferring or imposing on the bishops a supervision of charities 
and charitable institutions, and a power or interfering in matters 
of guardianship ; in the recognition of the efficacy of certain acts 
done in presence of two or three of the clergy and thereafter re- 
corded in the church registers ; in the disabilities as to marriage 
and succession with which heretics and apostates were visited, nnd 
in a variety of minor matters. Of greater importance were three 
features for which it was directly responsible, — tho repeal of tlio 
caduciary provisions of tho Papia-Popprean law, the penalties im- 
posed upon divorce, and the institution of the cjriscojmlis audientia. 

Tho purpose of the caduciary law was to discourage celibacy and 
encourage fruitful marriages ; but legislation in such a spirit could 
not possibly be maintained when celibacy had come to bo inculcated 
as a virtue, pud as the peculiar characteristic of a holy life. Tlio 
penalties alike of orbitas and coclibalus were abolished by Constan- 
tino in the year 320. The legislation about divorce, from the first . 
of Constantine’s enactments on the subject down to those of Justin- 
ian, forms a miserable chapter in the history of the law. A'ot ono 
of the emperors who busied himself with the matter, undoing tho 
work of his - ’ legislation of his own quite 

as complied terfering with the old prin- 

ciple that divorce ought to be as free ns marriage and independent 
of the sanction or decree of a judicial tribunal, Justinian was tho 
first who, by one of his E'orcls, imposed a condition on parties to 
a divorce of common accord ( eommuni consensu), namely, that they 
should both enter a convent, otherwise it should lm null ; but, so 
distasteful was this to popular feeling, and so little Conducive to 
improvement of the tone of morals within the conventual precincts, 
that it was repealed by his successor. The legislation of Justinian’s 
predecessors and the bulk of his own wero levelled at one-sided re- 
pudiations, imposing penalties, personal and patrimonial (I) upon 
the author of a repudiation on some ground the law did notrcco"- 
Jiise ns sufficient — and the lawful grounds varied from reign to reign 
—and (2) upon the party whose misconduct gave rise to a repudia- 
tion that was justifiable. The bishop’s court (cpiscojmlc judicium 
rpiscomhsaudicnha) lmd its origin in the practice of the primitive 
Christians, m accordance with the apostolic precept, of submitting 
their differences to one or two of their brethren in the faith usn- 
allj a presbyter or bishop, who acted ns arbiter. On the establish- 
ment of Christianity the practice obtained legislative sanction 
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New . Abandonment of the Formular System of Procedure — The for* 
methods mnlar system, with its remit from tho pnetor to a sworn jztdcx 
of pro- who was to try tho ciuiso, wns of infinite advantngo to the law j 
ceduro, for tho judgment was that of a free and independent citizen, un- 
trammelled by officialism, fresh from some centre of business, nnd 
in full sympathy with tho parties between whom ho had to decide* 
Such a system was incompatible with tho political arrangements 
of Diocletian and Constantino ; and it is with no surprise that 
wo find the former of these sovereigns instructing tho provincial 
overnors that in future, unless when prevented by pressure of 
usincss (or, according to a later constitution of Julian’s, when 
tho matter was of trifling importance), they were themselves to 
hear tho causes brought boforo thorn from first to Inst, as had pre- 
viously been tho practico in tho extraordinariae cogniliones. Tho 
remit in such cases was not, as formerly, to a private citizen, but 
to what was called a judex pcdancus, probably a matriculated 
member of tho local bar; and for a time his delegated authority 
avas embodied in a formula after tho old fashion. But oven this 
exceptional use of it did not long .survive, for an enactment by 
tho two sons of Constantine, conceived in terms tho most compre- 
hensive, declared fixed styles to bo but traps for tho uuwary, and 
forbado their uso in any legal act wliatovor, whether contentious 
or voluntary. Tho result was, not only tho formal disappearance 
of tho distinction botween the proceedings in jure nnd injudicio, 
but tho practical disappearance also of tho distinctions between 
actions in jus and in factum, and between acliones dirfdna and 
actioncs utiles, tho conversion of tho interdict into an aetio ex inier- 
diclo, admission of the power of amendment of the pleadings, con- 
demnation in tho specific thing claimed, if in existence, instead of 
its pecuniary equivalent, and execution accordingly by tho aid of 
olliccrs of tho law. 

Under tho now system a process was full from first to last of 
intervention by officials. Tho in jus rncatio of tho XU. Tables 
— tho procedure by which a plainliffliimself brought his adversary 
into court — was a thing of tho past. In tho earlier part of fho 
poriod tho proceedings commenced with tho litis denuntialio intro- 
duced in tho tiino of Marcus Aurelius nnd remodelled by Constan- 
tine; but under Justinian (though probably begun boforo his 
reign) tho initial step was what wns callod tho libcllus conuenlionis. 
Tins wns a short and prcciso written statement addressed by tho 
plaintiff to tho court, explaining (but without detail) tho naturo 
of tlm action lie proposed to raiso and tho claim he had to prefer ; 
this was accompanied with a formal undertaking to proceed with 
tho causo and follow it out to judgment, under penalty of having 
to pay double costs to tho dofendant. If tho judgo was satisfied 
of the relevancy of tlio libel, ho pronounced an interlocutor (intrr- 
locutio) ordaining its service on tlio respondent ; this was done by 
an officer of tho court, who cited him to appear on a day named, 
usually at a distanco of two or tlireo months. Tho defendant, 
through tlio officer, put in an answer ( libcllus contradictionis), at 
tho same time giving security for tho proper maintenance of tho 
defence and ovontunl satisfaction of tho judgment. On tho day 
appointed tho patties wero first heard on any dilatory pleas, such 
nsdofcct of jurisdiction ; if nono wero offered, or thoso statod re- 
pelled, they then proceeded to expound their respective grounds 
of action nnd defence, each finally making oath of his good faith 
in the matter (jur amentum calumniac), and their counsel doing 
tho same. 

Prom this point, which markod tho lifts contestalio or joinder of 
issue, tho procedure wns much tho samo as that injudicio under tho 
formular system. But in all cases in which the demand wns that 
a particular thing should ho given or restored, and tho plaintiff 
dosirod to have tho tiling itself rather than damages, execution was 
specific and effected through officers of the law (mount militari). 
Where, on tlio other hand, tho condemnation was pecuniary, tho 
usual course was for tlio judgo, through his officers, to lako pos- 
session of such things belonging to tlio defendant ns wero thought 
sufficient to satisfy tlio judgment (pigjms in causa judicali caphtm), 
and tlioy wero eventually sold Judicially if tho defendant still 
refused to pay ; tho missio in bona of the classical period was rarely 
resorted to oxcopt in tho case of insolvency. 

Valen- The, Valcntinianian Lam of Citations , l 2 — This famous onact- 
tinian’s ment, tho production of Thoodositis (II.), tutor of tlio youthful 
law of Valentininu III., was issued from Ravenna in tho year 42G, and 
citations, was addressed to tho Roman sonnto, It ran thus : — 

“IVc accord our approval to all tho writings of Fapinian, Paul, 
Gaius, Ulpinn, and Modestine, conceding to Gnius tho samo authority 
that is enjoyed by Paul, Ulpian, nnd tlio rest, nnd sanctioning tho 
citation of all his works. Wo ratify also the jurisprudonco ( scicn - ' 


l Whaling, Tier Jiutlninnritchc Wirllpmcrss, Vienna, 1865; Botlnimnn- 
ITolhvcg (ns on p. 081, unto 1), vol. iil. (1800) f Mntliorfcrit. Whaling), in tlio 
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tia) of thoso earlier writers whose treatises and statements of tho 
law tho aforesaid fivo havo imported into their own workB, — 
Scicvola, for example, nnd Sabinus, and Julian, and Mnreollus, — and 
of all otliors whom they liavO beon in tlio liabit of quoting as autho- 
rities (omniumgue gilos illi cclcbrarunt), provided always, as their 
antiquity makes them Uncertain, that the texts of thoso earlier 
jurists aro verified by collation of manuscripts. If divergent dicta 
be adduced, that party shall prevail who has tlio greatest number of 
authorities on his side ; if tho number on each sido bo tho same, that 
one shall provail which has tho support of Papinian ; but, whilst ho, 
most excellent of them all, is to bo prefen cd to any othor single 
authority, ho must yield to any two. [Paul’s and Ulpian’s notes 
on his writings, however, as aliendy enacted, aro to he disregarded.] 
IVlioro opinions aro equal, and none outitlud to preference, wo leavo 
it to tlio discretion of tho judge which ho shall adopt.” 

This constitution lias always been regarded as a signal proof of 
tho lamontablo condition into which jurisprudence lmd sunk in 
tho beginning of tho Ctli century. Constantino, a hundred years 
earlier, had condemned tlio notes of Ulpinn and Paul upon Papin- 
ian. Tliero were no lotigor any living jurists to lay down the law 
(jura condcrc) ; and, if it was to bo gatliorcd from tho writings of 
thoso who wero dead, it was well that tlio uso of them should bo 
regulated. Tho Yalontinianian law proceeded so far in tlio samo 
direction. It made a selection of tho jurisconsults of tlio past 
whoso works alono woro to bo allowed to bo cited, — Papinian, Paul, 
Ulpinn, and Modostino, tlio foitr Intcst patented counsel of any 
distinction ; Gains, of authority previously only in tho schools, 
but whoso writings woro now approved universally, notwithstand- 
ing that he had nevor possessed tlio jus respondendi ; and all tlio 
earlier jurists to whom thoso five lmd accorded their imprinmtor. 

But it went yot a stop further, for it declared nil of them, with tho 
solo oxcoption of Papinian, to bo of tho samo authority, anil de- 
graded tho function of tlio judgo in most cases, so far at least as a 
question of law was concerned, to the purely arithmetical task of 
counting til) tho names ■which tho industry of tho ndvocatos on 
either sido lmd succocdod in adducing in support of their rcspcctivo 
contentious. It is probablo tlmt, from tho days of Hndrian down 
to Aloxandor Sovcrus, when tlio emperor in liis council lmd to framo 
a rescript or a decree, its tenor would bo decided by the vote of tlio 
majority; but that was after argument and counter- argument, 
which must in many cases havo modified first impressions. Taking 
tho votes of dead men, who had not heard each other’s reasons for 
their opinions, was a very different process. It may have beon 
necessary ; lint it can havo been so only because a living juris- 
prudence had no oxistenoo, — buenuso tho constructive talont of tho 
earlior ompiro had ontircly disappeared. 

II. Antejustinianian Collections or Statute and 

JUKISTHUDENCE.' 

The Gregorian and JTermogcnian Codes. — The first of these Codes 
was a collection of iniporlal rescripts (witli a few edicts, &c.) made riniT 
by ono Gregorianus in tho vory ond. of tlio 3d century, and probably He**" 
at tlio instigation of Dioclotian, though wliothor in tho East or the i 
“West critics aro unablo to decido. Tho collection of Homiogcninnus, Codes, 
also of roBoripts, sooins to lmvo hocn n supplement to the earlier 
ono. As tho latest enactment in it belongs to tho year 305, tho urob- * 
ability is that the collection wns published nbont tlmt time. Both 
Codes, although the work of private parties, received sintutory re- 
cognition from Theodosius and Valontinian in their commission for 
tlio preparation of a collection of cdiclal law ; and from tho lnnguago 
of Justinian in rcfcrcnco to thorn tliero is reason to believe that m 
tho courts tlioy woro regarded ns authoritative, oven to the ignoring 
of all rescripts not ombodied in them. 

The Thcodosian Code and Posl-Thcodosian Novels. — Three years Tlico**. 
after tho publication of the “law of citations ” Theodosius nonii-siimi 
unted a commission to initiate tho preparation of a bodyof law which, 
if his sclicmo lmd boon carried into oxecution, would lmvo rendered 
that of Justinian unnecessary. In a constitution somo ten years 
Inter ho oxplains tho motives tlmt had actuated him, — tlmt ho saw 
with much concern tlio povorty-strickon condition of jurisprudence 
nnd how r vory few men tlioro woro who, notwithstanding tho prizes 
tlmt awaited thorn, wore nblo to mako themselves familiar with tho 
wholo mngo of law ; and that ho attributed it very much to tho 
multitude of books and tlio largo mass of statutes through which it 
was dispersed, and which it was next to impossible for any ordinary 
mortal to master. His scheme wns oventnally to compile ono single 
codo from materials dorivod alike from tho waitings of tho jurists, 
the Gregorian and Ilcrmogcninn collections of rescripts, and tho 
edictnl laws from tho time of Constantino downwards. His lan- 
guage leaves no doubt tlmt it wns his intention to havo this general 
codo very carefully prepared, so ns to mnko it a complete exponent 
of tho law in forco, which should tako tlio placo of everything, 
statutory or jurisprudential, of nn earlior date. Tho collection of 
edicts which ho directed his commissioners to prepare, nnd which 
wns to contain all that had not boon displaced by later legislation, 
pvon though some of them might ho obsolete by disuse, was to bo . 
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the first step in the execution of ins project. For some reason or 
other nothing followed upon this enactment ; and in 435 a new 
and stronger commission was nominated to collect the edicts, hut 
nothing was said in their instructions about anything ulterior. The 
work was completed in three years, and published at Constantinople 
early in the year 438, with the declaration that it should take 
effect from 1st January following ; and a copy was communicated 
to Yalentinian, who ordained that it should come into force in the 
West from 12th January 439. The arrangement is in sixteen books, 
subdivided into titles, in which the constitutions are placed in 
chronological order. They cover the whole field of law, private 
and public, civil and criminal, fiscal and municipal, military and 
ecclesiastical. The private law is contained in the first five, which 
nnfortunately are very defective. The imperial edicts subsequent 
to the publication of the Code got the name of Kovels ( novellas 
constitu/ioncs ). 

Collatio. The Collatio, the Vatican Fragments, and the Ctmsultalio.— 
These were unofficial collections. The first— Collatio Legum Mosaica- 
ncm et Homanarmn, otherwise Lex Dei quam Dominus pracccpit 
ad Jfoysen — is a parallel of divine and human law, the former drawn 
from the Pentateuch and the latter from the writings of Gaius, 
Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestine, rescripts from the Gregorian 
and Hemogenian Codes, and one or two later general enactments. 
Its date is probably about the year 390, but its authorship is un- 
known. The Vatican Fragments were discovered by Mai in a palim- 
psest in the Vatican in 1820, — evidently part of a book of practice 
compiled in the Western empire, and of very considerable dimensions. 
The extant fragments deal with the law of sale, usufruct, dowries, 
donations, tutories, and processnal agency, and are drawn from the 
writings of Papinian, Ulpian, and Paul, the two collections of re- 
o- r ^ pt Su nd a -f £? neral enactments, the latest dating from the year 
compilation, therefore, may be of about the same antiquity 
as the Collatio, The Consultatio f Veteris aijnsdam Jurisconsulti 
Coiisullatio) i was first published by Cujas in 1577. It seems to be 
part of a collection of answers upon questions of law submitted for 
the opinion of counsel, and is of value for the fragments it contains 
from Pauls Sentences and the three Codes. It is thouclit to have 
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m. The Justinianian Legislation. 

Justinian’s Collections and his own Legislation . — It isj ns tj n . 
unnecessary to revert to the history of Justinian outside ian’s 
his legislative achievements, or even to speak of his col]ec- c .° diflca * 
tions in detail, for both have already been described in ti0D ‘ 
the article Justinian I. (vol. xiii. p. 792 sg.). Am- 
bitious to carry out a reform more complete even than 
that which Theodosius had planned but failed to execute, 
he took the first step towards it little more than six months 
after the death of his uncle Justin, in the appointment of 
a commission to prepare a collection of statute law (leges), 
among which he included the rescripts of the Gregorian 
and Hermogenian Codes. It was published in April 529; 
and in rapid succession there followed his Fifty Decisions 
(529-532), his Institutes (21st November 533), his Digest 
of excerpts from the writings of the jurists (16th December 

533) , and the revised edition of his Code, in which he incor- 
porated his own legislation down to date (16th November 

534) . From that time down to his death in 565 there 
followed a series of Kovels (novellas constitutiones), mostly 
in Greek, which were never officially collected, and of which 
probably many have been lost. 

Taking his enactments in the Code and his Kovels to- His own 
gether we have of Justinian’s own legislation about 400 cnnct- 
constitutions. Diocletian’s contributions to tbe Code are ments - 
about three times as numerous; but most of them professed 
to be nothing more than short declaratory statements of 
pre-existing law, whereas Justinian’s, apart from his Fifty 
Decisions, were all reformatory enactments, many of them 
as long as an average Act of Parliament, and dealing with 
diverse matters under the same rubric. They cover tho 
whole field of law, public and private, civil and criminal, 
secular and ecclesiastical. It cannot be said that they 
afford pleasant reading: they are so disfigured by redun- 
dancy of language, involved periods, and nauseous self- 
glorificatron. But it cannot be denied that many of those 
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tlie means of recovering it from the husband or his heirs when 
the marriago was dissolved. Between the time of Constantine and 
that of Theodosius and Valentinian it had become the practice for 
a man to make a settlement on his intended wife of a provision 
which was to remain his property (but without the power of aliena- 
tion) during the marriage, but to pass to her on his predecease ; it 
got tlio name of donatio ante nvptias or sometimes, as being a sort 
of return for the dos, antipherm. The earliest legislation about it 
was by the last -mentioned empororsj Zeno and Justin followed 
suit ; and Justinian, in Code and Novels, published five or sis enact- 
ments for its regulation. The general result was that, wherever a 
dos was given or promised on tlie part of the -wife, there n donatio 
was to bo constituted on the part of the husband ; that, if one was 
increased during the marriago, a corresponding increase was to bo 
made to the other ; that it might bo constituted after the marriago 
without infringing the rule prohibiting donations between husband 
and wife, which caused Justinian to chango its name to donatio 
propter nvptias ; that the wife might demand its transfer to her 
(as she could that of the dos) on her husband’s insolvency, but 
under obligation to apply its income to tlie maintenance of the 
family ; and that on tlio dissolution of the marriago by her hus- 
band’s death or by a divorce for which ho was in fault she had 
ample remedies for reducing it into possession. 

Tlio change in the complexion of the relations between husband 
and wife under the Christian emperors, however, was insignificant 
when compared with that which had overtaken the relation between 
parent and child. Justinian in liis Institutes reproduces tho boast 
of Gaius that nowhere else had a father such power over his children 
as was exercised by a Roman paterfamilias. True it is that tho 
palria potestas in name still held a prominent place in tho Justin- 
ianian collections; but it had been shorn of most of tho prerogatives 
that had characterized it in tho republic. To exposo a new-born 
child was forbidden under penalties. To tako tho life of a grown- 
up one— unless it was a daughtor slain with her paramour in tho 
act of adultery — was murder ; for tho domestic tribunal, with tho 
judicial power of lifo and death in tho paterfamilias as its head, 
had long disappeared. For tlio same reason a parent could no 
longer sell his child as a slave, at least lie could do so only when 
the child was an infant and lie in such extreme poverty as to bo 
unable to support it Even tbo right to make a noxal surrender 
of his son to a party who had suffered from the letter's dolict had 
silently bccomo obsolete; so greatly had altorcd sentiment, in 
sympathy with legislation, curtailed tho power of tlie paterfamilias 
over those in his potestas. All that remained of it in tho latest 
Justiuianian law was no more than is sanctioned in most modern 
systems as natural emanations of the paternal relationship, — -tlie 
rights of moderate chastisement for offence, of testamentary nomina- 
tion of guardians, of pupilary substitution (enlnrged by Justinian), 
and of withholding consent from tho marriage of a child, hut subject 
to magisterial intervention if used unreasonably. 

How the right of the paterfamilias over tho earnings and acquisi- 
tions of his children was modified by the recognition of theprculitim 
caslrense has been shown in a previous page (p. 706). _ But tlio 
modification was carried to such an extent by the Christian em- 
perors as finally to negativo tlie father's ownership altogether, 
except as regarded acquisitions that were tho outcomo of funds 
advanced by him to liis child for lus separate uso (peculium pro- 
feelieium). Of some of tlio child’s acquisitions his father had, 
down to the time of Justinian, tho lifo interest and right of ad- 
ministration ; but by his legislation even these might bo oxcluded 
at the pleasure of the parties from whom tho acquisitions had been 
derived. By tho classical law tlio father’s radical right in his son’s 
peculium castrcnse revived on tho latter's death ; for if ho died 
intestate tlie former appropriated it not as liis son's heir, but as 
an owner whose powers as such had bccu merely temporarily sus- 
pended. But by one of the chapters in the famous Novel on the 
law of intestate succession oven this prerogative of tho paterfamilias 
was abolished, and all a child’s belongings except liis peculium 
profccticium were recoguized as liis own in death as well as in lifo, 
so that if any of them should pass to his parent on his intostacy 
it should only ho by title of inheritance mid in tho absence of 
descendants. 

In every other branch of the law of tho family the same reform- 
ing spirit was manifested. Adoption was no longer followed in all 
cases by a chango of family for the adoptee, hut only when tho 
adopter was in fact one of his parents, such as a paternal or maternal 
grandfather, — when there was a natural potestas to underlie and 
justify tho civil one. Tho modes of legitimation of children born 
out of wedlock, especially that by subsequent marriago of the 
parents, first introduced by Constantine, wore regulated, and the 
extant of the rights of the legitimated issue carefully defined. 
Emancipation was simplified, and the old procedure by sales and 
manumissions, which degraded tlie child too much to the level of 
'a slave, dispensed with. Tutory at law was opened to the pupil's 
nearest kinsman, whether on tlio father’s side or tlie mother’s ; and 
the mother herself, or tlie child’s grandmother, might bo allowed, 
under certain conditions, to act ns its guardian. Slavery was often 


converted into tho milder condition of colonate ; but, even where 
this did not happen, the rights of owners were not allowed to 
be abused ; for slaves were permitted to claim the protection of 
«ie magistrate, and cruelty by a master might result in his being 
deprived of his human property. Kinship that had arisen between 
two persons when one or botn were slaves (servilis eognaiio ) was 
recognized as creative not only of disabilities but of rights. The 
modes of manumission were multiplied, and the restrictions of tlie 
legislation of the early empire abolished ; and a freedman invari- 
ably became a- citizen, Juman Latinity and dediticiancy being no 
longer recognized. 

Amendments out fa Law of Property and Obligation. — In the law Law 
of property the principal changes of the Christian empire were the prop 
simplification of tho forms of conveyance, the extension of the 
colonate, the introduction and regulation of emphyteusis, and the 
remodelling of the law of prescription. Simplification of the forms 
of conveyance was necessary only in the case of res mandpi, for res 
nee mandpi had always passed by delivciy. From the Theodosiau 
Code it is apparent that movable res mandpi usually passed in the 
same way from very early in the period, and that for the mancipa- 
tion of hinds and houses (for in jure ccssio had disappeared with 
the formular system) a solcmnis traditio, a written instrument and 
delivery following thereon, and both before witnesses, was gradu- 
ally substituted. Of this there is no trace in tlio Justiuianian Code. 

For Justinian abolished all remains of the distinction between res 
mandpi' and res neo mandpi, between full ownership, bonitarian 
ownership, and nudum jus Quirilium, placing movables and im- 
movables on a footing of perfect equality so far as their direct con- 
veyance was concerned. But, as regarded the possession required of 
an alienee to cure any defect in the conveyance, he made a marked 
difference between them. For, amalgamating the old positive usu- 
capion of the,; its civile with the negative “prolonged possession" 

( longi temporis posscssio) that had been introduced in the provinces 
(probably by tho provincial edict), he declared that possession on a 
sufficient title ana in good faith should in future make the possessor 
legal owner of the tiling possessed by him, provided that the posses- 
sion of himself and his antli or had endured unintenn j itedly for three 
years in tlio caso of a movable, and in the case of an immovable for 
ten years if tho party against whom he possessed was resident in 
tlio same province, or for twenty if lie resided in another one. 

. Tho same causes that led to tho colonate induced tlie introduc- ; 
tion of emphyteusis,* — an institution which had already existed in ten”’® 
some of tlio Eastern provinces when independent, and which came 
to he utilized first by the emperors, then by the church, and after- 
wards by municipalities and private landowners, for bringing into 
cultivation the largo tracts of provincial land belonging' to them 
which were unproductive and unprofitable through want of super- 
vision on tlie spot. Its nature and conditions were carefully de- 
fined by Zono and amended by Justinian. Tlio emphyteuta, as the 
grantee of the right was called, did not become owner ; the granter 
still remained doniiims, all that tho grantee enjoyed being a jus in 
re aliena, but dc facto so extensive as hardly to be distinguishable 
from ownership. It conferred upon him and liis heirs a perpetual 
right in tlio lands included in the grant, in consideration of a fixed 
annual payment to tho lord (cation) and due observance of conven- 
tional and statutory conditions ; but be was not entitled to abandon 
it, nor able to free himself of the obligations lie bad undertaken, 
without tho lord’s consent. Tho latter was entitled to hold the 
grant forfeited if tho canon fell into arrear for three years (in church 
lands for two), or if the land-tax was'in arrear for tlie same period, 
or if tho emphyteuta allowed the lands to deteriorate, or if lie at- 
tempted to alienate them ( alicnare meliorate ones, as the text says) 
without observance of statutoiy requirements. These were that he 
should intimate an intended alienation and the name of the intended 
alienee to the lord, so that tho latter, before giving his assent, 
might satisfy himself that he would not be a loser by tlie transac- 
tion ; and, if tho nlionation was to be by sale, he lmd to state tho 
price fixed, so as to give the lord the opportunity of exercising his 
statutory right of pre-emption at tho same figure. If those require- 
ments wore complied with, and the lord lmd no reasonable objection 
to tho proposed alienee, lie was not entitled to resist the alienation, 
provided a payment (laudemium) was made to him of two per cent, 
of tho sale-price in consideration of his enforced consent. 

The changes in the law of obligation were move superficial thau 
those in tlio law of property, and consisted principally in tlie simpli- 
fication of formalities and in some cases in tlieir entire abolition. 

To describe them, however, would carry us into details which 
would here bo out of place. 

Amendments on the Law of Suecassion. — The changes made in theTesta- 
hrw of succession by Justinian’s Christian predecessors, especially mentaiy 
Theodosins II. and Anastasius, wore far from insignificant; butsucces- 
his own were in some directions positively revolutionary. Thesiou. 
testament per aes cl libmrn of the jus civile probably never obtained 
any firm footing in tlie East ; for it was only by Caracalla’s con- 

l See Ella Lattes, Studi storici sepra It Contralto tfEnjUtmi neVe me rclazionl 
rol Colonate, Turin, ISIS, chaps. 1 and 3 ; and Francois, He VEmphyiiose, Paris, 
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stiration conferring citizenship on all his free subjects that pro- 
vincials generally acquired Ustarnenti factm ; and bv that time o 
testament bearing externally the requisite number of seals had been 
recognized as sufficient for a'gvant ot l>;nomnpxsi'ssii>, nnehallenge- 
able'by the lieirs-at-lavr, even though they were able to tirovc that 
neither famlixe maneipatio nor testament! uttneupatio had inter- 
vened. " Hence the universal adoption of what Justinian calls the 
praetorian testament, which, however, underwent considerable re- 
form at the hands of the emperors, notably in the requirement (in 
the ordinary ease) of signature by the testator and subscription by 
the witnesses. There was much hesitating legislation on the subject 
before the law was finally established as it stands in the Justinianian 
books ; and even at the last we find it encumbered with many ex- 
ceptions and reservations in favour of testaments that were merely 
deeds of division by a parent among his children, testaments made 
in rime of plague, testaments recorded in hooks of court, testaments 
entrusted to the safe-keening of the emperor, and so forth. Codicils 
had become deeds of such importance as, in the absence of a testa- 
ment, to be dealt with as imposing a trust on the heir-at-law ,* it 
was therefore thought expedient' to deuv effect to them unless 
attested by at least five witnesses. And a most important step in 
advance was taken by J nstinim in the recognition of the validity 
of an oral mortis causa trust ; for he declared that, if it should ho 
represented to a competent judge that a person on his deathbed had 
by word of mouth directed his heir-at-law to give something to the 
complainant, the heir should be required cither on Ids oath to denv 
the averment or to give or pay what was claimed. 

In the matter of intestacy there was long a halting betweeu two 
opmious, — a desire still further to amend the law in the direction 
taken by tbe pnstors and by the legislature in the Tcrtnllian and 
OrpEunan seuatuscommlts, and yet a hesitancy about breaking 
altogether from the time-liallowed principle of agnation. Justinian 
in Ins Code went far beyond his predecessors, making a mothers 
nght of succession independent altogether of the jus literorum ; 

e-reending that of a daughter or sister to her descendants, without 
any deduction in favour of agnates thus exelmled ; admitting 
emancipated collaterals and their descendants as freely as if there 
had been no capitis demmtlio minima ; applying to agnates the 
same sticreww graduum that the praters laLllotred to cognates, 

,wH' But , 1 L Vra ? y r hotels, especially the llSth and 
th, that he revolutionized the system, by eradicafin" ami'-tion 
altogether and settling the eanora of C-SS 
same for real and personal estate-solely on the basis of blood Hn- 

M felB;U , es ' nnd whether crossed or 
not by a capita demimitw. First came descendants of the intestate 
male and female alike, taking per capita if all were of the same 
degree, pr stirpes if of different degrees. Failing descendants the 
succession passed to the nearest ascendants, and, concurrently with 

-»r. 127) the 
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advances to his child during his life or left him a legacy which 
quantitatively equalled tin; legitim ; his idea was that a child was 
entitled to recognition by his ] email ns one i<f Us heirs, nnd that 
to deny him that position was to put upon him an indignity which 
the law would not permit. 

Amonpt the other liencficial changes effected by Justinian may Otiicr 
be mentioned the assimilation so far as possible of hncdlfas and cbmi'aw 
leuoruin pcssrmn, so that tbe latter might l>o taken like the former ™ 
without formal petition for a grant of it ; the cquipanation of 
legacies mid singular trust-gifts, and the application of some of 
their rales to lanr/iv causa donations 5 the extension of the rule of 
“transmission" to every heir without ixreption, so that, if he 
died within the time allowed him for con ridcring whether or not 


ho would accept {temp it* deliUrandfl his poncr of Acceptance or 
declinature passed to his heirs, to pc rxwvised by thun within 

wlvtt rninaiiniif mT tlm . tli<i •••! J • C * .. a « 
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tookyer capita. ^ ^ but a11 of the same degree 

^■reform effected by Jusrinian bvhis ttsst, *- » » 

pass unnoticed ; for it rendered n °t to 

disherison and prateri&n of a “H old 10163 aboat 
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Hguc IQ 06 one of his father’s hnV. ,au « 

events of his succession, and .f “certain share nt a] 

tte succession of his child if the l^re^n Mn,eri Si>ti: 

^ enactment enumerated wr ite ™L^ d d “ d ^thont Issue, 
should be lawful for a parent to disinWfrH - Up ? ^ fWch alone it 
in«nt, declaring that wiwrv claI<l flr a cI “M his 

S the testament, bu/ ofi ‘ 



fctprop<-riy^ disinherited 1 tras^ventnallA 6 °nc 
Intituled to at iStS «leS" n e %r P osi «°"~was 
? e j ! 35 entitled to hav e the w,™ “? , (“S'**""* or del ta voriio 1 
{“‘‘ttutions in it were cone!™,?* decIared na « ™ ™ ftr w the 

’wuself and the other beirs^t lav w S ?S® n ^ n S the succession to 
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to descendants generally, to that they were bound to throw into 
the mats of tire succcs.-i«n L-forc its pirriiioii even,- advance they 
had received from their pareut in antiripatinq of thi-ir {hares. 

IV. Tnr. Jf.-TiMAStAK La w-Ik hie*. 

Their Use in the Courts and in the Sd.ccTz,— Although the Jr.sii. Jnriir. 
{“>'* 'cere primarily intended to {■■rvc ns a text-l ook in the re-hocls, fciniau 
ri was expressly declared that they am) the bhwt and tire C,de law- ’ 
should be tvgarded ns just so many jnim of one gnat piece oflssok*. 
legislation nnd all of equal authority, end that, although 1) inert 
nnd Ciw werv hut colle.Uions of legislation and doctrine that fiad 
jiroceedwl originally from many dilfcrent hands, vet tiicv were- to 
be treated with the same tosj- ct n» if they had K. ii the work of 
Justinian himself. Hut, whit.- everything v.ithin them was to h* 
held as law, nothing outside them was to be l,»fc( J at, not even 
the vomines from which they had Uun collecteil ; and to fire did 
this go that, alter the publh-ation of the revised Cede, neither the 
first edition of it nor the Fifty J tensions w ere aiiowtd to l>c refure d 
to. if a case arose for which no pnvuh-nt was to be found the 
emweror was to be resorted to for its deeisi,,,,. as Icing outside Id, 
foan , 1; "," of the law. To pre.-erve the | nritv 



.„*T ■ T /: V ; - /U4 L l . Wicrat miKidtion? mlo v»nvk vm 
authorized, and indeed were v«y iieccss-iiy for many of his rubioots- 
{o were vn/rirerTn or v f the ei mu nts ofln ,liv Mm tit es 

{although the jurists read thowonl UfirtrtlvJ 
and general sunmiariej were* fiirhhMen under heart- lien.ilifrs 
an inteiference with the imp.- rial prerogative or interprrt.ition - imt 
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niter tbe plan of Jnstini-m-. r„ i reinotl, 

incorporated in onler to adan/it ti /)'« a » n<1 Il I 3,! t *‘ oir ,K '"' i' ,! 

doubts if there l>e nnv snOiemnt iurhorire- f^ c ' 1 . , | dlt ' 0 '.' li 5 ,, “ l ,1C 
(duhu. If he be right in SmC. 5, f tt * cr ** ,i «K “> Theo- 

Imins the historical cxplaiiariMB wiH llre^^ V '’." «*f 

coufidenec. 1 ' ul Jvreivcd with all the more 

indeed i? tire rremlSseS'i.S litcrar >' wo * T1 ' c l r 

”l‘ tur T- But the next three wire' »>roughout the Gtli fate in 
Hung worth noting boin^ tire ’E<W rgil ^ c - y l ’ amn, » oulvthcVa-: 

the Isanrian in 740 ifrofe-.lh^ ^T <V 
dnshmanun law anicndevl and r -arrad i n 'i' s,rac . t of the whole 
^ Macedonian on aet^W *'• klt 1 W3s ***** 
audacious departure from tl,c Si t nnd its 

last-named emiioror with )»? c a " to smumarize* (The 

**«• the «t the, " 

tlie production of an authoritnfieiv' 111 ^ * 10 Cf, nturies to 
the Justinianian collections andVem-^’-^ vetsi . on of the whole of 
come obsolete, excising red»na ’ p P s ‘ a t lo a, omitting what had be- 
Fcst-Jttstmianian IeA?ktion ^ UC 'v n , nd wtnidnnng *nch of the 
t);® ^silica (Td‘ Baeiw T r f d P^ntion. The result 
Jj 19 n }Sn of Leo, though nrobahlu ^‘ch was completed in 
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the name of 'Eiravaytcyi] toC p&fiov. The Basilica consists of sixty 
books, subdivided into titles, following generally the plan of tho 
Justinianian Code, but with the whole law on any particular sub. 
jeet arranged consecutively, whether from Digest, Code, or Novels 
(see BasiI/IOA, vol. iii. p. 410). Leo’s son, Constantinus Porpliyro- 
geuitus, made an addition to it in the shape of an official com- 
mentary collected from the writings of the 6th-century jurists, tho 
so-called Ilapaypaipat run jraXaiSh’, which 5s now spoken of as tho 
scholia to tho Basilica, and has dono good cxegetical service for 
modern civilians. Tho Basilica retained its statutory authority 
until tho fall of tho Byzantine empire in 1463. But long boforc 
that it had practically been abandoned ; and not a single complete 
copy of it exists. Its placo was taken by epitomes and compendia, 
the last being tho Ef<f/3i/3Xor of Constantinus Harmonopnlus of 1345, 
“a miserable opitomo of tho epitomes of epitomes," as Bruns calls 
it, which survived tho vicissitudes of tho conturies, and finally 
received statutory authority in tho modem kingdom of Greece in 
the year 1835, in place of tiio Basilica, which had been sanctioned 
thirteen years before, in 1822. 

Their Their Fate in tho West. — Before tho rise of tho Bologna school 
fate in it was to a much greater extent from tho Romano-barbarian codes 
theWest. tbnn from tlio books of Justinian that central and western Europe 
derived their acquaintance with Boman law. Tlieodoric’s Edict 
can have had little influcnco after Justinian's recovery of Italy, 
and tlio Komano-Burgundian law was no doubt gradually displaced 
by tho Breviary ( Lex Bom. Fisigothorum) after Burgundy bad fallen 
into the hands of tlio Franks ; but tlio Breviary itself found its way 
in all directions in Franco and Germany, penetrating even into 
England, to a great extent through tho agency of tho church. 
There mnst, however, havo been other repertories of Boman law 
in circulation, as witness n testament mado in Paris in tho end 
of the 7th century, preserved by Mabillon, in which tho testator 
uses tho old formula of tho jus civile, — “ita do, ita lego, ita testor, 
ita vos Quiritcs testimonium mill! porliibetoto,” — words that are 
not to bo found either in tlio Visigothic or tho Justinianian 
coBcctions. 

In his pragmatic sanction of the year 564 Justinian anow 
accorded liis imperial sanction to tho juror ami leges, i.c., tho Digest 
and Code, which lie says ho had long before transmitted to Italy, 
at tho samo time declaring that his Novels w'ere to he of tho same 
authority tlicro as in the IVxst. Two years aftor this enmo Julian’s 
Latin cpitomo of them, not‘ improbably prepared by command of 
the emperor himself. That they all came at once to somo extent 
into use is beyond question ; for there is preserved in Marini’s 
collection tho testament of ono Mannanes, executed at Ravenna in 
tho reign of Justinian’s immediate successor Justin II., in which 
the requirements of both Code and Novels arc scrupulously obsomd. 
Of other monuments of the samo period that provo the currency of 
tho Justinianian law in Italy several are referred to hv Savigny in 
the second volume of his History of the Boman law in the Middle 
Ages, among which may bo mentioned the Turin gloss of tho /»- 
stilutcs, which Fitting ascribes to about the year 646, and two littlo 
pieces known as tlio Dielatum de consiliariis and tho Collcclio dc 
tutoribus, which form an appondix to somo manuscripts of Julian’s 
epitome of the Novels, and may possibly havo been from Ills pen. 
The invasion of the Lombards, tlio disturbance thoy caused in Italy 
for two conturies, and the harrier thoy fovmod between it and tho rest 
of Europo militated against tlio spread of tlio Justinianian law north- 
wards ; but it was taught without much interruption in Ravenna, 
tho scat of the exarchs, to which (but this is doubtful) tbo school 
(stadium) of Romo, revived by Justiuian, is said to.havo boon trans- 
ferred. By the Lombards, ns their savagery toued down, tho Roman 
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law was 60 far recognized that they allowed it to bo npplied to tlio 
Romans living within their territory ; and it is said to have even 
been taught in Pavia, which they had established as their capital; 
Their overthrow by Charlemagne opened an outlet for it beyond 
Italy; and in the 9th century there is evidence that the Justinian- 
ian books or some of them were already circulating in the hands 
of the clergy in various parts of Europe. Yet there are very few 
remains of any literature indicating much acquaintance with them. 
Almost the only pieces worth mentioning are tho so-called Suvma 
Peritsina, an abridgment of tho first eight books of the Code, ascribed 
to tho 9th century; tho Quaestioncs ao monita, to the Lombardic 
laws, drawn mostly from tho Institutes, but with a few texts from 
tho Digest, tho Code, and Julian’s Epitome, and supposed to havo 
been written early in the lltli century; the Brachylogus, on 
abbreviated revision of Justinian’s Institutes, with references to 
his other books, which is thought to have been written in Franco 
(Orleans?), according to Fitting between 999 and 1002, but accord- 
ing to other authorities nearer the end of the lltli century; and 
tho Petri exceptions legum Bomanarum, a systematic exposition 
of the law in four books, written in the south of Franco early in 
tho latter half of tho lltli century, and mostly compiled from 
Justinianian sources. 

It was in the very end of the lltli century or the beginning of The 
tho 12th that at Bologna, and under one Imerius, who appears not saris 
to havo boon a professional jurist hut originally a teacher of letters, 
tho study of Roman law bogan somewhat suddenly to attract 
students from all parts of tlio world. Through the action of the 
clergy the only 2 mrts of tho J ustinianian legislation that had hitherto 
been in ordinary use were the Institutes, the Code, and the Novels. 

Tho first, from its elementary character, had naturally commended 
itself ; tho Code, with its opening title on tho Trinity and its second 
on Holy Church, and tho Novels, with their abundant legislation 
on mattors ecclesiastical, wore in many respects charters of the 
church’s privileges, and wore prized accordingly ; but the Digest, 
as being tlio work of pagan jurists, had been practically ignored. 

The Code and tho Novels, however, with their modicum of wheat 
concealed in such a quantity of chaff, ofTorcd little attraction to 
laymen of intelligence ; and ( when a copy of a portion of the Digest, 
until its infinitely purer diction and its clear and incisive reasoning, 
came into the hands of Irnerius, it must lmvo been for him as a 
now revelation. Tlio text of it seems to have reached him by in- 
stalments ; at least this is tho only reasonable explanation of its 
division by tho glossarists (as Imerius and liis successors of the 
Bologna school were called, the name being derived from the glossac, 
notos marginal and interlinear, with which they furnished xt) into 
tlireo parts, Digcstum Fetus (books 1 to 24, tit 2), Ivforliatum, 
and Digcstum Novum (book 39 to tbo ond), tho general idea being 
that, aftor fust tho old and then tbo now Digest lmd como to light, 
tlio connecting link unexpected!}' turned up, and got in conse- 
quenco tlio somowhat singular name by which it continued to bo 
known for centuries. Tho whole collection was by the glossarists 
distributed in flvo volumes, tho fourth containing tho first nine 
books of the Code, and the fifth, called Folumen parvurn legum, 
containing tho Institutes, a Latin translation of 134 of the Novels 
known as tho Authenticum , and tho last three books of tlio Code 
which had been recovered subsequently to the others. With these 
fivo volumes, tho teaching that accompanied them, and tho glossae, 
summac, casus, brocarda, &c., with which they were enriched from 
tbo rise of the school with Imerius till its close with Franciscus 
Accursius in 1260, Roman jurisprudence bogan a new career, which 
it would carry us boyond tho limits of this artiolo to attempt to 
trnco oven in mcagrest outline. 3 (J. M*.) 
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I T would be impossible! within tho limits allowed for 
this article to attempt, oven in outliho, any history 
of the course of Roman literature which would include 
an account, not only of the extant works which it con- 
tains and of their authors, but also of the principal works 
and writers known to us from ancient testimony. The 
mere enumeration of these in chronological order, without 
some attempt to ascertain their individual features and to 
estimate their relation to the intellectual movement of 
their time , could be of no interest or use to any one. All 
that is possible to accomplish here is to pass in rapid 
review the first four of the five periods into which Boman 
literature may most conveniently be divided, to ascertain 
the chief literary motives and characteristics of each, and 
to connect these with the works and writers in whom they 
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are most conspicuously displayed. It will be unnecessary 
to give any biographical account even of the greatest 
authors or to criticize their works in detail, as these have 
been sufficiently treated in separate articles of the present 
work. The object of the following survey will be to 
obtain somo appreciation of the relation in which the 

1 Tho great authority on tho matter of this section is still Savigny’s 
Gcsch. d. rlim. Bechts im Mittdalter, 7 vols., 2d. ed., Heidelberg, 
1834-51 ; but much additional light has been thrown on it by Merkel, 
Stintzing, Blurao, Fitting, Bruns, Mommsen, Kritger, Ficker, Rivier, 
Conrnt (Colin), and others, whose wirings, mostly in periodicals, are 
too numerous to montion. On the early traces of Roman law in 
England, see Amos, History and Principles of the Civil Law of Home, 
London, 1883, p. 443 sj, ; Caillemer, Le Droit Civil dans les pro- 
vinces Anglo-Normandes, Caen, 1883; Scrutton, The Influence of the 
Boman Law on that of England, Cambridge, 1885. 
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individual authors noticed stand to the whole subject, it, 
to the collective literary- expression, so far as they found 
an expression, of the action, the ideas, the character, the 
various feelings, passions, and moods, of ancient Home and 
of the races which it absorbed, so long as that literature 
has a distinct unity and individuality. 

The actual beginning of Roman artistic literature can 
he assigned to a definite date, the year 240 B.c., when 
Livins Andronicus produced ou a Roman stage a drama 
with a regular plot, instead of the unconnected dramatic 
dialogues (sa/itrx) by which the holidays of the people 
had previously been enlivened. Yet the germs of an indi- 
genous literature had existed independently at an earlier 
period in Rome and in the country districts of Italy. 
Although these cannot be said to have exercised any 
marked influence on the subsequent development of litera- 
ture, they have an importance as indicating natural wants 
in the Italian race, which \rere ultimately satisfied by 
regular literacy forms. The art of writing, was first em- 
ployed in tie service of the state and of religion -for Ahe 
preservation of the sacred hymns, books of ritual, treaties' 
with other states, the laws of the XU Tables, ic. An 
approach to literature was made in the Annales Marini 
although it cannot be supposed that the pontifex maximus 
in drawing up the dry records of the prodigies and events 
of the year had any thought of gratifying intellectual curi- 
osi£ or imparting intellectual pleasure. But in the satis- 
faction they afforded to the commemorative and patriotic 
mstincts they anticipated an office afterwards performed bv 
the national epics and the works of regular historians. * 

Stlil DfiatRT I>TWVrfV5r»li 1 > < 


T. 7 . auu LUS wura 01 regular historians . A 

stall nearer approach to literature was probably made in 
oratory as we learn from Cicero that in the generation 
before the first regular dramatic representation 6 a speech 
delivered by Appius Claudius Gecus was given tf£ 

3w’/ P f? lUS r raS als ° 1110 autior of a Poem of an ethical 
and didactic character, which Cicero tells ns (Time v 

JJ Was »d hy Pansetins. No other name Lociated 
with any form of literature belonging to the pre-litei-irv 
age has been preserved by tradition, and it is tote Se 

Y liTed on tiU i Pmhus 

ti pkcc Vhlr C0,Ii f ° be ^ ee “ Eomeand Greece 

cwK place. This premature stirring of literarv imhf 
thie^i'? 6 the . occasIonaI anticipation by individual 

Of that impulse which ultiW^i n j g ! mune indication 
artistic literati Speara TlbJ reaIizati ™ in 

native origin, the sSrnian, whfehbr iL i*? 1 * ? f , ^ 
movement gives expression to h by its rapid and lively 
apprehension of tbeltalian race and t l ui ck 

have been first used in ritual h™„ 1 “*. I ? etre appears to 
assumed definite shapes out seem t0 hare 

primitive priesthood engaged eXcJamatl0ns of a 

It was also employed by? di of Wd! Cer0 ® onial d ance, 

fayera known by the name of V tmerant 

m the “Fescennine verses " 14 was used also 

coarse gaiety of the peopfe and to tW ‘ ‘T * 58 ’ 011 to &e 
to personal raillery and satirio . * ^ stron £ tendency 
gander the tendenc/, 

the early republic was v tbe . P atncia u rulers of 

f^tely its legitimate^ £ £ nngeilt kws > fou “d 
metre was also employed in 1 Poman satire. The 
Jianied -with music, which wpie ^” 10 ^/ 6 P°ems, accom- 
m celebration of the esalah* j n . g at fun eral banquets 
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Roman epic poetry, and that form of Roman oratory known 
as “ laudationes," and in some of the Odes of Horace. The 
latest and probably the most important of these rude and 
inchoate forms was that of dramatic saturx (medleys), put 
together without any regular, plot, and consisting appa- 
rently of contests of wit and satiric invective, and perhaps 
of comments on current events, accompanied with music 
(" Baturas impletas modis," Ur., vii. 2). These have a 
real hearing on the subsequent development of Roman 
literature. They prepared the mind of the people for the 
reception of regular comedy. They may have contributed 
to the formation of the style of comedy which appears at 
the very outset much more mature than that of serious 
poetry, tragic or epic. They gave the name and some of 
the characteristics to that special literary product of the 
Roman soil, the “satura/’ addressed' to readers, not to 
spectators, which ultimately was developed into pure poetic 
satire in Lucilius, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, into the 
prose and verse miscellany of Varro, and into something 
approaching the prose novel in Petronius. 

First Period; from 240 to about 80 B.C. 

The lusfari enliven t which brought about the greatest 
change in the inteffcstual condition of the Romans, and 
thereby exercised a deci*sive4&fi uenc e on the whole course 
of human culture, was the capture of Tarentum in 272. 

After the capture many Greek sfeves were brought to 

among them the young j^ivius Andronicus, Livius 
firing Greek in tihe family of his Audrotii- 

T _ _ _ T-i . i »•. die 


■vs ho was employed in teaching weeic i„ ^ 

master, a member of the Livian gens. FriSP 1 that time cus - 
to learn Greek became a regular part of the education of 
a Roman noble. The capture of Tarentum wasSMlowcd 
by the complete Romanizing of all Southern ItalA Soon 

? e , First , War - the principal sclsne of 

which was Sicily, where, from common hostility to\ tlic 

Srio^ D nnd t? r p k and Eoman wcr0 brought into frici^ly 
SfL tT ’ d - th ? B ° m J an anmes must have become f-mihS 
In^hi 1 and P erformances of the Greek theatre 

aftel the { ? Ro ™ s the conclusion of the war ( 240 ) 
after the armies had returned and the people were Art 

‘St’S Lh 2 2 \ 1 ™ B 

fabulam screw " li v P v ;j es‘ pnmus otgumento 

meat, suel a. tl° SS n« T?'i ^ of 
Livius was, however merelv^L ? dMmatlc work of 

called ia any ^ 

be said of his later work, which w*3\ a me 
book in the dars of Tt 8tlU Used as a school- 

Odyssey-, an d probablvtho^ ra ^'T t h B translation of tho 
called upon toCS in o f T ^ whi0 h l,e was 
Punic War & Second 
however,, the fi re t to make thfS p tensi0n ‘ Be ^s, 
of honour instead of reproach • ° f poet a titl0 

,.S ' “ ,c "“” ro 
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served m the R oma n army Sh? W ^ ? nd ^ ll ° had 
first appearance as a th& ? lrst War. His 

adapted both tragedies mT ’* a ]‘. {ior vas in 235. R e 
the bent of his gShL, thet^Z^n - r ° m ^ G Greek > hut 
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intercourse and business of life, gave a greater impulse to 
comedy than to tragedy. Nicvius tried to uso the theatre, 
as it had been used by the writers of the Old Comedy of 
Athens, for the purposes of political warfare, and thus 
seems to have anticipated by a century the part played by 
Lucilius. Satiric and censorious criticism rather than a 
humorous sense of the comedy of human life and character 
was apparently the chief motive of his representation. 
But the stale censorship, which in a more revolutionary 
time tolerated the free criticism of public men in works 
addressed to a select class of readers, arrested at the out- 
set all such criticism addressed to the mass of the people 
assembled in the theatre; and Nicvius, after being im- 
prisoned, had to retire in his old age into banishment. 
He was not only the first in point of time, and according 
to ancient testimony one of the first in point of merit, 
among the comic poets of Borne, and in spirit, though not 
in form, the earliest of the line of Boman satirists, but lie 
was also the oldest of tho national poets. Besides cele- 
brating the success of Marcel I us in 22b over tlm Hauls 
in a play called Chtltdwm , lie gave the first specimen of 
the “fabula pnuloxla” in his Alimnnivm Jinmuli rl JHemi, 
based on tho most national of all Boman traditions. Stilt 
more important service was rendered by him in bis long 
Saturnian poem on the First Punic War, in which lie notonly 
told the story of contemporary events but gave slmpo to the 
legend of the .settlement of vKneas in Lntiuiu, — the llieine 
ultimately adopted for the great national epic of Borne. 

I’lautui. His younger contemporary Plautus (d. 184) was flic 
greatest comic and drarnntic genius of Borne, and is still 
read as one of tho great comic and dramatic writers of the 
world. He lived nnd wrote only to amuse his coutemjva- 
rarics, and thus, although more popular in his lifetime nnd 
more fortunate than any of the older authors in the ultimate 
survival of a large number of his works, lie is less than 
any of the great writers of Borne in sympathy with cither 
the serious or the caustic spirit in Boman literature. Yet 
he is tho one extant witness to the humour mid vivacity 
of the Italian temperament at a stage between its early 
rudeness and rigidity and its subsequent degeneracy. 

Thus far Boman literature, of which the predominant 
characteristics are dignity, gravity, and fervour of feeling, 

. and which more than any other literature aimed at forti- 
fying and elevating the character, seemed likely to become 
* a mere vehicle of amusement adapted to all classes of the 
people in their holiday mood. Hut a new spirit came over 
the Italian Cainenm in the time of Plautus, which hence- 
forth became predominant. Boman literature ceased to 
be in cl ore sympathy with the popular spirit, either in 
political partisanship or in ministering to general amuse- 
ment, but became, the expression of the ideas, sentiment, 
and culture of the aristocratic governing class. It was 

Ennius, by Q. Ennius (239-109) of Calnbria tbnt a new direction 
was given to Boman literature and new and deeper springs 
of emotion were elicited from the native genius. Deriving 
from his birthplace tho culture, literary and philosophical, 
of Magna Gneda, having served with distinction in the 
Boman armies, nnd gained the friendship of the greatest 
of the Bomonsjiving in that great age, ho was of all the 
early writers most fitted to he the medium of conciliation 
between the serious genius of ancient Greece and llic seri- 
ous genius of Bonus. Alone among tho older writers ho 
was endowed with the gifts of a poetical imagination nnd 
animated with enthusiasm for a great ideal. With tho 
widest culture and knowledge among all the men of his 
generation, he had also the justesfc discernment of the rela- 
tion of culture and knowledge to actual life and to the 
work which he had to accomplish. 

First among his special services to Boman literature was 
the fresh impulse which he gave to tragedy. Ho turned 


the eyes of his contemporaries from flic commonplace social 
humours of later Greek life to the contemplation of tho 
heroic age. But lie did not thereby denationalize tho 
Boman drama. Ho animated the heroes of early 'Greece 
with the martial spirit of Boman soldiers and the ideal 
magnanimity and sagacity of Boman senators, and im- 
parted weight nnd dignity to tho language nnd verso in 
which their sentiments and thoughts were expressed. Al- 
though Borne wanted creative force to add a great series 
of tragic dramas to tho literature of the world, yet the 
spirit of elevation and moral authority breathed into 
tragedy by Ennius passed into tho ethical and didactic 
writings and the oratory of a later time. 

Another work, the vupepyov of his serious nolivily, was 
the mlurtr, written in various metres, but, chiefly in that 
which came nearest to the spoken language of Home, the 
trochaic tetrameter. lie thus became the inventor of a 
new form of literature ; and, if in his hands the mhtra was 
rndo and indeterminate in its scope, it was a proof of tho 
practical bent of bis understanding that he found a vehicle 
by which to address a reading public on matters of tlio 
day, or on the materials of his wide reading, in a stylo 
not far removed from tho language of common life. His 
greatest work, which made tho Homans regard him as tho 
father of their literature, was his epic poem, in eighteen 
book's, tho Antt'i/ct, in which the record of the whole 
career of Borne was unrolled with idealizing enthusiasm 
nnd realistic detail. The idea which inspired Ennius was 
ultimately realized in both the national epic of Virgil and 
the nationnl histor}- of Livy, And the metrical vehiclo 
which he conceived as the only one adequate to his great 
theme was a rude experiment, which was ultimately de- 
veloped into “the stateliest metro e\'er moulded by tho 
lips of limn.” Even as a grammarian ho performed an 
important service to the literary language of Borne, by 
fixing its prosody nnd arresting the tendency to decay in 
its final syllables. Although wo know his writings only 
in fragments, these fragments are enough, along with what 
we know of him from ancient testimony, to justify us in 
regarding him ns the most important among the makers 
of Boman literature, — the most important indeed among 
Boman authors before the age of Cicero. 

There is still one other name belonging partly to this, Onto, 
partly to the next generation to be added to those of the 
men of original force of mind and character who created 
Boman literature, thaL of M. Porcius Cato (234-149), 
the younger contemporary of Ennius. Mere Ilian Nicvius 
and Plautus be represented the pure native dement in 
that literature, tho mind and character of Latium, the 
plebeian pugnacity, which was one of the great forces in tho 
Boman state. He had no poetic imagination, nnd set 
himself in antagonism to the literature of imagination 
created by Ennius. He strove to make literature ancillary 
to politics nnd to objects of practical utility, and thus 
started prose literature on the main lines which it after- 
wards followed. Through his industry and vigorous 
understanding fyc gave a great impulse to the creation of 
Boman oratory, history, nnd systematic didactic writing. 

He was one of tho first to publish his speeches nnd thus 
to bring them into the domain of literature. Cicero speaks 
of 130 of theso speeches as extant in his day. He praises 
them for their acuteness, their wit, their conciseness, lie 
speaks with emphasis of the impressiveness of Cato’s 
eulogy and tho satiric bitterness of his invective. As an 
orator ho seems to have been akin in spirit to Nicviun 
nnd Lucilius, and to the Jnsl genuino representative of 
the native temper in literature, tho satirist .Tuvcnal. 

Porcius Cato also heads tho roll of tho Bomnn historians, 
at least of those whose works wore ranked as literature. 

His Ori'jhm, the work of his old age, was written with 
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esccut Virgil, who, availing himself of the lab°UTS_ot 
Cato V realized and perfected lua conception. <* to 
that the record of Roman, glory could not be isolated from 
the story of the other Italian communities, which, after 
fighting against Rome for their .own independence, shared 
S it the task of conquering the world To the wider 
national sympathies which stimulated the researches ol 
the old censor into the legendary history of the Italian 
towns we owe some of the most truly national parts ot 
the jEnei'd. There is another point of contact between 
the work done by Cato and that of Virgil, although they 
may be regarded as the most dissimilar in intellectual and 
imaginative gifts in the whole range of Roman literature, 
the one being the most realistic and prosaic, the other the 
most idealistic and imaginative. While the ideal charm 
of the old rural life and industry of Italy still lives m the 
Georgies, the practical utilitarian prose of that life may 
best be learned from the Be Re Rustica of Cato. 

Ncevius, Plautus, Ennius, and Cato not only represent 
but may be said actually to have been the contending 
forces which strove for ascendency in determining what 
was to be the character of the new literature. Although 
their combined activity was spread over nearly a century, 
yet so vigorous was their vitality and so prolonged their 
career that they may be spoken of as contemporaries. 
Cato, the youngest of the four, was a man of mature years, 
actively engaged in the service of the state, when Nrovius 
was still in the full vigour of his powers, and before 
Plautus had reached the most productive period of his 
career. It is characteristic of the time that the genius of 
all these writers was ripest in their old age. They were 
thus able partially to overcome the difficulties incident to 
the beginning of their art. They acquired by the rude 
attempts of their earlier activity the faculty which they 
exercised with unabated natural force till the end of their 
lives. In their prolonged career of intellectual energy 
they remind us of some of the early philosophers and 
travellers of Greece. The work begun by them was 
carried on by younger contemporaries and successors, that 
of Plautus by Csecilius Statius and others, the tragedy of 
Ennius by bis kinsman, Pacuvius, and, in the following 
generation, by Accius. The impulse given to oratory by 
Cato, Sulpicius Gallus, and others, and along with it the 
development of prose composition, went on with increased 
momentum till the age of Cicero. But the interval between 
the death of Ennius (169) and the beginning of Cicero’s 
career, while one of progressive advance in the apprecia- 
tion of literary form and style, was much less distinguished 
by original force than the time immediately before and 
Terence, after the end of the Second Punic War. The one complete 
survival of the generation after the death of Ennius, the 
comedy of Terence (185-159), exemplifies the gain in 
hterary accomplishment and the loss in literary freedom. 
Terence has nothing Roman ot Italian' except his pure and 
idiomatic Latimty. His relation to the Greek authors 

h % c °P 1 ®J 35 of a fine engraver to the great 
painters of another age and time. The Athenian ele Juice 

nS y tr °?Ses* conti rast to the Italian rude- 
£ ^ By ookln S at them together 

« d h °I r ch tbe comed y of Terence w able 
to do to refine and humanize the manners of Rome, but 

at toe same tone what a solvent it was of the discipline 


and ideas of the old republic 
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important witness of tlic culture of Ins time » that he 
wrote from the centro of the Scipiomc circle, m which 
what was most humane and liberal in Roman statesman- 
ship was combined with the appreciation of what was 
most vital in the Greek thought and literature of the time. 

Cicero tells us that the peculiar glory of that ago was the 
purity of its Lntinity; and it is natural to ascribe to the 
members of that aristocracy of birth and culture the senti- 
ment ascribed to Ciesar a century later, that to maintain 
the purity of toe Latin tongue was due to the sense both 
of personal and of national dignity. The comedies of Ter- 
ence may therefore bo held to give some indication of the 
tastes of Scipio, LecHus, and their friends in their youth. 

The influence of Pansetius and Polybius was more adapted . 
to their maturity, when they led the state in waT, states- 
manship, and oratory, and when the luunaner teaching of 
Stoicism began to enlarge the sympathies of Roman jurists. 

But in the last years during which this circle kept together 
a new spirit appeared in Roman politics and a new power 
in Roman literature,-— the revolutionary spirit evoked by 
the Gracchi in opposition to the long-continued ascendency 
of the senate, and the new power of Roman satire, which 
was exercised impartially and unsparingly against both the 
excesses of the revolutionary spirit and the arrogance and 
incompetence of the extreme party among the nobles. 

Roman satire, though in form a legitimate development 
of the indigenous dramatic sntvra through the written 
salttra of Ennius and Pacuvius, is really a birth of this 
time, and its author was the youngest of those admitted 
into the intimacy of the Scipionic circle, C. Lucilius of Lucilius. 
Aurunca (166 ? 3 -102). Among the writers before tlic age 
of Cicero ho alone deserves to be named with Nrovitis, 
Plautus, Ennius, nud Cato as a great originative force in 
literature. For aliont thirty years tlic production of tlic 
satires of Lucilius, in which the politics, morals, society, 
and letters of the time were criticized with the utmost 
freedom and pungency, and bis own personality was brought 
immediately and familiarly before his contemporaries, was 
much the most important event in Roman literature. The 
years that intervened between bis death and the beginning 
of the Ciceronian age aro singularly barren in works of 
original value. 

The general results of the last fifty years of the fir.- 1. General 
period, from c. 130 to c. 80, may be thus summed up. In results 
poetry wo have the satires of Lucilius, the tragedies of Accius J^S) 130 
and of a few successors among the Roman aristocracy, who ,0 
tbus exemplified the affinity of the Roman stage to Roman 
oratory} the “comcedia togata” of Afranius, in which 
comedy, while assuming a Roman dress, did not assume 
the virtue of a Roman matron ; various annalistic poems 
intended to serve as continuations of tlic great poem, of 
Ennius; minor poems of an epigrammatic and erotic char- 
acter, unimportant anticipations of the Alexandrian tend- 
ency operative in the following period ; works of criticism 
in trochaic tetrameters by Porcius Licinus and others, 
forming part of the critical and grammatical movement 
which almost from toe first accompanied the creative move- 
ment in Roman literature, and which may bo regarded 
as rude precursors of the didactic epistles that Horace 
devoted to literary criticism. 

, The only extant prose work which may be assigned to 
°! t h £ P eriod is the treatise on rhetoric known’ by 
tne title Ad Herenmvm, a work indicative of tbe attention 
bestowed on prose style and rhetorical studies during the 
last century of .the republic, and which may bo regarded 
as a precursor of the oratorical treatises of Cicero in too 
touowmg generation and of the work of Quintilian in too 
nrat century of the empi re. But the great literary ; 
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Oratory, duct of this peiiod was oratory, developed indeed with 
the did of those rhotorical studies, but itself the immediate 
outcome of the imperial interests, the legal conflicts, afid 
the political passions of that time of agitation. The 
speakers and writers of a later ago looked back on Scipio 
and Lmlius, tho Gracchi and their contemporaries, L. 
Crassus and M. Antonius, as masters of their art. Wo 
can only judge of what they weto by tho fame of their 
Speeches and a few unimportant fragments. But as we 
infer from tho artistic excellence of the Homeric poems 
that many poets of power and genius, whoso names were 
soon forgotten, preceded tho great master ; as wo know 
that the aft of Shakespeare did not como without due 
preparation into tho world ; SO from tho mature perfection 
of tho ait Of Cicero we may, in a measure, judge of tho 
power and accomplishment of the orators who came before 
him, from whom ho professes to hate learned much, and 
whom he regarded with geneious admiration. 

History. In history, regarded as a great branch of prose literature, 
it is not probable that much was accomplished, although, 
with the advanco of oratory n'nd grammatical Studies, 
tlioro must have been not only greater fluency of composi- 
tion but the beginning of a richer and more ornate stylo. 
Yet Cicero, So candid and indulgent in his estimate of 
early Roman poetry and oratory, denies to Rome tho 
cxistonco, before his own time, of ftny adequato historical 
literature. Nevertheless it was by the work of a number 
of Roman Chroniclers during this period that the materials 
of early Roman history were systematised, and tho record 
of tho state, as it was finally given to tho world in tho 
artistic work of Livy, was extracted from tho early annals, 
•state documents, and private memorials, combined into 
a coherent unity, and supplemented by invention and re- 
flexion. There wero also Special works on Roman antl- 
- quities and Contemporary memoirs, which formed tho 
sources of future historians. 

Sum- Although tho artistic product Of tho first period of 

““T Roman literature which has readied us in a complete 

period s ^ a l J0 is limited to the comedies of Plautus and Teronce, 
the influences of tho lost literntmo in determining tho 
Spirit, form, and style of tho eras Of mofo perfect accom- 
plishment which followed is unmistakable. Wliilo humour 
and vivacity, which wero not surpassed in tho more ad- 
vanced stages of literature, had characterized the earlier, 
and an urbanity of tone, with which Horace by frequent 
imitation acknowledges his sympathy, characterizes tho 
later development of comedy, tho tendency of serious 
literature had been in tho main practical, ethical, com- 
memorative, and satirical. The higher poetical imagina- 
tion had appeared only in Ennius, and had been Called 
forth in him by sympathy with tho grandeur of tho national 
lifo and tho great personal qualities of its ropresofttativo 
men. Some of tho chief motives of tho later pOotry, such 
as tho love of nature and tho pleasures and sorrows of 
private life, had as yet found scarcely any expression in 
Roman literature. The fittest metrical vehicle for 6pic, 
didactic, And satiric poetry had been discovered, but its 
movement was as yet rude and inharmonious. Tho idiom 
of ordinary life and Social intercourse and tho more fervid 
and elevated diction ef oratorical prose had made great 
progress, but tho language of imagination and poetical 
feeling was, if vivid and impressive in isolated expressions, 
still incapable of being wrought into consecutive passages 
of artistio composition. Although the impUlso which 
awoko the litorary onergy of Romo had como from tho 
semi-Greeks of tho south of Italy, tho character of the 
literature was in tho main Roman and Latin ; and to 1 this 
may bo attributed tho preponderance of the prosaic over 
the poetical element in it. The Sabollian races of. central 
and eastern Italy and the Italo-Celtic and Venetian races 
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of the north, in whom tho poetic susceptibility of Italy 
Whs most manifest two generations later, were hot, until 
after the Social War, sufficiently in sympathy with Rotno, 
and were probably not as yet sufficiently educated to 
induce them to contribute their share to the national 
literature. Hence the end Of the Social War, and of tho 
Civil War which arose out of it, is most clearly a deter- 
mining factor in Roriiart literature, and may most appro- 
priately be taken as marking the end of One period and 
the beginning of another. 

Second Period: from 80 to 42 B.c. 

Tho last age of the republic Coincides with the first half 
of tho Golden Age of Roman literature. ’ It is generally 
known as the Ciceronian age from the name of its greatest 
literary representative, whoso activity as a speaker and 
writer was unremitting during nearly the whole period. 

It is the age of purest excellence in prose!, and of a new 
birth of poetry, characterized rather by great original foice 
and artistic promise than by perfect accomplishment. Tho 
five chief representatives of this age who still hold then- 
rank among the great classical writers are Ciceio, Cresar, 
Sallust, Lucretius, and Catullus. The works of other prose 
writers, Yarro and Cornelius Nepos, have been partially 
preserved; but these writers have no claim to rank with 
those already mentioned as creators and masters of liteiaiy 
style. Although literature had not as yet become, as it 
did in the ago of Martial, and to a certain extent in the 
age represented in tho Epistles of Horace, a trade or pro- 
fession, an educated reading public already existed, and 
books and intellectual intercourse filled a largo part of the 
leisure of men actively engaged in affairs. Even oratory 
was intended quito as much for readers as for tho audiences 
to Which it was immediately addressed ; and some of the 
greatest Speeches which have Come down from that great 
age of orators were never delivered at all, but were pub- 
lished as manifestoes after tho event with the view of in- 
fluencing educated opinion, and Os works of art with tho 
view of giving pleasure to educated taste. 

Thus tho speeches of Cicero (106-43), more certainly than Ck 
any modern speeches, belong to tho domain of literature 
quito as much as to that of forensic or political oratory. And, 
although Demosthenes is a master Of style unrivalled even 
by Cicero, tho literary interest of most of Cicero's speeches 
is gfealer than that of the great mass Of Greek oratory, — 
a result Of what from a forensic point of view would now 
bo regarded as a Serious defect. Thus it is With justice 
urged that the greater part 6f th6 Defence of Archias was 
irrelevant to the issue and would not liavo been listened 
to by a Greek court of justice or a modern jury. But it 
Was fortunate for tho interests of literature that a court of 
educated Romans could bo influenced by the considerations 
thoro submitted to them. In this way a qiiestion of tho 
most temporary interest, concerning an individual of no 
particular eminence or importance, has produced ono of 
the most impressive vindications of lileratnre ever spoken 
or written. Oratory at Rome assumed a new type from 
being cultivated as an art which endeavoured to produce 
persuasion not so much by intellectual conviction' as by 
appeal to those general human sympathies which a'fo the 
subject- mat ter With which literature has to deal. In 
oratory, as in every other intellectual province, the Greeks 
had A truer sense of the limits and conditions Of their art. 
But command Over form is only ono olement in the making 
of an orator or poet. The largeness and dignify of the 
mattor with which he has to deal is at least as important. 
The Roman oratory of the law Courts had' to deal not with 
petty questions of disputed property, 6f fraud, or violence,- 
but with great imperial questions, with matters affecting 
tho wellbeing of large provinces and the honour and safety 
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tinman sympathies, was better fitted tnan uicero to De tne 
representative of the type of oratory demanded by the 
condition of the later republic. He elevates nearly every, 
subject with which he deals, in those speeches at least 
which he thought worthy of preservation, by connecting 
it with great political or imperial issues. But with the 
patriotic motive of his speeches there is generally com- 
bined a great moral motive. "Whatever were the weak- 
nesses and faults of his personal character, no man of 
antiquity had higher ethical aspirations. Nowhere is the 
Boman ideal of character humanized by Greek studies 
presented with more impressiveness than in the speeches 
of Cicero. In no writer ancient or modem do we find 
a greater power of moral indignation. And, while he 
inveighed against the enormities of the man whom he 
accused with the grave rebuke of a censor as well as the 
passion of a personal enemy, no advocate could feel or 
awaken in others a keener sympathy with the fortunes 
and the character of the man whom he was defending. 

_ To his great artistic accomplishment, perfected by prac- 
tice and elaborate study, to the power of his patriotic, his 
moral, and personal sympathies, and his passionate emo- 
tional nature, must be added his vivid imagination and the 
rich and copious stream of his language, in which he had 
no rival among Roman writers or speakers. 1 He realizes 
with the imagination of a great dramatist the personages 
of his story their feelings and motives, and the minutest 
details of them actiou. It has been said that Roman 

Evv prod ^ e ^ fevv > jf an J> great types of character. 
But the 1 erres, Catrlme, Antony of Cicero are living and 

permanent types. The story told in the Pro Chentio may 

iV nr^enb f — ^ tbe P lct ?re of Prorinrial crime which 
it presents is vividly dramatic. 

Had we only known Cicero in his speeches we should 
have ranked him with Demosthenes as one who had realized 
he lughert literary ideal, and thereby secured immoZhtr 
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ease are the most sincere and immediate expression of the 
thought and feeling of the moment. They let us into the 
secret of his most serious thoughts and cares, and they give 
a natural outlet to his vivacity of observation, his wit and 
humour, his kindliness of nature. It shows how flexible 
an instrument Latin prose had become in his hand, when 
it could in accordance with the conditions of perfect 
literaiy taste do justice at once to the ample and vehement 
volume of his oratory, to the calmer and more rhythmical 
movement of his philosophical meditation, and to the 
natural interchange of thought and feeling in the eveiy- 
day intercourse of life. 

Among the many rival orators of the age the most 
eminent were Hortensius and Ckcsar, The former, like 
other members of the aristocracy, such as Memmius and 
Torquatus, and like Q. Catulus in the preceding generation 
was a kind of dilettante poet and a precursor of the poetry ’ 
of pleasure, which attained such prominence in the elegiac 
poets of the Augustan age. Of Julius Caesar (100-14) as an tv w 

orator we can judge only by his reputation and by the testi- 
mony of his great rival and adversary Cicero ; but we are 
able to appreciate the special praise of perfect taste in the 
use of language attributed tohim.- Inhis Commentaries, by 
laying aside the ornaments of oratory, 3 he created the most 
admirable style of prose narrative, the style which presents 
interesting events in their sequence of time and dependence 
on the will of the actor, rapidly and vividly, with scarcely 
any colouring of personal or moral feeling, any oratorical 
passion, any pictorial illustration. While he shows the 
persuasive art of an orator by presenting the subjugation 
of Gaul and his own action in the aril War in the light 
most favonraMe to his claim to rule the Roman world, he 
is entirely free from the Roman fashion of self-laudation 
thp d ^ aTO?Cm t ent ° f / n adversar T- Yet the character of 

SeafeTfJrr °? ^ Iin ° that he ^ites, and 

reveals itself especially m a perfect simplicity of style, the 

result of the clearest intelligence and the strongest sense 
of personal dignity. He avoids not only every unusual 
but every superfluous word; and, although no "Sting S 
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been a political partisan and had taken some part in 
making history before undertaking to write it; and he 
gives ns, from the popular side, the views of a contem- 
porary on the politics of the time. 

In following the development of Roman literature we 
have seen it become the prose organ of great affairs, but 
since the appearance of the Annals of Ennius, in whom 
' the poetry of national life had originated, no work of 
great and original poetical genius had appeared. The 
powerful poetical force which for half a century continued 
to be the strongest force in literature, and which created 
masterpieces of art and genius, first revealed itself in the 
latter part of the Ciceronian age. The strength with 
which it burst forth seems indicative of latent sources of 
imaginative feeling and conceptiQn long suppressed in the 
Italian temperament, owing perhaps to the absorption of 
the mind and passion of the race in war, politics, and 
Lucre- practical affairs. The conditions which enabled the poetic 
tinj. genius of Italy to come to maturity in the person of 
Lucretius (99-55) were entire seclusion from public life 
and absorption in the ideal pleasures of contemplation and 
artistic production. He produces the impression of a man 
so possessed by intellectual and imaginative enthusiasm as 
to have separated himself % from the active interests and 
. social pleasures of his time, and to have passed that period 
of his life which was given to literary production in study- 
ing the laws and watching the spectacle of nature, and in 
the active exercise of imaginative thought on the problems 
of human life. This isolation from the familiar ways of 
his contemporaries, while it was, according to tradition and 
the internal evidence of his poem, destructive to his spirit’s 
health, resulted in a work of genius, unique in character, 
which was a second birth of imaginative poetry in Italy, 
and still stands forth as the greatest philosophical poem 
in any language. In the form of his poem he followed a 
Greek original ; and the stuff out of which the texture of 
his philosophical argument is framed was derived from 
Greek science ; but all that is of deep human and poetical 
meaning in the poem is his own. His sense of the grace 
and beauty of languago had indeed been educated by 
the sympathetic study of Homer and Euripides ; but the 
philosophical guidance which he followed and his reverence 
for his guide were rather a hindrance than an aid to his 
art, and were the cause of his presenting the pure ore of 
his own genius overlaid with great masses of alien alloy. 
While we recognize in the De Benrn Batura some of the 
most powerful poetry in any language and feel that few 
poets have penetrated with such passionate sincerity and 
courage into the secret of nature and some of the deeper 
truths of human life, we must acknowledge that, as com- 
pared with the great didactic poem of Virgil, it is crude 
and unformed in artistic design, and often rough and un- 
equal in artistic execution. Yet, apart altogether from 
its independent value, by his speculative power and 
enthusiasm, by his revelation of the life and spectacle of 
nature, by the fresh creativeness of his diction and the 
elevated movement of his rhythm, ho exercised a more 
powerful influence than any other on the art of his more 
perfect successors. 

While the imaginative and emotional side of Toman 
poetry was so powerfully represented by Lucretius, atten- 
tion was directed to its artistic side by a younger genera- 
tion, who moulded themselves in a great degree, though 
Catullus, not exclusively, on Alexandrian models. Of this small 
group of poets, who were bound together by common 
tastes and friendship, one only has survived, fortunately 
the man of most genius among them, Valerius Catullus 
(84 *-54). He too was a new force in Roman literature. 

1 The reasons for accepting 84 rather than 87 as tho date of his 
birth have been given in the article Catullus. 
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Although of a family probably originally Roman, and 
although brought early in his career into intimate rela- 
tions with members of the great Roman families, he was a 
provincial by birth, and was apparently moved in his 
earliest youth by that fresh enthusiasm for culture which 
in his own and the following generation enabled Cisalpine 
Gaul to do so much to enrich Roman literature. His 
nature, in which sensuous passion and warm affection were 
united, made hiih fall a victim to the fascinations of the 
famous Clodia, whom he has celebrated, under the name 
of Lesbia, in some of the most powerful and charming love 
poetry found in any language. The subjects of bis best 
art are taken immediately from his own life, — his loves, 
his friendships, bis travels, his animosities, personal and 
political. His most original contribution to the substance 
of Roman literature was that he first shaped into poetry 
the experience of his own heart, as it had been shaped by 
Alcaeus and Sappho in the early days of Greek poetry. 

No poet has surpassed him in the power of vitally repro- 
ducing the pleasure and pain of the passing hour, not 
recalled by idealizing reflexion as in Horace, nor overlaid 
with mythological ornament as in Propertius, but in all 
the keenness of immediate impression. He also introduced 
into Roman literature that personal as distinct from poli- 
tical or .social satire which appears later in the Epodes of 
Horace and the Epigrams of Martial. The sting in 
Catullus, at least in his iambics and phalsecians, is more 
concentrated than in the later writers. He anticipated 
Ovid in recalling the stories of Greek mythology into a 
second poetical life. His greatest contribution to poetic 
art consisted in the perfection which he attained in the 
phalsecian, the pure iambic, and the scazon metres, and in 
the ease and grace "with which he used the language of 
familiar intercourse, as distinct from that of the creative 
imagination, of the "rostra,” and of the schools, to give at 
once"a lifelike and an artistic expression to his feelings. 

He has the interest of being the last poet of the free re- 
public. In his life and in his art he was the precursor of 
those poets who used their genius as the interpreter and 
minister of pleasure ; hut he rises above them in the spirit 
of personal independence, in his affection for his friends, 
in his keen enjoyment of natural and simple pleasures, and 
in his power of giving vital expression to these feelings. 

Third Period : Augustan Agt, 42 B.c. to 17 a.d. 

The poetic impulse and culture communicated to Roman 
literature in the last years of the republic passed on with- 
out any break of continuity into the literature of the 
succeeding age. One or two of the circle of Catullus sur- 
vived into that age ; but an entirely new spirit came over 
the literature of the new period, and it is by new men, 
educated indeed under the same literary influences, but 
living in an altered world and belonging originally to a 
different order in the state, that the new spirit was ex- 
pressed. The literature of the later republic reflects the t., 
sympathies and prejudices of an aristocratic class, sharing 
in the conduct of national affairs and living on terms of P® ... 
equality with one another ; that of the Augustan age, both ti 01is . 
in 'its early serious enthusiasm and in the licence and levity 
of its later development, represents the hopes and aspira- 
tions with which the new monarchy was ushered into the 
world, and the pursuit of pleasure and amusement, which 
becomes the chief interest of a class cut off from the higher 
energies of practical life, and moving in the refining and 
enervating atmosphere of an imperial court. The great 
inspiring influence of the new literature was the enthu- 
siasm produced first by the hope and afterwards by the ful- 
filment of the restoration of peace, order, national glory, 
under the rule of Augustus. All that the age longed for 
seemed to he embodied in a man who had both in his 
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own person anti by inheritance the natural spell which 
svravs the imagination of the world. The sentiment of 
hero-woTship was at all times strong in the Homans, and 
no one was ever the object of more sincere as well ns 
simulated hero-worship than Augustus. It was not, how- 
ever, by his equals in station that the first feeling was 
likely to be entertained. The earliest to give expression 
to it was the humbly-born poet from the Cisalpine pro- 
vince : but the spell was soon acknowledged by the calmer 
and more worldly-wise poet whose first enthusiasm had 
directed him into the opposite camp. The disgust aroused 
by the anti-national policy of Antony, and the danger to 
the empire which was averted by the result of the battle 
of Actium, with the confidence inspired by the new ruler, 
combined to reconcile the great families as well hs the 
great body of the people to the new order of things. 

lVhile the establishment of the empire produced a revival 
of national and imperial feeling, it suppressed all independ- 
ent political thought and action. Hence the two great 
forms of prose literature which drew their nourishment 
from the struggles of political life, oratory and contem- 
porary history, were arrested in their development. The 
chief interest of letter-writing had consisted in its being 
the medium of interchange of thought on politics, and 
thus, although correspondence between friends still went 
on as before, no collection of letters was of sufficient im- 
portance to be preserved. The main course of literature 
was thus for a time diverted into poetry. That poetry 
in its most elevated form aimed at being the organ of the 
new empire and of realizing the national ideals of life and 
character under its auspices; and in carrying out this aim 
it sought to recall the great memories of the past. It 
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ing it with the past and future of the world, and Sancti- 
fies it by seeing in it the fulfilment of a divine purpose. 
Poetry is no longer, as in the previous generation, in dis^ 
cord with the dominant tendency of affairs, but in harmony 
with all that was restorative of the peace, order, and 
happiness of the world. Yirgil is the true representative 
poet of Home and Italy, of national glory and of the 
beauty of nature the artist in whom all the efforts of the 
past were made perfect, and the unapproachable standard 
of excellence to future times. While more richly endowed 
with sensibility to all native influences, he was more deeplj- 
imbued than any of his contemporaries with the poetry, 
the thought, and the learning of Greece. It was by lean- 
ing on these supports that his genius felt its way and 
expanded into higher and wider development. His art 
begins in imitation of the cadences, the diction, and the 
pastoral fancies of Theocritus ; but even in these imitative 
poems of his youth we see that he is perfect master of 
his materials. The Latin hexameter, which in Ennius and 
Lucretius was the organ of the more dignified and majestic 
emotions, became in his hands the most perfect measure 
in which the softer and more luxurious sentiment of nature 
has been expressed ; and the Latin language was enriched 
with its sweetest and most musical variations. The senti- 
ment of Italian scenery and the love which the Italian 
peasant has for the familiar sights and sounds of his home 
found a voice which never can pass away; and the ioy 
and pain of the passion of love were revealed in these poems 
in a way as yet unapprehended by the world. In this 
the earliest and least serious effort of Virgil’s genius there 
is no immaturity of art, and in poems outwardly most 
remote from the current of active life there is the recogni- 
tion of the master-force by which that current was destined 
I to be impelled and controlled. 

In his next poem, the Georgies, we are struck by the 
a . dr ^ CQ “ the 0 "fpnal«tr and self-dependence of the 
artist, in the mature perfection of Iris workmanship, in the 
deepening and strengthening of all his sympathies and 
convictions. His genius still works under forms prescribed 
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Lo Las used tho details of tradition, of local scenes, of reli- 
gious usage, to embody it, he has built up in tho form of 
an epic poem the most enduring and the most artistically 
constructed monument of national grandeur. 

The second great poet of the time — Horace (65-8) — holds 
a lower placo in tho reverence of the world, but is perhaps 
as much loved and is even more largely and familiarly 
known. Ho is both tho realist and the idealist of his age. 
If we want to know the actual lives, manners, and ways 
of thinking of the Romans of - tho generation succeeding 
the overthrow of the republic it is in the Satires and par- 
tially in the Epistles of Horaco that wo shall find them. 
If we ask what there was in the life of that timo of moro 
exquisite or moro piquant charm, of more elevated enthu- 
siasm, of graver experience, to stir the fancy and move the 
mood of imaginative reflexion, it is in tho lyrical poems of 
Horace that we shall find the most varied and trustworthy 
answer. Ho was prepared for Ids double task by tho 
experience of life and liis strong hold on the actual world, 
and by drinking long and deeply of tho purer and more 
remote sources of Greek inspiration. 

His literary activity extends over about thirty years and 
naturally divides itself into three periods, each marked by 
a distinct character. The first — extending from about 40 
to 29 — is that of the composition of tho Epodes and Satires. 
In the former ho imitates tho Greek poet Archilochus, but 
takes his subjects from tho men, women, and incidents of 
tho day. They are the expression of the least happy part 
of his career and tho least estimable side of his nature. 
His humorous observation of lifo and tho moro serious 
grain in his character found moro congenial occupation in 
perfecting tho national work of Lucilius than in introduc- 
ing “tho Parian iambics to Lntium.” Personality is the 
essence of his Epodes ; in tho Satires it is used merely ns 
illustrative of goncral tendencies. In the Satires wc find 
realistic pictures of social life, and tho conduct and opin- 
ions of tho world submitted to tho standard of good feeling 
and common sonse. Tho stylo of tho Epodes is pointed and 
epigrammatic, that of tho Satires natural and familiar. 
The hexameter no longer, as in Lucilius, moves awkwardly 
as if in fetters, but, like tho language of Terence, of 
Catullus in his lighter pieces, of Cicero in his letters to 
Atticns, adapts itself to the everyday intercourse of life. 
The next period is tho meridian of his genius, tho time 
of liis greatest lyrical inspiration, which lie himself asso- 
ciates with the peace and leisure secured to lvim by his 
Sabine farm. The spirit of tho child who had lost himself 
on Monte Yoltore seemed to como back to him in his lonely 
wanderings among tho Sabine hills. The lifo of pleasure 
which ho had lived in his youth comes back to him, not 
as it was in its actual distractions and disappointments, 
but in tho idealizing light of meditativo retrospect. Ho 
had not only become reconciled to the new order of things, 
but was moved by his intimate friendship with Maecenas 
to aid in raising tho world to sympathy with tho imperial 
rule through tho medium of his lyrical inspiration, as Virgil 
had through the glory of his epic art. With the comple- 
tion of the three books of Odes he cast asido for a time 
the office of tho “yates,” and resumed that of tho critical 
spectator of human life, but in the spirit of a moralist 
rather than a satirist. Ho feels the increasing languor of 
the timo as well as the languor of advancing years, and 
seeks to encourage younger men to take up tho rOle of 
lyrical poetry, while he devotes himself to tho contempla- 
tion of the true art of living. Self-culture rather than 
the fulfilment of public or social duty, as in the moral 
teaching of Cicero, is the aim of his teaching ; and in this 
we rccognizo the influence of the empire in throwing the 
individual hack on himself. As Cicero tones down his 
oratory in his moral treatises, so Horace tones down tho 
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fervour of his lyrical utterances in his Epistles , and thus 
produces a stylo combining the case of the best epistolary 
style with the grace and concentration of poetry, — the style,, 
as it has been called, of “ idealized common sense,” that of 
the “ urbanus ” and cultivated man of the world who is 
also in his hours of inspiration a genuine poet. In tho 
Inst dcconnium of his life he resumed for a time, under 
pressure of thq imperial command, his lyrical function, and 
produced some of the most exquisite and mature products 
of his art. But his chief activity is devoted to criticism. 

Ho first vindicates the claims of his own age to literary 
pre-eminence, and then seeks to stimulate the younger 
writers of tho day to what ho regarded as the manlier 
forms of poetry, and especially to the tragic drama, which 
seemed for a short time to give promise of an artistic 
revival. It seems strange that, although ho must have 
known tho writings of Fropertius and tho earlier writings 
of Ovid, ho has no word of recognition for them. And, 
though lio writes to Tibullus with friendly regard, he 
seems to value him as a student of philosophy more than 
as a poet, and says nothing to indicato that he believed 
his work would bo moro enduring than that of Titius or 
Julius Floras or lulus Antonius. 

But tho poetry of tho latter half of tho Augustan age 
destined to survive did not follow the lines either of lyrical 
or of dramatic art marked out for them by Horace. The 
latest form of poetry adopted from Greece and destined to 
gain and permanently to hold tho ear of the world was tho 
elegy. From tho timo of Mimncrmus this form seems to 
have presented itself as tho most natural vehicle for the 
poetry of pleasure in an ago of luxury, refinement, and 
incipient decay. Its facile flow and rhythm seem to adapt 
it lo tho expression and illustration of personal feeling. 

It goes to the mind of tho reader through a medium of 
sentiment rather than of continuous thought or imaginative 
illustration. The greatest masters of this kind of poetry 
are tho elegiac poets of tho Augustan age, — Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Ovid. Of these Tibullus (d. 19) is tho most T ’. 
refined and tender. As the poet of love lie gives utterance 
to the^ pensive melancholy rather than to the pleasures 
associated with it. In his sympathy with tho life and 
beliefs of tho country people he shows an affinity both to 
tho idyllic spirit and to the piety of Virgil. There is 
something, too, in his fastidious refinement and in his 
shrinking from the rough contact of lifo that reminds us 
of tho English poet Gray. 

A poet of more strength and moro powerful imagination, Jt.- 
but of less refinement in his life and less exquisite taste tius - 
in his art, is Propertius (c. 50-c. 15), “the Roman Calli- 
machus.” His youth was a moro stormy one than that of 
Tibullus, and was passed, not like his, among the “healthy 
woods " of his country estato, but amid all the licence of 
tho capital. His passion for Cynthia, tho theme of his » 
most finished poetry, is second only in interest to that of 
Catullus for Lesbia ; and Cynthia in her fascination and 
caprices seems a moro real and intelligible personage than 
the idealized object first of the idolatry and afterwards of 
the malediction of Catullus. Propertius is a less accom- 
plished artist and a less equably pleasing writer than either 
Tibullus or Ovid, but ho shows more power of dealing 
gravely with a great or tragic situation than either of 
them, and liis diction and rhythm give frequent proof of a 
concentrated force of conception and a corresponding move- 
ment of imaginative feeling which remind us of Lucretius. 

Tho most facile and brilliant of the elegiac poets and the Ovid, 
least serious in tone and spirit is Ovid (43 B.C.-17 a.d.), 
the latest in order of time. As an amatory poet he is tho 
poet of pleasure and intrigue rather than of tender senti- 
ment or absorbing passion, Though he treats his subject 
in relation to himself with moro levity and irony than real 
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feeling, yet he alone among the elegiac poets is able to 
embody it in dramatic form, and by his vivid gifts of fancy 
to create a literature of romantic passion and adventure 
adapted to amuse and fascinate the idle and luxurious 
society of ■which the elder Julia was the centre. The power 
of continuous narrative is best seen in the Metamorphoses, 
written in hexameters, to which he has imparted a rapidity 
and fluidity of movement more suited to romantic and pic- 
turesque narrative than the weighty self -restrained verse 
of YirgiL In his Fasti he treats a subject of national 
interest; it is not, however, through the strength of Soman 
sentiment but through the power of vividly conceiving 
and narrating stories of strong human interest that the 
poem lives. In his latest works — the Tristia and Er 
Ponto — he imparts the interest of personal confessions to 
the record of a unique experience. Latin poetry is more 
rich in the expression of personal feeling than of dramatic 
imagination. In Ovid we have both. We know him in 
the intense liveliness of his feeling and the human weak- 
ness of his nature more intimately than any other writer 
of antiquity, except perhaps Cicero. As Virgil marks the 
pomt of maturest excellence in poetic diction and rhythm 
Ovid marts that of the greatest facility. 

The Augustan age was one of those great eras in the 
world, like the era succeeding the Persian War in Greece, 
the Elizabethan age in England, and the beginning of the 
present centuiy in Europe, in which what seems a new 
spring of national and individual life calls out an idealizing 
retrospect of the past. As the present seems full of new 
Me, the past seems rich in glory and the future in hope. 
We past of Bomejiad always a peculiar fascination for 
Koman writers. I lrgil in a supreme degree, and Horace, 
Propertius, and Ovid in a less degree, had expressed in 
Aeir poetry the romance of the past. But it was in the 
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imagination and vivified by dignified emotion, attained its 
perfection in him. 

Fourth Period : from 17 to about 130 a.d. 

For more than a century after the death of Augustus Charac- 
Koman literature continues to flow in the old channels, lenities 
Kome continues the centre of the literaiy movement. The of pc " :t ' 
characteristics of the great writers are essentially national, 
not provincial nor cosmopolitan. In prose the* old forms M ” E '' 
—oratory, history, the epistle, treatises or dialogues on 
ethical and literary questions — continue to be cultivated. 
Scientific and practical subjects, such as natural history, 
architecture, medicine, agriculture, are treated in more 
elaborate literary style. The old Koman satura is devel- 
oped into something like the modem prose novel. In the 
various provinces of poetry, while there is little novelty or 
inspiration, there is abundance of industry and ambitious 
effort. The national love of works of large compass shows 
itself in the production of long epic poems, both of the 
historic and of the imitative Alexandrian type. Out of 
many others four of these have been preserved, two at 
least of which the world might have allowed to perish 
without sensible diminution to its literary wealth. The 
imitative and rhetorical tastes of Kome showed themselves 
in the composition of exotic tragedies, as remote in spirit 
and character from Greek as from Koman life, of which 
tlie o n ‘y extant specimens arc those attributed to the 
younger Seneca. The composition of didactic, lyrical, and 
elegiac poetry also was the accomplishment and pastime of 
an educated dilettante class. The only extant specimens 
of any interest are some of the Silva of Statius. The only 
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sensibility of the Italian temperament. These influences 
were certainly much less operative in the first century of 
the empire. The imitative impulse, which had much of 
the character of a creative impulse, and had resulted in 
the appropriation of the forms of poetry suited to the 
Boman and Italian character and of the metres suited to 
the genius of the Latin language, no longer stimulated to 
artistic effort. The great sources of Greek poetry were 
• no longer regarded, as they were by Lucretius and Virgil, 
as “ iutegri ” and “sancti fontes,” and approached in a 
spirit at once of daring adventure and reverential enthusi- 
asm. 1 We have the testimony of two men of the shrewdest 
common sense and the most masculine understanding — 
Martial and Juvenal — to the stale and lifeless character of 
the art of the Silver Age, which sought to reproduce in the 
form of epics, tragedies, and elegies the bright fancies of 
the Greek mythology. 

The idea of Borne, owing to the antagonism between 
the polity of the Government and the sympathies of the 
class by which literature was favoured and cultivated, 
could no longer be an inspiring motive, as it had been in 
the literature of the republic and of the Augustan age. 
The spirit of Borne appears only as animating the protest 
of Lucan, the satire of Persius and Juvenal, the sombre 
picture which Tacitus paints of the annals of the empire. 
Oratory is no longer an independent voice appealing to 
sentiments of Boman dignity, but the weapon of the 
u delatores,” wielded for their own advancement and the 
destruction of that class which, even in their degeneracy, 
retained most sympathy with the national traditions. 
Boman history was no longer a record of national glory, 
stimulating the patriotism and flattering the pride of all 
Boman citizens, but a personal eulogy or a personal invec- 
tive, according as servility to a present or hatred of a 
recent ruler was the motive which animated it. 

The charm of Italian scenes still remained the same, 
but the fresh and inspiring feeling of nature as a great 
power in the world, a great restorative influence on human 
life, gave place to the mere sensuous gratification derived 
from the luxurious and artificial beauly of the country 
villa. The idealizing poetry of passion, which found a 
genuine voice in Catullus and the elegiac poets, could not 
prolong itself through the exhausting licence of successive 
generations. The vigorous vitality which gives interest 
to the personality 'of Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid no 
longer characterizes their successors. The pathos of natural 
affection is occasionally recognized in Statius and more 
rarely in Martial, but it has not the depth of tenderness 
found in Lucretius and Virgil. Human life is altogether 
shallower, has the same capacity for neither joy nor sorrow. 
The wealth and luxury of succeeding generations, the 
monotonous routine of life, the separation of the educated 
class from the higher work of the world, have produced 
their enervating and paralysing effect on the mainsprings 
of poetic and imaginative feeling. 

New New elements, however, appear in the literature of this 
literary period. As the result of the severance from the active 
olcments. j nteres ts 0 f life, a new interest is awakened in the inner 
life of the individual The extreme immorality of the age 
not only affords abundant material to the satirist but 
deepens the consciousness of moral evil in purer and more 
thoughtful minds. To these causes we attribute the patho- 
logical observation of Seneca and Tacitus, the new sense 
of purity in Persius called out by contrast with the im- 
purity around him, the glowing if somewhat sensational 
exaggeration of Juvenal, the vivid characterization of 
Martial. The literature of no time presents so powerfully 
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the contrast between moral good and evil. In this respect 
it is truly representative of the life of the age. Another 
new element is the influence of a new race. In the two 
preceding periods the rapid diffusion of literary culture 
following the Social War and the first Civil .War was seen 
to awaken into new life the elements of original genius 
in Italy and Cisalpine Gaul. In the first centuiy of the 
empire a similar result was produced by the diffusion of 
that culture in the Latinized districts of Spain. The 
fervid temperament of a fresh and vigorous race, which 
received the Latin discipline just as Latium had two or 
three centuries previously received the Greek discipline, 
revealed itself in the writings of the Senecas, Lucan, 
Quintilian, Martial, and others, who in their own time 
added literary distinction to the Spanish towns from which 
they came. This, new cosmopolitan element introduced 
into Boman literature draws into greater prominence the 
characteristics of the last great representatives of the 
genuine Boman and Italian spirit, — Tacitus and Juvenal. 

On the whole this century shows, in form, language, 
and substance, the beginning of literary decay. But it is 
still capable of producing men of original force ; it still 
maintains the traditions of a happier time ; it is still alive 
to the value of literary culture, and endeavours by minute 
attention to style to produce new effects. Though it was 
not one of the great eras in the annals of literature, yet 
the century which produced Martial, Juvenal, and Tacitus 
cannot be pronounced barren in literary originality, nor 
that which produced Seneca and Quintilian in culture and 
literary taste. 

This fourth period is itself subdivided into three divi- 
sions : — (1) that extending from the accession of Tiberius 
to the death of Nero, 68, — the only important part of it 
being the Neronian age, 54 to 68 ; (2) the Flavian era, 
from the death of Nero to the death of Domitian, 96 ; 

(3) the period included in the reigns of Nerva and Ttetjan 
and part of the reign of Hadrian. 

(1) For a generation after the death of Augustus no ■ 
new original literary force appeared. The later poetry of ^ 
the Augustan age had ended in trifling dilettanteism, for 
the continuance of which the atmosphere of the court was 
no longer favourable. The class by which literature was 
encouraged had become both enervated and terrorized. 
The Fables of Phsedrus, the Pierian freedman, a work 
of no kind of national significance and representative in 
its morality only of the spirit of cosmopolitan individual- 
ism, is the chief poetical product of the time. Velleius 
Paterculus and Valerius Maximus are the most important 
prose-writers. The traditional culture was still, however, 
maintained, and the age was rich in grammarians and 
rhetoricians. The new profession of the “ delator ” must 
have given a stimulus to oratory. A high ideal of culture, 
literary as well as practical, was realized in Germanicus, 
which seems to have been transmitted to liis daughter 
Agrippina, whose patronage of Seneca had important 
results in the next generation. The reign of Claudius 
was a time in which antiquarian learning, grammatical 
studies, and jurisprudence were cultivated, but no import- 
ant additions were made to literature, A fresh impulse 
was given to letters on the accession of Nero, and this 
was partly due to the theatrical and artistic tastes of the 
young emperor. Four writers of the Neronian age still 
possess considerable interest, — Seneca, Lucan, Persius, 
and Petronius. The first three represent the spirit of 
their age by exhibiting the power of the Stoic philosophy 
as a moral, political, and religious force ; the last is the 
most cynical exponent of the depravity of the time. 
Seneca (d. 65) is less than Persius a pure Stoic, and more 
of a moralist and pathological observer of man’s inner life. 

He makes the commonplaces of a cosmopolitan philosophy 


1 Contrast with the “juvat integros accedere fontes” and the 
“sanctos ausus recladere fontes” of the older poets the first line of 
Persius’s prologue “nee fonte lahra prolui caballino.” 
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interesting by bis abundant illustration drawn from the 
private and social life of his contemporaries. He has 
knowledge of the world, the suppleness of a courtier, 
Spanish vivacity, and the “ingenium amcenum ” attributed 
to him by Tacitus, the fruit of which is sometimes seen in 
the “honeyed phrases” mentioned by Petronius, — pure 
aspirations combined with inconsistency of purpose, — the 
inconsistency of one who tries to make the best of two 
worlds, the ideal inner life and the successful real life in 
the atmosphere of a most corrupt court. The Pharsalia of 
Lucan (39-65), with Cato as its hero, is essentially a Stoical 
manifesto of the opposition. It is written with the force and 
ferrour of extreme youth and with the literary ambition of 
a race as yet new to the discipline of intellectual culture, 
and is endowed with a rhetorical rather than a poetical 
imagination. The Satin s of Persius (34-62) are the purest 
product of Stoicism, — a Stoicism that had found in a living 
contemporary, Thrasea, a more rational and practical hero 
than Cato. But no important writer of antiquity has less 
literary charm than Persius. He either would not or could 
not say anything simply and naturally. In avoiding the 
literary conceits and fopperies which he satirizes he has 
recourse to the most unnatural contortions of expression. 
Of the works of the time that which from a human point 
of view is perhaps the most detestable in ancient literature 
has the most genuine literary quality, the fragment of the 
prose novel of Petronius. It is most sincere in its repre-. 
sentation, least artificial in diction, most penetratin'* in its 
satire, most just in its criticism of art and style. ° 

(2) A greater sobriety of tone was introduced both into 
life and literature with the accession of Vespasian. The 
time was, however, characterized rather by good sense and 
rndastp' than by original genius. Under Vespasian Pliny 
tfie elder rs the most important prose-writer, and Valerius 
Flaccus, author of the Argonaut ica, the most important 
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of Juvenal. Martial represents his age in his Epigrams. 
as Horace does his in his Salim and Odts, with more 
variety nnd incisive force in his sketches, though with 
much less poetic charm and serious meaning. IVo know 
the daily life, the familiar personages, the outward aspect 
of Home in the age of Domitian better than at any other 
period of Boman history, and that knowledge wo owe to 
Martial, Though a less estimable character than some of 
them, he is a better writer than any of his contemporaries 
because he did not withdraw into a world of literary in- 
terests, but lived and wrote in the central whirl of city 
life. He tells us the truth of his time without the wish 
either to protest against or to extenuate its vices. 

(3) But it was under Xcrva and Trajan that the greatest Period 
and most truly representative works of the empire were ofXwva, 
written, those which at once present the most impressive 1 ”^ 
spectacle to the imagination nnd have made its meaning ?i"\. 
sink most deeply into the heart nnd conscience of the 1 " Wsa - 
world. The Annals and Histories of Tacitus (54-11 0) 
with the supplementary Lite of Ayriceta and the treatise 
/ ( * ennnn *t fl nd the Satins of Juvenal 

(<\ 4/ -130) have summed up for all after-times the moral 
experience of the Boman world from the accession of 
Tiberius to the death of Domitian. The powerful feel- 
ings under which they both wrote, the generous scorn nnd 
generous pathos of- the historian acting on extraordinary 
gifts of imaginative insight nnd imaginative characteriza- 
tion, and the fierce indignation of the satirist finding its 
\ent in exaggerating realism, have undoubtedly disturbed 
the completeness and exactness of the impressions which 
hej received and hare perpetuated ; nevertheless their 
works are the last powerful voices of Borne, the last voices 
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original work, the Metamorphoses, has nothing of Homan 
or Italian colouring. The last writer who combines genius 
with something of national spirit is the poet Claudian, 
wlio wrote his epics under the immediate inspiring influ- 
ence of a great national crisis and a national hero. As 
fresh blood came to the nearly exhausted literary genius 
of Italy from Spain in the first century of the empire, so 
in the later centuries it came from Africa. Whatever 
of original literary force appears either in the pagan or 
Christian literature written in the Latin language between 
the 2d and the 6th century is due to Homanized settle- 
ments in Africa. We have to remember during all these 
comparatively barren centuries that secular literature had 
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again found its organ in the Greek language* and that 
the new spiritual life of the world had come into stem 
antagonism with many of the most powerful motives of 
classical poetry. 

Literature . — The most important books on tlio subject are tlio 
Oeschichtc der romiscken Litleratur, by J. 0. F. Btihr ; the Grund- 
riss der rbmischen Liltcratur , by G. Bemhardy ; apd the Gcschichlc 
der romischcn Liltcratur, by W. S. Teuffel. Tho last of these Jins 
been translated into English. There is also a Gcschiehtc der 
ramischen Liltcratur by G. Munck. The most recent books on the 
subject in English are Mr. G. A. Siincox’s History of Latin 
Literature from Ennius to Boethius, and the History of Itoman 
Literature from the Earliest Period to the Death of Marcus Aurelius, 
by Mr C. T. Cruttwell. (W. Y. S.) 


ROMAN'S, a town of France, in the department of 
Dr6me, 12 miles north-east of Valence by the railway con- 
necting this town with Grenoble, stands at the foot of an 
eminence on the right bank of the Isfere, 530 feet above 
the sea. A fine stone bridge unites it with Bourg du 
Pdage on tbe other side of the river. Both towns owe 
their prosperity to their (situation in the most fertile part 
of the valley of the Isere, where land is sometimes sold at 
.£200 per acre. The population of Romans was 11,916 
(13,806 in the commune) in 1881. The present parish 
church belonged to an abbey founded in 837 by St 
Bernard, forty-ninth bishop of Vienne. The north portal, 
now condemned, dates from the 11th century ; the prin- 
cipal portal is one of the finest specimens of 12th-century 
Romanesque • and the choir and the transept are striking 
examples of the style of the 13th. Romans has also a 
’ wealthy hospital and a large seminary. Besides the silk- 
trade the local industries comprise shoemaking, tanning, 
hat-making, oil-refining, (fee. 

ROMANS, Epistle to the. The origin of the Chris- 
tian community at Rome is involved in obscurity. Accord- 
ing to Catholic tradition it was founded by Peter, who was 
its bishop for a quarter of a century. But neither allega- 
tion has historical support. The most striking proof of 
the contrary is precisely this epistle of Paul. It does not 
contain the remotest reference to either the one fact or 
the other. And if Paul had written such an epistle to a 
community founded by Peter he would not only have vio- 
lated the agreement mentioned in Gal. ii. 9, but would also 
have gone against his own principle of refraining from 
intrusion on the mission fields of others (Bora. xv. 20 ; 
2 Cor. x. 16). But neither -was Paul the founder of the 
church in Rome. This also is shown by the present 
epistle, in which he for the first time opens relations with 
a community already formed. Thus we are thrown upon 
mere conjecture. In pursuing the investigation we have 
this fact to start from, that even before tbe Christian era 
there already existed in Rome a strong Jewish colony. 
After the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey (63 b.c.) 
numbers of Jewish prisoners of war were brought to Rome 
and there sold as slaves. Of these many were soon after- 
wards emancipated by their masters, Jewish slaves being 
a peculiarly inconvenient kind of property on account of 
the strictness of their observance of their law, especially in 
the matter of clean and unclean meats (Philo, Leg. ad 
Caium , ii. 568, cd. Mangey). These freedmen became the 
nucleus of a Jewish community, which ultimately settled 
in Trasteyere and organized itself into an independent 
religious communion. It rapidly increased and became 
an important element in the life of 'the capital. By the 
time of Herod’s death (4 b.c.) the independent Jews of 
Rome — that is, besides women and children — already 
numbered 8000 according to Josephus ( Antiq ., xvii. 11, 1 ; 
Bell. Jud., ii. 6, 1). In tbe reign of Tiberius indeed this 
large and powerful organization was dissolved at a single 


stroke, a decree of the senate (19 a.d.) having sent to 
Sardinia for military service all Jews capable of bearing 
arms (Tac., Ann., ii. 85 ; Suet., Tiber., 36 ; Joseph., Antiq., 
xvjii. 3, 5). It is probable, however, that after the death 
(31 a.d.) of Sejanus, to whom this measure had been 
mainly due, the Jews were expressly permitted to return 
to Rome, for we are told by Philo (Leg. ad Caium, ii. 569, 
ed, Mangey) that after the death of Ids favourite Tiberius 
perceived the Jews to have been unjustly calumniated, and 
ordered the authorities to refrain from oppressing them. 
At all events the community must ultimately have come 
together again, for in the reign of Claudius its existence 
is again presupposed, the idea of expelling the Jews from 
the capital having anew been entertained under that 
emperor. Regarding this proposal, however, accounts 
vary. According to the Acts of the Apostles (xviii. 2), 
and also Suetonius (Claud., 25), it was actually carried out j 
hut according to Dio Cassius (lx. 6) the expulsion was 
only proposed, and, when it was seen to be impracticable 
without great tumult, all that was done was to withdraw 
from the Jews their right of meeting. The latter version 
is doubtless the more correct. The withdrawal of the 
right of meeting was equivalent to the prohibition of 
public worship, and sufficiently explains why numbers left 
the city (Acts xviii. 2). But the main body must have 
remained and doubtless have again obtained the privilege 
of assembly, for from the time of Nero onwards we find 
the Jews in Rome once more flourishing with undiminished 
vigour. 

From the midst of this Jewish community it was that 
the Christian congregation doubtless arose. The Jews of 
the Dispersion, it is well known, kept up an active corre- 
spondence with the mother-countiy in Palestine. Every 
year they sent their gifts and offerings thither, and every 
one in a position to do so went in person to the great 
festivals of the Holy City. As a result of this vigorously 
maintained intercourse, which w r as aided also by tbe 
interests of trade, tidings of Jesus as the promised Messiah 
did not fail to reach the capital of the empire. Individual 
Jews who had become believers came forward in Rome as 
preachers of the gospel and found acceptance with a section 
of their countrymen. They found a perhaps still more 
numerous following among the “God-fearing” or “devout” 
(c re/36/ievoi, <j>of3ovgevoi; too 9eov) heathen, i.e., within that 
large circle which consisted of those w T ho had adopted the 
faith of the Jews, observed certain of tbe more important 
precepts of tbeir law, and also attended their public worship, 
but did not, strictly speaking, belong to the communion, 
and thus represented a sort of Judaism of the second order. 1 
In proportion as faith in Jesus as the Messiah gained 
ground within the Jewish community, a separation between 
the believers and the others would of course become more 

1 Many scholars identify these "devout” heathen with the "pro- 
selytes of the gate ” who are met with in Rabbinical literature : hut 
in reality the two arc quite distinct and unrelated. 
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and more inevitable, under -what circumstances and con- 
ditions tlie separation actually took placo is not now known. 
We may be sure, however, that it was not brought about 
without violent internal commotions ; it is probable even 
that the edict of Claudius itself may have had its occasion 
in these. The remark of Suetonius {Claud., 25) readily 
admits of being interpreted in such a sense: “Judaaos 
impubore Chresto 1 assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.” 
So interpreted, these words contain our first notice of the 
Christian Church in Rome; its earliest constitution must 
have taken place precisely then. For, as has already been 
seen, the edict of banishment was probably never carried 
out, or at all events did not continue long in force. Un- 
fortunately, we do not know the date of it, but it must 
have belonged to the later years of Claudius, for in the 
beginning of his reign the disposition of that emperor 
towards the Jews was friendly (Jos., Antiq., six. 5). In 
its context nlso Acts xviii. 2 implies a late rather than an 
early date, say about 50-52 a.d. ; and there is nothing 
against this in the circumstance that the edict is mentioned 
by Dio Cassius towards the beginning of his account of 
that reign, for in that particular passage the author is 
characterizing his subject in a general way and not referring 
to events in their chronological sequence. J 

If the foregoing suppositions are correct, Paul’s epistle 
to the church at Rome was written some six or eight years 
after its formation. Paul was staying in Corinth at the 
tune, in the last month before the eventful journey to 
Jerusalem which led to his captivity (58 A.D ) The evi- 
dence that the epistle was written during this iast sojourn 
in Greece, which is only briefly alluded to in Acts xx. 2, 3 
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And, if perhaps it was in need of fuller tea chin g, why did 
he not wait until he arrived in person in Rome in order 
to give it? Surely he could have done this more effect- 
ually by word of mouth than by a written treatise. "Why 
then, did he send this written message before him ? There 
must have been some perfectly definite circumstances which 
led him to take this course. The nature of these ‘will 
become clear to us when we seek to ascertain what at that 
juncture was the state of the Christian community in 
Rome. 

Assuming that church to have arisen out of the midst 
of the Jewish community of the place, the most obvious 
conjecture is that at the period of the present letter'it still 
continued to consist mainly of Jewish Christians, i.t, that 
the majority of its members were Jews by birth who* even 
after their conversion to Christ still continued to regard 
the Mosaic law in its totality as binding on them. This 
is the view which Baur in particular sought to establish 2 
as against the previously prevailing belief in the Gentile 
Christian character of the church in question. Baur’s 
position was adopted by many subsequent critics, the most 
carefu! and elaborate defence of it/though with many 
modifications in detail, being that of Mangold. 3 An inter- 
mediate position between the older view and that of Baur 

TJTJS 0 ^ Be J scbJa & 4 who works out the theory 
that the Christian community in Rome may possibly Lave 
been Jewish Christian m its way of thinking, yet at the 
same time Gentile Christian in its origin. In direct 
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•in such a case they must have been horn Jews is neverthe- 
less a rash one. Not the Jews only, who possess the 
written law, but the whole of pre-Christian mankind are 
in Paul’s conception ideally under the law, — under its 
bondage and curse. For all alike redemption is a redemp- 
tion from the law’s penalty and dominion. Hence Paul 
can say even to born Gentiles, Wava-mBi)-* v<u rofup. But 
according to Baur and Mangold the decisive evidence for 
the Jewish Christian character of the Koman Christians 
is the whole substance of the present epistle. All its 
arguments have for their aim to establish and vindicate 
the free gospel of Paul as against the objections of the 
Judaizers. They therefore conclude that it can have been 
designed only for Judaistically-disposed readers whom Paul 
seeks by these representations to win for his gospel. This 
line of argument is at bottom sound, and Baur has rendered 
a real service by showing that the epistle is by no means 
an outline of the Pauline dogmatic as a whole, but is simply 
an elucidation of such points in it as were offensive to the 
Judaically-minded. A brief review of its contents will 
make this clear. 

The epistle falls into two unequal parts, — a theoretical 
(i.-xi.) and a hortatory (xii.-xvi.). The latter is almost of 
the nature of a mere appendix. The proper kernel of the 
epistle, that for the sake of which it came to be written, is 
found in the theoretical exposition of the first eleven chap- 
ters. These again fall into two sections, — chaps, i.- v. laying 
the positive foundations of the Pauline gospel as freed 
from the law, and chaps. vi.-xi. containing the vindication of 
that gospel against objectors. Having shown directly in 
chaps. i.-v. that we can attain righteousness and so salvation 
not along the path of legal observance but only along the 
path of faith, that is to say, believing apprehension of the 
mercy of God in Christ, he goes on in chap. vi. to refute 
point by point the positions of the Judaizers. He shows 
that in the freedom from the law the freedom to sin is by 
no means involved ; on the contrary, it is with the believer 
an inherent necessity that he should live a new life in his 
fellowship with Christ (chap, vi.), and precisely by that 
fellowship is he for the first time truly enabled so to live 
(chap. viii.). The law cannot give him this power ; it only 
commands, and does not at the same time give strength to 
obey. Hence, although good in itself, it has for men only 
a pernicious effect, inasmuch as by its injunctions sinful 
desire is excited (chap. vii.). A special objection of the 
Judaizers against the activity of Paul was also this, — that 
he should have turned to the heathen while still the greater 
part of Israel remained unconverted. His answer to this is 
contained in chaps. ix.-xi. On the one hand, it is Israel’s 
own fault to have rejected its salvation ; on the other hand, 
such lias been God’s will. Israel is at present rejected in 
order that the heathen may step into the gap thus made. 
Yet the rejection of Israel is only for a time. By the ad- 
mission of the heathen Israel is to be stirred to jealousy 
and thus at last to be also converted. Precisely in such 
intricate paths as these is the wonderful depth of the 
divine wisdom made manifest. 

Thus all the theoretical disquisitions of the epistle are 
in reality neither more nor less than a vindication and a 
polemic against it he Jewish Christian point of view. But 
are we to conclude from this that the readers were them- 
selves Jewish Christians ? Such an inference has against 
it the fact that Paul, both at the beginning and at the 
close of his epistle, clearly designates them as Gentile 
Christians. In i. 5, 6, and i. 13-15, as well as in xv. 
15, 16, he appeals to his office as apostle of the Gentiles 
as justifying him in now writing to the church at Home 
and in proposing further labours there. In xi. 13, also, 
the readers are spoken to as of Gentile birth. The 
arguments by yhicli Baur and Mangold seek to weaken 
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the force of this passage are very far-fetched. If, then, 
the Boman Christians were Gentiles by blood, the theory 
of Beyselilag, that they were Gentile Christians in origin 
but Jewish Christians by conviction, appears to have 
most to commend it in view of the contents of the 
epistle. If the epistle stopped short at the end of chap, 
xiii., we should indeed be compelled to adopt that theory. 
But the remaining chapters (xiv., xv.) suggest much 
rather that the majority were by conviction also Gentile 
Christians and emancipated from the law. For in the 
chapters specified Paul deals with a division that has 
arisen within the community. One section still remained 
in the bonds of the strictest legal scrupulosity : they 
regarded a vegetable diet (\a\ava) as alone permissible, 
rejecting the use of animal food (xiv. 2), and they also 
observed certain days (xiv. 5), by which, there can be no 
doubt, the Jewish sabbaths and festivals must be under- 
stood. In fact they were legal Jewish Christians, but 
Jewish Christians who in their asceticism went beyond 
the precepts of Mosaism, which indeed prohibits the use 
of the flesh of unclean animals, hut not animal food 
in general. Over against these Jewish Christian ascetics, 
called by Paul “the weak in the faith,” stood another 
section, whom he describes as “ the strong.” They 
rejected these legal observances, taking their stand on 
the gospel as freed from the law. But the latter must 
have been in the majority, for they are exhorted by the 
apostle to have a tender regard for the weakness of their 
brethren, and not by any harsh terrorism to force them 
into any courses which might offend their consciences. 
Such an exhortation, as Weizsacker remarks, would have 
no meaning if the representatives of the freer view were 
not in the majority. The majority, then, of the church 
at Borne was Gentile Christian not only by origin but by 
conviction. 

Here two problems arise, neither of which received 
sufficient attention from critics before Baur : (1) How are 
we to explain the origin, outside the limits of Paul’s 
activity, of a Christian community thus free from the 
fetters of the law 1 and (2) How came it about that Paul 
should have addressed to such a community a letter like 
this, — adapted, as it appears to he, for Jewishly-inclined 
readers 1 As regards the first question, in the absence of 
adequate materials for a conclusive solution, our answer 
can only be conjectural. The problem is a difficult one, 
because, following Gal. ii., we must start with the assump- 
tion that the communities founded under the more direct 
influence of the original apostles did not reject the 
Jewish law. In seeking, then, to account for the existence 
of a community which had so done, we must carry with 
us the fact that within the wide limits of the Jewish 
Dispersion very various degrees of strictness in observance 
of the law were to be found. Even those who were in 
the truest sense members of the communities of the Dis- 
persion can hardly Lave observed the law as strictly as 
did the Pharisees in Palestine. But the demands mado 
on those “ God-fearing ” Gentiles who were wont to attach 
themselves, more or less closely, to the J ewisli communi- 
ties must of course have been still more accommodating. 
If only they accepted the monotheistic religion and its 
worship without the use of images, the ceremonial pre- 
cepts laid upon them were reduced to a bare minimum, — 
the observance of Sabbaths, and also of some laws regard- 
ing meat. Now the community at Borne seems to have 
chiefly arisen out of the circles of such “God-fearing” 
Gentiles. As Paul himself gained access for the preach- 
ing of the gospel, at Thessalonica, for example, principally 
among the “ God-fearing Greeks ” (Acts xvii. 4), so also 
in Borne do these seem to have been the main element in 
the church, On this assumption we can understand how 
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from the outset the community had not been in the habit 
of observing the Mosaic law. At most it was observed 
in isolated details, and as new members continued to be 
added from the outer heathen world these relics of Jewish 
custom received less and less prominence, fading away 
in presence of the faith in Jesus as the Redeemer. It is 
possible that influences from Pauline circles may also have 
come into play, but of this we cannot be sure. 

If such were the circumstances in which the majority of 
the community in Rome had been brought to their attitude 
of freedom towards the law, that attitude was one of fact 
rather than of principle. The law was not observed ; but 
there was no clear consciousness that it had no obligatory 
force. A community thus placed had no firm basis from 
which to withstand a Judaizing agitation when it should 
arise. In such an event there was the greatest danger to 
its very existence. It is here, then, that we must look for 
the real occasion of the present epistle. Paul was afraid 
that the Judaizers who had wrought with such effect within 
the churches founded by himself in Galatia and Corinth 
might also lay hold on that at Rome. Perhaps they had 
already arrived there and the apostle knew it. At all 
events he perceived a threatening danger. He was unwill- 
ing to delay till he could visit the church personally, and 
accordingly sent forthwith an elaborate document in estab- 
lishment and vindication of the gospel as free from the 
law, so that the Roman Christians might be confirmed in 
their free practice and might be strengthened to withstand 
the agitations of Judaizers. This is the explanation of the 
fact that a letter addressed to a Gentile Christian church 
not m bondage to the law, is yet almost entirely devoted 
to the refutation of the Judaistic positions. 

The genuineness of the epistle is practically undisputed ; 
not so however, its integrity. Baur (as had already been 
~[? a T° n m “t times) disputed the genuine- 
°. f , tb ® last two chapters (xv., xvi.), chiefly on the 
ground that in them a spirit of concession towards the 
weak is urged m a wholly un-Pauline manner. Lucht 1 
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Tlie more recent literature relating to the Epistle to the Romans 
has been fully catalogued and discussed in the work of Grafts ( Ucbcr 
Vcranlnssu-ng w. ZkccI; dcs Mmcrbritfcs, Tubingen, 1881). Tha 
most important works in the list have already been named in the 
present article. (E. g* ( j 

ROMANUS I. (Lecapenus), who shared the imperial 
throne with Coxstastixe VH. (q.v.) and exercised all 
the real power from 919 to 914, was admiral of tho By- 
zantine fleet on the Danube when, hearing of the defeat 
of the army at Achelous (17 th August 917), he resolved 
to sail for Constantinople. Popular caprice as well as 
his influence over his sailors aided his ambition, and 
after the marriage of his daughter Helena to Constantine’ 
he was first proclaimed “basileopater” in April 919 and 
afterwards crowned colleague of his son-in-law on 17th 
December of the same year. His reign, which was un- 
distinguished and uneventful, was terminated by his own 
sons Stephen and Constantine, who in 944 carried him 
off to the island of Prote and compelled him to become a 
monk. He died in 94 S. 

ROMANUS II, emperor of tho East, succeeded his 
father Constantine "VH. in 959 at the age of twenty-one, 
and died— poisoned, it was believed, by his wife, Theoplmno 
—m 963. He was a pleasure-loving sovereign, but showed 
judgment in the selection of his ministers. Tho m-eat 

Phoraf hiS reign WaS tllC con< l llest of Crete by Nicepborus 

ROMANUS m (Argyrus), emperor of the East, was 
an accomplished but otherwise undistinguished member of 
tlie Byzantme aristocracy when, summoned to the palace 

of the dying Constantine IX., ho was informed that lie 
had been selected to marry one of the imperial princesses 
and succeed the emperor. His hesitation as already a 
married man was removed by his wife, who generously 
took the veil; and his union with Zoe nud their joint 
coronation were celebrated on 19th November 102S. Two 
ays later Constantine died. A serious defeat which 
Eomrtnus sustained in person at Azaz in Syria, when 
marching to take possession of Aleppo, considerably im- 
paired the popularity among his subjects which he had 
ought to purchase by lavish concession to various classes 
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PART I.— ROMAN HISTORY. 


Section L — Anceent History. 

I. The Beginnings of Romo and the Monarchy. 

See T) OTH the city and the state of Rome are represented 
Plates f) in tradition as having been gradually formed by the 
vii. an fusion of separate communities. The 'original settlement 
of Romulus is said to have been limited to the Palatine 
Mount. With this were united before the end of his 
reign the Capitoline and the Quirinal ; Tullus Hostilius 
added the Caelian, Ancus Martius the Aventine ; and 
finally Servius Tullius included the Esquiline and Viminal, 
and enclosed the whole seven hills with a stone wall. The 
growth of the state closely followed that of the city. To 
the original Romans on the Palatine were added succes- 
sively the Sabine followers of King Tatius, Albans trans- 
planted by Tullus, Latins by Ancus, and lastly the 
Etruscan comrades of. Cades Yibonna. This tradition is 
supported by other and more positive evidence. The race 
of the Luperci on February 15 was in fact a purification 
of the boundaries of the “ancient Palatine town,” 1 the 
“square Rome” of Ennius; 2 and the course taken is that 
described by Tacitus as the “ pomoerium ” of the city 
founded by Romulus. 3 On the Esquiline, Yarro mentions 
an “ancient city” and an “earthen rampart,” 4 and the 
festival of the Septimontium is evidence of a union between 
this settlement and that on the Palatine.® The fusion of 
these “ Mounts ” with a settlement on the Quirinal “ Hill ” 
is also attested by trustworthy evidence; 0 and in parti- 
cular the line taken by the procession of the Argei repre- 
sents the enlarged boundaries of these united communities. 7 
Lastly, the Servian agger still remains as a witness to the 
final enclosure of the various settlements within a single 
Romo a ring-wall. But is tradition right in representing this 
Latin fusion of distinct, settlements as a fusion also of com- 

city. inunities of different race? Much of what it says on 

this point may be at once dismissed as fabulous. The 
tales of AEneas and his Trojans, of Evander and his 
Arcadians, of the followers of Heracles, and of the still 
earlier Aborigines have no claim to a place in history; 8 we 
cannot accept the tradition to which the Romans clung 
with proud humility of the asylum opened by Romulus, or 
believe that the ancestors of the Romans were a mixed 
concourse of outlaws and refugees,® nor, while admitting 
the probability of the tradition that in remote times the 
“Sicels” had dwelt on the seven hills, can we allow them 
any part or lot in the historic Roman people. 10 That this 
people were in the main homogeneous and in the main of 
Latin descent is unquestionable. Indications of the truth 
are not wanting even in the traditions themselves : King 


Faunus who rules the Aborigines on the Palatine is Latin ; 

“ Latini ” is the name assumed by the united Aborigines 
and Trojans; the immediate progenitors of Rome are the 
Latin Lavinium and the Latin Alba. The evidence of 
the language, the religion, the institutions and civilization 
of early Rome points to the same conclusion. The speech 
of the Romans is from the first Latin j 11 the oldest gods of 
Rome — Saturn, Janus, Jupiter, Juno, Diana, <fcc. — are all 
Latin ; “ rex,” “ praetor,” “ dictator,” “ curia,” are Latin 
titles and institutions. 12 Geographically too the low hills by 
the Tiber form a part of the strip of coast-land from which 
the Latini took their name, and the primitive settlements, 
with their earthen ramparts and wooden palisades planted 
upon them out of reach both of human foes and of the 
malaria of the swampy low grounds, are only typical of 
the mode of settlement which the conditions of life dictated 
throughout Latium. 13 But tradition insists on the admix- 
ture of at least two non-Latin elements, a Sabine and an 
Etruscan. The question as regards the latter will be 
more fully discussed hereafter ; it is enough to say here 
that there is no satisfactory evidence that any one of the 
communities which combined to form Rome was Etruscan, 
or that there was any important Etruscan strain in the 
Roman blood. 14 With the Sabines it is otherwise. That The 
union of the Palatine and Quirinal settlements which 
constituted so decisive a stage in the growth of Rome is 1 
represented as having been in reality a union of the 
original Latins with a band of Sabine invaders who had 
seized and held not only the Quirinal Hill but the northern 
and nearest peak of the Capitoline Mount. The tradition 
was evidently deeply rooted. The name of the Quirinal 
Hill itself was derived from the Sabine town of Cures. 16 
The ancient worships connected with it were said to be 
Sabine. 10 One of the three old tribes, the Tities, was 
believed to represent the Sabine element; 17 the second and 
the fourth kings are both of Sabine descent. By the great 
majority of modern writers the substance of the tradition, , 
the fusion of a body of Sabine invaders with the original 
Latins, is accepted as historical; and even Mommsen 
allows its possibility, though he throws back the time of 
its occurrence to an earlier period than that of the union 
of the two settlements. 18 We cannot here enter into the 

11 l’he theory that Latin was a “mongrel speech” is now discarded; 
seo Schwegler, i. 190, 'and Latin Language, vol. xiv. p. 327. 

18 The title “rex” occurs on inscriptions at Lanuvium, Tnsculum, 
Bovillm ; Henzen, Bnlletlino dell. Inst ., 1868, p. 169 ; Orelli, 2279 ; 
Corp. I. Lat., vi., 2125. For “dictator” and “praetor,” see Livy, 
i. 23, viii. 3 ; ef. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwallung, i. 475 ; ior 
“curia,” Sorv, on Jin. i. 17 ; Marquardt, i. 467. 

13 Hclbig, Die lialiker in d. Pocbenc ; Pohlmann, A nf tinge Roms, 

40 ; Abeken, Mittel-Halicn, 61 sq. 

14 The existence of a Tuscan quarter (Tuscns vicus) in early Rome 
probably points to nothing more than the presence in Rome of 
Etruscan artisans and craftsmen. The Etruscan origin ascribed to the 
third tribe, the “Luceres,” is a mere guess; see Schwegler, i. 504, and 
Lange, RSm. Alterth., i. 85. 

30 Varro, L. L., v. 51. 

15 Varro, L. L., v. 74; Schwegler, i. 248 sq. ; but Mommsen (if. (?., 
i. 53) points out that most of these so-called Sabine deities are at 
least equally Latin. 

17 Varro, L. L., v. 55; Livy, i. 13. 

38 Mommsen, R. <?., i. 43, Schwegler (R. G., i. 478) accepts the 
tradition of a Sabine settlement on tbe Quirinal, and considers that 
in the united state the Sabine element predominated. Volquardscn 
( RJiein . Mils., xxxiii. 569) believes in a complete Sabine conquest ; 
and so does ZtBler ( Latium, «. Rom, Leipsic, 1878), who, however, 
places it after the expulsion of the Tarquins. Gilbert ( Topogr ., i. 
cap. 5) accepts the Sabine settlement, but holds rightly that in tlip 
union the Latin element decisively predominated. 


1 Varro, L. L., vi. 34. 

8 Fesfc, 258 ; Varro ap. Solinus, i. 17. 

3 Tac., Ann,, xii. 24. For a full discussion of the exact limits of 
the Palatine city see Smith, Diet. Qeog., s. v. “Roma”; Jordan, 
Topog. d. Stadt Rom, i. cap. 2 ; Gilbert, Topog. it. Oesch. d. Stadt 
Rom, i. caps. 1, 2 ; and “Topography” below. 

4 L. L., v. 48 ; ef. ibid., 50. 

8 Fostus, 348 ; Jordan, i. 199 ; Gilbert, i. 161. The seven “montes” 
are the Palatine with the Velia and Germaius, the Subura, and the 
threo points of the Esquiline (Fngutal, Oppius, and Cispius). 

8 See Mommsen, R. G. (7th ed.), i. 51. 

7 Varro, L. L., v. 45, vii. 44 ; Jordan, ii. 237. 

8 For these traditions see Dlonys., i. 31—71. 

0 For a criticism of the myth of the asylum see Schwegler, R, G., i. 
465 sq., who, however, exaggerates the mixed character of the Roman 
people. Hegel, Phil. d. Gesch., 345, takes the story seriously. 

1° Pionys,, i. 9 ; Time., vi, 2 ; Dionys., i, 16, ii, 1, 
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question at length, bnt two statements may be safely made 
respecting it. The Sabine invasion, if it took place at 
all, must have taken place iar back in the prehistoric 
age ; it must have been on a small scale ; and the Sabine 
invaders must have amalgamated easily and completely 
■pith the Latin settlers. The structure of the early 
Roman state, while it bears evident marks of a fusion of 
communities, shows no traces of a mixture ol race. Nor 
is it easy to point to any provably Sabine element in the 
language, religion, or civilization of primitive Rome. 1 The 
theory of a Sabine conquest can hardly be maintained 
in the face of the predominantly Latin character of both 
people and institutions. On the other band, the prob- 
ability of a Sabine raid and a Sabine settlement, possibly 
on the Quirinal HiU, in very early times may be admitted. 
The incarsions of the highland Apennine tribes into the 
lowlands fill a large place in early Italian history. The 
Latins were said to hare originally descended from the 
mountain glens near Reate. 2 The invasions of Campania 
and of 3fagna Graecia by Sabeiiian tribes are matter of 
history, and the Sabines themselves are represented as 
a restless highland people, ever seeking new homes in 
richer lands. 3 fa very early days they appear on the 
borders of Latinm, In close proximity to Rome, and Sabine 
forays are familiar and frequent occurrences in the old 
legends. 


are probably older than the Roman state, but, 0 however 
this may be, it is certain that of this state when formed 
they constituted the only effective political subdivisions 

n<l t r .1 .a • . » .. “* 


The early Such is all we know of the manner in which the separate 
settlements on the seven hills grew into a single city and 
community. How long Rome took in the making, or 
when or by whom the work was completed, we cannot say. 
IS or mt posable to give more than a veiy meagre outline of 
constitution and of the history of the united state in the 
early days of its existence. 
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The members of the thirty curiiu aro tlie populus 
Romanes, and the earliest known condition ol Roman 
citizenship is the “communio sacrortini," partnership in 
the curia! “ sacra." Relow the curia there was no further 
political division, for there is no reason to believe that the 
curia was ever formally subdivided into a fixed number of 
gentes and families. 7 Nor can we assent to the view 
which would represent the curiiu as containing only the 
“patrician gentes.” The primitive Roman people of the 
thirty curite included all the freemen of the community, 
simple as well as gentle. 5 

At their head was the “rex,” the ruler of the united The kin- 
people. The Roman “king” is not simply either the c 
hereditary and patriarchal chief of a clan/ the priestly 
head of a community bound together by common sacra, 
or the elected magistrate of a state, but a mixture of 
all three.- In later times, when no “patrician magistrates *' 
were forthcoming to hold the elections for their successors 
a procedure was adopted which was believed to represent 
the manner in which tlic early kings had been appointed. 10 
In this ^procedure the ancient privileges of the old 
gentes and their elders, the importance of maintaininir 
unbroken the continuity of the “sacra,” on the tran° 
mission and observance of which the welfare of the com- 
munity depended, and thirdly the rights of the freemen, 
are all recognmed. On the death of a king, the auspicin! 

of ltV h( ; SUp ,f emc authc >rity, revert to the council 
of elders, the patres, as representing the “gentes ’* jjy 

the “patres” an “interrex” is appointed, who in u!m 
nominates a second ; by him, or even by a third or fourth 

■VS?”* 1 TW ?S S - eleCtWi in 1 consultati °« with the 
patre.-,. The fang-designate is then proposed t 0 the 

freemen assembled by their eurim for their ncJeptance. and 
finally their formal acceptance is ratified by the “intros " 
a a sceunty that the “sacra" of which thev are the 
guardians have been respected. 11 Thus the fang is in the 

prerogatives ol he prec5se ^fmition of 'the ‘ 
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resembling those of the heroic kings of Greece. He rules 
for life, and ho is the sole ruler, unfettered by written 
^Vjtntes. He is the supreme judge, settling all disputes 
J^vjushing wrongdoers even with death. All other 
iiifa* 1 * 3 "™ arts appointed by him. He imposes taxes, dis- 
a tributes lands, and erects buildings. Senate and assembly 
twined only when he convenes them, and meet for little else 
iQ^Jian to receive communications from him. In war he is 
{ ^- absolute leader, 1 and finally he is also the religious head 
j of the community. It is his business to consult the gods 

, on its behalf, to offer the solemn sacrifices, and to announce 

' the days of the public festivals. Hard by his house was 
the common hearth of the state, where the vestal virgins 
cherished the sacred fire. 

By the side of the king stood the senate, or council of 
c - elders. In the descriptions left us of the primitive senate, 
as in those of the “rex,” we can discover traces of a 
transition from an earlier state of things when Borne was 
only an assemblage of clans or village communities, allied 
indeed, but each still ruled bj - its own chiefs and headmen, 
to one in which these groups have been fused into a single 
state under a common ,rulcr. On the one hand the senate 
appears as a representative council of chiefs, with inalien- 
able prerogatives of its own, and claiming to be the 
ultimate depository of the supreme authority and of the 
“ sacra ” connected with it. The senators arc the “ patres 
they arc taken from the leading “gentes” ; they hold their 
scats for life ; to them the “auspicia ” revert, on the death 
of a king; they appoint the interrex from their own body, 
are consulted in the choice of the new king, 2 and their 
sanction is necessary to ratify the vote of the assembled 
freemen. On the other linnd they nre no longer supreme. 
They cannot appoint n king but with the consent of the 
community, and their relation to the king when appointed 
is one of subordination. Vacancies in their ranks nro filled 
up by him, nnd they can but give him advice and counsel 
when he chooses to consult them. 


The The popular assembly of united Borne in its earliest 

assembly. <j a y S was tlint in which the freemen met. nnd voted by 
their curia; (comilia curinta 3 ). The nsscmbl)’ met in 
the comilium at the north-cast end of the forum, 4 * at the 
summons and under the presidency of the king or, failing 
him, of the " interrex.” By the “rex” or “interrex" 
the question was put, nnd the voting took placo 
“curiatim,” the curia; being called up in turn. The 
vote of each curia was decided by the mnjority of indivi- 
dual votes, nnd a mnjority of the votes of the curire 
determined the final result. But tho occasions on which 


the assembly could cxcrciso its power mu?t have been 
few. Their right to elect magistrates was apparently 
limited to the acceptance or rejection of the king proposed 
by the interrex. Of tho passing of laws, in the later sense 
of the term, there is no trace in tho kingly period. 
Dionysius’s statement 6 that they voted on questions of 
war and peace is improbable in itself nnd unsupported by 
tradition. They are indeed represented, in one instance, 
as deciding a capital case, but it is by tlio express permis- 
sion of tho king and not. of right.® Assemblies of the 
people wore also, and probably more frequently, convened 
for other purposes. Not only did they meet to hear from 
the king the announcement of the high days and holidays 
for each month, and to witness such solemn religious rites 
as tho inauguration of a priest, but their presenco (and 


1 For the references, see Scliwcglor, 1. C-iC si/. 

- If the analogy of tlio “roxsncrormn” is to lie trusted, tlio “king” 
could only l>o chosen from tho ranks of the “patricii.” Cic. Pro 
Damn, 14 ; Gains, i, 122. 

3 Cic. De Rep., ii. 13 ; Diony.s., ii. 14, fee. 

4 Vnrro, L, L., v. 1G5. For the position or the “eomitiuiu,”6eo 

Smith , Diet Qcag . , s. v. “Roma," nnd Jonlnn, To/iog. d. Sladl Horn. 

• 8 Dionys., l.c. 8 Livy, i. 20; Dionys,, iii. 22, 


sometimes their vote) was further required to authorize and 
attest certain acts, which in a later age assumed a more 
private character. The disposal of property by will 7 and 
tho solemn renunciation of family or gentile “sacra” 8 
could only take place in the presence of the assembled 
freemen, while for adoption 9 (arrogatio) not only their 
presence but their formal consent was necessary. 

Such in outline was the political structure of the 
Roman state at tho earliest period known to us. It is 
clear that it belongs to a comparatively advanced stage in 
the development of society, and that a long previous 
history lies behind it. Traces of an older and more 
primitive order of things still linger in the three ancient 
shadowy tribes, in tho curire and gentes, in many of the 
features noticeable in the senate ; but they are traces of an 
order that has passed awa}\ The supremacy of the state 
is established over the groups out of whose fusion it has 
grown, and such of these groups as still retain a distinct 
existence are merely private corporations. Private differ- 
ences nro settled and wrongdoers punished by the state 
tribunals, and even within the close limits of the family 
the authority of the head is limited by the claims of the 
state upon the services of tho sons and dependants. 

A history of this early Homan state is out of the ques- R. 
tion. Tho names, dates, and achievements of the first uc 
four kings nre all too unsubstantial to form the basis of a J.. 
sober narrative ; 10 a few points only can be considered as 
fairly well established. If we except tho long eventless 
reign ascribed to King Numa, tradition represents the first 
kings as incessantly at war with their immediate neigh- 
bours. The details of these wars are no doubt mythical ; 
but the implied condition of continual struggle, and the 
narrow range within which the struggle is confined, may 
be accepted as true. Tho picture drawn is that of a 
small community with a few square miles of territory, 
at. deadly feud with its nearest neighbours, within a 
radius of some 12 miles round Borne. Nor, in spite 
of tho repeated victories with which tradition credits 
Romulus, Ancus, and Tullus, does there seem to have 
been any real extension of Boman territory except towards 
the sea. Fidcnre remains Etruscan; the Sabines con- 
tinue masters up to the Anio; Prreneste, Gabii, and 
Tusculum arc still untouched ; and on this side it is doubt- 
ful if Roman territory, in spite of the possible destruction 
of Alba, extended to a greater distance than the sixth 
milestone from Rome. 11 But along the course of the Tiber 
below the city there was a decided advance. The fortifi- 
cation of the Janicnlum, tho building of the “pons 
sublicius,” tho foundation of Ostia, and the acquisition of 
the saltworks near the sea may all bo safely ascribed to 
this early period. Closely connected, too, with the control 
of tho Tiber from Borne to tho sea was the subjugation of 
tlio petty Latin communities lying south of tho river; 
and tho- tradition of the conquest and destruction of Poli- 
torium, Tellenre, and Ficana is confirmed by tho absence 
in historical limes of any Latin communities in this 
district. 

With the reign of the fifth king Tarquinius Priscus a 
marked chango takes place. Tho traditional accounts of 
tho last three kings not only wear a more historical air 

" Gnlus, ii. 101. 8 Gell., xv. 27. 

11 Gcll., v. 19, “ Comilia prncbenlnr, <jtmo curiata appellnutnr.” 

<y. Cic. Pro Homo, 13, 14 ; nnd see Roman Law. 

1(1 By far tlio most complete criticism of tlio traditional accounts of 
the flrst four kings will bo found in Schwcglcr’s RSm. Gcschichtc, vol. 
i. ; comparo also lime’s Early Rome, and Sir G. C. Lewis’s Credibility 
of Early Roman History. 

ii The “fossa Cluilia,” G miles from Romo (Livy, ii. 39), is regarded 
by Scliwcglcr (i. G85) nnd by Mommsen (i. 45) ns marking tlio 
Roman frontier towards Lntium. Of. Ovid., Fast., ii. 081; Strabo, 
230, “juerafii yovv row irifiirrov itdl rod enroll \(6ov . . . rdiros 
^Tjarot . . . Sptm> rar rdre ’Paifialuv yvs.” 
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than those of the first four, bat they describe something 
like a transformation of the Roman city and state. 

Under the role of these latter kings the separate .settle- 
ments are for the first time enclosed with a rampart of 
colossal size and extent. 1 ' The low grounds are drained, 
and a forum and circns elaborately laid out; on the 
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area into ioar new uiSbEicu mm ms jairutiiramn oi ti 

new military system. The kings increase in power and 
surround themselves with new splendour. Abroad, too, 
Rome suddenly appears as a powerful state ruling far and 
wide over southern Etruria and Latinm. These startling 
changes are. moreover, ascribed to kings of alien de.-cent! ■ 
who one and all ascend the throne in" the teeth of e.-taV J 
lished constitutional forms. Finally, with the esrpul.-inn f 
of the last of them — the younger Tarqnin — come.- a j 
sudden shrinkage of power. At the commencement o; the ! 
republic Rome is once more a comparatively small .-fate ! 
with hostile and independent neighbours at her verv i 
doors. It is difficult to avoid the conviction that the ’• 
trae explanation of this phenomenon is to bo found in the 
supposition that Rome during this period passed tinder 
the rale of powerful Etruscan lords* In the 7th and Cth 
centuries e.c., and probably earlier still, the Etruscans 
appear as ruling widely outside the limits of Etruria 
proper. They were supreme in the valley of the Po until 
their power there was broken by the irruption of Celtic 
tribes from beyond the Alps, and while still masters of ] 
the plains o LomterJy they established thorn-elves in > 
th- rich lowlands of Campania, where they held their I 

“ pt f C . 0f Ca f' ua h - r ths Sunnite Kali- J 
hndere in 423 e.c l It is on the face of it improlj.le I 
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Scrvius Tullius went far beyond this. His famous distri- 
bution of all freeholders (assidui) into tribes, classes, and 
centuries, 1 though subsequently adopted with modifica- 
tions as the basis of the political system, was at first ex- 
clusively military in its nature and objects. 2 It amounted 
in fact to the formation of a new and enlarged army ou 
a new footing. In this force, excepting in the case of 
the centuries of the horsemen, no regard was paid either 
to the old clan divisions, or to the semi-religious semi- 
political curitu. In its ranks were included all free- 
holders vdlhin the Roman territory, whether members or 
not of ai" of the old divisions, and the organization of this 
new army of assidui was not less independent of the old 
system with its clannish and religious traditions and forms. 
The unit was the “centuria” or company of 100 men ; the 
centurim were grouped in “classes” and drawn up in 
the order of the phalanx. 3 Tlio centuries in front 
were composed of the wealthier citizens, whose means 
enabled them to bear the C03t of the complete equipments 
necessary for those who were to bear the brunt of llio 
onset. These centuries formed the first class. Rebind 
them stood the centuries of the second and third classes, 
less completely armed, hut making up together witli those 
of the first class the heavy-armed infantry. 4 * * In tlio rear 
were the centuries of the fourth and fifth classes, recruited 
from the poorer freeholders, and serving only os light- 
armed troops. The entire available body of freeholders 
was divided into two equal portions, n reserve corps of 
“ seniores ” and n corps of “ juniorcs ” for active service. 
Each of these corps consisted of 8.1 centuries or 8.100 men, 
i>., of two legions of about -1200 men each, the normal 
strength of a consular legion under the early republic. 1 It 
is noticeable also that the heavy-armed centuries of the 
three first classes in each of these legions represented a 
total of 3000 men, a number which ngrees exactly with 
the number of heavy-armed troops in tlio legion ns 
described by Polybius. Attached to the legions, but not 
included in them, were the companies of sappers and 
trumpeters. Lastly, to the six centuries of horsemen, 
which still retained the old tribal nnines, twelve more 
were added as a distinct body, and recruited from the 
wealthiest class of citizens. 0 The four “ tribes” also insti- 
tuted by Servius were probably intended to serve ns the 
basis for tlio levy of freeholders for the new army. 7 As 
their names show, they corresponded with the natural 
local divisions of the city territory, 8 * but that they 
included freeholders residing on Roman territory but out- 
side Rome is indicated b}* the fact that both Ostia and 
Alba belonged to tlic Palatine tribe. 0 

4 Cic. Jit ii. 22 ; I.ivy, i, <i2 ; I)iouyn., iv. 10. 

1 This i.s recognized by MomniMii, Grnz, ami Soll.iu, as against 
Niebuhr, Schwogler, am! lime. Even in the later “oomitm ccu- 
turiata” the traces of tlio originally military character or tlio organ- 
ization are unmistakable, 

3 The century ceased to rupn-'enl companies of ono hundred svlicn 
the whole organization ceased to he military and became exclusively 
political. 

4 Hie property qualillcation for service in the first class is given at 
100,000 asses (Livy), for the second at 70,000, third CO, 000, fourth 
25,000, fifth 11,000, It was probably originally a certain acreage 
in bind, afterwards translated into terms of money ; ef. Mommsen, 
JVhn. Tribes, 115. 

1 Polyb., vl. 20 ; Mommsen, Iliim. Trib., 132 s?, 

* Livy, i. 43. iiionya. (iv. 18) and Cic. (be J'ep., ii. 22) ascribe 
the whole eighteen to Servius. Hut the six older centuries remained 
distinct, as the “sex snffragin” of the coinitia centurinta ; Cic. be 
Jtrp., ii. 22. 

" Dionytt-, iv. 14, (is ras Karaypaipas ray trrpariuray, 

8 Livy, i. 43. The four wero Pnlntina, Suhurann, Kxqijilinn, 

Collinn. 

* Kcc Grolcfcnd, Impcrium Jt. (ribiitim (Uscriplum, 27, 07. The 

inclusion of landless men (“ prolotarii ”) in tlio tribes belongs to a 

later time, when the tribes bad ceased to have a purely military' 

significance j ef, the formation of a century of “ capitc cousi.” 


The last of these Etruscan lords to rule in Rome was Fall 
Tarquin the Proud. He is described as a splendid and tlie , 
despotic monarch. His sway extended over Latium as 81 *'" 
far south ns Circeii. Aristodemus, tyrant of Cumte, 
was his ally, and kinsmen. of liis own were princes at 
Collatia, at Gabii, and at Tusculum. The Yolscian high- 
landers were chastised, and Signia with its massive 
walls was built to bold them in check. In Rome 
itself the Capitolina temple and the great cloaca bore 
witness to his power. But his rule pressed heavily upon 
the Romans, and at the last, on the news of the foul 
wrong done by his son Sextus to a noble Roman matroD, 
Lucrctia, the indignant people rose in revolt. Tarquin, 
who was away besieging Ardea, was deposed ; sentence of 
exile was passed upon him and upon all his race ; and the 
people swore that never again Bbould a king rule in Rome. 

Freed from the tyrant, they chose for themselves two 
yearly magistrates who should exercise the supreme 
authority, and thus the republic of Rome was founded. 

Three times the banished Tarquin strove desperately to 
recover the throne he had lost. First of all the men of 
Veii and Tarquinii marched to his aid, but were defeated in 
a pitched battle on the Roman frontier. A year later Lars 
Porsena, prince of Clusiurn, at the head of all the powers 
of Etruria, appeared before the gates of Rome, and closely 
besieged the city, until, moved by the valour of his foe, he 
granted honourable terms of peace and withdrew. 10 Once 
again, by Lake Regillus, the Romans fought victoriously for 
their liberty against Tarquin’s son-in-law Mamilius, prince 
of Tusculum, and chief of the Latin name. Mamilius 
was slnin ; Tarquin in despair found a refuge at Cumm, 
and there soon afterwards died. 

So, in brief, ran the story of the flight of the kings, as 
it was told by the chroniclers whom Livy followed. Its 
details are most of them fabulous; it is crowded with 
inconsistencies and improbabilities; there are no trust- 
worthy dates; the names even of the chief actors are 
probably fictitious, and the hand of the improver, Greek 
or Roman, is traceable throughout. 11 The struggle was 
doubtless longer and sharper, and the new constitution 
more gradually shaped, than tradition would have us 
believe. Possibly, too, this revolution in Rome was but 
a part of a widespreading wave of change in Latium and 
central Italy, similar to that which in Greece swept away 
the old heroic monarchies. But there is no room for 
doubting the main facts of the emancipation of Romo 
from the ruio of alien princes and the final abolition of 
the kingly office. 

If. The It (public, 

Pjutiou J. : .100-205 n.c. 12 — (a) The Sintgejlc between the 245-4t 
Orthrs. — it is characteristic of Rome that the change from A ' u - C - 
monarchy to republic 13 should have been made with the 
least possible disturbance of existing forms. The title of 
king was retained, though only ns that of a priestly olficer 
(rex sucrorum) to whom some of the religious functions of 
the former kings were transferred. Tlio two annually 
elected consuls, or “praetorcs,” 14 were regarded as joint 
heirs of the full kingly authority, and as holding the 
“impcrium," and the correlative right of auspices, by 

10 Livy, ii, 0-14, Pliny (A. II., 34, 14) mid Tacitus (Ann., iii. 

72) imply tlio existence of a tradition, possibly that of “Tuscan 
annalists,” according to which Porsena actually made himself master of 
Home. Thu whole story is fully criticized by Sehwegler (ii. 181 s$.) 
anil Ztiller [Latin m u. /torn, p. 180). 

11 Bee the exhaustive criticism in Schwcglcr (ii. pp. GO-203). 

43 The dates in the margin throughout are tlio years from tlio founda. 
tion of the city. 

43 Schwcglcr (ii. 02) suggests that tho dictatorship formed an inter- 
mediate step between tlio monarchy ami tlio consulate ; ef. Ihnc, Jilim. 

For sch. , 42. 

14 For tho title “praetor,” see Momrason, Staalsrccht, Ii. 70, note. 
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direct transmission from the founder of the city. They 
were, it is true, elected or created by a new assembly, by 
the army of freeholders voting by their classes and 
centuries (comitia centnriata), and to this body was given 
also the right of passing laws ; but nevertheless it was still 
by a vote of the 30 curies {lex curiata) that the supreme 
authority was formally conferred on the magistrates 
chosen by the centuries of freeholders, and both the choice 
of magistrates and the passing of laws still required the 
sanction of the patriciau senators (patrum auctoritas). 1 
Nor, lastly, were the legal prerogatives of the senate 
altered, although it is probable that before long plebeians 
were admitted to seats, if not to votes, and though its 
• importance was gradually increased by the substitution of 
an annual magistracy for the life-long rule of a single 
king. But the abolition of the monarchy brought with it- 
a change of the utmost importance in the actual working 
of the constitution. Though the distinction between 
patricians and plebeians was at least as old os the state 
itself, it is not until the establishment of the republic that 
it plays any part in the history of Borne. No sooner, 
however, was the overshadowing authority of the king 
removed than a struggle commenced between the two 
orders ’which lasted for more than two centuries. It was 
in no sense a struggle between a conquering and a con- 
quered class, or between an exclusive citizen body and an 
unenfranchised mass outside its pale. 2 Patricians and 
plebeians were equally citizens of Home, sprung of the 
same race and speaking the same tongue. The former 
were the members of those ancient “gentes” which had 
possibly been once the “chiefly" families in the small 
communities which preceded the united state, and which 
claimed by hereditary right a privileged position in the 
community Only patricians could sit in the council of 
patres, and hence probably the name given to their order. 5 
“ iei j representatives the supreme authority reverted 

ausDhL d 2\f t tbe du e transmission of the 

and tbe P ubbc ^rship of the state gods were 
leir special care ; and to them alone were known the tra- 

SJUH and forms which regulated the life of the 
P S 6 fT, day *° da r- To the “ plebs ” (the multitude 
-■Mos) belonged all who were not members of some 

as ,r, Tlknts’ r Uo r t ether f ^ dependent f reemen or attached 
as clients to one of the great houses. The plebeian 
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holders with political rights as an assembly, for by their 
votes the consuls were chosen and laws passed, aud it was 
the plebeian freeholders who formed the main strength of 
the plebs in the struggle that followed. But these gains 
were greater in appearance than in reality. The plebeian 
freeholders commanded only a minority of votes in the 
comitia ccnturiata. In their choice of magistrates they 
were limited to the patricinn candidates nominated hv 
patrician presiding magistrates, and their choice required 
confirmation not only by the older and smaller assembly of 
the curia;, in which the patricians and their clients pre- 
dominated, but also by tbe patricinn patres. They could 
only vote on laws proposed by patrician consuls, and here 
again the subsequent sanction of the patres was necessary. 

The whole procedure of the comitia was in short absolutely 
in the hands of their patrician presidents, and liable to 
every sort of interruption nnd suspension from patrician 
pontiffs and augurs. 

But these political disabilities did not constitute the 
main grievance of the plebs in the early years of the re- 
public. What they fought for was protection for their lives 
and liberties, and the object of attack was the despotic 
authority of the patrician magistrates. The consuls wielded 
the full “imperium” of the kings, nnd against this “con- 
sular authority” the plebeian, though n citizen, had no 
protection and no appeal, nnd matters vero only worse 
when for the two consuls was substituted in some emer- 
gency a single, all-powerful, irresponsible dictator. In 
Borne, as m Greece, the first efforts of the people were 
directed against the arbitrary powers of the executive 

magistrate. 

The history of this struggle between the orders opens r*x 
with n concession made to the plebs by one of the consuls Valeria 
themselves, a concession possibly due to n desire to secure *'* VWf> 
the allegiance of the plebeian freeholders, who formed tho° tioM ‘ 
backbone of the army. In the very first year of the 
republic, according to the received clironologv, P. Valerius 

Jf’nmi f ,n t ! ie . T 5tin ccnturiata ll > 8 famous law 
of appeal. It enacted that no magistrate, saving only 

ltofn?n t0 v Sh ° U d . cxeaute a ca P ital sentence upon nnv 
Boman citizen unless the sentence had been confirmed on 

appeal by the assembly of the centuries. But, though the 
right of appeal" granted by this law was justly regarded 
L f ° r v mCS fbc ■ greatest safeguard of n Homan’s 
liberties, it was by no means at first so effective 7Z* 
tection as it nfterwards became. For not onlv was the 
opera i° n of the law limited to the bounds of the citv^o 
that the consul in the field or on the march IZ St « 


is“ fj-T* 'iM£a£ ,tal '!» lint n< « n t 

relaxed, and that the nnmK chentsbp had somewhat The traditional' n ion agatnst magisterial despotism, fccr.^lon 
and their dependence n on* 7 ^at 0 entes ” was smaller i^T 0nal ***** of the first secession Z 
butthemnkfof the „l P L P i f lan / atrons less complete, 
swelled by the SmSn ^ Mder th f ^ tings, been 
freeholders among these had ^ atms > and tbe 

the Servian tribe? Ihsses LT f been enrolled ^ 


aoctori- 

■ » »«« 11 *“'• «■’ 
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at the' deir tf «%»* 
order given them to nmrolT T* , rcfo ™ s ’ t,ie y ignored the 

•fl l , h " S'lSr t? 

Amo, some three mil..* v. es on a lull across (ho 

os the Mons Sacer The "frill t* 0 ’ T* kn ?'™ ofterwords 
terms, and a solemn „ ^o^tened patricians came to 
eluded between sacttlta > 7 

hencefortb the plebeian* «i was provided that 

of their own (tribuni i \° Ud ? nve flnnua l magistrates 
who should ft£V nCmb ^ of {heir order, 
~T^7 — t — lL^!z£|2^1_ ^_l )rotcct them against the 

*,**4 hK Vdcna tl0 Pwocationo ; Cic. Jit lit,,., ii. 31; 
Sciiwegler, ii. 251, noto ; Livj*, i. 33. “Cbwcglcr, ii. 
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consuls, 1 and a curse was invoked upon tlie man who 
should injure or impede the tribune in the performance of 
his duties. 2 The number of tribunes was at first two, 'then 
805. five, and before 449 b.c. it had been raised to ten. The 
fact that the institution of the tribunate of the plebs was 
the one result of the first secession is strong evidence that 
the object of the seceders was not economic or agrarian 
reform but protection against the consuls. The tribunate 
gave them this protection in a form which has no parallol in 
history. The tribune was not, and, strictly speaking, never 
became, a magistrate of the Roman people. His one proper 
prerogative was that of granting protection to the oppressed 
plebeian against a patrician officer. This prerogative (jus 
auxilii) was secured to the tribunes, not by the ordinary 
constitution, but by a special compact between the orders, 
and was protected by the ancient oath (vetus jusjurandum), 3 
which invoked a curse upon the violator of a tribune. This 
exceptional and anomalous right the tribunes could only 
exercise in person, within the limits of the “pomoerium,” 
and against individual acts of magisterial oppression. 4 It 
was only gradually that it expanded into the later wide 
power of interference with the whole machinery of govern- 
ment, and was supplemented by the legislative and judicial 
powers which rendered the tribunate of the last century 
b.c. so formidable, and the “ tribunitia potestas ” so essen- 
tial an element in the authority of the emperors. 

Lex But from the first the tribunes were for the plebs not 
Publilin. on iy protectors but leaders, under whom they organized 
themselves in opposition to the patricians. The tribunes 
convened assemblies of the plebs (concilia plebis), and 
carried resolutions on questions of interest to the order. 
This incipient plebeian organization was materially ad- 
288. vanced by the Publilian law of 471 b.c., 6 which appears 
to have formally recognized as lawful the plebeian concilia, 
and established also the tribune’s right “cum plebeagere,” 
i.e., to propose and -carry resolutions in them. These 
assemblies were “ tributa,” or, in other words, the voting in 
them took place not by curies or centuries but by tribes. 
In them, lastly, after the Publilian law, if not before, the 
tribunes were annually elected. 6 By this law the founda- 
tions were laid both of the powerful "comitia tributa” 7 
of later days and also of the legislative and judicial 
prerogatives of the tribunes. The patricians maintained 
indeed that resolutions (plebiscita) carried by tribunes in 
the concilia plebis were not binding on their order, but the 
moral weight of such resolutions, whether they affirmed a 
general principle or pronounced sentence of condemnation 
on some single patrician, was no doubt considerable. 
Agrarian It is at any rate certain that the passing of the Publilian 
agitation, law was followed by increased activity on the part of the 
tribunes. The attack on the consular authority was 
continued, and combined with it we have a persistent 
effort made to secure for the plebs their fair share of the 
common lands of the state (agri publici). The main object, 
however, of this early agrarian agitation was not economic 
but politica 1 . Membership in a tribe was now more than 
ever important for a plebeian, as giving a vote not only in 
the comitia centuriata but also in the plebeian “ concilia,” 
and membership in a tribe was possible as yet only for 
freeholders, 8 ’ To increase the number of freeholders 

1 Cic. DeJRcp., ii. 84, “contra consulnro iraperium creati.” 

8 Livy, iii. 55. 3 Festus, 318 ; Appian, 2?. {?., i. 138. 

* Gel!., xiiL 12, “ut injuria quae cornm iieret arcerctux.’’ 

5 Livy, ii. 56, 60 ; Dionys., ix. 41 ; Schwegler, ii. 541 ; Soltau, 403. 

8 For theories us to the original mode of appointing tribunes, see 
Mommsen, Forsdi. , i. 1S5. 

7 It is impossible to accept Mommsen’s theory of a patricio-plebeian 
comitia tribnta, as distinct from the plebeian assembly by tribes. 

8 “ Prole tarii” were not admitted before the decemvirate, and 
according to Mommsen not until 810 b.c. There were now twenty- 
one tribes, seventeen having been added shortly after the establish- 
ment of the republic. Livy, ii. 21 ; Soltau, 481. 
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became therefore a matter of importance, and the simplest 
mode of increasing the number of freeholders was for the 
state to create freeholds on the common lands. But such 
a policy met with bitter opposition from the patricians, who 
had long enjoyed a virtual monopoly of these lands, and 
had excluded the plebeians even from those more recently 
acquired tracts which they had helped to win by their 
swords. Against this patrician monopoly the tribunes 
unceasingly protested, from a few years after the first 
secession down to 465 b.o. 9 In that year a compromise 0Rr 
was effected by the colonization of Antium, which had 
been taken the yeaT before, and the plebeians obtained 
land without any disturbance of patrician occupiers. 
Eleven years later the common lands on the Aventine 
were reclaimed and assigned to plebeians by a lex Icilia. 10 

But this agrarian agitation, though destined subse-The 
quently to play an important part in the history, was for m 
the time far less fruitful iu results than that which was 
directed against the consular authority. 

The proposal of C. Terentifius Arsa (460 b.c.) to appoint 294. 
a plebeian commission to draw up laws restricting the 
powers of the consuls 11 was resolutely opposed by the 
patricians, but after ten years of bitter party strife a 
compromise was effected. A commission of ten patricians 
was appointed, who should frame and publish a code of 
law binding equally on both the orders. These decemviri 
were to be the sole and supreme magistrates for the year, 
and the law of appeal was suspended in their favour. 12 
The code which they promulgated, the famous XH. Tables, 
owed little of its importance to any novelties or improve- 
ments contained in its provisions. For the most part it 
seems merely to have reaffirmed existing usages and laws 
(see Roman Law). But it substituted a public, written 
law, binding on all citizens of Rome, for an unwritten 
usage, the knowledge of which was confined to a few 
patricians, and which had been administered by this 
minority in their own interests. With the publication of 
the code the proper work of the decemvirs was finished ; 
nevertheless for the next year a fresh decemvirate was 
elected, and it is conceivable that the intention was per- 
manently to substitute government by an irresponsible 
patrician “ council of ten ” for the old constitution. How- 
ever this may have been, the tyranny of the decemvirs 
themselves was fatal to the continuance of their power. 

We are told of a second secession of the plebs, this time to 
the Janiculum, and of negotiations with the senate, the 
result of which was the enforced abdication of the decem- 
virs. The plebs joyfully chose for themselves tribunes, 
and in the comitia centuriata two consuls were created. 

But this restoration of the old regime was accompanied by Valeric 
legislation which made it an important crisis in the history ^ 
of the struggle between the orders. With the fall of the 
decemvirate this struggle enters upon a new phase. The 
tribunes appear as at once more powerful and more strictly 
constitutional magistrates; the plebeian “concilia” take 
their place as formal comitia by the side of the older 
assemblies; and finally this improved machinery is used 
not simply in self-defence against patrician oppression 
hut to obtain complete political equality. This change 
was no doubt due in part to circumstances outside legisla- 
tion, above all to the expansion of the Roman state, which 
swelled the numbers and added to the social importance 
of the plebs as compared with the dwindling forces of the 
close corporation of patrician gentes. Still the legislation 

8 "Whatever the historical value of the story of Sp. Cassius’s agrarian 
law, the existence of a sustained agrarian agitation during this period 
can hardly he doubted (Mommsen, SSm, Forsch., ii. 153 ; Scliwegler, 
ii. 455). 

18 Livy, iii. 81 ; Dionys., x 81. The Aventine was said to have been 
previously common woodland. 

11 Livy, iii. 9. 18 Livy, iii. 32. 
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tribunes, improved the posdj 0 j n Lem a nd as seems 
by enacting that “ plebiscite pass ^ binding on 
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any rate <5 the tribune’s right to impeach aaV -gj 
before the assembly of the tribes.- Henceforw 
is no question of the tribune’s right to propose to the 
olebs to impose a fine, or of the validity of the sentence 
when passed. The efficiency of these now weapon o 
attack was amply proved by the subsequent comm of 
the Struggle. Only a few years after the Valerio-Horotmn 
U* leoislatipn came the lex Canuleia (445 B.C.), by which 
Csimleia. mixed marriages between patricians and plebeians wcic 
m declared lawful, and the social exclusiveness oi ™ 
patriciate broken down. In the same year with this 
measure, and like it in the interests primarily of the 
u Re3 wealthier plebeians, a vigorous attack commenced on the 
Licinfae patriciau monopoly of the consulate, and round tins 
Sextiae. stronghold of patrician ascendency the conflict raged until 
337. the passing of the Licinian laws in 3G7. The original 
proposal of Canuleius in 445 that the people should bo 
allowed to elect a plebeian consul was evaded by a com- 
promise. The senate resolved that for the next year, in 
the stead of consuls, six military tribanes with consular 
powers should be elected, 3 and that the new office should 
be open to patricians and plebeians alike. The consulship 
was thus for the time saved from pollution, ns the patri- 
cians phrased it, but the growing strength of the picks is 
shown by the fact that in fifty years out of the seventy- 
810-388. eight between 444 and 36S they succeeded in obtaining 
the election of consular tribunes rather than of consuls. A 
good omen for their ultimate success was a victory they 
won in connexion with the inferior office of the qumstorship. 
Down to the time of the decemvirate the quiestors had 
been nominated by the consuls, but in 447 their appoint- 
ment was transferred to the plebeian “comitia tributa, " 
and in 421 a plebeian first became eligible to the office, 4 
Despite, however, these discouragements, the patricians 
fought on. Each year they strove to secure the creation 
of consuls rather than consular tribunes, and failing this 
strained every nerve to secure for their own order at least 
a majority among the latter. Even the institution of 
the censorship (435), though rendered desirablo by the 
increasing importance and complexity of tho census, was, 
it is probable, due in part to their desire to discount before- 
hand the threatened loss of the consulship by diminish- 
ing its powers. 5 Other causes, too, helped to protract 
the struggle. Between the wealthier plebeians, who were 
ambitious of high office, and the poorer, whose minds were 
set rather on allotments of land, there was a division of 
interest of which the patricians were not slow to take 


advantage, and to this must be added the pressure of 
war The death struggle with and the sack of Home 
by the Gauls absorbed for tho time nil tho energies of 
fhe community. In 377, however, two of the tntnincs, W7. 
C Lieinius Stole and I, Scxtius, came forward with pro- 
posals which united all sections of the plebs in them 
sunnort Their proposals were ns follows 0 ) t}*ut con- 
suls’and not consular tribunes be elected ; (2 that one 
consul at least should be n plebeian ; (3) that the pnc-dly 
college, which had the charge of the Sibylline book?, should 
consist of ten members instead of two, and that of tlie.-c 
half should be plebeians ; (4) thnt no single citizen should 
hold in occupation more than 500 acres of the common 
lauds, or pasture upon them more than 100 hwl of rattle 
and 500 sheep; (5) that nil landowners should employe 
certain amount of free ns well ns slave labour on their 
estates ; (G) thnt interest already paid on debt? should be 
deducted from the principal, and the remainder paid oh 
in three years. Tho three last proposals were obviously 
intended to meet the demands of tho poorer plebeians, 
and to secure their support for the fir.-it half of the j'choiiie. 

Tka c mfiict followed, hut at last, in Mi Z*X, 

the Licinian rogations became law, and one of their 
authors, L. Sextius, was created the fir.-t plck'taii consul. 

For the moment it was some consolation to the l«tricianv 
that they not only succeeded in detaching from the consul- 
ship the administration of civil law, which was entrusted to 
a sepamte oflicer, “ praetor urbanus,” to k elected by the 
comitia of the centuries, with an understanding apparently 
that he should bo a patrician, but abo obtained the 
institution of two additional mdilcs (“nvdilcscunile* ), who 
were in like manner to Iw members of their own order. 1 
With the opening of the consulship, however, tho b ; ne of 
the long contest was virtually decided, and the next eighty 


307. 


333. 


319. 


Livy, iii. 65, “quum veluti ia controverso jure esset, toscroiitumo 
pa rea plewscitis legem comitiis centariatis tulere, ut quod trilmtiiu 
p ebs jussisset populum teneret, qua lege tribuniciis rogalionibus tchim 
mmum datum est. What were the precise conditions under which 
PnMilin lw , what was the exact effect of tiio iox 

Onp ts! t 39 1“ Hortensia of 287, can only he conjectured, 

a pre^M ^ lm " Uy have teen niore thaQ n reaffirmation of 

sentMce 5 l tIl ni#v e n TiWte '« th0 tribunes no lotl S« r pronounce cnpitnl 
entences. They propose fines, which are confmned by tho comitia 

JF - 7; </. Mommsen, Slaalsrecht, ii. 165. 
Livy, iv. 43 ; Mommsen, Staalsrccht, ii. 497- 
4 Mommsen, 16 ., 304. 
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posed patrician monopoly of (lie new curiilo u v dilcship was 
almost instantly abandoned. In 35G the fir.-t plebeian 393. 
was made dictator, in 350 the censorship, and in 337 the 401, l> 
pnctorsliip were filled for the first time by plebeians, mid 
lastly, in 300, by the lex Ogulnia, even the sacred 45<. 
colleges of the pontiffs and augurs, the old strongholds of 
patrician supremacy, were thrown open to the pick. 8 
The patricians lost- also tho control they had exercised so 
long over the action of the jieople in assembly. The 
“ patrum auctoritns,” the sanction given or refused bv the 
patrician senators to laws and to elections, lmd hitherto 
been a powerful weapon in their hands, llut in 339 a * 1 5- 
law of Q. Publilius Philo, a plebeian dictator, enacted M 1 ’™' 
that this sanction should be given beforehand to all laws f ' 3V1 <- 
and by a lex Jfactiin, carried apparently some fifty years 
later, the same rule was extended to elections. Hencefor- 
ward tho “patrum auctorifas” sank into a meaningless 
form, though as such it still survived in tlio time of Livy. 

A second Publilian law affirmed afresh the validity of 
“plebiscita,” i.c., of measures carried in tlic plebeian 
comitia tributa. Apparently, however, tlicir validity was Ux Hw 
still left subject to some conditions, for in 287 a lex 
Hortensia, carried by another plebeian dictator, was 46 '* 
found necessary finally to settle the question. 10 From 2S7 
onwards it is certain thnt measures passed by the plebs, 
voting by their tribes, had tho full force of laws without 

! J-ivr. vi. 35, 42 ; Apphn, /?. C, US. 

; W'y. vi. 42. S Lil y, vji. 17, 22 ; viil. 15; ix. C. 

Livy, viil. 12, 11 ut . . . ante initum suflragitim mtres auctw- 
fierent, cf. Livy, i. 17. For tho “lex Mamin,” sec Cic.,/Jriil., 14: 

Sollau, 112. 

w PUn., X. 11 ., xvi. 10; Geli, xv. 27 •, Goto, b 3, •' vtcMsclte 
1 iege ilortcnsm non minus valcre qunni leges . 99 
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any further conditions whatsoever. The legislative inde- 
pendence of the plebeian assembly was secured, and with 
this crowning victory ended the long struggle between the 
orders. 

(b) Conquest of Italy . — Twelve years after the passing 
of the lex Hortensia, King Pyrrhus, beaten at Beneventum, 
withdrew from Italy, and Home was left mistress of the 
peninsula. The steps by which this supremacy had been 
won have now to be traced. Under the rule of her Etruscan 
princes Home spread her sway over the lowlands of Latium, 
and her arms were a terror to the warlike highlanders of the 
Sabine and Yolscian hills. Bub with their fall this minia- 
ture empire fell also, and at first it seemed as if the infant 
republic, torn by internal dissensions, must succumb to the 
foes who threatened it from so many sides at once. It 
was only after one hundred and fifty years of almost con- 
stant war that Borne succeeded in rolling back the tide of 
invasion and in establishing her supremacy over the neigh- 
bouring lowlands and over the hill country which bordered 
them to’ the east and south. The close of this first stage 
in her external growth is conveniently marked by the first 
collision with the Sabellian peoples beyond the Liris in 
411. 3 13. 1 In marked contrast with the slowness of her advance 

up to this point is the fact that only seventy-five years 
more were needed for the virtual subjugation of all the 
411-485. rest of the peninsula (343-269). 

The expulsion of the Tarquins from Borne, followed as 
it seems to have been by the emancipation from Etruscan 
supremacy of all the country between the Tiber and the 
Liris, entirely altered the aspect of affairs. North of the 
Tiber the powerful Etruscan city of Yeii, after a vain 
attempt to restore the Ihrquins, relapsed into an attitude 
of sullen hostility towards Borne, which, down to the 
347. outbreak of tho final struggle in 407, found vent in con- 
stant and harassing border forays. The Sabines recom- 
menced their raids across the Anio; from their hills to 
tho south-east the yEqui pressed forward ns far as the 
eastern spurs of the Alban range, and ravaged tho plain 
country between that range and the Sabine mountains; 
the Volsci overran the coast-lands as far as Antium, 
League established themselves at Velitrre, and even ravaged the 
with the fields within a few miles of Borne. But the good fortune 
and*Her- •^ orao did nofc ^ eave ^ er to face these foes single- 
nicans. handed, and it is a significant fact that the history of the 
Boman advance begins, not with a brilliant victory, but 
with a useful and timely alliance. According to Livy, 
261. it was in 493, only a few years after the defeat of the 
prince of Tusculum at Lake Begillus, that a treaty was 
concluded between Borne and the Latin communities of 
the Campagna. 2 Tho alliance was in every respect natural. 
The Latins were the near neighbours and kinsmen of the 
Bomans, and both Bomans and Latins were just freed 
from Etruscan rule to find themselves as lowlanders and 
dwellers in towns face to face with a common foe in the 
. ruder hill tribes on their borders. The exact terms of the 
treaty cannot, any more than tho precise circumstances 
under which it was concluded, be stated with certainty 
(see Latium), but two points seem clear. There was at 
first a genuine equality in the relations between the allies ; 
Bomans and Latins, though combining for defence and 
offence, did so without sacrificing their separate freedom 
of action, even in the matter of waging wars independently 
of each other. 3 Bnt, secondly, Borne enjoyed from the 
first one inestimable advantage. The Latins lay between 
her and the most active of her foes, the AEqui and Volsci, 
aud served to protect her territories at tho expense of 
their own. Behind this harrier Borne grow strong, and 
the close of tho AGquian and Yolscian wars left tho Latins 
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her dependents rather than her allies. Beyond the limits 
of the Campagna Borne found a second ally, hardly less 
useful than the Latins, in the tribe of the Heroici (“ the 
men of the rocks ”), in the valley of the Trerus, who had 
equal reason with the Bomans and Latins to dread the 
Yolsci and AEqui, while their position midway between the 
two latter peoples made them valuable auxiliaries to the 
lowlanders of the Campagna. 

The treaty with the Hernici is said to have been con- 
cluded in 486, 4 and the confederacy of the three peoples 268. 
— Bomans, Latins, aud Hernieans — lasted down to the 
great Latin war in 340. Confused and untrustworthy as 414. 
are the chronicles of the early wars of Borne, it is clear 
that notwithstanding the acquisition of these allies Borne 
made but little way against her foes during the first fifty 
years of the existence of the republic. In 47 4, it is true, 280. 
an end was put for a time to the harassing border feud 
with Yeii by a forty years’ peace, an advantage duo not 
so much to Boman valour as to the increasing dangers 
from other quarters which were threatening the Etruscan 
states. 5 But this partial success stands alone, and down 
to 449 the raids of Sabines, AEqui, and Yolsci continue 305. 
without intermission, and are occasionally carried up to 
the very walls of Borne. Very different is the impression 
left by the annals of the next sixty years (449-390). 805-. 
During this period there is an unmistakable development 
of Boman power on all sides. 

In southern Etruria the capture of Yeii (396) virtually Ca i .' . 
gave Borne the mastery as far as the Ciminian forest. ol v 
Sutrium and Nepete, “ the gates of Etruria," became 
her allies and guarded her interests against any attack 
from the Etruscan communities to the north, while along 
the Tiber valley her suzerainty was acknowledged as 
far as Capena and Falerii. On the Anio frontier we 
bear of no disturbances from 449 until some ten years 
after the sack of Rome by the Gauls. In 446 the AEqui 308. 
appear for the last time before the gates of Borne. 

After 418 they disappear from Mount Algidus, and in 336. 
the same year the communications of Borne and Latium 
with tho Hernici iu the Trerus vallej^ were secured by 
tho capture and colonization of Labicum. Successive 
invasions, too, broke the strength of the Volsci, and in 393 361. 
a Latin colony was founded as far south as Circeii. In 
part, no doubt, these Boman successes were due to the 
improved condition of affairs in Borne itself, consequent 
upon the great reforms carried botween 450 and 442 ; but 304-31 
it is equally certain that now ns often afterwards fortuno 
befriended Borne by weakening, or by diverting the atten- 
tion of, her opponents. In particular, her rapid advance Decline 
in southern Etruria was facilitated by the heavy blows ”' 1 ' 
inflicted upon the Etruscans during the 5th century n.c. J)owei ‘ 
by Celts, Greeks, and Samnites. By the close of this 
century the Celts had expelled them from tho rich 
plains of what was afterwards known as Cisalpine Gaul, 
and were even threatening to advance across the Apen- 
nines into Etruria proper. The Sicilian Greeks,, headed by 
the tyrants of Syracuse, wrested from them their mastery 
of the seas, and finally, on the capture of Capua by the 
Samnites in 423, they lost their possessions in the fertile 331. 
Campanian plain. These conquests of the Samnites were 
part of a great southward movement of the highland 
Sabellian peoples, the immediate effects of which upon the 
fortunes of Rome were not confined to the weakening of 
the Etruscan power. It is probable that the cessation of 
the Sabine raids across the Anio was partly due to tho 
new outlets which were opened southwards for the restless 
and populous hill tribes which had so long disturbed the 
peace of the Latin lowlands. We may conjecture, also, 


1 Livy, vii. 20. 
s Livy, viii. 2. 


s Livy, ii. 33 j Cic. Pro llolho, 23. 


4 Livy, ii. 40. 


5 From the Celt® in the north especially. 
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that the growing feebleness exhibited by Volsci and ASqni 
was in some measure caused by the pressure upon their 
rear of the Sabellian clans which at this time established 
themsolves near the Fuciue Lake and along the course of 
the Liris. 

5i„k of But in 390, only six years after the great victory over 
Homo l>y ] icr ancient rival Yeii, the Roman advance was for a 
moment checked by a disaster which threatened to alter 
the course of history in Italy, and which left a lasting 
impress on the Roman mind. In 391 a Celtic horde left 
their newly won lands on the Adriatic, and, crossing the 
Apennines into Etruria, laid siege to the Etruscan city 
of Clusium (Chiusi). Thence, provoked, it is said, by 
the conduct of the Roman ambassadors, who, forgetting 
their sacred character, had fought in the ranks of 
Clusium and slain a Celtic chief, the barbarians marched 
upon Rome. On July 18, 390 n.c., only a few miles from 
Rome, was fought the disastrous battle of the Allia. The 
defeat of the Romans was complete, and Rome lay at the 
mercy of her foe. But m characteristic fashion the Celts 
halted three days to enjoy the fruits of victory, and time 
was thus given to put the Capitol at least in a state of 
defence. The arrival of the barbarians was followed by 
the sack of the city, but the Capitol remained impreg- 
nable. For seven months they besieged it, and then in 
as sudden a fashion as they had come they disappeared. 
The Roman chroniclers explain their retreat in their own 
way, by the fortunate appearance of Camillus with the 
troops which he had collected, at the very moment when 
famine had forced the garrison on the Capitol to accept 
terms. More probably the news that their lands across 
the Apennines were threatened by the. Yeneti, coupled 
| c unaccustomed tedium of a long siege and the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, inclined the Celts to accept 
readily a heavy ransom as the price of their withdrawal. 
But, whatever the reason, it is certain that they retreated, 
and, though during the next fifty years marauding bands 

„„ . 2® at lnt f rva j m , tllc neighbourhood of Rome, and 

m. 3-4. ev en once penetrated as far south as Campania (361-360), 
the Celts never obtained any footing in Italy outside the 
plains in the north which they had made their own. 
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Aiquian war until the last ASquian rising in 304. The 450 . 
Yolsci, who in 3S9 had advanced to Lanuviuni, were met 
and utterly defeated by M. Furius Camillus, the con- 
queror of Yeii, and this victory was followed up by the 
gradual subjugation to Rome of ail the lowland country 
lying between the hills and the sea as far south as 
Tarracina. Latin colonies were established at Satricum ' 
(385), at Setia (379), and at Antium and Tarracina some S 69 37 ?. 
time before 34S. In 358 two fresh Roman tribes (Pomp- 40 g 3 pk 
tina and Publilia) were formed in the same district. 2 

Rome had now nothing more to fear from the foes who Re- 
a century ago had threatened her very existence. The or S»tiiK 
lowland country, of which she was the natural centre tionof 
from the Ciminian forest to Tarracina, was quiet, and{^ r " !: 
within its limits Rome was by far the strongest power. &1SCe ‘ 
But she had now to reckon with the old and faithful allies 
to whose loyal aid her present position was largely due. 

The Latins and Hernicans had suffered severely in the 
ASquian and Yolseian wars ; it is probable that not a few 
of the smaller communities included in the league had 
either been destroyed or been absorbed by larger states, 
and the independence of all alike was threatened by the 
growing power of Rome. The sack of Rome by the Celts 
gave them an opportunity of reasserting their independ- 
ence, and we are consequently told that this disaster was 
immediately followed by tbe temporary dissolution of the 
confederacy, and this again a few years later by a series 
of actual conflicts between Rome and her former allies. 
Between 383 and 358 we hear of wars with Tibur, Prseneste 371-39. 
Tusculum, Lanuviuni, Circeii, and the Hernici. But in 
all Rome was successful. In 382 Tusculum was fully 374 
incorporated with the Roman state by the bestowal of ' 
lie full franchise 3 ; in 358, according to both Livy and 39G. 
Polybius the old alliance was formally renewed with 
Latins and Hernicans. Wo cannot, however, be wrong 
“ assum,n £ th ? fc ^e position of the allies under the new 
league was far inferior to that accorded them by the treaty 
of Spunus Cassius. 4 Henceforth they were the subjects 
rather than the equals of Rome, a position which it is 
evident that they accepted much against their will, and 
from which they were yet to make one last effort to 
escape. 

We have now reached the close of the first stage in 
Lome s advance towards supremacy in Italy. By 343 411 
f; r °; ' Sbe already mistress both of the low country 
stretching from the Ciminian forest to Tarracina and 
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Advance to the Liris as the champion of the comparatively civilized 
'h 1 ' Liris commun ^* es of the lowlands against the rude highland 
ami the 8 ’ tr it>es which threatened to overrun them, and so, when her 
Samnite legions first crossed the Liris, it was in answer to an appeal 
Wars. from a lowland city against invaders from the hills. While 
she was engaged in clearing Latium bf Yolsci and 
iEqui, the Sabellian tribes of the central Apennines had 
rapidly spread over the southern half of the peninsula. 
Foremost among these tribes were the Samnites, a por- 
tion of whom had captured the Etruscan city of Capua in 
331, 334. 423, the Greek Cumce in 420, and had since then ruled 
as masters over the fertile Campanian territory. But in 
their new homes the conquerors soon lost all sense of 
relationship and sympathy with their highland brethren. 
They dwelt in cities, amassed wealth, and inherited the 
civilization of the Greeks and Etruscans whom they had 
dispossessed above all, they had before long to defend 
themselves in their turn against the attacks of their ruder 
kinsmen from the hills, and it was for aid against these 
that the Samnites of Campania appealed to the rising 
state which had already made herself known as the bul- 
wark of the lowlands north of the Liris, and which with 
her Latin and Hernican allies had scarcely loss interest 
. than the Campanian cities themselves in checking the 
raids of the highland Samnite tribes. 

First The Campanian appeal was listened to. Rome with 
Samnite her confederates entered into alliance with Capua and the 
1jVar - neighbouring Campanian towns, and war was formally 
411. declared (343) against the Samnites. 2 While to the 
Latins and Hernicans was entrusted apparently the defence 
of Latium and the Hernican valley against the northerly 
members of the Samnite confederacy, the Romans them- 
selves undertook the task of driving the invaders out of 
Campania. After two campaigns the war was ended in 
413. 341 by a treaty, and the Samnites withdrew from the 

lowlands, leaving Rome the recognized suzerain of the 
Campanian cities which had sought her aid. 3 

There is no doubt that the check thus given by Rome 
■to the advance of the hitherto invincible Sabellian high- 
landers not only made her the natural head and champion 
of the low countries, south as well as north of the Liris, 
but also considerably added to her prestige. Carthage 
sent her congratulations, and the Etruscan city of Falerii 
voluntarily enrolled herself among the allies of Rome. 
Of even greater service, however, was the fact that 
for fifteen years the Samnites remained quiet, for this 
inactivity, whatever its cause, enabled Rome triumphantly 
to surmount a danger which threatened for the moment 
to wreck her whole position. This danger was nothing 
less than a desperate effort on the part of nearly all her 
allies and dependents south of the Tiber to throw off the 
The Latin yoke of her supremacy. The way was led by her ancient 
War. confederates the Latins, whoso smouldering discontent 
broke into open flame directly the fear of a Samnite attack 
was removed. ' From the Latin Campagna and the 
Sabine hills the revolt spread westward and southward 
to Antium and Tarracina, and even to the towns of the 
Campanian plain, where the mass of the inhabitants at 
once repudiated the alliance formed with Rome by 
the ruling class. The struggle was sharp hut short. In 
two pitched battles 4 the strength of the insurrection 
was broken, and two more campaigns sufficed for the 
complete reduction of such of the insurgent communi- 
ties as still held out. The revolt crushed, Rome set her- 
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self deliberately to the task of re-establishing on a new C 
and firmer basis her supremacy over the lowlands, and in 
doing so laid the foundations of that marvellous organiza- T 
tion which was destined to spread rapidly over Italy, and 
to withstand the attacks even of Hannibal. The old 
historic Latin league ceased to exist, though its memory 
was still preserved by the yearly Latin festival on the 
Alban Mount. Most if not all of the common land of the 
league became Roman territory; 5 five at least of the old 
Latin cities were compelled to accept the Roman fran- 
chise 6 and enter the pale of the Roman state. The rest, 
with the Latin colonies, were ranked as Latin allies of 
Rome, hut on terms which secured their complete depend- 
ence upon the sovereign city. The policy of isolation, 
which became so cardinal a principle of Roman rule, was 
now first systematically applied. No rights of “ con- 
nubiuni” or “commercium” were any longer to exist 
between these communities. Their federal councils were 
prohibited, and all federal action independent of Rome 
forbidden. 7 

In future they were to have nothing in common but 
their common connexion with Rome, a connexion based 
in each case on a separate treaty between the individual 
Latin community and Rome. The Latin allied state 
retained its internal independence and the old rights of 
intermarriage and commerce with Rome, but it lost all 
freedom of action in external affairs. It could wage 
no wars, conclude no treaties, and was bound, so the 
phrase -ran, to have always the same foes and friends 
as Rome herself. In Campania and the coast-lands and 
connecting Campania with Rome, a policy of annexa- r '"' 
tion was considered safer than that of alliance. Of the 1 ' 
two frontier posts of the Yolsci, Antium and Yelitrce, 
the former was constituted a Roman colony, its long 
galleys burnt and their prows set up in the Forum at 
Rome, while the walls of Velitrce were razed to the 
ground, its leading, men banished beyond the Tiber, and 
their lands given to Roman settlers. Farther south on 
the route to Campania, Fundi and Formiaj were, after the 
precedent set in the case of Caere, declared Roman and 
granted the civil rights of Roman citizenship, while lastly 
in Campania itself the same status was given to Capua, 
Cumae, and the smaller communities dependent upon 
them. 8 During the ten years from 338 to 328 the 41* 
work of settlement was steadily continued. Tarracina, like 
Antium, was made a Roman colony. Privernum, the last 
Yolscian town to offer resistance to Rome, was subdued 
in 330, part of its territory allotted to Roman citizens, and 424. 
the state itself forced to accept the Roman franchise. 
Lastly, to strengthen the lines of defence against the. 
Sabellian tribes, two colonies with the rights of Latin 
allies were established at Fregellse and at Cales. The 
settlement of the lowlands was accomplished. From the 
Ciminian forest to the southern extremity of the Cam- 
panian plain, the lands lying between the sea and the hills 
were now, with few exceptions, Roman territory, while 
along the frontiers from Sutrium and Nepete in the north 
to Cales in the south stretched the protecting line of the 
Latin allied states and colonies. As a single powerful 
and compact state with an outer circle of closely dependent 
allies, Rome now stood in sharp contrast with the disunited 
and degenerate cities of northern Etruria, the loosely 
organized tribes of the Apennines, and the decaying and 
disorderl y Greek towns of the south. 

5 Livy, viii. 1 1. 

* Livy, viii. 14 ; Lanuvmm, Aricin, Nomentum, Pedum, Tuscitlum. 

7 Id,,' loe. nit., “ ceteris. Latiuis populis connubia commercinque.ct 
concilia inter so adenicrunt.” 

8 For tiie controversy as to the precise status of Capna and the 
“equites Campari” (Livy, viii. 14), see Beloch, Ital. Bund, 122 
#j.; Id., Campanicn, 317 ; Zurnpt, Comment. Epigraph., p. 290. 


1 For the Samnites in Campania, soo Mommsen, It. G., i. 353 ; 
Sehwegler-Clason, 71. O., v. 98 sq.; Belooh, Campanicn, Berlin, 1879. 
8 Livy, vii. 32. 

3 For the difficulties in the traditional accounts of this war, see 
Mommsen, /?. G., i. 355 note ; Schwcglcr-Clason, R. G., v. 14 sq. 

4 At tho foot of Mount Vesuvius, Livy, viii. 9 j at Trifanum, Id., 
viii 11. 
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The strength of this system was now to be tried by a 
stru^le with the one Italian people who were still ready 
and°able to contest with Some the supremacy of the 
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peninsula. The passive attitude of the Samnites between 
342 and 327 was no doubt largely due to the dangers 
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which had suddenly threatened them in South Italy. 
But the death of Alexander of Epirus, in 332, 1 removed 
their only formidable opponent there, and left them free 
to turn their attention to the necessity of checking the 
427. steady advance of Borne. In 327, the yeaT after the 
ominous foundation of a Eoman colony at Fregellte, a 
pretext for renewing the struggle was offered them. The 
Cunnean colony of Palcepolis 2 had incurred the wrath 
of Borne by its raids into her territory in Campania. The 
Samnites sent a force to defend it, and Borne replied by a 
declaration of war. The two opponents were not at first 
sight unequally matched, and had the Sabellian tribes held 
firmly together the issue of the struggle might have been 
different. As it was, however, the Lucanians to the south 
actually joined Borne from the first, while the northern 
clans Warsi, Yestini, Pmligni, Frentani, after a feeble and 
lukewarm resistance, subsided into a neutrality which 
450. was exchanged in 304 for a formal alliance with Borne. 
An even greater advantage to Borne from the outset was the 
enmity existing between Samnites and the Apulians, the 
latter of whom from the first joined Borne and thus gave 
her a position in the rear of her enemy and in a country 
eminently well fitted for maintaining a large military 
force. These weaknesses on the Samnite side were amply 
illustrated by the events of the war. 

The first seven or eight years were marked by one 
serious disaster to the Eoman arms, the defeat at the 
433,436. Caudine Forks (321), hut, when in 318 the Samnites 
asked for and obtained a two years’ truce, Rome had 
succeeded not only in inflicting several severe blows upon 
her enemies but in isolating them from outside help. The 
Lucanians to the south were her allies. To the east 
in the rear of Samnium, Apulia acknowledged the suzer- 
amt ?r i. Home, and Luceria, captured in 320, had been 
established as a base of Eoman operations. Finally to 
the north the Romans had easily overcome the feeble 
resistance of the Yestini and Frentani, and secured 
through their territories a safe passage for their legions to 
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generals. Five years later (305) the Romans revenged a 449 . 
Samnite raid into Campania by an invasion of Samniuni 
itself. Arpinum on the frontier was taken, and at last, 
after a twenty-two years’ struggle, the Second Samnite War 
was closed by a renewal of the ancient treaty with Borne 
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The six years of peace which followed (304-298) 450 - 6 . 
were characteristically employed by Rome in still further 
strengthening her position. Already, two years before 
the peace, a rasli revolt of the Hemici 5 liad given Rome 
a pretext for finally annexing the territory of her ancient 
allies. The tribal confederacy was broken up, and all 
the Hernican communities, with the exception of three 
which had not joined the revolt, were incorporated with 
the Roman state as municipia, with the civil rights of 
the Roman franchise. Between the Hernican valley and 
the frontiers of the nearest Sabellian tribes lay what 
remained of the once formidable people of the /Equi. In 
their case, too, a revolt (304) was followed by the annexa- 450 
tion of their territory, which was marked in this case by 
the formation there (301) of two Roman tribes (Aniensis 453 . 
and Teretina ). 6 Not content witli thus carrying the 
borders of their own territory up to the very frontiers of 
the Sabellian country, Rome succeeded in finally detaching 
from the , Sabellian confederacy all the tribes lying 7 between 
the north-east frontier of Latium and the Adriatic Sea. 
Henceforward the JIarsi, Pieligni, Yestini, Marrucini, and 
Frentani were enrolled among the allies of Rome, and not 
only swelled her forces in the field but interposed a useful 
barrier between her enemies to the north in Etruria and 
Umbria and those to the south in Samniuni, while they 
connected her directly with the friendly Apulians. Lastly, 
as a. security for the fidelity at least of the nearest of these 
allies, colonies were planted iu the Marsinn territories at 
Carseoli and at Alba Fucentin. A significant indication 
of the widening range of Rome’s influence in Italy, and of 
the new responsibilities rapidly pressing upon her, is the 
fact that when in 302 the Spartan Cleonvmus landed in 4 r >4 
the territory of the Sallentini, fnr away in' the south-east 
he was met and repulsed by a Roman force. s 

Six years after the conclusion of the treaty which ended Thin! 
the Second Samnite War, news arrived that the Samnites Semite 
were harassing the Lucanians. Rome at once interfered War > 
to protect her allies. Samnium was invaded in force, the 
country ravaged, and one stronghold after another cam 
tured. Unable any longer to hold their own in a position 
where they were hedged round by enemies, the Samnite 
leaders turned as a last hope to the communities of northern 
Etmrm, to the free tribes of Umbria, and to tlic once 
dreaded- Celts. With a splendid daring they formed the 
scheme of uniting all these peoples with themselves in 
a last desperato effort to break the power of Rome 
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•with fire and sword over the rich lands to the north. Then 
turning southward he met and utterly defeated the forces 
which the Etruscans had hastily raised in the hopes of 
intercepting him at the Yadimonian Lake. 1 This decisive 
victory ended the war. The Etruscan cities, disunited 
among themselves, and enervated by long years of peace, 
abandoned the struggle for the time, paid a heavy indem- 
446-6. nity, and concluded a truce with Rome (309-308). In 
the same year the promptitude of Fabius easily averted a 
threatened attack by the Umbrians, but Rome proceeded 
nevertheless to fortify herself in her invariable fashion 
against future dangers on this side, by an alliance with 
Ocriculum, which was followed ten years later by a colony 
at Nequinum, 2 and an alliance with the Picentes, whose 
position in the rear of Umbria rendered them as valuable 
' to Rome as the Apulians had proved farther south. 

Battle of Fourteen years had passed since the battle on the 
Sentinum, Yadimonian Lake, when the Samnites appeared on the 
295=459. borders of Etruria and called on the peoples of northern 
Italy to rise against the common enemy. Their appeal, 
backed by the presence of their troops, was successful. 
The Etruscans found courage to face the Roman legions 
once more; a few of the Umbrians joined them; but the 
most valuable allies to the Samnites were the Celts, who 
had for some time threatened a raid across the Apennines, 
and who now marched eagerly into Umbria and joined 
the coalition. The news that the Celts were in motion 
produced a startling effect at Rome, and every nerve was 
strained to meet this new danger. While two armies were 
left in southern Etruria as reserves, the two consuls, Fabius 
and Decius, both tried soldiers, marched northwards up 
the valley of the Tiber and into Umbria at the head of 
four Roman legions and a still larger force of Italian 
allies. At Sentinum, on the further side of the Apennines;, 
they encountered the united forces of the Celts and 
Samnites, the Etruscans and Umbrians having, it is 
said, been withdrawn for the defence of their own homes. 
The battle that followed was desperate, and the Romans 
lost one of their consuls, Decius, and more than 8000 
men. 3 But the Roman victory was decisive. The Celts 
were annihilated, and the fear of a second Celtic attack 
on Rome 1 removed. All danger from the coalition was 
over. The Etruscan communities gladly purchased peace 
by the payment of indemnities. The rising in Umbria, 
never formidable, died away, and the Samnites were 
left single-handed to bear the whole weight of the 
wrath of Rome. During four years more, however, they 
desperately defended their highland homes, and twice 
461, 462. at least, in 293 and 292, they managed to place in the field 
a force sufficient to meet the Roman legions on equal 
464. terms. At last, in 290, the consul M. Curius Dentatus 
finally exhausted their power of resistance. Peace was 
concluded, and it is significant of the respect inspired at 
Rome by their indomitable courage that they were 
^allowed to become the allies of Rome, on equal terms and 
without any sacrifice of independence. 4 

Between the close of the Third Samnite War and the 
473. landing of Pyrrhus in 281 B.C. we find Rome engaged, as 
her wont was, in quietly extending and consolidating her 
power. In southern Italy she strengthened her hold on 
Apulia by planting on the borders of Apulia and Lucania 
the strong colony of Yenusia. 6 In central Italy the 
464. annexation of the Sabine country (290) carried her 
frontiers eastward to the borders of her Picentine allies 
on the Adriatic. 6 Farther east, in the territory of the 

1 Livy, ix. 39. lline (R. G., i. 351 sq.) throws some doubts on the 
traditional accounts of this war and of that in 296. 

2 Narnia, Livy, x. 10. 3 Livy, x. 27. 

4 Livy, Epit., xL, “ pncem petentibus Samnitibus foedus quarto 
renovation cst.” 3 Dion. Hal., Exc., 2335 ; Veil. Pat., i, 14. 

6 Livy, Epit., xi. s Veil. Pat, i 14. 


Picentes themselves, she established colonies on the 
Adriatic coast at Hatria and Castrum (285-283)J By 4 
these measures her control of central Italy from sea to sea 
was secured, and an effectual barrier interposed between 
her possible enemies in the north and those in the south. 
North of the Picentes lay the territories of the Celtic 
Senones, stretching inland to the north-east borders of 
Etruria, and these too now fell into her hands. Ten 
years after their defeat at Sentinum (285-284) a Celtic 
force descended into Etruria, besieged Arretium, and 
defeated the relieving force despatched by Rome. In 
283 the consul L. Cornelius Dolabella was sent to avenge 
the insult. He completely routed the Senones. Their 
lands were annexed by Rome, and a colony established at 
Sena on the coast. This success, followed as it was by the 
decisive defeat of the neighbouring tribe of the Boii, 
who had invaded Etruria and penetrated as far south as 
the Yadimonian Lake, awed the Celts into quiet, and for 
more than forty years there was comparative tranquillity 
in northern Italy. 8 

In the south, however, the claims of Rome to supre- W 
macy were now to be disputed by a new and formidable 1 j 
foe. At the close of the Third Samnite War the Greek 
cities on the southern coast of Italy found themselves 
once more harassed by the Sabellian tribes on their borders, 
whose energies, no longer absorbed by the long struggles 
in central Italy, now found an attractive opening south- 
ward. Naturally enough the Greeks, like the Capuans 
sixty years before, appealed for aid to Rome (283-282), it 
and like the Capuans they offered in return to recognize 
the suzerainty of the great Latin republic. In reply a 
Roman force under C. Fabricius marched into South Italy, 
easily routed the marauding bands of Lncanians, Bruttians, 
and Samnites, and established Roman garrisons in Locri, 
Croton, Rhegium, and Thurii. At Tarentum, the most 
powerful and flourishing of the , Greek seaports, this 
sudden and rapid advance of Rome excited the greatest 
anxiety/ Tarentum was already allied by treaty (301) 45." 
with Rome, and she had now to decide whether this treaty 
should be exchanged for one which would place her, like 
the other Greek communities, under the protectorate of 
Rome, or whether she should find some ally able and 
willing to assist in making a last stand for independence. 

The former course, in Tarentum, as before at Capua, was 
the one favoured by the aristocratic party ; the latter was 
eagerly supported by the mass of the people and their 
leaders. While matters were still in suspense, the appear- 
ance, contrary to the treaty, of a Roman squadron off the 
harbour decided the controversy. The Tarentines, indig- 
nant at the insult, attacked the hostile fleet, killed the 
admiral, and sunk most of the ships. Still Rome, relying 
probably on her partisans in the city, tried negotiation, 
and an alliance appeared likely after all, when suddenly 
tliB help for which the Tarentine democrats had been 
looking appeared, and war with Rome was resolved upon 
(281-280). 9 473 

King Pyrrhus, whose timely appearance seemed for the 
moment to have saved the independence of Tarentum, 
was the most brilliant of the military adventurers whom 
the disturbed times following the death of Alexander 
the Great had brought into prominence. High-spirited, 
generous, and ambitious, he had formed the scheme of 
rivalling Alexander’s achievements in the East, by winning 
for himself an empire in the West. He aspired not only 
to unite under his rule the Greek communities of Italy 
and Sicily, but to overthrow the great Phoenician state of 
Carthage — the natural enemy of Greeks in the West, as 
Persia had been in the East. Of Rome it is clear that he 

7 Livy, j Epii., xi, 8 Livy, Epit., xii.; Polyb., ii. 20. 

9 Livy, Epit., xii.; Plut., Pyrrh., 13. 
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knew little or nothing; the task of ^ dd ^ g r ^ S^an' 
ports of their barbarian foes he no doubt regarded as an 
Lsv one ■ and the splendid force be brought with him was 
£ded rather for the conquest of the Wert . than fa the 
nreliminary work of chastising a few Italian tribes, or 
securing the submission of the unwarhke Italian ■ Greeks. 
Pyrrhus’s fir§t measure was to place Tamtam under a. 
strict military discipline; this done he advanced into 
Lucania to meet the Roman consul Lsevmus. The 
battle which Mowed, on the banks; of tho Luis, ended in 
the complete defeat of tho Eoman troops largely owing 
to the panic caused by the elephants which Pyrrhus had 
brought with him (280). 1 Tim Greek cities expelled their 
Eoman garrisons and joined him, while numerous bands 
of Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians flocked to his 
standard. But, to the disappointment of his Greek and 
Italian allies, Pyrrhus showed no anxiety to follow up the 
advantage he had gained. His heart was set on Sicily 
and Africa, and his immediate object was to effect such 
an arrangement with Eome as would at once fulfil the 
pledges he had given to the Greeks by securing them 
against Roman interference and set himself free to seek 
his fortunes westward. But, though his favourite minister 
Cineas employed all his skill to win the ear of the senate, 
and, though Pyrrhus himself lent weight to his envoy’s 
’'words by advancing as near Eome as Anagnia (27 D), 
nothing could shake the resolution of the senate, and 
Cineas brought back the reply that the Romans could 
not treat with Pyrrhus so long as he remained in arms 
upon Italian soil Disappointed in his hopes of peace, 
Pyrrhus in the next year (278) turned his forces against 
the Roman strongholds in Apulia. 2 Once more, at Ascu- 
lum, he routed the legions, but only to find that the 
indomitable resolution of the enemy was strengthened 
by defeat Weary of a struggle which threatened inde- 
finitely to postpone the fulfilment of his dreams of 
empire, Pyrrhus resolved to quit Italy, and, leaving garri- 
sons in the Greek towns, crossed into Sicily. Hero his 
success at first was such as promised, the speedy realiza- 
tion of his hopes. The Sicilian Greeks hailed him as a 
deliverer; the Carthaginians were driven back to the 
extreme west of the island, and Eryx and Panormns fell into 
his hands. But at this point fortune deserted him. His 
efforts to take Lilybmum were fruitless ; the Carthaginians 
recovered their courage, while the unstable Greeks, easily 
daunted by the first threatenings of failure, and impatient 
of tne burdens of war, broke out into open murmurs 
against him. Soured and disappointed, Pyrrhus returned 
o Italy to find the Roman legions steadily moving 
southwards, and his Italian allies disgusted by his deser- 
twn of then cause. One of the consuls for tho year (275) 
ill. Cunus Dentatus, the conqueror of Samnium, was 
encamped at Beneventum awaiting the arrival of his 
coUeague. Here Pyrrhus attacked him, and the closing 

T was foug 5 Ifc endad » the complete 
jicto^ Of the Romans. Pyrrhus, unable any longer to 
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■>68 jEsernia in 263. In central Italy the area of Roman 48fi, 
territory was increased by the full enfranchisement (268) 4So. 
of- the Sabines,* and of their neighbours to the cast, 
the Picentes. To guard the Adriatic coast colonies were 
established at Ariminum (268), at Firmum, and at Castrum m. 
Novum (264), while to tho already numerous maritime 40 o. 
colonies was added that of Co3a in Etruria . 0 

Rome was now the undisputed mistress of Italy. The Homo 
limits of her supremacy to the north were represented ns .th c 
roughly by a line drawn across the peninsula from the™ 1 ’^ 53 
mouth of the Arno on tho west to that of the rifsis on the y ' 
east. 0 Beyond tide lino lay the Ligurians and the Celts ; 
all south of it was now united as “Italy” under the rule 
of Romo. 

But the rule of Romo over Italy, like her wider rule 
over the Mediterranean coasts, was not an ahsoluto 
dominion over conquered subjects. It was in form at 
least a confederacy under Roman protection and guid- 
ance; and tho Italians, like tho provincials, were not 
tho subjects, but the “allies and friends” of the Roman 
people, 7 Marvellous as aro the perseverance and skill 
with which Roma built up, consolidated, and directed 
this confederacy, it is yet clear that both her success in 
forming it and its stability when formed were duo in part 
to other causes than Roman valour and policy. The 
disunion which, in former times, lmd so often weakened the 
Italians in their struggles with Rome still told in her 
favour, and rendered tho danger of a combined revolt 
against her authority remote in the extreme. In some 
cases, and especially in the city states of Etruria, Campnnia, 
and Magna Gracia, whero the antagonism of the two 
political parties, aristocrats and democrats, was keen, 

Rome found natural and valuable allies in the former. 
Among the more backward peoples of central Italy, tho 
looseness of their political organization not only lessened 
their power of resistance, but enabled Rome cither to 
detach tribe after tribe from tho confederacy or to attack 
and crush them singly. Elsewhere she was aided by 
ancient feuds, such as those between Samnites and Apulians, 
or Tarcntincs and lapygians, or by tho imminent dread' 
of a foe— Colt, or Samnite, or Lucanian — whom Roman aid 
alone could repel. And, while combination against her 
was thus rendered difficult, if not impossible, by internal 
dissensions, feuds, differences of interest, of race, of 
language, and habits, Romo herself, from her position in 
the centre of Italy, urns so placed as to be ablo to strike 
promptly, on the first signs of concerted opposition. All 
these advantages Romo utilized to the utmost. We have 
no means of deciding how far she applied elsewhere the 
principle upon which she acted in northern Etruria and 
Campania, of attaching the aristocratic party in a com- 
mumty to Roman interests, by the grant of special 
privileges; but it is certain that she endeavoured by every 
means in her power to perpetuate, and even to increase, tho 
disunion which she had found so useful among her allies. ' 

In every possible way she strove to isolate them from 
each other, while binding them closely to herself. Tho 
o d federal groups were in most cases broken up, and each 
of the members united with Rome by a special treaty 

GrariaT' £ Etr . um ’ Lfltilim > Campania, P nnd Magna 
ItaTv w ° lt? St rf Was taken as thc central 
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constituted as separate communities in alliance with Rome. 
In many cases, too, no freedom of trade or intermarriage 
was allowed between the allies themselves, a policy after- 1 
wards systematically pursued in the provinces. Nor were 
all these numerous allied communities placed on the same 
footing as regarded their relations with Rome herself. To 
begin with, a sharp distinction was drawn between the 
“Latini” and the general mass of Italian allies. The 
“ Latins ” of this period had little more than the name in 
common with the old thirty Latin peoples of the days of 
Spurius Cassius. With a few exceptions, such as Tibur 
and Prameste, the latter had either disappeared or had 
been incorporated with the Roman state, and the Latins j 
of 268 b.c. were almost exclusively the “ Latin colonies,” 
that is to say, communities founded by Rome, composed 
of men of Roman blood, and whose only claim to the title | 
“Latin” lay in the fact that Rome granted to them some 
portion of the rights and privileges formerly enjoyed by 
the old Latin cities under the Cassian treaty. 1 Though 
nominally allies, they were in fact offshoots of Rome 
herself, bound to her by community of race, language, and 
interest, and planted as Roman garrisons among alien and 
conquered peoples. The Roman citizen who joined a 
Latin colony lost his citizenship, — to have allowed him to 
retain it would no doubt have been regarded as enlarging 
too rapidly the limits of the citizen body; but he received in 
exchange the status of a favoured ally. The Latin colony 
did not indeed enjoy the equality and independence 
originally possessed by the old Latin cities. It had no 
freedom of action outside its own territory, could not 
make war or peace, and was bound to have the same 
friends and foes as Rome. But its members had the right 
of.cqmmercium and down to 268 2 of connubium alsowitb 
Roman citizens. Provided they left sons and property to 
represent them at home, they were free to migrate to 
Rome and acquire the Roman franchise. In war time they 
not only shared in the booty, but claimed a portion of any 
land confiscated by Rome and declared “ public." These 
privileges, coupled with their close natural affinities with 
Rome, successfully secured tho fidelity of the Latin 
colonies, which became not only the most efficient props 
of Roman supremacy, but powerful agents in the work 
of Romanizing Italy. Below the privileged Latins stood 
the Italian allies ; and here again we know generally that 
there were considerable differences of Btatus, determined 
in each case by the terms of their respective treaties with 
Rome. We are told that the Greek cities of Neapolis and 
Heraclea were among the most favoured ; 3 the Bruttii, on 
the other hand, seem, even before the Hannibalic war, to 
have been less generously treated. But beyond this the 
absence of all detailed information does not enable us to 
go. .... 

Rome, however, did not roly only on this policy of isola- 
tion. Her allies were attached as closely to herself as they 
were clearly separated from each other, and from the first 
she took every security for the maintenance of her own para- 
mount authority. Within its own borders, each ally was 
left to manage its own affairs as an independent state. 4 
The badges which marked subjection to Rome in the pro- 
viuces — the resident magistrate and the tribute — were 
unknown in Italy. But in all points afiecting the relations 
of one ally with another, in all questio ns of the general 

1 For tho “colonise Latinae ” founded before tbe First Punic War, 
seo Beloeb, 186 sg. 

8 Tbe year of tho foundation of Ariminum, the first Latin colony 
with tho restricted rights J Cic, Pro Cacc. , 85 J Mommsen, Jt O. f 1. 
421, note ; Marquardt, Staatsverw., i. 53. Beloch, 155-168, takes a 
difforont view. 

3 Boloch, Camp., 39 ; Cic. Pro Patio, 22. 

4 For the relation of tho “socii Italic! ” to Borne, sec Mommsen, 
j?. {?,, i. 422 ; Boloch, ltd. Bund, cap. x. 
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interests of Italy and of foreign policy, the decision rested 
solely with Rome. The place of a federal constitution, of 
a federal council, of federal officers, was filled by the Roman 
senate, assembly, and magistrates. The maintenance of 
peace and order in Italy, the defence of the coasts and 
frontiers, the making of war or peace with foreign powers, 
were matters the settlement of which Rome kept entirely 
in her own hands. Each allied state, in time of war, was 
called upon for a certain contingent of men, but, though 
its contingent usually formed a distinct corps under officers 
of its own, its numerical strength was fixed by Rome, it 
was brigaded with the Roman legions, and was under the 
orders of the Roman consul.® 

This paramount authority of Rome throughout the pen- 
insula was confirmed and justified by the fact that Rome R- 
her self was now infinitely more powerful than any one * f 
of her numerous allies. Her territory, as distinct from 
that of the allied states, covered something like one-third 
of the peninsula south of the ASsis. Along the west 
coast it stretched from Ccero to the southern borders of 
Campania. Inland, it included the former territories 
of the ASqui and Hernici, the Sabine country, and even 
extended eastward into Picenum, while beyond these 
limits were outlying districts, such as the lands of 
the Senoaian Celts, with the Roman colony of Sena, 
and others elsewhere in Italy, which had been confiscated 
by Rome and given over to Roman settlers. Since 
tbe first important annexation of territory after the 
capture of Veil (396), twelve new tribes had been formed,® 35. 
and the number of male citizens registered at the 
census had risen from 152,000 to 290, 000. T Within 
this enlarged Roman state were now included numerous O' 
communities with local institutions and government. ” 
At their head stood the Roman colonies (“coloniaeT 
civium Romanorum”), founded to guard especially the 
coasts of Latium and Campania. 8 Next to these eldest 
children of Rome came those communities which had been 
invested with the full Roman franchise, such, for instance, 
as the old Latin towns of Aricia, Lanuvium, Tusculum, 
Nomentum, and Pedum. Lowest in the scale were those 
which had not been considered ripe for the full franchise, 
but had, like Caere, received instead the “civitas sine 
suffragio,” the civil without the political rights. 9 Their 
members, though Roman citizens, were not enrolled in the 
tribes, and in time of war served not in tbe ranks of the 
Roman legions but in separate contingents. In addition 
to these organized town communities, there were also the 
groups of Roman settlers on tbe public lands, and tbe 
dwellers in the village communities of the enfranchised 
highland districts in central Italy. 

The administrative needs of this enlarged Rome were 
obviously such as could not be adequately satisfied by the 
system which had done well enough for a small city state 
with a few square miles of territory. The old centraliza- 
tion of all government in Rome itself had become an 
impossibility, and tbe Roman statesmen did tbeir beat to 
meet the altered requirements of the time. The urban 
communities within the Roman pale, colonies and mum- 

* Bolocli, 203. The importance of this duty of the allies is 
. expressed in the phrase “socii nominisve Latini quibus ox formula 
togatorum militos in terra Italia imperaro solent.” 

c four in South Etruria (887), two in the Pomptinc territory (368/ 
two in Latium (332), two in tho territory of the southern Volsci ami 
tho Ager Fnlernus (818), two in the Afquian and Hemfcan territory 
(299). Tho total of thirty-five was completed in 241 by formation of 
the Velina and Quirina, probably in the Sabine and Picentine districts, 
enfranchised in 268. See Boloch, 32. 

t Livy, Pipit., xvi. ; Eutrop., i f . 18; Mommsen, R. <?., i. 423; 
Beloch, cap. iv. p. 77 sq. 

> Ostia, Autinni, Tarracina, Mintum®, Sinuessa, ana, on the 
Adriatic, Sena and Castrum Novum. 

> To both these classes the term “muincipia " was applied. 

XX. — 94 
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dpia, were allowed a large measure of local self-govern- 
ment In all we find local assemblies, senates, and 
magistrates, to whose hands the ordinary routine of local 
a dminis tration was confided, and, in spite of differences in 
detail, e.g., in the titles and numbers of the magistrates, 
the same type of constitution prevailed throughout- 1 But 
these local authorities were carefully subordinated to the 
higher powers in Borne. The local constitution could be 
modified or revoked by the Roman senate and assembly, 
and the local magistrates, no less than the ordinary 
members of the community, were subject to the paramount 
authority of the Roman consuls, prmtors, and censors. In 
particular, care was takeu to keep the administratiou of 
justice well under central controL The Roman citizen in 
a colony or municipium enjoyed of course the right of 
appeal to the Roman people in a capital case. "We may 
also assume that from the first some limit was placed to 
the jurisdiction of the local magistrate, and that cases 
falling outside it came before the central authorities. But 
an additional safeguard for the equitable and uniform 
administration of Roman law, in communities to many of 
which the Roman code was new and unfamiliar, was 
provided by the institution of prefects (“pmefecti juri 
dicundo ),- who were sent ont annually, as representatives 
of the Roman pnetor, to administer justice in the colonies 
and mumcipia. To prefects was, moreover, assisrned the 
charge of those districts within the Roman pale where no 
urban communities, and consequently no organized local 
government, existed. In these two institutions, that of 
municipal government and that of prefectures, we have 
already two of the cardinal points of the later imperial 
system of government F 

A word must lastly be said of the changes which the 
mcreased responsibilities of Rome had 
effected m her military system.® For the most part these 
changes tended gradually to weaken the old and Stirnte 
onneaon between the Roman army in the field and the 
Roman people at home, and thus prepared the wav for 
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the new manipular system, with its three lines, no record 
was paid to civic distinctions, but ouly to length of service 
and military efficiency, while at the same time the more 
open order of fighting which it involved demanded of each 
soldier greater skill, and therefore a more thorough train- 
ing in arms than the old phalanx. One other chance The pw- 
resulted from the new military necessities ol the time, consabt^, 
which was as fruitful of results as the incipient separation 
between the citizen and the soldier. The citizen soldiers 
of early Rome were commanded in the field by tbc men 
whom they had chosen to be their chief magistrates at 
home, and still, except when a dictator was appointed, the 
chief command of the legions rested with the consuls of 
the year. But, as Rome’s militaiy operations increased in 
area and in distance from Rome, a larger staff became 
necessary, and tbe inconvenience of summoning home n 
consul iu the field from an unfinished campaign became 
intolerable. The remedy found, that of prolonging for a 
further period the imperium of the consul, ''was first 
applied in 327 b.c. in tbe case of Q. Fublilius Philo,* and 
between 327 and 264 instances of this “ prorogatio imperii ” 427-1 pa, 
became increasingly common. This proconsular authority, 
originally an occasional aud subordinate one, was destined 
to become first of all the strongest force in the republic, 
and ultimately the chief prop of the power of the Cress rs. 

Already, within the limits of Italv, Rome had laid the 
foundation stones of the system by which she afterwards 
governed the world,— the municipal constitutions, the allied 
states, the proconsuls, and the prefects. 

oft? E f!r DlI: A5D THE ^EMTERRASEAX STATES, 
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connected with Carthage by treaty, and the older purely 
commercial treaties had quite recently beon replaced by a 
close alliance formed in face of the common danger to 
which both had been exposed by the adventurous schemes 
of Pyrrhus. But this danger was past, and it is prob- 
able that others besides Pyrrhus foresaw that on the old 
battleground of Greeks and Phoenicians a struggle must 
soon be fought out between the Phoenician mistress of tlio 
Italian seas and the rulers of the Italian peninsula. 

First It was above all things essential for Borne that the 

Panic Carthaginians should advance no farther eastward. But 

”65-241 ~ already in 272 Tarcntum had almost fallon into their 

489-513" S ras Pi an( l sevon years later Home was threatened with 
a danger at least as serious, the establishment of Car- 
thaginian rule in the east of Sicily, and within sight 

489. of the Italian coast. In 265 a body of Campanian 
mercenaries, who had seized Messana, found themselves 
hard pressed by Hiero, king of Syracuse. One party 
among them appealed for aid to Carthago. The Cartha- 
ginians readily responded, and a Carthaginian garrison 
occupied the citadel of Messana. But at Messana, ns 
once at Tarentum, there were others who turned to Bomo, 
and, as Italians themselves, implored the aid of the groat 
Italian republic, offering in return to place Messana under 
the suzerainty of Homo. The request was a perplexing 
one. Both Hiero and tlio Carthaginians were allies of 
llomo, and Messana, if rescued from tho latter, belonged 
of right to Hioro and not to Komo. Apart, too, from 
treaty obligations, tho Boinan senate naturally hesitated 
boforo acceding to an appeal which would procipitato a 
collision with Carthago, and commit Bomo to a now and 
hazardous career of ontorpriso boyond tho sea. Finally, 
however, all other considerations gave way before tho 
paramount importance of chocking tlio advance of Carthago. 
Tho ltoman assembly voted that assistance should bo sent 

490. to the Mamortines, and in 26*1 tlio Roman legions for the 
first time crossed the sea. Messana was occupied, and, 
after sustaining a dofeat, the Carthaginians and Syracusans 
were forced to raise tlio siege and withdraw. Tho opening 
years of tho war which was thus begun gavo little promiso 
of tho longlli of tho struggle, and it seemed likely at tho 
outset that Homo’s immediate object, the expulsion of tho 
Carthaginians from Sicily, would bo soon attained. The 

491. accession to tho Roman side of King Hioro (263) not only 
confirmed the position which Homo had already assumed 
in Italy of tho champion of tlio western Greeks against 
barbarians, but provided lior in eastern Sicily with a con- 
voniont baso of operations and commodious wintor quarters, 
and in Hioro himself with a loyal and effective ally. In 

492. the next year (262) followed the capturo of Agrigcntum, 

493. and in 261 the Roman senate resolved on supplementing 
theso successes on land by tlio formation of a flool which 
Bhould not only enable them to attack tho maritime 
strongholds which defied the assaults of their legions, and 
protect their own coasts, but oven to carry the war into 

494. Africa itself. In tho spring of 260 the first regular 
Roman fleet, consisting of one hundred quinquoromos and 

- twenty triremes sot sail; 1 and the brilliant naval victory off 
Hylic, won by tho consul 0, Duilius in tho same year, 
seemed to promise the Romans as much success by sea ns 
tboy had won by land. But the promiso was not fulfilled ; 

498. and in 256 tlio sonato, impatient of tlio slow progress 
made in Sicily, determined on boldly invading Africa. It 
was a policy for which, if Africa wore once readied, the 
defenceless state of tho Carthaginian territories, tho doubt- 
ful loyalty of her Libyan subjects, and tho unwariiko 
.. habits of lior own citizons, gave every hope of succoss, 
and, but for tho blunders of the Romans themselves, it 
might have succeeded now as it did fifty years later. Tlio 
1 Mommsen, 11. (f., i. 515. 


passage to Africa was opened by tho dofeat of tho Ca ■■ 
ginian fleet off Ecnomus; tho two consuls, L. Manlius Vult 
and M. Atilius Regulus, landed in safety- and rapidly 
overran the country. But theso successes led tho sonato 
at the close of tho summer, into committing the scrit - 
blunder of recalling one of tho consuls, Manlius, with *> 
large portion of tho troops. It was one of nmnj’- instances 
in which tho rules and traditions of tho old republics < 
system proved themselves inconsistent with tho nc.v 
requirements of an oxtended warfare. Tho consul came 
back to hold tho elections ; his soldiers returned, as tho 
custom had beon, to their homes after a summer’s cam- 
paign; but tho efficiency of tho expedition was fatally 
impaired. Tho rashness and ovor-confidonco of Rogulus 
aggravated tho effects of the sonata’s action. Emboldened 
by further successes, and notwithstanding his diminished 
forces, he mot tho Carthaginian proposals for peace by 
terms so harsh that tho latter, though tho Bomans wero 
almost at tlioir gates, their soldiers disheartened, and tho 
nomad tribes swarming on their frontiers, indignautly 
broke off tbo negotiations and prepared to resist to tbo 
last. At this crisis, so the story runs, tbo arrival of 
Xanthippus, a Spartan soldier of fortuno, changed tho fnco 
of affairs, as that of Gylippus had formerly done at Syracuse. 

His superior military skill remedied tho blunders of tlio 
Carthaginian generals; confidence was restored; and in 
255 he triumphantly routed tho Roman forces a few 
miles outside the city. Rogulus was taken prisoner, 2 and 
only a misomblo remnant of two thousand mon escaped to 
tho Roman camp on the coast. Hero (hoy woro rescued 
by a Roman fleet, but tlioir ill-fortune pursued them. On 
its way home tho fleet was wrecked, and all but 80 vessels 
out of a total of 36-1 woro lost. 

Still, though abandoning all thoughts of invading Africa, 
tbo Romans wero unwilling to rouounco nil thoughts of 
facing their enemy on tho sea. But fresh disnstors 
followed. The hopes raised (254) by tho capture of 
Pnnormus woro dashed to tho ground tlio next year (253) ’ 
by tho total destruction in a storm of the victorious fleet 
on its way homo from Panornms to Romo. Four years 
later a second fleet, despatched under P. Claudius to 
assist in tho blockade of Lilybnmm, was completely defeated 
off Drepann, while, to make matters worso, liis colleague 
L, Junius, who had beon hastily sent out with reinforce- 
ments, was wrecked near tho dangerous promontory of 
Pachynus. 

Disheartened by theso repeated disasters, tho senate 
resolved to trust only to tho legions, and by slioer force of 
perseveraneo slowly to force the enemy out of the fow 
positions to which ho still clung in Sicily. But, though 
for fivo years (24S-24.3) no fresh naval operations wore 5* 
attempted, no compensating success by land followed. 
BamiJcar Barca, the now Carthaginian commander, not 
only ravaged with his fleet tho coasts of Italy, but from 
his impregnable position at Ercto incessantly harassed 
tho Roman troops in tho west of tho island, and oven 
recaptured Eryx. Convinced once more of the impossi- 
bility of driving tho Carthaginians out of Sicily as long 
as their navy swept tho seas, tho Romans dotormined on a 
final offort. Tho treasury was empty ; but by the liberal 
contributions of private citizons a fleet was equipped, and 
C. Lutatius Catulus, consul for 2*12, started for Sicily early 539 
in the surnmor of that year with 200 quinqueremes. 
From Dropana, whither he had gone to aid in tho blockade, 
ho sailed out to moot a Carthaginian fleet, despatched 
from Africa against him ; and a batllo took placo at tho 
/Egatcs islands, some 20 miles from tho Sicilian coast, in 
which Catulus completely defeated his enemy. The end 

s For criticisms of tlio story of Rogulus, see Mommsen, i. 523 ; 

Jlmo ii. 69; llnukc. Wcltgesehichte, ii, 185. Cf. art. RrouLU.s. 
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of the long struggle had come at last. The Carthaginian 
government, despairing of being able to send further aid 
to their troops in Sicily, authorized Hamilcar to treat for 
peace. His proposals were accepted by Catulus, and the 
terms agreed upon between them were confirmed in all 
essential points by the commissioners sent out from Home. 
The Carthaginians agreed to evacuate Sicily and the 
adjoining islands, to restore all prisoners, and to pay an 
indemnity of 2300 talents. 

In its duration and its severity the Hirst Punic War is 
justly ranked by Polybius above all other w’ars of his own 
and preceding times, though neither in the military talent 
displayed nor in the importance of its results can it be 
compared with the war that followed. It was distin- 
guished by no military achievement comparable 'with 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy, and with the single excep- 
tion of Hamilcar it produced no general of the calibre of 
Hannibal or Scipio. It was in fact a struggle in which 
both Rome and Carthage w r ere serving an apprenticeship 
in a warfare the conditions of which were unfamiliar to 
both. The Roman legious were foes very unlike any 
against which the Carthaginian leaders had ever led their 
motley array of mercenaries, while Rome was called upon 
for the first time to fight a war across the sea, and to fight 
with ships against the greatest naval power of the age. 
The novelty of these conditions accounts for much of the 
vacillating and uncertain action observable on both sides, 
and their effect in this direction was increased by the 
evident doubts felt by both antagonists as to the lengths 
to which the qnarrel should be pushed. It is possible 
that Hamilcar had already made up his mind that Rome 
must be attacked and crushed in Italy, but his govern- 
ment attempted nothing more than raids upon the coast, 
there are indications also that some in the Roman senate 
saw no end to the struggle but in the destruction of 
Larthage • yet an invasion of Africa was only once 
seriously attempted, and then only a halfhearted support 
was given to the expedition. But these peculiarities in 
the war served to bring out in the clearest relief the 
strength and the weakness of the two contending states. 
cllief d .a“g e js for Carthage lay obviously in the 

JiffiSfvnf f ir k h r e0f her offic ers abroad, in the 
difficulty of controlling her mercenary troops, and in the 

fnl’E 6111 t ( ? OSSlblUt y e 1 f disaffection among her subjects 

faili f g6rS Whlch even the of Hannibal 

failed finally to surmount. Rome, on the other hand was 

her nN!p n + 1 ^ PU | bllC spint of lier citizens, the fidelity of 
Jf! alll8s > the ™Iour and discipline of her legions What' 
she needed was a system which should make a better use 

r* ? econd **■* *■» 
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tested, but, on the Romans threatening war, she gave way, 
and Sardinia and Corsica were formally ceded to Rome, 
though it was some seven or eight years before all resist- 
ance' on the part of the natives themselves was crushed. 

In 227, however, the senate considered matters ripe for 527 . 
the establishment of a separate and settled government, 
not only in Sardinia and Corsica, but also in Sicily. In 
that year two additional prmtors were elected ; to one was 
assigned the charge of western Sicily, to the other that of 
Sardinia and Corsica, 2 and thus the first stones of the 
Roman provincial system were laid. Of at least equal 
importance for the security of the peninsula was the sub- 
jugation of the Celtic tribes in the valley of the Po. 
These, headed by the Boii and Insubrcs and assisted by 
levies from the Celts to the westward, had in 225 alarmed 629. 
the whole of Italy by invading Etruria and penetrating 
to Clusium, only three days’ journey from Rome. Here, 
however, their courage seems to have failed them. They 
retreated northward along the Etruscan coast, until at 
Telamon their way was barred by the Roman legions, 
returning from Sardinia to the defence of Rome, while a 
second consular army hung upon their rear. Tlius 
hemmed in, the Celts fought desperately, but were com- 
pletely defeated and the flower of their tribesmen slain. 

The Romans followed up their success by invading the 
Celtic territory. The Boii were easily reduced to submis- 
The Insubrcs, north of the Po, resisted wore 

L_l__ V. f t Ann .1 1 _ 
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obstinately, but by 222 the war was over, and all the 532. 
tribes in the rich Po valley acknowledged the supremacy 
of Rome. The conquered Celts were not enrolled among 
the Italian allies of Rome, but were treated as subjects 
beyond the frontier. Three colonies were founded to hold 
them in check— Placentia and Cremona in the territory of 
the Insubrcs, Mutina in that of the Boii; and the great 
northern road (Via FJaminia) was completed as far as the 
Celtic border at Ariminum. 

On the Adriatic const, wliero there was no Carthage to 
be feared, and no important adjacent islands to be annexed 
the immediate interests of Rome were limited to rendering 
the sea safe for Italian trade. It was with this object 

ft® first Roman expedition crossed the 5»5 
Adriatic, and inflicted severe chastisement on the Illyrian 
pirates of the opposite coasts But the results of the 
expedition did not end here, for it was the weans of estab- 
lishing for the first time direct political relations between 
Rome and the states of Greece proper, to many of which 
he suppression of piracy in the Adriatic was of as much 

S 0I ST aS % ^° mC Ilmdf ' Alliances "‘ere concluded 
w th Corcjra, Epidamnus, and Apollonia ; and embassies 
explaining the reasons which had brought Roman Toons 

V °- If 6 «"“• 3 

even to Athens and Corinth. Everywhere tW 

Eoiliansto the Isthmian 

allies of theb-ee rre?!.- “ k . no ' vled S ed as the natural 520. 
uuies oi tiie tree Greek states against both barbarian tribes 

^».diwrtU°“rwLr ’* M “ ta<1 

CaSw ST ™2“ <■» mi sides, 

The genius of her tb8 1 ° ss ° { , S . lcll y. Sardinia, and Corsica. 

Barca, had appreciafedtinfenn'^ 0 ^i S ° ld f ier ’ Hamiicar 
peninsula, and coTclil ?^ V T™ Valuo of the Spanish 
Carthaginian dominion whiVl, of fouadin g there n 
wealth of Cartlmcm l * cb , should not only add to the 
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on by his kinsman Hasdrubal (228-221), was completed by 
his son Hannibal, who, with all his father’s genius, inherited 
also his father’s hatred of Rome, and by 219 the authority 
of Carthage had been extended as far as the Ebro. Rome 
had not watched this rapid advance without anxiety, but, 
probably owing to her troubles with the Celts, she had 
contented herself with stipulating (226) that Carthage 
should not carry her arms beyond the Ebro, so as to 
threaten Rome’s ancient ally, the Greek Jlassilia, and with 
securing the independence of the two nominally Greek 
communities, Emporim and Saguntum, 1 on the east coast. 

But these precautions were of no avail against the 
resolute determination of Hannibal, with whom the 
conquest of Spain was only preliminary to an attack upon 
Italy, and who could not afford to leave behind him in 
Spain a state allied to Romo. In 219, therefore, dis- 
regarding the protests of a Roman embassy, he attacked 
and took Saguntum, an act which, as he had foreseen, 
rendered a rupture with Romo inevitable, while it set his 
own hands free for a further advance. 

A second war with Carthage was no unlooked-for event 
at Rome; but the senate seems to have confidently expected 
that it would be waged at a distance from Italy — in Africa 
and in Spain, where Saguntum would have given them a 
convenient point of support; and to this hope they clung 
even after Saguntum was lost. In 218, the first year of 
the war, one consul, P. Cornelius Scipio, was despatched to 
Spain, and the other, T. Sempronius Gracchus, to Sicily, 
and thence to Africa. But Hannibal’s secrecy and prompt- 
itude baflled all their calculations. Leaving Row Carthago 
early in 218, in the space of five months he crossed the 
Pyrenees, reached the Rhono just as Scipio arrived at 
Massilia ou his way to Spain, passed the Alps in spite of 
endless difficulties and hardships, and startled Italy by de- 
scending into the plains of Cisalpine Gaul. In two battles 
on the Ticinus and the Trcbia he defeated the forces hastily 
collected to bar his progress southwards; the Celtic tribes 
rallied to his standard ; and at the beginning of the next 
3 ’cnr he prepared to realize the dream of his life and carry 
fire and sword into Italy itself. His own force numbered 
26,000 men ; the total available strength of Rome and her 
allies was estimated at over 700, 000. 2 But Hannibal’s 
hope lay in the possibility that by tho rapidity of his 
movements ho might bo able to strike a decisive blow 
before Bomc could mobilize her levies, or get her somewhat 
cumbrous military machinery into working order. From 
a first success ho expected no less a result than the 
break up of the Roman confederacy, and the isolation of 
Rome herself, while it would also increase the readiness of 
his own government to render him effective support. His 
trust in himself and his army was not misplaced, for to the 
last lie had the advantage over the Roman legions wherever 
he met them in person. Except, however, in South Italy, 
his brilliant victories and dashing marches brought him 
no allies, and it was his inability to shake tho loyalty of 
northern and central Italy and of tho Latin colonies 
everywhere, even more than tho indomitable perseverance 
of Rome and the supineness of Carthage, which caused his 
ultimate failure. 

In tho spring of 217 Hannibal crossed the Apennines 
and marched southwards through the lowlands of eastern 
Etruria, the route taken before liiin by the Celtic hordes. 
In April he annihilated Flaminius and his army at the 
Trasimcne Lake, 3 and pushed on to Spoletium, only a few 


1 Livy, xxi. 2, 5 ; Polyb./.iii. 15, 31. 

8 Polybius (ii. 24 sq.) enumerates tlie forces of Rome mid hor allies 
at the time of tlio Celtic invasion of 225. For a criticism of his 
account sco Mommsen, It. Forseli., ii. 308 ; Beloch, Iial. Bund, 80. 
For Hanuibal's force, see Folyb., iii. 35, 56. 

8 For the date sco Ovid, Fast., vi. 765 ; Wcissenborn on Livy, 
xxil. 5 ; Mommsen, It 6., i. 594. 


days’ march from Rome. But Rome was not yet his goal 
from Spoletium, which had closed its gates against him, 1 
moved rapidly eastward, ravaging the territories of Romu,< 
allies as he went, till he reached the Adriatic and • ■ 
fertile lands of northern Apulia, where supplies p. 
especially remounts for his Numidian cavalry 4 >,ei. 
plentiful, and communication with Carthage easy, 
where, moreover, he was well placed for testing the fide '' 
of tho most recent and the least trustworthy of the 
allies of Rome. A second victory here, on the scale c 
that at the Trasimene Lake, might be the signal for * 
general revolt against Roman rule. It was not, however 
until the summer of the next year that his opportunity 
came. The patient tactics of Q. Fabius Cunctator 1 < 1 
become unpopular at Rome; and the consuls of 216, T, 
/Emilius Panlus and M. Terentius Varro, took the field ‘ 
Apulia, at the head of a larger force than Rome had yp 
raised, and with orders to fight and crush the dr,; i- 
invader. The result realized for the moment Hannibal’i- 
highest hopes. The Roman army was annihilated 
Cnnnm ; and South Italy, with the exception of the La'' 
colonics and the Greek cities on the coast, came over to his 
side. Ivor did the Roman misfortunes end here. Philip 
of Haccdon concluded an alliance with Hannibal (215), 
and threatened an invasion of Italy. In the very next 
year Syracuse, no longer ruled by the faithful Hiero, 
revolted, and a Carthaginian force landed in Sicily ; lastly, 
in 212 came the loss of the Greek cities on the south 
coast. But the truth of Polybius’s remark that the Romans 
are most to be feared when their danger is greatest was 
never better illustrated than by their conduct in the face 
of these accumulated disasters. Patiently and undauntedly 
they set themselves to regain the ground they had lost. 
Philip of Mncedon was first of all forced to retire from the 
allied city of Apollonia which he had attacked (214), and 
then effectually diverted from all thoughts of an attack on 
Italy, by the formation of a coalition against him in Greece 
itself (211) ; Syracuse was recaptured in 212, after a 
lengthy siege, and Roman authority’ re-established in Sicily. 
In Italy itself the Roman commanders took advantage of 
Hannibal’s absence in the extreme south to reconquer 
northern Apulia ; but their main efforts were directed to 
the recovery of Campania, and above all of Capua. The 
imminent danger of Capua, which he had named as the 
successor of Rome in tho headship of Italy, recalled 
Hannibal from the south, where he was besieging a Roman 
garrison in the citadel of Tarentum. Failing to break 
through the lines which enclosed it, he resolved, as a last 
hope of diverting the Roman legions from the devoted city, 
to advance on Rome itself. But his march, deeply as it 
impressed the imagination of his contemporaries by its 
audacity and promptitude, was without result. Silently 
and rapidly ho moved along the course of the Latin "Way, 
through tho heart of the territory of Rome, to within 3 
miles of the city, and even rode up with his advanced 
guard to the Colline gate. Yet no ally joined him ; no 
Roman force was recalled to face him ; no proposals for 
peace reached his camp ; and, overcome, it is said, by the 
unmoved confidence of his foe, he withdrew, as silently and 
rapidly as he had advanced, to his headquarters in the 
south. The fall of Capua followed inevitably (211), 5 and r 
tho Roman senate saw with relief the seat of war removed 
to Lucania and Bruttiuih, and a prospect opening of some 
relief from the exhausting exertions of the last five years. 
Their hopes were quickly dashed to the ground. The 


4 Livy, xxiv. 20. 

8 Livy, xxvi. 16, 33, gives the sentence passed on Capua: “ Ager 
oinnis et tecta publica P, R. facta, habitari tantiun tanquam urbem, 
corpus nullum civitatis esse.” For the condition of Capua subse- 
quently, see Cic „L. Agr., i. 6 ; compare C. I. L., 566 sq. 
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of the consul Claudius tad succeeded, and that Hasdrabal 
had been defeated and slain on the nver Metaunis (-07). 
The war in Italy was now virtually ended, for thou h 
during four years more Hannibal stood at bay m a corner 
of Bruttium, he was powerless to prevent the restoration 
of Roman authority throughout the peninsula. Sicily 
was once more secure ; and finally in 206, the year after 
the victory on the Metaunis, the successes of the young r. 
543-548. Scipio in Spain (211-206) were crowned by the complete 
expulsion of the Carthaginians from the peninsula. 
Nothing now remained to Carthage outside Africa but the 
ground on wbicb Hannibal desperately held out, and 
popular opinion at Rome warmly supported Scipio when 
on his return from Spain he eagerly urged an immediate 
invasion of Africa. The senate hesitated. Many were 
jealous of Scipio’s fame, and resented his scarcely concealed 
intention of appealing to the people, should the senate 
decline his proposals. Others, like the veteran Q. Fabius, 
thought the attempt hazardous, with exhausted resources, 
and while Hannibal was still on Italian soil. But Scipio 
gained the day. He was elected consul for 205, and given 
the province of Sicily, with permission to cross into Africa 
if he thought fit. Voluntary contributions of men, money, 
and supplies poured in to the support of the popular hero ; 
and by the end of 205 Scipio had collected in Sicily a 
sufficient force for his purpose. In 204 he crossed to 
Africa, where he was welcomed by the Numidian prince 
Masinissa, whose friendship he had made in Spain. In 
203 he twice defeated the Carthaginian forces, and a large 
party at Carthage were anxious to accept his offer of 
negotiations. But the advocates of resistance triumphed. 
Hannibal was recalled from Italy, and with him his brother 
Mago, who had made a last desperate attempt to create 
a diversion in Italy by landing in Liguria. Mago died 
on the voyage, but Hannibal returned to fight his last 
battle against Rome at Zama, where Scipio, who had been 
continued in command as proconsul for 202 by a special 
vote of the people, won a complete victory. The war 
was over. The Roman assembly gladly voted that the 
Carthaginian request for peace should be granted, and 
entrusted the settlement of the terms to its favourite Scipio 
and a commission of ten senators. Carthage was allowed 
to retain her own territory in Africa intact ; but she under- 
took to wage no wars outside Africa, and none inside 
without the consent of Rome. She surrendered all her 
ships but ten triremes, her elephants, and all prisoners of 
war. Finally she agreed to pay an indemnity of 10,000 
talents in fifty years. Masinissa was rewarded by an 
increase of territorial] d was enrolled among the “allies 
and friends” of the R&man people. 1 

The battle of Zama decided the fate of the West. The 
power of Carthage was broken, and her supremacy passed 
by the nglit of conquest tVRome. Henceforth Rome had 
no rival to fear westward oMtaly, and it rested with her- 
seit to settle within what limits her supremacy should be 
WRff’ and wh . at form ifc s V d tek e. The answer to 
Smct eSe qUest ' ons was la W determined -for her by 
J ? or next % years Rome was too 
©ply involved in the affairs oft the East to think of 

b r ad the fifcts of the rich Seri? 
ance which had fallen to her by theSdefeat of Carthage • 
and it was not until 125 that she Vnmenced a fresh 

GaT ITS? \- he WeSt in \ din S Transalpine 
^L^^tknj bs area considerable advance was 

1 Livy, xxr. 43; PolyT,., Jv . 18 


made in the organization and consolidation of her rule. 

The rate of progress was indeed unequal. In the case of Sicily 
Sicily and Spainftlie immediate establishment .of a Roman «nd 
government was imperatively necessaiy, if these posses- 
Lns were not either to fall a prey to internal anarchy, or 
be recovered for Carthage by some second Hamilcar. 
Accordingly, wo find that in Sicily the former dominions 
of Hiero were at once united with the western half of the 
island as a single province, under the rule of a Roman 
orator (201), s and that in Spain, after nine years of a 553. 
provisional government (206-197), two provinces were in 548-557. 
197 3 definitely established, and each, like Sicily, assigned 
to one of the praetors for the year, two additional praetors 
bein 0, elected for the purpose. But hero the resemblance 
between the two cases ends. From 201 down to the out- 553 . 
break of the Slave War in 13G there was unbroken peace CIS. 
in Sicily, and its part in the history is limited to its 
important functions in supplying Homo with com and in 
provisioning and clothing the Roman legions. -1 It became 
every year a more integral part of Italy ; and a large pro- 
portion even of the land itself passed gradually into the 
hands of enterprising Roman speculators. The governors 
of the two Spains had very different work to do from that 
which fell to the lot of the Sicilian praetors. Although 
the coast towns readily acquiesced in Roman rule, the 
restless and warlike tribes of the interior were in a con- 
stant state of ferment, which from time to time broke 
out into open revolt. In Sicily the ordinary praetorian 
autboritj*, with nt most a few cohorts, was sufficient, but 
the condition of Spain required that year after year the 
praetors should be armed with the consular authority, and 
backed by a standing force of four legions, while more' 
than once the presence of the consuls themselves was 
found necessary. Still, in spite of all difficulties, the 
work of pacification proceeded. To the elder Cato (consul 
195), nnd to Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (praetor nnd 559. 
propraetor 180-179), father of the two tribunes, is mainly 574-5. 
due the credit of quieting the Celtiberian tribes of central 
Spain, and the government of Gracchus was followed by 
thirty years of comparative tranquillity. Tlic insurrection 
headed by Yiriatlms in 149 was largely caused by the 605. 
exactions of the Roman magistrates themselves, while its 
obstinate continuance down to the capture of Nuinantia 
in 133, was almost ns much tlic result of the incapacity of 621. 
the Roman commanders. But the re settlement of the 
country by Scipio Africanus the younger in that year left 
all Spain, with the exception of the highland Asturcs and 
Cantabri in the north-west, finally and tranquilly subject 
to Rome. Meanwhile the disturbed state of the interior 
had not prevented the spread of Roman civilization on 
the seaboard. Roman traders nnd speculators flocked 
to the seaport towns anil spread inland. The mines 
became centres of Roman industry; the Roman legionaries 
quartered in Spain year after year married Spanish wives, 
and when their service was over gladly settled down in 
Spain, m preference to returning to Italy. The first Roman 
communities established outside Italy were both planted 
in Spain, and both owed their existcnco to the Roman 
legions.- Spain even in 133 gave promise of becoming in 
time “more Roman than Rome itself.” 

. ^^ ca ^ iere was no question at first of the introduc- Africa — 
tion of Roman government by the formation of n province. 
Carthage, bound hand and foot by the treaty of 201, was £"' ,c 
placed under the jealous watch of the loyal prince of Nu- in 3 -lJC- 

tl " fii'?’ 4 r'n c’“V' ni0n ™ ls apparently effected in 210; but 605 " 608 ' 

3 a 1 ? 1 Pratw of all Sicily was sent there in 201 

inJ7^«“"o 5 2 ^ C/ ' Mnr<1Ufirdk ' Slnat ™™-> t 100, and Hiibnc 

of. jwx?i! If*' 5< ' P!lCe n ° b<iUo wrmwmt) mbslilW’; 

5 Italica (206), Appian, Her., 38 Carteia (171), Livy, xliii. 3. 
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midia, who himself willingly acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Home. But it was impossible for this arrangement to 
bo permanent. Every symptom of reviving prosperity at 
Carthage was regarded at Homo with feverish anxiety, and 
neither the expulsion of Hannibal in 195 nor his death in 
183 did much to check the growing conviction that Homo 
would never bo secure while hor rival existed. Jt was 
therefore with grim satisfaction that many in tho Roman 
senato watched the increasing irritation of tho Cartha- 
ginians under tho harassing raids and encroachments of 
their favoured neighbour Masinissa, and waited for tho 
moment when Carthage should, by some breach of the con- 
ditions imposed upon her, supply Romo with a pretext for 
interference. At last in 151 camo the nows that Carthago, 
in defiance of treaty obligations, was actually at war with 
Masinissa. The anti-Carthaginan party in the senato, 
headed by M. Porcius Cato, oagerly soized tho oppor- 
tunity, and, in spite of tho protests of Scipio Nasica and 
others, war was declared, and nothing short of tho destruc- 
tion of thoir city itself was domandod from tho dospairing 
Carthaginians. This demand, as tho senate no doubt 
foresaw, was refused, and in 149 tho siege of Carthage 
begun. During tho next two years little progress was 
made, but in 147 P. Cornelius Scipio AHmilianus, son 
of L. ASmilius Paulus, conqueror of Macedonia, and 
grandson by adoption of tho conqueror of Hannibal was, 
at the ago of tbirty-seven, and though only a candidate for 
the mdilesliip, elected consul, and given tho command in 
Africa. In tho next year (14G) Carthago was taken and 
razed to the ground. Its territory became tho Roman 
province of Africa, whilo Numidia, now ruled by tho throo 
sons of Masinissa, remained as an allied state under Roman 
suzerainty, and served to protect tho now province against 
tho raids of the desert tribes. Within little more than 
a century from the commencement of the First Punic War, 
tho whole of tho formor dominions of Carthago had been 
brought under tho direct rule of Roman] magistrates, and 
' were regularly organized as Roman provinces. 

In Italy itself the Hannibalic war was inevitably 
followed by important changes, and those changes woro 
naturally enough in tho direction of an increased Roman 
predominance. In tho north the Collie tribes paid for 
thoir sympathy with Hannibal with the final Joss of all 
separate political existence. Cispadano Gaul, studdod 
with colonies, and flooded with Roman settlors, was rapidly 
Romanized. Beyond tho Po in Polybius’s time, about 
sixty years after tho Hannibalic war, Roman civiliza- 
tion was already widely sproad. In tho oxtrome north- 
cast the Latin colony of Aquileia, tho Inst of its kind, 
was founded in 181, to hold in check the Alpine tribes, 
whilo in the north-west tho Ligurians, though not finally 
subdued until n later time, woro held in chock by tho 
colony of Luna (180), and by tho oxtensivo settlements of 
Roman citizens and Latins made on Ligurian territory in 
173, 1 In southern Italy the effects of tho war woro not 
less marked. Tho depression of tho Greek cities on tho 
coast, begun by tho raids of tho Sabollinn tribes, was com- 
pleted by tho repeated blows inflicted upon them during 
the Hannibalic struggle. Some of them lost territory ; s 
all suffered from a decline of population and loss of trade ; 
and thoir place was taken by such now Roman settlements 
as Brundusium and Pulooli. 0 In the interior the southorn 
Sabollian tribes suffered scarcely loss severely. Tho 
Bruttii wore struck off tho list of Roman allies, and nearly 


1 Livy, xlii. 4. 

a E.g., Tarcntum, LIvy,x!iv. 16. A Roman colony wns eitnblfilicd 
at Croton in 194, and a Latin colony (Copin) at Thurii in 193 (Livy, 
xxxiv. 45, 53). 

s Bnmduaiuiu was established after tho First Punlo War. Piitcoli 
was fortified during tho Second Punic War, and boenmo a Roman 
colony-in 194 (Livy, xxxiv. 46). 


all their territory was confiscated. 4 To tho ApulianB a> 
Lucanians no such hard measure was meted out; but llioi 
strength had boon broken by tho war, and their numbe. 
dwindled; largo tracts of land in thoir territories w 
seized by Romo, and allotted to Roman Bottlers, or occupiei 
by Roman speculators. That Etruria also suffered fre > 
declining energy, a dwindling population, and tho spren 
of largo CBtatos iB clear from tho siato of things oxisE > 
there in 133. It was indeed in central Italy, tho homi 
of tho Latins and thoir nearest kinsmen, and in tho ne, 
Latin and Roman settlements throughout tho poninsul. 
thatprogress and activity woro henceforth concentrated, r ■ 
oven within this area tho Roman, and not tho strictly Latin, 
element tended to preponderate. Of the twenty colonic, 
founded botweon 201 and 14G only four wero Latin. 

(b) Rome in the East, 200-133. — Ever Bineo tho re- 
pulse of Pyrrhus from Italy, Romo lmd boon slowly drift- 
ing into closer contact with the Eastern states. With 
one of the threo groat powors which had divided botwoon 
thorn tho ompiro of Alexander, with Egypt, she had 
formed an alliance in 273, and the allianco had boon 
cemented by tho growth of commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. 1 * In 228 hor ebastisemont of 
tho Illyrian piratos lmd led naturally enough to tho 
establishment of friondly relations with somo of tho 
states of Grooco proper. Further than this, howovor, 
Romo for tho time showed no dcsiro to go. Tho con- 
nexions already formed woro suiliciont to open tho oastorn 
ports to hor trado, and the ongrossing strugglo with 
Carthago loft hor neither loisuro nor strength for active 
interference in the incessant fouds and rivalries which had 
made up Eastern politics sinco the falling asuudor of 
Alexander’s ompiro. In 214 the allianco botwoon Philip 
and Hannibal, and tho former’s threatened attack on Ttaly, 
forced her into war with Macodon, but oven then she con- 
tented herself with heading a coalition of tho Greok states 
against him, which effectually frustrated his designs 
against herself; and at tho first opportunity (205) sho 
ended tho war by a peace which loft tho position un- 
changed, Tho results of tho war were not only to draw 
closer tho tics which bound Romo to tho Crook Btales, 
but to inspire the sonato with a gonuino dread of Philip's 
restless ambition, and with a bitter resentment against 
him for his union with Hannibal. Tho events of the next 
four years sorved to deepen both these feelings. In 205 
Philip entered into a compact with Antioclms of Syria for 
tho partition botwoon thorn of tho dominions of Egypt, 0 
now loft by tho death of Ptolemy Philopator to the rule of 
a boy king. Anlioclius was to lake Ccelc-Syria and 
Phoenicia, while Philip claimed for his slmro tho districts 
subject to Egypt on tho coasts of tho ASgcan and tho Greok 
islands. Philip no doubt hoped to bo nblo to Bccuro those 
unlawful acquisitions boforc tho close of tho Second Punic 
War should sot Rome free to interfere with his plans. 
But the obstinate resistance offored by Attains of Porga- 
mum and the Rhodians upset his calculations. Jn 301 CC 
Roino mndo poaco with Carthago, and tho senate had 
loisuro to listen to tho urgent appeal for assistance which 
reached her from her Eastern allies. With Antiochub 
indoed tho sonato was not yet propared to quarrel ; Egypt 
was assured of the continued friendship of Rome, but 
Antiochus was allowed to work his will in Ccelc-fSyria. 7 
With Philip it is clear that tho senate hod no thoughts 
of a peaceful settlement. Thoir animosity against him 
had been dooponed by the assistance ho had recently 
rendered to Carthago. Always an unsafe and turbulent 

* Appinn, llann., 61 ; /luI. doll., x. 8 ; ef. Boloch, Ital. Bund. 

8 Egypt lmd supplied/corn to Italy during' tlio Second Panic t* or 
(Polyl>., ix. 44). J 

e Polyb,, ill, 2, xy/£0 ; Livy, xxxl. 14. 7 Livy, xxxfll. 19. 
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neighbour, he would, if allowed to become supreme m the 
JSgcan, prove as dangerous to her interests in the East as 
Carthage had been in the West; nor, lastly, could Home, 
in honour, look quietly on at the ill-treatment of states 
which, as Greeks and as allies of her own, had a double 
claim on her protection. To cripple or at least to stay 
the growth of Philip’s power was in the eyes of the senate 
a necessity, but it was only by representing a Macedonian 
invasion of Italy as imminent that they persuaded the 
assembly, which was longing for peace, to pass a declara- 
tion of war 1 (200), an ostensible pretest for which was 
found in the invasion by Macedonian troops of the terri- 
tory of Rome’s ally, Athens. 

The war commenced in the summer of 200 n.c., and, 
though the landing of the Roman legions in Epirus was 
yy not followed, as had been hoped, by any general rising 
200-197 - ngainst Philip, yet the latter had soon to discover that, if 
554-557. they were not enthusiastic for Rome, they were still less 
inclined actively to assist himself. Neither by force nor 
diplomacy could he make any progress south of Bceotia. 
The fleets of Petgamum and Rhodes, now the zealous 
allies of Rome, protected Attica and watched the eastern 
coasts. The Achreans and Nabis of Sparta were obstin- 
ately neutral, while nearer home in the north the Epirots 
and /Etolians threatened Thessaly and Macedonia. His 
own resources both in men and in money had been severely 
strained by his constant wars, 2 and the only ally who 
could have given him effective assistance, Antiochus, was 
fully occupied with the conquest of Coalc-Syria. It is no 
wonder then that, in spite of his dashing generalship and 
high courage, he made but a brief stand. T. Quinctius 
riaminmus (consul 198), in his first year of command, 
defeated him on the Aons, drove him back to the pass of 
Tempe, and in the next year utterly routed him at Cynos- 
cepnalte. Almost at the same moment the Achmans, who 
had now joined Rome, took Corinth, and the Rhodians 
defeated ha troops in Caria. 8 Further resistance was 
impossible; Philip submitted, and early the next year 
a Roman commission reached Greece with instructions to 
range terms of peace. These were such as effectually 
secured Romes main object in the war, the removal of aU 
p, 1 !. erself and her allies from Macedonian aggres- 
. P ? l lp .,' v f left 111 Possession of his kingdom 
but was degraded to the rank of a second-rate power’ 
deprived of all possessions in Greece, Thrace, and Asia 
Minor, and forbidden, as Carthage had been in “>01 to 

friend he now became. Macedon thus weakened ™,id 
no longer be formidable, but miglT 4t S SSi] 2 
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and would probably have thrown the Asiatic as well as 
the European Greeks into the arms of Antiochus. But a 
friendly and independent Greece would be at once a check 
on Macedon, a barrier against aggression from the East, 
and a promising field for Roman commerce. Nor while 
liberating the Greeks did Rome abstain from finch arrange- 
ments as seemed necessary to secure the predominance of 
her own influence. In the Peloponnese, for instance, the 
Acbseaus were rewarded by considerable accessions of 
territory; and it is possible that the Greek states, as allies 
of Rome, were expected to refrain from war upon each 
other without her consent. The failure of the policy, 
after all, was due to the impracticability of the Greeks, 
and the intensity of their civic and tribal feuds. To sup- 
pose as some have done tbat Rome intended it to fail is to 
attribute to the statesmen of the generation of Scipio and 
Flamininus even more than the cynicism of the time of L. 
Mummius. 8 

Antiochus HI. of Syria, Philip’s accomplice in the pro- T7ar with 
posed partition of the dominions of their common rival, Antioclras, 
Egypt, returned from the conquest of Ccele-Syria (198) to 192-189 — 
learn first of all that Philip was hard pressed by the 562 ~ C ‘ 
Romans, and shortly afterwards that he had been deci- 
sively beaten at Cynoscephalse. It was already too late 
to assist his former ally, but Antiochus resolved at any 
rate to lose no time in securing for himself the possessions 
of the Ptolemies in Asia Minor and in eastern Thrace, 
which Philip had claimed, and which Rome now pro- 
nounced free and independent. In 197-196 he overran 557-R 
Asia Minor and crossed into Thrace.® But Antiochus was 
pleasure-loving, irresolute, and above all no general, and 

w ? s n °3 un til 192 that the urgent entreaties of the 562. 
AStohans, and the withdrawal of the Roman troops from 
Greece, nerved him to the decisive step of crossing the 
Aigean ; and even then the force he took with him was so 
small as to show that he completely failed to appreciate 
the nature of the task before him. 1 ® At Rome the 
prospect of a conflict with Antiochus excited great 
anxiety, and it was not until every resource of diplomacy 
had been exhausted that war was declared. 11 At a dis- 
tance, indeed, Antiochus, the great king, the lord of all 
the forces of Asia, seemed an infinitely more formidable 
opponent than their better known neighbour Philip and 
a war against the vaguely known powers of the East a far 
more serious matter than a campaign in Thessaly War 
however, was unavoidable, unless Rome was to desert her 
Greek allies, and allow Antiochus to advance unopposed 
to the coasts of the Adriatic. And the war had no sooner 
commenced than the real weakness which lay behind the 
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had already (191) crossed the iEgean, and in concert 
with the fleets of Pergamum and Rhodes worsted the navy 
of Antiochus. In 190 the new consul L. Scipio, accom- 
panied by his famous brother, the conqueror of Africa, led 
the Roman legions for the first time into Asia. At 
Magnesia, near Mount Sipylus in Lydia, he met and 
defeated the motley and ill-disciplined hosts of the great 
king. 1 For the first time the West, under Roman leader- 
ship, successfully encountered the forces of the East, and 
the struggle began which lasted far on into the days of 
the emperors. The terms of the peace which followed 
of the victory at Magnesia tell their own story clearly 
c - n - enough. There is no question, any more than in Greece, 
of annexation ; the main object in view is that of secur- 
ing the predominance of Roman interests and influence 
throughout the peninsula of Asia Minor, and removing to 
a safe distance the only Eastern power which could be 
considered dangerous. 2 The line of the Halys and the 
Taurus range, the natural boundary of the peninsula east- 
ward, was established as the boundary between Antiochus 
and the kingdoms, cities, and peoples now enrolled as the 
allies and friends of Rome. This line Antiochus was for- 
bidden to cross ; nor was he to send ships of war farther 
west than Cape Sarpedon in Cilicia. Immediately to the 
west of this frontier lay the small states of Eithynia and 
Paphlagonia and the immigrant Celtic Galataj, and these 
frontier states, now the allies of Rome, served as a second 
line of defence against attacks from the east. The area 
lying between these “ buffer states ” and the .iEgean was 
organized by Rome in such a way as should at once reward 
the fidelity of her allies and secure both her own paramount 
authority and safety from foreign attack. Pergamum and 
Rhodes were so strengthened — the former by the gift of 
the Chersonese, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, and Lydia, the 
latter by that of Lycia and Caria — as not only amply to 
reward their loyalty, but to constitute them effective props 
of Roman interests and effective barriers alike against 
Thracian and Celtic raids in the north and against aggres- 
sion by Syria in the south. Lastly, the Greek cities on the 
coast, except those already tributary to Pergamum, were 
declared free, and established as independent allies of Rome. 
>. In a space of little over eleven years (200-189) Rome 
had broken the power of Alexander’s successors and 
established throughout the eastern Mediterranean a Roman 
protectorate. It remained to be seen whether this protec- 
torate could be maintained, or whether Rome would be 
driven to that policy of annexation which she had adopted 
from the first in Sicily and Spain. 

It was in the western half of the protectorate in Euro- 
pean Greece that the first steps in the direction of annexa- 
tion were taken. The enthusiasm provoked by the libera- 
= tion of the Greeks had died away, and its place had been 
taken by feelings of dissatisfied ambition or sullen resent- 
ment. Internecine feuds and economic distress had 
brought many parts of Greece to the verge of anarchy, 
and, above all, the very foundations of the settlement 
effected in 197 were threatened by tbe reviving power and 
aspirations of Macedon. Loyally as Philip had aided 
Rome in the war with Antiochus, the peace of Magnesia 
brought him nothing but fresh humiliation. He was 
forced to abandon all hopes of recovering Thessaly, and he 
had the mortification to see the hated king of Pergamum 
installed' almost on his borders as master of the Thracian 
Chersonese. Resistance at the time was unavailing, but 
from 189 until his death (179) he laboured patiently and 
quietly to increase the internal resources of his own king- 
dom, 8 and to foment, by dexterous intrigue, feelings of 

1 Livy (xxxvii. 40) describes the composition of Antiochus's army. 
s Livy, xxxvii. 55, xxxviii. 38 ; Polyb., xxi. 17. __ 

3 Livy, xxxix. 24 sq. ** 


hostility to Rome ’among his Greek and barbarian neigh- 
bours. His successor, Perseus, his son by a left-handed 
alliance, continued his father’s work. He made friends 
among the Illyrian and Thracian princes, connected him- 
self by marriage with Antiochus IV. of Syria and with 
Prusias of Bithynia, and, among the Greek peoples, strove, 
not without success, to revive the memories of the past 
glories of Greece under the Macedonian leadership of the 
[ great Alexander. 4 The senate could no longer hesitate. 

They were well aware of the restlessness and discontent in 
Greece; and after hearing from Eumenes of Pergamum, 
and from their own officers, all details of Perseus’s intrigues 
and preparations they declared war. 5 The struggle, in 
spite of Perseus’s courage and the incapacity at the outset 
of the Roman commanders, was short and decisive. The 
sympathy of the Greeks with Perseus, which had been 
encouraged by the hitherto passive attitude assumed by 
Rome, instantly evaporated on the news that the Roman 
legions were on their way to Greece. Ho assistance came 
from Prusias or Antiochus, and Perseus’s only allies were 
the Thracian king Cotys and the Illyrian Genthius. The * 
victory gained by L. iEmilius Paulus at Pydna (168) 586. 
ended the war. 6 Perseus became the prisoner of Rome, 
and as such died in Italy a few years later. 7 Rome had 
begun the war with the fixed resolution no longer of 
crippling but of destroying the Macedonian state. Perseus’s 
repeated proposals for peace during the war had been 
rejected; and his defeat was followed by tbe final extinc- 
tion of the kingdom of Philip and Alexander. 8 Mace- 
donia, though it ceased to exist as a single state, was not 
definitely constituted a Roman province. 9 On the con- 
trary, the mistake was made of introducing some of the 
main principles of the provincial system — taxation, dis- 
armament, and the isolation of the separate communities — 
without the addition of the element most essential for the 
maintenance of order — that of a resident Roman governor. 

The four petty republics now created were each autonom- 
ous, and each separated from the rest by the prohibition 
of commercium and connubium, but no central controlling 
authority was substituted for that of the Macedonian king. 

The inevitable result was confusion and disorder, resulting 
finally (149-146) in the attempt of a pretender, Andriscus, 605-8. 
who claimed to be a son of Perseus, .to resuscitate the Mace- 
ancient monarchy. 10 On his defeat in 146 the senate 
hesitated no longer, and Macedonia became a Roman pro- province, 
vince, with a Roman magistrate at its head. 11 

The results of the protectorate in Greece, if less Affairs ii> 
dangerous to Roman supremacy, were quite as unfavour- Greeoe - 
able to the maiutenance of order. But from 189 to the 565-587.- 
defeat of Perseus in 167, no formal change of importance 
in the status of the Greek states was made by Rome. The 
senate, though forced year after year to listen to the 
mutual recriminations and complaints of rival communi- 
ties and factions, contented itself as a rule with interven- 
ing just enough to remind the Greeks that their freedom 
was limited by its own paramount authority, and to pre- 
vent any single state or confederacy from raising itself too 
far above the level of general weakness which it was the 
interest of Rome to maintain. After the victory at 
Pydna, however, the sympathy shown for Perseus, exag- 
gerated as it seems to have been by the interested repre- 
sentations of the Romanizing factions in the various states, 

* Iivyyxlii. 5. 8 Livy, xlii. 19, 36. 

6 Livy, xiiv. 36-41 ; Plat., JEmil., 16 sq. 

7 Died., xxxi. 9 ; Livy, xlv. 42; Polyb., xxxvii, 16. 

8 Livy, xlv. 9. 

5 Livy, xlv. 17, 29 ; Plat., JSmil., 28 ; Mommsen, if. G., i. 769 ; 
line, if. ff. t iii. 216 ; Marquardt, if Sm. Staatsvcrw., i. 160. 

10 Polyb., xxxvii. 2 ; Livy, Epit., 1. 

11 For the boundaries of the province, see Ptolemy, iii. 13 ; Max- 
quardt, he. eit., 161. 
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rf S3? several communities, 1 and the real motive for the 
Sep was made clear by the exceptionally severe treatment 
of the Achsans, whose loyalty was not really doubtful, 
but whose growing power in the Peloponnese and growing 
independence 0 of language had awakened 
A thousand of their leading men, among them theh.stonan 
Polybius, were carried ofi to Italy (see Am). ** 
AJtolia the Romans connived at the massacre by their so- 
called friends of 500 of the opposite party. Acarnama 
was weakened by the loss of Leucas, while Athens was 
rewarded for her unambitious loyalty by the gift of Delos 

and Samos. . , , 

But this somewhat violent experiment only answered 
for a time. In 14S the Achaeans rashly persiste^ in 
spite of warnings, in attempting to compel Sparta by force 
146 608. 0 £ anng - submit to the league. When threatened^ by 
Borne with the loss of all that they had gained since 
Cynoscephake, they madly rushed into war.- They w ere 
easily defeated, and a “commission of ten,” under the 
presidency of L. Mommius, was appointed by the senate 
thoroughly to resettle the affairs of Greece. 3 Corinth, by 
orders of the senate, was burnt to the ground, and its 
territory confiscated. Thebes and Chalcis were destroyed, 
and tbe walls of all towns which had shared in the last 
desperate outbreak were razed to the ground. All the 
existing confederacies were dissolved ; no “ commercium ” 
was allowed between one community and another. Every- 
where an aristocratic type of constitution, according to the 
invariable Homan practice, was established, and the pay- 
ment of a tribute imposed. Into Greece, as into Macedonia 
in 167, the now familiar features of tbe provincial system 
were introduced — disarmament, isolation, and taxation. 
The Greeks were still nominally free, and no separate 
province with a governor of its own 4 was established, but 
the needed central control was provided by assigning to 
the neighbouring governor of Macedonia a general super- 
vision over the affairs of Greece. From the Adriatic to 
the jEgean, and as far north as the river Drilo and Mount 
Scardus, the whole peninsula was now under direct Homan 
rule. 5 

Beyond the Aegean the Homan protectorate worked no 
protector ? etter t * lan ln Macedonia and Greece, and the demoraliz- 
«te 4 r “ff recriminations, quarrels, and disorders which flourished 
Asia, under its shadow were aggravated by its longer duration, 
189-146= and by tbe still more selfish view taken by Home of the 
565-608. responsibilities connected with it.® At one period indeed, 
after the battle of Pydna, it seemed as if the more 
vigorous, if harsh, system then initiated in Macedon and 
Greece was to be adopted farther east also. The level- 
ling policy pursued towards Macedon and the Achffians 
was applied with less justice to Rome’s two faithful and 
favoured allies, Rhodes and Pergamum. The former had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to Home by their inde- 
pendent tone, and still more by their power and commer- 
cial prosperity. On a charge of complicity with Perseus 
they were threatened with war, and though this danger 
was averted" they were forced to exchange their equal 
alliance with Rome for one which placed them in close 
^ 1 Livy, Xlv. 31 ' 
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dependence upon her, and to resign the lucrative posses- 
sions in Lycia and Cana given them m 189. Finally, 665. 
their commercial prosperity was ruined by the establish- 
ment of a free port at Delos, 8 and by the short-sighted 
acquiescence of Rome in the raids of the Cretan pirates. 

With Eumenes of Pergamum no other fault could be found 
than that he was strong and successful; but this was 
enough. His brother Attalus was invited, but m vain, to 
become his rival. His turbulent neighbours, tbe Galatm, 
were encouraged to harass him by raids, Pampliylia was 
declared independent, and favours were heaped upon 
Pmsias of Bithynia. These and other annoyances and 
humiliations had the' desired effect. Eumenes and his 
two successors — his brother and son, Attalus II. and 
Attains HI— contrived indeed by studious humility and 
dexterous flattery- to retain their thrones, but Pergamum 
ceased to be a powerful state, and its weakness, ndded to 
that of Rhodes, increased tbe prevalent disorder in Asia 
Minor. During the same period we hove other indica- 
tions of a temporary activity on the part of Rome. The 
frontier of the protectorate was pushed forward to the 
confines of Armenia and to the upper Euphrates by 
alliances with the kings of Pontus and Cappadocia heyond 
the Halys. In Syria, on the death of Antiochns Epipbanes 
(164), Rome intervened to place a minor, Antiochus 590. 
Eupator, on the throne, under Roman guardianship.® In 
168 Egypt formally acknowledged the suzerainty of 5S6. 
Rome, 10 and in 163 the senate, in the exercise of this new 591, 
authority, restored Ptolemy Philometor to his throne, hut 
at the same time weakened liis position by banding over 
Cyrene and Cyprus to bis brother Euergetes. 11 

But this display of energy was short-lived. From the 
death of Eumenes in 159 down to 133 Rome, secure 695-621. 
in the absence of any formidable power in the East, and 
busy with affairs in Macedonia, Africa, and Spain, relapsed 
into an inactivity the disastrous results of which revealed 
themselves in tbe next period, in the rise of Mithradates 
of Pontus, the spread of Cretan and Cilician piracy, and 
the advance of Parthia. To the next period also belongs 
the conversion, on the death of Attalus III., of the 
kingdom of Pergnmum into the Roman province of Asin. 

Both the western and eastern Mediterranean now- 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Rome, but her relations 
with the two were from the first different. The West fell 
to her as. the prize of victoiy over Carthage, and, tho 
Carthagjnian power broken, there was no hindrance to the 
immediate establishment in Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and 
finally in Africa, of direct Roman rule. To the mnjority, 
moreover, of her Western subjects she brought a civilization 
as well as a government of a higher type than any before 
known to them. And so in the West she not only formed 
provinces but created a new and wider Roman world. 

To the east, on the contrary, she came as the liberator of 
the Greeks ; and it was only slowly that in this part of 
the empire her provincial system made way. In the East, 
moreover, the older civilization slio found there obstinately 
held its ground. Her proconsuls governed and her legions 
protected the Greek communities, but to the last the East 
remained in language, manners, and thought Greek and 
not Roman. 

Period HL: The Period of the Revolutiox (146-49 G0S-705, 
?' yf - ■ course of little more than a century, Rome 
liad become the supreme power in tho civilized world. By 
all men, says Polybius, it was taken for granted that nothing 
remained but to obey the commands of tho Romans. 12 For 


» i 2 ? x ’‘. ,l ^ lc Rhodian harbour dues suffered severe! v. 
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Romani. 

11 Polj-h, 
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Livy, Epit., xlvi., xlvii. 
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the future the interest of Roman history centres in her 
attempts to perform the two Herculean tasks which this ' 
unique position laid upon her, — the efficient government 
of the subject peoples, and their defence against the bar- 
barian races which swarmed around them on all sides. 
They were tasks under which the old republican constitu- 
tion broke down, and which finally overtaxed the strength 
even of the marvellous -organization framed and elaborated 
by Augustus and his successors. 

At the outset the difficulties of Rome were increased by 
the rapidity with which her new duties came upon her. 
From a century, first of deadly struggle, and then of 
dazzlingly easy success, she emerged to find herself called 
upon to govern a world with the primitive machinery of a 
small city state, and to deal with new and complicated ad- 
ministrative problems which she had as yet had no leisure 
to study. Nor was it until her own political system had 
been remodelled that she was able to deal effectively with 
the government of the empire at large. During-the period 
which has now to be considered, the period of the so-called 
Revolution, but little advance was made towards a better 
imperial organization, and that little was made by men 
who, like Cresar and Pompey, belonged, both in the 
methods and aims of their policy and in the position they 
held, to the empire rather than to the republic. 

Although in its outward form the old constitution had 
undergone little change during the age of war and con- 
quest from 265 to 146, 1 the causes, both internal and 
’ external, which brought about its fall had been silently 
at work throughout. Its form was in strictness that 
of a moderate democracy. The patriciate had ceased to 
exist as a privileged caste, 2 3 and there was no longer any 
order of nobility recognized by the constitution. The 
senate and the offices of state were in law open to all,* 
and the will of the people in their comitia had been in 
the most explicit and unqualified manner declared to be 
supreme alike in the election of , magistrates, in the passing 
of laws, and in all matters touching the “ caput ” of a 
Roman citizen. But in practice the constitution had 
become an oligarchy. The senate, not the assembly, ruled 
Rome, and both the senate and the magistracies were in 
the hands of a class which, in defiance of the law, arrogated 
to itself the title and the privileges of a nobility. 4 The 
ascendency of the senate is too obvious and familiar a fact 
to need much illustration here. It is but rarely that the 
assembly was called upon to decide questions of policy, 
and then the proposal was usually made by the magistrate 
in obedience to the express directions of the senate. 5 In 
the enormous majority of cases the matter was settled by 
a senatus consultum. without any reference to the people 
at all. The assembly decides for war or peace 6 , but the 
conduct of the war and the conditions of peace are matters 
left to the senate. Now and then the assembly confers a 


1 The most'important change ivas the assimilation of the division 
by classes and centuries with that by tribes, a change effected appa- 
rently by the censors in their revision of the register, and probably 
jffected gradually. For a full discussion of the point, see Monunsen, 
R. O., i. 818 ; Lange, Rum. Alterlh., ii. 463 (where the literature is 
riven ) ; Madvig, Vcrf. d. Mm. Reichs, i. 117. A second constitu- 
lonal question was the franchise of the freedmen ; see Fitzsch, Die 
Vracchcn , 132 (Berlin, 1847) 

2 A few offices of a more or less priestly character .were still filled 
mly by patricians, c.g., rex sacrorum, tinmen Diaiis. A plebeian first 
recame * curio masimus " in ^209 (645 a.xj.c.) ; Livy, xxvii. 8; see 
ilommsen, Rom. Rorsch., i. 77-127. 

3 The “lectio senatus” was in the hands of the censors, hut 

vhetlier before Sulla’s time their choice was subject to legal restric- 

ions is doubtful. Of. Cicero Pro Seslio, 65, “Deligerentur in id 

onsilium ab nniverso popnlo.” .. 

* Mommsen, R. G., i. 781 sg.; Lange, RSm. Alterlh.., n. 

3 “Ex auctoritate senatus." The lex Elaminia agrana of 232 

’as an exception, Cic. De Senect., 4 ; Polyb., ii. 21. 

15 Livy, xxxi. 5, xxxiii. 25, xxxvii. 55. 
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command upon the man of its choice, or prolongs the 
imperium of a magistrate, 7 but, as a rule, these and all 
questions connected with foreign affairs are settled within 
the walls of the senate house. It is the senate which 
year after year assigns the commands and fixes the number 
and disposition of the military forces, 8 directs the organ- 
ization of a new province, 9 conducts negotiations, and 
forms alliances. Within Italy, though its control of 
affairs was less exclusive, we find that, besides supervis- 
ing the ordinary current business of administration, the 
senate decides questions connected with the Italian allies, 
sends out colonies, allots lands, and directs the suppres- 
sion of disorders. Lastly, both in Italy and abroad it 
managed the finances. 10 Inseparably connected with this 
monopoly of affairs to the exclusion of the assembly was 
the control which in practice, if not in theory, the senate 
exercised over the magistrates. The latter had become 
what Cicero' wrongly declares they were always meant to 
be, merely the subordinate ministers of the supreme 
council, 11 which assigned them their departments, provided 
them with the necessary equipment, claimed to direct 
their conduct, prolonged their commands, and rewarded 
them with triumphs. It was now at once the duty and 
the interest of a magistrate to be “in auctoritate senatus,” 

“ subject to the authority of the senate,” and even the once 
formidable “ tribuni plebis ” are found during this period 
actively and loyally supporting the senate, and acting as 
its spokesmen in the assembly. 12 

The causes of this ascendency of the senate are not to Its causes, 
be found in any additions made by law to its constitu- 
tional prerogatives, but first of all in the fact that the 
senate was the only body capable of conducting affairs in 
an age of incessant war. The voters in the assembly, a 
numerous, widely scattered body, many of whom were 
always away with the legions abroad, could not readily be 
called together, and when assembled were very imper- 
fectly qualified to decide momentous questions of military 
strategy and foreign policy. The senate, on the contrary, 
could be summoned in a moment, 13 and included in its 
ranks all the skilled statesmen and soldiers of the common- 
wealth, while its forms of procedure were at least better 
fitted than those of the comitia for securing the careful 
discussion and prompt decision of the question before it. 

The subordination of the magistrates was equally the 
result of circumstances, though it suited the. senatorial 
advocates of a later day to represent it as an original prin- 
ciple of the constitution, and though it was encouraged and 
confirmed by the policy of the senate itself. 14 For, as the 
numbers of the magistrates, and also the area of govern- 
ment, increased, some central controlling power became 
absolutely necessary to prevent collisions between rival 
authorities, and to secure a proper division of labour, as 
well as to enforce the necessary concert and co-operation, 15 
nor could such a power be found anywhere in the repub- 
lican system but in the senate, standing as it necessarily 
did in the closest relations with the magistrate, and com- 
posed as it was increasingly of men who were or had been 

in office. . 

Once more, behind both senate and magistrates lay the 

7 Livy, xxix. 40, xxx. 27, 41, xxxi. 60. , 

8 Livy, xxvi. 1, “ consules de republics, de adnumstratione belli, 
ae provinciis excrcitibnsqne patres consuluerant.” 

8 Livy, xlv. 18. 

10 Time, R. G„ iv. 43 ; Polyb., vi. 13. 

51 Pro Scstio, 65, “quasi ministros gravissimi consilii. 

12 Livy, xxvii. 5, xxviii. 45. 

13 Livy, xxii. 7; in 191 the senators were forbidden to leave Borne 
for more than a day. Nor were more than five to he absent at once ; 

Livy, xxxvi. 3. . , , 

» E.g., the abandonment of the dictatorship and the growing infre- 
quency of re-election after the Second Punic War. 

15 Livy, xxvii. 85 ; xxxv. 42, 48. 
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whole power and influence of the new nobility . 1 These | decided to make a proposal to the assembly, he was not 
“nobiles" are essentially distinct from the older and more bound except by custom to obtain (ho previous approval 
le.mtimnta natriraan aristocracv. Everv ratrician was of I of the senate, and 8 the constitution set no limits to tho 

power of tho assembly to decide any question whatsoever 
that was laid before it. The right of the people to govern 
was still valid, and though it had long lain dormant any 
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legitimate patrician aristocracy. Every patrician was of 
course noble, but the majority of the “noble families” in 
146 were not patrician but plebeian . 2 The title had been 
gradually appropriated, since the opening of the magistra- 
cies, by those families whose members had held curulo 
office, and had thereby acquired the “jus imaginum.” It 
was thus in theory within the reach of any citizen who 
could win election even to the curule cedileship, and, more- 
over, it carried with it no legal privileges whatsoever. 
Gradually, however, the ennobled plebeian families drew 
together, and combined with the older patrician gentes to 
form a distinct order. Office brought wealth and prestige, 
and both wealth and prestige were liberally employed in 
securing for this select circle a monopoly of political 
power, and excluding new men . 3 Already by the close of 
the period jt is rare for any oue but a uobie to find bis 
way into high office or into the senate. The senate and 
magistrates are the mouthpieces of this order, and are 
identified with it in policy and interest. Lastly, it must 
be allowed that both the senate and tho nobility had to 
some extent justified their power by the use they made of 
it. It was their tenacity of purpose and devoted patriot- 
ism which had carried Home through the dark days of 
the Hannibalic war. The heroes of the struggle with 
Carthage belonged to the leading families ; the disasters at 
the Trasimene Lake and at Cannrn were associated with 
the blunders of popular favourites. 

From the first however, there was an inherent weak- 
ness in this senatorial government. It had no sound con- 
stitutional basis, and with the removal of its accidental 
supports it fell to the ground. Legally the senate had no 
positive authority. It could merely advise the magistrate 
hen asked to do so, and its decrees were strictly only 

Suggestions tn fVio 


year might see a magistrate m office resolved on recalling 
the people to a larger share in the conduct of affairs by 
consulting them rather than the senate, and an assembly 
bent on the exercise of its lawful prerogatives. 

And from 167 at least, onwards, there were' increasing 597 
indications that both the acquiescence of the people and 
the loyalty of tho magistrates were failing. The absorb- 
ing excitoment of the great wars had died away: tho 
economic and social disturbance and distress which they 
produced were creating a growing feeling of discontent; 
and at tho same time the senate provoked inquiries into 
its title to govern by its failure any longer to govern well. 

In the East there was growing confusion ; in the West a 
single native chieftain defied the power which had crushed 
Carthago. At homo the senate was becoming more and 
more simply an organ of the nobility, and the nobility 
were becoming every year more exclusive, more selfish, 
and less capable and unanimous . 9 ' 

But if the senate was not to govern, the difficulty arose, 
of finding an efficient substitute, and it was this difficulty 
that mainly determined the issue of the struggles which 
convulsed Rome from 133 to 40. As the event showed, C21-705. 
neither the assembly nor tho numerous' and disorganized 
magistracy were equal to the work; the latter were gradu- 
ally pushed aside in favour of a more centralized authority 
mriWil fornlerbccame only the means by which this new 

an? fiS) l 7 aS ?n-TT? gCd in position to tlic senate 
and finallj established m a position of impregnable 

strength. The assembly which made Pompey and cLar 
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tire difficulties would not have proved so SldfgSlto 
the republic had not its very foundations been said 
by the changes which followed more or less directly on 
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customary or the magistrate not only to a k the senaS 
advice o„ aU important points, but to follow it when g Tve n 
But it was obvious that if this custom were weakened 
d the magistrates chose to act independently, the senate 
un powerless It might indeed anathematize 2 the ^ 
fractory official, or hamper him if it conld by setting in 

pm 1 i°j a ” amst blm a colleague or the tribunes buf it 
could do no more, and these measures, though as a rule 
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in the past. 1 For, while Borne had been extending her 
sway westward and eastward, while the treasury had 
been enriched, and while her nobles and merchants were 
amassing colossal fortunes abroad, the small freeholders 
throughout the greater part of Italy were sinking deeper 
into ruin under the pressure of accumulated difficulties. 
The Hannibalic war had laid waste their fields and 
thinned their numbers, and when peace returned to Italy 
it brought with it no revival of prosperity. The heavy 
burden of military service still pressed ruinously upon 
them, 2 and in addition they were called upon to compete 
with the foreign com imported from beyond the sea, 3 and 
with the foreign slave-labour purchased by' the capital of 
wealthier men. Farming became unprofitable, and the 
hard laborious life with its scanty returns was thrown 
into still darker relief when compared with the stirring life 
of the oamps with its opportunities of booty, or with the 
cheap provisions, frequent largesses, and gay spectacles to 
be had in the large towns. The small holders went off to 
follow the eagles or swell the proletariate of the cities, 
and their holdings were left to run waste or merged in 
the vineyards, oliveyards, and above all in the great cattle- 
farms, of the rich, and their own place was taken by 
slaves. The evil was not equally serious in all parts of 
Italy. It was least felt in the central highlands, in 
Campania, and in the newly settled fertile valley of the 
Po. It was worst iu Etruria and in southern Italy ; but 
everywhere it was serious enough to demand the earnest 
attention of Boman statesmen. Of its existence the 
government had received plenty of warning in the de- 
clining numbers of able-bodied males returned at the 
census, 4 in the increasing difficulties of recruiting for the 
legions, 5 in servile outbreaks in Etruria and Apulia, 0 and 
between 200 and 160 a good deal was attempted by way 
of remedy. In addition to the foundation of twenty 
colonies, 7 there were frequent allotments of land to 
veteran soldiers, especially in Apulia and Samnium.® In 
180 40,000 Ligurians were removed from their homes 
and settled on vacant lands once the property of a 
Samnite tribe, 0 and in 160 the Poinptine marshes were 
drained for the purpose of cultivation. 10 But these efforts 
were only partially successful. The colonies planted in 
Cisalpine Gaul and in Picenum flourished, but of the 
others the majority slowly dwindled away, and two re- 
quired recolonizing only eight years after their foundation. 11 
The veterans who received laud. were unfitted to make 
good farmers ; and large numbers, on the first opportunity, 
gladly returned as volunteers to a soldier’s life. More- 
over, after 160 even these efforts ceased, and with the 
single exception of the colony of Auximum in Picenum 
(157) nothing was done to check the spread of the evil, 
until in 133 Tiberius Gracchus, on his election to the 
tribunate, set his hand to the work. 

The remedy proposed by Gracchus 12 amounted in effect 

1 Mommsen, i. bk. iii. cap. 12, bk. iv. cap. 2 ; Ihne, iv. 173 sq., 
v. 1-25 ; Nitzsch, Die Qracchen ; long, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Republic ; Beesly, The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. 

2 To Spain alone more than 150,000 men were sent between 196 
and 169 (Ihne, iii. 319) ; compare the reluctance of the people to 
declare war against Macedon in 200 B.c., and also the case of Spurius 
Ligustinus in 171 (Livy, xlii. 34). 

3 Mommsen, i. 837 sq. Ihne, v. 16, thinks that Mommsen has 

exaggerated the depressing effects of foreign competition, hut hardly 
makes out his case. 1 Beloch, Ital. Fund, 80 sq. 

* Livy, xliii. 14 ; Epit., xlviii., Iv. During the period the minimum 
qualification for sendee in the legion was reduced from 11,000 to 
4000 asses. * Livy, xxxii. 26, xxxiii. 36, xxxix. 29, 41. 

7 Sixteen Boman and four Latin colonies. See Marquardt, Stoats- 
verw., i. 8 E.g., Livy, xxxi. 4, 12, 39, xxxii. 1. 

9 Livy, xl. 38. 10 Livy, Epit., xlvi. 

11 Sipontum and Buxentum in 186 ; Livy, xxxix. 23. 

12 Pint. , T. G., 9-14 ; Appian, B. C., i. 9-18 ; Livy, Epit., lviii.; 
Die. L. Agr., ii. 31. Compare also Mommsen, R. G., ii. 68 sq.; 
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to the resumption by the state of as much of the Tiberius 
“ common land ” as was not held in occupation by author- Gracchus, 
ized persons and conformably to the provisions of the 
Licinian law. Unauthorized occupiers were to be evicted ; 
in other cases the occupation was reduced to a maximum 
size of 1000 acres; 13 the public pastures were reclaimed 
for agriculture. 14 And the land thus rescued for the com- 
munity from the monopoly of a few was to be distributed 
in allotments. 15 It was a scheme which could quote in its 
favour ancient precedent as well as urgent necessity. Of 
the causes which led to its ultimate failure something 
will be said later on ; for the present we must turn to the 
constitutional conflict which it provoked. The senate 
from the first identified itself with the interests of the 
wealthy occupiers, aud Tiberius found himself forced into 
a struggle with the senate, which had beeu no part of his 
original plan. He fell back on the legislative sovereignty 
of the assembly ; he resuscitated the half-forgotten powers 
of interference vested in the tribunate in order to paralyse 
the action of the senatorial magistrates, and finally lost 
his life in an attempt to make good one of the weak 
points in the tribune’s position by securing his own re-elec- 
tion for a second year. But the conflict did not end with 
his death. It was renewed on a wider scale, and with a 
more deliberate aim by his brother Gaius, who on his Gaius 
election to the tribunate (123) at once came forward as Gracclius. 
the avowed enemy of the senate. The latter suddenly 631. 
found its control of the administration threatened at a 
variety of points. On the invitation of the popular 
tribune the assembly proceeded to restrict the senate’s 
freedom of action in assigning the provinces. 10 It regu- 
lated the taxation of the province of Asia 17 and altered the 
conditions of military .service. 13 In home affairs it inflicted 
two serious blows on the senate’s authority by declaring 
the summary punishment of Boman citizens by the con- 
suls on the strength of a senatus consultum to be a viola- 
tion of the law of appeal, 10 and by taking out of the 
senate’s hands the control of the newly established court 
for the trial of cases of magisterial misgovernment in the 
provinces. 20 Tiberius had committed the mistake of rely- 
ing too exclusively on the support of one section only of 
the community ; his brother endeavoured to enlist on 
the popular side every available ally. The Latins and 
Italians had opposed an agrarian scheme which took from 
them land which they had come to regard as rightfully 
theirs, and gave them no share in the benefit of the allot- 
ments. 21 Gaius not only removed this latter grievance, 22 
but ardently supported and himself brought forward the 
first proposals made in Borne for their enfranchisement. 23 

Iline, v. 25; Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverw., i. 437 sq.; Lange, Rom. 

Alterth., iii. 8 sq. ; Nitzsch, Gracchen, 294; Dureau de la Malle, 
ficon. politique dcs Romains, ii. 280. 

13 Or possibly 750 ; it was in excess of the limit fixed by the 
Licinian law; App., B. C., i. 9. 

14 Compare the inscription of Popillius Lanas, consul 132, C. J. L., 
i. 551 ; Wordsworth, Fragments of Early Latin, p. 221. 

15 The allotments were to be inalienable, and were charged with 
payment of a quit-rent. App., B. C., i. 10 ; Plut., C. 6 ., 9. * Their 
size is not stated. It is doubtful if the thirty jugera held “agri 
colendi causa” (compare the lex agraria, 111 B.c.) refer to the Sempro- 
nian allotments. Sec C. J. L,, i. 200, and Mommsen’s notes. 

18 Lex Sempronia de provinciis consularibus; Cic. Pro Dome, 9; 

Dc Ptov. Cons., 2, 7 ; Sallust, Jug., 27. 

17 Lex de provincia Asia ; Cic. 1 err., 3, 6 ; Pronto Ad Vcr., ii. p. 

125. 18 Pint., C. G., 5 ; Diod., xxxtv. 25. 

18 Plut., C. G., 4 ; Cic. Pro Domo, 31 ; Pro Rob. Perd., 4. 

20 Qusestio de repetundis, est. 149 b.c. See Plut., C. G., 5 ; Livy, 

Epit., lx.; Tac., Ann., xii. 60; App., B. C., i. 21. For the 
kindred lex Acilia, see C. I. L., i. 198 ; Wordsworth, Fragm., 424. 

21 They had succeeded in 129 in suspending the operations of the 
agrarian commission. App., B. O., i. 18; Livy, Epit., lix. ; Cic. 

De Rep., iii. 41 ; <f. Lex Agraria, line 81 ; C. I. L., i, 200. 

-- Lange, if. A., iii. 82 ; Lex Agr., lines 3, 15, 21. 

23 TherogatioFulvia,125B.c.; Val. Max., ix. 5, 1 ; App.,B. C.,i. 21. 
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The indifference of the city populace, to whom the pro- 
spect of small holdings in a remote district of Italy was 
not a tempting one, was overcome by the establishment of 
regular monthly doles of corn at a low price. 1 Finally, the 
men of business — the publicans, merchants, and money- 
lenders — were conciliated by the privilege granted to them 
of collecting the tithes of the new province of Asia, and 
placed in direct rivalry with the senate by the substitution 
of men of their own class as judges in the “quaestio de 
repetundis/’ in place of senators. 2 The organizer of this 
concerted attack upon the position of the senate fell, like 
his brother, in a riot. 

Failure The agrarian reforms of the two Gracchi had little per- 
of the nianent effect. 3 Even in the lifetime of Gains the clause 
Syrian* brother’s law rendering the new holdings inalienable 
reform. "' as repealed, and the process of absorption recommenced. 1 
636. In 118 a stop was put to further allotment of occupied 
lands, 5 and finally, in 111, th8 whole position of the agra- 
rian question was altered by a law which converted all 
land still held in occupation into private land. 0 The old 
controversy as to the proper use of the lands of the com- 
munity was closed by this act of alienation. The contro- 
versy in future turns, not on the right of the poor citizens 
to the state lands, but on the expediency of purchasing 
other lands for distribution at the cost of the treasury. 7 

But, though the agrarian reform failed, the political 
conlhct it had provoked ended only with the dictatorship 
of Caesar, and the lines on which it was waged were in 
the main those laid down by Gaius Gracchus. The sover- 
eignty of the assembly continued to be the watchword of 
the popular party, and a free use of the tribunician 
powers of interference and of legislation remained the 
most effective means of giving effect to their aims. At 

ilhLST 16 T 661 *. ° f l ’ oth Tiberius and bad 
illustrated the weak po.nts of their position, -the un- 

thXd ST* “ d ? r S°S imposition of the assembly, 
o£ owed by the tribunes 0 and 
diZ^ r disunion iu their own body, and, lastly, the 
£f,rf f L P '“ S S6the - r the diver « ent intent 3 which 
Gam had for a moment united in hostility to the senate 

llkuib.. m j! ,n CarS af er the death of Gaius the populares once 
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14 13 im P° rtan t 00 marking a step in 
7 aS a question 1104 of domestic reform 
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wrung from the senate (112) by popular indignation had 642, 
been followed by the corruption of a consul 10 (III) and 643.* 
the crashing defeat of the proconsul Aibinus. 11 On tbe 
news of this crowning disgrace the storm burst, and on 
the proposal of the tribunes a commission of inquiry was 
appointed into the conduct of the war. 12 But the popular 
leaders did not stop here. Cmcilius Metellus, who as con- 
sul (109) had succeeded to the command in Kumidia, was 045. 
an able soldier but a rigid aristocrat; and they now 
resolved to improve their success by entrusting the com- 
mand instead to a genuine son of the people. Their 
choice fell on Gaius Marius (see Marius), an experienced 
officer and administrator, but a man of humble birth 
wholly illiterate, and one who, though no politician, was 
by temperament and training a hater of the polished and 
effeminate nobles who filled the senate. 13 Ho was triumph- 
antly elected, and, in spite of a decree of the senate 
continuing Metellus as proconsul, he was entrusted by a 
yote of the assembly with the charge of the war against 
Jugurtha. 11 

Jugurtha was vanquished; and Marius, who had been a 
second time elected consul in his absence, arrived at Homo 
in January 104, bringing the captive prince with him in 650. 
chains. 15 But further triumphs awaited the popular hero. 

The Cinibri and Teutones were at the gates of Italy ; they 
had four times defeated the senatorial generals' and 
Manus was called upon to save Rome from a second 
invasion of the barbarians. 10 After two years of suspense 
thevictory at Aqum Sextim (102), followed by that on the 652 
Raudme pkun (101), put an end to the danger by the 653 
annihilatmn of the invading hordes ; and Marius, now con- 
sul for the fifth time, returned to Rome in triumph. There 
tte popu br party welcomed him as a leader, and ns one 
bnn ?- t0 aid the bnperium of the consul 

hoi? ?? PreStlg6 a successful general. Once more, 
however they were destined to a brief success followed 
by disastrous defeat. Marius became for the sixth time 
consul; ' of tiie two popular leaders Glaucia became prmtor Sa tm 
and Saturmnus tribune. But neither Marius nor SsS' 
allies were statesmen of the stamp of the Gracchi - and !lmi 11)9 

tat T‘2? mt f i] f f option of Metellus took lhT“th ! 

Marius as consul was aJuSS, > « phc °’ and at Iast 
the state against his own partisan Senata to P rotecfc 
and Glaucia surrendered^ but wkile^he^t^T 8 
-regthjfats they were animnd^aniniurdered^by 

sSSSs? 1 s ia„t 

« ^ , P 3S m 39. 

13 Sallust. Jug,. 63 - pjtii. 40, 

positionotWs parents, see ikdviff ' " y^fas f ' ? 7 ?* Sif 101 * 05 to 1,10 
ls Sallust, Jug,, 73 , ® e v <w -> 170; Diod., xxxiv. 38. 
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The six consulships of Marius represented not merely a 
party victory but a protest against the system of divided 
and rapidly-changing commands, which was no-doubt the 
system favoured by the senate, but was also an integral 
element of the republican constitution, and in assailing it 
the populares weakened the republic even more than they 
irritated the senate. The transference of the political 
leadership to a consul who was nothing if not a soldier 
was at once a confession of the insufficiency of the purely 
civil authority of the tribunate and a dangerous encourage- 
ment of military interference in political controversies. The 
consequences were already foreshadowed by the special pro- 
visions made by Saturninus for Marius’s veterans, and in 
the active part taken by them in the passing of his laws, 
ary Indirectly too Marius, though no politician, played an 
ms important part in this new departure. His military 
reforms 1 at once democratized the army and attached it 
more closely to its leader for the time being. He swept 
away the last traces of civil distinctions of rank or wealth 
within the legion, admitted to its ranks all classes, and 
substituted voluntary enlistment under a popular general 
for the old-fashioned compulsory levy. The efficiency of 
the legion was increased at the cost of a complete severance 
of the ties which bound it to the civil community and to 
the civil authorities. 

The defeat of Saturninus was followed by several years of 
quiet ; nor was the next important crisis provoked direct^ 
by any efforts of the discredited popular party. It was 
due partly to the rivalry which had been growing more 
bitter each year since 122 between the senate and the 
commercial class, and secondly to the long impending 
question of the enfranchisement of the Italian allies. The 
publicani, negotiatores, and others, who constituted what 
was now becoming known as the equestrian order, had 
made unscrupulous use of their control of the courts and 
especially of the “ quaestio de repetundis ” against their 
natural rivals, the official class in the provinces. The 
threat of prosecution before a hostile jury was held over 
the head of every governor, legate, and qumstor who 
ventured to interfere with their operations in the pro- 
vinces. The average official preferred to connive at their 
exactions ; the bolder ones paid with fines and even exile 
for their courage. In 93 the necessity for a reform was 
proved beyond a doubt by the scandalous condemnation 
of P. Rutilius Rufus, 2 ostensibly on a charge of extortion, 
in realify as the reward of his efforts to check the extor- 
tions of the Roman equites in Asia. 

The need of reform was clear,, but it was not so easy to 
carry a reform which would certainly be opposed by the 
whole strength of the equestrian order, and which, as in- 
volving the repeal of a Sempronian law, would arouse the 
resentment of the popular party. The difficulties of the 
Italian question were more serious. That the Italian 
allies were discontented was notorious. After nearly two 
centuries of close alliance, of common dangers and victories, 
they now eagerly coveted as a boon that complete amal- 
gamation with Rome which they had at first resented as a 
dishonour. But, unfortunately, Rome had grown more 
selfishly exclusive in proportion as the value set upon 
Roman citizenship increased. The politic liberality with 
which the franchise had once been granted had disappeared. 
The allies fonnd their burdens increasing and their 
ancient privileges diminishing, while the resentment with 
which they viewed their exclusion from the fruits of the 
"conquests they had helped to make was aggravated by 

1 Sallust, Jug . , 86, “ ipse interen milites scribere, non more majoruru 
neqne ex classibus, sed nti cujusquo cupido erat, capita censos 
plerosque.” For details, cf. Mommsen, ii. 192; Madvig, Verf., ii. 
168, 493 ; Marquardt, Staatsv., ii. 417, 421. 

2 Livy, Epit., lxx. ; Veil. Pat., ii. 18; Cicero, Brut., 
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the growingly suspicions and domineering attitude of the 
Roman government. 3 During the last forty years feel- 
ings of hope and disappointment had rapidly succeeded 
each other; Marcus Fulvius, Gaius Gracchus, Saturninus, 
had all held out promises of relief — and nothing had yet 
been done. On each occasion they had crowded to Rome, 
full of eager expectation,' only to be harshly ejected from 
the city by the consul’s orders. 4 The justice of their 
claims could hardly be denied, the danger of continuing 
to ignore them was obvious — yet the difficulties in the 
way of granting them were formidable in the extreme. 

The temper of senate and people alike was still jealously 
exclusive, and from a higher than a merely selfish point of 
view there was much to be said against the revolution 
involved in so sudden and enormous an enlargement of 
the citizen body. 

Marcus Livius Drusus, who as tribune gallantly took up Marcus 
tho task of reform, is claimed by Cicero 5 as a member of Livius 
that party of the centre to which he belonged himself, 

Noble, wealthy, and popular, he seems to have hoped to be 
' able by the weight of his position and character to rescue 
the burning questions of the day from the grasp of extreme 
partisans and to settle them peacefully and equitably. 

But he, like Cicero after him, had to find to his cost that 
there was no room in the fierce strife of Roman politics 
for moderate counsels. His proposal to reform the law 
courts excited the equestrian order and their friends in 
the senate to fury. The agrarian and com laws which he 
coupled with it 6 alienated many more in the senate, and 
roused the old anti-popular party feeling ; finally, his known 
negotiations with the Italians were eagerly misrepresented 
to the jealous and excited people as evidence of complicity 
with a wide-spread conspiracy against Rome. His laws 
were carried, but the senate pronounced them null and 
void. 7 Drusus was denounced in the senate house as a 
traitor, and on his way home was struck down by the hand 
of an unknown assassin. 

The knights retained their monopoly of the courts, but The 
this and all other domestic controversies were silenced for Social 
the time by the news which followed hard upon the ^ 
murder of Drusus that the Italians were in open revolt 664-665. 
against Rome. His assassination was the signal for 
an outbreak which had been secretly prepared for some 
time before. Throughout the highlands of central and 
southern Italy the flower of the Italian peoples rose as 
one man. 8 Etruria and Umbria held aloof; the isolated 
Latin colonies stood firm ; but the Sabellian clans, north 
and south, the Latinized Marsi and Preligni, as well as the 
still Oscan-speaking Samnites and Lucanians, rushed to 
arms. No time was lost in proclaiming their plans for 
the future. A new Italian state was to be formed. The 
Pajlignian town of Corfinium was selected as its capital 
and re-christened with the proud name of Italica. All 
Italians were to be citizens of this new metropolis, and here 
were to be the place of assembly and the senate house. 

A senate of 500 members and a magistracy resembling 
that of Rome completed a constitution which adhered 
closely to the very political traditions which its authors 
had most reason to abjure. 

Now, as always in the face of serious danger, the action 

3 Mommsen, ii. 218 ; lime, iv. 151, v. 253 ; Marquardt, Stoats- 
veno., i. 57, 58. 

4 Lex Junia/Cic. De Off., iii. 11; lex Licinia Mucia, Cic. Pro 
Com., fr. 10 ; Ascon., p. 67. 

6 Cic. De Oral. , i. 25, and/Je Domo, 50 ; Appiau, 12. C., i. 35; Diod. 

Sic., xxxvii. 10; Ihne, v. 242. 

3 For the provisions of the "leges Li vine,” see App., B. C., i. 35 ; 

Livy, Epit., Jxxi. ' They included, according to Pliny, N. II., xxxiii. 

3, a proposal for the debasement of the coinage. 

7 Cic. Pro Domo, 16. 

8 For the Social War, see, besides Mommsen, Ihne, Lange ; also 
Kiene, D. Bomische Bundesgenossenbrieg, Leipsic, 1845. 
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o! Rome was prompt and resolute. Both consuls took 
the field; 1 with each were five legates, among them the 
veteran Marius and his destined rival L. Cornelius Sulla, 
and even freedmen were pressed into sendee with the 
regions. Bat the first year’s campaign opened disastrously. 
In central Italy the northern Sabellians, and in the sonth 
the Samnites, defeated the forces opposed to them. And 
though before the end of the year Marius and Sulla in 
the north, and the consul Cmsar himself in Campania, 
succeeded in inflicting severe blows on the enemy, and on 
the Mats! especially, it is not surprising that, with an 
empty treasury, with the insurgents’ strength still un- 
broken, and with rumours of disaffection in the loyal 
districts, opinion in Borne should have turned in the direc- 
tion of the more liberal policy which had been so often 
scornfully rejected and in favour of some compromise 
which should check the spread of the revolt, and possibly 
sow discord among their enemies. Towards tho close of 
the year 90 the consol Ciesar carried the "lex Julia,” 2 

. by which the Roman franchise was offered to all communi- 
ties which had not as yet revolted ; early in the next year 
(89) the Julian law was supplemented by the "lex Phutia 
Papiria,” introduced by two of the tribunes, which enacted 
that any citizen of an allied community then domiciled in 
Italy might obtain the franchise by giving in his name to 
a pnetor in Rome within sixty days. A third law (lex 
Calpurnia) apparently passed at the same time empowered 
Roman magistrates in the field to bestow the franchise 
there and then upon all who were willing to receive it 
This sudden opening of the closed gates of Roman citizcn- 
ship was completely successful, and its effects were at once 
visible in the diminished vigour of tie insurgents. By 
the end of 89 the Samnites and Lucanians were left alone 
m their obstinate hostility to Rome, and neither, thanks 
to Sulla s bnlhant campaign in Samnium, had for the 
moment any strength left for active aggression. 

The termination of the Social War brought with it no 
peace m Rome. The old quarrels were renewed with 
increased bitterness, and the newly enfranchised Italians 
themselves complained as bitterly of the restriction 2 which 
robbed them of their due share of political influence by 
aUmnng them to vote only in a specified number of tribes 
^ an “ 7* to"* 4 ™knt personal rivalries 
aggravated by the ^“Sn^dK^dS 
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than 2000 denarii should lose his seat, (5) that those 
exiled on suspicion of complicity with the Italian revolt 
should be recalled. Whatever may have been Sulpicius’s 
intentions, these proposals inevitably provoked a storm. 
The old voters bitterly resented the swamping of the 
existing constituency; tho senate rallied its forces to 
oppose the alteration in the franchise of tho freedmen and 
the proposed purging of its own ranks ; and, lastly, both 
the senate and Sulla himself, now one of the consuls, pro- 
pared to resist the transference of the Asiatic command to 
Marius. Both sides were ominously ready for violent 
measures. The consuls, in order to prevent legislation, 
proclaimed n public holiday. 7 Sulpicius replied bv arm- 
ing his followers and driving the consuls from the forum. 
The proclamation was withdrawn and the laws carried, 
but Sulpicius's triumph was short-lived. From Kola in 
Campania, where lay tho legions commanded by him in 
the Social War, Sulla advanced on Rome, and for the 
first time a Roman consul entered the city at the head of 
the legions of the republic. Resistance was hopeless. 
Marius and Sulpicius fled, 8 nnd Sulla, summoning the 
assembly of tho centuries, proposed the measures he con- 
sidered necessary for the public security, the most import- 
ant being a provision that the sanction of the senate 
should be necessary before nuy proposal was introduced to 
the assembly. 9 Then, after waiting in Rome long enough 
to hold tho consular elections, he left for Asia early in S7. 

Sulla had conquered, but Ins victory cost the republic 
dear. He had first taught political partisans to look for 
final success, not to a majority of votes in the forum or 
campus, but to the swords of the soldiery; and lie Lad 
shown tbat the legions, composed as they now were, could 
be trusted to regard nothing hut the commands of a 
favourite leader. The lesson was well learnt. Shortly 
after tos departure, Cinna as consul revived tjio proposals 
of Sulpicius ; 10 his colleague Octavius at the head of an 
armed force fell upon the new citizens who Lad collected in 
crowds to vote, and the forum was heaped high with the 

Jftf. 01 the Cintm bnt fled like Sulla to 

the legions. When the senate dcclnred him dowsed from 
his consulship, he replied by invoking the aid of the 
soldiers m Campania in hehnlf or the violated rights of 

SiSSlff? lnjurcd /‘ gnit - v of tbe consulship, and 
Uke Sulh, found them ready to follow where he led. The 

neighbouring Italian communities, who had lost limnv 
citizens m the recent massacre, sent their new champion 
men and money ;» while from Africa, whither lm E 

100D e \r, a M- SU a ’ S Cntry “ t0 Became Marius with 
1000 Kumidian horsemen. He landed in Ftnm'n 
^° ld vetemns flocked to his 
some 0000 men joined Cinna before tho gates of Rome 
S Lnf 6 Y hr a desperate defence but 
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runaway slaves, outlaws, brigands, and impoverish^ 
nstcd hsants. By the end of 73 be bad 70,000 men 
'i v .s command, bad twice defeated tbe Roman troop^ as 
was master of southern Italy. In 72 be adva^^^ 
Rome, but, though be again routed tbe lcg^-| n a jj ^ 
bimby the consuls in person, be abgn ^ut beyond this 
and established himself in tbe nov^ naa and llis fr ; en( j s 
Tliurii, already the natural-present dread of Sulla’s 
length in 71 the praetor 0 f 86, Valerius Flaccus, 
against him with no lesfjn^ was murdered by bis own 
Spartacus was defea* i n So Sulla, though disowned by 
itself the vaviou%i uc j ec l a peace with Mithradates, 6 In 
Sullan systeni/'affairs in Asia and crushing Flnccus’s suc- 
incessantlv,^ he crossed into Greece, and in the spring 
laws, anda a t Brundusium with 40,000 soldiers and a 
attack a ,<vj^ of emigre nobles. Cinna was dead, 7 
abroad.# §e Flaccus by bis mutinous soldiers ; bis most 
wapey opprn^ league Carbo was commanding as proconsul in 
consul, litfjf % Gaul ; and tbe resistance offered to Sulla’s 
‘ ertf jice was slight. At Capua Sulla routed tbe forces of 
j/ne consul, Norbanus j at Teanum the troops of tbe other 
f went over in a body to tbe side of tbe outlawed proconsul. 
After a winter spent in Campania be pressed forward to 
Rome, defeated tbe younger Marius (consul 82) near 
Prmneste, and entered tbe city without further opposition. 
In North Italy tlie success of bis lieutenants Metellus, C. 
Pompeius, and Marcus Crassus had been fully as decisive. 
Cisalpine Gaul, Umbria, and Etruria bad all been won for 
Sulla, and tbe two principal leaders on the other side, Carbo 
and Norbanus, had each fled, one to Rhodes, the other to 
Africa. Only one foe remained to be conquered. The 
Sainnites and Lucanians whom Cinna had. conciliated, and 
who saw in Sulla their bitterest foe, were for the last time 
in arms, and had already joined forces with the remains of 
tbe Marian army close to Rome. Tbe decisive battle was 
fought under tbe Avails of tbe city, and ended in the com- 
plete defeat of the Marians and Italians. 8 

For a period of nearly ten years Romo and Italy bad 
been distracted by civil war. Constitutional government, 
whether by senate or assembly, bad been in abeyance, 
while tbe opposing parties fought out their quarrels with 
tbe sword, under tbe leadership of generals at tbe bead of 
legions ready and willing to follow them against their 
fellow citizens and against tbe established authorities of 
tbe state. Tbe strife bad spread from the Roman forum 
to Italy, and from Italy to tbe provinces ; and for tlie first 
time tlie integrity of the empire was threatened by the 
conflicts of rival governors. 0 The tottering fabric of 
Italian prosperity had been rudely shaken by the ravages 
of war. Class hatreds and personal feuds distracted the 
community, while the enfranchisement of the Italians aa-us 
in itself a revolution which affected the very foundations 
of the republic. . Such ivas the situation ivith which 
Sulla was now called upon to deal. It was for him to 
heal the divisions which rent the state asunder, to set in 
working again the machinery of civil government, and 
above all so to modify it as to meet the altere d conditions, 

1 The consuls of 8G, S5, ’84 were all nominated Avitliont election. 
Livy, Epit, Ixxx., lxxxiii . ; App.,,i. 75. 

3 Brut. , 227. 

3 Tho nobles had fled to Sulla in largo numbers; Velleius, ii. 23. 

4 This work was accomplished apparently by tho censors of 86 ; 
but cf. Lange, iii. 133 ; Mommsen, ii. 315 ; Livy, Epit, Ixxxiv. 

s Livy/JEpifc, lxxxii. Appian, Mithr., 52; Plut., Sulla, 23. 

6 Livy, Spit., lxxxiii.; Veil., ii. 23 ; Pint., Suit., 22. 

7 In 84 ; App., B. C i. 78 ; Livy, Epit., lxxxiii. 

8 Livy, Epit, ixxxviii., “cum Samnitibns ante portnm Collinnm 

debcliavit ; ’’ Plut., Sulla, 29, and Crassus, “. *. ” * App., i. 

93, and Livy, loo. eit., 8000 captives were ■ , iii. 21, 

gives 4000. Fneneste surrendered, was razed to the ground, and its 
population put to the sword. 

” In Asia between Sulla and Fimbrin. In 82 Pompey crushed the 
Marian leader Carbo in Africa. In Spain Q. Sertorius maintained 
himself for ten years (S2-72). 
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I and to fortify it against the dangers which visibly 
threatened it in the future. The real 'charge against 
Sulla 10 is not that he failed to accomplish all this, for to do 
so was beyond the potvers even of a man so able, resolute, 
and self-confident as Sulla, armed though he was with 
absolute authority aud backed by overwhelming military 
strength and the prestige of unbroken success. He stands 
convicted rather of deliberately aggravating some and 
culpably ignoring others of the evils he should have tried 
to cure, and of contenting himself with a party triumph 
when he should have aimed at the regeneration and con- 
firmation of the Avhole state. His victory was instantly 
followed, not by any measures of conciliation, but by a scries 
of massacres, proscriptions, and confiscations, of AA’hich 
almost the least serious consequence aaus the immediate 
loss of life which they entailed. 11 From this time forward Effect 
the fear of proscription and confiscation recurred as 
possible consequence of every political crisis, and it was ™, S ^L 
AA-ith difficulty that Caesar himself dissipated the belief tions. 
that his victory AA’ould be folloAved by a Sullan reign of 
terror. The legacy of hatred and discontent' Avhich Sulla 
left behind him Avas a constant source of disquiet and 
danger. In the children of the proscribed, whom he 
excluded from holding office, and the dispossessed owners 
of the confiscated lands, every agitator found ready and 
willing allies. 12 The moneyed men of the equestrian order 
wero more than eA’cr hostile to the senatorial government, 
which they hoav identified with the man who cherished 
toAA'ards them a peculiar hatred, 18 and avIioso creatures had 
hunted them doAvn like dogs. The attachment Avhich the 
new Italian citizens might in time have learnt to feel for 
the old republican constitution Avas nipped in the bud by 
tho massacres at Prmneste and Norba, by tbe liarsh treat- 
ment of the ancient towns of Etruria, and by the ruthless 
desolation of Samnium and Lncania. 14 Quite as fatal were 
tho results to the economic prosperity of the peninsula. 

Sulla’s confiscations, following on the civil and social wars, 
opened the doors Avide for a long train of evils. The 
veterans AA’hom he planted on the lands ho had seized 15 did 
nothing for agriculture, and swelled the groAA’ing numbers 
of the turbulent and discontented. 18 The “Sullan men” 
became as great an object of fear and dislike as the 
“ Sullan reign." 17 Tho “ latifundia” increased with start- 
ling rapidity — A\ T hole territories passing into tlie hands of 
greedy partisans. 18 Wide tracts of land, confiscated hut 
never allotted, ran to Avaste. 19 In all but a fcAV districts 
of Italy tho free population finally and completely dis- 
appeared from the open country; and life and property 
were rendered insecure by the brigandage which now 
developed unchecked, and in which the herdsmen slaves 
played a prominent part. The outbreaks of Spartacus in 
73, and of Catiline ten years later, were significant com- 681 . 
mentaries on this part of Sulla’s Avork. 20 His constitutional Consti- 
legislation, while it included many useful administrative joh°nal 
reforms, is marked by as A'iolent a spirit of partisanshiji, 
and as apparently wilful a blindness to the future. Tho Sulla. 

10 Compare especially Mommsen’s brilliant chapter, which is, how- 
ever, too favourable (ii. 335-377), and also Lango (iii. 144 sq.), where 
most of the special literature on the Sullan legislation is given. 

11 App., i. 95 sq. ; Dio Cassius, fr. 109; Plut., Sulla, 31. The 

number of tho proscribed is given as 4700 (Valer. Max.), including, , 

according to Appian, 2600 members of the equestrian order. 

15 E.g., Catiline, in 63. Sail., Cat, 21, 37. For the “liberipro- 

scriptorum,” seo Velleius, ii. 28. 13 Cic. Pro Cluent, 151. 

14 Cjc,, Phil., v. 43, “tot ntunicipiorum maximne cnlamitates.” 

Cic. Pro Domo, 30 ; Cic. Ad Att., i. 19 ; Flores, iii. 21 ; Strabo, p. 

223 254. 

35 ' Livy, Epit, lxxxix.; App., B. C., i. 100 ; Cicero, Calil., ii. 20. 

16 Sail., Cat., 28. 17 Cie., Lac Apr., ii. 26. 

18 Cic., Lex Apr., ii. 26, 28, iii. 2, — the territories of Pramesrp and 
of the Ilirpini. 39 Cic., Lex Apr., ii. 27, iii. b. 

*• See especially Cicero’s oration Pro Tvllio. For the “postered” 
of Apulia, Sail., Cat, 28. 
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re-establishment on a legal basis of the ascendency which 
custom had so long accorded to the senate was his main 
object. With this purpose he had already, when consul 
in 8S, made the “ senates auctoritas” legally necessary 
for proposals to the assembly. He now as dictator 1 
followed this up by crippling the power of the magistracy, 
which had been the most effective weapon in the hands of 
the senate’s opponents. The legislative freedom of the 
tribunes was already hampered by the necessity of obtain- 
ing the senate’s sanction ; in addition, Sulla restricted their 
wide powers of interference (intercessio) to their original 
purpose of protecting individual plebeians,* and discredited 
the office by prohibiting a tribune from holding any sub- 
sequent office iu the state. 3 The control of the courts 
(quaes tiones perpetnae) was taken from the equestrian order 
and restored to the senate. 4 To prevent the people from 
suddenly installing and beeping in high office a second 
Marius, he re-enacted the old law against re-election, 5 and 
made legally binding the custom which required a man 
to mount up gradually to the consulship through the 
lower offices. 6 . His increase of the number of prmtore 
from six to eight/ and of quaestors to twenty, 8 though 
required by administrative necessities, tended, by enlarging 
the numbers and further dividing the authority of the 
magistrates, to render them still more dependent upon the 
ceutad direction of the senate. Lastly, he replaced the 
pontifical and augural, colleges in the hands of the sena- 
torial nobles by enacting that vacancies in them should, 
as before the IraDomitia (104), be filled up by captation. 6 
This policy of deliberately altering the constitution, so as 
to make it pronounce in favour of his own parto, was 

that £ ° g ? Te I obj 'f fions - 14 tos not to be expected 

that the new legal safeguards wonJd protect the senate 
anymore efficiently than the establish^ custom and fra- 
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the Eoman criminal law. 34 ‘ \ 

The Sullan system stood for nine years, and was then i 
overthrown— -ns it had been established—by a successful 1 ‘: 
sddier. It was the fortune of Cn. Pompeius, a favourite ' 
officer of Sulla, first of all to violate in his own person the 1\ 
fundamental prmctples of the constitution re-established fit) 
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of runaway slaves, outlaws, brigands, and impoverished 
peasants. By the end of 73 he had 70,000 men under 
his command, had twice defeated the Roman troops, and 
82. was master of southern Italy. In 72 he advanced on 
Rome, but, though he again routed the legions led against 
him by the consuls in person, he abandoned his scheme 
and established himself in the now desolate country near 
Thurii, already the natural home of brigandage. At 
33. length in 71 the praetor Crassus, who had been sent 
against him with no less than six legions, ended the war. 
Spartacus was defeated and slain in Apulia. In Rome 
itself the various classes and parties hostile to the 
6. Sullau system had, ever since Sulla’s death in 78, been 
incessantly agitating for the repeal of his most obnoxious 
- laws, and needed only a leader in order successfully to 
attack a government discredited by failure at home and 
abroad. . With the return of Pompey from Spain their 
unpey opportunity came. Pompey, who understood politics as 
consul, little as Marius, was anxious to obtain — what the senate 
' was more than likely to refuse to give him, and what he 
v was not legally entitled to— a triumph, the consulship for 
4. the next year (70), and as the natural consequence of this 
an important command in the East. The opposition 
wanted his name and support, and a bargain was soon 
struck. Pompey and with him Marcus Crassus, the con- 
queror of Spartacus, were elected consuls, almost in the 
presence of their troops, which lay encamped outside the 
gates in readiness to assist at the triumph and ovation 
granted to their respective leaders. Pompey lost no time 
in performing his part of the agreement. The tribunes 
regained their prerogatives. 1 The “perpetual courts” 
were taken out of the hands of the senatorial judices, who 
had outdone the equestrian order in scandalous corrup- 
tion, 2 and finally the censors, the first since 86 B.C., purged 
the senate of the more worthless and disreputable of Sulla’s 
partisans. 3 The victory was complete ; but for the future 
its chief significance lay in the clearness with which it 
showed that the final decision in matters political lay with 
neither of the two great parties in Rome, but with the 
holder of the military authority. The recognition of this 
fact was fatal to the dignity of politics in the city. In 
proportion as the mass of the Roman community in Italy, 
and able aspirants to power, like Caesar, became conscious 
of the unreality of the old constitutional controversies, 
they became indifferent to the questions which agitated 
the forum and the curia and contemptuously ready to 
alter or disregard the constitution itself, when it stood in 
the way of interests nearer to their hearts. Of this grow- 
ing indifference to the traditional politics of the republic, 
against which Cicero struggled in vain, Pompey is an 
excellent example. He was absolutely without interest in 
them, except in so far as they led up to important militaiy 
commands, and, though he was ’ never revolutionary in | 
intention, his own career, in its quiet defiance of all the 
established rules of the constitution, did almost more than 
the direct attacks of others to render the republic impos- 
sible. 

man When his consulship ended, Pompey impatiently awaited 
at the hands of the politicians he had befriended the 
lian further gift of a foreign co mmand. He declined an ordinary 

1 The exact provisions of Pompey’s law are nowhere given ; Livy, 
Epit., xcvii., “trihuniciam potestatem rcstituemnt.” Cf. Velleius, 
ii. 30. A “lex Aurelia,” in 75, had already repealed the law dis- 
qualifying a tribune for further office ; Cic., Corn,, fr. 78. 

0 This was the work of L. Aurelius Cotta, prretor in this year. 
The “judices” were to he taken in equal proportions from senators, 
cquites, and “ tribuni aerarii. ” For the latter and for the law generally, 
see Madvig, Per/., L 182, ii. 222; Lange, R. Alt., iii. 193. Com- 
pare also Cicero's language, In Verr., i. 1, 15. The prosecution of 
Vcrros shortly preceded the lex Aurelia. 

3 Livy, Epit., xcviii. Sixty-four senators were expelled. Cf. 
Plut., Pomp., 22 ; Cic. In Verr., i. 1, 16. 


province, and from the end of 70 to 67 he remained at 684-7. 
Rome in a somewhat affectedly dignified seclusion. 4 But 
in 67 and 66 the laws of Gabinius and Manilius gave him 687, 68 
all and more than all that he expected.. The ravages of 
' the pirates, encouraged in the first instance by the inactivity 
which had marked Roman policy in the East after 167, 
and by the absence of any effective Roman navy in the 
Mediterranean, had now risen to an intolerable height, and 
the spasmodic efforts made since 81 had done little to 
check them. The trade of the Mediterranean was para- 
lysed, and even the coasts of Italy were not safe from their 
raids. 3 Aulus Gabinius, a tribune, and a follower of 
Pompey, now proposed to the people to entrust Pompey 
with the sole command against the pirates. 8 His com- 
mand was to last for three years. He was to have supreme 
authority over all Roman magistrates in the provinces 
throughout the Mediterranean and over the coasts for 50 
miles inland. Fifteen legati, all of praetorian rank, were 
assigned to him, with two hundred ships, and as many 
troops as he thought desirable. These powers were still 
further enlarged in the next year by the Manilian law, 
which transferred -from Lncullus and Glabrio to Pompey 
the conduct of the Mithradatic war in Asia, and with it the 
entire control of Roman policy and interests in the East. 7 
The unrepublican character of the position thus granted to 
Pompey, and the dangers of the precedent established, 

■were clearly enough pointed out by such moderate men as 
Q. Lntatius Catulus, the “ father of the senate,” and by 
the orator Hortensius — but in vain. Both laws were ex- 
ported, not only by the tribunes and the populace, but 
by the whole influence of the “ publicani ” and “ nego- 
tiatores,” whose interests in the East were at stake. 

Pompey left Rome in 67, and did not return to Italy Caesar, 
till towards the end of 62. The interval was marked in 687, 692, 
Rome by the rise to political importance of Cajsar and 
Cicero, and by Catiline’s attempt at revolution. When in 70 684. 
the removal of the restrictions placed upon the tribunate 
restored to the popular party their old weapons of attack, 

Caesar was already a marked man. In addition to his 
patrician birth, and his reputation for daring and ability, 
he possessed, as the nephew of Marius and the son-in-law 
of Cinna, a strong hereditary claim to the leadership of the 
popular and Marian party. He had already taken part 
in the agitation for the restoration of the tribunate ; he 
had supported the Manilian law; and, when Pompey’s 
withdrawal left the field clear for other competitors, he 
stepped at once into the front rank on the popular side. 8 
He took upon himself, as their nearest representative, the 
task of clearing the memory and avenging the wrongs of 
the great popular leaders, Marius, Cinna, and Saturninus. 

He publicly reminded the people of Marius’s services, 
and set up again upon the Capitol the trophies of the 
Cimbric War. He endeavoured to bring to justice, not 
only the ringleaders in Sulla’s bloody work of proscription, 
but even the murderers of Saturninus, and vehemently 
pleaded the cause of the children of the proscribed. While 
thus carrying on in genuine Roman fashion the feud of 
his family, he attracted the sympathies of the Italians by 
his efforts to procure the Roman franchise for the Latin 
communities beyond the Po, and won the affections of 
the populace in Rome and its immediate neighbourhood 
by the splendour of the games which he gave as curule 
ffidile (65), and by his lavish expenditure upon the improve- 689. 

4 Velleius, ii. 31 ; Pint., Pomp., 23. 

3 See tlio brilliant sketch by Mommsen, it G., in. 39 sq. 

8 Pint., Pomp., 25 ; Dio, xxxvi. 6 ; Livy, Epit., c. 

7 Cic. Pro Lege Manilla ; Dio, xxxvi. 25 ; Plut., Pomp., 30. 

8 Prof. Beesly, in liis essay on Catiline, has vainly endeavoured to 
show that Catiline anil not Crcsarwas the popular leader from 67 to 68. 

That this is the inference intentionally conveyed by Sallust, in order 
to screen Csesar, is true, but the inference is a false one. 
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meat of the Appian Way. But it is characteristic of Caesar 
and of his time that these measures were with him only 
means to the further end of creating for himself a position 
such as that which Pompey had already won; and this 
ulterior aim he pursued with a skill, and with an audacious 
indifference to constitutional forms and usages, unsur- 
passed even by Sulla. His coalition with Crassus, soon 
after Pompey’s departure, secured him an ally whose 
colossal wealth and wide financial connexions were of 
inestimable value, and whose vanity and inferiority of 
intellect rendered him a willing tool. The story of his 
attempted coup <fvtat in January 65 is probably false, 1 
bat it is evident that by the beginning of 63 he was bent 
on reaping the reward of his exertions by obtaining from 
the people an extraordinary command abroad, which 
should secure his position before Pompey’s return; and 
the agrarian law proposed early that vear by the tribune 
Bullus had for its real object the creation, in favour of 
Caesar and Crassus, of a commission with powers sO wide 
as to place its members almost on a level with Pompey 
himself. 3 It was at this moment, when all seemed going 
well, that Caesar’s hopes were dashed to the ground by 
Catiline s desperate outbreak, which not only discredited 
every one connected with the popular party, but directed 
the suspicious of the well-to-do classes against Caisar him- 
self, as a possible accomplice in Catiline’s revolutionary 
schemes.® 

The same ware of indignation and suspicion which for 
the moment checked Caesar’s rise carried Marcus Tullius 
Cicero to the height of his fortunes. Cicero, as a poli- 
tician has been equally misjudged by friends and foes, 
mat ne was dp.fioifmf. in 


with the cosmopolitan luxury of the capital. 9 By birth 
too, he belonged to the equestrian order, the foremast re- 
presentatives of which were indeed still the publicum and 
negotiatores, but which since the enfranchisement of Italy 
included also the substantial burgesses of tho Italian 
towns and the smaller “ squires ” of the country districts. 
With them, too, Cicero was at one in their dread of demo- 
cratic excesses and their social and political jealousy of 
the “ noliles.’’ 10 Lastly, as a lawyer and a scholar, lie was 
passionately attached to the ancient constitution. Iljs 
political ideal was the natural outcome of these circum- 
stances of his position. Ho advocated the maintenance of 
the old constitution, but not as it was understood by the 
extreme politicians of the right and left The senate was 
to be the supremo directing council, 11 but the senate of 
Cicero’s dreams was not an oligarchic assemblage of nobles, 
but a body freely open to nil citizens, and representing 
the worth of tho community. 12 The magistrate.^ while 
deferring to the senate's authority, were to be at once 
vigorous and public-spirited ; and thtitsMunYhy \\vA5 which 
elected the magistrates and passed the laws was to com-ist, 
not of the “mob of tho forum,” but of the true Jloman 
people throughout Italy. 1 ® For the realization of this ideal 
ho looked, above all things, to tho establishment of cordial 
relations between the senate nnd nobles in Home and the 
great middle class of Italy represented by the equestrian 
order, between the capital and the country towns and dis- 
^ ic . t . s - ' vas ri ,e "concordia ordinum,” the “consensus 
Itahac, for winch h c laboured » He failed because his 
meal was impracticable. The inveterate selfiriincss and 
exclusiveness of the nobles, the indifference of the Italians 
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once. But he was neither a brilliant and unscrupulous 
adventurer nor an aimless trimmer, nor yet a devoted 
champion merely of senatorial ascendency. 1 He was a 
representative man, with a numerous following, and a 
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toman politicians, above all the incoinpetcncy of the old 
machinery even if reformed ns he would have had it 
reformed, to govern the empire and control the proconsuls 
and the army, were insuperable obstacles in his way. 

Ciceros election to the consulship for 63 over the heads Tim 

tL^ZttnZ'nr’ Ant -°"* m and Catiline, was mainly run'. 
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endeavoured to organize. Bankrupt nobles like himself, 
Sudan veterans and the starving peasants whom they had 
dispossessed of their holdings, outlaws of every descrip- 
tion, the slave population of Borne, and the wilder 
herdsmen-slaves of the Apulian pastures, were all enlisted 
under his banner, and attempts were even made to excite 
disaffection among the newly-conquered people of south- 
ern Gaul and the warlike tribes who still cherished the 
memory of Sertorius in Spain. In Etruria, the seat and 
centre of agrarian distress and discontent, a rising actually 
took place headed by a Sullan centurion, but the spread of 
the revolt was checked by Cicero’s vigorous measures. 
Catiline fled from Borne, and died fighting with desperate 
courage at the head of his motley force of old soldiers, 
peasants, and slaves. His accomplices in Homo were 
arrested, and, after an unavailing protest from Cmsar, 
the senate authorized the consuls summarily to put them 
to death. 

The Catilinnrian outbreak had been a blow to Cmsar, 
whoso schemes it interrupted, but to Cicero it brought, I 
not only popularity and honour, but, as he believed, the 
realization of his political ideal. The senate and the 
equestrian order, the nobles of Borne and the middle 
class in the country, had made common cause in the face 
of n common danger; and the danger had been averted 
by the vigorous action of a consul sprung from the people, 
under the guidance of a united senate, and backed by 
the mass of good citizens. 

mi of But Pompey was now on his way home, 1 and again 
W as in 70 the political future seemed to depend on the 
attitude which the successful general would assume; 
Pompey himself looked simply to the attainment by the 
help of one political paity or another of his immediate 
aims, which at present were the ratification of his 
arrangements in Asia and a grant of land for liis troops. 
It was the impracticable jealousy of his personal rivals in 
the senate, aided by the versatility of Cmsar, who pre- 
sented himself not as his rival but as his ally, which drove 
i- Pompey once more, in spite of Cicero’s efforts, into the 

of camp of what was still nominally the popular party. In 
*’ CJ * 60, on Caesar's return from his proprietorship in Spain, 

’ the coalition was formed which is known by the somo- 
nis, what misleading title of the first triumvirate. 2 Pompey 
GG 4. was ostensibly the head of this new alliance, and in return 
for the satisfaction of his own demands lie undertook to 
support Caesar’s candidature for the consulship. The 
wealth and influence of Crassus were enlisted in the same 
cause, but what he was to receive in exchange is not 
clear. Cicero was under no illusions as to the significance 
of this coalition. It scattered to the winds his dreams 
of a stable and conservative republic. Pompey, ivhoin he 
had hoped to enlist as the champion of constitutional 
government, had been driven into the arms of Cmsar. 
The union between the senate and the equestrian order 
had been dissolved, and the support of the publicani lost 
by an untimely quarrel over the price to bo paid for 
collecting the taxes of Asia, and, to crown all, both Lis 
own personal safety and the authority of the senate wero 
threatened by tbe openly avowed intentions of Catiline’s 
friends to bring the consul of 63 to account ior his 
unconstitutional execution of Catiline’s accomplices. His 
fears wero fully justified by the results. The year 59 saw 
the republic powerless in the hands of three citizens. 
Cmsar as consul procured the ratification of Pompcy’s 
acts in Asia, conciliated tho publicani by granting them 

1 For tlio history of the next eighteen years, the most important 
ancient authority is Cicero in his letters and speeches. 

2 Misleading, bccauso the coalition was unofficial. The "trium- 

virs” of 43 were actual magistrates, 41 mviri roipublicae constituemlao 

Causa.” 
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S the relief refused by the senate, and carried an agrarian 
law of the new type, which provided for the purchase of 
lands for allotment at the cost of the treasury, and for 
the assignment of the rich “ager Campanus.” 3 But 
Cmsar aimed at more than the carrying of an agrarian 
law in the teeth of the senate or any party victory in the 
forum. An important military command was essential Osar's 
to him, and he judged correctly enough that in the West command 
there was work to be done which might enable him to in Grral * 
win a position such as Pompey had achieved in the East. 

An obedient tribune was found, and by the lex Vatinia 
ho was given for live years the command of Cisalpine 
Gaul and Hlyricum, to which was added by a decree of 
the senate Transalpine Gaul also. 4 It was a command 
which not only opened to him a great military career, 
but enabled him, as the master of the valley of the Po, to 
keep an effective watch on the course of affairs in Italy. 

Early the next year the attack upon himself which Banish- 
Cicero had foreseen was made. P. Clodius as tribune llient an d 
brought forward a law enacting that any one who had put a ^ 0 ° f 
Roman citizen to death without trial by the people should 53 - 57 = 
be interdicted from fire and water. Cicero finding him- 696-7. 
self deserted even by Pompey left Borne in a panic, and 
by a second Clodian law lie was declared to be outlawed. 5 
With Cmsar away in his province, and Cicero banished, 

Clodius was for the time master in Borne. But, absolute 
as he was in the streets, and recklessly as he parodied the 
policy of the Gracchi by violent attacks on the senate, 
liis tribunate merely illustrated the anarchy which now 
inevitably followed tbe withdrawal of a strong controlling 
hand. A reaction speedily followed. Pompey, bewildered 
and alarmed by Clodius’s violence, at last bestirred himself. 

Cicero’s recall was decreed by the senate, and early in 
August 57 in the comitia ccnturiata, to which his Italian 
supporters flocked in crowds, a law was passed revoking 
the sentence of outlawry passed upon him. 

Intoxicated by tlm acclamations which greeted him, Renewa. 
and encouraged by Pompey’s support, and by the salutary of the 
effects of Clodius’s excesses, Cicero’s hopes rose high, 
and a return to tbe days of 63 seemed not impos- 
sible. 6 With iudefatigable energy he strove to reconstruct 
a solid constitutional party, but only to fail once more. 

Pompey was irritated by the hostility of a powerful party 
in the senate, who thwarted his desires for a fresh com- 
mand and even encouraged Clodius in insulting the 
conqueror of tho East. Cmsar became alarmed at tbe 
reports which reached him that the repeal of his agrarian 
law was threatened and that the feeling against the coali- 
tion was growing in strength ; above all he was anxious 
for a renewal of his five years’ command. He acted at 
once, and in the celebrated conference at Luca (56) the 693- 
alliance of the three self-constituted rulers of Borne was 
renewed. Cicero succumbed to the inevitable and with- 
drew in despair from public life. Pompey and Crassus 
became consuls for 55. Cmsar’s command was renewed 699. 
for another five years, and to each of his two allies import- 
ant provinces wero assigned for a similar period — Pompey 

3 For tlio lex Julia Agraria and tlio lex Campana, 800 Dio Cass., 
xxxviii. 1 ; App., Ji. 0., ii. 10; Suet., Cmsar, 20; Cic. Ad Ail., 
ii. 16, 18. 

4 Suet., Cmsar, 22 ; Dio’ Cass., xxxviii. 8 ; App., Ji. C., ii. 13 ; 

Piut., Cms., 14. 

c Doth laws wore carried in the “comitia tributa.” The first 
merely reaffirmed tlio right of appeal, os the law of Gaius Gracchus 
had done. Tlio second declared Cicero to ho already by his own act 
in leaving Rome "interdicted from firo and water,” — a procedure for 
which precedents could be quoted. Clodius was within the letter of 
tho law. 

c Cicoro’s speech Pro Sestio gives expression to 'theso feelings ; it 
contains a passionate appeal to all good citizens to rally round the old 
constitution. The acquittal of Sestius confirmed his hopes. See A.d 
Q. J-V., ii. 4 
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receiving the two Spains and Africa, and Crassus Syria. 1 
The coalition now divided between them the control of 
the empire. For the future the question was, how long the 
coalition itself would last. Its duration proved to. be 
Death of short. In 53 Crassus was defeated and slain by tho 
Crosses, Parthians at Carrh®, and in Some the course of events 
53=/ oi. s i ow iy f orcec i Pompey into an attitude of hostility to 
700. tear. The year 54 brought with it a renewal of the 
riotous anarchy which had disgraced Borne in 58-57. 
Conscious of its own helplessness, the senate, with the 
eager assent of all respectable citizens, dissuaded Pompey 
from leaving Italy. Sis provinces were left to his legates, 
and he himself remained at home to maintain order by 
the weight of his influence. It was a confession that the 
republic could not stand alone. Bat Pompey’s mere 
presence prored insufficient. The anarchy and confusion 
grew worse, and even strict constitutionalists like Cicero 
talked of the necessity of investing Pompey with some 
extraordinary powers for the preservation of order. 5 At 
fast in 52 he was elected sole consul, and not only so, but 
F02. fa's provincial command was prolonged for five years 
more, and fresh troops were assigned him. 3 The rule of 
‘saviour of society” thus thrust upon Pompey was one 
which flattered his vanity, but it entailed consequences 
which it is probable he did not foresee, for it brought 
him into close alliance with the senate, and in the senate 
there was a powerful party who were resolved to force him 
into heading the attack they could not successfully make 
without him upon tear. It was known that the latter, 
whose command expired in March 49, hat wild in the 
ordinary course of things would not have been replaced 
by his successor until January 48, was anxious to be 
Proposed ^ f ° r h ' S secoud consulship in the autumn 

roXf ln Commg “ l T 0a t0 Hi s opponents 

beat ° n bri W fas command 
to an end at the legal time, and so obliging him to dis- 
band his troops and stand for the consulship os a private 

■03 ?od P t OT ; d f fa® command, on preventing his 
'° 3 ' W - “ D .S f o; the consulship. Through 51 and 50 the 
discussions in the senate and the negotiations with tear 
continued, but with no result. On 1st January 49 tern- 
made a last offer of compromise^ The senate rpnlieri l, 

Stribu Ilim °h Pain ° f °° aua J t0 disband 

iJSSL SfiSS 

nobles, abandoned^ Italy as unteTnW X ? lcmg train o£ 
Greece, 5 At the end 0 3 f Ma^f P ^ “ d CTOSSed into 
the master of Italy The R t n entered Rome as 

£p =f d l? m " V 9 ~’ Ad Alv.lX 81> For Cicero ' 3 views, src 
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of rest allowed him during these 6tormy years, and with 
the place which his dictatorship holds in the history of 
Homo. 

The task which tear had to perform was no easy one. y> ictat 
It came upon him suddenly; for there is no sufficient ship of" 
reason to believe that tear had long premeditated Ckw, 
revolution, ot that lie had previously aspired to anythin" 2 s " 44 “ 
inore than such a position as that which Pompey had i08 ~ 730, 
already won, a position unrepublican indeed, but accepted 
by republicans as inevitable. 7 "War was forced upon him 
os tbc alternative to political suicide, but success iu war 
brought the responsibilities of nearly absolute jiowcr, nnd 
tear’s genius must bo held to have shown itself in the 
masterly fashion in which he grasped the situation, rather 
than in the supposed sagacity with which he is said to 
have foreseen and prepared for it. In so far ns he failed, 
his failure was mainly due to the fact that his tenure of 
power was too short for the work which he was required 
to perform. From the very first moment when I’ompey’.s 
ignominious retreat left him master of Italy, he made it 
clear that ho was neither a second Sulla nor even the 
reckless anarchist which many believed him to he. 8 Tho 
Roman and Italian public were first startled by the 
masterly rapidity and energy of his movements, and thou 
agreeably surprised by bis lenity and moderation. No 
proscriptions or confiscations followed lus victories, nnd all 
nis acts evinced an unmistakable desire to effect a sober 

lZ m T^ lD £et 1 tIC r‘! C . n - °, f tll ° l»wi« S questions 0 { t U c 
hour, of this, and of his almost superhuman energy, the 

of m « as , U .u S Ilu c ? r ? cd outor l'hinned is sufficient 
cjfadrcn of the proscribed " wore at length 
restored to their rights , 3 and with them many of the 

tftra o 1° M f ° Und Sbc!tcr in Cx ** T ' s «W|> during 
the t«o or three years immediately preceding the war; 

Sf/fi •' t rCnlC TT am0nS hk WlTWlew soon realized 
that their hopes of “novae tabulae” and -rants of land 
were illusory In allotting lands to his veSns C^ 
carefully avoided any disturbance of existing ownm and 
occupy ,« and the mode in which he Zi S t o 

j palace of Rome, nnd now that be was master he «till 
onlf i 3S i D ° 1 ? dl5cnminftt0 batterer of tlio mob^ Tho 

° f tbc mot4t 4 ^ 

half; 14 finally, the position of fW™? "?■ reduccd b y onc 
by the abolition o/tho twmlor oW *1* of JusllCD was «»' 8cd 
Nor did Cmsar shriX X r5* Mt at ? on « thejmliccs. 15 

liad failed before him to mitieate " rllicb so ,,mTi y 

rfaniug the ovi, f 

— 1 J lta h ‘“0 concentration of a 


4 For the rights of the qaestioXrfT ! r ,t K> i,‘ A °‘’ il 24 * * 
Csesur and the senate, see °tved in the Controversy hetivppn 

*>ssaj^ssi=a^ , 8 Sw s 

“ *' ic 5« sssait 

See arts. Csssn, dceito, and Pouiey 
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his bnlliaut clvajitev oa Csesar Ut r i t " 3 , Pi'hrrssed by Mommsen in 

ba m on thTgoXri’ii ; Tio web ttw! 

early intentions, ® ® K ‘ al l Cl i by Suetonius ns to C.vs.ir’s 

n Crsr ’ - rcc f lirs P™‘bwd l»y 

* »SF« Ml ’ vii - U ' wT anmce ln 

” Cbi., 51 ; Sueton 3? , 48 ! W», 36. 

» f "ii qa <M Possossorui " wUiicWu^» 5n r?V' lsros i- scd nt>n M,, ■ 
For the ‘^exJuUndoj^Sj". //■ 15. M. 

C 1 ., m. 1 ■ xtio, xli. 37 • V o ’ SM Sueton., 42 ; Cmsar, 

siL T i ,c X 

jj Sneton 

S ««fan., 40 ; Dio, stiff. 25, Su ° t0D ‘' 41 ! sliii. 21. 
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pauper population in the towns, and the denudation and 
desolation of the country districts. His strong hand carried 
out the scheme so often proposed by the popular leaders 
since the days of Gaius Gracchus, the colonization of 
Carthage and Corinth. Allotments of land on a large 
scale were made in Italy ; decaying towns wero reinforced 
by fresh drafts of settlers j on the largo estates and cattle 
farms the owners were required to find employment for a 
certain amount of free labour ; and a slight and temporary 
stimulus was given to Italian industry by the roimposi- 
tion of harbour dues upon foreign goods. 1 To these 
measures must be added his schemes for the draining of 
the Fucine Lake and the Pomptino Marshes, fora now road 
across the Apennines, and for turning the course of the 
Tiber. 2 It is true that these vigorous efforts to revive 
the agrarian prosperity of Italy were made along the old 
lines laid down eighty j’cars before by the Gracchi, and 
that their final success was no greater thnu that of preced- 
ing efforts in the same direction, but they are a proof of 
the spirit in which Cmsar understood the responsibilities 
of absolute power, and their failure was duo to causes 
which no legislation could remove. The reform of the 
calendar, which lias been described elsewhere, 3 completes 
a record of administrative reform which entitles Cmsar to 
the praise of having governed well, whatever limy be 
thought of the validity of his title to govern at all. Put 
how did Csesar deal with what was after all the greatest 
problem which he was called upon to solve, the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory government for the empire? One 
point indeed was already settled — the necessity, if the 
empire was to hold together at all, of placing the army, 
the provinces, and the control of the foreign policy in 
more vigorous hands tlmn thoso of a number of changing 
magistrates independent of each other, and only very 
imperfectly controlled by the senntc at homo. Some 
centralization of the executive authority was indispensable, 
and this part of his work Oaisar thoroughly performed. 
From the moment when lie seized the moneys in the 
treasury on his first entry into Pome 4 down to the day of 
his death he recognized no other authority but his 
throughout tlic empire. Ho alone directed the policy of 
Pome in foreign affairs; the legions were led, and tlic 
provinces governed, not by independent magistrates, but 
by his “legates;" 5 * and the title “imperalor” which he 
adopted was intended to express the absolute and unlimited 
nature of the " imperium ” ho claimed, as distinct from 
the limited spheres of authority possessed by republican 
magistrates. 8 * In so centralizing the executive authority 
over the empire at large, Csesar was but developing the 
policy implied in the Gabinian and Manilian laws, and 
the precedent lie established was closely followed by his 
successors. It was otherwise with the more difficult 
question of the form under which this now executive 
authority should be exercised and tho relation it should 
hold to the republican constitution. We must be content 
to remain in ignorance of the precise shape which Ca'sar 
intended ultimately to give to tho now system. The 
theory that ho contemplated a revival of tho old Roman 
kingship 7 is supported by little more than tho popular 
gossip of the day, and the form under which he actually 

1 Sucton., 42, 43. 

5 Plut., Crns., 58 j Suet., 44 ; Bio, xliii, 51. 

3 See CAtxmut, vol. iv. pp. 600-7 ; Mommsen, Jl. 0., iii. 550 ; 
anil Fischer, JlOm. ZcUtofcln, 292 sq. 

* Pint., 35. 8 Bio, xliii. 47. 

0 Suet., 40 ; Bio, xliii. 44. For this use of tho title “ iroporalor," 

sec Mommsen, Jl. 0'., iii. 400, end note. 

7 See Mommsen, iii, 467, and Ranke, T Ycllgrsehiehle, ii. 319 tq. 

According to A pplnn, ii, 110, and Plutarch, Cics., 04, tho titlo “rex” 

tras only to be used nbroad in the East, as likely to strengthen 

Ctosar’g position against tlic Pnrthinns. 


wielded his authority can hardly have been regarded by so 
sagacious a statesman as more than a provisional arrange- 
ment. This form was that of the dictatorship ; and in 
favour of the choice it might have been urged that the 
dictatorship was the office naturally marked out by 
republican tradition as the one best suited to carry the 
state safely through a serious crisis, that the powers it 
conveyed wore wide, that it was as dictator that Sulla had 
reorganized the state, and that a dictatorship had been 
spoken of as the readiest means of legalizing Pompey’s 
protectorate of tho republic in 53-52. The choice never- 701-702, 
thclcss was a had one. It was associated with those very 
Sullan traditions from which Caesar was most anxious to 
sever himself; it implied necessarily tho suspension for 
the time of all constitutional government ; and, lastly, the 
dictatorship as held by Csesar could not oven plead that it 
conformed to the old rules and traditions of the office. 

There was indeed a precedent in Sulla’s case for a 
dictator “reipublicao constitucndao causa,” but Caesar was 
not only appointed in an unusual manner, but appointed 
for an unprecedentedly long period,® and the “ perpetual 
dictatorship” granted him after his crowning victory at 
Munda (-15) was a contradiction in terms and a repudia- 
tion of constitutional government which excited tho 
bitterest animosity. 0 Tlic dictatorship served well enough 
for tho time to give some appearance of legality- to 
Cmsar’s autocratic authority, but it was not — even, it is 
probable, in his own eyes — a satisfactory solution of tho 
problem. 

A second question, hardly less important than the estab- 
lishment and legalization of a strong central executive 
authority over tlic army and tho provinces, was that of 
the position to bo assigned to tbo old constitution, by the 
side of this new power. So far as Cicsar himself was 
concerned, the answer was for the time sufficiently clear. 

The old constitution was not formally abrogated. Tho 
senate met and deliberated ; the assembly passed laws nnd 
elected magistrates; there were still consuls, prmtors, 
mdiics, qutestors, and tribunes ; nnd Ctesar himself, like his 
successors, professed to hold ills authority by the will of 
the people. But senate, assembly, and magistrates were 
all alike subordinated to the paramount nuthority of tbo 
dictator; and this subordination was, in appearance at 
least, more direct and complete under tlie rule of Cmsar 
than under that of Augustus. Crnsnr was by nature as 
impatient ns Augustus was tolerant of established forms ; 
and, dazzled by tho splendour of his career of victory and 
by his ubiquitous energy nnd versatility', the Roman 
public, high nnd low, prostrated themselves beforo him and 
heaped honours upon him with a reckless profusion which 
made the oxistenco of any authority by the side of his 
own an absurdity. 10 Hence under Ctesar tho old constitu- 
tion was repeatedly disregarded, or suspended in a way 
which contrasted unfavourably' with tho more respectful 
nttitude assumed by Augustus. For months together 
Romo was left without any regular magistrates, and was 
governed like a subject town by Ctesar’s prefects. 11 At 
another time n tribune was seen exercising authority out- 
sido tho city bounds and invested with tho “ imperium ” 
of a pnetor, 12 At the elections, candidates appeared beforo 

8 Cicsnr’s first dictatorship in 49 was simply ‘‘coinitiorum linben- 
tlontni ennsn," ami lasted only clovon dnys. Ho was appointed 
dictator ngnin for ouo year in 48, for ten years in 46, nnd forlifo in 45. 

0 Cicero, Phil., i. 2, praises Antony, “ quum dictntoris nomen 
. . . propter porpotuno dictulurno rccentem inentorimn funditus ex 
republics suslulissot.” 

10 For tbo long list of these, see Appinn, ii. 100; Bio, xliii. 43- 
45 ; Pint., 57 ; Suet., 7G. Of. also Moimnson, Jl. O., iii. 463 sy.; 

Watson, Cictro'n Letters, App. x.; Zuropt, Sludia Jtomana, 199 
sg. (Berlin, 1859), 

11 Zuinpt, Stud. Jlom., 241 ; Suot., 70. 12 Cie. Ad Alt., x. 8a. 
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the people backed by a written recommendation from the 
dictator, which was equivalent to a command. 1 Finally, 
the senate itself was transformed out of all likeness to its 

* mi • * _ . f 7. x _ rtrtrt T t 



‘semi-barbarous Gauls.” 2 But, though C cesar’s high 
handed conduct in this respect was not imitated by his 
immediate successors, yet the main linos of their policy 
were laid down by him. These were (1) the municipaliza- 
tion of the old republican constitution, and (2) its subor- 
dination to the paramount authority of the master of the 
legions and the provinces. In the first case he only 
carried further a change already in progress. Of late 
years the senate had been rapidly losing its hold over the 
empire at large. Even the ordinary proconsuls were 
virtually independent potentates, ruling their provinces 
as they chose, and disposing absolutely of legions whicL 
recognized no authority but theirs. The consuls and 
prmtors of each year had since 81 been stationed in Home, 
and immersed in purely municipal business; and, lastly, 
since the enfranchisement of Italy, the comitia, though still 
recognized as the ultimate source of all authority, hnd 
become little more than assemblies of the city populace, 
and their claim to represent the true Homan people was 
indignantly questioned, even by republicans like Cicero. 
The concentration in Ctesar’s hands of all authority out- 
side Rome completely and finally severed all real con- 
nection between the old institutions of the republic of 
Rome and the government of the Roman empire. And, 
though Augustus and Tiberius elevated the senate to a 
place beside themselves in this government, its share of 
the work was a subordinate one, and it never again 
dnected the policy of the state; while, from the time of 
Gasar onwards, the old magistracies are merely municipal 
offices, with a steadily diminishing authority, even in the 
■ 2’ ,™ d . the C01Mtia retain no other prerogative of 
XZ\r° Tt ^ e - bl J ttl,at ° f formal! >- confirming the 

iWhpL he i,- mpi n ! the J)0s ? essi0n of an authority which 
ahead) his. But the institutions of the republic not 

who followed him bfk as . ln , that of those 

various powers Tnd L n «S“ a , t10 ? in iis P**on of 
which left no limits to M* Precedence 

to impose upon himself Durimwi but suob as 3ie chose 
reign he j£ co“ wS P art «■ * 
its victory at Pharsalia he In 48 > a ^cr 

Potestas " for life,* and after his s tte “ tnbunicia 

the “pmefectura monT - t "£? 
magistrate he convenes and presides As cilef 
nates candidates, conducts election* tbe S ? nate ' n °mi- 
assembly, and administers cames hiws in the 

a reminder that the chief magistrate ^flil FinaUy ’ 
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Ckesar had sketched out for himself in the administra- 
tion of the empire, the government of which he had cen- 
tralized in his own hands. The much-needed work of 
rectifying the frontiers he was forced, by his premature 
death, to leave to other hands, hut our authorities agree 
in attributing to him the design of extending the rule of 
Home to its natural geographical limits 6 — to the Euphrates 
and the Caucasus on the east, to the Danube and the 
Rhine or possibly the Elbe on the north, and to the ocean 
on the west. Within the frontiers he anticipated Augustus 
in lightening the financial burdens of the provincials 9 
and in establishing a stricter control over the provincial 
governors, 10 while lie went beyond him in his desire to 
consolidate (be empire by extending the Homan franchise 11 
and admitting provincials to a share in the government. 1 -' 

He completed the Romanize tion of Italy bv bis enfran- 
chisement of the Transpadanc Gauls, ™ and by establishing 
throughout the peninsula a uniform system of municipal 
government, which under lus successors was graduallv 
extended to the provinces. 11 

i th r C „ VC ot 1,is <3 , e I wrturo {or ‘lie East, to avenge the AttonM. 
dMth of Crass ub and humble the power of Farthia Ckesar t-liutw* 
fell a victim to the wounded pride of the republican nobles ; 
and between the day of his death {.March 15, -M) and that V-vO 
“S* Octavmn defeated Antonyat Actitim {September 710-711 
“> > llcs a drcar y period of anarchy and bloodshed. 11 ' 71 o. 

or a moment, in spite of the menacing attitude of 723. 
Gaisar s self-constituted representative Antony, it seemed to 
®”° afc lcasta ? lf the restoration of republican gov. 
ernment was possible. I\ ith indefatigable energv Cicero 
etrovo to enlist the senate, the people, and above all the 

ButThollf r’T* ,n SUI ’ 1,0rt ° f the old cotl5 ‘i‘ution. 

But though his eloquence nowand again carried all before 

L" f nale f iouse nnd forum, it was powerless to alter 

hid Z !, ° { C 'a ntS ' Iy lh ° be S inni “S of 43 civil w»r7U. 

tl,lf„ ? nCCd; ? t ,c nutumn Antony was already 

iSr ’ °J l l a] X 0,0 lltad 0{ ««'«ntcti 
iegions. Towards the end of October Anbnvnnd his allv 

Sir SS Cd ro nfJ t tU ? y r 8 ° Ctav5an ' ' vbo hnd hJi 

recently elected consul at the age of twentv in si.it.. 
senatorial opposition ; and the coalition t?wS Wn, 

the extraordinarj- commission for the wart 
reorganization of the commonwealth” known «« tl, n trinn »' 

which’uus Cicero iSb^'^fhe^neT ° f 

of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi bv the 3 ca , r . l lu , defcat 
of Octnviaa and Anton,. P ' ,•> ‘he combined forces 

republican party. 19 In^fU tE ^i*" 1 ° f thc 
the two victors^ u-n« ” J i f , ^ atcncd rupture between 714. 
Brundusium Antonv ° • w-, tb ° treaty concluded at 
^^Antonj married Octavian’s sister Octavio, 


i®> “ tertium et'quaitum^'n«;Lf Uni ?^ Hom/S J ta ly, b 
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~ —«««*** va t/iio empire • 
Octavian appropriated Italy and the West ; while Lepidus 
was forced to content himself with Africa . 1 For the next 
twelve years, while Antony was indulging in dreams of 
founding for himself and Cleopatra an empire in the East 
and shocking Roman feeling by his wild excesses and 
his affectation of oriental magnificence , 2 Octavian was 
patiently consolidating his power. Of his only two rivals 
Lepidus his fellow triumvir was in 36 ejected from Africa I 
and banished to Circeii, while Sextus Pompeius 
since his defeat at Munda maintained / a n ' se mi nimtinal 

ascendency in the western Mediter>-v> a 

rlpfonwi +t, u . xanean, was decisively 

defeated. m the same year, an j i- j dQ +t, • dk 1 / 

Octavian sole master of the IY-ns\ d mi 4 eat \ “ ^ 5 . J ef j| 
strength between himself » T f he inevltabIe of 

delayed. In 32 Anton-or ' an f d , Anton y wa % not loa S 
Roman feeling, and Redone ?“? outrage upon 
Octavian by divert o^ly .chaUenged the hostility 0 
and daring Ear- frCmg 0ctavia m favour 01 the beautiful 
of the Ptolenr iP tian P rlncess > with whom, as the heiress 
Eastern work J,ies ’ be as P ired to s h are the empire of the 
declared depr <r - By a . decree of tho senate Antoa y was 
against Qu' 1 , 
fought th" jr 
complete. d 
and the s 

encPoTf 1 ^ t0 ^ ome t° celebrate his triumph and mark the 
of Jam c ? be kmg-continued anarchy by closing the temple 
down (V s i S at the end of the next year he formally laid 
a resu'^h 0 extraordinary powers he had held since 43, and 
o „] ar government was established. 


4 sed from his command, and war was declared 
en Cleopatra . 3 On September 2, 31, was 
battle of Actium . 4 Octavian’s victory was 
si Antony and Cleopatra committed suicide (30), 
Eastern provinces submitted in 29. Octavian 
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III. The Empire. 

The Principate, 27 b.0,-284 a.d.— - ( a) The 


Con a P: im 

at J e fi (v( * on °f tfie Principate . — .The conqueror of Antony 
Actium, the great-nephew and heir of the dictator 
r r » was now summoned, by the general consent of a 

f e $the task of establishing a government which should as 
ain j as possible respect the forms and traditions of the 
f a fnBublic, without sacrificing that centralization of author- 


which experience hod shown to he 
Ijtegrifcy and stability of the empire. 

. 1 f«iich Octavian was admirably fitted. 


necessary for the 
It was a task for 

To great admin- 

^peferative capacity and a quiet tenacity of purpose he united 
^ m jeliberate caution and unfailing tact; while his bourgeois 
n glirth 7 and genuinely Italian sympathies enabled him to 
.frijrin the confidence of the Roman community to an extent 
impossible for Caesar, with his dazzling pre-eminence of 
P Uktrician descent, his daring disregard of forms, and his 
C( ? e osmopolitan tastes. 



LSI 1 Veil., ii. 76 ; Dio, xlviii. 28 ; App., v. 65. 
j. Si 2 For Antony’s policy and schemes in the Bast, see Ranlce, 
TI "eltgeschielUe, ii. 381-885 ; Merivale, Romans under the Empire, 
' x a I. iii. chap. 27 ; Lange, RSm. Alterth. ., iii. 573 sq. 

3 Suet., Octav., 17 ; Dio, 1. 1-8 ; Plutarch, Anton., 53. 

1 Fc 1 Dio, li. 1 ; Zonaras, 10, SO. 

j, -cis 3 Ho cclohrated his triumph on August 6, 7, 8 ; Dio, li. 20 ; Livy, 
.^Ito lit, cxxxiii. For the closing of the temple of Janus, see Livy, i. 
19 h, . ; Veil., ii. 38 ; Suet., Oct., 22. 

Ta 8 Tac., Ann., i. 2, “ cunctos dulcedinc otii pelloxit." 

„ipai 7 Suet., Aug., i. His grandfather was a citizen of Velitrajj 
torlmumcipalibus mngisteriis contcntes." ' 

.ainj 8 Mommsen, SlaatsrecM, ii. 707 ; Mon. Ancymnum (ed. Momm- 
80 Diin, Berlin, 1883), vi. 13-23, pp. 144-153 ; Merivale, Romans 
Mfnrfcr the Empire,' chap, xxxi.; Cape’s Early Empire, chaps, i.-xii. 

. ’ G| 0 Tac., Ann., iii. 28, “sexto dcraum consulatu . . . quae mviratu 
j 'mnf sserat abolevit, dcditque jura quis pace et principe uteremur ; ” ibid. , 
" ia. ’I 9, “non regno neque dictatura sed principis nomine constitutam 
■""’-'"hlicam.” 


Octavian ■ gned the extraordinary powers 

which he had heldl since 43, and, to quote his own words, 
“handed over t]ne republic to the > control of the senate 
and people of ^Rome . 10 The old constitutional machinery 
was once moire set in motion ; the senate, assembly,' and 
magistrates,' resumed their functions 11 ; and Octavian him- 
self was/ -'‘hailed as the “restorer of the commonwealth 
anrjx- + Me champion of freedom .” 12 It was not so easy to 
pii'etermine what relation he himself, the actual master of 
the Roman world, should occupy towards this revived 
republic. His abdication, in any real sense of the word, 
would have simply thrown everything back into confusion. 

The interests of peace and order required that he should 
retain at least the substantial part of his authority ; 13 and 
this object was in fact accomplished, and the rule of the 
emperors founded, in a manner which has no parallel in 
history. Any revival of the kingly title was out of the 
question, and Octavian himself expressly refused the 
dictatorship . 14 Nor was any new office created or any new 
official title "invented for his benefit. But by senate and 
people he was invested according to the old constitutional 
forms with certain powers, as many citizens had been 
before him, and so took his place among the lawfully 
appointed magistrates of the republic; — only, to mark his 
pre-eminent dignity, as the first of them all, the senate 
decreed that he should take as an additional cognomen 
that of “Augustus ,” 15 while in common parlance he was 
henceforth styled “princeps,” a simple title of courtesy, 
familiar to republican usage, and conveying no other idea 
than that of a recognized primacy and precedence over his 
fellow citizens . 16 The ideal sketched by Cicero in his De 
Republica, of a constitutional president of a free republic, 
was apparently realised 1 ; but it was only in appearance. 

For in fact the special prerogatives conferred upon 
Octavian gave him back in substance the autocratic 
authority he had resigned, and as between the restored 
republic and its new princeps the balance of power was 
overwhelmingly on the side of the latter. 

Under one form or another Octavian had held the 
“ imperium ” since 43, and in 33 he had been formally 711, 721. 
acknowledged as “imperator,” by the consent of all . 17 
For this somewhat irregular authority was substituted in 
27 the regular “ proconsulate imperium ,” 18 the authority Imperium 
under which for nearly two centuries the provinces had P r ° con ' 
been governed and the legions led to war. He received ^7^707 
it in the orthodox way, by decree of the senate ; and the " 
decree, as was customary, defined the area 1 of his command. 

The essential difference between the “ proconsulate im- 
perium” granted to Octavian and that which had been 
voted year after year to the ordinary proconsuls, lay in its 
unprecedentedly wide extent and in its long duration. 

All the provinces, with the exception of those where no 
military authority or force was required, were placed under 
his command, to be governed directly by “ legati ” appointed 
by him and responsible only to him . 19 The “unarmed 

30 Mon. Anoyr., vi. 13. 

31 Veil. Pat., ii. 89, “prisca et antiqua reipublicae forma 
revooata.” 

32 Ovid, Fasti, i. 589, On a coin of Asia Minor Augustus is styled 
“ libertatis P. R. vindex.” Compare, for other evidence, Mommsen, 

Staatsr., ii. 708, note 1. 

13 Dio Cassius describes Augustus as seriously contemplating abdi- 
cation (Iii. 1; liii. 1-11) ; of. Suet., Aug., 28. 

34 Suet., 52; Mon. Ancyr., i. 31. 15 Mon. Anoyr., vi. 16, 21, 23. 

30 The explanation of “princeps” as an abbreviated form of 
“princeps senates" is quite untenable. For its real significance, see 
Mommsen, Siaatsrecht, ii. 783 ; Pelliam, Joum. of Phil., vol. viii. 

It is not an official title. 

37 Mon. Ancyr., v. 3-6, vi. 13, 14. Augustus adopted “iniper- 
ator ” ns a pramomen in 40. Mommsen, Staatsr., ii. 727, note 2. 

38 Dio, liii. 17, 32 ; Mommsen, Staatsr., 791. 

38 Dio, liii. 12; Suet., 47, “provincias validiores ipse suscepit, 
ceteras proconsulibus sortito permisit.” 
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Tribtrai- The proconsular imperium not only carried with it the 
cia potes- control of the army and the provinces, but in Rome itself 
it gave its holder a position of precedence. In virtue of 
it he took his seat between the consuls, was preceded 
by Motors, 7 and wore the laurel wreath, paludamentum, 
and sword of the imperator. But as yet Rome could not 
be governed like a subject provincial city by proconsular 
authority • and, for the necessary direction and regulation 
of the constitutional machinery which he had restored, 
Augustus contented himself 8 with the authority which 
traditionally invested its holder with a popular leadership, 
that of the tribunes of the plebs. The “tribunicia 
potestas ” had been granted him for life in 36,® and his 
tenure of it was confirmed in 23. 10 Thenceforward it 
ranked as a constituent element of the principate, second 
in importance only to the proconsular authority. With 
but few exceptions it was conferred for life upon all 
succeeding emperors, and the years of their reigns are 
reckoned by the years of their tribunician power. It was 
conferred, as all special “potestas” had been conferred 
under the republic, by a decree of the senate and vote of 
the assembly. 1 1 It gave its holder all the prerogatives of 
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1 Dio, liii. 32. 

! Jee the so-called "lex de imperio Vespasian!” C. I. L., ri. 930 
3 Dio, hii. 17. i D i0) jijj. j 0 ' 

5 P io > hii. 16 ; Mi. 24 ; Mommsen, Staatsr., ii, 751, '752 


Berlin* 8 *"2,®? Acta (eT Henson, 

BeTlm 1874), p. 63. Tiberius received it when associated with 
A ugustus as bis colleague; Tac., Ann., i. 3 ; Suet., Tib., 21. 

Dio, liv. 10 connects these privileges with the bestowal of con- 
eular power for life, but it is doubtful whether any such power wns 
formlly conferred Mommsen StaatsrecM, ii. 813 ; il tI Z™* 

io f) io jji, ao u Ann -> *• 2 - * Mon. Ancyr., ii. 21. 

Dio lm. 32. The years of the ‘‘tribunicia notest-is " n ~. 
7 Augustus from this year. See Mommsen, Siaatsr., ii. 


75 3, 754. 

cam£rr^^ *» «■ 

potestas” was like the “ 11, . 818, „ 11,8 tribunicia 

chosen colleague or destined P ?u “7 vSFSZ. if*™? ■** 
consors tnhnniciae potestatis." ' 11 "> ot Tiberius, 
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provinces ” were to be assigned by lot ^ 0 jj t 0 
ex-consuls and ex-praetor s, and to be nar [ tm i nai iiy under the 
731. control of the senate ; but in 23 even the.', ^ g OY6rnors were 
declared to be generally subordinate to ( - , -^ ctav j aB a3 the 
holder of a higher authority ( majus impt V, rium ). ”i In 
addition to this control, direct and indirect, ot pro- 

vinces, Oo tarian received also the sole and supre-^ com . 
mand of aU the military and naval forces of the eic*.. . 

He alone henceforth levies, pays, and dismisses soldierV, , 
equips fleets, and orders the movements of both army and 
navy, and be was granted in addition full authority to 
wave war and conclude treaties with whom he would. - 
731 727. Finally, in 23, if not in 27, he was exempted from the 
! law which required the proconsul to lay' down his “ im- 
perium ” on entering Rome, and was allowed to exercise it 
within the sacred limits of the pomoerium, 3 a privilege 
which facilitated the introduction into the city of the pre- 
fects, pnetorian guard, and summary jurisdiction proper 
to the proconsul in the province. This “proconsulare 
imperium ” was granted in the first instanco for ten years, 4 
but was renewed for periods of five, five, and ten years 
successively, and the fiction of its temporary duration and 
periodic renewal was maintained under Augustus’s suc- 
cessors by the celebration every ten years of the “ decen- 
nalia.” 6 The supreme importance attached to its posses- 
sion as the mainstay of the imperial power is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that the man on whom it is con- 
ferred becomes thereby “princeps,” and the day on which 
he receives it (“ dies imperii ”) marks the beginning of his 
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the tribunate, without the restrictions which hampered the 
tribunes themselves. Augustus and his successors were 
unimpeded in its exercise by the presence of colleagues ; 
a£d both their personal inviolability and their right of ' 
interference held good outside the pommrium It enabled 
them, as representing the acknowledged pro cctors of the 
nlebs to control in the name of the people the whole 
administrative machinery, to introduce laws, to convene 
the senate, to protect the aggrieved, and to interfere with 
of authority by other magistrates. In short, 
it gave to the man w j I0 already wielded on authority 
abroad more aljsolu ^*. > tlian that granted to Pompey by the 
Gabinian law all and mo.., re ^, an a j{ the power possessed 
by a Gracchus in Rome. » t 

It was on these two powers . t j iat Augustus’s position as Otliet 
princeps rested. In virtue of thes t ., fl ^ was cIlief magistrate I»wen 
of tho Roman state, and all other and privileges ° r . t,,c 

conferred upon him are comparatively o.., f secon( j a „. i mpor t- 
anco. Tlio consulship which he held co , ntimmns i y from 
31 up to 23 bo never accepted again bu„ f Qn twQ 0CCa . 72 . %73L 
sions, in 5 b.c and in 2 n. 0 ., 1 - though he was t wicc tested 75 o 
with “consular authority’ for tho purpose takini* the 
census (8 b.c., 14 a.ii .). 33 That he ever rcceiv.V^ 1 fin c ° tKW m 
ordinary “ morum lcgumquc regimen,” as stati? ^ . g uc _ 
tonius and Dio, 14 is extremely doubtful, and his\ c j an ,,^ 
in the Aneyran monument implies that for this L rn 0 «c 
as for many others, lie found the tribunician utliorHy 
sufficient. 15 In 22 B.c. lie was invested with tl A. tl J; ... 
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annonae,” 1 ® the supervision of the corn supply nLj ^ 
corn largesses at Rome. On the death of Lcpidusl^ - n j., 
b.c. he succeeded him ns “ pontifex maximus," and l' " 1 
also a member of the augural and other priestly colic 
Lastly, at various times, and probably by decree o 
senate, he wns granted a number of special exemp 
and privileges. 15 

In theory at least, the Roman world was govcii 
according to the “maxims of Augustus” 1 ® down to 
time of Diocletian. Even in the 3d century then* 
still, in name at least, a republic, of which the empe 
is in strictness only the chief magistrate, deriving f 
authority from the senate and people, and with prerog 
tives limited and defined by law. Tho case is qur 
different when wo turn from tho theory to the practic 
The division of authority between the republic and it 
chief magistrate became increasingly unequal. Over tli 
provinces the princeps from tho first ruled autocratically 
and this autocracy reacted upon his position in Rome, s 
that it became every year more difficult for a ruler s_ 
absolute abroad to maintain even tho fiction of republican 
government at home. The republican institutions, with tin 
partial exception of tho senate, lose all semblance of author 
ity outside Rome, and oven in their altered position as th 
municipal institutions of tho chief city of tho empire the 
retain but little actual power. Tho real government eve , 
of Rome passes gradually into the hands of imperial prel— 
fects and commissioners, and the old magistracies bccomi-i ; 
tticrely decorations wliicli the emperor gives awin' at hi f 
pleasure. And at the same time tho rule of tho princep 
assumes an increasingly personal character, and tho whol , 
work of government is silently concentrated in his Imnc i 
and m thoso of his own subordinate officials. CJosel 
connected with this change is the different aspect nr' ; th ’ 
sen ed by the h istory of the empire in Rome and Italy o jrol. 

Mon. Ancyr., ii. 5. S. * **' 


1: Snot., 36. 

14 Suet., 27 ; Dio, liv. 


13 

10, 30. 


» A Jl c £: vv . 2S-30, ao-asl?' 


Mon. Ancyr. Lat., 5. 32, 33. 
ib Tv 0m J"'? e " orl M° n - Anejrr. 1*1., i. 45, i>, 32, 

Dio, lui. 18. In the “ lex ile imperio Vospasiani ’ ' scvcrii suet 

» 0 °" e<1 ! 4 Mon,, ". scn ' ‘Staatsr.^ ii. 711 sg. 
suet, Aero, 10, "ex Augnsti praetcripto.” 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PBINCIPATE.] , ' R 0 

the one hand and in the provinces on the other. Borne 
and Italy share in the decline of the republic. Polit- 
ical independence and activity die out ; their old pre- 
eminence and exclusive privileges gradually disappear; 
and at the same time the weight of the overwhelming 
power of the princeps, and the abuses of their power by 
individual “ principes,” press most heavily upon them. On 
the other hand, in the provinces and on the frontiers, 
'where the imperial system was most needed, and where 
from the first it had full play, unfettered by the fictions 
of republican government, it is seen at its best as devel- 
oping or protecting an orderly civilization and maintain- 
. ing the peace of the world. 

The decay of the republican institutions had commenced 
before the revolutionary crisis of 49. It was accelerated 
by the virtual suspension of all regular government 
between 49 and 28 ; and not even the diplomatic defer- 
ence towards ancient forms which Augustus displayed 
availed to conceal the unreality of his work of restoration. 
The “ comitia ” received back from him “ their ancient 
rights,” 1 and during his lifetime they continued to pass 
laws and to elect magistrates. But after the end of 
the reign of Tiberius we have only two instances 
of legislation by the assembly in the ordinary way, 2 
and the lavy-making of the empire is performed either 
by decrees of the senate or by imperial edicts, and 
constitutions. Their prerogative of electing magistrates 
was, even under Augustus, robbed of most of its importance 
by the control which the princeps exercised over their 
choice by means of his rights of nomination and com- 
mendation, rights which effectually secured the election 
of his own nominees. 3 By Tiberius even this restricted 
prerogative was still further curtailed. The candidates 
for all magistracies except the consulship were thencefor- 
ward nominated and voted for in the senate-house and by 
the senators, 4 and only the “ renun tiatio,” the formal 
return of the result, and the introduction of the magis- 
trates designate to the people took place in the assembly. 6 
And, though the election of consuls was never thus trans- 
ferred to the senate, the process of voting seems to have 
been silently abandoned. In the time of the younger 
Pliny we hear only of the nomination of the candidates 
and of their formal “ronuntiatio ” in the Campus Martius. 0 
By this empty form the ancient right of the people to 
confer all magisterial authority was saved, at least in 
appearance ; and it was acknowledged in as purely formal 
a manner in the case of the princeps himself, who, as 
long as the principato lasted, continued to receive the 
“ tribunicia potestas” by a vote of the assembly, and 
was tjius held to derive his authority from the people. 7 

This almost complete effacement of the “comitia ” was 
largely due to the fact that they had ceased to represent 
anything but the populace of Borne, and the compara- 
tively greater vitality shown by the old magistracies is 
mainly attributable to the value they continued to possess in 
the eyes of the Boman upper class. But,- tho ugh they were 

1 Suet, Aug., 40, “comitiorum pristlnnm jus reduxit." 

- The “plebiscite” of Claudius, Tac,, Ann., xi. 13, 14, and the 
“lex agraria” of Nerva ; Digest, xlvii. 21, 3 ; Dio, Ixviii. 2 ; PJin., 
Epp., vii. 31. 

3 For the nature of these rights, the latter of which was not 
irercised in the case of the consulship until the time of Vespasian, 
see Mommsen, Staatsr. , ii. 861-869; Tac,, Ann., i, 14, IB, 81; 
3uet., Aug., 56 ; Dio, Iviii, 20. 

4 Tac., Ann., i. 15, “comitia e campo ad patres translate sunt"; 
xunpare Ann., xiv. 28. The magistracy directly referred to is the 
MTOtorship, but that the change affected the lower magistracies also is 
'.ortnin ; see, e.g,, Pliny’s Letters , passim, especially iii, 20, vi. 19. 

5 Dio, Iviii. 20. 

0 Mommsen, Staatsr., ii. 865, 866 ; Plin., Paneg., 92. 

7 Gains, i. 5, “cum ipse imperator per legem imperium accipiat,” 
Ionimsen is probably right in referring this to the “lex tribu- 
dcio.”. 
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eagerly sought, 8 and conferred on their holders considerable^ 
social distinction, the magistrates ceased, except in name, 
to be the popularly chosen executive officers of the Boman 
state. In the administration of the empire at large they 
had no share, if we, except the subordinate duties still 
assigned to the quaestor in a province. In Borne, to 
which their sphere of work was limited, they were over- 
shadowed by the dominant authority of the princeps, 
while their range of duties was increasingly circumscribed 
by the. gradual transference of administrative authority, 
even within the city, to the emperor and his subordinate 
officials. And their dependence on tho princeps was con- 
firmed by the control he exercised over their appointment. 

For all candidates the. approval, if not the commendation, 
of the princeps became the indispensable condition of 
success, and the princeps on his side treated these ancient 
offices as pieces of preferment with which to reward his 
adherents or gratify the ambition of Boman nobles. In 
all instances, too, the dignity of the office was impaired 
by the practice, begun by Csesar and continued by 
Augustus and his successors, of granting the insignia to 
men who had not held the actual magistracy itself. 0 Tho 
change is especially noticeable in the case of the consuls, Consul- 
the chief magistrates of the old commonwealth. Tho con- ship, 
sulship was still the highest post open to the private 
citizen, 10 and consular rank a necessary qualification for 
high office in the provinces ; 13 but the actual consuls have 
scarcely any other duties than those of presiding in the 
senate, conducting its proceedings, and occasionally exe- 
cuting its decrees, 12 while their term of office dwindles from 
| a year to six and finally to two months. 13 In the age of 
I Tacitus and the younger Pliny, the contrast is striking 
enough between the high estimate set on the dignity of 
the office and the frankness with which both its limited 
powers and its dependence on the emperor are acknow- 
ledged. 14 Of the other magistrates the pnetors continued Prretor- 
to exercise their old jurisdiction with little formal change 
down at least to the latter half of the second century, 
but only as subordinate to the higher judicial authority 
of the emperor. 15 The sediles seem to have retained only iEdilc- 
such petty police duties as did notf^kto one or another slli P- 
of the numerous imperial prefecttBBl. commissioners. 10 „ 
The tribunate fared still worse, for, by the side of theTnbu- 
tribunicia potestas wielded by the princeps, it sank into nate - 
insignificance, and it is described by the younger Plihy 

as a “ shadow and an empty name.” 17 The qusestorship Quses- 
torshfp, 

8 Plin,, Epp., ii. 9, vi. 6. See, generally, Fricdlaender, Sitien- 
geschichtc Roms (Leipsic, 1869), pp.'227 sq. 

9 The permission to use the “ ornamenta consularia, praetoria,” &c., 
was distinct from the “adlectio inter consulares, praetorios," &c. See 
Mommsen, Staatsr., ii. 877 sq.; Suet., Jul., 76 ; Claud., v. 24 ; Tac., 

Ann., xii. 21, xv. 72 ; Dio Cass., Ix. 8. Cf. also Friedlaender, i. 224. 

10 Tac., Agric., 44; Pliny, Epp., ii. 1, “summutn fastigium privati 
hominis.” 

11 For a consular senatorial province and for tho more important 
of tho imperial legatesbips. 

12 Plin., Paneg., 48, graphically sums up the consuls’ duties. 

13 Mommsen, Staatsreclit, ii. 79. Six months was the usual term 
down to the death of Nero ; we have then four or two months ; in 
the 3d century two is the rule. The consuls who entered on office on 
January 1 were styled “consules ordinarii," and gave their name to 
the year. Seneca Be Ira, iii. 31, “a me numerari voluit annum.” 

Lucan, Pliars., v. 398, “ caroat ne nomine tempus, xnonstruus infastos 
distinguet saeoula consul." Plin., Paneg., 58. Tho othera were 
distinguished as “ consules suffecti " or “minores ” ; Dio Cass., xlviii. 

35. 14 Plin., Paneg., 92; Tac., Hist, i. 1 ; Agric., 44. 

19 Mommsen, Staatsr., ii. 206. 

34 They lost the “ cura annonae 11 and “cura Iudorum” as well as 
other duties, which passed to such officers as the “praefectusvigilum,” 
and the “ cnratorcs viarum, cloacarum,” fee. There is no mention of 
the sedilesliip after the reign of Severos Alexander. 

17 Plin., Epp., i. 23, “innnem nmbram efc sine honoie nomen.” 

There are a few instances of the exercise by the tribunes of their 
power of interference witliin tho senate; Tao.",, Ann., i. 77, vi. 47, 

-vi. 26 ; Plin., Epp., ix. 13. 
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suffered perhaps less change than any other of the old 
offices. It still kept its place as the first step on the ladder 
of promotion, and there was still a qvuestor attached to each 
governor of a senatorial province, to the consuls in Borne, 
and to the princeps himself as proconsul. 3 

The senate alone among republican institutions retained 
some importance and influence. The virtual abolition of 
the comitta, and the degradation of the magistracies left 
the senate to stand alone as the representative of repub- 
licanism, and it thus came to be regarded as sharing the 
government of the empire with the princeps himself. The 
magistrates elected by the senate are contrasted with the 
legates, prefects, and procurators appointed by the 
emperor. It is to the senate, in theory, that the supreme 
power reverts in the absence of a princeps. It is by 
decree of the senate that the new princeps immediately 
receives his powers and privileges, 2 though he is still 
supposed to derive them ultimately from the people, and 
is as a rule actually the nominee of the soldiers. After 
the cessation of all legislation by the comitia, the only 
law-making authority, other than that of the princeps by 
his edicts, was that of the senate by its decrees. 8 Its 
judicial authority was parallel with that of the emperor, 
and at the close of the 1st century we find the senators 
claiming, as the emperor’s “peers,” to be exempt from his 
jurisdiction. 4 But in spite of the outward dignity and 
importance of this position, and of the politic deference 
with which it was frequently treated, the senate became 
gradually almost as powerless in reality as the ccmitia and 
the magistrates The two great supports of its authority 
under the republic— its identification with the interests 
of a powerful aristocracy and the subserviency of the 
magistrates— both fell away under the empire 

the m^ a nH 7 C0,ltin n? d ^ *? be teken as a *om 
the ranks of the wealthy, and a high property qualifica- 
tion was established by Augustus as a condition of member- 

& bufc a 7 :?° Cfc 7 icb tWs have had in ghZZ 
ependence to theposition of a senator was counterbalanced 
by the facilities it afforded to the emperors f orVeSdna 
their own ascendency by subsidizing those whose property 

h V eqnired 8toada ^ a33d vhothKS 

simply the paid creatures of their imperial s 
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vincials themselves, carried on the same policy", and by 
the close of the 2d century even the Greek provinces of 
the East had their representatives among the senators of • 
Borne. Some, no doubt, of these provincials, who con- 
stituted the great majority of the senate in the 3d century, 
were men of wealth and mark, but many more were of low- 
birth, on some rested the stain of a servile descent, and all 
owed alike their present position and their chances of 
further promotion to the emperor. 8 The procedure of the ’ 
senate was as completely at the mercy of the princeps as 
its composition. He was himself a senator and the first 
of senators] 3 he possessed the magisterial prerogatives of 
convening the senate, of laying business before it, and of 
carrying senatus consults; 10 above all, his tribunician 
power enabled him to iuterfere at any stage, and to modify 
or reverse its decisions. The share of the senate in the 
government was in fact determined by the amount of 
administrative activity which each princeps saw fit to allow- 
it to exercise, and by- the extent to which he chose to use 
it as an instrument of government. And this share 
became steadily smaller. The jurisdiction assigned it by 
Augustus aud Tiberius was iu the 3d century limited to 
the hearing of such cases as the emperor thought fit to 
send for trial, and these became steadily fewer in number 
Its control of the state treasury-, as distinct from the 
imperial fiscus, and of the so-called senatorial provinces 
passed in fact to tho emperor and his officials, and was 
only occasionally revived by the special favour of emperors 
w ho, like Marcus Aurelius, 11 were sincerely attached to old 
traditions, or, like Severus Alexander and Tacitus, hoped In- 
close alliance with the senate to escape from the evils of a 
military despotism. 12 Even in Rome and Italy its control 
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than regal splendour, and under Nero we find all the 
outward accessories of monarchy present, the palace, the 
palace guards, the crowds of courtiers, and a court 
ceremonial. In direct opposition to the republican theory 
of the principato, the members of the princeps’s family 
share in the dignities of his position. The males bear the 
cognomen of Cajsar, and are invested, as youths, with high 
office; their names and even those of the females are 
included iu tho yearly prayers for the safety of the 
princeps 1 ; their birthdays are kept as festivals; the 
prmtorian guards take the oath to them as well as to tho 
princeps himself. Finally, the growing practice of Cmsar 
worship invested the chief magistrate of the Homan 
commonwealth with the divine attributes ascribed to 
Eastern monarchs. 2 The death of Nero was followed, it 
is true, by a partial reaction. Not only Galba and tho 
Flavian emperors but Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antoni nes 
at once affected a certain simplicity in their personal 
habits, and discountenanced the excessive servility and 
adulation encouraged by Caligula and Nero. Rut this 
reaction served only to bring into clearer relief the con- 
tinued advance made towards the establishment of an 
- autocratic and military rule. Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero were all first saluted as imperatores by tho 
fr soldiery and then invested with their powers by the 
senate, 3 but this reversal of the constitutional order 
was rendered less noticeable by the fact that the choico 
was still made in Home, and that it fell in each caso on 
one whose birth already marked him out as the natural 
successor to the purple. Tho salutation of Galba by 
the legions in Spain marks tho opening of a -now epoch.-* 
Thenceforward, if the legions do not actually select the 
princeps, it is their acceptance of him which is the one 
essential condition of his tenure of power, and it is on 
their support that he relies. Vitcllius and Vespasian were 
chosen by the legions of Germany and Syria, as Galba 
had been by those of Spain. Domitian emphasized tho 
military character of his rule by entering the senate in 
the triumphal dress; 5 and under the great soldier Trajan, 
whose adoption by Nerva was a frank confession of the 
necessities of the case, the military title “ imperator ” was 
already superseding tho older and more constitutional 
“ princeps.” 

Closely connected with the increasingly military char- 
acter of the emperor’s position was tho gradual severance 
l ' of the old ties which connected the emperor, as chief 
magistrate, with Home, as tho traditional seat and centre 
of political power. Galba, Vitollius, and Vespasian were 
already dc facto emperors when they entered Rome from 
their distant provinces to claim the legal confirmation by 
the senate. Trajan and Hadrian were both provincials by 
birth ; the former did not enter Rome for a full year after 
his accession, and Hadrian courteously apologized to tho 
senate for taking up the imperium in Syria before 
his acceptance by that body. 0 The connex-ion between 
the emperors and Rome was further weakened by the 
increasing frequency and length of their absences from tho 
city. Life in Romo was no doubt irksome to men trained 
in camps, as Trajan had been, and the state of affairs was 
such- as imperatively to require the emperor’s presence in 
the provinces and on tho frontiers. Tho distant campaigns 
of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, and tho unwearying travels 
of Hadrian, were necessary for the safety and good govern- 
ment of tho empire, but they involved the removal from 

1 Acta Fr. Anal. (cd. Ilcnzen) 33, 98, 99. 

a For Caesar worship, see Mommsen, Slaatsrcchl, ii. JIG sq. ; Boisswr, 
Ft Religion limainc, i. 222-208 ; Mnrqiiardt, Mm. Slaatsvcnv., iii. 
443-434 ; Prcller, Hum. Mylhologie , 770 sq. 

3 Tac,, Ann., xii. 69, of Nero, "sententinm militum secutapatrum 
consults.” * Toe., lltsl., i. 4. 6 Dio, Ixvii. 4., 

0 Dio, lxix. 2. 
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Rome' of the real seat of government The emperors from 
Vespasian to Aurelius were, with the exception of Domi- 
tian, ready enough to respect constitutional forms, at least 
in their personal intercourse with the senate, and Aurelius 
seems sincerely to have wished to share with the senate 
tho overwhelming responsibilities which pressed upon him. 

But the improved organization of the administrative 
system which' the times demanded -was too urgent a need 
to be set aside out of respect for the niceties of an obsolete 
constitutional government ; and this period is marked by 
tho development and extension of a purely imperial system 
of government, the control of which was centralized in 
the hands of the emperor alone. The main credit of this 
achievement is due to Hadrian, 7 and its immediate effect 
was undoubtedly to increase the effectiveness of the 
administration ; but it accelerated the decay of local inde- 
pendence and energy, and thus diminished the strength 
of tho empire. The century which separates the death The' em- 
of Marcus Aurelius from the accession of Diocletian P erors of 
(ISO-284) completed .the destruction of the old Augustan 
system. Now and again, as in the case of Pertinax, of 
Soverus Alexander, of Maximus and Balbinus, and of 
Tacitus, tho senate succeeded in claiming for itself the 
selection of an emperor, but with the single exception of 
Soverus Alexander their nominees were not more success- 
ful than Nerva in securing tho necessary attachment of 
the legions ; as a rule the emperors of the 3d century 
were more than over the nominees of the soldiery, often 
men of obscure origin from the frontier provinces. 8 The 
worst of them treated the senate with contempt and con- 
tumely, and the best of them excluded it from all share 
in the government. Scptimius Severus, a native ofSepti- 
Africa, set tho precedent of abstaining from seeking a ’ m,KS 
formal confirmation of his authority from the senate; 9 evcrus ' 
he assumed tho title of proconsul even in Rome, ad- 
ministered justice no longer openly in the forum but 
within the walls of the palace, and finally established the 
prefect of the praetorian guard as tho officer next in power 
to the emperor himself. It is, moreover, on his inscrip- 
tions that the emperor is first officially styled “dominus.” 

From the accession of Dccius (249), the first of a series Tlio 
of able emperors sprang from tbe Danubian provinces, "mynan 
the autocratic and military character of the imperial 9 ™’ 0Tg 
system rapidly develops. Tho old distinctions between^ 
imperial and senatorial provinces, between the state 
treasury and the privy purse of tho emperor, finally dis- 
appear. Senators are almost entirely excluded alike from 
tho military and civil services. Under Aurelian (270-275), 
an able soldier and a vigorous administrator, tho breach 
with tho old traditions became complete. He anticipated 
Diocletian 'in the completely autocratic methods of his 
government and in the Oriental pomp and splendour with 
which ho surrounded himself. 

(b) General History of the Empire. — From the develop- 
ment of tho principato of Augustus into the avowed despot- 
ism which it was the great work of Diocletian to organize 
and consolidate we pass to tho general fortunes of the 
empire during this period. On tho accession of Augustus, 
there could be little doubt as to the nature of the work that 
was necessary, if peace and prosperity were to be secured for 
the Roman world. Ho was called upon to justify his posi- 
tion byreetifying thefrontiors and strengthening tkefrontier 
defences, by reforming the system of provincial government, 
and by reorganizing tbe finance ; and his success in dealing 
with these three difficult problems is sufficiently proved 

7 See, for a short account, Capos, Age of the An tonhies, chap, ix., 
cf. Schiller, Ocsch. d. Kaiserzeit, j. (2) 617 sg. 

8 F.g., Maximinus, "do vico Thmcine, barbaro patro ac matre,” 

Vit. Max., 1. 

9 Vita Severi, 7. For tlie importance of tho reign of Severus see 
Schiller, i. (2) 725, Gibbon, vol. i. 258 sq. 
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by tie prosperous condition of tie empire for a century 
and a half after his death. 1 To secure the peace ■which 
the distracted Roman world desired, it was imperatively 
The necessary to establish on all sides of the empire really 
frontiers, defensible frontiers ; and this became possible now that 
for the first time the direction of the foreign policy of the 
state and of its military forces was concentrated in the 
hands of a single magistrate. To the south and west the 
generals of the republic, and (hesar himself, had extended 
the authority of Rome to the natural boundaries formed 
by the African deserts and the Atlantic Ocean, and in 
these two directions Augustus's task was in the main con- 
fined to the organization of a settled Roman government 
within these limits. In Africa the client state of Egypt 
was formed into a separate province, and the kingdom 
of Xnmidia (25 B.c.) was incorporated with the* old 
province of Africa. In Spain the hill-tribes of the north- 
west were finally subdued, and a third province, Lusitania, 
established. 2 Until the commencement of Caesars cam- 
paigns (58 b.c.) Roman rule in Gaul had been confined to 
the single southern province of Gallia Uarhonensis (121- 
118 B.C.). Caesar snbdned the rest of the country bat the 
fierce straggles of the Civil TTar and his early death 
«*hged him to leave to his nephew the task of organizing 
the cornered territory. Augustus (27 B.C.) established 
f eddihon to the -‘old province” the three new ones of 
Aqmtama Lngdunensis, and Belgica. 3 Towards the north 
the republic had left the civilized countries bordering on 
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Pontns, Cappadocia, and Commagene, and of the newly 
formed province of Syria. In 51 the rash advance of 
Crassns beyond the Euphrates provoked the first serious 
collision between Rome and Parthia, and the victory at 
Carrhm encouraged among the Parthians the idea of an 
invasion of Syria and Asia Minor, while it awakened in 
Rome a genuine fear of the formidable power which had 
so suddenly arisen in the East. Ciesar was at the moment 
of his death preparing to avenge the death of Crassns by 
an invasion of Parthia, and Antony's schemes of founding 
an Eastern empire which should rival that of Alexander 
included the conquest of the kingdom beyond the 
Euphrates. But on the Euphrates, as on the Rhine and 
the Danube, Augustus adhered to the policy which he 
recommended to his successors of “keeping the empire 
within its bounds”; and the Parthians, weakened by - 
internal feuds and dynastic quarrels, were in no mood for 
vigorous action. Roman pride was satisfied by the 
restoration of the standards taken at Carrhm Four 
legions guarded the line of the Euphrates, and, beyond 
tb e boaters of Pontus and Cappadocia, Armenia* was 
established as a "friendly and independent ally.”® 

of r?frl n n r- mP ° rt8D ^ t0 r he recti fication and defence Admin 
of the frontiers was the reformation of the administra- tertive 
non, and the restoration of prosperity to the distracted reform 
and exhausted provinces. The most serious defect of Wthe 
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governor, which was open to every provincial, and in the 
right of petition. Under the Antonines, not the least 
laborious of the duties which devolved upon the emperor 
and his ministers was the daily one of hearing and deciding 
the innumerable cases sent up from the provinces. On 
the other hand, the growing frequency of imperial mandates 
and rescripts (see above, p. 705), dealing both with ques- 
tions of general policy and with points of law, attests 
the close attention paid by all the better emperors to the 
government of the provinces and the increasing dependence 
of the governor on imperial guidance. Within the province 
Augustus curtailed the powers of legate and proconsul 
alike. In both cases there was a division of authority. 
By the side of the imperial legate was placed, as the 
highest financial authority, an imperial procurator, while 
the proconsul, in addition to the loss of all military control, 
was checked by the presence of the imperial officer, also 
styled procurator, to whom the care of the fiscal revenues 
was entrusted ; finally, both legate and proconsul were de- 
prived of that right of requisitioning supplies which, in 
spite of a long series of restrictive laws, had been the most 
powerful instrument of oppression in the hands of repub- 
Tsncisl lican governors. The financial reforms of Augustus 2 are 
orms. marked by tbe same desire to establish an equitable, orderly, 
and economical system, and by the same centralization of 
authority in the emperor’s hands. Tbe institution of an 
imperial census, or valuation of all land throughout 
, the empire, and the assessment upon this basis of a 
uniform land tax, in place of the heterogeneous and 
irregular payments made under the republic, were the 
work of Augustus, though the system was developed and 
perfected by the emperors of the 2d century and by 
Diocletian. The land tax itself was directly collected, cither 
by imperial officials or by local authorities responsible to 
them, and the old wasteful plan of selling the privilege 
of collection to publicani was henceforward applied only 
to such indirect taxes as the customs duties. Tbe rate of 
the land tax was fixed by the emperor, and with him rested 
the power of remission even in senatorial provinces. 2 The 
effect of these reforms is clearly visible in the improved 
financial condition of the empire. Under the republic 
the treasury had been nearly always in difficulties, and 
the provinces exhausted and impoverished. Under the 
emperors, at least throughout the 1st century, in spite of 
a largel}- increased expenditure on the army, on public 
works, on shows and largesses, and on the machinery of 
government itself, the better emperors, such as Tiberius and 
Vespasian, were able to accumulate large sums, while the j 
ral provinces show but few signs of distress. A reformed 
T administration and an improved system of taxation were 
not the -only boons for which the empire at large had to 
Js thank Augustas. While the republic had almost entirely 
neglected to develop the internal resources of the pro- 
vinces, Augustus set the example of a liberal expenditure 
on public works, in the construction of harbours, roads, 
and bridges, the reclamation of waste lands, and the 
erection of public buildings. 2 The crippling restrictions 
which the republic had placed on freedom of intercourse 
and trade, even between the separate districts of a single 
province, disappeared under the empire, and the institution 
of tbe provincial councils, as centres of provincial unity, 
is one among many instances of the more liberal policy 
rod pursued by the emperors. 4 In the eyes of the republican 
o- statesmen the provinces were merely the estates of the 
Homan people, but from tbe reign of Augustus dates 
.the gradual disappearance of the old pre-eminence of 
Borne and Italy. It was from the provinces that the 

1 Marqitardt, iL 198 sj., esp. p. 2 00, note 4, where the literature 
is given. * Tae., Ann., ii. 47. 

3 Suet., Aug., 18, 47. * Marquardt, i. 365. 
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legions were increasingly recruited; provincials rose to 
high rank as soldiers, statesmen, and men of letters ; 5 the 
growing Boman civilization of the Western provinces 
and the thriving commerce of the populous cities of the 
East contrasted significantly with the degenerate cosmo- 
politanism of Borne, and with the dwindling population 
and decaying industry of Italy; while even into Borne 
and Italy the methods of administration formerly distinc- 
tive of the provinces found their way. From Augustus 
himself, jealous as he was of the traditions and privileges 
of the ruling Boman people, date the mle of an imperial 
prefect in the city of Borne, the division of Italy into 
regiones in the provincial fashion, and the permanent 
quartering there of armed troops. 6 

For a century and 'a half the policy initiated byTheem- 
Augustus secured the peace and prosperity of the empire ; P ire from 
of the emperors who ruled during that period the majority ^ n JJ lstU5 
were able and vigorous administrators, and even the follies a eat ^ of 
and excesses of Gaius, Claudius, and Eero did little harm Marcus 
beyond the limits of Borne and Italy. The firm rule of Aurelius, 
Vespasian repaired the damages inflicted by the wars of 180 A ‘ D ‘ 
the rival emperors after Kero's death, and the abilities of 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, if they failed to 
revive the flagging energies of the empire, at least secured 
tranquillity and good government. But few additions of 
importance were made to the territories of Borne. In 
Britain the work begun by Caesar was taken up by Conquest 
Claudius, under whom the southern part of the island was of . 
constituted a province; the northern districts were subdued Bntam; 
by Agricola (78-84 a.d.), and the limits of the province 
northward were finally fixed by the Wall of Hadrian (see 
Britaxxia). The conquest of Dacia by Trajan (107) of Dacia, 
was provoked by the threatening attitude of the barbarian 
tribes on the lower Danube, and, though it remained part 
of the empire down to 256, its exjxised position as lying 
beyond tbe Danube frontier rendered it always a source of 
weakness rather than strength. 7 To Trajan’s reign also 
belongs the annexation of Arabia Petrcea. Otherwise on The 
the frontiers there was little change. In the north the frontiers 
revolt of Civilis (69-70 A.D.) owed its temporary success 
mainly to the confusion created by tbe rivalries of Otbo, 
Yitcllius, and Vespasian. 8 The connexion of the Bhiue 
with the Danube frontier bj a continuous wall, a work gradu- 
ally carried out under tbe Flavian and Antonine emperors, 
was a strategical necessity, and involved no general advance 
of the Boman lines. 9 On the Bhine itself the peaceful 
state of affairs is sufficiently proved by the reduction of the 
force stationed there from eight legions to four; and it 
was only on the Danube that there was any pressure 
severe enough to strain the strength of the Roman defence. 

The presence of Trajan himself was required to quell the 
Dacians under their able king Decebalus, and, though 
his campaigns were followed by sixty years of peace, 
a force of ten legions was considered necessary to 
guard the Danubian frontier. Far more serious was the Invasion 
irruption of the Marcomanni and other tribes in the reign ®f the 
of Marcus Aurelius (162-175.). 10 The tide of barbaric 
invasion which then swept across the upper Danube and 
over the provinces of Bhaatia, Koricum, and Pannonia, till 
it touched the Alps and the soil of Italy, was indeed 
driven back after fourteen years of war, but it first 
revealed to the Boman world the strength of the forces 

s JuDg, Jlomanischc Landschaflen (Innsbruck, 1881); Budinszky, 

Die Aushreilung d. Lalcinischen Sprache (Berlin, 1881). 

e Jlarquardt, i. 67 ; Sact., Avg., 32. 

7 Mommsen, Jt G., v. 205-208. 

8 Tae., Eisl. , iv.; Mommsen, I?. G., r. 116-131. 

8 For the “ limes imperii,” see Mommsen, v. 140-146 ; Cohausen, 

Der Horn. Grensmall (Wiesbaden, 1884) ; -Herzog, Die Vemessung d. 

Rum. GrcnswaUs (Stuttgart, 3830). 

19 Mommsen, v. 209; Vita Hard, 12 sq. 
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whicb were gathering unnoticed in the distant regions 
The beyond the limits of the “ Roman peace.” In the East 
Eastern Borne and Parthia still faced each other upon the banks 
frontier. 0 £ t ]j e Eaphrates, and contended, notr by arms now by- 
diplomacy, for supremacy in tbe debateable land of 
Armenia. Trajan's momentary acquisitions were aband- 
oned by Hadrian, and on this side of the empire the first 
changes of importance on the frontier belong to the reign 
Condi- of Septimius Severus. 1 Within the frontiers the levelling 
tion of and unifying process commenced by Augustus had steadily 
the pro- proceeded. A tolerably uniform provincial system covered 
raw*. t jj e w jj 0 j e grgj 0 f the empire. The client states had one 
by one been reconstituted as provinces, and even the 
government of Italy had been in many respects assimilated 
Spread to the provincial type. The municipal system had spread 
of ike \rfdely ; the period from Vespasian to Aurelius witnessed 
“ nI “" the elevation to municipal rank of an immense number of 
Stem • communities, not only in the old provinces of the West, in 
’ Africa, Spain, and Gaul, hut in the newer provinces of the 
North, and along the line of the northern frontier ; and 
everywhere under the influence of the central .imperial 
authority there was au increasing uniformity in the form 
of the local constitutions, framed and granted as they all 
were by imperial edict. 2 Throughout the empire again the 
extension of the Roman franchise was preparing the way 
for the final act by which Caracalla assimilated the legal 
status of all free-born inhabitants of the empire, 3 and in 
the west and north this was preceded and accompanied by 
the complete Romanizing of the people in language and 
civilization. Moreover, the empire, that was thus becom- 
es lairing one in its administrative system, its laws, and its 
dviliza- had as yet continued to enjoy peace and order, 

tion. Tile burdens of military service fell on the frontier pro- 
vinces, and only the echoes of the border wars reached 
the Mediterranean territories. Tet, in spite of the internal 
tranquillity and the good government which hare made the 
„ 0f tb ? Antomnes famous, we can detect signs of weak- 
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for the orderly transmission of the imperial power had been 
partially supplied during the 2d century by the practice 
of adoption. But throughout the 3d century the Roman plate vi. 
world witnessed a series of desperate conflicts between 
rival generals put forward by their respective legions as 
claimants for the imperial purple. Between the death of 
Severus in 211 and the accession of Diocletian in 281, no 
fewer than twenty-three emperors sat in the seat of 
Augustus, and of these all but three died violent deaths 
at the hands of a mutinous soldiery or by the orders of a 
successful rival. Of the remaining three, Decius fell in 
battle against the Goths, Valerian died a prisoner in the 
far East, and Claudius was among the victims of the chronic 
pestilence which added to the miseries of tlio.time. The 
“tyrants,” as the unsuccessful pretenders to the imperial The 
purple were styled, reappear with almost unfailing regu- tyrant*, 
larity in each reign. The claims of Septimius Severus 
himself, the first and ablest of the soldier emperors, were 
disputed by Clodius Albinus in the West, and by Pescen- 
nius Niger in the East, and at the bloody battle of Lug- 
dunum and the sack of Byzantium rival Homan forces, 
for the first time since the accession of Vespasian, exhausted 
each other in civil war. 5 In 23 7-23S six emperors perished 
in the course of a few months. It was, however, during 
the reign of Gallienus (260-268) that the evil reached its Brim of 
height. The central authority was paralysed; the bar- Gallium^ 
barians were pouring in from the North ; the Partliinns 2C0 ' 26S - 
were threatening to overrun the Eastern provinces; and 
the legions on the frontiers were left to repel the enemies * 
of Rome as best they could. A hundred ties bound them 
closely to the districts in which they were stationed; 
their permanent camps had grown into towns, they had 
families and farms; the unarmed provincials looked to 
them as their natural protectors, and were attached to 
them by bonds of intermarriage and bv long intercourse. 

Now that they found themselves left to'repel by their own 
efforts the invaders from without, they reasonably enough 
claimed the right to ignore the central authority which 
was powerless to aid them, and to choose for themselves 
imperatores" whom they knew and trusted. The first Tyrants 
of . these provincial empires was that established bv !n G#nl - 
Postumus in Gaul (259-272), and long maintained by his 
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Aurclian in 273 ; in the next year the Gallic empire came 
to an end by the surrender of Tetricus, and the successors 
of Aurelian — Tacitus, Probus, and Carus (275-282) — were 
at least rulers over the whole extent of the empire, 
rbaric While rival generals were contending for the imperial 
n ' purple, the very existence of the empire which they 
ns> aspired to rule was imperilled by foreign invasion. As 
early as 236 a new enemy, the Alcmanni, had crossed the 
Rhine, but had ' been driven back by the valour of Maxi- 
minus (238), and in the same year the Goths first appeared 
on the banks of the Danube. It was, however, during 
the period of internal dissension and civil war from the 
reign of Philip (241-249) to the accession of Claudius 
(26S) that the barbarians saw and used their opportunity. 
From across the Rhine bands of Alcmanni and Franks 
swept over Gaul and Spain, and even descended upon 
the coasts of Africa, until their raids were checked by 
the Gallic emperor Postumus (253-259). Far more 
destructive were the raids of the Goths. 1 Towards the 
close of the reign of Philip (247) they crossed the Danube, 
and overran Moesia, Thrace, and Macedonia. In 251 
they defeated and slew the emperor Dccius ; and, though 
his successor Gallus purchased a temporary peace by 
lavish gifts, the province of Dacia was finally lost to 
Rome. The Gothic raids by sea which began under 
Valerian (253-2G0) were even more 'destructive. Their 
fleets issuing from the ports of the Black Sea ravaged the 
seaboard of Asia Mino^ and returned laden with the 
spoils of the maritime towns. In the reign of Gallicnus 
(2C0-268) a fleet of five hundred sail appeared off the 
coasts of Greece itself; Athens, Corinth, Argos, and 
Sparta were sacked, and Epirus laid waste. On the death 
of Gallicnus (2GS) tho Goths once more marched south- 
ward, but in the new emperor Claudius they were con- 
fronted at last by an able and resolute opponent. They 
were decisively defeated and driven back across tho 
Danube (269). Claudius died of the plague in tho next 
year, hut by his successor Aurelian Roman authority was 
established in Moesia and Pannonin, and the Danube 
frontier was put once more in a state of efficient defence. 
Five years later (276) Probus repulsed a raid of the 
Franks and Alcmanni, and restored peace on tho Rhine. 
Rut the rule of Rome now stopped short, as in the reign 
of Tiberius at the lino of the two great rivers ; all that 
had- been acquired beyond since the time of Vespasian 
was abandoned, and on the further banks of the Rhine 
and Danube stood, in the place of friendly or subject 
tribes, a threatening array of hostile peoples. 

> _ At the close of the 2d century tho growing weakness of 
sani- p a rthia seemed to promise an immunity from danger on 
■thia. ti ,e Eastern frontier. Rut with tho revolution which 
placed the Sassanidie upon the throne tho whole situation 
was changed. 2 The new dynasty was in blood and religion 
Persian ; it claimed descent from Cyrus and Darius, and 
aspired to recover from Western hands the dominions 
which had once been theirs. In 230 Artaxares (Ardashir) 
had formally demanded from Sevcrus Alexander tho restitu- 
tion of tho provinces of Asia, had invaded Mesopotamia, 
now n Roman province, and oven advanced into Syria. 
Twenty years later his successor Sapor again crossed the 
Euphrates ; in 260, ten years after Decius’s defeat by tho 
Goths, the emperor Valerian was conquered and taken 
prisoner by the Persians, who poured triumphantly into 
Syria and captured Antioch. Rut boro for the time their 
successes ended. Three years later Odfonathus of Pal- 
myra drove them back, and held the East securely in tho 
name of Rome. On the fall of Zonobia (273) they gained 
possession for a time of Armenia and Mesopotamia, but 

1 Gibbon, j. cliap. x. ; Mommsen, v. 210. 

2 Gibbon, i. chap.' viii.; Mommsen, v. -ill ; ef Persia. 


were driven out by the emperor Carus (282), and the 
frontier line as fixed by Septimius Severus was restored. 

Although any serious loss of territory had been avoided, State of 
the storms of the 3d century had told with fatal effect on J" 
upon the general condition of tho empire. The “ Roman ^ ” e ° tdoso 
peace” had vanished; not only the frontier territories, 0 f the 
but the central districts of Greece, Asia Minor, and even 3dcen- 
Italy itself, hac suffered from the ravages of war, and tur >'- 
tho fortification of Rome by Aurelian was a significant 
testimony to tho altered condition of affairs. War, plague, 
and famine had thinned the population and crippled the 
resources of the provinces. On all sides land was running 
waste, cities and towns were decaying, and commerce was 
paralysed. Only with the greatest difficulty were suf- 
ficient funds squeezed from the exhausted tax-payers to 
meet the increasing cost of the defence of the frontiers. 

Tho old established culture and civilization of the Medi- 
terranean world rapidly declined, and the mixture of 
barbaric rudeness with Oriental pomp and luxury which 
marked tho court, even of the better emperors, such at 
Aurclian, was typical of the general deterioration, which 
was accelerated by the growing practice of settling bar- 
barians on lands within the empire, and of admitting 
them freely to service in the Roman army. 

Period II.: 284-4-76 a.d. — (a) From the Accession o/Tliere- 
Diocletian io the Death of Theodosius (284-395 A.D.). — 

The work begun by Aurelian and Probus, that of fortify- aad 
ing the empire alike against internal sedition and foreign Constan- 
invasion, was completed by Diocletian and Constantine tine, 
the Great, whose system of government, novel as it 
appears at first sight, was in reality the natural and 
inevitable outcomo of the history of tho previous century. 3 
Its object was twofold, to give increased stability to the 
imperial authority itself, and to organize an efficient 
administrative machinery throughout the empire. In the Augusti 
second year of his reign Diocletian associated Maximian £,™ mrea 
with himself ns colleague, r.nd six years later (292) the 
hands of the two “ August! ” were further strengthened 
by tho proclamation of Constantins and Galerius as 
“ Caesares." Precedents for such an arrangement might 
have beer, quoted from the earlier history of tho empire ; 1 
and the considerations in favour of it at the time were 
strong. It divided the overwhelming burdens and respon- 
sibilities of government, without sacrificing the unity of 
the empire; for, although to each of the Augusti and 
Ciesnrs a soparato sphere was assigned, the Caesars were 
subordinate to tho higher authority of tho Augusti, and 
over ail his three colleagues Diocletian claimed to exercise 
a paramount control. It at least reduced tho too familiar 
risk of a disputed succession by establishing in the two 
C. nrs the natural successors to tho higher position of 
Augusti, and finally it satisfied the jealous pride of the 
rival armies of the empire by giving them what they had 
so constantly claimed, imperatores of their own. The dis- 
tribution of powor between Diocletian and his colleagues 
followed thoso lines of division which the feuds of the 
previous century had only too clearly marked out. The 
armies of the Rhine, tho Danube, and of Syria fell to the , 
lot respectively of Constantius, Galerius, and Diocletian, 
the contral districts of Italy and Africa to Maximian. 3 A 


3 Soo Gibbon, vol. iii., cliap. xvii.; Mnrqnnrdt, Slcuilsvcrw., i. 
pp. 81, 836, 337, ii. 217 sq.; Madvig, T 'erf d. AStn. Acichs, i. 
085 ; Booking, Notiiia Dignitalum, Bonn, 1853 ; Hodgkin, Italy 
mid her Invaders, i. 202 sq. ; Prouss, Diocletian, Loipsic, 1869. 

* Mommsen, Staalsreclit, ii. 1066 sq. Venus ivas associated witu 
Marcus Aurelius ns Augustus ; Sevevus gave the title to his two sons. 
Tho bestowal of tho title “Ctcsar” on tho destined successor dates 
from Hadrian. Mommsen, op. eit., 10-14. 

e Tho division was ns follows (1) Diocletian— Thrace, Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor ; (2) Maximian— Italy and 'Africa ; (3) Galerins— 
Illyricum and tho Danube j (4) Constantius— Britain, Gaul, fcpam. 

Soo Gibbon, ii. 68 ; Aurelius Victor, c. 39. 
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Altered second point in the new system was the complete and final 
eaatic* emancipation of the imperial authority from all constitu- 
tiTo{ tio nal limitation and controL The last lingering traces 
of its republican origin disappear. The emperors from 
Diocletian onwards are autocrats in theory as well as in 
practice. The divided powers, the parallel jurisdictions, 
the defined prerogatives of the Augustan system have all 
vanished. There is but one legal authority throughout 
the empire, that of the emperor himself ; and that authority 
is absolute. This avowed despotism Diocletian, following 
in the steps of Aorelian, hedged round with all the pomp 
and majesty of Oriental monarchy. The final adoption of 
the title “dominos," so often rejected by earlier emperors, 
the diadem on the head, the robes of silk and gold, the 
replacement of the republican salutation of a fellow 
citizen by the adoring prostration even of the highest in 
rank before their lord and master, were all significant 
Level- marks of tbe new regime. 1 In the hands of this absolute 
J»s ruler was placed the entire control of an elaborate admin- 
istrative machinery. Most of the old local and national 
tian distinctions, privileges, and liberties which had once 
flourished within the empire had already disappeared 
under the levelling influence of imperial rale, and the level- 
ling process was now completed. Boman citizenship had, 
since the edict of Caracalla, ceased to be the privilege of a 


folly marked by the appropriation to each of distinctive 
titles, the highest being that of “illustris," which was 
confined to the prefects and to the military magistri and 
comites, and to the chief ministers.® 

There can be little doubt that on the whole these Effects 
reforms prolonged the existence of the empire, by creating of these 
a machinery which enabled tbe stronger emperors to^ 01 ® 3 * 
utilize effectively all its available resources, and which 
even to some extent made good the deficiencies of weaker 
rulers. But in many points they failed to attain their 
object. Diocletian’s division of the imperial authority 
among colleagues, subject to the general control of the 
senior Augustus, was effectually discredited by the twenty 
years of almost constant conflict which followed his own 
abdication (305-323). Constantine’s partition of the 
empire among his three sons was not more successful in 
ensuring tranquillity, and in the final division of the East 
and "West between Valens and Yalentinian (364) the 
essential principle of Diocletian’s, scheme, the mainten- 
ance of a single central authority, was abandoned. The 
“tyrants,” the curse of the 3d century, were far from 
unknown in the 4th, and their comparative paucity was 
due rather to the hold which the house of Constantine 
obtained upon tbe allegiance of their subjects than to the 
system of Diocletian. This system, moreover, while it failed 
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stantius reluctantly granted the title of Caesar to his 
cousin Julian and placed him in charge of Gaul, ■where 
the momentary elevation of a tyrant, Silvanus, and still 
more the inroads of Franks and Alemanni, had excited 
- alarm. But Julian’s successes during the next five years 
•were such as to arouse the jealous fears of Constantins. 
In order to weaken his suspected rival the legions under 
Julian in Gaul were suddenly ordered to march eastward 
Julian, against the Persians (3C0), They refused, and when 
361-363. the order was repeated replied by proclaiming Julian 
himself emperor and Augustus. Julian, with probably 
sincere reluctance, accepted the position, but the death of 
Constantius in 361 saved the empire from tho threatened 
civil war. The chief importance of the career of Julian, 
both as Caesar in Gaul from 355 to 3GI and during his 
brief tenure of sole power (361-363), lies, so far as the 
general history of the empire is concerned, in his able 
defence of the Khine frontier and in his Persian campaign ; 
for his attempted restoration of pagan and in especial of 
Hellenic worships had no more permanent effect than 
the war which he couragcouslj 7 waged against the multi- 
tudinous abuses which had grown up in the luxurious 
court of Constantius. 1 But his vigorous administration in 
Gaul undoubtedly checked the barbarian advance across the 
Bhine, and postponed the loss of the Western provinces, 
while, on the contrarj 7 , his campaign in Persia, bril- 
liantly successful at first, resulted in his own death, and 
in the immediate surrender by his successor Jovian of tho 
territories beyond the Tigris won by Diocletian seventy 
years before. Julian died on June 26, 363, his suc- 
orian, cessor Jovian on February 17, 364; and on the 2Gth of 

63- 364. February Yalentinian was acknowledged as emperor by 
'alen- the army at Nicma. In obedience to the expressed wish 

of fc ^ e s °Wi ers should associate a colleague with 

64- 3/5. Idmself, he conferred the title of Augustus upon his 
Hvision brother Yalcns, and the long-impending division of the 
f t l ,e empire was at last effected, — Yalentinian becamo emperor 
g] ,irc ’ of the West, Valens of tho East. From 364 till his 

death in 375 the vigour and ability of Yalentinian 
kept his own frontier of the Bhine tolerably intact, 
and prevented any serious disasters on the Danube. But 
alens, his death, which deprived the weaker Yalens of a trusted 
14-378. counsellor and all} 7 , was followed by a crisis on the 
Danube, more serious than any which had occurred there 
svolt of since the defeat of Decius. In 376 the Goths, liard 
e Goths. p ress cd by their new foes from tho eastward, tho Huns, 
sought and obtained tbe protection of the Boman empire. 
They were transported across the Danube and settled in 
Mcesia, but, indignant at the treatment they received, they 
rose in arms against their protectors. In 378 at Hadrian- 
oplo Valens was defeated and killed ; the victorious Goths 
spread with fire and sword over Illyricum, and advanced 
eastward to the very walls of Constantinople. . 'Once 
more, however, the danger passed away. The skill and 
ieo- tact of Theodosius, who had been proclaimed emperor of the 
siusl., East by Gratian, conciliated the Goths ; they were granted 
8-395, an allowance, and in large numbers entered the service of 
the Boman emperor. The remaining years of Theodosius’s 
reign (382-395) were mainly engrossed by tho duty which 
now devolved upon tho emperor of tho East of upholding 
the increasingly feeble authority of his colleague in the 
West against the attacks of pretenders. Maximus, the 
murderer of Gratian (383), was at first recognized by 
Theodosius as Ceesar, and left in undisturbed command of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but, when in 386 ho proceeded 
to oust Yalentinian n. from Italy and Africa, Theodosius 
marched westward, crushed him, and 'installed Yalentinian 

1 In especial against tho overweening inllnonco of the eunuchs, an 
influence at onoo greater and more pernicious than even that of the 
imperial freedmen in the days of Claudius. 
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as emperor of the West. In the very next year, however, 
the murder of Yalentinian (392) by Arbogast, a Frank, 
was followed by the appearance of a fresh tyrant in the 
person of Eugenius, a domestic officer and nominee of Arbo- Diw- 
gast himself. Once more Theodosius marched westward, ° f+! . 
and near Aquileia decisively defeated his opponents. But ' ,Jr ‘ 
his victory was quickly followed by his own illness and 
death (395), and the fortunes of East and West passed and 
into the care of his two sons Arcadius and Honorius. Horn, 

(6) From the Death of Theodosius to the Extinction of Fall 
the Western Empire (395-470).— Through more than a 
century from the accession of Diocletian the Boman K1U * 
empire had succeeded in holding at bay the swarming 
hordes of barbarians. But, though no province had yet 
been lost, as Dacia had been lost in the century before, 
and though the frontier lines of the Bhine and the Danube 
were still guarded by Boman forts and troops, there were 
signs in plenty that a catastrophe was at hand. 

From all the uniters who deal with the 4th century DU. 
comes the same tale of declining strength and energy. of the 
From Lactantius to Zosimus we have one long series of 
laments over the depression and misery of the provinces. 0 ,„ lu 
To meet the increased expenditure necessary to maintain 
the legions, to pay the hosts of officials, and to keep up 
the luxurious splendour of the imperial courts, not only 
were the taxes raised in amount, but the most oppressive 
and inquisitorial methods were adopted in order to secure 
for the imperial treasury every penny that could be 
wrung from the wretched taxpayer. The results are seen 
in such pictures as that which the panegyrist Eumenius 2 
draws of the state of Gaul (306-312) under Constan- 
tine, in the accounts of the same province under Julian 
fifty years later, in those given by Zosimus early in the 
5th century, and in the stringent regulations of the 
Theodosian code, dealing with the assessment and collec- 
tion of the taxes. Among the graver symptoms of 
economic rain were the decrease of population, which 
seriously diminished not only the number of taxpayers, 
but the supply of soldiers for the legions ; 3 the spread of 
infanticide ; the increase of waste lands whose owners and 
cultivators had fled to escape the tax collector; the 
declining prosperity of the towns; and the constantly 
recurring riots and insurrections, both among starving 
peasants, as in Gaul, 4 and in populous cities like Antioch. 5 
The distress was aggravated by the civil wars, by the 
rapacity of tyrants, such as Maxentius and Maximus, but 
above all by the raids of the barbarians, who seized every 
opportunity afforded by the dissensions or incapacity of 
the emperors to cross the frontiers and harry the lands of 
the provincials. Constantine (306-312), Julian (356-360), . 

and Yalentinian I. (364-375) had each to give a temporary 
breathing space to Gaul by repelling the Franks and 
Alemanni. Britain was harassed by Piets and Scots from 
tho north (367-370), while the Saxon pirates swept the 
Northern seas and the coasts both of Britain and Gaul. 

On the Danube the Quadi, Sarmatre, and above all the 
Goths, poured at intervals into the provinces of Panuonia 
and Mccsia, and penetrated to Macedon and Thrace. In 
the East, in addition to the constant border feud with 
Persia, we hear of ravages by tbe Isaurian mountaineers, 
and by a new enemy, the Saracens. 0 

Even more ominous of coming danger was the extent 

B Eumenins, Paneg. Vet., vii. For Julian's administration in Gaul 
see Amuiianus, xv.-xvii. ; Julian’s own oration to the Athenian senate 
and people, Juliani Opera (cd. Hertlein, Leipsic, 1875) pp. 346 eg. ; 
Zosimus, ii. 38. ' Cf. Gibbon, ii. 333, 412 ; Jung, Roman. Land- 
\ schaften, 264, 265 ; Hodgldn, i. 600 sg. 

3 Gibbon, ii. 323. 

4 For the Bagaudic, see Gibbon, ii. 69, and Jung, op. cit., 2 64, 
where the authorities are given. 

5 In 387 ; Hodgkin, i. 178. * Anrai. Marcel., xiv. 4 
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to which the European half of the empire was becoming 
barbarized. The policy which had been inaugurated by 
Augustus himself of settling barbarians within the frontiers 
had been taken up on a larger scale and in a more systematic 
way by the Illyrian emperors of the 3d century, and was 
continued by their successors in the 4th. In Gaul, in the 
provinces south of the Danube, even in Macedon and Italy, 
large barbarian settlements had been made — Theodosius 
in particular distinguishing himself by his liberality in this 
respect. JTor did the barbarians admitted during the 4th 
century merely swell the class of half-servile coloni. On 
the contrary, they not only constituted to an increasing 
extent the strength of the imperial forces, but won their 
way in ever-growing numbers to posts of dignity and 
importance in the imperial service. Under Constantine 
the palace was crowded with Franks. 1 Julian led Gothic 
troops against Persia, and the army with which Theodosius 
defeated the tyrant Maximus (3S8) contained large 
numbers of Huns and Alans, as well as of Goths. The 
names of Arbogast, Stiiicbo, and Rufinas are sufficient 
proof of the place held by barbarians near tbe emperor’e 
person and in the control of tbe provinces and legions of 
Rome ; and the relations of Arbogast to bis nominee for 
the purple, Eugenius, were an anticipation of those which 
existed between Ricimer and the emperors of the latter 
half of the 5th century. 

, 14 was ty' barbarians already settled within tbe empire 
invasions, that the first of the aeries of attacks which finally separated 
the W estern provinces from the empire and set up a 
barbaric ruler in Italy were made, 1 and it was in men of 
barbarian birth that Rome found her ablest and most 
successful defenders, and the emperors both of East and 
„ . )).. , eIr most capable and powerful ministers. The 
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tb . of tbe Danube as the allies of tbe empire since the 
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(402) 4 be slowly withdrew from Italy, his retreat being 
hastened by tbe promises of gold freely made to him by 
the imperial government. Hot until the autumn of 408 
did Alaric again cross the Alps. Stilicho was dead ; the 
barbarian troops in Honorius’s sendee had been provoked 
into joining Alaric by the insane anti-Teutonic policy of 
Honorius and his ministers, and Alaric marched unopposed 
to Rome. This time, however, the payment of a heavy 
ransom saved the city. Several months of negotiation 
followed between Alaric and the court of Ravenna. 

Alaric’s demands were moderate, but Honorius would 
grant neither lands for his peojile nor tho honourable post 
in the imperial service which he asked for himself. Once 
more Alaric sat down before Rome, and this time the 
panic-stricken citizens discovered a fresh mode of escape, 

Attalus, a Greek, the prefect of the city, was declared 
Augustus, and Alaric accepted the post of commander-in- 
chief. But the incapacity of Attains was too much for 
the patience of his barbarian minister and patron, and 
after a few months’ reign Alaric formally deposed him 
and renewed his offers to Honorius. Again, however 
they were declined, and Alaric marched to the siem; and 
sack of Rome (410). 5 His death followed hard on 
Ins capture of Rome^ Two years later (412) his sue- The Visi- 
censor Ataulf led the \ isigoths to find in Gaul tho lands poths in 
which Alaric had sought in Italy. If is characteristic of GanL 
the anarchical condition of the West that Ataulf and his 
Goths should have fought for Honorius in Gaul against 
the tyrants,® and in Spain against the Vandals, Suevi, and 
Alam ; and it was with the consent of Honorius that in 41 9 
Walha, who had followed Ataulf as king of the Visigoths, 
finally settled with his people in south-western Gaul and 
rounded the Visigothic monarchy." 

- * ^°. U . fc the P eriod that the accomplished Vandals, 
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aTSvlfT 81 and approved by the paramount Sra5n - 
authority of the emperor of the West.® These peoples had 
crossed the Rhine at the time when Alaric was making 
his first attempt on Italy. A portion of the host led by 
Radagaisus® actually ( invaded Italy, but were cut to pieces 
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by two events of first-rate importance, — the conquest of 
Africa by the Vandals 1 and the invasion of Gaul and 
Italy by Attila. The Vandal settlement in Africa was 
closely akin in its origin and results to those of the 
Visigoths and of the Vandals themselves in Gaul and 
Spain. Here as there the occasion was given by the 
jealous quarrels of powerful imperial ministers. The feud 
between Boniface, count of Africa, and Aetius, the “master- 
general” or “count of Italy,” opened the way to Africa 
for the Vandal king Gaiseric (Genseric), as that between 
Stilicho and Rufinus had before set Alaric in motion 
westward, and as the quarrel between the tyrant Con- 
stantine and the ministers of Hondrius had paved the 
way for the Vandals, Sueves, and Alans into Spain. Iu 
this case too, as in the others, the hunger for more land 
and treasure was the impelling motive with the barbarian 
invader, and in Africa, as iu Gaul and Spain, the invaders’ 
acquisitions were confirmed by the imperial authority which 
they still professed to recognize. It was in 429 that Gai- 
seric, Icing of the Vandals, crossed with his warriors, their 
families and goods, to the province of Africa, a province 
hitherto almost as untouched as Spain by the ravages 
of war. Thanks to the quarrels of Boniface and Aetius 
their task was an easy one. The defenceless province 
was easily and quickly overrun. Iu 4 35 2 a formal 
treaty secured them in the possession of a large portion 
of the rich lands which were the granary of Romo, in 
exchange for a' pajonent probably of corn and oil. Car- 
thage was taken in 439, and by 440 the Vandal kingdom 
was firmly established. 

Eleven years later (451) Attila invaded Gaul, but this 
Hunnish movement was in a variety of ways different 
from those of the Visigoths and Vandals. Nearly a 
century had passed since the Huns first appeared in 
Europe, and drove the Goths to seek shelter within the 
Roman lines. Attila was now the ruler of a great empire 
in central and northern Europe, 3 and, in addition to his 
own Huns, the German tribes along the Rhine and Danube 
and far away to the north owned him as king. Ho con- 
fronted the Roman power as an equal ; and, in marked 
contrast to the Gothic and Vandal chieftains, he treated 
with the emperors of East and West as an independent 
sovereign. His advance' on Gaul and Italy threatened, not 
the establishment of yet one more barbaric chieftain on 
Roman soil, but the subjugation of the civilized and 
Christian West to the rule of a heathen and somi-barbarous 
conqueror. Bat Rome now reaped tbe advantages of the 
policy which Honorius had perhaps involuntarily followed. 
The Visigoths . in Gaul, Christian and already half 
Romanized, rallied to the aid of tbe empire against a 
common foe. Attila, defeated at CMlons 4 by Aetius, 
withdrew into Pannonia (451). In the next year he 
overran Lombardy, but penetrated no farther south, 
and in 453 he died. With the murder of Valentiuian 
IIL (455) the western branch of the house of Theodosius 
came to an end, and the next twenty years witnessed 
the accession and deposition of nine emperors. ,The three 
months’ rule of Maximus is memorable only for the invasion 
of Italy and the sack of Rome by the Vandals under 
Gaiseric. From 456-472 the actual ruler of Italy was 
Ricimer, the Sueve. Of the four emperors whom he placed 
on the throne, Majorian (457-461) alone played any 

1 Hodgkin, ii. 233-290 ; Gibbon, iv. 176-188, 266 ; Jtmg, 183. 
Tiie leading ancient anthority is Procopius. See Ranke, iv. (2) 285 ; 
Papeneordt, Gesch. d. Vandal, llerrschaft in Africa. 

2 Prosper, 659 ; Ranke, iv. (1) 282. 

3 The principal ancient authorities aro Prisons (Muller, Fragm, Hist. 
Gr., iv. 69); Jordanos (ed. Mommsen, 1882); Sidonius Apollinaris 
(cd. Barret, Paris, 1878). 

4 For tbe decisive battle of Glmlans, see Gibbon, iv. 234 sq, ; 
Hodgkin, ii. 138, note A, 161, where tlie topography is discussed. 


imperial part outside Italy. 5 Ricimer died in 472, and two 
years iater a Pannonian, Orestes, aspired to fill the place 
which Ricimer had occupied. Julius Nepos was deposed, 
and Orestes filled the vacancy by. proclaiming as Augustus 
his own son Romulus. But Orestes’s tenure of power was Ores*- 
brief. The barbarian mercenaries in Italy determined to t * lc p 
secure for themselves a position there such as that which 1 
their kinsfolk had won in Gaul and Spain and Africa. 

Their demand for a. third of the lands of Italy was refused 
bj' Orestes,® and they instantly rose in revolt. On the 
defeat and death of Orestes they proclaimed their leader, 
Odoacer the Rugian, T king of Italy. Romulus Augustulus Romu] 
laid down his imperial dignity, and the court at Con- ^s ur 
stantinople was informed that there was no longer an tu us ’ 
emperor of the West. 8 

The installation of a barbarian king in Italy was the King 
natural climax of the changes which had been taking place 0lioac '' 
in the West throughout the 5th century. In Spain, Gaul, 
and Africa barbarian chieftains were already established 
as kings. In Italy, for the last twenty years, the real 
power had been wielded by a barbarian officer. Odoacer, 
when he decided to dispense with the nominal authority of 
an emperor of the West, placed Italy on the same level of 
independence with the neighbouring provinces. But the 
old ties with Rome were not severed. The new king 
of Italy formally recognized the supremacy of the one 
Roman emperor at Constantinople, and was invested in 
return with the rank of “ patrician,” which had been held 
before him by Aetius and Ricimer. In Italy too, as in 
Spain and Gaul, the laws, the administrative system, and 
the language remained Roman. 9 But the emancipation of 
Italy and the Western provinces from direct imperial con- 
trol, 'which is signalized by Odoacer’s accession, has rightly 
been regarded as marking the opening of a new epoch. 

It made possible in the West the development of a 
Romano-German civilization ; it facilitated the growth of 
new and distinct states and nationalities ; it gave a new 
impulse to the influence of the Christian church, and laid 
the foundations of the power of the bishops of Rome. 
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Chronological Table of the Homan Emperors. 

A.J). 

Augustus. I ( l’ortinnx. 200. 

4 Diaius Jnllanus. 20$. 

I ScptimlusScvcrus. 

Cnrucalla. 

Maori mis, 

Elagnbulns. 

J Sevurus Alexan- 
( der. 

Maxhninus. 


Tiberius. 

Caligula. 

Clnudlus. 

Nero, 

(Galbu. 

J Otho. 

(Ylteliita. 

Vespasian. 

Titus. 

Domltlan. 

Nervu. 

Trajan. 

Iladrlan. 
Antoninus Fins. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Commodus. 


193. 

211 . 

217. 

218. 

221 . 

235. 


238. 


244. 

249, 


/The two Gordian), 
j Maximus and Bal- 
] blnus. 

I Gordian III. 
Philip. 

Declus. 

J GallusandiEmil- 
1 tnnus. 

Valerian. 


270. 

275. 

270. 

282. 

283. 


284. 


305. 

328. 

353. 

301. 

303. 


1 rest. 

Valentiuian I. 

Grattan and Valentiuian 1L 
Valentiuian II. 


253. 

Division of Ike Empire. 

A.n. East. 

304. Valcns. 

379. Theodosius I. 


Gnllienus. 

Claudius. 

Aurciian. 

Tacitus. 

1’robus. 

Carus. 

J Carinus and Nu- 
I merlon. 

{ Diocletian (Maxl- 
minn associated 
with him, 280). 
( Constantius and 
4 Galcrius, Au- 

l KUfti. 
Constantine I. 
Constantius 11 
Julian. 

Jovian. 


Honorius. 

Valcntinhm III. 
Maximus. 

Avitus, 

Majorian. 

Sovorus. 

Anthemius. 

Otybrlus. 

Glycerins. 

Julius Nepos. 
llomitlus Augustulus. 


Theodosius J. 

395. A read ius. 

408. Theodosius H. 
450. Mercian. 

437. LooJ. 

474. Loo IT. 


(H. F. P.) 


5 Majorian was the last Roman emperor who appeared in person in 
Spain and Gaul. ® Hodgkin, i. 631. 

7 The nationality of Odoacer is a disputed point. Hodgkin, i. 528 ; 
Ranke, iv. (1) 372. 

8 Gibbon, iv. 298. The authority for the embassy to JSeno is 
Mnlelms (Miiller, Fragm. Jlist. Gr,, iv. 119). 

0 Gibbon, iv. 302 ; Jung, CO eg . ; Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 
24-33. See also Roman Law. 
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Section IL— History of the Roman Republic in the 
Meddle Ages. 

The history of the Roman republic during the Middle 
Ages has yet to be mitten, and only by the discovery of 
new documents can the difficulties of the task be com- 
pletely overcome. Although very different in its origin, 
the Roman republic gradually assumed the same form as the 
other I talian communes, and with almost identical institu- 
tions. But, owing to the special local conditions amid 
which it arose, it maintained a distinct physiognomy and 
character. The deserted Campagna surrounding the city 
checked any notable increase of trade or industry, and 
prevented the establishment of the guilds on the solid 
footing that elsewhere made them the basis and support 
of the commune. There was also the continual and 
oppressive influence of the empire, and, above all, the 
presence of the papacy, which often appeared to absorb 
the entire vitality of the city. At such moments the 
commune seemed annihilated, but it speedily revived 
and reasserted itself. Consequently there are many 
apparent gaps in its history, and we have often extreme 
difficulty in discovering the invisible links connecting the 
visible fragments. 

Even the aristocracy of Rome had a special stamp. In 
the other republics, excepting Yenice, it was feudal, of 
German origin, and in perpetual conflict with the popular 
and commercial elements which sought its destruction. 
The history of municipal freedom lay in this struggle. 
But the infiltration of Teutonic and feudal elements broke 
up the ancient aristocracy of Rome, and left it at the 
mercy of the people. Then the popes, by the bestowal of 
lucrative posts, rich benefices, and vast estates, and, above 
a 1, by raising many nobles to the purple, introduced new 
blood into the Roman aristocracy, and endued it with 
increasing strength and vitality. Always divided, always 
turbulent, this irrepressible body was a continual source of 
discord and civil war, of permanent confusion and turmoil 
Amidst all these difficulties the commune struggled on 
but never succeeded in long preserving a regular course 
or. What Wlth continual warfare, attacks 
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was maintained. Hence there was no visible change in 
the constitution of the state. Only, now there were con- 
quered and conquerors. All real and effective power was 
on the side of brute force, and the Goths alone bore arms. 

In every province they had their comites, or heads of the 
army, who had judicial power over their countiymen, 
especially in criminal cases. Hero then Was a combina- 
tion of civil and military jurisdiction altogether contrary 
to the Roman idea. Nor can it be denied that the comites, 
as chiefs of the armed force, necessarily exerted a direct 
or indirect influence on the civil and administrative power 
of the provinces, and especially upon the collection of the 
imposts. The civil arm, being virtually subordinate to the 
military, suffered unavoidable change. Notwithstanding 
the praise lavished on Tbeodoric, the kingdom founded 
by him in Italy had no solid basis. It was composed of 
two nations differing in race and traditions and even in 
religion, since the Goths were Arians and the Romans 
Catholics. The latter were sunk in degeneracy and cor- 
ruption ; their institutions wore old and decrepit. It was 
necessary to infuse new life into the worn-out bodj*. This 
was difficult, perhaps impossible ; and at any rate Tbeodoric 
never attempted the task. Little wonder then if the 
Gothic kingdom succumbed to the Byzantine hordes from 
Constantinople. 

The wars of Belisarius and Narses against the Goths Tlie By- 
lasted twenty years (535-555 A.D.), caused terrible slaughter *M*tine 
and devastation in Italy, and finally subjected her to™ 1 *- 
Constantinople. In place of a Gothic king she was now 
ruled by a Greek patrician, afterwards entitled the exarch, 
who had his seat of government at Ravenna as lieutenant 
of the empire. In the chief provincial cities the ruling 
counts were replaced by dukes, subordinate to the exarch: 
and the smaller towns were governed by military tribunes, 
instead of dukes, we sometimes find mugistri militum 
apparently of higher rank. The praefectws ju-aelorio of 
Italy, likewise a dependant of the exarch, was at tho head 
of the civil administration. The pragmatic sanction (554) 
promulgating the Justinian code, again separated the 
civil from the military power, which was no longer allowed 
to intervene in the settlement of private disputes, and, by 
conferring on the bishops the superintendence of and 

- be provinc5al and municipal government, 
soon led to the increase of the power of the church which 
had already considerable influence. ’ 

The new organization outwardly resembled that of tho 
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Home was a mere provincial city, constantly exposed to 
attack, we may imagine to what the senate was reduced. 

All Roman institutions were altered and decayed ; but 
their original features were still to be traced, and no 
heterogeneous element had been introduced into them. 
The first dawn of a completely new epoch can only be 
Tho dated from the invasion of the Lombards (568-572). 
Lom- Their conquest of a large portion of Italy was accompanied 
a s ' by the harshest oppression. They abolished all ancient 
laws and institutions, and not only seized a third of the 
lands, but reduced the inhabitants to almost utter slavery. 
But, in the unsubdued parts of the country — namely, 
in Ravenna, Rome, and the maritime cities — a very dif- 
ferent state of things prevailed. Tho necessity for self- 
defence and the distance of the empire, now too worn out to 
render any assistance, compelled the inhabitants to depend 
solely on their own strength. Thus, certain maritime 
cities, such as Naples, Amalfi, Pisa, and Venice, soon 
attained to a greater or less degree of liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

"ho A special state of things now arose in Rome. Wo 
iopes. behold the rapid growth of the papal power and the con- 
tinual increase of its moral and political influonce. This 
had already begun under Leo I., and been further pro- 
moted by the pragmatic sanction. Not only the super- 
intendence but often tho nomination of public function- 
aries and judges was now in the hands of the popes. And 
the accession to St Peter’s chair of a man of real genius in 
regory the person of Gregory I., surnamed tho Great, marked the 
commencement of a new era. By force of individual 
character, as well as by historic necessity, this pope became 
the most potent personage in Rome. Power fell naturally 
into his hands ; he was tho true representative of tho city, 
tho born defender of church and state. His ecclesiastical 
authority, already great throughout Italy, was specially 
great in the Roman diocese and in southern Italy. The 
continual offerings of tho faithful had previously endowed 
the church with enormous possessions in the province of 
Rome, in Sicily, Sardinia, and other parts. The admini- 
stration of all this property soon assumed tho shapo of 
a small government council in Romo. This protected 
and succoured tho oppressed, settled disputes, nominated 
judges, and controlled the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
use made by the pope of his revenues greatly contributed 
to the increase of his moral and political authority. 
When the city was besieged by the Lombards, and the 
emperor left his army unpaid, Gregory supplied the 
required funds and thus made resistance possible. And, 
when the defence could be no longer maintained, ho alone, 
by the weight of his personal influence and the payment 
of large sums, induced the Lombards to raise the siege. 
He negotiated in person with Agilulpb, and was recognized 
by him as tho true representative of the city. Thus 
Rome, after being five times taken and sacked by tho 
barbarians, was, on this occasion, saved by its bishop. 
Tho exarch, although unable to give any help, protested 
against the assumption of so much authority by tho pope j 
but Gregory was no usurper, and his attitude was the 
natural result of events. <f For twenty-seven years ” — so 
wrote this pontiff to the imperial government of Constan- 
tinople — 11 we lived in terror of the Longobards, nor can I 
say what sums we had to pay them. There is an imperial 
treasurer with the army at Ravenna; but here it is I who 
am treasurer. Likewiso I have to provide for the clergy, 
the poor, and tho people, and even to succour the distress 
of other churches." 

It was at this moment that tho new Roman commune 
began to take shape and acquire increasing vigour owing 
to its distance from the scat of tho empire and its resistance 
to the Lombard besiegers. Its special character was 
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now to be traced in the preponderance of the military 
over the civil power. A Roman element had penetrated 
into the army, which was already possessed of considerable 
political importance. The prefect of Rome loses authority 
and seems almost a nullity compared with the magister 
militum. Hardly anything is heard of the senate. “ Quia 
enim Senatus deest, populus interiit,” exclaims Gregory 
in a moment of despair. The popes now make common 
cause with the people against the Lombards on the one 
hand and the emperor on the other. But they avoid an 
absolute rupture with the empire, lest they should have to 
face the Lombard power without any prospect of help. 

Later, when the growing strength of the commune becomes 
menacing, they remain faithful to the empire in order not 
to be at the mercy of the people. It was a permanent 
feature of their policy never to allow the complete inde- 
pendence of tho city until they should be its sole and 
absolute masters. But that time was still in the future. 
Meanwhile popB and people joined in the defence of their 
common interests. 

This alliance was cemented by the religious disputes of 
the East and tho "West. First came the Monothelite con- 
troversy regarding the twofold nature of Christ. In order 
to compel obedience to his edict, the emperor commanded 
the exarch to take energetic measures, and, provided he 
could secure the favour of the Roman army, to actually 
seize the person of Pope Martin I. (649-654). A long 
and violent struggle ensued, in which the people of 
Rome and of other Italian cities sided so vigorously with 
tho popes that John YI. (701-705) had to interpose in 
order to roleaso the exarch from captivity and prevent 
a definitive rupture with the empire. Later (710-711) 
Ravenna revolted against the emperor, organized its armed 
population under twelve flags, and almost all the cities of 
the exarchate joined in a resistance that was the first step 
towards the independence of the Italian communes. A 
still fiercer religious quarrel then broke out concerning 
images. Pope Gregory II. (715-731) opposed tho cele- 
brated edict of tho iconoclastic emperor Leo the Isaurian. 

Vonico and the Pentnpolis took up arms in favour of the 
pope, and elected dukes of their own without applying 
to the emperor. Again public disorder rose to such a 
pitch that the pope was obliged to check it lest it should 
go too far. 

In the midst of these warlike tumults a new constitu- The 
tion, almost a new state, was being set up in Rome, duchy of 
During the conflict with Philippicus, tho Monothelite and ome ' 
heretical emperor who ascended the throne in 711, tho 
Liber Pontificalis makes the first mention of the duchy 
of Rome ( ducatvs Pomanae nrbis), and we find the people 
struggling to elect a duke of their own. In the early 
days of the Byzantine rule the territory appertaining to 
the city was no greater than under the Roman empire. 

But, partly through tho weakness of the government of 
Constantinople, and above all through the decomposi- 
tion of tho Italian provinces under the Lombards, who 
destroyed all unity of government in the peninsula, this 
■ dukedom was widely extended, and its limits were always 
changing in accordance with the course of events. It 
was watered by the Tiber, and stretched into Tuscia 
to tho right, starting from the mouth of tho Marta, by 
Tolfa and Bleda, and reaching as far as Orte, Yiterbo 
was a frontier city of the Lombards. On the left the 
duchy extended into Latium ns far as tho Garigliano. It 
spread very little to the north-east and was badly defended 
on that side, inasmuch as the duchy of Spoleto reached to 
within fourteen miles of the Sahara gate. On tho other 
side, towards Umbria, the river Hera was its boundary 
line. 

The constitution of the city now begins to show the 
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results of the conditions amid which it took shape. The 
separation of the civil from the military power has entirely 
disappeared. This is proved by the fact that, after the 
year 600, there is no further mention of the prefect. 
His office still survived, but with a gradual change of 
functions, until, in the Sth century, he once more appears 
as president of a criminal tribunal. The constitution of 
the duchy and of the new republic formed during the ■wavs | 
with the Lombards and the exarch was substantially of an i 
aristocratico-military nature. At its head was the duke, 1 
first elected by the emperor, then by the pope and the 
people, and, as his strength and influence grew with 
those of the commune, he gradually became the most 
respected and powerful personage in Rome. The duke 
inhabited the palace of the fears on the Palatine Hill, 
and had both the civil and the military power in his 
hands ; he was at the head of the army, which, being 
composed of the best citizens and highest nobility of 
Rome, was a truly national force. This army was styled 
the felicisslmus or jlorens exercitus Eomamts or also the 
militia Itomana. Its members never lost their citizen 
stamp ; on the contrary they formed the true body of the 
citizens. Re find mention of other duces in Rome, but 
these were probably other leaders or superior officers of 
the army. Counts and tribunes are found in the subject 
cities bound to furnish aid to the capital. In fact during 
the pontificate of Sergius II. (844), when the duchy was 
threatened by a Saracenic invasion, they were requested 
to send troops to defend the coast, and as many soldiers 
as possible to the city. 

At that time the inhabitants of Eome were divided into 

rin!X raC T? dasses — cler gy, nobles, soldiers, and simple 
atizens. The nobles were divided into two categories 
first the genuine optimates, members of old and wealthy 
families with large estates, and filling high, and S 
ereditary, offices in the state, the church, and the army 
These were styled procera and primates. The second 

commercial class, merchants, and craftsmen who & 
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were always optimates, and guarded the interests of the 
anny. But the real chiefs of the bands or memeri were 
the duces or tribunes, and under the Franks the latter 
became comites. These chiefs were styled magnifid 
consults , optimates de militia , often too judices de mili- 
tia, since, as was the custom of the Middle Ages, they 
wielded political and judicial as well as military-authority 
The title of consul was now generally given to superior- 
officers, whether civil or military'. The importance of the 
scholae miiitum began to decline in the 10th century 
towards the middle of the 12th they disappeared alto- 
gether, and, according to Papencordt, were last mentioned 
in 1145.. .It is probable that the scholae miiitum signified 
local divisions of the army, corresponding irith the city 
wards, which were twelve in number during the 10th and 
11th centuries, then increased to thirteen, and occasion- 
ally to fourteen. . It is certain that from the beginning 
the army was distributed under twelve flags; after the 
scholae had disappeared, we find it classified in districts 
which were subdivided into companies. The division of 
cities into quarters, sestieri or Wont, corresponding with 
that of the army and also with that of the municipal 
government, was the common practice of Florence, Siena, 
and almost all tho Italian communes. But, while usually 
osmg importance as the guilds acquired power, in Rome 
the insignificance of the guilds added to the strength of 
the region or now, which not only became part of the 
rmy but finally grasped the reins of government. This 
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were issued smatus decreto, the learned Giesebrecht merely 
remarks that no important changes in the Boman con- 
stitution are to be attributed to the consuls and senate 
introduced by.Otho IH. Thus for the next glimpse of 
the senate we must pass to the 12 th century, when it was 
not only reformed, as some writers believe, but entirely 
reconstituted. 

But in this case a serious difficulty remains to be dis- 
posed of. Gregorovius firmly asserts that the nobles 
acquired great power between the 7th and 10 th centuries, 
not only filling the highest military, judicial, and ecclesias- 
tical offices, “ but also directing the municipal government, 
presumably with the prefect at their head.” He further 
adds : — “Notwithstanding the disappearance of the senate, 
it is difficult to suppose that the city was without govern- 
ing magistrates, or without a council.” Thus, after the 7th 
century, the optimates at the head of the army were- also 
at the head of the citizens, and “formed a communal council 
in the same manner in which it was afterwards formed by 
the banderesi ." 1 Now, if the nobles were called senatores, 
and the nobility senatus, and if this .body of nobles met in 
council to administer the affairs of the republic, there is 
no matter for dispute, inasmuch as all are agreed that the 
original senate must hawkad a different character from 
the senate of the Middle Ages. And, since the absence of 
all mention of a prefect after the 7 th century is not accepted 
as a proof of hjs non-existence, and we find him reappear 
under anoth.Gr form in the 8 th century, so the silence as to 
the senate' after the year 679, the fresh mention of it in the 
8 th century, and its reappearance in the 12 th as a firmly 
reconstituted body reasonably lead to the inference that, 
during that time, the ancient senate had been gradually 
transformed into the new council. Its meetings must have 
bee.n held very irregularly, and probably only in emergencies 
w&ien important affairs had to be discussed, previously to 
bringing them before the parliament or general assembly 
of the people. Historians are better agreed as to the sig- 
nificance of the term consul. At first this was simply a title 
of honour bestowed on superior magistrates, and retained 
that meaning from the 7th to the 11th century, but was 
then — as in other Italian cities — only given to the chief 
officer of the state. 

During this period the Boman constitution was very 
simple. The duke, commanding the army, and the prefect, 
presiding over the criminal court, were the chiefs of the 
republic ; the armed nobility constituted the forces, filled 
all superior offices, and occasionally met in a council called 
the senate, though it had no resemblance to the senate of 
older times. In moments of emergency a general parlia- 
ment of the people was convoked. This constitution 
differed little from that of the other Italian communes, 
where, in the same way, we find all the leading citizens 
under arms, a parliament, a council; and one or more chiefs 
at the head of the government. 

But Borne had an element that was lacking elsewhere. 
We have already noted that, in the provinces, the admini- 
strators of church lands were important personages, and 
exercised during the Middle Ages, when there was no 
exact division of power, both judicial and political func- 
tions. It was very natural that the heads of this vast 
administration resident in Borne should have a still higher 
standing, and in fact, from the 6 th century, their power 
- increased to such an extent that in the times of the 
ices Franks they already formed a species of papal cabinet 
jleio. -with .a share and sometimes a predominance in the affairs 
of the republic. There were seven principal administrators, 
• but two of them held the chief power, — the primicerius 
notariomm and the secundicerms, i.e., the first and under 

1 Gregorovius, Oeschichle , vol. ii. p. 427-8 and note (2d ed.). 
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secretaries of state. When, on the constitution of the new 
empire, these ministers were declared to be palatine or 
imperial as well as papal officials, the primicerius and the 
secundicerius were also in waiting on the emperor, who sat 
in council with them, when in Borne. Next came the 
arcarius, or treasurer ; the sacellarius, or cashier; the proto- 
scriniarius, who was at the head of the papal chancery; the 
primus defensor, who was the advocate of the church, and 
administered its possessions. Seventh and last came the 
nomenclator, or adminiculator, who pleaded the cause of 
widows, orphans, and paupers. There were also some 
other officials, such as the vestiarius, the vicedominus or 
steward, the cubicularius or majordomo, but these were 
of inferior importance. They were ecclesiastics, but not 
bound to be in. priest’s orders. The first seven were those 
specially, known as proceres dericorum and oftener still 
as indices de clero , since they speedily assumed judicial 
functions and ranked among the chief judges of Borne. 

But as ecclesiastics they did not give decisions in criminal 
cases. Thus Borne had two tribunals, that of the jt (dices 
de dero , or ordmarii, presided over by the pope, and that 
of the judices de militia , leaders of the army, dukes and 
tribunes, also bearing the generic title of consuls. First 
appointed by the exarch and then frequently by the pope, 
these decided both civil and criminal cases. In the latter 
they were sole judges under the presidency of the prefect. 

The pope was thus at the head of a large administrative The p 
body with judicial and civil powers that were continually anii 
on the increase, and, in addition to his moral authority 
over Christendom, was possessed of enormous revenues. P 
So in course of time he considered himself the real repre- 
sentative of the Boman republic. Gregory II. (715-731) 
accepted in the name of the republic the submission of 
other cities, and protested against the conquest by the 
Lombards of those already belonging to Borne. He seemed 
indeed to regard the territory of the duchy as the patri- 
mony of the church. • The duke was always at the head of 
the army, and, officially, was always held to be an imperial 
magistrate. But the empire was now powerless in Italy. 
Meanwhile the advance of the Lombards was becoming 
more and more threatening; they seized Eavenna in 751, 
thus putting an end to the exarchate; and next marched 
towards Borne, which had only its own forces and the aid of 
neighbouring cities to rely upon. To avoid being crushed 
by the brute force of a foreign nation unfit to rule, and 
only capable of oppression and pillage, it was necessary to 
make an energetic stand. 

Accordingly the reigning pope, Stephen II. (752-757), The pop 
appealed to Pippin, king of the Franks, and concluded appeal 
with that monarch an alliance destined to inaugurate a^ n £ s 
new epoch of the world’s history. The pope consecrated f or pi -a , 
Pippin king of the Franks, and named him patricius 
Romanonm. This title, as introduced by Constantine, 
had no longer the ancient meaning but now became a 
sign of lofty social rank. When, however, it was after- 
wards conferred on barbarian chieftains such as Odoacer 
and Theodoric, and then on the representative of the 
Byzantine empire in Italy, it acquired the meaning of 
a definite dignity or office. In fact the title was now 
given to Pippin as defender of the church, for the pope 
styled him at the same time patricius Romanorum and 
defensor or protector ecclesiae. And the king pledged 
himself not only to defend the church but also to wrest 
the exarchate and the Fentapolis from the Lombards and 
give them to Borne, or rather to the pope, which came to 
the same thing. This was considered as a restitution 
made to the head of the church, who was also the repre- 
sentative of the republic and the empire. And, to pre- ' 
serve the character of a restitution, the famous “ donation 
of Constantine” was invented during this period (752- 

XX. — 99 
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jvostioa 777). Pippin brought bis army to the rescue (754-755) 
il Pippin. an i} fulfilled bis promise. The pope accepted the dona- 
tion in the name of St Peter, and as the visible head of 
the church. Thus in 755 central Italy broke its connexion 
with the empire and became independent ; thus was in- 
augurated the temporal power of the papacy, the cause of 
so much subsequent warfare and revolution in Rome. 

Its first consequences were speedily seen. In 767 the 
death of Paul L was followed by a fierce revolt of the 
nobles under Duke Toto (Theodora) of Nepi, who by 
violent means raised his brother Constantine to the chair 
of St Pete r, although Constantine was a layman and had 
first to be ordained. For more than a year tho new 
pontiff was a pliable tool ia the hands-of Toto and of the 
nobles. But the genuine papal faction^ headed by a few 
judices de clero, asked the aid of the Lombards 'and made 
a formidable resistance. Their adversaries were defeated;' 
tortured, and put to death. Toto was treacherously slain 
during a fight. The pope was blinded and left half dead 
on the highway. Fresh and no less violent riots ensued, 
owing to the public dread lest the new pope, Stephen IV. 
(76S-772), elected by favour of the Lombards, should give 
them the city in return. But Stephen went over to the 
Franks whom he had previously deserted, and his succes- 
sor, Hadrian I. (i i2~i 95), likewise adhered to their cause, 
called the city to arms to resist king Desiderius and his 
Lombard hordes, aud besought the assistance of Charle- 
“v “ a f n( 7 mo ” ar * accordingly made a descent into 
ItJy. 1)*% m - " 3 > a j» d n °t only gamed an easy victory over 
Desiderius, but destroyed the Lombard kingdom and seized 
the iron crown. Entering Borne for the first time in 774 
he confirmed and augmented the donation of Pippin bv 
the addition of the dukedom of Spoleto. He returned 
n Iw ,! mes t0 ^ and a<Mne > making new conquests 
kuJkm Lcmm " “ AlM “ r -’ mffl the *»«■ of the 
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rebelled against him, and which, for want of an army of 
his own, he was unable to reduce to obedience without 
others’ help. Neither did the republic acknowledge him 
as its head. It profited by the growing power of the pope 
could not exist without him, respected his moral authority* 
but considered that he usurped undue power in Borne. 
This was specially the feeling of the nobles, who had 
hitherto held the chief authority in the republic, and, being 
still the leaders of the army, were by no means willing to 
relinquish it. The Roman nobles were very different from 
other aristocratic bodies elsewhere. They were not, as they 
pretended, descendants of the Camilli aud the Scipios, but 
neither were they a feudal aristocracy, inasmuch as the 
Teutonic element had as yet made small way among them, 
i They were a mixture of different elements, national and 
foreign, formed by the special conditions of Roma Their 
pdWep-JEM chiefly derived from the high offices and large 
grants of money and land conferred on them by the popes * 
but, as no dJ-aWy existed, they could not he dynastic* 
Every pope aggraded his own kindred and friends, and 
these were the naturdi and often open adversaries of the 
next pontiff and his favoisrites. Thus the Roman nobility 
was powerful, divided, restless, and turbulent; it was con- 
tinually plotting against the pop^. threatening not only his 
power, but even his life ; it contOsmlly appealed to the 
people for assistance, stirred the mffiiSja to revolt and 
rendered government an impossibility. Sfence, notwith- . 
standing his immense moral authority, tliVW was the 
effective head neither of the aristocracy, the arW nor of 
the as yet unorganized lower classes. The lord ofVast but 
often insubordinate territories, the recognized master of a 
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Oharle- muted into perpetual exile. And finally on Christmas 
magne day, in St Peter’s, before an assemblage, of Roman and 
emperor. Prankish. lords, the clergy, and the people, the pontiff 
placed the imperial crown on Charlemagne’s head and all 
proclaimed him emperor. 

Thus the new emperor was elected by the Romans and 
consecrated by the pope. But he was their real master 
and supreme judge. The pope existed only by his will, 
since he alone supplied the means for the maintenance of 
the temporal power, and already pretended to the right of 
controlling the papal elections. Yet Charlemagne was 
not sovereign of Rome ; lie possessed scarcely any regalia 
there, and was not in command of the army ; he mainly 
represented a principle, but. this principle was the law 
which is the basis of the state. The pope still nominated 
the Roman judges, but the emperor or his tnissi presided 
over them, together with those of the pope, and his 
decision was appealed to in last resort. Dining the Caro- 
lingian times no mention is found of the prefect, and it 
would seeni'that his office was filled by the imperial missus, 
or legate, the judices de clero, and judices de militia. 
The power of the pope was now entangled with that of the 
republic on the one hand and that of the empire on the 
other. The consequent confusion of sacred and secular func- 
tions naturally led to infinite complications and disputes. 

The death of Charlemagne in 814 was the signal for a 
fresh conspiracy of the nobles against the pope, who, dis- 
covering their design, instantly put the ringleaders to death, 
and was severely blamed by Louis for this violation of the 
imperial prerogative. While the matter was under dis- 
cussion the nobles broke out in fiercer tumults, both in 
Rome and the Campagna. At last, in 824, the emperor 
Lothair came to re-establish order in Rome, and proclaimed 
a new and noteworthy constitution, to which Pope Eugenius 
II. (824-27) gave his oath of adherence. By this the 
partnership of pope and emperor in the temporal rule of 
Rome and the states of the church was again confirmed. 
The more direct power appertained to the pope; the 
supreme authority, presidence of the tribunals, and final 
judgment on appeal to the emperor. The new constitu- 
tion also established the right of contending parties to 
select either the Roman or the Teutonic code for the settle- 
ment of their disputes. During the Carolingian period it 
is not surprising that the commune should have been, as 
it were, absorbed by the church and the empire. In fact 
it is scarcely mentioned in history throughout that time, 
line And when, no longer sustained by the genius of its founder, 
ue the Frankish empire began to show signs of dissolution, 
,ire * the popes, finding their power thereby strengthened, began 
to assume many of the imperial attributes. Soon, however, 
as a natural consequence of the loss of the main support of 
the papacy, the nobles regained vigour and were once 
more masters of the city. Teutonic and feudal elements 
had now largely penetrated into their organization. The 
system of granting lands, and even churches and convents, 
as benefices according to feudal forms, became more and 
more general. It was vain for the popes to offer opposi- 
tion, and they ended by yielding to the current. The fall 
of the Frankish empire left all Italy a prey to anarchy, 
and torn by the faction fights of Berengar of Friuli and 
Guido of Spoleto, the rival claimants to the crowns of 
Italy and the empire. The Saracens were advancing from 
the south, the Huns from the north; the popes had lost all 
power; and in the midst of this frightful chaos a way was 
opened for the rise of the republics. Anarchy was at its 
climax in Rome, but the laity began to overpower the 
clergy to such an extent that the judices de militia pre- 
vailed over the judices de clero. For a long time no 
imperial missi or legates had been seen, and the .papacy 
was incredibly lowered. The election of the popes had 
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positively fallen into the hands of certain beautiful women 
notorious for their evil life and depravity. The aristo- Ren-- 
cracy alone gained strength ; now freed from the domina- 
tion of the emperor, it continually wrested fresh privileges , 6 
from the impotent pontiffs, and became organized as the cracy. 
ruling force of the republic. Gregorovius, notwithstand- 
ing his denial of the continuation of the senate after the 
6th century, is obliged to acknowledge that it appeared 
to have returned to life in the power of this new baronage. 

And, although this body was now permeated with the feudal 
principle, it did not discard its ancient traditions. The 
nobles claimed to be the main source of the empire; they 
wished to regain the dignity and office of patricius, and to 
make it, if possible, hereditary in their families. Nothing 
is known of their system of organization, but it seems that 
they elected a chief bearing the title of consul , senator , 
princeps Bomanorum , who was officially recognized by the 
pope, as a patricius presided over the tribunals, and was 
the head of the commune. 

Theophylact was one of the first to assume this dignity. 

His wife Theodora, known as the senatrix, was one of the 
women then dominating Rome by force of their charms 
and licentiousness. She was supposed to be the concubine, 
of Pope John X. (914-928), whose election was due to her 
influence. Her daughter Marozia, in all things her worthy 
rival, was married to Alberic, a foreign mercenary of un- 
certain birth who rose to a position of great influence, and, 
although an alien, played a leading part in the affairs of 
the city. He helped to increase the power of Theophylact, 
who seemingly shared the rule of the city with the pope. 

In the bloody war that had to be waged against the 
Saracens of southern Italy, and at the defeat of the latter 
on the Garigliano (916), Theophylact and Alberic were 
the Roman leaders, and distinguished themselves by their 
valour. They disappeared from the scene after this victory, 
but Marozia retained her power, and bore a son Alberic, 
who was destined to greater deeds. The pope found him- 
self caught in this woman’s toils, and struggled to escape, 
but Marozia, gaining fresh influence by her marriage with 
Hugo, margrave of Tuscany, imprisoned the pontiff himself 
in Castle St Angelo (928). This fortress was the property 
of Marozia and the basis of her strength. The unfortunate 
John died within its walls. Raised to the chair by 
Theodora, he was deposed and killed by her daughter. 

The authority of the latter reached its culminating point 
in 931, when she succeeded in placing her son John XL 
on the papal throne. On the death of her second husband 
she espoused Hugo of Provence, the same who in 928 had 
seized the iron crown at Pavia, and now aspired to the 
empire. Dissolute, ambitious, and despotic, he came to 
Rome in 932, and, leaving his army outside the walls, 
entered Castle St Angelo with his knights, instantly began 
to play the tyrant, and gave a blow to Alberic his step- 
son, who detested him as a foreign intruder. This blow The 
proved the cause of a memorable revolution ; for Alberic 
rushed from the castle and harangued the people, crying ^ omi ? ns> 
that the time was come to shake off the tyrannous yoke Alberic 
of a woman and of barbarians who were once the slaves of at the 
Rome. Then, putting himself at the head of the popu- head 
lace, he closed the city gates to prevent Hugo’s troops °^ unt 
from coming to the rescue, and attacked the castle. The 
king fled; Marozia was imprisoned, Alberic proclaimed 
lord of the Romans, and the pope confined to the Lateran 
in the custody of his own brother. Rome was again an 
independent state, a republic of nobles. Rid of the 
temporal dominion of emperor and pope, and having 
expelled the foreigners with great energy and courage, it 
chose Alberic for its chief with the title of princeps 
atqtie omnium Bomanonmi senator. The tendency of the 
Roman republic to elect a supreme authority, first mani- 
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the mme of Octanan to nis son is an adainonai proot ox 
this fact In the Eternal City the mediceval political idea 
has always the aspect of a resurrection or transformation 
of classic antiquity. This is another characteristic of the 
history of the Homan commune. 

Alberics strength was due to his connexion with the 
nobility, to his fathers reliant serrice against the Saracens 
at the battle of Garigliano, and to the militia under 
his command, on which everything depended amid the 
internal and external dangers now threatening the new 
state. As yet no genuine municipal constitution was 
possible in Home, where neither the people nor the ( 
wealthy lurghers engaged in industry and commerce had 
any fixed organization. All was in the hands of the 
nobles, and AJberic, as their chief, frequently convened 
them in council, although obliged to use pressure to keep 
them united and avoid falling a prey to their disputes. 
Hence the whole power was concentrated in his grasp ; he 
was at the head of the tribunals as well as of the armv. 

, e 3“®“* de clero and judices de militia still existed 
l>nt no longer met in the Lateran or the Vatican, under the 
presidency of emperor and pope or their missi. Alberic 
himself was their president; and, « still m0 re significant 
feet, .heir sittings were often held in his pr i Ta t e dwelling 
ih-re is no longer any mention of prefect or patiicm 
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attack by that potentate. At last, however, this inveter- 
ate foe withdrew from Home, being summoned to the 
north by the victories of his rival Berengarins. But 
Alberic, after procuring the election of various popes 
who were docile instruments of his will, experienced a 
check when Agapetus IL (916-955), a man of firmness 
and resource, was raised to the papal throne.' The fortunes 
of Berengarius were now in the ascendant. In 950 he 
had seized the iron crown, and ruled in the Pentapolis 
and the exarchate. This being singularly painful to the 
pope, he proceeded to make alliance with all those enemies 
of Berengarius preferring a distant emperor to a neigh- 
bouring and effective sovereign, with the Homan nobles 
who were discontented with Alberic, and with all who 
foresaw danger, even to Home, from the extended power 
of Berengarius. And Agapetus recurred to the old papal 
policy, by making appeal to Otlio I, whose rule in Ger- 
many was distinguished by a prestige almost comparable 
with that of Charlemagne. 

. 0tb ° immediately responded to the appeal and descended 
into Italy; but his envoys were indignantly reputed by 
Alberic, and. being prudent as well as firm, he decided to 
wait a more opportune moment for the accomplishment 
of his designs, ileamvhile Alberic died in 954, and the 
curtain fell on the first great drama of the Homan republic. 

He had reigned for twenty-two years with justice, energy 
and prudence; he had repelled foreign invaders, main- 
tamed order and authority. He seems, however, to have 
that tbe Aspect of affairs was about to change, 
that the work he had accomplished would be exposed to 
nen dangers. These dangers, in fact, had already begun 
with the accession of an enterprising pope to the Holy See. 
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Now too the feudal system was converting the officers of the nobles, headed by the prefect, also a noble, precisely as in 
empire into independent princes, and the now spirit of Florence the nobles and the podesta were later opposed 
communal liberty was giving freedom to the cities. Otlio to the guilds and the people. So far, it is true, nobles 
once more united the empire and the church, Italy and and people had made common cause in Borne ; but this 
Germany, in order to combat these new foes. But the j harmony’ was soon to be interrupted. The feudal spirit 
difficulties of the enterprise at once came to light. John had mado its way among the Homan aristocrats, had 
XII., finding a master in the protector lie lmd invoked, j split them into two parties and diminished their strength, 
now joined the discontented nobles who were conspiring j It was now destined to spread, and, as it was always 
with Bercngarius against the emperor. But the latter j vigorously' detested and opposed by the people elsewhere 
hastened to Borne in November 9C3, assembled the clergy, ’ in Italy, so the same consequence was inevitable in Borne, 
nobles, and heads of the people, and made them take an oath Another notable change, and a subject of unending con-Juilu 
never again to elect a pope without his consent and that of troversy’, had also occurred in the administration of justice. 
his son. He also convoked a synod presided over by himself So far there were the judices do clcro, also known as 

in St Peter’s, which judged, condemned, and deposed Pope ordinary or palatine judges, and the judices de militia, 

John and elected Leo VIII. (963-965), a Homan noble, in also styled consoles or duces. These judges generally 

his stead. AIL this was done at the direct bidding of ■; formed a court of seven, three being de clero, four de 
the emperor, who thus deprived the Homans of their j militia, or v ire versa, under the presidency of the papal or 
most valued privilege, the right of choosing their own ' imperial missi. In criminal cases the judices de militia 
Rising pope. But the people had now risen to considerable j had the prefect or the imperial missus for their president, 

import- importance, and, for the first time, we find it officially Bid ilicfe y.«s a third order of judges called pedanci, a 

af'tie represented in the synod by the plebeian Pictrc, surnnmed consulHms tread. It seems clear that the duces, being 
people. Imperiola, together with the lenders of the militia, which ! distribud per judieatm, found themselves isolated in the 
had also become a popular institution since Alberic’s reign, provinces, and to obtain assistance nominated these pedanei, 

It was no longer easy to keep the lower orders in sub- who were legal experts. In Home, with its courts of 
jeefion, and by their junction with the malcontent nobles law, they were less needed, but possibly in those sections 
they formed a very respectable force. On the 3d January of the city where cases of minor importance were sub- 
9G l they sounded flic battlo-pcal and attacked the Vatican, milted to a single magistrate reference was made to 
where the emperor was lodged. The German knights the pedanci. But many changes were made under the 

repuNcd triem with much slaughter, nnd this bloodshed ( Franks, and when the edict of Lotlmir (624) granted 

proved file beginning of an endless fend. Otlio departed • free choico of either the Homan or Germanic law, and the 
in February, and John XI L, as the chosen pope of the , duces were replaced by comites nnd •jasUtldiones, chiefly 
Homans, returned with an army of followers nnd com- , of German origin, the use of legal experts became increas- 
pelled the defenceless Leo VIII. to seek safety in flight. ; ingly necessary. And the custom of employing them was 
Scon afterwards Leo was deposed and excommunicated by the more easily diffused by being already common among 
•V new synod, nnd many of his adherents were cruelly the Franks, whose tcabini were legal experts acting as 
'murdered. But on the 11th May 9G! John suddenly judges, though not qualified to pass sentence. Thus the 
expired ; the Homans, amid violent struggles and tumults, pedanci multiplied, came to resemble the scabini, and were 
resumed their rights, elected Benedict V. and procured designated judices dalivi (a mayistraiu dad) or simply 
his consecration in spile of the emperor’s veto. Otlio now dalivi. These were to be found in the exarchate in S38, 
appeared at the head of an army, committed fresh slaughter, but not in Home until 961, when the judices de militia 
besieged the city, reduced it by famine, and, after holding lmd ceased to exist. The great progress of the German 
a council which deposed Benedict and sent him a prisoner legal procedure may then have contributed to the forma- 
te Hamburg, restored Leo YI1 1. to the papal throne. tion of the new office. 

But, although the emperor thus disposed of the papacy at Meanwhile Pope John XIIT. had been succeeded by 
bis will, bis arbitrary exereiseof power roused alongandobsti- Benedict VI. (973-97-1) and Otlio I. by his son Otlio II., 
nate resistance, which had no slight effect upon the history n youth of eighteen married to the Byzantine princess 
of the commune. Leo YIIF. died in 965, and the imperial Theoplmno. Thereupon the Homans, who had supported 
\not1icr party elected John XIIT. (965-972). Upon this the nobles the election of another pope, nnd were in no awe of the 
evoln-_ of <hc national party joined the people, mid there was a new emperor, rose to arms under the command of 
general revolt. The nobles were led by Pietro, prefect of Cresrcnzio, a rich and powerful noble. They not only 
Home. As wc have noted, this office seemed to bo extinct seized Benedict VI. by force, but strangled him in Castle 
during the Carolingian rule, but wc ngain meet with it in St Angelo. The national and imperinl parties then 
955, after an interval of a century and a half. The leaders elected several popes who were either exiled or persc- 
of the people were twelve deearemi, a term of unknown cuted, and one of them was said to bo murdered. In 
derivation, but probably indicating chiefs of tlio twelve 9S5 John XV. was elected (985-996). During this tur- 
regions (tlodeearvhi, dmbeeirroni, dccarconi). The new moil, the national party, composed of nobles and people, 
pope was seized and confined, first in Castle St Angelo, led by Giovanni Crescenzio, son of the other Crescenzio Giovanni 
then in a fortress in the Cnnipagnn. But tlio emperor mentioned above, had taken complete possession of the Cres ; 
quickly inarched an army against Homo, and this sufficed government. This Crescenzio assumed the title of patri- conao ' 
to produce a reaction which recalled tlio pope (November cian, nnd sought to imitate Albcric, although far his 
960), sent tlw prefect into exile, nnd put several of the . inferior in capacity. Fortunately for him the rciguing 
rebellious nobles to death. And shortly after the emperor pope was a detested tyrant, and the emperor a child 
sacked the city. Many Homans were exiled, some tortured, entirely guided by his mother. But the now emperor 
others, including the twelve dccarconi, killed. John XIII. Otho III. was backed by a powerful party, and on coming 
died in 972 and Otho in 973. to Homo in 996 was able, although only nged fifteen, 

All these events clearly prove how great a change lmd to quell tlio rebellion, oust Crescenzio from public life, 
now taken place in tlio conditions of Home. The people and elect ns successor to John XV. his own cousin, Popo 
(plcbs) had made its appearance upon the stngo ; the army Gregory V. (996-999). But this first Gorman pope sur- 
lmd become democratic; the twelve regions wero regularly rounded himself with compatriots, and by raising them 
organized under leaders. Opposed to them stood the to loft}' posts even in the tribunals excited a revolt that 
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drove Mm from the tlitone ('29 th September 996). Cres- 
cenzio, being master of Castle St Angelo, resumed the title 
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piaster oi uastie at ungeio, resumed we uut 
of patrician or consul of the Romans, expelled the Ger- 
man judges, reconstituted the government, prepared his 
troops for defence, and created a new pope. But the 
following year Otho Iff. came to Rome, and his party 
opened the gates to him. Although deserted by nearly 
all his adherents, Crescenzio held the castle valiantly 
against its besiegers. At last, on the 29th April 998, he 
•was forced to make terms, and the imperialists, violating 
( their pledges, first put him to torture and then hurled him 

from the battlements. Gregory Y. dying shortly after 
these events, Sylvester II., another German, was raised 
to the papacy (999-1003). 

Otho III Thus Otho tn. was enabled to establish his master}' of 
Rome. But, as the son of a Greek mother, trained amid 
Greek influences, his fantastic and contradictory nature 
seemed ouly to grasp the void. He wished to reconstitute 
a Romano-Byzantine empire with Rome for his capital. 
His discourse always turned on the ancient- republic;- on 
consuls and senate, on the might and grandeur of the 
Roman people ; and his edicts were addressed to the senate 
and the people. The senate is now constantly mentioned, 
and its heads bear the title of consuls. The emperor also 
gaie renewed honour to the title of patrician, surrounded 
himself with officials hearing Greek and Roman designa- 
tions, and raised the prestige of the prefect, who, having 
now almost the functions of an imperial vicar, bore the 
eagle and the sword as his insignia. Nevertheless Otho 
SL”f t . ll0 [° ( u ? hl >' and during his reign all 
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still remained supreme ruler of the city and the Campamia 
Surrounded by his judges, the senators, and his kinsman 
the prefect, he continued to dispense justice in his own 
palace until his death in 1012, after ten years’ rule 
And, Pope Sergius IY. having died the same year, the 
counts of Tusculum compassed the election of Benedict 
YIEL (1012-24), one of their own kin. This pope 
expelled the Cresccnm, changed the prefect, and reserved 
the title of patrician for Henry II., whom he consecrated 
emperor on the 14th February 1014. A second Alberic 
bearing the title of “ eminentissimus consul et dux ” was 
now at the head of the republic and dispensed pladto j n 
the palace of liis great ancestor, from whom the counts of 
Tusculum were also descended. 

The new emperor endeavoured to re-establish order in ffenrv 
Rome, and strengthen his own authority together with If. 5 
that of the pope. But tlie nobles had in all things the 
upper hand. They were regularly organized °under 
I [ ead ers, held meetings, asserted their right to nominate 
l-both. pope and emperor, and in fact often succeeded in *o 
doing. Even, Hemy II. himself was obliged to secure 
their votes before, his corenaAwn. The terms senate and 
senator now recur stiff more frequently in history. Never- 
theless, Benedict YHX succeeded in placing his owii 
brother, Romano, at the head -of the republic with the 
title of “consul, dux, and senator,” thus making him 
leader of the nobles, who met at his bidding, and chief of 
the militia and the tribunals. The prefect still retained his 
authority and the emperor was by right supremo judge. 

But, a violent revolt breaking out, the emperor only stayed 
! I ^essrtand ^ e , n " cnt to Gcnnany in disgust. The 
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emperor was lord over church and state. This, however, 
stirred both people and pope against him, and led to the 
terrible contest of the investitures, although for the moment 
the Bomans, being exhausted by past calamities, seemed 
not only resigned but contented. 

In fact, the idea of reform and independence was 
already germinating in the church and was soon to become 
tenacious and irresistible. Hildebrand was the prompter 
and hero of this idea. He sought to abolish the simony 
and concubinage of the priesthood, to give the papal 
elections into the hands of the higher ecclesiastics, and to 
emancipate the church frbm all dependence on the empire. 
Henry III. procured the election of four German popes in 
succession, and Hildebrand was always at hand to inspire 
their actions and dominate them by his strength of intel- 
lect and still greater strength of will. But the fourth 
German pope, Victor II., died in 1057, and Henry III. 
had been succeeded in 1056 by the young Henry TV. 
under the regency of a weak woman, the empress Agnes. 
Hildebrand seized this favourable moment for trying 
his strength and procured the election of Stephen IX. 
(1057-58), a candidate he had long had in view. Stephen, 
however, died in 1058 ; the nobles instantly rose in 
rebellion ; and Gregory of Tusculum, who had assumed the 
patriciate, caused an incapable cousin to be named pope 
(Benedict X.). Upon this Hildebrand postponed his design 
of maintaining the papacy by the help of Italian potentates 
and had recourse to the empress. In a synod held at 
Siena with her consent Benedict was deposed and Nicholas 
IL (1059-61) elected in his stead. This pope entered 
Borne escorted by the troops of Godfrey of Tuscan)', and, 
when also assured of help from Naples, assembled a council 
of one hundred and thirteen bishops (1059), who condemned 
the deposed pontiff and renewed the prohibition of simony 
and concubinage among the priesthood. Finally Nicholas 
instituted the college of cardinals, entrusting it with the 
election of the pope, who was in future to be chosen from 
its ranks. The assent of the clergy and people was left 
purely formal. The decree also contained the proviso — 
“saving the honour and reverence due to the emperor"; 
but this too was an empty expression. 

The new decree was a master-stroke of Hildebrand's 
genius, for by means of it he placed tho papal election 
in the hands of a genuine ecclesiastical senate and gave a 
monarchical form to tho church. Backed by the Normans 
who were in Borne, and whose commander, Bichard of 
Capua, did not scruple to strike off the heads of many 
recalcitrant nobles, Hildebrand and the pope could now 
pursue their work of reform. Nevertheless the nobles 
again revolted on the death of Nicholas II. in 1061, and 
declared their purpose of restoring to Henry IV. the patri- 
ciate and right of election ; but Hildebrand, by speedily 
convoking the cardinals,’ procured the election of Alexander 
II. (1061-73). This pope, although friendly to tho empire, 
did not await the imperial sanction, but, protected by 
the Bomans, at once entered the Lateran and put some 
other riotous nobles to death. The German bishops, how- 
ever, elected Honorius II., who had the support of the 
barons. Thus the city was split into two camps and a 
deadly civil war ensued, terminating, despite tho vigorous 
resistance of the nobility, in the defeat of Honorius II. 
But the nobles persevered in the contest and were the real 
masters of Borne. By conferring the patriciate on the 
emperor, as their feudal chief, they hoped to organize them- 
selves under the prefect, who now, with greatly increased 
authority, presided over both the civil and criminal courts 
in the absence of the pope’s representative. In a general 
assembly the Bomans elected their prefect, whose investi- 
ture was granted by the emperor, while the pope elected 
another. Thus disorder was brought to a climax, 
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^ Alexander died on the 21st April 1073, and thereupon r 
Hildebrand was at last raised to the chair as pope Gregory ‘ 
VII. (1073-85). He reconfirmed his predecessors’ de- 
crees, dismissed all simoniacal and non-celibate priests, and 
then in a second council (1075) forbade the clergy to 
receive investiture at the hands of laymen. No bishop nor 
abbot was again to accept ring or crozier from king or 
emperor. Now, as ecclesiastical dignities included the 
possession of extensive benefices, privileges, and feudal 
rights; this decree gave rise to tremendous dispute and to 
fierce contest between the empire and the church. The 
nobles took a very decided part in the struggle. With 
Cenci, their former prefect, at their head, they rose in 
revolt, assailed the pope on Christmas day 1075, and threw 
him into prison. But their fear of the popular wrath com- 
pelled his speedy release; and he then decreed the excom- 
munication and deposition of the emperor who had declared 
him deposed. That monarch afterwards made submission 
to Gregory at Oanossa (1077), but, again turning against 
him, was again excommunicated. And in 1081 he re- 
turned to Italy bringing the antipope Clement III., and 
besieged Borne for forty days. Assembling the nobles in 
his camp, he there arranged a new government of the city 
with prefect and senate, palatine judges, and other magis- 
trates, exactly similar to the existing government within 
the walls. He then took his departure, returned several 
times in vain, but at last forced bis way into the city 
(March 1081), and compelled Gregory VII. to seek refuge 
in Castle St Angelo. The emperor was then master 
of Borne, established the government he had previously 
arranged, and, calling a parliament of nobles and bishops, 
procured the deposition of Gregory and the consecration 
of Clement IIL, by whom he was crowned in 1084. He 
then attacked and seized the Capitol, and assaulted the 
castle in order to capture the pope. But Bobert Guiscard 
brought his army to the rescue. Emperor and anti-pope 
fled ; the city was taken, the pope liberated, and Borne 
reduced to ruin by fire and pillage. Upon this Gregory 
VII., broken with grief, went away -with the Normans, and 
died at Salerno on the 25th May 1085. He bad separated 
the church from the people and the empire by a straggle 
that, as Gregorovius says, disturbed the deep sleep of the 
Middle Ages 

Pope Paschal II, (1099-1118) found himself entirely Pas. ’ 
at the mercy of the tyrannous nobles who were alike n. 
masters of Borne, of its government, and its spiritual 
lord. As they were divided among themselves, all the 
pope could do was to side with one party in order to 
overcome the other. With the help of his own nephew 
Gualfredo, the prefect Pietro Pierleone, and the Frangipani, 
he was able to keep down the Corsi, and hold the Colonna 
in check. Being compelled to repair to Benevento in 1108, 
he left Gualfredo to command the militia, Tolomeo of 
Tusculum to guard the Campagna, and the consuls Pierleone 
and Leone Frangipani, together with the prefect, in charge 
of the government. The consulship was no longer a mere 
title of honour. The consuls seem to have been elected, 
as at Bavenna, in imitation of those of the Lombard cities, 
and were at the head of the nobles and senate. The 
expressions “praefectus et consules," “de senatoribus et 
consulibus,” are now of frequent occurrence. We have 
no precise knowledge of the political organization of the 
city at this moment ; but it was an aristocratic government, 
similar to that originally formed in Florence, as Villani 
tells us, with a senate and consuls. The nobles were so 
completely the masters that the pope, in spite of Laving 
trusted them Lombardy, and,'TeavCflg 1 v. 0 £ect 'cities 
Borne with tlj his track, was rapidly advancing towards 
in the great n he pope sent three cardinals to him, with 
daring plan, capture and consignment of Arnold,' who 
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should resign all property derived from the crown and 
depend solely on tithes and donations, while the empire 
should resign the right of investiture. Henry seemed 
disposed to accept the suggestion, but, suddenly changing 
his mind, took the pope prisoner and forced him to yield 
the right of investiture and to give him the crown (111 1). 
But the following year the party of reform annulled in 
council this concession, which the pope declared to have 
been extorted hy force. By the death of Countess Matilda 
in 1115 and the bequest of her vast possessions to the 
Holy See, the pope’s dominions were greatly enlarged, 
but his authority as a ruler was nowise increased. 
Deeds of violence still continued in Borne; and then 
followed the death of the prefect Pietro. The nobles of 
the imperial party, joined with the people, wished to elect 
Pietro's son, also nephew to Tolomeo of Tnsculnm, who 
then held the position of a potent imperial margrave, 
had territories stretching from the Sabine mountains to 
the sea, was the dictator of Tnsculnm, master of Latium, 
and consul of the Romans. The pope opposed this 
election to the best of his strength; but the nobles carried 
the day, and their new prefect received investiture from 
the emperor. Upon this the pope again quitted Rome, 
and on his return, two years later, was compelled to shut 
himself up in Castle St Angelo, where he died in 11 IS. 

The popes were now the sport of the nobles whom they 
had aggrandized by continual concessions for the sake of 
' mm And peace_ seemed at hand when Innocent H 
lUdU-43), after triumphing over two antipopes, came to 
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the government the powerful baronage of the Campagna 
and the provinces. Also, as we have before noted, the 
Roman aristocracy was by no means an exclusive caste 
Between the great aristocrats and the people there stood* 
a middle or new nobility, which made common cause with 
the people, whose chief strength now lay in the army 
This, divided into twelve and then into thirteen or four- 
teen regions, assembled under its banners all arm-bearing 
citizens. Thus the ex ercitus was also the real popufit 
Romanus, now bent on the destruction of the temporal 
power. This purpose, originating in the struggle of the 
investitures, was the logical and inevitable result of the 
proposals of Paschal II., which, despite their rejection 
found a loud echo in Italy. Lucias II. (1144-451 tried 
to withstand the revolution hy seeking Norman aid and 
throwing himself into the arms of the feudal party, but this 
only precipitated the course of events. The people, after 
having excluded nearly all aristocrats from the senate now 
placed at its head the noble Giordano dei Picricon!,* who 
had joined the revolutionary party. They named him 
patncian, but without prejudice to the authority of the 
empire, still held by them in respect, and also conferred 
on him the judicial powers appertaining to the aristocratic 
and imperial office of prefect. The pope was requested to 
resign the temporal power, the regalia, and every other 
possession, and content himself with the tithes and 
offerings of the faithful according to the scheme of Paschal 
IL He indignantly refused, marched at the head of tbe 
nobles against the Capitol, but was violently repulsed, and 
received a blow on the head from a stone, which is supposed 
to have occasioned his speedy death on the 15th February 
114o Fngemus EL was then elected (1145-53) but 
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suffers hunger, and, being leagued with the devil, only 
thirsts for the blood of souls.” In 1142 we find Arnold a 
wanderer in Switzerland, and then, suddenly reappearing 
in Italy, he arrived in Rome. 

Three different elements entered into his nature and 
inspired his eloquence — an exalted and mystic tempera- 
ment, a great and candid admiration for classic antiquity 
added to an equal admiration for republican freedom 
independent of the church and the empire, and a pro- 
found conviction, derived from the Vaudois and Paterine 
doctrines, that the church could only be purified by the 
renunciation of temporal wealth. Finding Rome already 
revolutionized in accordance with his own ideas, he 
immediately began to preach there. His mystic exhorta- 
tions against the riches of the church had an inflammatory 
effect, while his classical reminiscences aroused the enthusi- 
asm of the Romans, and his suggestion that they should 
imitate the republican institutions of Upper Italy met the 
.necessities of the time that had created the revolution. 
He urged the reconstitution of the ancient senate and 
senatorial order, which indeed was already partially 
accomplished, and of the ancient equestrian order, and the 
reconstruction and fortification of the Capitol. His pro- 
posed senate was a body somewhat resembling the com- 
munal councils of Upper Italy, his equestrian order a 
mounted force composed of the lesser nobility, since at 
Rome, as elsewhere, the lower classes had neither time nor 
means to form part of it. All his suggestions were 
accepted; the citizens laboured strenuously on the fortifica- 
tion of the Capitol. The pope soon beheld the revolution 
spread beyond the walls, and several cities of the state 
proclaimed their independence. The barons of the Cam- 
pagna profited by the opportunity to act as independent 
sovereigns. Thus the whole domain of the church was 
threatened with dissolution. The pope marched towards 
Rome with his newly gathered army, but hoped to come 
to terms. The Romans in fact recognized his authority, 
and he in his turn recognized the republic. The office of 
patrician was abolished, and seems to have been replaced 
by that of gonfalonier, and the prefect, answering to the 
podestk of the other republics, was revived. ' The senators 
received investiture from the pope, who returned to Rome 
at Christmas 1145. 

- The republic now seems to have been fully constituted. 
The senate was drawn from the lower classes and the petty 
nobility, and this was the special characteristic of the new 
revolution. In 1144 there were fifty-six senators, .pro- 
bably four to each of the fourteen regions, but the number 
often varied. By the few existing documents of the 
period we notice that the senators were divided into 
senatores cotisiliarii and ordinary senators. The former 
constituted a smaller council, which, like the credenza or 
lesser council found in other cities, consulted with the head 
or heads of the republic on the more urgent and secret 
affahs of the state. And, conjointly with the rest of the 
senators, it formed the greater council. Thus classic 
traditions were identified with new republican usages, and 
the commonwealth of Rome resembled those in other parts 
of Italy. But, of course, every republic had special local 
customs of its own. So the Roman senate had judicial 
as well as political attributes, and there was a curia 
senatus composed of senators and legal experts. 

As was easily to be foreseen, the agreement with the pope 
was of short duration. The revolution could not be 
checked; the Romans desired independence, and their 
spiritual lord fled to France, whence, in 1147, he pro- 
claimed a new crusade, while the Romans were employed 
in demolishing Tivoli, banishing its inhabitants, and 
waging war on other cities. Giordano Rerleone was 
gonfalonier and head of the republic, and Arnold, sup- 
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ported by the popular favour and the enthusiasm of the 
lower clergy, was preaching with even greater fervour 
than before. But the pope, now re-entered Italy, pro- 
claimed Arnold a schismatic, and then advancing to 
Tusculum assembled an army in order to attack Rome. 

In this emergency the Romans applied to Conrad III., 
the first emperor of the house of Hohenstaufen ; and their 
urgent letters are clearly expressive of Arnold’s theories 
and his medley of ancient and modern, sacred and profane, 
ideas. “Rome,” so they said, “is the fountain of the 
empire confided to you by the Almighty, and we seek to 
restore to Rome the power possessed by her under 
Constantine and Justinian. For this end we conquered 
and destroyed the strongholds of the barons who, together 
with the pope and the Normans, sought to resist ns. 

These are now attacking us on all sides. Haste to Rome, 
the capital of the world, thus to establish thy imperial 
sway over the Italian and German lands.” 

After long hesitation the king of the Romans at last 
replied to these appeals, stating that he would come “ to 
re-establish order, reward the faithful, and punish the 
rebellious.” These words promised ill. In fact Conrad 
had already arranged terms with the pope ; but his life 
came to an end on the 15th February 1152. 

He was succeeded by Frederick I. surnamed Barbarossa, Frederick 
who took no notice of the numerous letters urging him to I. 
come and receive the empire from the Roman people, which 
alone had the right of conferring it. In accordance with 
his design of subduing all the independent cities, he made 
an agreement with the pope, in which he vowed to give no 
truce to the Romans, but subject them to their spiritual 
lord, whose temporal power should be restored. The pope, 
on his side, promised to crown him emperor. Thereupon 
the people again rose to arms, and Arnold broke off all 
negotiations with Eugenius III. The senate was re- 
organized, formed of one hundred members, and, according 
to the old Roman precedent, had two consuls, one for in- 
ternal and the other for external affairs. Frederick was a 
daring statesman, a valiant soldier in command of a 
powerful army, and was no friend of half measures. 
Accordingly the nobles ventured on reaction. Finally, to 
increase the gravity of the situation, an English pope, 

Hadrian IV., was elected (1154-59), who was also a 
man of strong and resolute temper. In fact, even before 
being able to take possession of the Lateran, he requested 
the Romans to banish Arnold, who, with greater eloquence 
than ever, was directing his thunders against the papacy. 

These utterances increased the wrath of Hadrian, who, 
encouraged by the knowledge that Frederick and his host 
were already in Italy, at last launched an interdict against 
Rome. It was the first time that a pope had ventured to 
curse the Eternal City. The interdict put a summary stop 
to the religious life of the inhabitants. Men’s minds were 
seized with a sudden terror, and a fierce tumult broke out. 
Thereupon the senators, whose opposition to the pope was 
less courageous than that of the fallen magnates, prostrated 
themselves at his feet and implored pardon. But 
Hadrian demanded the expulsion of Arnold before 
consenting to raise the interdict. Arnold was therefore 
obliged to leave Rome. After having for nine years 
preached successfully in favour of liberty, after having 
been the moving spirit of the new revolution, the new con- 
stitution, he was now abandoned by all, and forced to 
wander from castle to castle, in the hope of reaching some 
independent city capable of shielding him from the fierce 
enmity of the pope. Meanwhile Frederick I. had achieved 
his first victories in Lombardy, and, leaving ruined cities 
and bloodshed in his track, was rapidly advancing towards 
central Italy. The pope sent three cardinals to him, with 
a request for the capture and consignment of Arnold/ who 
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had taken refuge in the castle or the Visconti of : °™P^ 
fatico. Frederick without delay caused one of *e 
TisconH to be seized and kept prisoner until Arnold was 
Sen up. and then consigned the latter to the 
The pope in his turn gave the reformer into * e J^of 
. the prefect, Pietro di Yico, who immediateiy han ed his 

prisoner, burnt his body at the stake, and cast in, ash® 

into the Tiber. The execution took place m June lloo. 
The exact date and place of it are unknown; we only 
know that Arnold met his fate with great serenity and 

Homans who had so basely deserted their 
champion would not give np their republic. Their 
envoys went to meet Frederick near Sntri, and made an 
address in the usual fantastic style on the privileges of 
the Roman people and its sole right to confer the imperial 
crown. But Frederick indignantly cut short their harangue, 
and they had to depart full of rage. He then continued 
his march, and, entering Rome on the 18 th June 1155. was 
forthwith crowned in St Peter’s by the pope. Thereupon 
the Romans rushed to arms, and made a furious attack on 
the Leonine city and the imperial camp. A desperate 
battle went on throughout the day: and the knights 
proved that the equestrian order instituted at Arnold’s 
nurses tion was no empty sham. About a thousand 
Romans perished by the sword or by drowning, hut their 
fellow-citizens made such determined preparations to 
continue the struggle that Frederick, on the 19th June, 
hastily retreated or rather fled, and was escorted as far 
as Tivoli by the pope and the cardinals. After all, the 
temporal power of the papacy was not restored, and the 
republic still survived in the form bestowed on it by 
Arnold of Brescia. Its existence was in truth favourable 
rather than injurious to Frederick, whose aim was to rule 
over Rome and treat the bishops as his vassals. He had 
not yet discerned that his best policy would have been 
to use the republic as a lever against the pope. The 
. Jatter, with keener acumen, while remaining faithful to the 
Vulal party in Rome, made alliance with the communes 
t ® Ul i s T, , }grdy and encouraged them in their resistance to 
o °u— ^ Hadrian IV. died in 1159, and the national 
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ttt recognized and hailed as the legitimate pontiff, and Agree- 
the prefect of Rome again nominated by the pope, to »«*!*• 
whom the emperor restored the temporal power, acknow-^“' 
led<rin» him the independent sovereign of Rome and of and t)ie 
th ecclesiastical state, from Acquapendcnte to Ceprano. pope. 
Frederick’s troops accompanied the pope to Rome, where 
the republic was forced to make submission to him. But, 
proudly conscious as it still was of its strength, its 
surrender wore the aspect of a voluntary concession, and 
its terms began with these words—" Totius popnli Romani 
consUio et deliberatione statutum est,” Ac. The senators, 
elected yearlv in September, had to swear fealty to the 
pope, and a certain proportion of nobles was included in 
their number. On his return to Rome, Alexander received 
a solemn welcome from all, but he had neither extinguished 
nor really subdued the republic. On the contrary, men’s 
minds were more and more inflamed by the example of 
freedom displayed in the north of Italy. He died on the 
30th August 1181. The fact that between 1181 and 
11S7 there were three popes always living in exile proves 
that the republic was by no means crashed. During the 
same period another blow was inflicted on the papacy by 
the marriage of Hemy YL, son and successor to Frederick 
L, with Constance, sole heiress of the Norman line in 
Naples. For thus the kingdom was joined to the empire 
and the popes were more than ever in the latter’s power. 

On the 20th December 1187 Clement IEL (1187-91), being 
raised to the pontificate, made a solemn agreement with 
the Government of the Capitol before coming to Rome. 

And this peace or contordln had the air of a treaty 
between potentates of equal importance. Rome con- 
fronted the pope from the same standpoint from which 
the Lombard cities had confronted the emperor after 
Legnano. This treaty, the basis of the new constitution, 
was confirmed on the last day of Hay 1188 (Anno 
XLIY. of the senate). It begins with these words: 

— “ Concordia inter Dominum Papain Cleinentein III. et 
sena tores popnlumque Romanum super regalibus et aliis 
dignitatibus urbis.” The pope was recognized as supreme 
lord, and invested the senators with tlieir dignity. He 
resumed the privilege of coinage, but allowed one-third of 
the issue to be made by the senate. Almost all the old 
pontifical rights and prerogatives were restored to him. 

The pope might employ the Roman militia for the defence 
of his patrimony, but was to furnish its pay. The rights 
of the church over Tivoli and Tusculnm were confirmed ; 
but the republic reserved to itself the right of making war 
on those cities, and declared its resolve to dismantle and 
destroy the walls and castle of Tusculum. In this under- 
taking the pope was to co-operate with the Romans, even 


officers and a strong band of German soldiery, who, on the ‘fhould the unhappy city make surrender to him alone. 


29th May 1167, inflicted on the Romans so severe a defeat 
that it is styled by Gregorovins the Canns of the Middle 
Ages. Shortly afterwards the emperor arrived in Rome 
with his antipope Paschal HL, and Alexander had to fly 
before him to Benevento. Then, at last, Frederick came 
to terms with the republic, recognized the senate, which 
accepted investiture at his hands, re-established the pre- 
fecture as an imperial office, and bestowed it on Giovanni, 
son of Pietro di Yico. He then hastily departed, with- 
out having advanced outside the Leonine city. 

Meanwhile Pope Alexander continued the crafty policy 
of Hadrian and with better success, for the Lombard cities 
had now formed a league and inflicted a signal defeat on 
the emperor at Legnano on the 29th May 1176. One of 
the results of this battle was the conclusion of a \agree- 
ment between the pope and the emperor, thiqiiatter 
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August 11m) trie antipope -was forsaken, Alexander 


From all this it is clear that the church had been made Rome 
indpndent of the empire, and that the republic, despite in, lepra- 
its n lerous concessions, was by no means subject to tho 3^. 
churc. The pope, in fact, had obtained liberty of r ; ro . 
electioand Frederick L, by resigning the investiture of 
the pnct, had virtually renounced his claim to imperial 
power Rome. The republic had no patrician nor any 
other iierial magistrate, and preserved its independence 
even asgarded the pope, who merely granted investiture 
to magnates freely chosen by the people, and had no 
legislativnor administrative power in the city. His 
temporal minion was limited to his great possessions, to 
his regaliapa supreme authority that was very indefinite, 
and to a feu! authority over the batons of the Campagna 
and many cit.of a state that seemed ever on the point 
of dissolution. The senate continued to frame laws, to 
govern, and tolminister justice. The annv carried on 
the wars of thiepnblic, as we see by the tragic fate of 
Tusculnm, whichas razed to the ground on the 19th 
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April 1191. Time, the powerful counts of Tusculum 
disappeared they sought refuge in the Campagna, and 
according to all probability the no less potent family of 
the Colonna sprang from their line. In consequence of 
these events, the nobles realized that the papacy sought to 
The reduce them to vassalage. And, seeing that the republic 
re enter rema “ e( ^ established and able to help them, they 

the* 5 began to adhere to it and succeeded in obtaining admission 
senate, to the new senate. In fact, whereas since 1143 plebeians 
and petty nobles had prevailed in its ranks, nobles of 
ancient descent are now found outnumbering the knights 
Popular and burghers. But in 1191 this state of things caused a 
revolu- sudden popular outbreak which abolished the aristocratic 
counter- senate and gave the headship of the republic to a single 
revolu- senator, summits senator, named Benedetto “ Carissimus ” 
tionof or “Carus Homo” or “Carosomo,” of unknown, but 
the aris- undoubtedly plebeian; origin. During the two years he 
tocracy. rema j ne( j j n office this personage stripped the pope of his 
revenues, despatched jmtitiarii even to the provinces, and 
with the aid of the parliament and other popular assemblies 
promulgated laws and statutes. But he was overthrown 
by a counter-revolution, and Giovanni Capoccio of the 
party of the nobles became senator for two years, and had 
been succeeded by one of the Pierleoni when, in 1197, a 
fresh revolution re-established a senate of fifty-six members, 
chiefly consisting of feudal barons in high favour with 
Henry YI., who had revived the imperial faction in Rome. 
But this emperor’s life ended the same year as the pope’s, 
in 1198, and the new pontiff Innocent HI. (1198-1216) 
began to make war on the nobles, who were again 
masters of the republic. Their leader was the prefect 
Pietro di Yico. Owing to the revolution of 1143 most 
of the prefectorial attributes were now vested in the 
senate; nevertheless Pietro still retained a tribunal of 
police both within and without the city. But his main 
strength was derived from the vast possessions of the Vico 
'he family, in which the office of prefect now became hereditary, 

fficeof y er y soon, however, these prefects of Yico were chiefly 
relect xe g ar <q e d as the great feudal lords of Tuscia, and the 
eredi- independent municipal office lost its true character. Then 
iry. the popes made a point of according great pomp and 
dignity to this nominal prefect, in order to overshadow the 
senator, who still represented the independence of the 
republic and had assumed many of the attributes wrested 
from the prefect. 

raocent But Innocent III., dissatisfied with this state of things, 
!• contrived by bribing the people to arrogate to himself the 
i e 0 cts right of electing the senator, who had now to swear fealty 
nate> and submission to the pope, and also that of nominating 
the provincial justitiarii , formerly chosen by the Govern- 
ment of the Capitol. This was a deadly blow to the 
republic, for the principal rights of the people, i.e., the elec- 
tion of pope and emperor, prefect and senate, were now 
lost. The general discontent provoked fresh revolutions, 
and Innocent HI. employed all his political dexterity to 
ward off their effects. But shortly afterwards the people 
made a loud outcry for a senate of fifty-six members ; and 
the pope, again making a virtue of necessity, caused that 
number to be chosen by twelve mediani specially named 
by him for the purpose. Even this did not calm the 
popular discontent, which was also stirred by other dis- 
putes. The consequence was that when, six months later, 
the pope again ^elected a single senator the Romans rose 
to arms, and in 1204 formed a Government of Euoni 
Uomini in opposition to that created by the pope. But 
an amicable arrangement being concluded, the pope once 
more nominated fifty-six senators ; and when, soon after, he 
again reduced them to one, the people were too weary to 
resist (1205). Thus the Capitol was subdued, and Innocent 
III. spent his last years in tranquillity. 
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On the 22d November 1220 Honorius IIL (1216-27) 
conferred the imperial crown on Frederick H., who con- 
firmed to the church the possession of her former states, 
of those bequeathed to her by countess Matilda, and even 
of the March of Ancona. But it was soon seen that he 
sought to dominate all Italy, and was therefore a foe to 
be dreaded. The successor of Honorius, Pope Gregory The 
IX. (1227-41) was speedily insulted and put to flight by «pub 
the Ghibelline nobles, whose courage had revived, and the ' 
republic began to subdue the Latian cities on its own enc j* 
account. Peace was several times made and unmade by 
pope and people ; but no enduring harmony was possible 
between them, since the former wished to subject the 
entire state to the church, and the latter to escape from 
the rule of the church and hold sway over “ the universal 
land from Oeprano to Radicofani” formerly belonging to 
the duchy. Accordingly the Roman people now appointed 
judges, imposed taxes, issued coin, and made the clergy 
amenable to secular tribunals. In 1234 the senator Luca 
Savelli published an edict declaring Tuscia’ and Campania 
territories of the republic, and sent judges thither to exact 
an oath of obedience. He also despatched the militia to 
the coast, where it occupied several cities and erected 
fortresses ; and columns were raised everywhere inscribed 
with the initials S. P. Q. R. The pope, unable to prevent 
but equally unable to tolerate these acts, fled from Rome, 
hurling his anathema against Savelli, “ et omnes illos con- 
siliarios urbis quorum consilio," <fec. The Romans sacked 
the Lateran and the houses of many cardinals, and 
marched on Yiterbo, but were driven back by the papal 
troops. When Savelli left office and Angelo Malabranca Tlie 
was elected in his stead, the people made peace and sub- re P uI),ic 
mission in 1235, and were obliged to give up their preten- ^™ ts 
sions of subjecting the clergy to ordinary tribunals and people, 
the urban territory to the republic. Thus matters were 
virtually settled on the footing established by Innocent 
HI., thanks to the aid given to the pope by Frederick II., 
who had been onB of the promoters of the rebellion. 

It may appear strange that, at this period of their 
history, the Romans, after showing such tenacious adher- 
ence to the republic and senate, should have accepted the 
rule of a single senator without rushing to arms, and 
passed and repassed from one form of government to 
another with such surprising indifference. But on closer 
examination it is plain that these changes were greater in 
appearance than reality. Ife have already seen, in treat- 
ing of Carosomo, how the single senator convoked the 
people in parliament to pass sanction on the laws. But, Formatt*- 
whenever there is only one senator, we also continual^ of t5 ? e 
meet with the expression “ consilium vel consilia urbis.” lesser 
It is evident that when, instead of laws to be approved in councils 
parliament by a simple placet or rejected by a non-placet, 
matters requiring consideration had to be discussed, the 
senator convoked a much smaller council, consisting only 
of the leaders of the people. These leaders were the 
heads of the twelve or thirteen regions, of the guilds, now 
becoming organized and soon to be also thirteen in 
number, and of the militia. As in the other Italian 
republics, all these associations had been formed in Rome. 

The senator therefore held consultation with the leading 
men of the city ; and, although, especially at first, these 
meetings were rather loosely organized, it is clear that 
they took the form of two councils — one numerous (con- 
siglio maggiore), the other limited ( consiglio minore or 
special^), co-operating with and forming part of the first. 

Such was the prevailing custom throughout Italy at the 
time when Roman institutions most n r a j^ 0 f or ~^iung 
-those of the other republics. We alrea ^ in ^nd 

the date of Arnold’s reforms, the sena j. (1277-80) who 
counsellors, had been divided into two mig ^ f rom Rudolph 
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Not Ions after the revolution of 1143 the granaees 
sought to^ re-enter the senate; and the popes themselves 
partly from dread of the people and partly to aggrand ze 
their own kindred, contributed to build up the power of a 
new and no less turbulent nobility. This class, arising 
between the 12th and 13th centuries, was composed of 
families newly created by the popes, together with remnants 
of the old aristocracy, such as the Frangipani, Colonna, &c. 
These nobles, regaining possession of the senate, so com- 
pletely eliminated the popular element that, when the 
popes again opposed them, and, obtaining from the par la- 
ment the right of electing the senators, adopted the 
expedient of appointing one only, the senator was always 
chosen from the ranks of the nobles. And then the 
people, unable and unwilling to renounce republican forms, 
replaced their suppressed senate by a greater and a lesser 
council. This was an easy task— a natural consequence 
of the fact that the people now began to constitute the 
real strength of the republic. Later, with an increasing 
detestation for their nobility, the Romans decreed that the 
single senator should be of foreign birth, and, as we shall 
see, chose Brancaleone in the middle of the 13th century. 

Thus, after a long series of frequent changes and revolu- 
tions, the Roman republic became a commonwealth, with 
an increasing resemblance to those of the other Italian 
cities. The people were organized and armed, the guilds 
almost established, the two councils gradually constituted, 
and the aristocracy, while retaining special local character- 
The istics, assumed its definitive shape. It is not surprising 
Roman to find that Rome, like other Italian cities, now possessed 
statutes, statutes of its own. There has been much controversy on 
this point. Certain writers had alluded to a statute of 1 246. 
As no one, however, could discover any statute of that date, 
others decided that it had never existed. A statute of 1363 
was recently published by Professor Camillo Re, who asserted 
it to be the first and most ancient that Rome had possessed. 
But the still more recent researches of Messrs La Mantia 
and Levi prove that Professor Re’s assertions were some- 
what too bold. There is certain evidence of a staivtim 
senalns existing between 1212 and 1227, of a statutum 
ve! capitulare senatoris vel senatus of 1235, followed in 
1241 by a statutum urbis. This brings us very near to 
the statute of 1246 mentioned by Vitale and others. So it 
is well ascertained that, in the first half of the 13 th century, 
Rome possessed statutes at large composed of older 
limited statutes. The consuls of the trade guilds were 
from 1267 regular members of the councils ; and the 
merchants’ guild held general meetings in 1255. Its 
statutes were confirmed in 1296 by the senator Pandolfo 
Savelli, and the compilation of these, published in 1880 
by Signor Gatti, refers to 1317. 

Freile- Meanwhile the struggle between Frederick II. and the 

and the P T once mor8 renewed ' The former sought to domi- 
pope. U? e lta Y> se P ar ate the state from the church, and repress 
the republics. The latter, although really hostile to the 
Roman free Government, joined it against the emperor, 
uho on his side favoured the republic of Rome and the 
nobles most^ad/erse to the pope. Thus the new nobility, 
"inenF betwed have seen, of two different elements was 
resigning his prGuelf party headed by the Orsini and 
he had denied .under the Colonna. And in 1238 it 


(1st August 117>le to elect two senators instead of 


one. 


in the hope of conciliating both factions by simultaneously 
raising them to power. Afterwards one only was elected, 
alternately an Orsini and a Colonna, then again two, 
and so on. But all these changes failed m their aims, 
since the struggle between emperor and pope exasperated 
party feeling in Rome. The political genius of Frederick 
might have wrought great harm to the city had not his 
mind teemed with contradictory ideas. Although desirous 
to emancipate the state from the church, lie was opposed 
to the communal democracy, which was then the chief 
strength of the secular state in Italy. While combating the 
church and persecuting lier defenders, ho yet Bent heretics 
to the stake ; although excommunicated, lie undertook a 
crusade; he feasted at his table philosophers, sceptic and 
atheist poets, bishops, and Mussulmans; he proclaimed 
anti-Christian the possession of wealth by the church, yet 
made lavish gifts to altar and monastery. Thus, although 
he had a strong party in Rome, it seemed to dissolve at his 
approach, inasmuch as all feared that he might abolish 
the statutes and liberties of tbe commune. It fact, when 
he advanced towards Rome on tlio death of Gregory IX. 
in 1241 he was energetically repulsed by tbe people, and 
later even by Viterbo, a city that lmd always been faith- 
ful to him. But after lie had withdrawn his adherents 
gained strength nnd put to flight his opponent, Innocent 
IV. (1243-54), the newly elected pope, who then 
from his asylum in Franco hurled an excommunication 
against him. Frederick’s death in December 1250 deter- 
mined the fall of the Ghibellinc party and the close of the 
imperial epoch in Italy. The pope instantly returned to 
Rome with the set purpose of destroying the power of the 
Holienstaufens. This wa3 no longer difficult when, by the 
decease of Conrad IV. (1254), the child Conradin became 
the last legitimate representative of that line, nnd negotia- 
tions were already on foot for placing the Angevins on the 
Neapolitan throne. 

The republic meanwhile preserved its independence 
against the pope, who, among other concessions, lind 
entirely given up to it the right of coinage. Never- 
theless, being much harassed by the factiousness of the 
nobility, it was obliged in 1252 to decide on the election 
of an alien senator armed with ample powers, precisely ns 
other communes gave the government into the hands of a 
podcsth. Accordingly a Bolognese noble, Brancaleone degli 
AndaI6, count of Casaleccliio, and a Ghibcllino of much 
energy and talent, was invited to Rome. But before 
accepting office he insisted on making definite terms. He 
desired to hold the government for three years ; and this, 
although contrary to the statutes, was granted. Further, to 
ensure his personal safety, lie demanded that many scions 
of the noblest Roman houses should be sent as hostages to 
Bologna ; and to this also the republic consented. Then, 
in August 1252, he came with his judges and notaries, 
made oath to observe justice and the laws, and began to 
govern. Ho was head of the republic in peaco and in war, 
supreme judge and captain in chief. He nominated tlio 
podestas of subject territories, despatched ambassadors, 
issued coin, concluded treaties, and received oaths of 
obedience. . The pope, who was then at Perugia, was 
greatly afflicted by the arrival of this new master, but, 
despairing of aid from any quarter, was forced to make a 
virtue of necessity. Thus Brancaleone was able to seize 
the reins of power with a firm grasp. The parliament 
stul met in the. square of the Capitol, and tlio greater 
and lesser councils in the church of Ara Cceli. There were 
besides frequentyissemblies of the college of Capitoline 
judges or assectammtum. Unfortunately, no records having 
been preserved of the proceedings of the Roman councils 
a ~ . P ar hament, little can be said of the manner in which 
aliairs were conducted. Certainly Brancaleone’s govern- 
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ment was not very parliamentary. He convoked tie 
councils as seldom as was possible, although he frequently 
assembled the people in parliament. The chief complaint 
made against him was of undue severity in the administra- 
tion of justice. He rendered the clergy amenable to secular 
tribunals, subdued the neighbouring cities of Tivoli, 
Palestrina, <fec., and commanded in person the attacking 
force. But his greatest energy was directed to the 
repression of the more turbulent nobles who were opposed 
to him; and he soon made them feel the weight of his hand 
by hanging some, banishing others, and persecuting several 
more. But he too recognized the expediency of winning the 
popular favour. He was the first senator to add to his 
title that of captain of the people (“Almae Urbis Senator 
111 : et Bomaui Populi Capitaneus ”). He befriended the 
people by promoting the organization of guilds after the 
manner of those of his native Bologna.' There were already 
a few in Borne, such as the merchants’ guild and that of the 
agriculturists, Bobacteriorum or Bovattari , who must have 
resembled the so-called mercanti di campagna or graziers of 
the present day, since no peasant guild existed in Italian 
republics. The merchants’ guild, definitely established in 
1255 under Brancaleone’s rule, had four consuls and twelve 
councillors, held meetings, and made laws. The other 
guilds, thirteen in all, were organized much on the same 
plan. The admission of their heads into the councils of 
the republic in 1267 shows how efficaciously their interests 
had been promoted by Brancaleone. 

The death of Innocent IV. and the election of Alexander 
IV. (1251-61), who was milder and less shrewd than his 
predecessor, were favourable events for Brancaleone ; but 
he failed to check the growing discontent of the clergy 
and the more powerful nobles, who had received deadly 
injuries at his hands. And when, on the expiration of his 
three years 1 term of office, his re-election was proposed, his 
enemies rose against him, accused him before the sindacato, 
threw him into prison, and vehemently protested against 
the continuance of “foreign tyranny.” His life was only 
spared on account of the hostages sent to Bologna. The 
next senator chosen was a Brescian Guelf, Emanuele de 
Madio, a tool of the nobles, who were now masters of the 
situation. But soon afterwards, in 1257, the guilds rose 
in revolt, drove the nobles from power, put the pope to 
fight, and recalled Brancaleone for another three years’ 
term. He ruled more sternly than before, bung several 
nobles, and made alliance with Manfred, the representative 
of the Swabian party in Italy. This rendered him 
increasingly odious to the pope and procured his excom- 
munication. But, disregarding the thunders of the church, 
he marched against Anagni, the pope’s birthplace, and 
Alexander was quickly obliged to humiliate himself before 
the senator of Borne. Brancaleone next set to work to 
destroy the fortified towers of the nobility, and in razing 
them to the ground ruined many of the adjacent dwell- 
ings. Accordingly, a considerable number of nobles became 
homeless exiles. In 1258, while engaged on the siege of 
Corneto, Brancaleone was attacked by a violent fever, and, 
being carried back to Rome, died on the Capitoline Hill. 
Thus ended the career of a truly remarkable statesman. 
He" was succeeded by his uncle, Castellano degli Andalb, 
who, lacking the political genius of his nephew, only 
retained office until the following spring (1259), in the 
midst of fierce and perpetual disturbances. Then the 
people, being bribed by the pope, joined with the nobles 
and drove him away. His life too was saved by having 
followed his nephew’s shrewd plan of sending hostages to 
Bologna. Two senators of Boman birth were next elected ; 
and on the death of Alexander IV. a French pope was 
chosen, Urban IV. (1261-64), thus giving fresh predomin- 
ance in the church to the anti-Swabian policy. But the 
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internal disturbances of the city soon drove Urban to 
flight. 

At this period the fall of the empire had induced 
many Italian republics to seek strength by placing their 
governments in the hands of some prince willing to swear 
respect to their laws and to undertake their defence against 
neighbouring states and the pope. In Rome the Guelfs 
and Ghibellines proposed various candidates for this office, 
and after many fierce quarrels ended by electing a com- 
mittee of boni homines , charged with the revision of the 
statutes, reorganization of the city, and choice of a senator. 

This committee sat for more than a year without nomi- 
nating any one, so, the Guelf party being now predominant, 
and all being wearied of this provisional state of things, 
the majority agreed on the election as senator of Charles Charles 
of Anjou, who, at the pope’s summons, was already pre- of 
paring for the conquest of Naples. He would defend senator> 
Rome against the pope, and the pope would defend Borne 
against him. By thus taking advantage of either’s 
jealousy the citizens hoped to keep their republic intact. 

In fact, although Urban IV. had incited Charles to attack 
Naples, he was by no means willing to see him established 
as master in Rome. He accordingly declared that, if 
Charles really wished to obtain the Neapolitan crown, he 
must only accept the ollered dignity pending the conquest 
of that kingdom. And he must likewise promise to 
recognize the supremacy of the pope over the senate. 

Charles soothed him with the amplest verbal promises, 
but in fact accepted the senatorship for life. In 1265, 
when Urban was succeeded by Clement IV. (1265-68), 
who as a Provengal was a subject of Charles, the latter 
entered Borne and was immediately made senator. Seven 
days later (2Sth June) he received the investiture of the 
Neapolitan kingdom, and in the following January its 
crown. On the 26th February 1266 the battle of 
Benevento was fought, and, the valiant Manfred being 
killed, the triumph of the Guelf Angevins in Italy was 
assured. Then, at the urgent command of the pope, 

Charles was forced to resign the senatorship in the May of 
the same year. Two Romans were elected in his stead, but 
soon fell out with the pope, because the Guelf nobles again 
tried to exercise tyranny. The people, however, profited by 
these disturbances to rise on its own account, and formed 
a democratic government of twenty-six boni homines with 
Angelo Capocci, a Ghibelline, as its captain. By this 
government Don Henry, son of Ferdinand HI. of Castile, Don 
was elected senator ; and lie came to Rome for the purpose of 
of promoting a Ghibelline and Swabian policy in favour 
of Conradin, who was preparing for conflict. The rule of s 
the new senator was very energetic, for he kept down the 
clergy, subdued the Campagna, persecuted the Guelf 
nobles, made alliance with the Tuscan Ghibellines, forcibly 
drove back the troops of King Charles, who was advancing 
towards Rome, and gave a splendid reception to Conradin. 

But the battle of Tagliacozzo (23rd August 1268), followed 
by the murder of Conradin, proved fatal to the Ghibelline 
party. Charles was re-elected senator immediately after 
the battle, and the pope confirmed his powers for a term 
of ten years, after having already named him imperial 
vicar in Tuscany. On the 16th September Charles for 
the second time took possession of the Capitol, and ruled 
Rome firmly by means of vice-governors or vicars. 

The Swabian line was now extinct, and in Charles’s 
hands the Neapolitan kingdom had become a fief of the 
church. The empire had fallen so low as to be no longer 
formidable. Now therefore was the moment for treating 
with it in order to restrain Charles, and also for making 
use of the French king to keep the empire in check. And 
this was the policy of Nicholas HL (1277-80), who 
hastened to extract advantageous promises from Rudolph 
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of Hapsburg, the new candidate for the imperial crown. 
In 1278, the ten years’ term having expired, he deprived 
Charles of the senatorship and appointed Rudolph vicar 
of Tuscany. After declaring that he left to the people 
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ny. Alter declaring mat ne iert to me people 
of electing the senator, he promulgated a new 
constitution (18th July 1278) which, while confirming the 
rights of the church over the city, prohibited the election 
of any foreign emperor, prince, marquis, count, or baron 
as senator of Rome. Thus the Colonna, Savelli, Orsini, 
Annibaldi, and other Roman nobles again rose to power, 
and the republic was again endangered and plunged in 
disorder. The Romans then gave the reconstitution of 
the city into the pope’s hands by yielding to him the 
right of nominating senators, declaring, however, that this 
was a personal concession to himself, and not to the popes 
in general. So Nicholas proceeded to name senators, 
alternating a Colonna with an Orsini, or simultaneously 
choosing one of each faction. The same power over 
the senate was granted with the same restriction to Martin 
IV. (1281-85), and he at once re-elected Charles of Anjou. 
Thus, greatly to the disgust of the Romans, the Capitol was 
again invaded by French vicars, notaries, judges, and 
soldiery.. .But the terrible blow dealt at Charles’s power 
by the Sicilian Vespers (31st March 1282) resounded even 
in Rome. The Orsini, backed by the people, rose to arms, 
massacred the French garrison, and quickly Te-establisked 
a popular Government. Giovanni Cencio, a kinsman of 
the Orsini, was elected captain and defender of the people, 
and ruled the city with the co-operation of the senator 
and a council of priors of the guilds. This Government 
was of brief duration, for, although the pope had professed 
his mlhngness to tolerate the experiment, he quickly 
arranged fresh terms, and) forsaking Charles of Anion 
again nominated two Roman senators. Pope and king 
both died in 1285, and Nicholas IV. (1288-92), also 
°, d ' n f s ' va { °' rar the senate, favoured the Colonna in 
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Orsini, who had made themselves masters of the city he 
found that he was virtually a captive in their hands. *He 
felt this so keenly that he died of rage and exhaustion 
on the 11th October 1303. The brief pontificate of his 
successor Benedict XI. was followed by that of Clement 
V. (1305-14), a Frenchman, who, instead of coming to 
Rome, summoned the cardinals to France. This was the 
beginning of the church’s so-called exile in Avignon, which 
although depriving Rome of a source of wealth and 
influence, left the republic to pursue its own course. It The 
employed this freedom in trying to hold its own against puMta 
the nobles, whose power was much lessened by the absence “ Ba ' n 
of the pope, and endeavoured to gain fresh strength bv V kes a 
organizing the thirteen regions, which, as we have shown 
were associations of a much firmer nature in Rome than the form 
guilds. Accordingly, in 1305, a captain of the people was 
elected with thirteen eiders and a senator, Paganino della 
Torre, who governed for one year. The pope was opposed 
to these changes at first, but in 1310 he issued a brief 
granting Rome full permission to select its own form of 
government. Thus, the first pope in Avignon restored the 
rights of the Romans. But the latter, even with church 
and empire so far removed, still considered Rome the 
Eternal City, the source of all Jaw, and the only natural 
seat of the spiritual and temporal government of tho 
world. To their republic, they thought, appertained a new 
and lofty destiny, nor could it ever be content to descend 
to the level of other Italian municipalities. 

On the 6th Januaiy 1309 Henry VII. was crowned king Henry 
of the Romans at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and so greatly were VII. * 
mens minds changed in Italy that, throughout the land 
he was hailed as a deliverer. He wished to restore the 
grandeuf ° f . th ? empire, and the Italians, above all Dante 
Alighieri, beheld m him the champion of the state against 
the church who, after becoming the foe of communal 
iberty, had forsaken Italy and withdrawn to France 
The Roman people shared these ideas, and awaited Hcni-v 
uith equal mpatience, but the nobles rose in opposite? 

The Orsini leaders of the Gnelfs, and allied with Robert 
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being now overthrown, the tribunitia potestas alone should 
invite the emperor to make his triumphal entry into the 
Capitol, and receive his authority from the people of Rome. 
This conception of the Roman power will now he seen to 
become more and more definite until finding its last 
expression in Cola di Rienzo. Pope Clement, resigning 
himself to necessity, acknowledged the new government 
under the energetic rule of Arlotti. The latter now joined 
the Ghibellines of the Campagna against the Orsini and 
the Neapolitans, subdued Velletri, and gave it a podestu. 
But then the Gaetani, who were Guelfs, united with the 
Orsini and the Neapolitans, and, giving battle to the 
Ghibellines in the Campagna, routed them in such wise as 
to put an end to the popular government. The nobles 
forced their way into the city, attacked the Capitol, made 
Arlotti their prisoner, and re-elected the senators Sciarra 
Colonna and Francesco Orsini. Close upon these reverses 
came the death of Henry YU. (24th August 1313) at 
Buonconvento near Siena, which put an end to the Ghibel- 
line party in Italy. Thereupon King Robert of Naples, 
being named senator by the pope, immediately appointed 
a vicar in Rome. Cloment likewise profited by the vacancy 
of the imperial throne to name the king imperial vicar 
in Tuscany. And he died on the 20th April 1314, well 
content to have witnessed the triumphs of the Guelfs in 
Italy. 

Affairs took a fresh turn under Pope John XXII. 
(1316-34). Rome was still ruled by the vicars of King 
Robert; but, owing to the continued absence of the popes, 
matters greu r daily worse. Trade and industry declined, 
revenue diminished, the impoverished nobles were exceed- 
ingly turbulent, deeds of murder and violence occurred on 
all sides ; even by day the streets of the city were unsafe. 
Hence there was universal discontent. Meanwhile Louis 
the Bavarian, who in 1314 had been crowned king of the 
Romans, having overcome his German enemies at Miihl- 
dorf in 1322, turned against the pope, one of his fiercest 
opponents. Louis was surrounded by Minorite friars, 
supporters of the poverty of the church, and consequently 
enemies to the temporal power. They were men of the 
stamp of William of Occam, Marsilio of Padua, Giovanni 
Janduno, and other philosophers favourable to the rights 
of the empire and the people. Accordingly the Italian 
Ghibellines hailed Louis as they had previously hailed 
Henry. Even the Roman people were roused to action, 
and, driving out the representatives and partisans of 
King Robert, in the spring of 1327, seized on Castle St 
Angelo, and again established a democratic government. 
“Nearly all Italy was stirred to new deeds,” says G. Yillani, 
“and the Romans rose to arms and organized the people” 
(bk. x. c. 20). Regardless of the reproofs of the pope, 
n-a they elected a haughty Ghibelline, Sciarra Colonna, captain 
mna, of the people and general of the militia, with a council of 
ain fifty-two popolani, four to each region. Then, ranged 
“ c under the standards of ’the militia, the Romans gave chase 
to the foes of the republic, and Sciarra, returning victorious, 
,s the ascended to the Capitol and invited Louis the Bavarian 
irian. to Rome. The summons was obeyed; on the 7 th January 
1328 the king was already encamped in the Neronian 
Fields with five thousand horse and a considerable number 
of foot soldiers, and, with better fortune than Henry VIL, 
was able to enter the Vatican-at once. 

Encircled by a crowd of heretics, reformers, and 
Minorite brethren, he convoked a parliament on the 
Capitol, asking that the imperial crown might be conferred 
upon him by the people, from whom alone he wished to 
receive it. And the people proclaimed him their captain, 
senator, and emperor. On the 17th January his corona- 
tion took place in St Peter’s. But, as he had neither money 
nor practical sense, his method of taxation and the excesses 
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committed by himself and his over-excited philosophers 
speedily aroused the popular discontent. His ecclesiastical 
vicar, Marsilio of Padua, and Giovanni Janduno placarded 
the walls with insulting manifestoes against the pope, 
whom the Minorites stigmatized as a heretic and wished 
to depose. In April Louis twice assembled the parliament 
in St Peter’s Square, and, after obtaining its sanction to 
several anti-papal edicts, declared John XXn. degraded 
and deposed as a heretic. This was a very strange and 
novel spectacle, the more so that, as was speedily proved, 
the Romans were stirred by no anti-Catholic spirit, no 
yearning for religious reform. Jacopo Colonna, a canon 
of the Lateran, was able to make his way into Rome with 
four masked companions, to publicly read, at the top 
of his voice and before a great multitude, the excom- 
munication launched against the emperor by the deposed 
pope, to traverse the entire city, and to withdraw un- 
molested to Palestrina. Meanwhile the emperor contented 
himself with decreeing that henceforth the popes must 
reside in Rome, — that if, when invited, they should fail to 
come they would be thereby held deposed from the throne. 

As a logical consequence, proceedings were immediately 
begun for the election of the new pope, Nicholas Y., who 
on the 12 th May was proclaimed by the popular voice in 
St Peter’s Square, and received the imperial sanction. 

But this ephemeral drama came to an end when the 
emperor departed with his antipope on the 4th August. 

This caused the immediate downfall of the democratic 
Government. Bertoldo Orsini, who had returned to Rome 
with his Guelfs, and Stefano Colonna were elected senators, 
and confirmed in the oifice by Cardinal Giovanni Orsini in 
the name of the pope. A new parliament cancelled the 
emperor’s edicts, and had them burnt by the public execu- 
tioner. Later, Nicholas, the antipope, went with a rope 
about his neck to make submission to John XXII., and 
Louis promised to disavow and retract all that he had 
done against the church, provided the sentence of excom- 
munication were withdrawn. This, however, was re- 
fused. Never had the empire fallen so low. Meanwhile 
King Robert was again supreme in Rome, and, being re- 
elected senator, appointed vicars there as before. Anarchy 
reigned. The city was torn by factions, and the provinces 
rebelled against the French representatives of the pope, 
who, in their ignorance of Italian affairs, were at a loss 
how to act. 

And after the election of Benedict XH. (1334-42) con- 
fusion reached so great a pitch that, on the expiration of 
Robert’s senatorial term, the Romans named thirteen heads 
of regions to carry on the government with two senators, 
while the king still sent vicars as before. The people, for 
the sake of peace, once more granted the supremacy of the 
senate to the pope, and he nominated two knights of 
Gubbio, Giacomo di Cante dei Gabrielli and Bosone 
Novello dei Gabrielli, who were succeeded by two other 
senators the following year. But in 1339 the Romans Hcconsti- 
attacked the Capitol, named two senators of their own tution 
choice, re-established a democratic Government, and sent of 
ambassadors to Florence to ask for the ordinances of re ^ u 10 " 
justice (ordinamenti della gntstida), by which that city 
had broken the power of the nobles, and also that a few 
skilled citizens should lend their help in the reconsti- 
tution of Rome. Accordingly some Florentines came with 
the ordinamenti , some portions of which may be recog- 
nized in the Roman statutes, and, after first rearranging 
the taxes, elected thirteen priors of the guilds, a gonfa- 
lonier of justice, and a captain of the people after the 
Florentine manner. But there was a dissimilarity in the 
conditions of the two cities. The guilds having little 
influence in Rome, the projected reform failed, and the 
pope, who was opposed to it, re-elected the senatois. 
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Thereupon public discontent swelled, and especially when, 
by the foundation of the papal palace of Avignon, it was 
evident that Benedict £11. had no intention of restoring 
the Holy See to Italy. This pope was succeeded in 1342 
by Clement YL (1342-52), and King Robert in 1343 by 
his niece Joanna ; and the latter event, while plunging the 
kingdom in anarchy, likewise aggravated the condition of 
Rome. For not only were the Neapolitan sovereigns still 
very powerful there, but the principal Roman nobles held 
large fiefs across the Neapolitan borders. 

Shortly before this another revolution in Rome had 
re-established the government of the Thirteen and the 
two senators. The people, being anxious to show their 
intention of respecting the papal authority, had despatched 
to Avignon as ambassador of the republic, in 1343, a man 
destined to make much noise in the world. This was 
Cola di Rienzo, son of a Roman innkeeper, a notary, and 
an impassioned student of the Bible, the fathers, Livy, 
Seneca, Cicero, and Valerius Maximus. Thoroughly 
imbued with a half pagan half Christian spirit, he believed 
that he had. a. divinely inspired mission to revive the 
ancient glories of Rome. Of handsome presence, full 
of fantastic eloquence, and stirred to enthusiasm by 
contemplation of the ruined monuments of Rome, he 
harangued the people with a stilted oratory that enchanted 
their ears. He hated the nobles, because one of his 
brothers had been killed by them ; he loved the republic, 
and in its name addressed a stately Latin speech to the 
astonished pope, and, offering him the supreme power, 
besought his instant return to Rome. He also begged him 
to allow the aty to celebrate a jubilee evejy fifty years, 
and then, as a personal request, asked to be nominated 

Til- th0 /; ban . chamber - The pope consented to 
everything, and Rienzi communicated this good news to 
Rome in an emphatically worded epistle. After Easter, in 
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and the general and special councils, and set the adminis- 
tration on a new footing. These measures and the prompt 
submission of the other cities of the state brought an 
instant increase of revenue to Rome. u 

This revolution, as will be noted, was of an entirely 
novel stamp. For its leader despatched envoys to all 
the cities of Italy, exhorting them to shake off the 
yoke of their tyrants, and send representatives to the 
parliament convoked for the 1st August, inasmuch as the 
liberation of Rome also implied the “liberation of the 
sacred land of Italy.” In Rienzi’s judgment the Roman 
revolution must be, not municipal, but national, and even 
in some points universal. And this idea was welcomed 
with general enthusiasm throughout the peninsula 
Solemn festivals and processions were held in Rome • and 
when the tribune went in state to St Peter’s, the canons 
met him on the steps chanting the Veni, Creator Spiritus. 
Even the pope, willingly or unwillingly, accorded his 
approval to Rienzi’s deeds. The provincial cities did 
homage to Rome and her tribune, and almost all the rest 
of Italy gave him its enthusiastic adherence. The ancient 
sovereign people seemed on the point of resuscitation And 
others besides the multitude were fascinated and tarried 
off their feet. Great men like Petrarch were transported 
with joy. The poet lauded Cola di Rienzo as a sublime 
and supernatural being, the greatest of ancient and modern 
men. But it was soon evident that all this enthusiasm 
was mainly factitious. On the 2Gtli of July a new parlia- 
ment was called, and this decreed that all the rights and 
privileges granted to the empire and church must now be 
vested in the Roman people, from whom they had first 
emanated. But on the convocation of the national parlia- 
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nobles, chiefly of the Colonna clan, were left dead. This 
was a real catastrophe to them, and the aristocracy never 
again achieved the rule of the republic. But Rienzi’s head 
was turned by this sudden success. In great need of 
money, he began to play the tyrant by levying taxes and 
exacting instant obedience. The papal legate saw his 
opportunity and seized it, by threatening to bring a charge 
of heresy against the tribune. Rienzi was dismayed. He 
declared himself friendly to the pope and w illing to respect 
his authority; and he even sought to conciliate the nobles. 
At this moment certain Neapolitan and Hungarian captains, 
after levying soldiers with the tribune’s consent, joined the 
nobles and broke out in revolt. On their proving victorious 
iu a preliminaiy encounter with some of Rienzi’s guards, 
the tribune suddenly lost heart, resigned the power he had 
held for seven months, and took refuge with a few trusty 
adherents in Castle St Angelo, on the 15th December 
1347. Thence he presently fled to Naples, vainly hoping 
to find aid, and afterwards disappeared for some time 
from the scene. 

Meanwhile the Romans remained tranquil, intent on 
making money by the jubilee ; but no sooner was this over 
than disorders broke out and the tyranny of the baronage 
recommenced. To remedy this state of things, application 
was made to the pope. He consulted with a committee 
of cardinals, who sought the advice of Petrarch, and the 
poet suggested a popular government, to the complete 
exclusion of the nobles, since these, he said, were strangers 
who ruined the city. The people had already elected the 
Thirteen, and now, encouraged by these counsels, on the 
26th December 1351 chose Giovanni Perroue as head of 
the republic. But the new leader was unable to withstand 
the hostilities of the nobles; and in September 1353 
Francesco Baroncelli was elected tribune. He was a 
follower of Rienzi, had been his ambassador to Florence, 
and did little beyond imitating his mode of government 
and smoothing the way for his return. 

Rienzi had spent two years in the Abruzzi, leading a 
life of mystic contemplation on Monte Maiella. Then, in 
1350, ho had gone to Praguo and endeavoured to convert 
to his ideas the yet uncrowned-emperor Charles IV. When, 
apparently on the point of success, he was sent under 
arrest to the new' pope. Innocent VI. (1352-62), a man 
of great shrewdness and practical sense. On Rienzi’s 
arrival at Avignon it became evident that his popularity 
w’as still very great, and that it would be no easy task to 
dispose of him. The Romans were imploring his return ; 
Petrarch lauded him as a modern Gracchus or Scipio ; and 
the pope finally released him from confinement. Innocent 
had decided to send to Italy, in order to settle affairs and 
bring the state into subjection to the church, that valiant 
captain and skilled politician, Cardinal Albornoz. And, 
having no fear that the latter’s band would be forced, he 
further decided that Rienzi should be sent to give him the 
support of his own popularity in Rome. In fact directly 
the pair arrived Baroncelli was overthrown, the supremacy of 
the senate granted to the pope, and the government confided 
to Albornoz, who, without concerning himself with Rienzi, 
nominated Guido Patrizi as senator. He then marched at 
the head of his troops against Giovanni, prefect of Vico, 
and forced him to render submission at Montefiascone on 
the 5th June 1354. With the same promptitude and 
skill ho reduced IJmbria and the Tuscan and Sabine 
districts, consented to leave the privileges of the cities 
intact in return for their recognition of the papal author- 
ity, and planted fortresses in suitable positions. In the 
meantime Rienzi’s popularity was increasing in Romo; 
without either money or arms, -the ex-tribune succeeded 
by his eloquence iu winning over the two Proven gal 
leaders, brothers of the famous free captain Fra Monreale ; 
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and, seduced by his promises and hopes, they supplied 
him with funds. Then, profiting by his prestige, the 
apparent favour of the pope, and the sums received, 
he was able to collect a band of five hundred soldiers of 
mixed nationalities and returned towards Rome. On 
Monte Mario he was met by the cavallerotti. On 
the 1st August 1354 he entered the Castello gate, took 
possession of the government,' named Monrealo’s two 
brothers his captains, and sent them to lay siege to 
Palestrina, which was still the headquarters of the Colonna. 

But then money ran short, and he again lost his head. 

Inviting Fra Monreale to a banquet, he put him to death 
for the sake of his wealth, and kept the two brothers 
in confinement. This act excited general indignation. 

And when, after his ill-gotten gains were spent, he again 
recurred to violence to fill his purse, the public discontent 
was vented in a sudden revolt on the Sth October. The 
people stormed the Capitol with cries of “Death to the 
traitor.” Rienzi presented himself at a window waving 
the flag of Rome. But the charm was finally broken. 

Missiles were hurled at him; the palace was fired. He hid 
himself in the courtyard, shaved his beard, and, disguised 
as a shepherd with a cloth over his head, slipped into the 
crowd and joined in their cries against himself. Being 
recognized, however, by the golden bracelets he had for- 
gotten to remove, he was instantly stabbed. For two days 
his corpse was left exposed to the insults of the mob, and 
was then burned. Such was the wretched end of the man 
who, at one moment; seemed destined to fill the world 
with his name as the regenerator of Rome and of Italy. 

In all the Italian cities the overthrow of the aristo- 
cracy had led to military impotence and pressing danger 
of tyranny. The same thing had happened in Rome when 
tho nobility, weakened by the absence of church and 
empire, received its death blow from Rienzi. But, where- 
as elsewhere tyrants were gradually arising in the citizen 
class, Rome was always in danger of oppression by the 
pope. Nor was any aid available from the empire, which 
had never recovered from its abasement under Louis the 
Bavarian. In fact, when Charles of Luxembourg came to 
Rome to be crowned, he was obliged to. promise the pope 
that he would not enter the city. On Easter day 1355 The 
he received the crown, and departed, after counselling the popes 
Romans to obey the pope. And the pontiffs had greater 
need than ever of an established kingdom. Their position tute a 
in France was much endangered by that country’s disorder, temporal 
New states were being formed on all sides; the medieval kingdom, 
unity was shattered ; and the shrunken spiritual authority 
of the church increased her need of material strength. As 
Italian affairs stood, it would be easy for the popes to 
found a kingdom, but their presence was required in Rome 
before it could be firmly established. The blood-stained 
sword of Albornoz had prepared the way before them. 

In 1355-56 lie vanquished the lords or tyrants of Rimini, 

Fano, Fossombrone, Pesaro, Urbino, and other cities. 

And all these places had been so rudely oppressed that 
the cardinal was often hailed as a liberator after subduing 
their masters by fire and sword. But everywhere he 
had been obliged to leave existing Governments and 
rnlers in statu quo after exacting their oaths of fealty. 

Thus the state was still dissevered, and it was impossible 
to bind it together with the pope at Avignon and Rome 
a republic. Bologna was still independent, Ordelaffi still 
lord of Forli; Cesena and other cities were still rebel- 
lions ; and tho Campagna was still in the hands of the 
barons. Some places were ruled by rectors nominated 
by the pope; at Montefiascone there was an ecclesiasti- 
cal rector, with a - bench of judges, and a captain , 
commanding a mixed band of adventurers. Rome had 
submitted to the haughty cardinal, but hated him 

XX. — ioi 
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utter the supremacy of the senate. And the pope ^ ™ 
of two emL, hastened to name a single one of foreign 
birth. This was a shrewd device of Albornoz and another 
blow to the nobles, with whom he was still at war. Thus 
.was inaugurated, by the nomination of Kaimondo de 
Tolomei in 135S, a series of foreign senators, Mmmgthe 
functions of a podesth, and changed every six months, 
together with their stafi of judges, notaries, and kmgbts. 
The people approved of this reform as being immical to 
the nobles and favourable to the preservation of liberty. 
Hitherto the senators had been assisted, or rather kept m 
check, by the thirteen representatives of the. regions. 
These were now replaced by seven reformers, in imitation 
of the priors of Florence, the better to follow that city's 
example. The reformers were soon the veritable chiefs of 
the republic. They first appeared in 1360, were either 
popobmi or cavalleroiti, and were elected by ballot every 
three months. When Albornoz returned to Italy, although 
desirous to keep Home in the same subjection as the other 
cities, he had first to vanquish Ordelaffi and reduce 
Bologna. The latter enterprise was the more difficult task, 
and provoked a lengthy war with Matteo Visconti of 
Milan. Thus Rome, being left to herself, continued to be 
governed by her reformers ; and the nobles, already shut 
out from power, were also excluded from the militia, 
which had been reorganized, like that of Florence, on the 
democratic system. Three thousand men, mostly archers, 
were enrolled under the command of two banderesi, “in 
the likeness,” says II. Yillani, “ of our gonfaloniers of the 
companies," with fonr antepositi constituting a supreme 
council of war. And the whole body was styled the 
“ Felix Societas Balestrariorum et Pavesatorum." It was 
instituted to support the reformers and re-establish order 
in the city and Campagna, to keep down the nobles and 
defend the republic. It fulfilled these duties with much, 
and sometimes excessive, severity. Banderesi and ante- 
positi had scats in the special council beside those of the 
reformers, as, in Florence, the gonfaloniers of the com- 
panies were seated beside the priors. Later these officials 
constituted the so-called signoria dei banderesi. In 
1362, the Romans having subjected Velletri, which was 
defended by the nobles, the latter made a riot in Borne, 
Thereupon the banderesi drove them all from the city, 
killed some of their kindred, and did not even spare the 
cavallerotti. The fight became so furious that from gate 
to gate all Borne was in arms, and even mercenaries were 
hired. But in the end renewed submission was made to 
the pope. 

On the death of Innocent VI. in 1362, an agreement 
was concluded with his successor Urban V. (1362-70), also 
a f renchman, who was obliged to give’ his sanction to the 
government of the reformers and banderesi. And then, 
Albornoz being recalled in disgrace to Avignon, and after- 
S “ legate to Naples, these Roman magistrates 
were able, wrth or without the co-operation of the foreign 
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literati with Petrarch at their head. In April 1367 lie 
finally quitted Avignon, and, entering Rome bn the 16th 
October was given the lordship of the city. Cardinal 
Albornoz bad fallen mortally ill at Viterbo, but, though 
unable to accompany the pope to Rome, bad, before dying, 
suggested bis course of action. Certainly Urban showed Urban v. 
much acumen in profiting by the first burst of popular to 
enthusiasm to effect quick and dexterous changes m 
constitution of the republic. After naming. a senator,. ho public, 
abolished the posts of reformers and banderesi, substituting 
three conservators, or rather a species of municipal council, 
alone charged with judicial and administrative powers, 
which has lasted to the present day. The thirteen leaders 
of the regions and the consuls of the guilds still sat in the 
councils, which were left unsuppressed. But all real power 
was in the hands of the pope, who, in Rome, os in his other 
cities, nominated the principal magistrates. Thus, by 
transforming political into civil institutions and concen- 
trating the supreme authority in his own grasp, Urban V. 
dealt a mortal blow to the liberties of Rome. Yet he felt 
no sense of security among a people who, after the first 
rejoicings over the return of the Holy See, were always on . 
the brink of revolt. Besides he felt himself a stranger in . 

Italy, and was so regarded. Accordingly, in April 1370 
he decided to return to France; on the 20th of that month 
lie wrote from Viterbo that no change was to be made in 
the government ; and he died in Avignon on the 19th of 
December. 

The Romans retained the conservators, conferring on Jte-estab- 
them the political power of the reformers ; they re-estab- lishment 
lished the banderesi with the Florentine title of executores 
justitiae and the four antepositi with that of consiliarii. ttn( j t j, B . 
Thus the “ FelLx Societas Balestrariorum et Pavesatorum baml- 
Urbis ” was restored, and the two councils met as before, cresi. 
The new French pope, Gregory XI. (1370-78), had to be 
content with obtaining supremacy over the senate and 
the possession of the Castle St Angelo. It was a difficult 
moment for him. The Florentines had come to an open 
rupture with his legates, and had adopted the expedient of 
inviting all the cities of the Roman state to redeem their lost 
freedom. Accordingly in 1375 many of them rose against 
the legates, who were mostly French and regarded with 
dislike as foreigners. Florentine despatches, full of classical 
allusions and chiefly composed by the famous scholar,- 
Secretary Coluccio Salutati, were rapidly sent in all 
directions. Those addressed to the Romans were specially 
fervid, and emphatically appealed to their patriotism and 
memories of the past. But the Romans received them 
with doubt and mistrust, for they saw that the revolution 
threatened to dismember the state, by promoting the 
independence of every separate city. Besides, while 
maintaining their republic, they also desired the pope’s pre- 
sence in Rome. Nevertheless they went with the current 
to the extent of reforming their constitution. In February 
13/6 they nominated Giovanni Cenci captain of the people, 
and gave him uncontrolled power over the towns of the 
patrimony and. the Sabine land. The conservators; with 
their new political authority, the executores, the antepositi, 
and the two councils were all preserved, and a new magis- 
tracy was created, the “Tres Gubernatores Pacis et 
Libertatis Reipublicae Romanae.” ■ This answered to the 
Light (afterwards Ten) of War in Florence, likewise 
frequently called the Eight of Liberty and Peace. It was 
this. Council of Eight that was now directing tbo war 
against the pope and braving his sentence of excommuni- 
~ ^.and their fiery zeal had won them the title of the 
Eight from the Florentines. 

Realizing that further absence would cost him his state, 

Gregory XL quitted Avignon on the 13th September 

December, despatched to 
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Rome three legates, who, on the 21st of the month, 
concluded an agreement with the parliament. The people 
gave np the gates, the fortresses, and the Trastevere, and 
.promised that if the pope returned to Rome he should 
have the same powers which had been granted to Urban V. 
But, on his side, he must pledge himself to maintain the 
executores, their council, the Three of War, and allow 
the Romans the right of reforming the banderesi, who 
would then swear fealty to him. The terms of this peace 
and the pope’s epistles clearly prove that the two councils 
still exercised their functions, that the banderesi were still 
the virtual heads of the Government, and that their sup- 
pression was not contemplated. In fact, when the pope 
made his entry on the 17th January 1377 accompanied by 
two thousand armed men, he perceived that there was 
much public agitation, that the Romans did not intend to 
fulfil their agreement, and that the Government of the 
banderesi went on as before. Accordingly, after naming 
Gomez Albornoz, a nephew of the deceased cardinal, to 
the office of senator, he retired to Anagni, and remained 
there until November 1377. The Romans presently waited 
on him with conciliating offers, and begged him to negotiate 
a peace for them with the prefect of Vico. In fact the 
treaty was concluded at Anagni in October, and on the 
10th November confirmed in Rome by the general council. 
The meeting was held in the great hall of the Capitol, 
“ ubi consilia generalia urbis fieri sclent,” in the presence 
of all the members of the republican Government. But 
the pope was enraged by the survival of this Government, 
and, being worn out by the persistent hostility of the 
Florentines, which reduced his power to a low ebb, had 
determined to make peace, when surprised by death on 
the 27th March 1378. 

The next pope, Urban VI. (1378-89), a Neapolitan, 
was the spirit of discord incarnate. . His election was not 
altogether regular: the French party among the cardinals 
was against him ; and the people were ripe for insurrec- 
tion. But, regardless of all this, Urban threatened the 
cardinals in his first consistory, saying that church reform 
must begin with them ; and he used the same tone with 
the people, reproving them for failing to suppress the 
banderesi. In consequence of this the cardinals of the 
French party, assembling at Fondi, elected the antipope 
Clement VII. (1378-94) and started a long and painful 
schism in the church. Clement resided in Avignon, while 
Urban in Rome was engaged in opposing Queen Joanna I. 
of Naples and favouring Charles of Durazzo, who, on 
conquering the Neapolitan kingdom, was made gonfalonier 
of the church and senator of Rome, where he left a vicar 
as his deputy. Shortly afterwards the pope went to Nap] es, 
and made fierce war on the king. Then, after many 
adventures, during which he tortured and put to death 
several cardinals whom he suspected of hostile intentions, 
he returned to Rome, where the utmost disorder pre- 
vailed. The conservators and the banderesi were still at 
the head of the Government, and, the pope speedily falling 
out with them, a riot ensued, after which he excommuni- 
16 cated the banderesi. These at last made submission to 
him, and Urban VX became master of Rome before his 
death in 1389. He was succeeded by Boniface IX. 
(1389-1404), another Neapolitan, but a man of greater 
shrewdness and capacity. His first act was to crown 
Ladislaus king of Naples, and secure the friendship and 
protection of this ambitious and powerful prince. In all 
the principal cities of the state he chose the reigning lords 
for his vicars. But he allowed Fermo, Ascoli, and Bologna 
the privilege of assuming their own vicariate for twenty- 
five years. And, as these different potentates and Govern- 
ments had only to pay him an annual tribute, all parties 
were satisfied, and the pope was able to bestow at least an 
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appearance of order and unity on His state. But fresh 
tumults soon arose, partly because the conservators and 
banderesi sought to govern on their own account, and 
especially because the pope seems for a time to have omitted 
naming the senator. Boniface was a prudent man ; he 
saw that events were turning in his favour, now that 
throughout Italy liberty was tottering to its fall, and bided 
his time. He was satisfied for the moment by obtaining 
a recognition of the immunities of the clergy, rendering 
them solely amenable to ecclesiastical tribunals, and thus 
distinguishing the powers of the church from those of the 
state in Rome. The republic also pledged itself neither 
to molest the prelates nor to levy fresh contributions on 
them towards repairing the walls, to aid in recovering 
the estates of .the church in Tuscia, and to try to con- 
ciliate the baronage. This concordat, concluded with the 
conservators and banderesi on the 11th September 1391, 
was also confirmed on the 5 th March 1392 by the heads 
of the regions, together with a fresh treaty binding both 
parties to furnish a certain number of armed men to com- 
bat the prefect of Vico and the adherents of the antipope 
at Viterbo. With the exception of this city, Orchi, and 
Civita Vecchia, all other conquered territory was to belong 
to the republic. But the Romans soon discovered that 
they were playing into the hands of the pope, who kept 
everything for himself, without even paying the troops. 

Upon this a riot broke out; Boniface fled to Perugia in 
October 1392, and resolved to exact better terms when next 
recalled to Rome. Meanwhile the Romans subdued the 
prefect, captured Viterbo, and, being already repentant, 
handed it over to the pope and implored his return. He 
then proposed his own terms, which were approved, not Boniface 
only by the conservators, banderesi, and four councillors, IX. con- 
but also by the special council and by the unanimous vote 
of a general assembly composed of the above-mentioned 
authorities, heads of regions, other officials, and a hundred the re- 
citizens (8th August 1393). These terms prescribed that public, 
the pope was to elect the senator, and that, on his failing 
so to do, the conservators would carry on the government 
after swearing fealty to him. The senatorial function was 
to be' neither controlled nor hampered by the banderesi. 

The immunities of the clergy were to be preserved, and 
all church property was to be respected by the magistrates. 

The expenses of the pope’s journey were to be paid, and 
he was to be escorted to Rome in state. Boniface tried to 
complete his work by abolishing the banderesi, the last 
bulwarks of freedom ; but the people, although weakened 
and weary, made efforts to preserve them, and, although 
their fall was inevitable, the struggle went on for some 
time. 

During the spring of 1394 the banderesi provoked an 
insurrection in which the pope’s life was endangered ; it 
was only saved by the arrival of King Ladislaus, who 
came from Naples with a large force in the early autumn. 

But for the Neapolitan soldiery Boniface could not have 
withstood the long series of revolts that continually 
exposed him to fresh perils and the anxiety caused by 
the persistent schism of the church. The death of Clement 
VIE. in 1394 was followed by the election of another 
antipope, Benedict XIII. But a new jubilee was in 
prospect for the year 1400, and this was always an effica- 
cious means of bending the will of the Romans. Depend- Fall of 
ingupon this and the assistance of Ladislaus, Boniface the band- 
not only demanded full powers to nominate senators 
(none having been recently elected), but insisted on the republic, 
suppression of the banderesi. Both requests were granted; 
but, directly Angelo Alaleoni was made senator, a con- 
spiracy was hatched for the re-establishment of the 
banderesi. However, the pope felt sure of his strength ; 
the plot was discovered 'and the conspirators were beheaded 
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on the stairs of the Capitol. This proved the end of the 
banderesi and of the liberties of Borne. The government 
was a ga i n directed by an alien senator together with three 
conservators, but the latter were gradually deprived of 
tlieir political attributes, and became mere civil officers. 
The militia, regions, guilds, and other associations r*ow 
rapidly lost all political importance, and before long were 
little more than empty names. Thus in 1398 the Homans 
submitted to the complete sway of the pope, and in July 
of the same year the senator chosen by him was Mnla- 
testa dei Malatesti of Bimini, one of a line of tyrant 5 ) a 
valiant soldier, who was also temporal vicar and captain 
general of the church. Boniface continued to appoint 
foreign senators during the rest of his life ; lie fortified 
Castle St Angelo, the Vatican, and the Capitol; he 
stationed galleys at the mouth of the Tiber, and proved 
himself in all things a thoroughly temporal prince. He 
aggrandized ail his kindred, especially his brother, and, 
with the aid of his senator, his armed force, and the 
protection of Ladislans, succeeded in keeping down nil 
tfea. wsronaj nobles. In. 1400, however, these made an 
attempt to upset the Government. Niccolo Colonna forced 
his way into the city with cries of “ Popolo, popolo ! death 
to Boniface!" But the Bomans had grown deaf to the 
voice of liberty; they refused to rise, and the senntor, n 
Venetian named Zaccaria Trevisau, behaved with much 
energy. Colonna and his men had to beat a swift retreat 
to Palestrina. A charge of high treason was immediately 
instituted against him, and thirty-one rebels were beheaded. 
The pope then proclaimed a crusade against all tile 
Colonna, and sent a body of two thousand men and gome 
of the Neapolitan soldiery to attack them. .Several of tlieir 
estates were seized and devastated, but Palestrina con- 
tinued to hold out, and on the 7th January 1401 the 
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and styled them governors of the liberty of the Homan 
republic. They were in fact banderesi or reformatori 
under a new name. But the attempt proved inefficacious 
for, at the pope's first threat of departure, the Bomans 
made tlieir submission, and the treaty of October was sub- 
scribed on the 13th May 1405. Nevertheless, as it only 
bears the signatures of the “seven governors of the liberty 
of the Homan republic," the pope would seem to have 
made some concessions, llis position was by no means 
assured. Ladislans was known to aspire to absolute 
dominion in Italy, and, although willing to aid in hij>- 
pressing the republic, tried to prepare the way for his own 
designs, and frequently held out a helping* hand to the 
vanquished. On the Gth August fourteen influential 
citizens of Borne boldly presented themselves at the Vatican 
and in a threatening manner called the pope to account for 
giving his whole attention to worldly things, instead of 
endeavouring to put a stop to the schisms of the church. 

But, on leaving his presence, they were attacked bv Luigi 
Migliorati, the pope’s nephew, and notorious for his 
violence, who killed eleven of their number, including 
several heads of the regions and two ol the governors. 

An insurrection ensued, and the pope and his nephew 
fled to Viterbo. Thu Colonna tried to profit by these 
events, nnd applied to Lndislau*. who, hoping that tins 
moment lmd come to make himself master of Home, sent 
the count of Troia thither with a troop of three thousand 
horse. _ But the people, enraged l»y this treachery, and 
determined not to fall under the yoke of Naples, awoke 
for an instant to the memory of tlieir pn.d glories, and 
bravely repulsed the Colonna nnd the Neapolitans. And 
on the speedy arrival of the Orsini with some of the papal 
troops, the people voluntarily restored the papal govern- 
ment. and, assembling the parliament, Iwaught the pope to 
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naming him gonfalonier of the church. Thereupon 
Ladislaus concluded a sham peace, and then, seizing Rome, 
put it to the sack and established his own government 
there. Thus John, like the other two popes, became 
a wanderer in Italy. In August 1414 Ladislaus died and 
was succeeded by the scandalous Queen Joanna IL The 
Roman people promptly expelled the Neapolitans, and 
Cardinal Isolani, John’s legate, succeeding in rousing a 
reaction in favour of the church, constituted a govern- 
ment of thirteen “conservators” on the 19th October. 

End In November 1414 the council of Constance assembled, 
°f ths an( j a t i as t ended the schism by deposing all the popes, 
and dec- ant ^ incarcerating John XXIII., the most turbulent of 
tionof the three. On the lltli November 1417 Oddo Colonna 
Martin was unanimously elected to the papal chair; he was 
v - consecrated in the cathedral on the 27th as Pope Martin 
V., and, being acknowledged by all, hastened without delay 
to take possession of his see. Meanwhile disorder was 
Romo in at its height in Rome. The cardinal legate Isolani 
a state of governed as he best could, while Castle St Angelo re- 
inarehy. ma i ne d j n the hands of the Neapolitans, who still had a 
party in the city. In this divided state of affairs Braccio, 
a daring captain of adventurers, nicknamed Fortebraccio, 
was inspired with the idea of making himself master of 
Rome. Overcoming the feeble resistance opposed to him, 
he succeeded in this on the 16th June 1416 and assumed 
the title of “Defensor Urbis.” But Joanna of Naples 
despatched Sforza, an equally valiant captain, against him, 
and, without offering battle, Fortebraccio withdrew on the 
26th August, after having been absolute master of the 
eternal city for seventy days. Sforza marched in on the 
27th, and took possession of the city in the name of 
Joanna. Martin V. instantly proved himself a good 
statesman. He confirmed the legate Isolani as his vicar, 
' and Giovanni Savelli as senator. Leaving Constance on 
the 16th May 1418, he reached Milan on the 12th 
October, and slowly proceeded on his journey. While in 
Florence he despatched his brother and nephew to Naples 
to make alliance with Joanna, and caused her to be 
crowned on the 28th October 1419 by his legate 
Morosini. Upon this she promised to give up Rome to 
the pope. Her general, Sforza, then entered the service 
of Martin V., and compelled Fortebraccio, who was 
lingering in a threatening attitude at Perugia, to make 
peace with the pope. The latter entrusted Fortebraccio 
with the conduct of the campaign against Bologna, and 
that city was reduced to submission on the 15 th July 
1420. The Romans had already yielded to Martin’s brother 
the legato, and now earnestly besought the arrival of their 
pope. Accordingly he left Florence on the 1 9th September 
1420, and entered the Vatican on the 28th. Rome was in 
ruins ; nobility and burghers were equally disorganized, 
the people unable to bear arms and careless of their rights, 
while the battered walls of the Capitol recorded the fall of 
two republics. 

Martin V. had now to fulfil a far more difficult task 
than that of taking possession of Rome. Throughout Italy 
municipal freedom was overthrown, and the Roman 
republic had ceased to exist. The Middle Ages were 
ended; the Renaissance was beginning. The universal 
unity both of church aud of empire was dissolved; the 
empire was now Germanic, and derived its principal 
strength from direct dominion over a few provinces. 
Independent and national states were already formed 
or forming on all sides. The papacy itself had ceased 
to claim universal supremacy over the world’s Govern- 
ments, and the possession of a temporal state had become 
essential to its existence. In fact Martin Y. was the first 
of the series of popes who were real sovereigns, and more 
occupied with politics than religion. Involved in all the 


foreign intrigues, falsehoods, and treacheries of Italian 
diplomacy in the 15th century, their internal policy was 
imbued with all the arts practised by the tyrants of the 
Renaissance, and nepotism became necessarily the basis of 
their strength. It was natural that men suddenly elected * 
sovereigns of a new country where they had no ties, and 
of which they had often no knowledge, should seek to 
strengthen their position by aggrandizing so-called nephews 
who were not unfrequently their sons. 

Martin Y. reduced the remains of the free Roman The 
Government to a mere civil municipality. Following the 
method, of the other despots of Italy, the old republican 
institutions were allowed to retain their names and forms, po p es 
their administrative and some of their judicial attributes, raised 
while all their political functions were transferred to the new the 
Government. Order was re-established, and justice rigidly . 
observed. Many rebellious places were subdued by the repn>1 
sword, and many leaders of armed bands were hanged. 

The pope, however, was forced to lean on his kinsmen the 
Colonna and again raise them to power by grants of vast 
fiefs both in his own state and the Neapolitan territory. 

And, after first supporting Joanna II., who had assisted his 
entry into Rome, he next sided with her adversary, Louis 
of Anjou, and then with Alphonso of Aragon, the con- 
queror of both and the constant friend of the pope, who at 
last felt safe on his throne. Rome now enjoyed order, 
peace, and security, but had lost all hope of liberty. And 
when Martin died (20th February 1431) these words were 
inscribed on his tomb, Temporim suortim felicitas. 

Eugenius IV. (1431-47) leant on the Orsini, and was A revolt 
fiercely opposed by the Colonna, who excited the people tion 
against him. Accordingly on the 29th May 1434 the 6 ^ 8t ' 
Romans rose in revolt to the old cry of “ Popolo e popolo,’’ p 
and again constituted the rule of the seven governors 
of liberty. The pope fled by boat down the Tiber, and, 
being pursued with stones and shots, narrowly escaped with 
his life. On reaching Florence, he turned his energies to 
the recovery of the state. It was necessary to quell the 
people ; but, first of all, the Colonna and the elan of the 
prefects of Vico, with their renewed princely power, had 
to be overthrown. < The Orsini were still his friends. 
Eugenius entrusted the campaign to Patriarch (afterwards 
Cardinal) Vitelleschi, a worthy successor of Albomoz, and 
of greater ferocity if less talent. This leader marched 
his army towards Rome, and, instantly attacking Giovanni, 
prefect of Vico, captured and beheaded him. The family 
was now extinguished; and, its possessions reverting to the 
church, the greater part of them were sold or given to 
Count Everso d’Anguillara, of the house of Orsini. The 
prefecture, now little more than an honorary title, was 
bestowed at will by the popes. Eugenius gave it to 
Francesco, founder of the powerful line of the Gravina- 
Orsini. Thus one noble family was raised to greatness 
while another perished by the sword. Vitelleschi had 
already begun to persecute the Colonna and the Savelli, 
and committed terrible slaughter among them. Many 
castles "were demolished, many towns destroyed ; and their 
inhabitants, driven to wander famine-stricken over the 
Campagna, had to sell themselves ns slaves for the sake of 
bread. Finally the arrogant patriarch marched into Rome, 
as into a conquered city, at the head of his men, and the 
Romans crouched at his feet. The pope now .began to 
distrust him, and sent Scarampo, another prelate of the 
same stamp, to take his place. This new commander soon Engcnins 
arrived, and, perceiving that Vitelleschi proposed to resist, 
had him surrounded by his soldiers, who were' obliged to p fl 0 s "™; 01 
use force to compel his surrender. Vitelleschi was carried 
bleeding to Castle St Angelo, where he soon afterwards 
died. The pope at last returned to Rome in 1443. and 
remained there quietly till his death in 1 44? 
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His successor Nicholas V. (1447-55) was a scholar 
solelv devoted to the patronage of literati and artists. 
During his reisn there 'was a fresh attempt to restore the 
republic, but It was rather prompted by literary^ and 
classical enthusiasm than by any genuine patriotic ardour. 
Political passions and interests had ceased to exist. The 
conspiracy was headed by Stefano Porcari, a man of the 
:cy cf people, who claimed to be descended from Cato. He had 
~® once been captain of the people in Florence, and was made 
~ r ~ podesta of Bologna by Eugenius IT. He was a caricature 
of Cola di Bienzo, and extravagantly proud of his Latin 
speeches in honour of ancient republican liberty. The 
admiration of antiquity was then at its height, and Porcari 
found many enthusiastic hearers. Directly after the death 
of Engenins IT. he made a first and unsuccessful attempt to 
proclaim the republic, Nevertheless Nicholas Y., with the 
same indulgence for scholars that had prompted him to 
pardon Yalla for denying the temporal power of the papacy 
and laughing to scorn the pretended donation of Constan- 
tine, freely pardoned Porcari and named him podesta of 
AnagnL He filled this office with credit, but on his 
return to Borne again began to play the agitator, and was 
banished to Bologna with a pension from the pope. 
Nicholas T. had conferred all the state offices upon priests 
and abbots, and had erected numerous fortresses. Hence 
there were many malcontents in Borne, in communication 
with Porcari at Bologna, and ready to join in his plot. 
Arms were collected, and on the day fixed he presented 
Iumself to his fellow-conspirators adorned with rich robes 
and a gold chain, and harangued them in Latin on the 
duty of freeing their country from the yoke of the 
pnests. His design was to set fire to the Yatican on the 
6th January 1453, the feast of the Epiphany; he and his 
followers were to seize the pope, the cardinals, and Castle 
►-t Angelo. But Nicholas received timely warning: the 
wiTT house wp surrounded; and Porcari himself 
seized while tiring to escape, confined in Castle St 
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absolute power. Among his reforms may be classed the 
revision of the Boman statutes in 1469, for the purpose of 
destroying the substance while preserving the form of the 
old Boman legislation, and entirely stripping it of all 
political significance. In fact the pope's will was now 
absolute, and even in criminal cases he could trample 
unhindered on the common law. 

There was still a senator of Borne, whose nomination 
was entirely in the hands of the pope, still three conser- 
vators, the heads of the rioni, and an elected council of 
twenty-six citizens. Now and then also a shadowy 
semblance of a popular assembly was held to cast dust in 
the eyes of the public, but even this was not for long. All 
these officials, together with the judges of the Capitol, 
retained various attributes of different kinds. They 
administered justice and gave sentence. There were 
numerous tribunals all with undefined modes of procedure, 
so that it was very difficult for the citizens to ascertain in 
which court justice should be sought. But in last resort 
there was always the supreme decision of the pope. Thus 
matters remained to the time of the French Devolution. 

For the completion of this system a final blow had to be 
dealt to the aristocracy, whose power had been increased 
by nepotism; and it was dealt by bloodshed under the 
three following popes— Sixtus IT. (1471-84), Innocent 
YHL (14S4-92), and Alexander YI. (1492-1503)— each 
of whom was worse than his predecessor. The first by 
means of his nephews, continued the slaughter of’ the 
Colonna, sending an army against them, devastating their 
estates at Manno, and beheading the protonotary Lorenzo 
Colonna. Innocent YHL was confronted by the power of 
the Orsraj, who so greatly endangered his life by their 
disturbances in the city that he was only saved by an 
alhance with Naples. Neither peace nor order could be 
iashnely established until these arrogant barons were 
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republic witli Home for her capital. The rhetorical idea 
of Cola di Rienzo became heroic in 1849. The constituent 
assembly (9th February 1849) proclaimed the fall of the 
temporal power of the popes, and the establishment of a 
republic which was to be not only of Rome but of all 
Italy. France, although then herself a republic, assumed 
the unenviable task of re-establishing the temporal power 
by force of arms. But the gallant defence of Rome by 
General Garibaldi covered the republic with glory. The 
enemy was repulsed, and the army of the Neapolitan king, 
sent to restore the pope, was also driven off. Then, how- 
ever, France despatched a fresh and more powerful force ; 
Rome was vigorously besieged, and at last compelled to 
surrender. With Juno 1849 begins the new series of 
pontifical laws designed to restore the government of Pius 
IX., whose reign down to 1870 was that of an absolute 
sovereign. Then the Italian Government entered Rome 
(20th September 1870), proclaimed the national constitu- 
tion (9th October 1870), and the Eternal City became the 
capital of Italy. Thus the scheme of national unity, the 
natural outcome of the history of Rome and of Italy, 
impossible of accomplishment under the rule of the popes, 
was finally achieved by the monarchy of Savoy, which, as 
the true representative and personification of Italian 
interests, has abolished the temporal power of the papacy 
and made Rome the seat of government of the united 
country. (l>. v.) 

Leading Authorities. — Ancient History. — (1) Monarchy and 
Republic: — Mommsen, Rbmisehc Gesdiichte, vols. i.-iii. (7tli cd., 
Berlin, 1881) ; Schwcgler-Clason, Rdmischc Oesehichte, 6 vols., 
1867-1876, Tubingen-Halle ; lime, Romischc Gesdiichte, 6 vols., 
Leipsic, 1868-1879 ; Niebuhr, History of Rome, 3 vols. (Eng. tr., 
1855), and Lectures on the History of Rome, 3 vols. (Eng. tr. , 1849) ; 
Arnold, History of Rome, 3 vols., 1848, and Later Roman Common- 


wealth, 2 vols., 1845 ; Long, Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic, 
5 vols., 1 864 ; Drumann, Gcsehiehte Roms, 6 vols., Konigsberg, 
1834. (2) Empire Tillemont, Histoire des Empircurs, 6 vols., 
Brussels, 1732 ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 8 
vols. (cd. of 1862) ; Merivale, The Romans under the Empire , 8 
vols., 1865 ; Cbampagny, Les Cisars, 4 vols., Paris, 1867 ; Momm- 
sen, RSm. Gesdi., vol. v., Berlin, 1885 ; Schiller, Gesdiichte d. 
Kaiserseit, 2 vols., Gotha, 1883. Duruy, Histoire des Romains, 
5 vols., Palis, 1870, and Ranke, Weltgcschichte, vols. ii., iii., iv., 
Leipsic, 18§3, deal with both periods. (3) Antiquities, &c. : — 
Mommsen and Marquardt, Handbuch d. Romisehen AUerthiimer ; 
Mommsen, Slaatsrccht, 2 vols. ; Marquardt, Staatsvcricaltung, 3 
vols.; Id., Privatlcbcn d. R0m.tr, 2 vols., Berlin, 1871-82; Lange, 
Romische AUerthiimer, 3 vols., Berlin, 1863; Madvig, Verfasmng 
v. Vcrwaltung d. Romisehen Gloats, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1881 ; Fried- 
laender, Sittengesdnchtc Roms, Loipsio, 1869. 

Afcdimal. — Vitale, Sterna diplomalica do' Scnatori di Roma, 
2 vols., Rome, 1791; Galletta, Del primicerio della Santa Scde 
Apostolica e di altri ufficiali maggiori del sagro palazzo Latcranensc, 
Rome, 1776; Ycndettini, Del Scnato Romano, Rome, 1782; 
Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastics, continued by Raynaldus, 42 vols. 
fol. (1738-56), and the recent continuations of Theincr relating to 
the years 1572-85 ; J. Picker, Forschmigcn zur Rtichs- und Rechts- 
geschichte Ilaliens, 4 vols., Innsbruck, 1868-74; Snvigny, Oesehichte 
des romisehen Redds im Miltelaller (frequently reprinted and trans- 
lated into all the principal languages) ; Leo, Enlwichelung der 
Verfasmng der lombardischcn Stddte, Hamburg, 1824 ; M. A. von 
Bethmann-Hollwcg, Ursprung der lombardischcn Stddtcfrciheit 
(Anliang : — Schieksale der romisehen Sladtverfassung im Exarchat 
und in Rom), Bonn, 1846 ; Hegel, Gcsehiehte der Stadtcverfassimg 
von Italien, Leipsic, 1847; Giesebrecht, “XJeber die stiidtischen 
Verbaltnisse im X. Jahrliundcrt,” at end of vol. L of Gcsehiehte 
der dcutschen Haiserzeit, Brunswick, 1863 ; “Studi c document! 
di Storia o Diritto,” in Annuario di Conferenze storico-giuridiche 
(Rome, 1880 sq .) ; Archivio della Reale Socielii Romano, di Storia 
Patria (the othor publications of the same society, as, e.g., the 
Rcgesto di Farfa, may also be consulted with advantage) ; J. Papen- 
cordt, Gesdiichte der Sladt Rom, Padcrborn, 1857 ; Id., Cola di 
Rienzo, Hamburg, 1841'; Gregorovius, Gesdiichte der Sladt Rom 
(8 vols., Stuttgart; finished m 1872 ; a 4th edition now in the 
press) ; Roumont, Gcsehiehte der Stadt Rom, 3 vols., Berlin, 1867-68. 


PART n.— TOPOGRAPHY AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Rome 1 is situated (41° 53' 52* N. lat., 12° 28' 40" E. long.) on 
the banks of the Tiber, Italy, 14 miles from its present mouth, in 
a great plain of alluvial and marine deposit, broken into elovations 
by numerous masses of volcanic matter. The nine or ten hills and 
ridges on which tlio city stands are formed of masses of tufa or con- 
glomerated sand and ashes thrown out by neighbouring volcanoes 
now extinct, but active down to a very recent period. Ono group 
of these volcanoes is that around Lago Bracciano, whilo another, 
still nearer to Romo, composes tlie Alban Hills. That some at 
least of these craters have been in n state of activity at no very 
distant period has been shown by the discovory at many places of 
broken pottery and bronze implements below the strata of tufa or 
other volcanic deposits. Traces of human lifo have even been found 
below that great flood of lava which, issuing from the Alban Hills, 
flowed towards the site of Rome, only stopping about 3 miles short, 
by the tomb of Cecilia Mctella. 

Tho superficial strata on which Romo is built arc of three main 
kinds : (1) the plains and valleys on tho left bank of tho Tiber are 
covered, as it were, by a sea of alluvial deposit, in the midst of 
which (2) the hills of volcanic origin rise like so many islands ; and 
(3) on the right bank of the Tiber, around the Janiculnn and Vatican 
Hills, aro extensive remains of an ancient seo-boaeh, conspicuous 
in parts by its fine golden sand and its doposits of greyish white 
potter’s clay. From its yellow sand the Janiculan lias been some- 
times known as the Goldon Hill, a name which survives in tho 
church on its summit called S. Pietro in Montorio (Monte d’Oro). 
In addition to these three chief deposits, at a few places, especially 
in the Avontino and Pineian Hills, under-strata of travertin o crop 
out — a hard limestone rook, once in solution in running water, and 
deposited gradually as the water lost its carbonic-acid solvent, a 
process still rapidly going on at Tomi, Tivoli, and other places in 
the neighbourhood. The conditions under which tho tufa hills 
were formed have been very various, as is clearly seen by an ex- 
amination of the rook at different places. Tho volcanic ashes and 
sand of which the tufa is composed appear in parts to lie just as 
they were showored down from tho crater ; in that ease it shows 
hut little sign of stratification, and consists wholly of igneous pro- 
ducts. In parts time and pressure havoi bound together these 

1 Tlic limited spies available for the following articlo Is devoted mainly to 
those buildings of which some remains still exist, to the unavoidable neglect 

of a largo number which are known only from documentary evidence. The 
plan of the Forum (Plato YIL) and nearly all tlio cuts have been measured and 
drawn by the author specially to Illustrate this article. 


scoriro into a soft and friable rock ; in other places they still lie in 
loose sandy beds and can be dug out with the spado. Other masses 
of tufa again show signs cither of having been deposited in water, 
or else washed away from their first resting-place and redeposited 
with visible stratifications ; this is shown by the water-worn pebbles 
and chips of limestone rock, which form a conglomerate bonnd 
together by the volcanic ashes into a sort of natural cement. A 
third variety is that which exists on tho Palatine Hill. Here tho 
shower of red-hot ashc3 has evidently fallen on a thickly-growing 
forest, and the burning wood, partly smothered by the ashes, has 
boon converted into charcoal, large masses of which arc embedded 
in tho tufa rock. . In somo places charred branches of trees, their 
form well preserved, can he easily distinguished. The so-called 
“ wall of Romulus ” is built of this conglomerate of tufa and charred 
wood ; a very perfect section of the branch of a tree is visible on 
ono of tho blocks by tho Seal® Caci, 

So great have been tho physical changos in tho site of Romo Physical 
since tlio first dawn of the historic period that it is difficult now changes 
to realize what its aspect once was. Tlic Forum Romanum, tho in site. 
Vclabrum, the great Campus Martins (now tho most crowded part 
of modern Rome), and other valleys were once almost impassable 
marshes or pools of water (Ov., Fast., vi. 401 ; Dionys., ii. 50). 

Tho draining of these valleys was effected by means of tlio great 
cloac®, which were among the earliest important architectural 
works of Rome (Varro, Ling. Lat., iv. 149). Again, the various 
hills and ridges were once more numerous and veiy much more 
abrupt than they aro noiv. At an early period, when each hill 
was crowned by a separato village fort, the great object of tlio 
inhabitants was to increase the steepness of its cliffs and render 
access difficult. At a later time, when Rome was united under 
one government, the very physical peculiarities which bad originally 
made its hills so populous, through their natural adaptability for 
dcfenco, became extremely inconvenient in a united city, where 
architectural symmetry and splendour were above all things aimed 
at. Hence the most gigantic engineering works were undertaken : 
tops of hills were levelled, wholo ridges cut away, and gentle slopes 
formed in tho place of abrupt cliffs. The levelling of the Vclia 
and tlio excavation of the site for Trajan|s forum aro instances of 
this. Tho same works wero continued in the Middle Ages, as 
when in tho 14th century an access was made to the Capitolino 
Arx 2 from tho sido of the Campus Martius ; up to that time a steep 
cliff had prevented all approach except from the sido of the Forum. 

2 By tlio groat flight of marble stops up to S. JIaria in Ara Cmlf. 
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^•. The ma^cent villa of Hadrian and other country houses 
near Borne are built on sites which are now very unhealthy. T 
sanitary superiority of the Campagna in ancient times was mainly 
due to its more complete drainage and thicker population. That 
fever did exist is, however, proved in many ways. Atom to the 
goddess Ecbris were erected, on the Palatine and .other lulls, and 
on the Esquiline was a grove dedicated to Mephitis. The popula- 
tion of Koine 1 increased with great rapidity, till, during its most 
populous period in the 4tli century, it was probably not less than 
2A millions. 2 

Axciext Rome, 

Architecture and Construction. 

Building The chief building materials used in ancient Borne wore thoso 
materials, enumerated below. (1) Tufa, the “ruber et nicer tophus of 
Vitruvius (ii. 7), the formation of which has been described above, 
is usually a warm brown or yellow colour. The Arentino, Palatine, 
and Capitoline Hills contained quarries of tho tufa, much worked 
at an early period (sco Liv., xxvi. 27, xxxix. 44, and Varro, L.L., 
iv. 151). It is a very bad “ weather-stone,” hut stands well if pro- 
tected with stucco (Plin., H.N., xxxvi. 48). (2) Lapis Allanus, 
from Alba Longa, is also of volcanic origin, a conglomerate of ashes, 
gravel, and fragments of stone ; its quarries are still worked, at 
Albano and Marino. (3) Lapis Oalinus, from Gabii, is very similar 
to the last, but harder and a better weather-stone ; it contains 
large lumps of broken lava, products of an earlier eruption, and 
small pieces of limestone. According to Tacitus {Ann., xv. 43), 
it is fire-proof, and this is also tlic case with the Alban stone. 
Both are now called peperino, from the black sconce, like pepper- 
corns, with which the brown conglomerate mass is studded. (4) 
Sites (mod. seke), a lava from the now extinct volcanoes in the 
Alban Hills, was used for paving roads, and when broken into 
small pieces and mixed with lime and pozzolana formed an im- 
mensely’ durable concrete Tf 1C! dni.b -i-ow hiwi .ml hm-il-c 
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*iour (Tivoli) and other places along the nver Anio, is a hard pure 
carbonate of lime, of a creamy white colour, deposited from run- 
ning or dripping water in a highly stratified form, with frequent 
cavities and fissures lined with crystals. As Vitruvius (ii. 5) says, 
it is a good weather-stone, but is soon calcined by fire. If laid 
horizontally it is very strong, hut if set on end its crystalline struc- 
ture is a great source of weakness, and it splits from end to end. 
.Neglect on the part of Boman builders of this important precau- 
tion in many cases caused a complete failure in the structure. This 
was notably the caso in tho rostra (see below). (6) Pulvis Pulco- 
laws (pozzolana), so called from extensive hods of it at Puteoli, 
is a volcanic product, which looks like red sandy earth, and lies 
in enormous beds under and round the city of Rome. When mixed 
mtn lime it forms a very strong hydraulic cement, ofequal use in 
° r t ’? nde f rc ° at3 “f *tucco. it i 8 to th& material 
WaDs of , Kome °' Te their enormous strength and 
ma "7 casc . 3 far exceeding those of the most massive 
stone masonry. \ itruvius devotes a chapter (bk. ii. ch 6) to this 
very important material. 1 1 ' 11113 

JT%TLiA Er Srr! M - or ,. ki “ cd (^cr« crudi an l 
cocti). The remarks of Vitruvius (n. 3) seem to refer wholly to 

sun-dned bncks, of which no examples now exist in Rome It is 

th ° among the existing ancient 

mnldmgs of Homo there is no such thing as a brick wall or a brick 
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stroncth and coherence. Stucco, cement, and mortal- (lector ium, 
omis albarium, slrudnra tcslacca, and other names) arc of many 
kinds • the ancient Romans especially excelled m tlicir manufac- 
ture ’-The cement nsed for lining tlic channels of aqueducts (opus 
sianinum) was made of lime mixed with pounded Wick or potsherds 
ami pozzolana ; tho same mixture was used for Boors under tho 
“nucleus” or finer cement on which the mosaic or niarble paving- ' 
slabs were bedded, and was called armentum. ex testis lunsis. For 
walls three or four coats of stucco were used, often as much as 5 
inches thick altogether ; the lower coats were of lime and pozzolana, 
the finishing coats of powdered white marble (opus alkrrium) suit- 
able to receive painting. Even marble buildings were usually 
coated with a tlnn layer of this fine white stucco, nearly as hard 
and durable ns the marble itself— a practice also employed in tlic 
finest buildings of the Greeks— probably because it formed a more 
absorbent ground for coloured decoration ; stone columns coated in 
this way were called “column® dealbatm ” (Cic., In I 'err., ii. 1, 

52 sn. ). For the kinds of sand used in mortar and stucco Vitruvius 
(ii. 4) mentions sea, pit, and river saml, saying that pit saml is to 

bo preferred. .... , , _ 

Marble appears to have come into use about the beginning of the Decora- 
lst century n.c. Its introduction was at first viewed with great tire 
jealousy, as savouring of Greek luxury. The orator Crassus was materials 
tho first to use it in his house on tho Palatine, built about 92 l:.c. ; 
and, though ho had only six small columns of Ilvmettian marble, 
lie was for this luxury nicknamed the "Palatine Venus” l»y the 
stern republican M. Brutus (Plin., If. X . , xxxvi. 3). The tem- 
porary wooden theatre of thciedilc M. zEmilius Seamus, lmilt in 58 
n.o., appears to have been the first building in which marble was 
more largely used ; its 3C0 columns and the lower oulcr of its seona 
were of Greek marble (sco Plin., ILL'., xxxvi. 3, 24). In a very few 
years, under tho rulo of Augustus, marble became very common. 3 

Of white statuary marble four principal.varietics were Uffd. (1) 

Marmor Luncnsc. from Luna, near the modem Carrara (Strabo, v.), 
is of many qualities, from the purest creamy white and the finest 
grain to the coarser sorts disfigured with bluish grey streaks. (Ex., 
the eleven Corinthian columns in the Ilogana ili Terra.) (2) Mar- 
m or Hymctliwn, from Mount Ilvmottns, near Athens, is coarser in 
grain than the best Luna mnrbic and is usually marked with grey 
or blue striations (Strabo, x.). (Ex., the forty-two columns in the 
nave of S Maria Maggiore and the eolnmns in S. Pietro in Vineoli.) 

(3) Marnor Pmldieum, from Mount Pontelicus also near Athens, 
is vcTy fine in grain and of a pure white ; it was more used for 

_ 1 ‘i it r i * _ _ .1 t „ 



though coarso in texture, having a very crystalline structure. 

Nine chief varieties of coloured marbles Mere used in Pome. (1) Coloured 
Marnior Xumidicum (mod. giallo antlco ; Plin., II. X., v. 8;, from marbles. 
Numidia anil Libya, licncc also called Lilyeum, is of n rich yellow, 
deepening to orango and even pink. Enormous quantities of it were 
used, especially for columns, wall-linings, ami pavements. (Ex., 
six large columns in the rnnthcon and seven on the arch of Con- 
stantine, taken from the arch of Trajan ; the eighth column is in 
the Lateral} basilica.) (2) Marmor C'arystiuM (mod. eipollino ), from 
Carystus in Eubira (Strabo, x.), lias alternate wavy strata of white 
and pale green— tho “undosa Carystos ” of Statius (Stir., i. 5, 30). 

From its well-defined layers like an onion (ripolla) is derived its 
modern name. (Ex., columns of temple of Faustina.) (3) Marmor 
Phrygium or Synnadicum (mod. pa i-onenrtto), from Svnnnda in 
Phrygia (Strabo, xii. ; Juv., xiv. 307 ; Tiliull., iii. 3* 13), is a 
slightly translucent marble, with rich purple markings, violet 
verging on red. It was fabled to be stained with the Wood of Atys 
(btat., Silv., i. 5, 30). (F,x., twelve fluted columns in S. Lorenzo 
Juon le Mura, and large columns in the apse of S. Paolo fnori, saved 
from the ancient nave of the basilica, burnt in 1828.) (4) Marmor 
lasinm (probably the modern porta santa), from lasus, is mottled 
with large patches of dull red, olive green, mill white. Tho “holy 
'/r° r ii , , ^ CI i. e ,s framwl with it, hcncc its modern name. 

* — ’ r -i Vi ^ ron ^ °t the Grrccostasis and four columns in S. 

Agnese fuori le Mura.) (5) Marmor Chium (prohablv the modern 
Africano), from Chios, is similar in colour and marking to the 
’n 1 V)? ro W'Hant in tint. (Ex., a great part of tlio 
tim i J V ,ia and two large columns in tlic centre of 

I 'v? . Poter s.) (0) Posso antico (tlic ancient name is mi- 
Ac „^.i -4 j cry close -Sraincd marble of a rich deep red, like blood. 
Asaju ®qt docs not occur in lar ge p ieces, hut was mu ch used fo r 

oftofct andTren 0 v, A “e u,tU5 ( Sn rt., Avo., SO) timf lie'" found Rome 
wo read “SenStao J n * P^bly much truth fn It, if for “brick” 
little uscd^l^nsnJw^iw i In P 1 ? t,rae ° r -Angnstiis burnt brick was very 
and optts ri/icu7n?f/n?ir\?,f' faC , nBS op "* ?» nitralum of tufa or peperino, 

.The eoa/etrftmr* or crypt* In fronted tl.e high 
In item* arc ! ?I“ SI »8Ri°», 8. l’ietro in Vineoli, and other elmrcl.es 
ancient Romans ntrc ^ and 7,1 oro splendid marbles used by the 

specimens lbnnd’dsiw 4 . nnd Pevements are covered with the richest 
have been taken fmm I ?n-f»^ V v U M ! ) 3 ' t ' ,e finc rnnT ' , 'es in Roman churches 
by Corsi, P&niaSaSwk bn ^ ildin8S : an exccncllt account of tbese is given 
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small cornices and other mouldings in interiors of buildings. Its 
quarries in Greece are still worked. (The largest pieces known aro 
the fourteen steps to tho high altar of S. Pmssedo and two columns 
nearly 12 feet high in the Rospigliosi Casino dell’ Aurora.) (7) 
Nero antico is probably tho ancient mannor Tmnarium, from Cape 
Teenarus in Sparta. It is mentioned by Tibullus (iii. 3, 14) in con- 
junction with Phrygian and Carystian marbles ; see also Prop., iii. 

2, and Plin., 3.N., xxxvi. 43. (Ex., two columns in the choir of 
the church of Ara Coeli.) (8) Lapis Atracivs (verde antico), found 
at Atrax in Thessaly (Liv., xxxii. 15), _ was one of tho favourite 
materials for decorativo architecture ; it is not strictly a marble 
(i.c., a calcareous stone) but a variety of "precious serpentine," 
with patches of white and brown on a brilliant green ground. It 
seldom occurs in large masses. (Tho fiucst known specimens aro 
tho twenty -four columns beside tho niches in the nave of the 
Latcmn basilica.) (9) The hard Oriental alabaster, tho “ onyx” or 
“nlabastrites” of Pliny (if. A 1 !, xxxvi. 12, xxxvii. 32); its chief 
quarries wero on tho Nile near Thebos, 1 in Arabia, and near 
Damascus. In Pliny’s age it was a great rarity ; but in later times 
it was introduced in largo quantities, and fragments of a great many 
columns hare been found on tho Palatine, in tho baths of Caracalla, 
and elsewhere. It is semi-transparent, and beautifully marked 
with concentric nodules and wavy strata. An immenso number of 
other less common marbles have been found, including many 
varieties of breccia, but their ancient names aro unknown. 

Prom the latter part of tho 1st century n.c. bard stones— granites 
and basalts — were introduced in great quantities. Tho basalts — 
"basanites” of Pliny (xxxvi. 11)— are very refractory, and can only 
be worked by tho help of emery or diamond dust. The former was 
obtained largely at Naxos ; diamond-dust drills are mentioned by 
Pliny (2T.iV., xxxvii. 76). Tho basalts are black, green, and brown , 
and are usually free from spots or markings ; examples of all three 
exist, but are comparatively rare. The red variety called 11 por- 
phyry ” was used in enormous quantities. It is tho “ porphyrites ” 
of Pliny (ff.iV., xxxvi. II), and was brought from Egypt It has a 
rich red ground, covered with small specKs of wliito felspar ; hence 
it was also called "leptopsophos." A largo number of columns of 
it exist, and it was much used for pavements of opus Alcxandrimm. 
A rich green porphyry or basalt was also largely used, but not in 
such great masses as the red porphyry. It has a brilliaut green 
ground covered with rectangular light green crystals of felspar. 
This is tho lapis Laccdtcmonius (wrongly called by tho modern 
Romans “ serpontino ’’), so named from its quarries in Mount 
Taygctus in Lacedtcmonia (Faus., Lae., iii. and viii. ; Plin., JLN., 
xxxvi. 11 ; Juv., xi. 173). It appears to have been mostly used 
for pavements and panels of wall linings. Tho granites used in 
Romo came mostly from near Philos on tho Nile (Plin., ff-A • , 
xxxvi. 13). The red sort was called lapis pyrrliopaxilus and tho 
grey lapis psaronius. Tho columns in the Basilica Ulpia are a fine 
example of tho latter ; both sorts aro used. for tho columns of tlio 
Pantheon and those of the temple of Saturn in the Forum. Gigantic 
ships were specially made to carry tho obelisks aud other great 
monoliths (Plin., ff.-iV., xxxvi. 1, 14). . _ , . , 

Tho style of architecture employed in ancient Romo may be saw! 
to have passed through three stages, — tho Etruscan, the Greek, and 
the Roman. During the first few centuries of tho existence of the 
city, both the methods of construction and the designs employed 
appear to have been purely Etruscan. Tho earliest temples were 
cither simplo ccllre without columns, as wo see on tho Palatino by 
the Scales Caci, or else, in tho case of tho grander temples, such as 
that of Capitolino Jupiter, tho columns were very widely spaced 
(arasostylo), and consequently had entablatures of ■wooden beams. 
Tho architectural decorations were more generally in gilt bronze or 
painted terra-cotta than in stone, and tho paintings or statues 
which decorated tho buildings were usually tho work of Etruscan 
artists. 8 Tho Greek influence is more obvious ; almost all tho 
temples of the earlier imperinl ago are Greek, with certain modifi- 
cations, not only in general design but in details and ornaments, 
Greek architects wore largely employed ; and Roman architects 
such as Vitruvius and C. Mutius in the 1st century n.c., Sovorus 
and Celer under Nero, and Rabirius under Domitian wore Greek 
by education, and probably studied at Athens (see Vitr., vii., Prtcf. ; 
Hirt, Oesch. d. 1 laukunsl, ii. p. 257 ; Bum, Nome, p. 76). s Tho 
Romans, howover, though quite devoid of artistic originality, wore 

l These Nile quarries have been worked during tho present century, and 
many blocks wero imported into Romo for tho rebuilding of S. Paolo fuon lo 

M 2 I pilny (II. N., xxxv. 45), quoting Vsrro, says that tho decorations in paint- 
w and sculpture of the temple of Ceroa near the Circus Maximus (now S. 
Morin in Cosmedin) wore tho work of tho first Greek artists omployod in Romo^ 
and that before that (c. 493 n.c.) "all things in temples wore Etruscan. 
Vitruvius (Hi. 3) says, "Oraantquo signis flctilibus aut rereis Inwirntis earam 
fnstigia Tuscanlco more, uti ost ad Clrenm Maximum Cororis, ot Herculis 
Pompciaui, item Capitolii " (comp. It. 7, vi. 3). . 

3 The frequont use of engaged columns is a peculiarity of Rowan nronitec- 
luro, but it is not without precedent in Greek buildings of the best period, 
e.ff./in tho lion-tomb at Cnidus and tlio temple of Zeus at Agngentum. Sur- 
face enrichments over tho mouldings wore used far more largely by tho Romans 
than by the Greeks, 


very able engineers, and this led to the development of a new and 
more purely Roman style, in which the restrictions imposed by the 
use of the stone lintel wore put aside and large spaces were covered 
with vaults and domes cast in semifluid concrete, a method which 
had tho onormous advantage of giving tho arched form without the 
constant thrust at the springing which makes true arches or vaults 
of wide span so difficult to deal with. The enormous vaults of the 
great thermic, tho basilica of Constantine, and the like cover their 
spaces with ono solid mass like a metal lid, giving the form but not 
tlio principle of tbe arch, and thus allowing tho vault to be set on 
walls which would at once have been thrust apart had they been 
subjected to tho immense loverage which a true arched vault con- 
stantly oxerts on its imposts. 4 This is a very important point, and 
ono which is usually overlooked, mainly owing to the Roman prac- 
tice of facing their concrete with bricks, which (from an examina- 
tion of tlio surfaco only) appear to be a principal item in the con- 
struction. The walls of the Pantheon, for example, are covered 
with tiers of brick arches, and many theories have been invented 
as to. their uso in distributing tho weight of the walls. But a re- 
cognition of the fact that these walls are of concrete about 20 feet 
thick, while the brick facing averages scarcely 6 inches in thickness, 
clearly shows that these "relieving arches” have no more con- 
structional uso as far as concerns the pressure than if they were 
painted on tlio surfaco of tho walls. Exactly tho same reasons 
apply to the superficial uso of brick in all arches and vaults. 

At first tufa only was used in opus quadratum, as we see in the Opus 
so-called wall of Romulus. Next the harder peperino began to be quad- 
worked : it is used, though sparingly, in the great Servian wall, return, 
and during tbe later republic appeal's to have been largely employed 
for exterior walls or points where there was heavy pressure, while 
other parts were built of tufa. Thirdly, travertine appears to have 
boon introduced about the 2d eontuiy b.c., but was used at first for 
merely ornamental purposes, very much as marble was under the 
empire ; after about tile middle of the 1st century a.d. travertine 
began to be largely used for the solid mass of walls, as in the temple 
of Vespasian and tbe 
Colosseum. Tlio tufa 
or peperiuo blocks 
were roughly 2 (Ro- 
man) feet thick in 
regular courses, iso- 
donium, by 2 feet 
across the end, and 
under the republic 
often exactly 4 feet 
long, so that two 
blocks set endways 
ranged with one set 
lengthways. They 
were then arranged 
in alternate courses 
of headers and 
stretchers, so as to 
make a good bond ; 
this is tho "cin- 
plocton" of Vitruvius 
(ii. 8). The so-called 
Tabularium of the 
Capitol is a good 
example of this (see 
fig. 1). Tho harder 
nnd more valuable 

travertine was not 

cut in this regular 
way, but pieces of all 
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'V't! L— Example of opes q,.a<lrat.,m, 78 me. Arch 

sizes wero used, just nt foot of tl * e st airs of tlic Tabularium (sec Plato 
OS tlioy happened to vn.). The flat arch C is of travertine, the rest of 
come from the peperino. A. Footing-course of rough stones. B. 

, •_ + 0 Concrete foundation, exposed by tlic Toivcnng ot the 

quarry, in order to paving when (he temple of Vespasian -was built, 
avoid waste: blocks 1 , ... 

ns much as 15 by 8 feet were used, and tlic courses varied in 
thickness — tho " psoudisodomum ” of Vitruvius, nlicn tufa or 
peperino was mixed with tho travertine, it was cut so as to range 
with tho irregular courses of the latter. . . . 

It is an interesting point to note the manner m which the 
Roman buildors mixed their different materials according to the 
weight they bad to carry. While tufa was frequently used for the 
main walls, peperino [c.g., in tho Servian wall on the Aventme) or 


travertino (f.g., in tbe forum of Augustus and the temple of For- 
tune Virilis, so called) was inserted at points of special pressure, 
sucli ns piers or arches (seo fig. 21 below). Tho Colosseum is a 
particularly elaborate example of this mixed construction with 
three degrees of pressure supported by three different materials 
(soo fig. 2). ' 

4 In the bcautiftjl drawing 1 ! of Cholsy (Ii Art de Miir chei to Romnins, Paris, 
1873) tho structural importance of tho brick used in vaults and arches is very 
much exaggerated. 
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Tie use of mortar with cpns quadra turn is a sign of an early 
rather than a late date. 1 It occu rs in the Servian wall on the 
Aventine, in the ' — 1 — - 
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Tahalarinm,an<l, 
most striking of 
all, in the Tub 
lianum tmder 
the “Mamertine 
prison" — cer- 
tainly one of the 
nlde-t buildings 
in Rome (see fig. 
11). Under the 
empire missive 
bloc!:*, whether 
ef tufa, traver- 
tine, or marble, 
are set without 
any mortar. It 
must, however, 

!<? observed that 
in these early 
iustances the 
“ mortar ”is hnt 
thin stratun. 
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of lime, little J. 

thicker than F 


necessary 
ihe fad 
concrete 
appear; 
done v. 
framing . 

planks on the inside, i 
In some easts theplanks 1 
were nailed outside the Fig. d.— Section of concrete wall, sl:owii;~ tbe 
wooden upright^ as was use of bricks merely as a fadug. ° 

done with the unfaced concrete walls (see Wow), and then a series 
tcular grooves appear in the face of the brickwork. Malls 
opus reticulatum must have Wn ^ n n, 


Clamps. 


paper, 
used not as a 
cement to bind 
the blocks to- 
gether, bat 
simply to give 
the joints a tiG . 

smoothly fitting are ussu ; upper part of one of the L. 
surface. The “1“ ( ie c ™« °f tke Colosseum. 1 ~£ 31arble seaS 
actual binding cmm1 * «je, supported oa vault made of 

together wal ggWMoflhel^^lSl^ 
ficah with the ta& wall to rive It extra straws £ 


—tx^wa. vi concrete wall, shoi 
use of bricks merely as a facing 

aone worn tne unlaced concrete trolls (see Wow), and thci 
of perpendicukr grooves appear in the face of the brickwork. SVaiil 
laced with opus reticulatum must lave been supported temporarilv 
in the same way. , 

The character of the briek faring is a great help towanls deter, 
inmg the date of Roman buildings: it has been stated rW si.;. 


go to a i TO . , uu .„ L, c wratr Uie wort:, l his. how- 

^ **: , In C3ri - V " ork «><= bricks are thick and the 
jomts thin, triple in later times the reverse is the case Tims 
the time of Sevens and later usually 1 ■ 

so uie looc than that of the Flavian period. The 
gives a few characteristic specimens of different date, 
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the joints a Fic. 2.— Emmpkor construction ia which many materials 
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Oder the cone: of the Colos-eato. A. A. Msrtdp 
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u- si.- in more ornamental marble 
work bronze clampswere often used. 

H “- n concrete was emuloj-ed it 
was faced either with blocks of . 
opus qnadratum (e. ? ., the Servian 
waff along the Aventine) or with 
opas mcertnm— small inegnlarly 
staped blocks of tufa 3 to 6 indns 
acro» with pointed ends driven 
into the concrete while it was soft 
and work«l smooth on the face 
< s f® fi S- S). Thirdlv, in the 

aPn'nft^rf E-C \ opns reticulatum, 3 
aho of tufa, was largely used alone - 
after that it began to be mixed with 

brickwork It is very neat inVn- 

pea ranee, and is often fitted with 

^at rore, though it was IneiS " 

«*veredw,thstucco. Theso-S 

ihe jaliee of Caligula hasitiritl, — ' “ p «HCLt 

"» f ” "■ Inn, «4m tl« 

two kinds or st™. ^ la order to 

«^c n tdtg2 tnae ef 
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Baths of titns, c. SO A.t *. . . , 

Falace of Doialtian, e. !>3 a.d! 

I Ssi^r* t mi ' k ot Venm aad iinnie V. 
I . of fcererus, e. 200 a.o. 

[ Aoa-lians walls, c. 2ri a.o. 
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and neatness were alwavs employed in ’ nck " ork - Special c.tro 
was not to be covered with stucw lutoh in 'rb “? S ' vIh '" ? ,,e ,vaU 
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mould ; upright timbers, about 6 by 7 inches thick and 10 to 14 
feet long, were set in rows on each face of the future wall j planks 
9 to 10 inches wide were nailed to them, so as to form two sides of 
a sort of box, into which the semi-fluid mass of stones, lime, and 
pozzolana was poured. When this was set the timbers were re- 
moved and refixed on the top of the concrete wallj then fresh 
concrete was poured in ; and this process was repeated till the wall 
was raised to the required height Usually such cast- work was 
only used for fouudations and cellar walls, -the upper parts being 
faced with brick ; but in some cases tlio whole wall to the top was 
cast in this way and the brick facing omitted. In strength and 
durability no masonry, however hard the stone or large the blocks, 
could ever equal these walls of concrete when made with hard lava 
or travertine, for each wall was one perfectly coherent mass, and 
could only be destroyed by a laborious process like that of quarry- 
ing hard stone from its native bed. Owing to this method of 
forming the Roman buildings the progress of the work from day to 
day can often he traced by a change in the look of the concrete. 
About 3 feet high appears to have been the average amount of wall 
raised in a day. 

.Marble linings were fixed very firmly to the walls with long 
clamps of metal, 
hooked at the end so 
as to hold iu a hole 
made in the marble 
slab. Fig. 5 gives an 
example, of the time 
of Augustus, fixed 
against a stone wall. 

The quantity of rich 
marbles which, for at 
least three centuries, 
were being dug out in 
countless quarries iu 
the East, by whole 
armies of workmen, 
and constantly poured 
into Rome is almost 
beyond calculation. 

Scarcely a church is \r 

without columns and iM- .. ■ 

wall- linings " 

from ancient 
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and Cibo families, 
with the whole church 
of S. Mariadclla Vit- 
torio, owe their - splen- 
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TRAVERTINE BLOCK. 

stolen 
build- 
ings, and the more «£V*| J, T- . ,4 

F, ~ -''.-Example ot marble lining, from tlie cells of 
such as those of the {],„ temple of Conconl. A. Slabs of Phrygian 

Borgllese, Corshli, marble. B ” idinn “giallo." 

' C. Slab of ■ le). D. Paving 

of porta sa " and 11 nidus " 

of concrete bedding. G, i 
lead to fix marble lining. 

Cement backing. 

dour entirely to" their wall-linings of ancient marbles, porphyry, 
and alabaster. 5 The blocks were usually marked iu the quarry 
with a number, and often with the names of the reigning emperor 
and the overseer of the quarry. These quarry-marks are often of 
great value as indications of the date of a building or statue.-’ 
Metropolitan building Acts, not unlike those of modern London, 
were enacted by several of the emperors. These fixed the. materials 
to be used, the thickness of walls, tlie minimum width of streets, 
the maximum height allowed for houses, and the like. After the 
great fire in Nero’s reign, 64 A.B., an Act was passed requiring 
external walls to be faced with fire-proof materials, such as 
peperino or burnt brick ; this Act was being prepared long before 
the fire, — strong evidence as to this being a wilful act on Nero’s 
part, as is asserted by Suetonius (Nero, 38). 

Enormous accumulations of statues and pictures enriched Romo 
‘ during its period of greatest splendour. In the first place, the 
numerous statues of the republican and even of the regal period 
were religiously preserved at a time when, from their archaic char- 
acter, they must have been regarded rather as objects of sacred or 
archmological interest than as works of art (Pliu., H.N., xxxiv. 
9-16, xxxv. 7). Secondly came the large Graco-Roman class, mostly 
copies of earlier Greek works, executed in Rome by Greek artists. 
To this class belongs most of the finest existing sculpture preserved 
in the Vatican and other museums, Thirdly, countless statues and 
pictures were stolen from almost every important oity in Greece, 
Magna Gracia, Sicily, and western Asia Minor. These jobberies 
began early, and were carried on for many centuries. The importa- 
tions included works of art by all the chief artists from tlie 5tli 
•century downwards. Long lists are given by Pliny (JT.N., xxxiii.- 
xxxvi.), and pedestals even now exist with the names of Praxiteles, 
Tiraarchus, Polycletus, Bryaxis, and others (see Bull. Comm. Arch. 


1 Yet for many centuries during the Middle Ages the richest sites of ancient 
Borne were riddled with lime-kilns, in which the greater part of the inarhle 
was destroyed ; see Raphael’s letter to Leo X. on this subject published by 
Visconti (Rome, 1SS4). 

2 See Bruzza, in Ann. Inst., 1870, p. 100. 


Bom., iL p. 176). These accumulated works of sculpture were of all 
materials— -gold and ivory (Suet, Til., 2), of which seventy-four 
are mentioned in the catalogue of the Breviarium (see Prcller, 



the accumulated stores of Greek paintings much inferior in number ; 
not only were easel pictures by Zeuxis, Apelles, Timantlics, and 
other Greek artists taken, hut even mural paintings were carefully 
cut off their walls and brought to Rome secured in wooden frames 
(Plin., H.N., xxxv. 49, and compare ibid., 45). 

The basalt (silex) roads were made of polygonal blocks of lava Roi 
neatly fitted together 
and laid on a carefully 
prepared bed, similar 
to that used for mosaic 
paving (see Mosaic 
and Roads). Roads 
thus made were called 
“vine strata.” One 

S ortion only exists in 
lonio of early date, 
when the blocks were 
fitted together with 
the utmost accuracy 
viz,, a piece of the 
Clivus Capitolinus in 
front of the temple of 
Saturn (see fin. 6, 




j.h.m . 

s *■ 3. 2. i. o 
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cases the curb was of 
lava). The other best 
preserved vise strata 

t n .a^ OU10 ale . Fro. 6.— Example of early basalt road by tbe temple 

leading up to the of Saturn on tbe Clivus Capitolinus. A. Travel* 
Palatine from the tine paving. B. Polvgonal basalt blocks. C. Cmi- 
Summa Sacra Via and crete bed<tln 6- D - Bain-water gutter. Tlie curb 
that which follows 1S another part of tl.e road. 

the curved line of shops in Trajan’s forum. Many others exist, 
but have all been relaid in later times, with badly fitting joints.* 

The following is a list of the chief reads which radiated from 
Rome (see Plate VII.): — (1) Via Appiaaud (2) Via Latina, both 
issued from the Servian Porta Capena, and both met at Boneventum ; 

(3) Via Labicnna, from the P. Esquilina, passing Labicum, joined 
the Via Latina 30 miles from Rome ; (4) Via Gabina (later called 
Pnenestina), also issued from the P. Esquilina and joined tbe Via 
Latina, — these two roads pass through the Clauilian aqueduct gato 
(mod. Porta Maggiore ) ; (5) Via Tiburtina, from tlie gate of that name 
to Tibnr ; (6) Via Nomentana, from tbe P. Collina, passing Nomen- 
t tun, joined the Via Salaria ; (7) Via Salaria, also from the P. 

Collina, joined the Via Flaminia at Ancona ; (8) Via Flamiuia, its 
first half-mile or so after leaving the Servian Porta Ratumena was 
known as the Via Lata ; it afterwards passed out of the Aurelian 
P. Flaminia, and with many branches led to the chief towns of 
Northern Italy, and so into Cisalpine Gaul ; (9) Via Aurelia, issued 
from tlie trans-Tibcrine P. Aurelia and passed through Pisa to Gaul ; 

(10) Via Portucnsis, from the gate of that name, also on the right 
bank of the Tiber, to Portus August! near its mouth ; (11) Via 
Ostiensis, from tbe Servian P. Trigeminn and tbe Aurelian P. 
Ostiensis to Ostia ; (12) Via Ardeatiua, probably a branch from tbe 
Via Appia, led to Ardea. 

Bcmains of Prehistoric Rome. 

It is evident from recent discoveries that the site of Rome was Plate V . 
populous at a very remote period. Flint implements and remains Archaic 
of tbe early Bronze Age have been found on the Aventine and in pottery, 
other places; 5 and in 1874, near the arch of Gallienns on the 
Esquiline, the important discovery was made of a necropolis® ap- 
parently of considerable extent, the tombs of which and their con- 
tents — fictile vases and other objects — were of Phoenician and 
Etruscan character, dating probably about the time of the tradi- 
tional founding of Rome. In February 1883 a number of very 
early cist tombs, formed by two slabs of stone set on edge with a 
third for the lid, were found during excavations on the Esquilino 
between the Piazza Vitt Emmanncle and tbe Via di Napoleone 

s Eighty silver statues of Augustus, some equestrian and some in quadriga:, 
ore mentioned in tlie Mon. Amur. See p. 822 below. 

■l See Njbby, Pic dcgli Antichi, in Nardini, vol. iv. 1820 ; also Livy, x. 23, 
xl. 51, xli. ST. 

5 Under the Servian wall on the Esquiline has been found pottery of that 
very primitive sort which is ornamented only with rudely incised lines, zig- 
zags, hatchings, and dots, similar to that found under a stratum of pci>erino . 
rock at Alba Longa. 

6 See “Nccrop. deli. Esquilino,” in Ann. hut., 1SS2, p. 5 sj., and Mon. Inst., 
xi., pi. xxxvii. ; also JSuif. Comm. Arch., iii. 
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Hellenic, but was common in Assyria and -Egypt. 2 Some of the 
Esquiliuo tombs also contained terra-cotta reliefs of Oriental char- 
acter, covered with plumbo-vitreous glaze, coloured brilliant blues 
and greens, like the little figures so commonly found in Egypt 
Some dim traditions of these earlier inhabitants certainly existed 
among the Homans : Dion Cassius (iii. 5), to account for the exist- 
ence of a city on the Palatine earlier than the traditional Homa 
Quadrats, invents an carlior Romulus and Remus to be its founders. 3 
The most important existing relics of the time when Roman 


Wall of The most important existing relics of the time when Roman 
Romulus, history first begins, though diimy, to take a definite shape are the 
so-called “wall of Romulus,” forming the circuit of the famous 
Roma Quadrata of the Palatine. Unfortunately the accounts of 
the extent of the Poinrerium { Poslmasrium ) or sacred enclosure give 
but little help towards defining its circuit. Even its precise nature 
is a matter of doubt, in spite of the accounts of it given by Varro 
{L.L., v. 143), Livy (i. 44), and Dionysius (L 88), as is usually the 
case with descriptions in ancient writers of what was in their time 
purely an archieological matter. It is, however, certain that the 
Pomcerium in some way or other followed the circuit of tlio primi- 
tive city, called from its shape Roma Quadrata. 4 Its boundaries 
are given thus by Tacitus (Ann., xiL 24) : starting from tlio Forum 
Iloanum at the west comer of the Palatine, it goes to the Ara 
Maxima (see Ann Inst., 1854, p. 28) and the Ara Consi, both prob- 
ably ni the Vallis Murciie, afterwards occupied by the Circus 
Maxim us ; but tlio exact positions of these points are unknown. 3 
The next stages are the Curim Vetercs, the Sacellum Lamm, and 
lastly tlio Forum Romanum. Unfortunately the known points in 
this description namely tho two fora, are precisely those which 
of * ho « rcu ' t known from existing remains of tho 


Ancient 

fortifica- 

tion. 


, r, 1 * Hammy tno two fora, are precisely those 

walls th TM^ a rt 0f r 10 known from ousting remains of tho 
exist onW t i lBref ?™ l ° tkc scant y relics of the wfcll which still 
exist on the other sides that we must turn to determine the extent 

v lt. m nf Q ;r dr ^\ Thes0 ° na ? 10 us t0 fix its riZ t he whole 

™ S „r t? Ile J cl “ br , l ; m, - on tho wcst ° f tl] e hill, amf along the 
valley of the Circus Maximus as far as tho so-called Donms Gelo 

Domus Gelotiana which starts toVnn « S? 1 * ?\ eco of wa H ty the 
of the hill has been found to he merdv a I 9 ™* t,1C middI ° 
again toms eastwards so as to ;™toi y a P ro J cc , tlI1 K spur, which 

"ft *2™ " f *'■" 

«• ">■ « »«. near 

fications of llonia Quadrats we™’ rl' T , . ese skow that the forti- 
Etrusenn cities, in which the natural^' 1 nsual banner of 
increased by artificial mea n t ° m wns 

- ■ - nrmore&^l nC f h _ 0ratt, ‘! t «P 



Jupiter Victor stands. It has he™ »' “5 1 , tko s °- cal led temple of 
g ™ cut b “t split with wedges " W that these tufa block! 
Tufa does not split into rectanm,)™-! ’ however, is not the case 

51 tETlV i ge : "•oreovef SstSto ? Ut 7 uM be shatt cred 

^li^2!hZ^ ur facc isweU^l^ 3 ^.^ be seen on 
1 .Yol. .Uni: e „ £_ ed an d to the quarries 
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mining in uacMicbb in 

feet, and in width from 
19 to 22 inches. These 
blocks are carefully 
worked on their beds, 
but the face is left 
rough, and the vertical 
joints are in some cases 
open, spaces of nearly 2 
inches being left be- 
tween block and block ; 
in other cases tho vor- 
tical joints nrc worked 
true and close like the 
beds. Tho open vertical 
joints are peculiar to tlio 
masonry of this early 
period j in the wall oi 
Sonins they always lit 
closely, at least on the 
visible face of the wall 
No mortar was used. At 

two points on tho side 
of tho Vclabrum (see 8 
mid 9 on the plan of the 

Palatine, -fig. 17) wind- _ .. 

ing passages are cxea- Fl °- 7.— Section of primitive wall of Roma Quad- 
vated in the tufa cliff, Original height of wall. B. Upper part 

the cntranco to which the turaiw* Cn D ’wiW, t « ,,,,t ,n 

roek-cut cistern witli vertical Twto ofvTJj. A ," C iT t!y * im51ar 
Alba Longa. Oi.nosito tl.n nl.nroi ’r c , carly ,Intc - «>*•* 
tresses befongingtotho wall S ‘ 1 >? do, ‘° a series or but- 

a long line of ImildinL 0 f tbol US CXIS l 8 ' r ar *ly concealed by 

ss Ztf&F’rr , S3' “IS; 

remains of tho earliest wall still #wief ^ -^raxiinus j soim* Qu»*\drata* 

ascent or si,le ? of t,lh * tce V 

lavement, added in later times nrr>b„i,i .t 8 m - s ren 1 ,a,ns °f a basalt 
rock-cut steps. Tho name of tlm ~* b y , c " v , cr J"? t,le morc ancient 
Eoma Quad inta is unknown. The^nlv two i h ' S ro!,,t i,lto 
position can bo (with anv demvn nf i 'V “.,fi atas . whose linnio mill 
lortn Ronmnulaand tho Poftn \r ? ro V n ‘'IJf.'') identified arc the 
Tim former of these called MX, iii. 5, 9k 
p. 262 ), was at the fort JftffSfiTjS > 
angle next the Forum Romanum o t °i- ,re (seC x- fi S- 17 )> <“■ the 
called by the Sabines of the Canitol'w ^ ^ ,n ?. to Festns it wns so 

entrance to Roma Quadrat^ $?£> vSTA"" ihpir ,,at,,Ml 

The original approach to it was bvt ’ L ' L -' V ’ 1C4 - vi - 24 )- 
extra-mural part of tlio Itill from Efim'S?™ U P tlio lower 

In later times a more direct ascent to if J ,rcc,lon °£ ike Volabriim. 
a W of steps, probably tho fliu l 'V?,!.?" dc ,£ ra,, ‘ Forum 
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down to tlic valley of tlic Ccelian ; at other places the east side is 
precipitous. The buildings of the emperors have, however, made 
such radical changes in the form of the ground that any degree of 
certainty on this point is impossible. This third gate, according 
to Varro, _wlio mentions [L.L., v. 164-5) all three, was called Janu- 
alis. 1 * With regard to the last gate there is some doubt whether 
he is right in its position ; Macrobius ( Salur ., i. 9) places it on 
the slopes of the Vitninal.- 

Rcmains of Period of Kings (753-509 n.c.). 

The most important remains of , the regal period are the great 
wall, principally the work ofServius Tullius, by which he included 
within one circuit the separately fortified hills which were then in- 
habited, — the Palatine, Cnpitoline, Aventinc, Quirinal, and Ccelian, 
and added two more, the Esquiline and Yiminal. These seven 
hills formed the Soptimoutiura 3 4 5 * {Yarro, L. L., iv. 41, vi. 24). Of 
even earlier dote was the fort (Liv., i. 33) on the top of tlic Jani- 
culum, connected by walls with the Pons Sublicius, some massive 
foundations of which still exist, though now buried near the church 
of S. Pietro in Montorio. Existing ronmins show that the great 
wall is of more than one date ; part is probably earlier than Servius, 
and may he remains of the wall which, according to Livy (i. 86, 38) 
and Dionysius (iii, 37), was planned and in part carried out by 
Tnrquinius Priscus ; it would seem impossible that a work of such 
gigantic magnitude could have been begun and completed in the 
lifetime of one man. It should, however, ho remembered that a 
complete circuit of new wall was not required in this undertaking ; 
each, probably, of tlio five hills first inhabited had. its own fortifica- 
tions, and these were utilized in the lino of the new wall. The 
space thus included was divided by Servius for political, militaiy, 
and religious purposes into four regiones (Yarro, L. L., v. 46-54) — 
(1) the Suburana, including tlio Ooelian, and probably most of its 
adjacont valleys, with the Sublira, the Carime, and part of the 
Esquiline— the derivation of Subnraua from sub uric is from Junius, 
quoted by Yarro ; (2) Esquilina, the main part of the Esquilino, 
including the Oppius and Cispius (es-quil-iic, dwellings outside, cf. 
iu-quil-inus) ; (3) Collinn, tlio Viminal and Quirinal, which were 
called “colies ”in contradistinction to tlio other five hills, which 
were called "montea ’’ ; (4) Palatina, the Palatine and its adjacent 
spurs, the Yelia and Germains. It will bo observed that theso four 
regionos do not include the Aventinc, the Capitol, and somo of 
their adjacent valleys, — an omission for which it is not easy to 
account * 

Excavations of tlio last fifteen years have done lunch to deter- 
mine tlic liue of the Servian wall (see Plato VII.), especially the great 
works undertaken in laying out a new quarter of the city on the 
Quirinal, Esquiline, and Yiminal, which have laid baro and then 
mostly destroyed long lines of wall, especially along tlio agger. 
Beginning from the Tiber, which the Servian wall touched at a 
point near the present Ponte Rotto, and separating the Forum 
Olitorium (outside) from tlie Forum Boarium (inside), it ran in a 
straight lino to the Capitolino Hill, tlic two crests of which, the 
Capitolium and the Arx, with tlio intermediate valley tlie Asylum, 
were surrounded by an earlier fortification, sot (Dionys., ix. 68) M 
X(50ois . . . ical irtrpa.it airoripoit. In this short space there wero 
three gates, — (1) the Porta Flumentana next tlio river (see Cic. , Ad 
Alt., viL 3 ; Liv., xxxv. 19, 21) ; (2) Porta Triumphnlis, site un- 
known and usually only mentioned in connexion with triumphal 
processions (soo Cic., In Pis., 23 ; Joseph., Bell. Jud., vii. 5, 4),— 
it was probably not used except on the occasion of triumphs ; (3) 
Porta Carmcntalis, close to tlio Capitolium. 8 From the Capitolino 
Hill the wall passed to the Quirinal along a spur of elevated ground, 
afterwards completely cut away by Trajan. Close to tlio Capitol was 
the gate afterwards called the Porta Rntumeun, whence issued the 
Via Lata (Plut., In Pitbl., 13; Pliu., II. N., viii. 42). Remains 
of. tlio wall and foundations of tlio gato exist in Via di Mnrforio, 
Nos. 81 C and 81 E. After passing Trajan’s forum, the first 
remains of tlio walls aro on tlio slope of the Quirinal in the Colouna 
gardens. Near the foot of the Quirinal was tlio Torta Fontiualis 
(Liv., xxxv. 10). A pieco of the wall has been exposed in tho new 
Via Nazionalo, and also an archway under tho Palazzo Antonclli, 
which has bcon thought to bo tlio Porta Fontinalis. This arch is, 
however, only 6 feet 6 inches wide and (to the. springing of tlie 
arch) 5 foot high, which seems too small for one of tlio principal 
gates. The Porta Sanqualis (seo Festus, cd. Muller, p. 345) was 
also on the Quirinal, probably on tho slope between the Trovi 
fountain anil tho royal palace. Its position is indicated by tho 


l See Dionys., if. 03; Pint., limit., lx. ; Dion Cass,, various fragments; Liv., 
1. 7, 0 ; Sol., i. IT : Festus (ed. Mliller), pi>. 208, 262. 

s Seo Booker, Dt Mnris el Portis Romm, Lclpsle, 1842 ; also “ La fomlaziono 
di Roma," in Bull. Comm. Arch., lx., 1881. 

s At an early date tlio term '‘Septimontlum" had a different meaning (soo 
Pint, Qurcs. Jlom., 09 ; Burn, Rome, p. 87). 

4 Becker suggests (HamliiicJi, i. 880) that the Cnpitoline Hill was excluded 
on account of Its sacred character, while the Aventinc was not yet thickly 
populated, and tlio Janfculum was only occupied by the fort; see also Aim. 
Inst., 1801, p. 01. 

5 Sec Sol., 1. 18 ; Liv., ii. 49, xxiv. 47, xxv. 7; Ascon., Ati Cic. in Toga, p. 

90. Orel). 
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existence of some tombs which give the line of tho road. On the 
north-west of the Quirinal was the Porta Salutaris (Festus, p. 327 ; 

Liv., ix. 43), probably near the “Quattvo Fontane.” In the 
Barbcrini palace gavdens, and especially in those of the Villa Bar- 
borini (Horti Sallustiani), extensive remains of the wall have been 
recontly exposed and destroyed, — which was also tho fate of that 
fine piece of wall that passed under the new office of finance, 
with the Porta Oollina, which was not on the line of the present 
road, but about 50 yards to the south (seo Dionys., ix. 68 ; Strabo, 
v. 3), Thus far in its course from the Capitol tlie wall skirted 
the slopes of hills, which were once much more abrupt than they are 
now ; but from tlie Porta Collina to tlio Porta Esquilina it crossed 
a large traet of level ground ; and here, by tlie construction of his 
great agger, Servius gained the strength which elsewhere was given 
by the natural formation of the hills. The whole line of this agger 
has been recently traced and mostly destroyed. About the middle 
of it tho Porta Viminalis was found in 1872 ; it stood, as Strabo 
says, M /xtaip rip x4“ ttT1 > ^nd from it led a road which passed 
through the Porta Cliinsa (ancient namo unknown) in Aurelian’s 
wall. Foundations of tho Porta Esquilina were found in 1876 
close behind the arch of Gallienus. Tlie further courso of the wall 
across the valley of the Colosseum, with its Porta Querquetulaua 
and Porta Coelimontana, probably a little beyond, is tlie least 
known part of tho circuit. Hence the wall skirts the slopes of tlie 
Ccelian to the valley along which the Via Appia passed through 
tho Porta Capona, near the church of S. Gregorio. Its line along 
tho Aventinc is fairly distinct, and near S. Bolbina and in the 
Yigna Torlonia are two of the best-preserved pieces, — the former 
11 courses high (22 feet), the latter 25 (50 feet). Under the 
Aventiue it appears to have -touched the river near the existing 
foundations supposed to bo those of the Pons Sublicius. Tlie Porta 
Trigcmina was close by the bank. Hence to our starting-point tho 
river formed tlie defence of the city, with its massive quay wall, 

— the sdXrj B.Kn) of Plutarch [Rom., 20). A fragmontaiy passage 
of Yarro [L. L., v. 163) mentions two other gates, Naivia and 
Rauduscnla, “the bronze gato,” but their positions are unknown. 

The site of the Porta Navalis is also very doubtful ; it was probably 
not in tlio Servian wall. 

Tho wall is built of blocks of tufa, usually the softer kinds, but Its > j 
varying according to its position, as in most cases the stono used struc- 
was that quarried on the spot. In some places a good deal oftion. 
poporino is used. Tho blocks average from 23 to 24 inches in 
thickness — roughly 2 fioninn feet — and are laid in alternate courses 
of headers and strctchors. The best preserved piece of wall— that 
on the Aventiue in tlio Yigna Torlonia — has one complete arch 
nml tlic starting of another ; their sills are about 34 feet from the 
ground outsido, and probably level with the ground inside (see fig. 8). 



Fro. 8,_Part of Servian wall on Aventinc. 


These arches, though built of the harder stone, are not later inser- 
tious, but aro con temporary with tho wall atsolf. Tlie blocks, both 
beds and vortical joints, are very carefully worked and set in mortar; 
in most cases they arc bevellod round the joints. Some blocks arc 
of great length, — djudl-iat \l0oi Dionysius calls them. At this 
place tho wall is backed with a thick mass of concrete ; the use of 
tho arched openings is doubtful : they may have been embrasures 
for catapults. Tlie discoveries of recent years have shown tlic cor- Agger c 
rectness of the description given by Dionysius (ix. 68) of the great Servius. 
agger, with its wall and foss, begun by tlie earlier kings and com- 
pleted by the last Tarquin. Fig. 9 shows it in section ; the earth 
taken from the foss (which was 100 feet wide at tlie bottom by_30 
dcop) was heaped up to form the agger, and was kept in its position 
by a lofty retaining wall on the front and a lower one behind. 

The outer wall was in places strengthened with massive buttresses 
closely sot, or with towers ; in other plaeos it had no projections. 

The back wall, tlie position of which shows the thickness of tho 
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agger, is in parts about 33 feet from the front one, bnt it varies in 
tliis respect ; in other parts the agger appears to have been more 
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marks. 


F, “- ^--Section and plan (double scale) of wall and agger of Senior. A, A. 
Cndistnrbcd earth of fosra. B. Earth heaped tip to form the aggor. a Road 
at brink of fossa. D. Wall and buttress. E. Back retaining wall of agger. 
F. Level to which the fossa was filled up and built nron under tlie empire. 

than 50 feet thick. Between the railway station and the Dor-ana 
a line lofty piece of the front wall remains, with traces of the Borin 
\ lminahs and of the lower hack wall. Unfortunately the whole of 
the bank or agger proper has been removed, and the rough back of 
the great retaining wall exposed. Both tufa and peperino are 
S pi. 10 ] bl ® cks bnt average in depth the usual 

2 5. Tu fMt 7 1C ™ lwa - v cutting which lias destroyed a great 
part of the agger showed clearly the section of the whole work : tlie 

" hic , h a PP eared ™ the sides of the 
lass appeared again in tlie agger, but reversed as thev natumllr 

? f d c ig ? ng ont ™ d hca P in S «P- " Dionysius 
L atolt ulo vlrf" Sth V l 6 aSger , t0 btve lwen 7 stadia~th.it 
1400 .yards— which agrees (roughly speaking with the 
l ^- dLSC r nC t,. °?S inall y‘>"‘= road ran along the° bottom of 
t ^ edge ; the latter existed in imperial 

in the ti™ tb r 5 ^ ho,e fbs appears to have been filled up, prolnblv 
n h “i of Augustus, and afterwards hnilt upon - hWTnf 

seems to have faced the road Another row of houses 

the upper ed"e of the foss thns ? kore -ns rnn,, 'ng along 

the time of Au^sfe a ven-Ta^ “ r°« S Stree ,V As «* 
had been pulled^ andTnilf ^ « V* wal of tlle kfol!* 
was difficult to trace (Dionys 1 iv 13) *"2 C, ’ en tkcn us circ,,it 

masons’ marks , A Ter y canons senes of 


round temple in tlie Fomm Boariitm ; it is still in use, and -well 
preserved at most places. Its month, an archway in the great 
quay wall (vdAij irrn) nearly 11 feet wide liy 12 high, consists of 
three rings of jiepcrino “vonssoirs,” most neatly fitted. The rest 
of the vault and walls is built of mixed tnfa and pcjierino.* l’Jin v 
(//..V., xxxvi. 21) gives an interesting account of what is probably 
this great sewer, big enough (he says) for a loaded Imv-cart to pas's 
along. The months of two other similar but smaller chncm are 
still visible in the great quay wall near tlie Cloaca .Maxima, and a 
whole network of sewers exists under a great part of the Servian 
city. Some or these are not built with arched vaults, but have 
triangular tops formed of courses of stone cm level IhvJs, each pro- 
jecting over the one below,— a very primitive method or construc- 
tion, employed in the Tiillianmn (sec fig. 11). The great onavCreit 
wall of tufa and )>eperino which lined both banks of the Tiber tor aoimv 
considerable distance also l*elong.-i to the regal ts-riod, and was a v-.-di 
work of great solidity and strength ; it is now mostly destroyed |,v 
the notion of the river. In later times tin's massive wall was ex- 
tended. as the eity grew, all along tlie bank of the Campus Martins 
and, having lo-t its importance ns a line or defence, had fmment 
Bights or stairs hnilt against il, descending to the river. Some of 
these arc shown in mm of the fragments of tire- marble P 1 M1 
Jordan, For. Or. /tom . : Frnrj. 1C?). In 1S7P a travertine bWk 
was dredged lip mscnlicl r . BARROJOYS . BARBA . AED CYP 
GP.ADOS , REFECIT, dating from the 1 st rentnrv n.r. Tin’s records 
t ic repair of one or these nwnerons river staire. Tim name .ml 

d ““ tal ‘Mir. 
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exists on the 
buildings of the 
regal period, es- 
pecially on the 
stones of the amrer 
wall and thoseof 
the small celke on 
the Palatine near 
the Seal® Cad. 
They are deeply 

incised, usually on 
the ends of the 
blocks, and aver- 
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The Servian city “ nd ^inc.! °’ 

part of Borne, and which under » ±- 13 n °' r [ ,1C mo?t crowded 
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f Dionysius (ULes) raysTvcrTT 3 '™ arclle d sewers 4 hv which 
™ T ' b cr considerable remains drained into 
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rata, the earliest 
of. the existing 
hnildingsofRome. 
It is partly cut in 
the tufa rork of 
flicCapitolinciiill 
and partly built of 
2 -feet lilocks of 
tufa, set with thin 
beds of pure lime 
mortar, in courses 
projecting one 
over the other (see 
f l S- !!)• Its name 
is probably de- 
rived, not from 
Servius Tullius, 
as Varro (v. 151) 
asserts, but from 
an early Latin 
word, tullius, a 
spring of water; 
its original use was 
probably that of 
a ristorn or well. 

It was closed bv 
a conical vault*, 
arched in shape, 
hut not construc- 
tionally an arch, 

— veiy like the 
so-called "tomb 
°< Agamemnon ” 
at Myccn.-e, and 
many early Etnis- 
can tombs. When 
the upjior room 
with its nrclicd 
■vault, alto of tuffi, 
was built 
upper part 
cone seems 
have been re- 
moved, and a flat 
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geon, prisoners being lowered tlirongli a hole in the stone floor, 
•—the only access. The present stairs nre modern. The two 
chambers are vividly described by Sallust (Cat., 65). The en- 
trance to the upper prison was on the left of the stairs leading up 
lrom the Forum to the Clivus Argentarius, the road to the Porta 
Katumcna (see Plate VII.). Lentulus and the Catiline conspirators, 
as well ns Jugurtha and other prisoners of importance, were killed 
or starred to death in this fearful dungeon, which is called ri 
p&paOpov by Plutarch ( Marius , xii.). According to a doubtful 
tradition of the Catholic Church St Peter and St Paul were im- 
prisoned in the Tullianum. The name Jinmertine prison is of 
medheval origin. The front wall of the prison was restored in the 
reign of Tiberius 22 A. i>. , and beats this inscription on a projecting 
string-course— C. V2BIV5 . C . F . RVFTNTS . M. COCCEIV[S 37ERVA] 
COS.KX.S.C. 1 * 3 * Tlio floor of tho upper prison is about 36 feet above 
the level of the Forum, to which nccoss was given by a flight of 
steps— Scalie Ceinonia;— on which the bodies of criminals were ex- 
posed ; 5 * * * * * Pliny (II. K., viii. 61) calls it tho “stairs of sighs " (gradtw 
(janitor ii). 

Forum Jlomanum and Adjpcmt timlding*. 

The Forum Romamim or Magnum, as it was called in late times 
to distinguish it from the imperial fora, occupies a valley which 
extends from the foot of the Capitoline Hill to tho north-east part 
of the Palatine. Till the construction of the great cloaca; it was, 
at least in wet seasons, marshy ground, in which were several pools 
of water. In early times it was bounded on two sides by rows of 
sIiojk and bouses, dating from the time of the first Tanjuin (Liv., 
i. 35). The shops on the south-west side facing the Sacra Via, 
where the Basilica Jnlia afterwards was built, were occupied by the 
Tabernm Vctcres." The shops on the northern side, lieitig occupied 
by silversmith®, were called Tnherntc Argcntariic (sec Liv., xxvi, 
27, xl. 51), and in later times, when rebuilt after a fire, were called 
Tnbcmru Novas.* An altar to Saturn (Dionys., i. 34, vi. 1), 
tionally set tip by the companions of Hercules, nnd nn altar to 
Vulcan, both at the end towards the Capitol, with the temple of 
Vesta and the Regia at the opposite end, were among the earliest 
monuments grouped around the Forum. Tho Liens Curtins 
vanished, ns Vnrro «iya (L.I,., v. 348-14!)), probably with other 
stagnant pools, when the cloaca; were roust meted {Liv., i. 3S, 
56).* Another pool, the Liens Servilius, near the Basilica Julia, 
was preserved m some form or other till the imporinl jicriod. 
Under Sulla it was used as a place to expose the beads of many 
senator! murdered in bis proscriptions (Cic., Hose. Am., 32; 
Seneca, Dc Pror., 3). The 1 nlcanal or Jlephipstcum was nn ojwn 
area, so called from the early altar to Vulcan, and was (like the 
Comitium) a place of public meeting, at least during the regal 
period.® It was raised above the Comitium, nnd probably was a 
spice levelled on the lower slopc^f the Capitoline llill behind the 
nreh of Sovcnis ; but its exact form and jwsitiou arc very doubt- 
fttl. It was probably much encroached upon when tho temple of 
Concord was enlarged in the reign of Augustus. 

I’Jnte VIII. gives a carefully measured plan of the Foniw, show- 
ing the most recent discoveries. 

r.'f'Xfnrrx It .VunLr, fn plate Witt.) of Forum Ror.anun.' 

1,1. (Banllioa .lulls) existing marble piers mid fragment of screen. 2. Im- 
pression or marble pier In the Into archway of brick-faced concrete. 3. Only 
rvmainlngone or ancient travertine piers. 4, 4. Chambers of tufa nnd traver- 
tine. with traces of stairs. 5. Tabula ltisoria, with Inscription, see ]>. 817. 

6. Opening Into Cloaca Maxim*. 7. Massive travertine jiedestnl. 8, 8. 
Faring of porta santa and Africann marbles. 0, 9. Paving of various 
Oriental marbles. 10. Probable position of arch of Tiberius. 11,11. Exist- 
Inc granite columns or temple of Saturn. 12. Main flight of steps, of which 
only the concrete core remains. 13. Starting of small side stairs to chaintar 
under main flight of slept, u, Only piece existing of ancient Insult paving 
(see II g. 0). IS. Platform of purlieus of J)i[ Consciites. 16. Upper door in 
Tabularium blocked up by portions of Dll Confutes. 17. Door at. foot of 
stair* of Titlmi.arium, hlockcd up by temple of Vespasian (see tig, 1). IK, 
Travertine paving of time of Domllfan. 19. Pedestal of Vespasian'* statue, 
29. Three existing columns of temple of Vespasian. 21. Edicnis bnllt by 
Domittan. 22. Travertine paving of lima of DomUiau. 2.1, 21. Long 
passage and windows In lower story of Tabnlarinm. 2 1. Pedestal of statue 
of Concord. 8 IVdestal added by one of tho Flavian emperors. 26. Frag- 
went of a later pedestal. 27. White marble door-Jambnnd massive threshold 
of porta santa marble. 24. Remains of some early structure in tilfn. 2.'. 
Throe tras-ertinc steps down to lower paved level, perhaps that of the Comb 
tlnm. 20. Marble steps to Oils lower level. 81. Largo mnrblo pedestal 
(not in tUn) inscribed to FI. JaL Oinstantlus. 82. late addition to rostra. 
33. Remains of a small marble structure. 31. Marble pedestal of a column, 
with rude reliefs of tho 4th century- 35. Mnrhlc iiedcstal of an equestrian 


1 Consoles suflectl for22A.n. 

5 See Tac., Hit!., til. 74, 85 ; End., Pit., 17. 

3 Sen Uvv (xllv. 16), who mentions n bouse of P. Afrienuus, " pone votcrcs 

odVortnmn! slgmtm,’ whlob was lxmght byT. Sempronlus to clear the site 

for the Basilica Scmpronla fn ICO v.c. This basilica appears to have been 

afterwards absorbed in tho Basilica .Tulia, 

s Hence these two sides of the Forum nre frequently referred to In classical 

writings as "sub vetcribus’’ and "sub novis." . 

1 In later times it appears to have 'been nn enclosed space containing nn 

altar; It Is described by Ovid (Faff., vf. 403); according to one tradition it 

marked the spot where Ourtins's self-immolation Ailed up the chasm which 

bad opened in the Forum (see Dionys., li. 41). 

« See Dionys., ii. 60, vf. 07; Plin., ff.N., xvt. 80; Pint., Quit*. Rom., 47. 

f A larger plan, coloured In detail, Is given In J. It. Middleton, Ancient 

Rme fn 1886 (A. k C. Black, Edinburgh). 


fhV®; n” a " ,1 '"';ribe< 1 to Arcadinsand Tlieodostns. 30. Marble 
wall* (piutei) with reliefs of time of Trajan (not ir. rifu), 37. Remains of a 
small marble structure. 38.- Largo concrete core of a late pedestal. 


MIV, OUUVIltUlil III _ 

Steps to column of Phocss, part marble and part tufa. ~40' late bundineof 
itnmarhle. 41. Existing three columns of temple 


7'™!'.' WV.MMIU VI I'lU V 111411 U. 

^?Si , .- CO JJ r 5^ 1 4 nc . d J it '* , 5 mrUe V ’*• tmee columns or xempte 

Jf 0 “ to *• **• i2 * * - Existing pieces of mosaic pavement. 43. Main steps or 
temjde of Gaston 44. Side steps ; only the three lowest remain. 45 . Part 
of circular travertine curb ; puleal ScrtbonlsJ 40, 40. Original line of Sacra 
5 fa, covered with late raving of travertine. 47. Line of side steps of Edes 
Bivi Julfi. 48. Small front stairs up to podium or Edes Divl JuliL 49 
Curved recess In podium, which probably once contained an altar to Dlvus 
JUI us ; now blocked up by late masonry. 60. Fragment of a wall laced 
£ op ?, s t^ticulatum. 61. Concrete core of iiodium of temple of Vesta. 
6„. Small redicnla by entrance to Atrium Vesta. S 3 , 53. Shops adjoining 
o!XF ',****: , , re f rom up to Clivus Victoria; and palace 

i Stairs, shown on a fragment of the marble plan, leading 
"£*■* gPjSK 1 °! ,l he i *,°! ram J to that ° f Ul<! Kova Via. 55, 55. Windows in 
g** °S HiMletfan (S. Adnano), now below the ground level ; see fig. 12, p. 
810. 00 . Marble doorway shown hy Du Feme, no\r missing. 

Unlike the fore of flic emperors, each of wliich was surrounded 
hy fl lofty wall and built at one time from one design, the archi- 
tectural form of tho Forum Romanum was a slow growth. The 
marshy battle-field of the early inhabitants of tlio capitol and 
Palatine became, when the ground was drained by the great cloaca^ 
tinder a united rule the most convenient site for political meetings 
for commercial transactions, and for tbc pageants of rich men’s 
funerals, ludi scenici, nnd gladiatorial games.* For these purposes 
a central space, though but a small one, was kept clear of buildings ; 
but it was gradually occupied in a somewhat inconvenient manner 
by an over-accumulating crowd of statues and other honorary 
monuments. On three sides the limits of this open space are 
marked by paved roads, faced by tbc stately buildings which gradu- 
ally took tho place of the simple wooden tabermc and portions 9 of 
early times. This central space was essentially the meeting-place 
of the picks, or tbc Comiha Tributa, while the patricians, the 
Coniitia Curinta, met on the Comitium, which adjoined the Forum. 
The Comitium 10 was a level space in front of the Curia ; the con- 
struction of both is ascribed to Tillius Hostilius. For the position 
of the Comitium and the Curia 11 see plan of Forum (Plate VIII.). 
Vnrro (I. L.,v. 355-360) gives the following account of the build- 
ings which were grouped along the northern angle of the Forum. 

“ Comitium ab co quod coibaut co comitiis curiatis ct litium 
causa. Curia: tluormn gcneruin, Ham et nbi curarent sacerdotcs 
res divinas, lit Curia: Yctcres, ct nbi senatns humanas, ut Curia 
Hosrilin, fjitod primum redifieavit Hostilius rex. Ante bane Rostra, 
qiiojim loci id vocabulum, quod ex liostibus capta fixa sunt rostra. 
Sub dextra hujns a Comitio locus substnictus, ubi nntionum sub- 
sisterent legati qui nd senatum cssont missi. Is Gnceostasis appel- 
latus a parte ut multn. Senaculum supra Gttecostasim, ubi AKdis 
Concordia: ct Basilica Opimia. Senaculum vocatum, ubi senatus, 
nut ubi seniores consistcrent." 


The Curia or senatc-house passed through many vicissitudes. Curia. 
At first called Curia Hostilia from its founder Tullus Ilostilins 
(Liv., i. 30), it lasted till 52 n.c., when it was burnt nt tlie funeral 
of Clodius, nnd was then rebuilt by the son of Sulla, and from bis 
gens called Curia Cornelia (Dion Cass., xl. 50 ; Plin., ILK., xxxiv. 

12). It was again rebuilt by Augustus (20 n.c.) tinder tbc name 
of the Curia Julia, as recorded in tbc inscription of Ancyra (see 
AXUOI’.a) — OVRLAM. ET. CONTTNENS.EI . C1JALCIDICVM . . . FECI. 

Little is known about tbc ndjoiningbuildings called the Athcmcum 
and Clmlcidicum ; Dion Cassius (li. 22) mentions tho group. In 
the reign of Domitian the Curia Julia was again rebuilt (Prosp, 
Aquit, p. 571), nnd lastly by Diocletian. There is strong evidence 
to. show that the existing church of S. Adriano is the Curia of 
Diocletian, though of course much altered, and with its floor raised 
about 20 feet above the old level. Fig. 32 shows the front existing 
towards the Forum, omitting later windows and doors. As late as 
the time of Du Ferae (VcsligJ di Itomd) tlic old entrance and level 
were preserved. He gives a drawing 19 of it with steps descending 
to the doorway. The ancient bronzo doors now nt tho end of the 
navi of tho Lateran basilica originally belonged to this building, 
and were removed thence by Alexander VII. Fig. 12 is derived 
from actual measurements of the part above ground, while the lower 
part, now buried, is derived from Du Perac’s drawing and from 
the bronze doors at t he Lateran, which giro the size of the opening, 

8 Tlio first gladiatorlnl slmw in Rome seas given In 264 n.a in tlio Forum 
Boariam liy I). .Itinius Brata* xt Ills fiitlicr’s funeral (Liv., Epil., xvi.), the first 
in the Forum Botnannm in 210 n.c. (Liv., xxlll. 30). See also Liv., xxxi. 50, 
xll. 28 ; and Suet., CVr., 39 ; A up, 43 ; and Tib., 7. 

» " Portions " means n covered colonnade In one or more stories, either in 
one straight line or euelosinga si«co like a cloistered quadrangle. A “crypto- 
imrtlcns ’ usually implies a covered passage, with walls instead of columns at 
its sides. 

10 See a vnluahle paper on the Comitium hy Detlefsen, Ann. Xnsi., 1800 ; and 
Demlmrg, Die Lijeara ComUlnms. The. Comitium was also the chief law-court, 
where criminal cases were heard by the triumvJri capltales. Dictators, consuls, 
and other ofliidals of Bomo held courts there, and received foreign envoys. It 
was also used for public show* and games and was a place of execution of 
criminals. 

1* XAvy(xlv. 24) indicates their relative positions by the phrase "Comitium 
Ycstllminm Curhe." 

15 Tills valuable set of drawings was not published till 1575 ; but internal 
evidence shows that many of (hem, if not all, were made ns early as 1540. A 
good account of the Curia and Us vicissitudes is given by Lanelani, L’Auia 
e fill UJlh-t del Sennto Romano, 1883. 
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and show how deeply the buried part descends below the prerout 
leTel. The brick cornice and marble consoles, corered with enriched 
mouldings in 
stucco, and the 
sham marble 
facing, also of 
stucco, if com- 
pared with 
similar details 
in the baths 
of Diocletian, 
leave little 
doubt as to 
this being a 
work of his 
time, and not, 
as has been 
usually as- 
sumed, the 
work of Pope e’-^ruce 
Honorins t, 
who (625-63$ 

A.D.) conse- 
crated it as the 
church of S. 

Adriano. 

Cotni- From the 

tram. Curia a flight _ __ 

of steps led *~' ' ' — * — ■ ~ 1 - — 1 i- - ^J 

ilntmtortiorn.^ 10 - 12.— Curia of Diocletian, as ft ms fn the 10th century. 
UOTTi totneco- A, A, A. Original windows now lilocVed up. B. Bronze 
imtium (ijiv., doors. C. Stucco facing. D. Cornice with marble consoles 
1 . 36), the level and enriched stucco mouldings, both existing. E. Raking 
of which ap- “mice now gone, hut shown by Dn Perac. 

peats from the existing steps and pavement near the arch of 
Severas (see Plate Till.) to have heen about 2 feet below that of 
the Foram, and not above it, as Bunsen and others have asserted 
, On the Comitium stood the ancient rostra till tliev were rebuilt 
on a new rite by Julius Casar in 44 me. The ancient rostra were 
so called in 338 B.C., when Camillus and Jleenius defeated the 
Latin fleet at Antium, and the beaks (rostra) of the captured 
ships were fixed to an existing platform on the Comitinm for 
orators. It was also called a “templum" because the structure 
was consecrated by the augurs (Cic., Be Oral., iil 3). Other 
rostra, named for distinction Bostra Julia, were so called from 

wShS «#■ rt* 1 *® 8 *?*!“ -u v Ct i“ ni and alSsed Augustus to the 
podium of the temple built by him m honour of the deified Julius. 

ofti l r a S™,°^h SOe w nS {Atl3 ’ . 100) - ThMe wera “veral 
<KBer platfcrmi f t ?. b ? ials for orators in and about the Forum, 

but they were not called rostra. From the original rostra Cicero 

hlS Se Tl 3nd m - rd Catain « Oral lowTand they werefbe 
scene of some of the most important political struggles of Rome 

Riff “ le e “ t,on of their laws by the Gracchf Beside the 
Comitium another monument was erected, also adorned with beaks 

fiai*BB58isa&4*ss3jr. 
s^Si, (jf^s "tipi v” 

meeHng for the Senrtf before cntcri^gVe fe P»«minaiy 

ssawytlSr asr ?? 

identical with the Area Concordfe once been 

in Forum, two basilican wWi. ~ Jf?** ?! dc "the Foram. was occupied by 


Original 

rostra. 


Sena- 

calum. 


“post argentarias novas,” the lino of silversmiths’ shops along the 
north-east side of the Foram. In 50 B.C. it was rebuilt by L. 
jEmilius Paulus (Plut, Cos., 20 ; Appian, Bell. Civ., iL 26), and 
was more than once restored within the few subsequent years by 
members of the same family. Its later name was the 'Basilica 
Pauli, and it was remarkable for its magnificent columns of 
Phrygian marble (Flin., U.N., xsxvi. 24) or pavonazetto. 

Near the middle of the north-cast side of the Foram stood also Temples 
the small bronze temple of Janus* the doors of which were shut of Janus 
on those rare occasions when Rome was at peace. 4 A first brass of 
Nero shows it as a small colla, with richly, ornamented frieze and 
cornice. Another rcdicula near that of Janus was the shrine of 
Venus Cloaclna (or the Purifier), probably on the line of the great 
cloaca (Liv„ iil 48 ; Plin., Jf.lt., xv. 36). Two or more other 
shrines of Janus stood on this side, behind the shops of the money- 
lending argentarii ; and the word “Janus” was used to imply tfie 
place of usurers (Hor., Fa A, it. 3, IS). 

So far the buildings mentioned have Wen mostly those whose 
sites are still buried under the line of modern houses on the north- 
east of the Foram, the only part which lias not yet been excavated. 

Turning to those of which existing remains are visible, at the 
nortli-wcst end the rostra of Julius Osar mark the limit of the 
Foram in this direction, as the arch of Fabius beside the temple 
of Faustina did in the other. 

Tlate YHI. shows plan of the w-trn, u ith the curved Grrecostasis Existing 
behind it. It is an oblong platform about 7S feet long nml 11 feet «v>Ux 
high above the level of the Forum ; Its ground floor, jnved with 
herring-bone bricks, is 2 feet 6 inches Mow the Foram mving. 

Its end and side walls are of tufa blocks, 2 feet thick amt 2 feet 
wide, each carefully clamped to the next with wooden dovetail 
dowels. Its floor was supported by a series of travertine pier?, 
carrying travertine lintels, on which the floor slabs rested (see 
fig. 13). Outside it was completely lined with Greek marble and 
had n richly moulded plinth and cornice; none of the latter is i , t 
situ, but many 
pieces lie scat- 
tered around. A 
groove cut in 
the top of the 
cornice shows 
the placo where 
marble cancelli 
were fixed; one 
of the cornice 
blocks is partlv 
without this 
groove, showing 
that the screen 
did not extend 
along the whole 
front of tlie ros- 
tra. This agrees 
with a relief on 
the arch of Con- 
stantine, repre- 
senting the cm- 
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oration from tlie 

screen is shown “ IC < fct*ih | arc to double scale. * 

centre) f !- Iiat t5 '° oratw > s,a »*«"F >» the 

kiMfebS Two tkns of lar 6“ holes to 
even aSJSft. f l lT gl,t t hraa & «» tnfawfl, and 
ic“ . ?*■*«■ ."’here one happens to come 


- uuuis men the Curia at Clodius’s 
audTr $ ft w'Wlff 176*S! aS ir C $}* i iEmilia et Fulria 

1 The Column I- ft r -■ — 0 LlVJ (sL 51). 

“ m. SSSSKf **— w ■ w i. ^ tt , ,„ it of 


ac., is the earliest d«rL? oba ^.' the work of Julius Cicsar in 44 
inside space Sif™ . exam P l0 of brickwork in Rome. The 
with stMco!-4he brick wi)n fl?0r °f j'f r°? tra - iscoa,C(1 Sickly 
iron nails to form a^ key for tlm pSr? J ^ “ US " al "' ny vith 

cun-eJ'platfora* behind** fccmi*^? n * e n' , atld O i bors that tlio Curved 

work of late date, it is JiSffiiS!!* 0 * cd tll ° G ™costasis) is a platform, 
visible at tho innetian of fhUe vanous constructional points, 
the rostra,^ 5t existed'beforo 

pilnstereof porta santa mn rM« e y bld , its ”0^ lining nnd tho 

evidence J «w h,C \ tJe . corilt ^ its front, -vervstrong 
- ° tfa0 curred P Iatr <>«n being e arlier in date. The level 

R * n B» Q ir‘ n ^ ^‘ Iu »(» C rw^Aif!!E n 0f ^dlngs ettribnted to 

^ *»as s,igi$ user.* 
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of the top of this platform and that of the rostra appear to have 
coincided exactly, so that the whole formed one continuous marble- 
pared platform, and the rostra would be reached, not by steps, but 
from tlic higher ground towards -the Capitol, from which access is 
given to the curved platform and so on to the floor of the rostra. 
The bronze rostra on this structure of 44 b.c. were believed to he 
the original beaks from Antium, moved from the old rostra (Horus, 

i. 11). On its marble platform stood many statues, 1 * c.g., of Sulla,. 
Pompey, two of Julius Caesar, and others (see Dion Cass., xlii. 18, 
and xliv. 4). Owing probably to the weight of the many statues 
proving too much for the travertine piers, which are not set on 
their natural beds but endways, and therefore are very weak, the 
structure seems to have given way at more than one time and the 
floor has been supported by piers and arches of brick-faced concrete, 
inserted either in place of or at the sides of the shattered piers, 
These later additions, apparently of the 3d and 4tli centuries, are 
omitted in Plate VII. for the sake of clearness. The moulded plinth 
of the curved platform is of Pentelic marble, some of the blocks of 
which are incised with masons’ marks, namely, the Greek letters 
r, A, E, Z, H, 0, and K. A number of metal pins on the face of 
the slabs of porta santa marble which line its front show that 
emblemata or reliefs, probably of gilt bronze, were once fastened 
to the marble. 3 The use of Greek marblo shows that this platform 
can be but little earlier than the rostra (44 B.c.) ; and it appears 
possible that this is the Greecostasis, transferred, like the rostra, to 
a new site. 3 See Varro (A. L . , v. 155) and Cicero {Ad Quint. Fr., 

ii. 1), who mention the original structure. Restorations of the 
later one by, Antoninus Pius and Diocletian are mentioned by 
Capitolinus {Ant. Fins, 8), and in the Catal. Imp. Yicnn. given by 
Prcller (Regional, p. 143),— in both cases after injury by fire, a 
fact which seems to show that in later times the Grsecostasis had 
some roofed porticus or shelter and was not a mere open, platform 
as it was originally. 

At the northern end of the curved platform there is a cylindrical 
structure of concrete faced with brick, and lined with thin marble 
slabs ; it is in. three stages, each diminishing in size, and appears 
to be an addition of about the time of Severus. This is usually 
identified with the Umbilicus Roma:, or central point of the city, 
mentioned in the Nolitia and the Einsiedcln MS. (see Prcller, 
Regional, Reg. viii. ). According to another theory it is the base of 
the gilt statue of the Genius Populi Romani set up by Aurelian ; 
hut tills is contradicted by tlio form of the structure, which is not 
that of the pedestal of a statue. 4 * 6 At the other extremity probably 
stood tho Milliarinm Aurcum, a marble column slicatlica in gilt 
bronze and inscribed with the names and distances of tho chief 
towns on the roads which radiated from the thirty-seven gates of 
Rome (Plin., H.N., iii. 9). It was set up by Augustus in 29 B.c. 
and its position “ sub redo Saturni" is indicated by Tacitus (Hist., 
i. 27 ; see schoL on Suet., Otho, 6, and Plut, Qalba, 24). The 
Milliarium is mentioned in the Nolitia (Reg. viii.) as being near 
the Yicus Jugarius. Tho position shown in Plate VIII. agrees with 
both these indications, being near the start of the Yicus Jugarius, 
and close under the temple of Saturn. Fragments of a curved 
marble plinth and frieze with floriated reliefs, now lying in the 
Basilica Julia, probably belonged to tho pedestal of this column ; 
they were found by Canina near the supposed site.* 

The position of the temple of Saturn is described in Mon. Aneyr. 
(sec below) and shown on the marble plan, and is also identified 
by various passages iu ancient writers. Varro {L.L., v. 42). speaks 
of it as being “in faucibus Capitolii”;® Servius ( AdASn ., ii. 115) 
says that it is in front of tho Clivus Capitolinus, and near the 
temple of Concord (see Plate VIII. ). It was built against a steep 
slope or outlying part of the Capitoline Hill (comp. Dionys., i. 

l The original rostra had specially honorary statues to those Roman ambassa- 
dors who had been killed while on foreign service (Llv., Iv. IT) ; these were 
probably removed during Cicero's lifetimo (Cfo., Phil., lx. 2 ; see also Dion 
Cass., xliii. 49, and Plin., II. N., Jtxxlv. li). Ghastly ornaments fixed to those 
-rostra in the year 43 b.c., shortly after they were built, were the head and 
hands of the murdered Cicero (Appian, Bell. Civ., Iv. 20; Dion Cass., xlvii. 8: 
Juv., x. 320), ns on the original rostra had been fixed many heads of the chief 
victims of the proscriptions of Marins and Bulla (see Appian, Bell. Civ., I. 71, 
94 ; Florus, iii. 21 ; and Cic., Pro Sal., 85, 30). The denarius of tho gens Lollia 
with the legend PALEKANVS was once supposed to have a representation of 
tlic rostra on its reverse, but it is now generally admitted that the subject is a 
harbour containing ships, the beaks of whicli only ore shown. Even if tire 
rostra of the Forum arc represented it would be the original snggestum, not 
that of Julius Csesar. 

a This method of decoration was much employed by tho Greeks and largely 
followed by their Roman imitators. For further details on the rostra, &c., 
see Jordan and Fabricitis, in Ann. Inst, for 18S3 ; Nichols, Cli AvanH del 
Itostri, &c., 1885; and a paper by the present writer in Anhaologia (read 
November 1884). 

3 It must, however, bo admitted that there is very little evidence in support 
of this theory. 

4 Becker, Ifandbueh, i. p. 380, adopts this view, and maintains that tho 
Umbilicus and Milliarlum were identical, in spite of their being separately 
catalogued In tlic NMitio. 

* What is probably tho column of the MtUlarium is still lying near its sup- 
posed site ; it is of Greek marble, and is covered with holes by which the 
bronze easing was attached. Since flic above was written the existing pieces 
of the marble base have been replaced on Its conjectural site. 

6 In the same passage he mentions a gate near this temple into the Capitolium 

once called Porta Saturnia, but in his time P. Pandana. 
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34) on the site of a prehistoric altar to Saturn, after whom the 
Capitoline Hill was originally called lions Satumius. The public 
treasury was part of this temple (Serv., Ad Ain., ii. 116, and 
Maorob., Sat., i. 8). 7 The original temple is said by Varro (an. 
Macrob., 3. 8) to have been begun by the last Tarquin, and dedi- 
cated by T. .Lartius, the first dictator, 501 b.o. ; but Dionysius 
(vi. 1) and Livy (ii 21) attribute it to the consuls A. Sempronius 
and M. Minucius in 497 B.o. It was rebuilt on a larger scale by 
Munatins Plancus in the reign of Augustus (Suet, Aug., 29). The 
only part remaining of this date is the very lofty podium of massive 
travertine blocks, and part of the lower course of Athenian marble, 
with which the whole was faced. In the 16th century a piece of 
the marble frieze was found, inscribed L , PLANCVS . L . E . COS . 
IMPER . ITER, . DE . MANIB . {O.I.L., vi. 1316). The erection of 
the. six granite columns in the front and two at the sides, with 
their clumsily patched entablature, belongs to the last rebuilding 
in the time of Diocletian. Some of these fino columns are evi- 
dently earlier than this rebuilding, hut were refixed with rude 
caps and bases. One of the columns is set wrong way lip, and the ' 
whole work is of the most careless sort. Part of the inscription, 
once inlaid with bronze, recording this latest rebuilding still exists 
on the entablature (see Gori, L'Erario di Satumo, 1873). 8 On tlie 
Forum sido tho templo is flanked by the Yicus Jugarius, while the 
steep Clivus Capitolinus winds round the front of the great flight 
of steps leading up to the cella, and then turns along the north- 
west side of the temple. 9 The Yicus Jugarius (see Plate VIII.), part Vicus 
of the basalt paving of which is now exposed, was so called (see Jug^ 
Festus, ed. Muller, p. 104) from an altar to Jnno Juga, the guardian 
of marriage. Starting from the Forum, it passed between the 
temple of Saturn and the Basilica Julia, then close under the cliff 
of the Capitolium (see Liv., xxxv. 21) and on to the Porta Cannen- 
talis. It was spanned at its commencement by a brick-faced arch 
liued with marble, the lower part of which exists, and is not earlier 
than tho 8d or 4 th. century. 10 At this end of the Forum the arch 
of Tiberius was built across tho Sacra Via, whicli is narrowed as if* 
to bring it under the span of the arch. It was erected in 17 A.d. 
to commemorate the recovery of the standards lost by Varus. 11 
A few fragments remain, scattered about in various places 
The Basilica Julia 13 occupies a great part of the south-west side s *1‘ 
of the Forum, along the lino of the Sacra Via ; its ends are bounded Julia, 
by the Vicus Jugarius and the Vicus Tuscus. It was begun by 
Julius Ctesar, finished by Augustus, and again rebuilt by him, as 
is recorded in the Mon. Aneyr.,' 13 in an important passage which 
gives its complete early history. In plan it was a large double 
porticus, open on three sides, with a range of rooms, two or three 
storios high, on tho south-west side. These rooms, of which con- 
siderable remains exist, aro built of tufa with travertine pilasters 
and bands in the tufa wall This part probably is of the time of 
Julius Ctesar ; Augustus surrounded it with an arcade of arches in 
two stories and engaged Tuscan columns in Luna marble, fragments 
of which exist at the north-west end. The double aisle which 
surrounded it was vaulted in concrete, forming upper galleries 
(mmniana), whence spectators heard the law-cases which were con- 
ducted in the area below (see Plin., Bp., vi. 33). The central space 
was not roofed, but probably was sheltered by an awning. 14 It is 
paved with richly coloured Oriental marbles, namely, pavonazetto, 
cipolliuo, gialio, and Africauo. The covered aisles aro paved with 
large slabs of white marble. 1 ® Many tabula: lusorim, or gambling 
boards, are scratched on this marble paving (comp. Cic., Phil., ii. 

23). 16 Low marble caueelli, with moulded plinth, closed tlie other- 
wise; open arches of the basilica; many fragments exist, and one 
piece of tlie subplinth is still in situ. This basilica held four law- 
courts with 180 judiees or jurors. Trajan and other emperors held 
law-courts there (Dion Cass., lxxxviii. 10). An inscription found 

7 In soveral inscriptions occurs tlie title “praefeeti" or “qumstores ierarii- 
Batumi " (see Gudius, Ant. Into., p. 125 ; Suet., Claud., 24 ; Tac., Ann., xiii. 

28, 29). 

8 Another important treasury was the temple of Ops, in whicli were stored 
the 700,009,000 sesterces left by Julius Csesar at his death (Cic., Phil., i). 87, 
and i. 7). It is usually supposed, though without much reason, to have ad- 
joined the temple of Satnm. Livy (xxvii. 10) mentions another treasury, the 
Erarium Sanctlus, in whfch a reserve store of gold was kept. 

8 A portion of these streets with part of tlie templo of Saturn and the Basilica 
Julia is shown on fragments of the marble plan (see Plate YIIL) 

If One side of this gate was built against one of tlie marble piers of the Basilica 
Julfa, a perfect print of which still exists in the concrete of the gate, though 
tlie marble pier itself has disappeared. The other sido of the gate abutted 
against the marble-lined podium of the temple of Saturn. 

11 See Tac., Ann., ii. 41, who says it was “propter tedem Batumi.” 

13 See Suet., Aug., 29 j Gerhard, Bar. Gild ia, ho., 1828; and Visconti, Excam- 
sione della Has. Giulia. 

13 « Forvm . Ivlivm . et . hasilicam . qvae . fvit . inter . aedem . Castoris . cs . 
aedem . Satvmi . coepta . profllgataqve . opera . a . patre . meo . perfeci . et . 
candem. basilicara. eonsvmptam . incendfo . ampliato . eivs . solo . svb . tit Wo . 
nominis . fiUorvm . inclioavi . et . si . viws . non . perfeeissem . perficl . ah . 
liaercdibvs . [meis . ivssi).” The " fllii ” here referred to are Augustus’s grand- 
sons, Cains and Lucius (see Dion Cass., lvi. 27). 

14 one of the late reliefs on Constantine’s arch shows this (ora similar bund- 
ing) with the upper galleries crowded with people (see Plin., Ep., vi. 33, 5). 

The open arches seem to have curtains to keep out the sun. 

is Three medimval lime-kilns were found by Canina within this basilica, 
which accounts for the scantiness of the existing remains. 

16 Afcwhave Inscriptions, t.g., "Vinces. gaudes: perdes.plangis.” 
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near it records its restoration by Septnmus Sererus m IBS after 
a fire ; it was again burnt in 282 and restored by Dwcletwn. TJicse 
fires had destroyed nearly all the fine marble arches of A«gnstns , 
and Diocletian rebuilt it mostly with buck or travertine jnws; » 
few of which remain. 1 A final restoration is r«ordcd in a n inscnp. 
tion discovered in the 16th century, and another in ! 882 ,as bctn 
carried out by Gabinias Yetthu Probmnus, prefect of the city in 
377 (Grater, Inner., clxxi. 7) ; the latter is on a pedestal which now 
stands in the Vicns Jngarins. Suetonius {Cal., 3/J mentions that it 
was one of Caligula’s amusements to throw money to the peoplo 
below from the roof of this basilica, which probably was a link in 
the bridge by which this maniac connected the Palatine with the 
Capitoliura. The lino of the bridge, which starts in the upper part 
of Caligula’s palace, passes over a lofty and massive brick -ft cod 
building, once lined with marble, which stands on the lower slopes 
of the Palatine. Suetonius’s account [Cal, 22) of the bridge makes 
it very probable that this building is the temple of Augustus,. as 
there "is no other possible site for it on the line from the Palatine 
to the Capitolium. The intermediate stages from tho temple to 
the basilica and thence to the Capitolinm were probably merely a 
wooden structure, as no traces of it now remain. The temple of 
Ammstns was begun bv Tiberius and finished by Caligula (Suet., 
Cal, 21). ' . „ 

Vicns The Yicns Tuscus passes from the Sacra Via between the Basilica 
Tuscus. Julia and the temple of Castor to the Yclabnim and Circus 

IsapaU nornni* lioe Vlfl/ln OWTIftCOll (if mOTtV Tvnill fa flintier 



me cmei r*tru5cau ueiues, * oruiuiuus, aiuuu in mis uuctb, a umic 

to the south-west of the Basilica Julia, where part of its pedestal 
was found in 1549 inscribed VORTVMNVS TEMPOMBVS DIOCLE- 
TLAXI . ET . MA33MXAXI . . . {C.J.L.,\\. 804 ;= see also Pseudo - 
Ascon,, Ad Cic. Terr., «. 1, 59). The Vicus Tuscus was also 
called Thurarins, from shops of perfume-sellers (sec Hor., Sal., ii. 
3, 228, and Ep., ii. 269). It is the street along which processions 
passed, mentioned hy Cicero ( Verr., ii. 1, 59) as extending " a signo 
Vertumni in Circnm Maximum." 

Temple The temple of Castor* on the south-east side of the Vicus Tus- 

of Cast or. cus was founded to commemorate the apparition in the Forrnn of 
the Dioscuri announcing the victory of Aulns Postumns at Lake 
Regillas, 496 B.C., and was dedicated in 482 H.C. bv tlie son of A. 
Postumns (Liv., ii. 20, 42 ; Dionys., vi. 13 ; Pint, Coricl, 3 ; Ov., 
Fast., i. 707). In 119 ac. it was restored bv the consul L. 
Metellus Dalmaticus (Ascon., In Cic. Pro Scaur.', 46) and finally 
rebuilt in the reign of Augustus by Tiberius and Drusus, C A.n. 
(Suet , Tib., 20; Ov., Fast., L 705; Dion Cass., Jr. S, 27), to 
which period belong the three existing Corinthian columns and 
piece of entablature, all very delicate and graceful in detail, and 
of the finest workmanship, in Pentelic marble ; the design is of 
pure Greek style One point shows Roman timidity in the use 
ora lintel; the frieze is jointed so as to form a flat arch, quite 
needlessh-, with the object of relieving the weight on the arclii- 
. C?' a > with only eleven columns on the sides, 

IS"™ “ PIata yni. and fig 14. It had a lofty podium, lined 
? nd deco ' at ' d "J 111 a heavy cornice and pilasters, one 
mo™nnc h C &"\ P ie P° d i n ® an interesting example of the 
enormons solidity of Roman buildings of the best period. Solid 

8 fee * th . lcfc > “W built under the whole of the cclla and 
tte front row of columns, while the columns of the sides rest on 

Sp ar ^ lnft ?™j e « til, g at right angles from thoUndcr 

WthL : the Part immediately under the columns is of travertine 
and the spare are united and strengthened laterally brmnssh-o 
^L^ le ' S ’/ S ^ 0 L trarertin<: - ™th the exception of amnU 
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and plate were r ? oms » in which money 

“! Ja s»*a& css 

«fTiberiu3,asitlies eonsidemWfrJ r i ier tkan the rebuilding 

It has all the chTraeS^ be 0W the - level of the hater floor! 
fitted with great acoSS like En3a11 tesse ™ 





Senate, and its lofty podium formed a tribunal for orations. 4 
Close by it was another tribunal, probably merely n wooden sug- 

S cstus — called the Tribunal Auremitn (See Cic., In Pis., 5, and 
'ro Sact., 15). 
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late times its line was changed, nml it is now covered at this 
point by nnle paving ot travertine and marble, pmlnMv not earlier 
than the Ah eeutiiry. The ancient line is indicated bv the lleria, 
shown on fig. jg, * h 
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Severas, to whose age belong the fragments of columns, cornice, 
and other architectural features now lying around the ruined 
podium. These, with the help of representations of the temple on 
coins of Domitian, 1 and an ancient relief in the Tiffin (see Lanciaui, 
L'Atrio di Vesta, 1884, pis. xi.x.-xxi.), are sufficient to inak8 an 
accurate restoration (see Plate YIII. and fig. 15). It consisted of a 
circular cclla, surrounded by eighteen columns, with screens be- 
tween them ; the circular podium, about 10 feet high, still exists, 



mainly of concrete with some foundations of tufa blocks, which may 
belong to the original structure. In the time of Pliny ( H . A 7 ., 
xxxiv. 7) the tholus or dome over the cella — symbolizing the canopy 
of heaven (Ov., Fast., vi. 276) — was covered with Syracusan bronze. 
Horace’s mention (Od., i. 2, 13) of the destruction of the temple 
by a Tiber flood caused the mistaken notion that the similar round 
temple still existing near the exit of tlie Cloaca Maxima was the 
iEdcs Vesta ; but the flood of 1877 showed that the waters of the 
river could still reach this point in the Forum. Its position near 
the temple of Castor is mentioned by Martial (i. 71-73). 2 

The Regia (see fig. 16), or residence or the pontifox maximus, was 
on the Sacra Via, close by the temple of Vesta. It also was tradi- 
tionally founded by Nuina, and used as his dwelling-house ; it was 



Pio. 16.— Plan showing the remains of the temple of Vesta, the Regia, and the 
house of the vestals, as rebuilt by Hadrian ; excavated 1SSS-S4. 


destroyed in 390 b.c. by the Gauls, and was again burnt in 210 b. c. 
(Liv., xxvi. 27), when the temple of Vesta narrowly escaped. Julius 
Ciesar, as pontifox maximus, resided here ; and when Augustus 
succeeded to this office in 12 b.c. he gave the Regia to the vestals, 
having built himself a large house on the Palatine. When the 
Atrium Vesta or house of the vestals was rebuilt on an enlarged 
scale the Regia was pulled down and its site partly occupied by 

1 The temple of Vesta is also shown on medals of Faustina senior, Lucille, 
Crispina, and Julia Domna (sec Froelmer, McdaiUons de f empire Remain, Pan's, 
1S78, pp, “6, 06, 148, 156). It very closely resembles the so-called tomb of St 
Luke at Ephesus, a Homan work of about the same date. 

2 SeeLipsiust "De Vesta," inGravius, Thts. Ant. Rom., v. ; Canccllieri, Lcselte 
Cosefatali di Roma, 1812 ; Preuner, ffMtin-Twfn, Tubingen, 1864; Jordan, Testa 
tmd die Loren, Berlin, 1865 ; Maes. Vesta e Vestali, 1SS3. 


the new atrium. Ovid {Trist., iii. 1, 28) describes this end of the 
Forum thus— 

“Hscc est a sacris quso via nomen habet, 

Hie locus est Vest®, qui Pallnda serrat et ignero, 

Hie fuitantiqui Regia parva Nnraic." 

The excavations of the -last few years have laid baro remains of 
this very interesting building, and show that it was a large house 
extending dose up to the temple of Vesta, — oniroixos, as Dion 
Cassius (Ivi. 27) says. 5 It was set at a quite different angle from the 
Atrium and other later buildings which were built over its founda- 
tions ; this angle shows the original line of the Sacra Via, which in 
later times was diverted into a different direction. The existing 
remains are of several dates, — first, walls of soft tufa, part possibly 
of the earliest building; second, walls of hard tufa, of rather 
later date ; and lastly, concrete walls faced with brick, decorated 
with painted stucco, and columns of travertine, also stuccoed and 
painted, 4 with a large quantity of fine mosaic of that early sort 
which lias veiy small tessera; put together with great accuracy. 

This last, part probably belongs to the rebuilding by Doinitius 
Calvinus in 35 B.c. (Dion Cass., xliii. 42). These valuable remains 
were preserved in spite of the erection of later buildings over them 
because the levels of the later floors were higher than those of tlie 
Regia, and thus covered and protected the mosaics and lower parts 
of tlie walls and columns (see fig. 16). Besides being a dwelling- 
house, the Regia contained a sacrarium, in which were preserved 
the sacred spears of Mars (Aul. Gel!., iv. 6), and also the shrine of 
tlie Dea Ops Consiva, only entered by the vestals and the sacerdos 
publicus (Varro, L.L., vi. 21). 

The Atrium Vesta or house of the vestals, like the temple, was A I . 
many times burnt and rebuilt ; tlie existing building, which was V 
excavated in 1883-84, is of the time of Hadrian, as is shown by the 
brick stamps. It consists of a large atrium or quadrangle with 
columns of cipollino. At one end is tlie tablinum, with threo 
small rooms on each side of it, — probably for the six vestals. A 
bathroom, bakehouse, servants’ offices, and some rooms lined with 
rich marbles extend along the south-west side. This extensive 
building is set against tlie side of the Palatine, which is cut away 
to admit the lower story. Thus tlie level of tlio first upper floor 
is nearly the same os that of the Nova Via, on which it faces, about 
23 feet above the ground floor. Tlie upper floor is ill part well 
preserved ; it contains n large suite of bath and other rooms, which 
were probably the sleeping apartments of the vestals. All the 
better rooms and tlie baths are lined with polished marbles, many 
of great beauty and rarity ; tlie floors are mostly mosaic of tesselatecl 
work. The paring of the tablinum was a beautiful specimen of 
inlay in porphyry and marble. In mnny places alterations and 
clumsy patchings of the 4tli and 5th centuries are apparent. A 
number of statues of the chief vestal, or viigo vestalis maxima, 
with inscribed pedestals, were found in the atrium, mostly of the 
3d centmy, though a few are earlier ; these are of especial interest 
as illustrating tlie sacerdotal dress pf the vestals.® Nothing but 
the Nova Via separates tlie Atrium Vesta; from tlie palace of 
Caligula (see Plin., Ej>., rii. 19 ; Aul. Gell., i. 12), which extends 
over the site of the Lucus Vesta , — “ qui a Palatii radice in Novnin 
Viam devexus est” (Cic., l)iv., i. 45). A curious octagonal 
structure in the middle of the atrium (see fig. 16) looks very much 
like a border for flower-beds; and it is possible that this miuiature 
garden was made by the vestals when Caligula built over tboir ex- 
tensive grove on the slopes of the Palatine. By the main entrance 
from the Forum stood a small mdicula, — a large pedestal at the 
angles of which were columns supporting an entablature. 8 It may 
have contained a statue of Vesta, there being none within the 
temple. It is of the time of Hadrian. The last of the vestals is 
mentioned by Zosimus (v. 38) as being alive in 394 ; but the Atrium 
continued to be partly inhabited for many centuries later. 7 . In 
September 1884 a road' was discovered leading up past the tabliniun 
end. of the Atrium from the Sacra Via to the Nova Via (sec fig. 

16). In about the 4tli century this road appears to have been 
blocked up at tlie Nova Via end by a building which adjoined 
the Atrium Vesta. 

At the east corner of the Forum stood the areli of Q. Fabins Arch of 
Maximus, consul in 121 b.c., called AHobrogicus from liis victoiy Fabius. 


3 See a monograph by tlie present writer in Architdlogia (read November 
1SS4). 

4 The columns were crimson, tlie travertine rain-water gutter bright blue, 
and the Inner walls had simple designs in panels of leaf ornament and wreaths. 

s One of these, a noble flgtire of the time of Hadrian, is specially remarkable 
ns being the only statue known on which the svfflndnm is represented, a sort 
of hood, only worn by the vestal at the moment of offering sacrifice (see 
Fcstus, ed. Mtlller, p. 840; and Varro, L.L., vi. 21). Many points of great 
interest occur in the inscriptions on the pedestals. 

s The front and one side are now lying near ; the former is inscribed SENA- 
TE'S . POPVLVSQVE . ROMANVS . PECVNIA . FVBLICA . FACIBN- 
DAM.CVRAVIT. , , . „ 

7 In the excavations of December 1SS3 a pot was found in the north comer 
containing S3© silver pennies of English kings of the 0th and 10th centuries,— 
Alfred the Great, Eadward I., Athelstan, Eadmnnd L, aud others. A list of 
these is given by De Rossi in Lancianl’s work, L’Atrio di Vesta (Rome, 18S4). 
None aw later than 046, and a bronze fibula inlaid with silver with the name 
of Pope Marinus II. (942-940) makes it seem probable that this hoard was con- 
cealed during his pontificate. 
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^The temple of Faustina the rife tfrnbtt the east nn S leoftlm 
F^Sj the later lino of the Sacra Via. It is prostyle hcxa- 
Stvfe. and has monolithic columns of einollino and a nch entahla- 
tare cf Greek marble, with graceful reliefs of gnflius and candelabra 
on the frieze.'- The trails are of nusrivc 
matble. 0 ti the front « inscribed DIVO . fST <QKCR> . Er . A±» . 

FATSUXAE . EE.S.C. This temple, bnilt by Antoninus Pins in 
memory ofhis wife, who died in Ul, was after his dwtli dedicated 
also to liim, and the first. lint was then added (Capttolmus, Ant. 
Pina, 6b At an early period it was consecrated as the cliurcn ot a. 
torenzo in Miranda, and a great part of its cella has been /e . 
The front js now excavated to the original level. Tins temple is 
shown on the reverse of sereral coins of Antoninus Pins) sonic 
have the legend DEDICaHO.AEDIS. , ,. 

The space between the north-west end of the Forum and the 
Tabnlariam is occupied by a range of important buildings (sec 1 late 
Till,). The chief of these is the temple of Concord (sec Festn?, 
tliiller, p. 317) shown on a fragment of the marble plan, founded 
by Camillas m 367 RC. (Plut, Com., 12), and rebuilt by the 
brothers Tiberius and Drusns out of the spoils gained in Germany ; 
it was tededicated in 10 A.H. (Suet., Tib., 20 ; Dion Cass., lv. 25). 
It is shown with unusual minuteness on the reverse of a first brass 
of Tiberius. It Is probable that an earlier restoration was carried 
out by L. Opiwius in 121 B.C. (ITnt., C. Givedi., 17 ; Appian, 
Sell. Civ., i 26). The existing -remains 3 arc of the rebuilding by 
Tiberius and Drusus, and show that it was unusual in plan, haying 
a large cella much wider than its depth, and a Yery large project! ng 
portico. Its construction is an interesting example of the Roman 
use of many different materials. The lower port of the walls was 
of roassire tufa blocks, the upper part of the cella of travertine ; 
and the inner low wall, which supported ranges of internal columns, 
was of mixed concrete, tufa, and travertine. Hie whole wjis lined 
with marble, white outside, and rich Oriental marbles inside (see 
fig. 5), which were also used for the pavement. The door-sill is 
made of enormous blocks of porta santa marble, in which a bronze 
cadneeus (emblem of Concord) was inlaid. Between the internal 
eolnuras of the cella stood rows of statues ; and the temple also 
contained a large collection of pictures, engraved gems, gold ami 
s8rer plate, and other works of art, mostly the work of ancient 
Greek artists (see Flin., ILK., xxxiv. 19, xxxr. 38, 10, xxxvi. 67, 
xxxvii. 2). On the apex of the pediment was a group of three 
figures embracing; the tympanum was filled with sculpture ; amt 
statues were set in the open porch. Though now only the podium 
and the lower part of the cella wall exist, with foundations of tho 
great Bight of stew, many rich fragments both of the Corinthian 
entablature and of the internal caps and bases are preserved in tho 
Capitol; and some of the marble lining is still tit situ. The 
Eiasvedeln MS. 1 gives part of tbe inscription of the front— S , F . Q . 
K . AEDE3T. COXCOKniAE . VEmTATB . CQI&APSAW . IX . MEM- 
OREM . J'ACIEJI , OPERE . ET, CTLTV. SRtEXDIMOBE . JIBSOTT- 
EBTCI.s Another temple of Concord, built in 219 E.C., stood on 
the Capitolina An (Lire, xxil 33, xsvi. 23) ; and a bronze icdicula 
of Concord m the Area V nlcani, rriitch must have been close by the 
great temple This was dedicated by Cn, Flavius, 305 Ac. (see 
Liv., ix. 46) ; (uxweding to Pliny (H.K., xxxiii. 6) it stood "in 
Grtecostasi, one tunc supra Comitiuia erat.” Both these were 
probably only small shrines. 

The temple of Vespasia n stands close by that of Concord, abutting 
on the Tabulanua in a similar way, and blocking up a doorwav 
at the foot of * long flight of steps (see fig. 1). It consists of a 
nearh square cella With prostyle hesastyle portico of the Corinth- 
T f. tb « «*™®s P still standing, with their rich 
entablature, the frieze of vrlach ja sculptured with sacred iustm- 
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ItcTSTO S™ . Q . K . IOTP . CAESS . SEVEP. VS . ET . AKTONJJ«VS 
sn . FELfC . AVGG . BfBSTITVESJVJiT ; part of the last Word 

^Inttie narrow space between the temples of Concord and Tcs- 
pasiau (only about 7 feet in width) a small brick mid concrete 
Stla stands apinst tbe Tabularimn. Tins has bean wrongly 
called a shrine of Faustina, on tlie authority of a small inscribed 
pedestal found near it ; r hat there is clear constructional Pron 
tUat (t is contemporary with Iho temple of ^ tsfiviav, fiiiti is wen* 
fore or the time of Domitian.* It may possibly have been a shrine 
dedicated to Titus whose name does wot occur In the inscription 
of tho adjoining temple, though the catalogue in the : Cbnwttin, 

Reg. ix., mentions a dedication to both father and son. . 

The next building is the Portions MI. Dtomm Comeutiutn, a rortlcus 
Imp marble platform facing the Clints Cajdtolimis, with aiowofMl. 

rooms or shrines partlr cut into tho tufa rock of thu hiU IX^rum, 
behind. This conjunction of twelve doit ic.s was of Kirovan origin ; 
thev were six of each ?w find were called Sen at us Doomm (> arro, 

1.1, via. 70, and J)( S> iJfX, 1 1). 1 " Tlie cojnmm wc of apol- 
lino with Corinthian raps j on the fricrc is an inscription record- 
ing a restoration by Vettius PnetcxtatHS l»rrcfect of the city in 367 
.l.o. Under the marble platfonn is a row of seven small rooms, 
the brick facing of which is of the Flavian ]cnwl, ireM as oflicM 
(sehola) for scrilies and pnveoucs or the ndilcs. It is usually (wiled 
the Sehola Xontlii from an inscription, now lost, recording its re. 
storation by A. Fabius Xantlius and others, and the erection of 
seven silver statues of gods (Grutcr, Inser., 170, 3J. 1 ’ 

Tlie arc it of Severn* stands hr the rostra, across the road on the Arch ot 
north-east ride ot the Forum ; the remains of the ancient travertine Scvcnis. 


oily art up in lioimur of Scvcnis and liis two sons Caracalla (here 
called JI. Aurelius Antoninus) and Geta. Caracalln, after tnuriler- 
ing Beta, erased his name from all monuments to his honour ill 
Pctnc. Representations of the arch on coins of Sevens show that 
its attic was surmounted hr a chariot ot bronze drawn by six 
horses, in which stood Sercrns crowned by Victory ; at tlie sides 
were statnes of Caracalla and Gda. with nu equestrian .vlaine at 
each angle. Tlie arch, except the Isise, which is of marble-lined 
travertine, is built or massive Mock* of Pentelir tnaiblc, and has 
large crowded reliefs of victories in the Ensl, showing much deca- 
dence from the best period of Roman art. 

The central space of tho Forum is paved with slab- of travertine. Central 


paving show where statues nnd oilier ornaments once stood. Tlie 
recorded nnniher of these is very great, and they must once have 
thickly crowded a great part of the central area. Two short marble 
walls or idutei covered with relief, discovered in jiyo stand on the 
north side. Their use and original position an? nor known, ns the 
rough travertine plinth on which they have been set is evidently 
of late date. Each of these marble screens has (on the inside) 
reliefs of a fat hull, Iwar, and raw, decked cut with sacrificial 
wreaths and vittie— the suovctauriiia. On the outside r.ro scenes 
in the life d Trajan : one lias the emperor seated on a suggestus 
instituting a charity for destitute children in 99 a weuc 
shown also in one of his first brasses— with the legend JilMfEXTA) 
Tr >'^? ; ot , t . 1,c ot h r end the cmjicror stands on the rostra, on 
winch the two tiers of beaks arc shown ; ho is addressing a crowd 
of citizens. The hadvgjonnds of this nnd the other relief are of 
great topographical interest. In the first is shown the long lino 
of arches of the Basilica Julia, with (on the left) what is probably 
tbe temple of Castor and the arch of Augustus. On the rigbt 
are the statue of Marsyas and the sacred fig-tree (ficus mmiimffs), 11 
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which stooil on the Comitium. On the other slab the emperor is 
seated on the rostra (this part is broken), while in front a crowd 
of citizens are bringing tablets and piling them in a heap to he 
burnt. This records the remission by Trajan of some arrears of 
debt due to the imperial treasury (Spartian, 7). The background 
here represents again the Basilica Julia, with . (on the light) the 
Ionic temple of Saturn and the Corinthian temple of Yespasian. 
Between them is an arch, which may be that of Tiberius. On the 
left the fig-tree and the statue of Marsyas are repeated. Other 
explanations of these reliefs have been given, hut the above appears 
tlie most probable. 1 * Towards the other end of the Forum are re- 
mains of a large concrete pedestal. This is usually called the 
base of the equestrian statue of Domitiau (Statius, Silv., L 22), 
which stood in front of the JEdes Julii ; but its brick facing sliows 
that it is much later than Domitian’s time, andi moreover, Domi- 
tian’s statue was destroyed immediately after his death. 

The seven cubical brick and concrete structures, once faced with 
marble, which line the Sacra Via, are not earlier than the time of 
Constantine.® They are probably the pedestals of honorary columns, 
such as those shown in the relief on Constantine's arch, mentioned 
above. The column erected in honour of the tyrant Phocns by 
Sinaragdus in the eleventh year of liis exarchate (608) is still 
standing. It is a line marble Corinthian column, stolen from 
some earlier building ; it stands on rude steps of marble and tufa. 
The name of Phocas is erased from the inscription ; but the date 
shows that this monument was to his honour. Remains of other 
small marble structures are shown in Plate VIII., hut what they are 
is not known. In tlie 4tli century a long brick and concrete build- 
ing faced with marble was built along the whole south-east end of 
the Fornm, probably a tow of shops. They were destroyed by 
Comm. Rosa’s order a few years ago. Countless fragments of other 
buildings, reliefs, and statues are strewn all over the Forum. Many 
of these are of great interest ; pieccs'of large granite columus 
which 'probably stood on tlie seven pedestals mentioned above are 
lying in various places ; some of these appear to have been deco- 
rated with bronze reliofs, tho iron fastenings of which, ran with 
lead, still exist. 3 

Palatine Hill or PaJatium. 

■ ' In addition to the walls of Koma Quadrats (see above), a few 

remains only now exist earlier in date than tho later years of the 
republic ; these are mostly grouped near tlie Scahe Caci (see No. 
II in fig. 17) and consist of small cellie and other structures of un- 
known use. 4 * They are partly built of the soft tufa used in tho 
null of Romulus and partly of the hard tufa which resembles 
poperiuo. Various names, such as the “hut of Faustulus" and 
the “ Auguratorium,” have h6en given to these very ancient remains, 
hut with little reason. One tiling is certain, that the buildings 
were respected and preserved even under the empire and were 
probably regarded as sacred relics of the earliest times. Remains 
of more than one temple, probably of the early republican period, 
exist near this west angle of the Palatiue ; these had peristyles 
with Tuscan columns of tufa stuccoed and painted. The larger of 
these (see 14 in ng. 17) has been called coujeeturally the temple of 
Temple Jupiter Victor (Liv., x. 29 ; Ov., Fast, iv. 621). It stands on a 
of Jupi- levelled platform of tufa rock, tho lower part of which is excavated 
-ter Vic- into quarry chambers, used in later times as water reservoirs. Two 
tor. ancient well-shafts lined with tufa communicate with those sub- 
terranean hollows. Anothor extensive building of hard tufa of 
the republican period exists in the valley afterwards covered by 
• the Flavian palace ; part of this can he seen under the so-called 

Accademia (21 in fig. 17). Not far from the top of the Scalre Caci 
are the massive remains of some largo cella, nothing of which now 
exists except tlie concrete core made of alternate layers of tufa and 
Statue of peperino. It was probably onco lined with marble. By it a noble 
Cybele. colossal seated figure of a goddess was found, in Greek marble, well 
modelled, a work of the 1st century a.d. The head and arms are 
missiug, but the figure is probably rightly called a statue of 
Cybele ; and from it her name has been conjecturally given to this 
• temple. Augustus in the Monmncntum. Ancyramm records AEDEM . 
twatr.tr .MAGNiE . nr . PALATIO . FECI ; but it is more probable 
that his temple to Cybele formed part of the magnificent group of 
buildings in tlie area of Apollo (sco below). Some interesting early 


l See Brizio, Ann. hat., 1872, p. 309; Hcnzcn, Bull, hist., 1872, p. 81 ; and 
Jordan, Marsyus auf dem Forum, Berlin, 18S3. 

- jt is probable that these occupy the lino of the Tabcrnie Vetcres. 

a Authorities on the Forum.— Nichols, Roman Forum, London, 1ST” (very usc- 
ful from its collection of passages in ancient authors) ; Jordan, Capitol, Forum, 
to, Berlin, 1881, and Topograph!* Roms, vol. I., 1878 ; Ifibby, II Foro Romano, 
1819; Angclini and Fea, il Foro Romano, 1837; Tocco.RipristimuionedelForo, 
1S5S ; Ravioli and Monti roli, Foro Romano, 1859 ".Michelet, Pas Forum Rmnnum, 
BerJin, 1877; Matncchi, II Foro Romano, 1881 ; Dutcrt, Be Forum Remain, Paris, 
1870 (very handsomely illustrated, hut more fanciful than trustworthy) ; 
Canton, Jl Foro Bomano, 1815 (open to the same criticism as the work or 
Dutcrt, and wholly stultified by later discoveries). For inscriptions fonnd in 
tlie Fornm, see Jordan, “ Sylloge luscrip. Fori Bom.,’’ in the F.nhm. Epigraph., 
id. p. 218 sij. Some of tho more recent excavations are described by Lanciani, 
“ Scavi del Foro," in Eotiziis degli Scant for 1SS2. 

4 Many masons’ marks exist on tho tufa blocks of tlie most primitive build- 

ings near the Sealas Caci (see fig. 10). 


architectural fragments are lying near this temple ; they consist of 
drums and capitals of Corinthian columns, and part of the cornice 
of the pediment, cut in peperino, and thickly coated with hard 
white stucco to imitate marble. Between this and the temple (so 
called) of Jupiter Victor are extensive remains of a large sort of 

S orticus, with tufa walls and travertine piers, also republican in 
ate. The use and name of this building are unknown. The 
temple of Jupiter Stator, traditional^ vowed by Romulus during T 
his repulse by the Sabines (Liv., i. 12), stood near the Porta of J 
Mugionis, and therefore near the road leading up to the Palatine ter : 
Sacra Via. 6 _ This lias been identified with the ruined concrete tor. 
podium (40 in fig. 17)_, the position of which suits tlie above indi- 
cations ; hut the admixture of travertine, brick, and even marble 
with tho tufa of the concrete shows that no trace here remains of 
any early building. On the tufa blocks of a shaft leading down 
to a large drain by the side of these remains are incised m large 
letters — 


DIOCLeAT 


—possibly the names of Greek stone-masons (Diodes, Pliiloerates) ; 
tlie form of tho letters shows that this inscription is as early as the 
2d or even 3d century b.o. 

Remains of oxtensive lines of buildings in early opns reticnlntum 
east on the upper slopes of tlie Palatine, all along the Vdabruin 
side, and on the soutli-west side as far as the so-called Donuts 
Gelotiaua. Tlioso buildings are constructed on tlie ruins of the 
wall of Romulus, a great part of which lias been cut away to make 
room for them ; their base is at tlie foot of the ancient wall, on tlie 
shelf cut midway in the side of tlie hill ; tlicir top reached originally 
above the upper level of tlie summit They are of various dates 
and cannot be identified with any known buildings. Part is ap- Dorn- 
parently of the time of the emperor Tiberius, and no doubt belongs Ti- 
to the Domus Tiberiana mentioned by Suetonius {Tib., 5 ; comp. ana. 
Tac., Hist., i. 27, and iii. 71); this palace covered a great part 
of the west comer of the hill. Of about the same date is a very H- ■ 
interesting and well-preserved private house built wholly of opus Li,’ 
roticulatuin ; it is usually called the house of Livia. It has a 
small atrium, ont of which open the triclinium and the tahlinum 
with a room (ala) on each side, ail handsomely decorated with good 
paintings of mythological and domestic scenes, probably the work 
of Greek artists, as inscriptions in Greek occnr, — c.g., EPMHC, 
under the figure of Hennepin a picture representing his deliver- 
ance of Io from Argus. 6 The hack part of this house was three 
stories high, and is divided into a great number of very small 
rooms, mostly bedrooms. The house is built in a sort of hole 
against the side of an elevation, so that tlie upper floor behind is 
level with an ancient paved road. The dampness caused by this 
is counteracted and kept off tlie paintings by a lining of flange-tiles 
over tho external walls, under tlie stucco, thus forming an nir- 
cavity all over the surface. From the back of the house, at the 
upper level, a long subterranean passage leads towards tho Flavian 
palace, and then, turning at nglit angles and passing by tlie 
foundations of the so-called temple of Jupiter Victor, issues in tlie 
ancient tufa building mentioned above (20 in fig. 17). Another 
crypto-portictts starts near this house and communicates with the 
long semi-subterranean pnssnge by which the palaces of Caligula 
and Domitiau are connected (19 in'fig. 17). It is ornamented with 
very beautiful stucco reliefs of cupids, b easts, and foliage, once 
painted nnd gilt. This private house is probably that of Germani- 
cus, into which the soldiers who killed Caligula in the long ciypto- 
portiens escaped, as described by Josephus {Ant. Jud., xix. 1 ; see 
also Suet., Cal., 58). Some inscribed lead pipes were found in 
this house ; some pieces bear the inscription XVUAE . AVG., prob- 
ably tho daughter of Titus. 

The palace of Augustus nnd tlie Area Apollinis 7 occupied a great Palace 
portion of the central part of tlie Palatine (see 47 and 48 in fig. Auj; 
17) ; the splendour of its architecture and tlie countless works of and A 
art in gold, silver, ivory, bronze, and marble, mostly the produc- Apo 11 ! 
tion of tho best Greek artists, which adorned this mngnificent 
group of buildings must have made it the chief glory of this 
splendid city. It was approached from a road leading out of the 
Sumraa Sacra Via along the lino of the present Via di S. Bonaycn- 
tura ; the entrance, probably the Arens of Pliny {H.N., xxxvi. 4, 

10), led through lofty propyhea into a very extensive jperistylo 
or portions, with (at least) fifty -two fluted columns of Numidian 
giallo ; the rest was of white Luna and Athenian marble. In the 
centre of this enclosure stood tho great octostylo peripteral temple 
of Apollo Palatinus, so called to distinguish it from another temple 
of Apollo outside the Porta Carmentalis, remains of which exist 


3 Dionys., Ii. SO ; see also Flat., Cic., 16 ; Ov., Fast., vi. 703, and TrisL, iii. 
127. year this temple, and also near the Porta Mugonfa, was the house of 
Tarqufnius Priscus (lav., i. 41 ; Sol.. Polyhist., i. 24). Owing to the strength 
of its position this temple was more than once selected during troubled times 
as a safe fm* +)u» F*»nate ; it was here, as being a “locus muni- 

tissimus, ■ i ?irs! Catiline Oration (see Cic., In Cat., i, 2). 

c gee r . ■ xxiih; Renier, Les Peintures dv Pal tit in, 

Paris, 1870. 

7 Sec ImnciauPs paper in Fuff. Comm. AicA. Soma , iv.» 1SS3. 
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tinder tlic Alborgo «li Catena near the Piazza Montanara. This 
temple was begun by Augustus in 36 B.C., after his Sicilian 
victoiyover Sextus l’ompeius, and finished in 28 B.C.* A glowing 
account of the splendours of these buildings is Riven by Propertius 
{£7. ii. Si Inside the cella were statues of Apollo between Latona 
mi<l Diana bv Scojvts, Praxiteles, and Timothens respectively 


I (Plin., H.N., xxxvi. 4) ; round the walls were statues of the nine 
Muses (Juv., vii. 37). The pediment had sculpture by Bupalus 
and Ai'cliennus of Chios (Plin., S.2\ T ., xxxvi. 4), and on the apex 
was Apollo in a quadriga of gilt bronze. The double door was 
covered with ivory reliefs of the death of the Niobids and the 
defeat of the Ganls at Delphi. The Ancyra inscription records that 
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of which stood a bronze colossus of Augustus, 1 * * 50 foot high (Plih., 
■KA t . i xxxiv. 18). Hound the porticus, between tho Numidian 
marble columns, wore statues of tho fifty Danaids, and opposite 
them their' fifty bridegrooms on horseback (see schol. on Pom., ii. 
56), many fragments of which have been found. In tho centre 
before the steps of tho temple stood an niter surrounded by four 
oxen, the work of Myron (Proper., EL, ii. 3, 7). Within the same 
area was a small temple of Vesta (C.I.L., i. p. 392), dedicated on 
2Stli April 12 n.c., when Augustus was elected pontifex maximus;- 
tho sacred block or altar symbolically called Roma Qimdrata, sur- 
rounded by a circular trench called the Mundus, was also in some 
part of this great group of buildings. On tlio sido towards the 
Circus Maximus was the palace of Augustus, which was excavated 
in 1775, ami drawings of which were published by Guattani. 0 A 
great part shown by him has since then been destroyed, and nil is 
now concealed; the plan (IS in fig. 17) is taken from Guattani. 
Tho whole group is described by Ovid {Trial., iii. 1). Augustus 
Temple also rebuilt the temple of Victory, 4 which gave its name to the 
of Clivus Victoria; ; this temple stood on the silo of a prehistoric 

Victory, altar (Dionys., i. 32), and was more than once .rebuilt, — c.g., by 
L. l’ostumius, .294 n.c. (Liv., x. 33). In 193 n.c. nil anlicula to 
Victory was built near it by l’oreius Cato (Liv., xxxv. 9). Remains 
of tho temple and a dedicatory inscription were found in 1725-2S 5 * 
not far from the church of S. Maria Liberatrico ; the temple was 
of Parian marble, with Corinthian columns of Numidian ginllo 
antico. The’ Area A]tolliiiis and its group of buildings suiTcrcd in 
tho fire of Nero, and wero restored by Domitian. The whole wits 
finally destroyed in the great fire of 363 (Amininu, xxiii. 3), but the 
Sibylline books wero saved. 

r.alnco of The palace of Caligula occupies the northern angle of tho Palatine, 
Caligula, and extends over the Clivus Victoria; a long way towards tho Clivus 
Palatinus (see fig. 17). This part of the Palatine was once occupied 
- by the Luctis Vesta’, with tho Saccllum Volunhe and many fine 
private houses. Among these were the dwellings of Q. Lutatius 
Cat ulus, Q. Ilortensius, Catiline, Seanrus, Crassus (Plin., //.A’., 
xxxvi. 3, 24), whoso house was afterwards bought, by Cicero,' 1 ' 
ami the house of Clodius, the view of which Cicero threatened to 
Mock out. 7 Many other wealthy Homans had houses on this part 
of the Palatine, so that tho eost’of the silo for Caligula's enormous 
palace must have been very groat. The part now existing is little 
more than tho gigantic substructures built to raise the principal 
rooms to the level of the top of the bill. The lowest parts of these 
face the Nova Via, opposite the Atrium Vesta 1 , and many stories 
of .small vaulted rooms built in mixed brick ami opus rctieulalum 
rise one above the other to the higher levels. 8 The palace extends 
over the Clivus Victoria-, supported on lofty arches so as to leave 
the road unblocked; many travertine or marble stairs lead to tho 
upper rooms, _ some starting from the Nova Via, others from tho 
Clivus Victoria*. Its enormous extent is referred to by Pliny (//..V., 
xxxvi. 21). A large proportion of these substructures consist- of 
dark rooms, some with no means of lighting, others with scanty 
borrowed light. Many small rooms and stairs scarcely 2 feet wido 
can only have been used by slaves. The ground Hours on the 
Nova Via amt tho Clivus Victoria! appear to have been shops, judg- 
ing from their wide openings, with travertine sills, grooved for t lie 
wooden fronts with narrow doors, which Homan shops seem always 
to have had, — very like those now used in the Hast. The upper and 
principal rooms were once richly decorated with marble linings, 
columns, ami mosaics ; lmt little of these now remains. Hy the side 
of the Clivus Viet or ire still exists the start of tho bridge by which 
Caligula joined the Capitoliurn to tho Fnlntimu (Huct., Cal., 22 ) ; 
it is partly snpjKirtcd on corbelled arches, richly decorated with 
delicate stucco reliefs ; the floor is of mosaic, and a piece of the 
open marble screen or balustrade is still in situ. The intermediate 
parts of Caligula's bridge wero removed nftcr his death, ami (lie exit 
from tho palace is blocked by a brick-faced wall, very little later 
in dote than the palace itself. Near the bridge are somo rooms 
very handsomely ornamented with a combination of coloured stucco 
reliefs and painting on tho flat. Tho upper part of tho palace, 
that nbovc tho Clivus Victoria;, is faced wholly with brickwork, 
uo opus reticulntum being used, ns in tho lower portions by the 


1 Tlio bronze bend, non - In the court of the Palazzo <lnl Conservator!, limy 
possibly lmvn Ik; longed to tills colossus ; It Is much loo small for that of Nero, 
to which It lias generally bocu attributed ; It seems, however, of Inferior work- 
1 inansliip to that of the Augustan age. 

s Ovid (Fast., Jv. 940} mentions this group ns being divided among throe 
gods, namely, I’liasbns, Vesta, and Augustus (comp. .1/rfniit., xv. 804). Tlio plan 
of a circular temple drawn by Ligorlo (Cod. Ursin. Pat, - 3439, fob 25) probably 
represents tills temple of Vesta ns discovered In tho JCtb century ; It Js repro- 
duced In Bull. Comm. Arclt. llama, 1S83, pi. xvfl. 

a .Von. Ant. (ml. ill Homo, 1785, p. Oil. 

■ 4 Tills temple Is shown on a rare bronzo medallion of Gordinnus III. ; It Is 
domed, and on the pediment Is Inscribed N13IKU OIIAO'l’OPOS. See 
G meber, Homan Medallions, pi xlll., London, 1874. 

5 gee Bfnncliinl, J’al. d'l Cuarl, 1738, p. 230. 

8 Cie., Pro Porno, 43 ; Vnl. 3!ax., vl. 3, 1 ; and see Becker, Itaiulb., 1. p. 423. 

7 etc.. D< Hams., 15, 83. , ,, , 

8 At tills point the Pnlntlno Is cutaway Info four plages like gigantic ateps : 

the lowest Is tho floor of the Atrium Vesta 1 , tlio second the Nora Via, the third 

the Clivus Victoria!, nnd the top at the bill forms tlic fourth. 


Nova Via. This possibly marks a difference of date, and tho 
occurrence of brick stamps of tho latter part of the 1st century 
A.D. in various parts of the palace shows that a largo portion of it 
is later than the time of Caligula. 

The next great addition to tho buildings of tho Palatine was the Fla 
magnificent suito of state apartments built by Domitian, over aF. 
deep natural valley running across tho hill (see fig. 17). Tho 
valley was filled up and tho level of the now palace raised to a 
considerable height above tho natural soil. Remains of a house, 
decorated with painting and rich marbles, exist under Doniitian’s 
peristyle, partly destroyed by tho foundations of cast concrete 
which cut right through it. The floor of this house shows tho 
original level, far below that of the Flavian palace. The south 
angle of this great building adjoins the palace of Augustus, and it 
is connected with the palace of Caligula by a branch subterranean 
jiassngo leading into the earlier crypto-portieus. Tlieso two build- 
ings continued to bo used as the private apartments of the emperor, 
the Flavinn block consisting only of state rooms ; the words AEDES 
PVBLICA wero inscribed upon it by Nerva to show its public charac- 
ter. It consists of n large open peristyle, with columns of Oriental 
marble, at ono end of which is the grand triclinium with magnifi- 
cent paving of opus sectiio in red and green basalt and coloured 
marbles, a pieco of which is well preserved ; next to the triclinium, 
on to which it opens with largo windows, is a nymphxum or room 
with marble-lined fountain and recesses for plants nud statues. On 
tho opposite sido of tho peristyle is a large throne-room, tho walls 
of which were adorned with rows of pavonazetto and ginllo columns 
and largo marble niellos, in which wero colossaPstatucs of porphyry 
ami basalt; at ono sido of this is the basilica, with central nave 
and apse and narrow aisles, over which were galleries. The apse, 
in which was the emperor's throne, is screened off by open marble 
cancclli, a jmrt of winch still exists. It is of great interest as show- 
ing tho nngin of the Christian basilica ; S. Agnese fuori lc Mura 
is exactly similar in arrangement (see Basilica, vol. iii. p. 417). 9 
On the other side of the throne-room is the lararium, with altar 
am) pedestal for a statue ; next to this is the grand staircase, 
which led to the upper rooms, now destroyed. The whole build- 
ing, both floor and walls, was covered with tho richest Oriental 
marbles, including all the varieties mentioned on p. 80S. Out- 
side were colonnades or porticus,— on one side of cipollino, on tho 
other of travertine, the latter stuccoed and painted. The magni- 
ficence of tlio whole, crowded witli fine Greek sculpture and covered 
with polished marbles of the most brilliant colours, is difficult now 
to realizo ; a glowing description is given by Statius (Silv., iv. 11, 

IS; seo also Pint., J'oplic., 15, and Mart., viii. 36). Doom were 
arranged in the throne-room and basilica so that tlio emperor 
could slip out unobserved and reach by a staircase (30 in fig. 17) 
the crvpto-]«irticus which communicates with Caligula’s palace. 

The vault of this passage was covered with'mosaic of mixed marble 
and glass, a few fragments of which still remain ; its walls wero 
lined with rich marbles ; it. was lighted by a series of windows 
in the springing of the vault. This, os well as the Flavian palace, 
appears to have suffered more than once from fire, and in many 
places important restorations of the time of Severus, aud some as 
late as tho 4th century, are evident. In 1720-26 extensive exca- 
vations wero made lio’ro for tho Fnrneso duko of Parma, nnd an 
immense quantity of statues and marble architectural fragments 
Were discovered, many of which are now at Naples and elsewhere. 
Among them wero sixteen boantifnl fluted columns of pavonazetto 
and ginllo, fragments of tho porphyry statues, and an immense 
door-sill of Pentelie marble, now used for the high altar of tho 
Pantheon ; these nil came from fho tlmmc-room. The excavations 
wero earned on by Bianchini, who published a book on the subject. 10 

In tho niiddlo of tho slopes of tho Palatine, towards the Circus Dora 
Maximus, are considerable remains of buildings set against thcGelo- 
wall of Romulus ami covering one of its projecting spurs. Tliistiaua. 
series of rooms with n long Corinthian colonnade has been sup- 
posed to he part of the Damns Gclotinna, from which Caligula 
used to watch tho races in tho circus below (Suet., Cal., 18). Little, 
however, of tho existing remains is ns early as the reign of Caligula, 
and tho marble portions apparently dates from tho time of Sovonyi. 

Tho rooms were partly innrblo-Iined nnd partly decorated with 
painted stucco, on which arc incised n number of interesting in- 
scriptions nnd nide drawings. Hero, in 1857, was found tlio cele- 
brated (so-called) caricature of tho Crucified Christ, now in the 
Mtisco Kireberinno, but which, more probably, has a Gnostio 
meaning. 11 Tho inscription CORINTHVS . EXIT . DE . PEDAGOGIC) 
suggests that this building was at ono time used as a school, per- 
haps for tho imperial slaves. A number of soldiers’ names also 
occur, e.g,, niLARVS . MX . V. D . N. (Hilarus miles.vctcmiius domini 
nostri) ; some arc in mixed Latin and Greok characters, with m any 

9 Tlio trick stamps on the tiles laid under tlio marble paving of tlio basilica 
have CN.DOMITI.AMANra.VALEAT.QVI. FECIT., -tho last three 
words a common augury of good luck stamped on bricks or miiplionc ; tlieso 
dalo from a restoration after a Are in the time of Severus. 

JW. del Cesart, Verona, 17S8 ; sec Guattani, Hot. di Anlich., 1798. 

U See Kraus, Das Smttcructjlx tom Palatln, Freiburg, 1872, nnd Becker, Das 
Spaltcritctfix, A'c., Breslau, 18C0. 
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varieties of mis-spelling. After one pair of names is inscribed 
PEREG, showing that they belonged to the foreign corps called 
Peregrini, probably stationed here as guards to the imperial resi- 
dences on the hill above. Host of these inscriptions appear to be 
as early as the 1st century a.d . 1 These interesting graffiti have 
in great part perished during the last few years, and soon none 
will remain. 

Stadium. The great stadium of the Palatine (see 50 in fig. 17) was began by 
Donation, mainly built by Hadrian, and much altered or restored by 
Sererus. The greater part of the outer walls and the large exedra 
or apse at the side, with upper floor for the emperor’s seat, are of 
the time of Hadrian, as is shown by the brick stamps, and the 

*t., x -r A*. _ —I-:-!. — t. - a.t._a XI. 



stadium is surrounded with a colonnade of engaged shafts, 1U1 UUU^ 
a sort of aisle with gallery over it. Except those at the curved end, 
which are of Hadrian’s time, these piers are of the time of Severns, 
as are also all the flat piers along the onter wall, — one opposite each 
of those in the inner line. This shows either that the stadinm 
must have been left by Hadrian in an unfinished state, or else that 
it suffered seriously from a fire or earthquake before the reign of 
Severns. 

Hadrian’s In addition to the stadium, Hadrian built a number of very 
palace, handsome rooms, forming a palace on the south-east side and at the 
south-west end of the stadium. These rooms were partly destroyed 
and partly hidden by the later palace of Severus, the foundations 
of which in many places cut through and render useless the highly 
decorated rooms of Hadrian (53 in fig. 17). The finest of t&ese 
which is now visible is a room with a large window opening into 
the stadium near the south angle ; it has intersecting barrel 
vaults, with deep coffers, richly ornamented in stucco ’Hie oval 
structure shown in the plan (50 in fig. 17), with other still later 
additions, belongs to the 4th or 5th century, when the stadium 
was no longer used for races ; some of the walls, of opus roixtum, 
which cut up and disfigure this noble building appear to be the 
workofTheodoric, c. 500. 

fcreras F^°f Septimus Severnswasvery extensive and of enormous 

bererus. height ; it extends not only all over the south angle of the Palatine 
bnt also a Jong way into the valley of the Circus 3Iaxinms and 

on S* (Kke palace) is carried 

substructures, so as to forma level, uniform 
i th r hdl '. on , wlll ®h tile grand apartments stood, 
whole height from the base of the Palatine to several stories 
L*? T* mta « P® 5 *- have enormous. Little now remains 


was formed. The foundations of part of Nero’s palace along the 
road between this temple and the Esquiline arc exposed for about 
20 to 30 feet in height, showing a corresponding lowering of the 
level here, and the bare tufa rock, cut to a flat surface, is risible 
on the site of Hadrian’s great temple ; that the Telia was once 
much loftier is also indicated by the story of the removal of Valerius 
Puhlicola’s dwelling,® 

On the Velia and the adjoining Summa Sacra Via were two Sacra 
temples which Augustus rebuilt. 7 The “ Aides Larum ” is probably Via. 
the “Sacellum Larum" mentioned by Tacitus (Ann,, xii. 24) as 
one of the points in the line of the pomoerium of Roma Quadrate. 

The Sacra Via started at the Sacellum Strenia, an unknown point 
on the Esquiline, probably near the baths of Titus (Varro, L L 
v. 47), in the quarter called Cerolia. Thence it probably (in later 
times) passed round part of the Colosseum to the slope leading up 
to the arch of Titus on the Velia ; this piece of its course is lined 
on one side by extensive baths, attributed to Heliogabalns (45 In 
fig. 17), and farther back, against the cliff of the Palatine, are 
remains of Nero’s enormous palace (see 42 in fig. 17). From the 
arch of Titns or Summa Sacra Via the original lane of the road has 
been altered (see Plate VIII.) : the angle at which the scan tv remains 
of the Regia are set probably shows the early direction of the Sacra 
Via m passing on to the temple of Vesta. Its later course was 
more to the north-east, passing at a sharp angle from the arch of 
Titus to the front of Constantine’s basilica, and on past the temple 
of Faustina. It is uncertain whether the continuation of this road 
to the arch of Severns was in later times called the Sacra Via or 
whether it rejoined its old line along the Basilica Julia by the 
cross-road m front of the Aides Julii. Its original line part the 
temple of T esta was completely built over in the 3d and 4th 
centuries, and clumsily-fitted lavements of marble and travertine 
occupy the place of the old basalt blocks.* The course of the 


p ., ,, J ' * . UX.C11 CUUUUULib. lACUe 

h, rf 4 ^nes, except part of a grand staircase which fcdto 
^. Ite ? slT ® kfths all richly decorated with marble linings 
and mosaicain glass and marble, cover a great part of the ton of 
tee lid] These and other parts of tbeS&e were Jlal 
CteudT^ bj 'f n , a 1 nednct tnilt by Nero in continuation of the 

SS Stt* IK *2L“? ns* ir 

MrsaSSMgggttr s 

seven stories hi«h • but this h w i v. n 33 to"' 11 *s 
the enormous height of the rest when consider 

thefootof the Patatinetofarrtovef^ T ^f^£ a ^ a ^f eaa ^j n ff,^ rom 
ionium existed as late m lts fPJP 11 *- P af t of the Septi- 

and Get- Owing to the great alterations thlt w^i" 8 s I mrs of the Pontine.® 
mins, of the hill it is^ow 

(see Ann. /nrf., i 8 65, n. 3471 ! i 9“® an n«t districts 

probably on the side towards fte VelaW^v-? 1 9 ennalus 
w identified with that elevat«l JS v A. ,; ' h,Ie the Velia may 
nreT.%?i ,ine ° n ^to'ch the temple JU* 4 * 8 ® Palatine and 

p ‘ 7 J .and 1867, n. 11s ‘ 

/CB onchsv 

c>t Remo, JcdiS'nill “S««enmt . . . '<3™.,., , 


^ tJl ? ^ Ca, £ Anuiaruc, which connected it with the 
Clivus Victorias at the Porta Rmnanula; a continuation or V™ 
stairs, still unexcavated, led down to the Fornm. 11 
-lae extent of the once marshy Volabrum (Gk. Fi\<w\ \r*i, 

the VeT U hn llS °m- U C . omS .° from tho Fo ™» to* 1 ® Circussldrted 
was an ratrance into tiie 2 Boarium^omp fiJSS 
Capitoline Hill. 

The Capitoline Hill, once called Jlons Satnmins (Varro T T 

EEKJtSSfii i a 

"Sis' 1 ?: W>“ ££“' 

dedicated by M. Horatiw MvilliK « b} ^ T ? ar 5 uin IL » 

It was built in thfEhnsran sMi o^ - 1 suffectns 111 509 n.c.» 

(Vltr., iii. 3), with wooden arewSfSd S ^ c f cocd 1 and pbM 
and pamted terra-cotta statues « ft tercolni P ni!ltlons * 

original temple lasted till it was bumTte ?^ lIt m ?" y tames 5 tlle 
founded in marble by Sulla with font}?- 83 ’ Jt Was t5ien to' 

the temple of Olympian z«5»fo A& w co,ulnn . s stolen from 
completed and dedicated by Q. Lvt and was 

on the front. Augustas in mire t-atulus, whose name appeared 
the work, did not teffie R£h ^ mt P“ rt of 

It was again burnt by the Vitellian that of CatnIns - 
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was rebuilt by Au<nj«fn« Cni * f€,n P Ie erected at tbo 
T Augustus, os is recorded in the Mo n. 
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of Titus’s reign 1 and rebuilt with columns of Pentelio marble by 
Domitian ; the gilding alone of this last rebuilding is said to have 
cost Si- millions sterling (Pint., Pull., 15). There has been much 
controversy as to the site of this temple and that of Juno Moneta 
on the Arx ; but there is an overwhelming mass of evidence to 
show that the Capitolium is the peak where the Palazzo Caffarelli 
stands, and that the church of Ara Coeli occupies the Arx. Livy 
(xxxv. 21) mentions the fall of a mass of rock from the Capitolium 
into the Yicus Jugarius, which passes close under the Caffarelli 
summit, and is not near the opposite peak. Moreover, extensive 
substructions of tufa and peperino have been exposed on the eastern 
peak, the form of which appears to Jit this nearly square triple 
temple, and in 1875 a fragment of a fluted column was found, of 
such great size that it could only have belonged to the temple of 
Jupiter. Its actual limits have not been clearly mndc out, and 
therefore the truth of Dionysius’s description (iv. Cl) cannot ho 

I moved. 5 Tho temple is represented on many coins, both repub- 
ican and imperial ; these show that the central cells was that of 
Jupiter, that of Minerva on his right, and of Juno on his left. The 
door was covered with gold reliefs, which wero stolen by Stilicho 
(c. 390 ; Zosim., v. 3S), and tho gilt bronze tiles (Plin., xxxiii. IS) 
on the roof were partly stripped off b}' Genseric in 455 (Procop., De 
Pelt. Vawl., i. 5), and tho rest by Pope Honorins I. in G30 (Mnrliano, 
Topogr., ii. 1). Till 1348, when tho steps up to Ar.i Ceeli were 
built, there was no access to the Capitol from the back ; hence tho 
three ascents to it mentioned by Livy (iii. 7, v. 20-28) and Tacitus 
(TTis/., iii. 71-72) were all from the inside of the Servian circuit. 
Even on this inner sido it was defended by a wall, tho gates in 
which are called “Capitolii fores” by Tacitus. Part of the outer 
wall at the top of the tufa rock, which is cut into a smooth cliff, 
is visible from the modern Yicolo della Rune Tarpcia ; this cliff is 
traditionally called the Tarpcian rock, but that must have been on 
the oilier side towards tho Forum, from whence it was visible, ns 
is clearly stated by Dionysius (vii. 35, viii. 78). 3 Another piece 
of the ancient wall has recently been exposed, about half-way up 
the slope from the Forum to the Arx. It is built of soft yellow 
tufa blocks, five courses of which still remain in tho existing frag- 
ment. The largo temple of Jnno Moneta (“the Adviser”) on the 
Arx, built by Camillus in 384 B.C., was used ns the mint; hence 
monda = "money” (Liv., vi. 20). 

A latge number of other temples and smaller shrines stood on 
tho Capitoline Hill, a word used broadly to include both the 
Capitolium and the Arx. 4 Among these were tho temple of Honos 
and Virtu*, built' by Marins, and the temple of Finos, founded 
by Nninn, and rebuilt during the First Punic AVer. Both tlieso 
were large enough to hold meetings of the Senate. The temple of 
Jupiter Torians * was built by Augustus (Suet ,-Ang., 29), near tho 
great temple of Jupiter. Other slirincs existed to Venus Victrix, 
Ops, Jupiter Custos, and Concord — the last under the Arx (Liv., 
xxii. 33)— ami many others, as well as a trinmplinl arch in honour 
of Eero, and a crowd of statues and other works of art (see Plin., 
II. X., xxxiii. 4; xxxiv. 17, 18, 19; xxxv. 3G, 45;'xxxvi. 5, 8), 
so that the whole hill must have been a mass of architectural and 
artistic magnificence, the spoils of the whole Hellenic world. 
Tabular- The so-called Tabularium occupies the central part of the sido 
inm. towards the Forum ; it is set on the tufa rock, which is cut away 
to receive its lower story. It derives its name from an inscription 
found there iu tho 15th century, quoted by Poggio (see Oruter, 
Inner., 170, G) ; hut that name was given to many buildings iu 
Romo (Liv., iii. 55, xliiL 16), nnd there is no reason to suppose 
that this specially was known as the Tabularium (comp. A r srg., 
Gear., ii. 501). Catulus, who was also the dedicator of the great 
temple of Jupiter (Tac., Hist., iii. 72 ; Dion Cass., xliii. 14), was 
consul in 78 n.c., but part of this building is probably much earlier 
in dnlo. Its outer walls arc of peperino, its inner ones of tufa or 
concrete ; the Doric arcade has capitals and architrave of traver- 
tine. 11 A road paved with basalt passes through tho building along 
this arcade, entered at one end from tho Clivus Capitoliiius, ami 
at' tho other probably from tlic Gradus Moneta, a flight of stops 
leading from tho temple of Concord and the Forum up to flic 
temple of Juno .Moneta on the Arx (sec Plate A r lII.j. The entrance 
i Suet, I)om., 5 j Lion Cass., lxvl. 24. 

- See Hull. Comm. Arch,, 111., 1S75, p. 105 ; Mon. Inst., v. pi. xxxri., x. pi. 
xxx.a; Ilirt “Dcr Capit. Jupiter TcmpcI,” in Alhanil, her Her!. Akad., ISIS ; 
Jfiebuhr, Horn. Gcsch., i. 65-5S ; IJunson, Gcsch., iii. 6-14 ; Becker, Jlandb., i. p. 
3S7. Sec also Ann, Inst., 1631, jj. 2S0, for a relief showing tlie sculpture in the 
pediment ; the front of the temple is shown in one of the reliefs from tho arch 
ofM. Aurelius, now in ihe Capitoline Museum. 

3 See Bureau, Im rochc Tarpicnn', Paris, 1S1C; a graceful account of tho 
legend ot Tarpcia is given by Propertius, F.Ug., iv. 4, 

* A structure or great sanctity, dating from prehistoric Etruscan times, was 
the Auguraculiuii, an elevated platform upon tho Arx, from which tho signs la 
the heavens worn observed by the augurs (see Fcstus, ed, Miller, p. 38). This 
was moved under tho empire to the Palatine (sec Kolltia, Ac.}, probably by 
Augustus. 

5 What are probably its foundations have been found near the substructures 
of the great temple (Gull. Covm. Arch. 1 tom., 1875, ill. p. 103 si].). It is men- 
tioned in tho list of the Mon. Anq/r. 

c Tho wliolo of the frieze nnd cornice is missing ; it is usually supposed that 
there was onre another story alwvc this entablature, but there is no evidence 
of that except Poggio’s statement. 


from the Clints Capitolinus is by a wide flat arch of peperino most 
beautifully jointed ; the other end wall has been mostly destroyed. 

The back of this building overlooked the Asylum or depression 
between the two peaks. From this higher level a long steep stair- 
case of sixty-fonr steps dcseends towards the Forum ; the doorway 
at the foot of these stairs has a flat arch, with a circular relieving 
arch over it ; it was completely blocked up by the temple of Ves- 
pasian (sco fig. 1). This was probably the door where the Vitellian 
rioters broke into the Capitolium (Tac.. Hist., iii. 7l). r Great 
damage was^done to this building by the additions of Boniface 
VIII. and Kicholas V., as well as by its being used as a salt store, 
by which the walls were much corroded. 8 

The Imperial Fora. 

The Forum Jttlium (see fig. 18), with its central temple of A T enus Fu,- 
Genitrix, was begun in 49 n.c. after the battle of Pharsalia by J ’i. 
Julius and completed by Augustus. 8 Being built on a crowded 
site it was somewhat cramped, and the ground cost nearly a hundred 
million sesterces. 1 ® Part of its circuit wall, with Temains of fire 
arches, exists in the A’ia Marmorella ; and behind is a row of small 
vaulted rooms, probably shops or offices. 11 The arches are flat, 
slightly cambered, with travertine springers and keys ; the rest, 
with the circular relieving arch over, is of tufa ; it was once lined 
with slabs of marble, the holes for which exist. Foundations of 
the circuit wall exist under the houses towards S. Adriano, but the 
whole plan has not been made out. Palladio {Arch., iv. 31) de- 
scribes excavations made here, and the discovery of remains of a fine 
temple, probably that of A r enus Genitrix. 12 

The forum of Augustus (see fig. 18) adjoined that of Julius on Form 
its north-east side ; it contains the temple of Mara Ultor, built to Augn 



commemorate the vengeance taken on Caesar's murderers at Philippi, 
■12 n.c. (Ov., Fast., v. 575 s?.)- 13 It was surrounded with a massive 


7 .Mommsen (Ann. Inst., 1858, p. 211) comes to the conclusion that tills 
building is the yKrarlum Batumi, lmt that seems hardly possible, as there is 
the clearest evidence that that icrnrium was in or part of the temple of Saturn 


(sea rmte, p. 817). 

a The Porta Pandana ("ever-open gate”) was probably situated near the 
south-west angle of tho Tabularium, whoro the road of the Clivus Capitolinus 
entered tho circuit wall of the Capitoline Hill. Sec Kighotti, Deserts. del 
Campidoglio, 1833; Arznrri, A ntico Tabularlo, 1830; Supharn, Be Capitolio 
ltomnno, 18G6; ami Jordan, Ann. Inst., 1881. 

a Sec Mon. Ancyr. (quoted ot p. 817, note 13, above); Plin., II.K., xxxv. 45, 
xxxvi. 24. 

if Cic., Kp. ad Alt., iv. 16; Suet., C/vs., 20. 

ll There is no foundation whatever for the theory Hint these chambers wero 
port of the “Mamcrtino prison” ; their form amt position both make that 
impossible. 

w Sec Dion Cass,, xliii. 22; Appian, Sell, Civ., ii. 102; A’itr., iii. 8; Plut., 
Cars., 00. 

J3 Tho Aneynean inscription records— IN' . FRIVATO . SOLO . fEMFITO . 
MARTIS . DLTORIS . TEMPLVM . EORVMQVE . AVGVSTVM . EX , 
[MANIJBIIS . FECI. See Suet., Aug., 29, 50 ; Dion Cass., lvi. 27 ; Plin., ll.N, 

XX. — 104 
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Trail of peperino, nearly 100 feet high, with travertine string-conrsc-s 
and cornice ; a large piece of this Trail still exists, and is one of the 
most imposing relics of ancient Some. Against it arc remains of 
the temple of Mars, three columns of which, with their cntahlatnrc 
and marble ceiling of the peristyle, are still standing; it is Cor- 
inthian in style, Tery richly decorated, and built of fine Luna 
marble. The cells is of peperino, lined with marble ; and the 
lower part of the lofty cirenit wall seems also to have been liner! 
with maTble on the inside of the forum. The large archway by the 
temple (Arco dei Fantani) is of travertine. Palladio {Arc! 1 ., iv.) 
and other writers of the Itith centnry give plans of the temple and 
circuit wall, showing much more than now exists. The temple, 
which was octastylc, with nine columns and a pilaster on the sides, 
occupied the centre, and on each side the circuit wall formed two 
large semicircular apses, decorated with tiers of niclics for statues. 1 

The Forum Pads, built by Vespasian, was farther to the south- 
east; the only existing piece, a massive and lofty wall of mixed, 
tufa and peperino, with a travertine archway, is opposite the end 
of the basilica of Constantine. The arch opened into what was 
probably the Templnm Sacra Urbis, which contained a plan of the 
city of Rome. The original plan was probably burnt with the 
whole group of buildings in this forum in 191, in the reign of Corn- 
modus (Dion Cass., lrrii. 21) ; but a new plan engraved on marble 
was made, and the building restored in concrete and brick by 
Sevems. The north-east end wall, with the clamps for fixing the 
marbla plan, still exists, as does also the other (restored) end wall 
with its arched windows towards the forum (see fig. IP); one 



made the double building into the church of SS. Cosmo c Daminno, 
using the circular domed femplc of Romttlns as a porch. 4 Tire 
chief building of Vespasian’s forum was the Templnm Pacis,® dedi- 
cated in 75, one of tire most magnificent in P.omo, which contained 
a very large collection of works of art. 

The forum of Jferva (sec fig. IS) occupied the narrow strip left Forum <,* 
between the fora of Augustus and Vespasian ; Wing little more Xerra.* * 
than a richly decorated street, it was called the Forum Tranritorium * 
or Forum Palladium, from the temple to Minerva which it con- 
tained. It was begun by Domitian, anil dedicated by Xtrva in 07 
(see Suet., Dorn., 5 ; Mart., Ep., i. 2, S). Like the other imperial 
fora, it was surrounded by a lieperino wall, not only lined with 
marble but also decorated with rows of Corinthian columns sup- 
porting a rich entablature with sculptured frit-re. Two columns 
and part of this wall still cxi-t ; on the frieze arc reliefs of weav- 
ing, fulling, and various arts which were under the protection of 
Minerva. A great i«rt of the temple existed till the time of Paul 
who in 1C0C destroyed it to u=e the column* elsewhere.® In 
the reign of Sevems Alexander a series of colossal bronze statue-*, 
some equestrian, were set round this forum ; ther represented all 
the prerious emperors who had Item deified, ami hv neh was a 
bronze column inscribed with his “res gestae" (Lamprid.. JliP. 

Any.: Sir, Aler., 2$). 

The forum of Trajan with its adjacent buildings was tire last and, reran or 
at least in_size, the most magnificent or all ; it was in progress from Trajan. 
100 toll". A great spur of hill, which connected the Capitoline 
with the Qmrtnal, was cut nvrav to make a level fito for tin* ciior* 
motis group of buildings. It consisted (sec fig. 20} ofa large dipteral 
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side was occupied by the Basilica Ulpia (Jordan, For. Ut. Rom.), 
part of which, with the column of Trajan, is now visible ; none of 
the columns, which are of grey granite, are in situ, and the whole 
restoration is misleading. Part of the rich paving in Oriental 
marble is genuine. This basilica contained two large libraries 
(Dion Cass., Ixviii. 16 ; Anl. GelL, xi. 17). 

Trajan’s _ The Columns Cochlis (so called from its spiral slairs) is, inelnd- 
column. ing capital and base, 97 feet 9 inches high, 3 i.c., 100 Roman feet; 
its pedestal has reliefs of trophies of Dacian arms, and winged 
Victories, with an inscription recording the enormons mass of hill 
which was removed to form the site (comp. Dion Cass., Ixviii 16). 
On the shaft are reliefs arranged spirally in twenty-three tiers, 
scenes of Trajan’s victories, containing about 2500 figures. Trajan’s 
ashes were buried in a gold urn under this column (Dion Cass., 
Ixviii 16) ; and on the summit was a colossal gilt bronze statue of 
the emperor, now replaced by a poor figure of St Peter, set there 
Temple by Sixtus V. l 2 Beyond the column stood the temple of Trajan 
of Trajan, completed by Hadrian ; its foundations exist under the buildings 
at the north-east side of the modem piazza, and many of its granite 
columns have been found. Tliis temple is shown on coins of 
Hadrian. 3 The architect of this magnificent group of buildings 
was Apollodorus of Damascus (Dion Cass., Ixix. 4), who also de- 
signed many buildings in Romo during Hadrian’s reign. 4 In addi- 
tion to the fivo imperial fora, and the Forum Magnum, Olitorium, 
and Boarium, mentioned above, there were also smaller markets 
for pigs (Forum Suarium), bread (Forum Pistoriumj, and fish 
(Forum Pisearium), all of which, with some others, popularly hut 
wrongly called fora, are given in the regionary catalogues. 

Other Temples, <L-c. 

Other Besides the temples mentioned in previous sections remains of 
temples, many others still exist in Rome. The circular temple by the 
Tiber in the Forum Boarium, formerly thought to be that of Vesta, 
may be the temple of Hercules mentioned by Macrobius ( Saturn . , 
iii. 6), Solinus (Collect., i. 11), and Livy (x. 23). Its design is 
similar to that of the temple of Vesta in the Forum (fig. 15), and, 
except the entablature and upper part of the ceUa, which arc gone, 
it is well preserved (see Piale, Tcmpio di Vesta, 1817). The neigh- 
bouring Ionic temple, popularly called of Fortuna Virilis, is of 
special interest from its early date, probably the end of the 2d 
century u.c. The complete absence of marble and the very 
sparing use of travertine, combined with the simple purity of its 
design, are all proofs of its great antiquity. It has a prostyle 
tetrastyle portico of travertine, and a short eella of tufa with 
engaged columns ; the bases of these and of the angle columns 
are of travertine. The frieze has reliefs of ox skulls and garlands. 
The whole was originally stuccoed and painted so that the different 
stones used 
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would not 
show. Fig. 21 
gives the plan, 
showing the 
hard traver- 
tine used at 
the points of 
greatest pres- 
sure, while the 
main walls 
with the half 

columns are of Fig. 21.— So-called temple of Fortuna Yirilis. The black 
tlieweakerand shows tufa ; the shading travertine. 

softer tufa. The dedication of this temple is doubtful ; on the whole 
it appears most probable that it is the temple to Fortuna (without 
any affix) founded by Servius Tullius (Dionys., iv. 27) in the Forum 
Boarium, not the one to '£uxv 'ArSpeia (Fors Fortuna 1) mentioned as 
being by the river (comp. Plut., Dc Fort. Rom., 5). Ten columns 
of what is probably the temple of Ceres, Liber, ana Libera exist in 
situ , built up in the end ana side walls of the church of S. Maria 
in Cosmedin. These have well sculptured composite capitals and 
wide intereolumniation,— probably a survival of the original design 
of this temple, which was Tuscan in style (Vitv., iii. 8, 5 ; Plin., 
H.N., xxxv. 45). It was founded by Aulns Postumius, dictator in 
497 b.c., and dedicated by Spmius Cassius, consul in 494 fi.o. 


l Its pedestal is inscribed, " Senahis Populnsque Romanus Imp. Cress ri Diri 
Ncvvre F. Seme Tiqjano Aug. Germ. Dacico Pontif. Maximo Trib. Pot. XVII. 
[f.c., 114 a.d.1 Imp. VI. r. P. ad doelarandum quanta! altitudinls nions et locus 
tantO's opcrijbus sit egestus.” This cannot he taken literally, as tiio ridge 
which was cut away never approached 100 feet in height, bnt possibly means 
that the cliff of the Qnlrinal was cut hack to n slope reaching to a point 100 
feet high (see Brocclii, Svola di Itoma, p. 1SS ; Becker, Handb., note 737). 

= SeaFnbretti, Columna Trajana (1083), who gives drawings of all the reliefs'; 
also De Itossi, Co!. Traj. dcsignata. The reliefs, from their lofty position, are 
now difficult to see, but originally must have been very fairly visible from tlic 
galleries on the colonnades which once surrounded the column. 

s See Aul. Gell., xf. IT, 1 ; Sparh, Hist. Auq. : Hadr., 19 ; and compare Pan- 
sanies (v. 12, 0 ; x. 6, 11), who mentions the gilt bronze roofs of Trajan's forum. 

4 See Foa, Foro Trajano, 1S32 ; Richter, Eistavro del Foro Tmjano, 1839 ; 

Bartoli, Co J. Trajana, 1704 : Pistolesi, Co’. Trajana, 1840 ; Froeliner, la Colonne 

Trajant, Paris, 1S05. 



(Dionys., vi. 17, 94). In 31 n.C. it was burnt (Dion Cass., L 10), 
and was rebuilt by Augustus and Tiberius (Tac., Amt., ii, 49) ; 
but the existing columns belong to a still later restoration. The 
temple stands close to the carceres of the Circus Maximus, in tho 
Forum Boarium. Within the walk of S. Niocolo in Carcere (see 
fig. 22) in the Forum Olitorium are preserved remains of the tufa 
ceilsc and travertine columns of three small hexastyle peripteral 
temples, two Ionic and one Tuscan, set close side by side. 5 * A 
fragment of the 
marble plan in- 
cludes part of this 

S i, as is indi- 
on fig. 22. 

Two of these 
temples were pro- 
bably those to 
Spes and Juno 
Sospita (Liv.,xxi. 

62, xxxii. SO); the 
third may be that 
of ApolloMedicus 
(Liv., xl. 51), ns 
suggested by 
Bum (Rome and 
Campagna, 1871, 
note i. p. 306). 

Hear the Forum 

Olitorium, in the Fio. 22. — Plan of three temples on site of S'. Kiccolo in 
modem Ghetto, Carcere ; the part within the line A, A is that shown on 
are extensive re- s 7ra sn;ent of the marble plan. The black showB what 

mains of the large 

& of buildings included in tlie Porticos Octavkc, two of wbicli, 
ited to Juno Regina and Jnpiter Stator, with part of the en- 
closing portions and the adjoining temple of Hercules Musarum, are 
shown on a fragment of the marble plan. The Porticus Octaviic, Pu, 
a large rectangular space enclosed by a double line of columns, was C. 
built in honour of Octavia by her brother Augustus on the site of 
the Portions Metelli, founded' in 146 b.c. This must not he con- 
founded with the neighbouring Porticus Octavia founded by Cn. 
Octavius, the conqueror of Perseus (Liv., xlv. 6, 42), in 168 B.C., 
and rebuilt under the same name by Augustus, as is recorded in 
the Ancyrrean inscription. Tho whole group was one of the most 
magnificent in Rome, and contained a large number of works of art 
by Phidias and other Greek sculptors. The existing portico, which 
was the main entrance into the porticus, is a restoration of the timo 
of Severus in 203. The church of S. Michele and tho houses be- 
hind it conceal extensive remains of the porticus and its temples 
(see Ann. Inst., 1868, p. 108 ; and Contigliozzi, I Portici di Ottavia, 
1861).® 

Remains of a large peripteral Corinthian temple are built into Tem 
the side of the “ Dogana di Terra,” near Monte Citorio. Eleven of N 
marble columns and their rich entablature are still in situ, with the tune, 
corresponding part of the eella wall of peperino ; in 1878 a piece 
of the end wall of the eella was discovered, and, under the houses 
near, part of a large pcribolus wall, also of peperino, forming an 
enclosure with columns all round the temple nearly 330 feet square 
(see Bull. Comm. Arch. Rom., vi., pi. iv., 1878). The dedication 
of this temple is not known ; it has commonly been identified with 
the temple of Neptune (Dion Cass., lxvi 24), built by Agrippa, 
and surrounded by the Porticus Argonautarum (Dion Cass., Ini. 27 ; 

Mart. iii. 20, 11) ; hut its details appear to be later than the reign 
of Augustus, 7 Another not improbable theory is that it was the 
temple of Hadrian, mentioned in the Mirabilia (Uhlrichs, Codex 
Topogr., Wiirtehurg, 1871, p. 107) as being near this spot. 

The temple of Yenus Felix and Roma JEterna on the Yelia (see Temp 
fig. 23) was the largest in Rome ; it was pseudo-dipteral with ten of V<- 
Corinthian columns of Greek marble at tho ends, and probably and 
twenty at the aides j it had an outer colonnade round the pcribolus Rome, 
of about 180 columns of polished granite and porphyry. Of these 
only a few fragments now exist ; for several centuries the whole 
area of this building was used as a quarry, while the residue of the 
marble was burnt into lime on the spot in kilns built of broken 
fragments of tho porphyry columns. A considerable part of the 
two cell® with their apses, set back to back, still exists ; in each 
apse was a colossal seated figure of the deity, and along the side 
walls of the cell® were rows of porphyry columns and statues in 
niches. The vault is deeply coffered with stucco enrichments once 
painted and gilt. Tho roof was covered with tiles of gilt bronze, 
which were taken by Pope Honorins I. (625-638) to cover the 
basilica of St Peter’s’. These were stolen by the Saracens during 
their sack of the Leonine city in S46. The emperor Hadrian him- 
self designed this magnificent temple, which was partially completed 


6 For drawings of tliein see Ann. Inst., 1850, p, 347, and Mon. Inst., r. 24 ; 
also Lsbacco, Atchitelturo, 1557. 

c The remains of the Porticus Octavife are now beingmoro completely exposed 
hy the demolition of the Ghetto. 

7 Tliis, however, is not conclusive, ns the temple of Neptune may hare keen 
completely rebuilt after the Are which injured it in SO. 
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, V1 , r.ro'b-iUv finished hy Antoninus Pins ; it was partly burned in 
the reign of Maxentius, who befpn its i^torahon^-hich u'as 
carried on hr Constantine (Amm. Marcell., xvi. 10). lheexisnii 0 
remains of the taro cells. are mainly of Hadrian’s time, hut contain 
patches of the later restorations. Between the south angle of thus 
temple and the arch of Constantine stand the remains of ^ fountain, 
usually known as the Meta Sudans. Tins was a tall conical struc- 
ture in a large circular hasin, all lined with marble Fromits brick 
facin'' it appears to be a work of the Flavian period. 

That part of the Cmliatt Hill which is near the Colosseum is 
covered with very extensive remains,— a great pcnbolus of Dnck- 
faced concrete, apparently of Flavian date, and part of a massive 
travertine arcade, somewhat similar to that of the Colosseum ; 
most of the latter lias been removed for the sake of the stone, 
but a portion still exists under the monastery and campanile of 
S3. Giovanni e Paolo. IVhat this extensive building was remains 
doubtful till further excavations are made. According to one 
theory it is the temple of Claudius, built by l espasian (Suet, 
f 'mp!, 9) ; hut Bunsen’s suggestion is much more probable ( Bcsch ., 
::: « .«•? n\ «*■ tl)Cll^ nen Vftpfilnio Iimifflif. nnd Tvrohahlv 


[topogbaphy and 

many of these £ am «^ ed iS/S-'lSTCk^ ^^extensirg cutting 
PuU. & t the new embankment exposed some . 

away of the Tiber . Farncsina, richly decorated with 

very ornate houses nyar tli ^ reliefs, equal in beauty to • 

marble, fine 1 'jJ'gS “fit have over been found. Some of these 
any works of the mm exhibited in a new museum about 

,verc cut “ff^^&u Lcient works of art found in Borne; 

•to be formed to matm tu ™ destroyc(L The laying out 
but the houses them sels e ‘ . i re a [ s0 has exposed many 

of the new over the Servian wall, 

fine buildings. r Miccenas. A very remarkable vaulted 

may pog j g paint [ngs of plants and landscapes, lias been 

one P end is an apse with a senes of 
shown to be a greennou^, been preserved, 

:s£».*£JS« ' . 

very fine house of the lsfc . ce "^ c ^ 1 ch . cu]ar domed liall, with 

house of Sallust, which at liis death became crown property , and 

tt’lonG line of hoiwcs iras discovered during tlie nwlring of “ 
road 8 Some of theso were of opus rcticulatum of the 1st century 
me ■ others had the finest kind of bnck-faemg, probably of the 
time of Kero ; aU had been richly decorated with marble lminM 
aird mosaics. The lino of the street was parallel to that of the 
later Aurelian wall, which at this part wasbniltagninstthcbaek 
of this row of houses. At the same time, behind the line ofliouses 
were uncovered fine peperinoand tufa piers of the aqueduct rebuilt 
by Augustus, one arch of which forms the Porta S. Lorenzo. These 
interesting remains have all been completely destroyed. A fi 
house of the end of the 1st century A.D., with nclily decanted 
walls, was exposed in Jnnc 1SS4 against the slope of the Qiurinn , 
near the Palazzo Colonna ; it was immediately destroyed to make 

room for new buildings. . , 

The pratorian camp was first made permanent and sounded Prator. 
with a strong wall liv tlio emperor Tibcnus (Suet., Tib., 3/). lancamp. 
Owing to the camp being included in the lino of the Aurelian wa 1 
a great part of it still exists ; it is a very interesting specimen or 
eariv imperial brick-facing. Tlie wall is only 12 to 14 feet high, 
und’has thinly scattered battlements, at intervals of 20 feet, mo 
north gate (I’orta Principalis Dcxtrrt) is well preserved; it Mil a 
tower on each side, now greatly reduced in height, m which flic 
small windows with arched heads moulded in one slab of terra- 
cotta. The brick-facing is very neat and regular, — the bricks being 
about 14 inches thick, with 4-incli joints. On the inside ol the 
wall are tows of small rooms for tlie guards. Tart of tlie 1 orta 
Dccumana also remains. This camp was dismantled by Constan- 
tine, who removed its inner walls ; the outer ones were left because 
they formed part of the Aurelian circuit Tlie present wall is 
nearly three times the height of the original camp wall. The 


I'rsp., 9) ; but Bunsens suggestion is much more probame (tfcscn., nea iiy three times the height of tlie on "inn 1 camp wail. me 
iii. p. 476), that it was the house of VcctOius, bought and probably upper part was added when Aurelian included it in liis general 
enlarged hv Comtnodns (Hist. Aug.: Comm., 1C), and connected circuit wall round Rome. Tlie superior neatness and beauty of 
with tlw> GnWmm hv a snbterranean nassaue. Sucli a passage Tiberius’s brick-facing make it easy to distinguish where liis wovk 
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with Idie Colosseum by a subterranean passage, 
actually exists, and lias been partly cleared out. 

The so-called temple of Minerva Mcdica on the eastern slope 
of the Esquiline (so named from a statue found in it) is probably 
part of some baths. It is a curiously planned building, with 
central decagonal domed liall, probably of the time of Gallionus 
263-26S (sec Canina, Ind. Top., p. 161). Somewhat similar mins 


: uii iuc A^nuuiuu. i-uu rcmaius on tnu ifuicuuu 

BPl— - — gardens of massive marble entablatures richly 

sculptured were formerly thought to belong to Aurelian’s great 
temple or the Sun, hut it now appears certain that they belong 
to the very extensive thermal of Constantine, part of the site of 
which is now occupied by the Quirinal palace and neighbouring 
buildings’ 

Tlie excavations of recent years have brought to light, and in 
many cases destroyed, a large number of domestic buildings ; 


ends and that of the inter emperors begins. Owing to the addition 
of the later wall it requires some care to trace the rows of battle- 
ments which belong to the camp. 

The Pantheon is the most perfect among existing classical build- Fail- 
ings in Rotnc (see fig. 24). It was built by Agrippa in 27 B.C., tlieon. 
as is recorded ou the frieze of the portico. AVliat its original pur- 
pose was is not clear ; on the one hand, it forms part of the great 
thermic built by Agrippa, and in position and design closely 
resembles the great circular calidariumin the thermic of Caraealla ; 
on the other hand, it lias no hypocanst or liot-air flues, and was 
certainly consecrated as a temple to Mars, Ycnus, and other sup- 
posed ancestors of Ctesar’s family very soon after it was built 
(Dion Cass., liii, 27); it was used as the meeting-place of tho 
Fratres Arvales before they began to meet in the temple of Concord , 

(see Henzen, Acla Frat. Arvtu., 1868, No. 71 ).° It had the name 
Pantheum apparently from the first ; Pliny (H.N., xxxvL 4) mcn- 


V ,,ie J" 1inm Mxt «* Colosseum ami 
riaM"™ hy winch thw temple i? wised above the Sacra Via make it 
.if ~ A l K 'Boilonis were made Iwtnre Hadrian's design 

tioas'on". ™ t,le sense to adopt the sugges- 

* * Sre 1 '■ 

mcrnnci I - 


. < .vlio gives tlie plan of this 


3 Bull. Insi. % 1875 ; see also Hull. Comni, ^Irch., 1S74, where drawings are given. 

4 During excavations made here in 1876 lend pipes -were found inscrUieu 
with the name of the estate, the imperial owner (Sevems Alexander), and the 
plumber who made them— HORTORVM . SALLVST1AN . UIV ■ SBV . 
AH3XANDRI. AVG . NABVIVS . MANES . FECIT. 

5 The demolition of the block of houses which was built against it at the 

bnfV a,, -r—'-l «.» ~-'-f v ,_ — tlie panllieonand the thermae 

■ '■ '■ •“ was an isolated building, and 

'■ .11 ■" 1 1 r r.' : :■ alteration. 
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tioiis' tlie sculpture by tbs Athenian Diogenes which adorned it, 
and its capitals and dome covering of Syracusan bronze (xxxiv. 7) ; 
the ceiling of the portico too was of bronze, supported by massive 
tubular girders, 1 which remained 'till Urban VIII. melted them 
to make cannon for S. Angelo and the baldacchino of St Peter’s ; 
the bronze weighed 430,000 lb. The bronze tiles of the dome were 
stolen long before by Constans II., in 663, but on their way to 
Constantinople they were soized by the Saracens. The portico 
has eight columns on the front and three on the sides, all granite 
monoliths except the re- 
stored ones on the .cast 
side, — sixteen in all. The 
capitals are Corinthian, of 
white marble ; the tym- 
panum (derAs) of tlio pedi- 
ment was filled with bronze 
reliefs of the battle of the 
gods and the giants. 3 The 
walls of the circular part, 
nearly 20 feet thick, arc of 
solid tufa concrete, thinly 
faeed with brick. .The 
enormous dome, 142 feet 6 
inches in span, is east in 
concrete made of pumice- 
stone, pozzolaua, and lime; 
being one solid moss, it 
covers tlie building like a 
shell, free from any lateral 
thrust at the haunches. 

Bound the central opening 
or hypcetlirum still re- 
mains a ring of enriched 
mouldings in gilt bronze, 
the only bit left of the 
bronze which onco covered 
the whole dome. The lower 
story of the circular part 

Fra. 24.— Plan of Pantheon and part of therm® 
of Agrippa. A. Angle of portico inbuilt in 
17th centnry. 33, B. Niches which contained 
colossal statues of Augustus and Agrippa. 
C. Pedestal for statue, nnd apse added by 
still remains, enriched with Hadrian. 

Corinthian pilasters and hands of sculptured ornament Tlie two 
upper stories of tlie drum were covered outside with hard stucco of 
pounded marble. Inside tho whole was lined with a great variety of 
rich Oriental marbles. This magnificent interior, divided into two 
orders by an entablature supported on columns and- pilasters, lias 
been much injured by alteration ; hut the materials arc ancient, 
and the general effect is probably much the same as it was, not in 
the time of Agrippa, hut after tho restorations of Hadrian (Spart., 
JIadr., 181) ana Sevcrus, when tlio magnificently coloured por- 
phyries and Oriental marbles were so largely used. 3 About 608 
the Pantheon was given by Pliocas to Boniface IV., who con- 
Thermto sccratcd it as the church of S. Maria nd Mnrtyres. In 1881-82 
of * . the destruction of a row of houses behiud the Pantheon exposed 
Agrippa. remains of a grand hall with richly sculptured entablature on 
Corinthian columns, part of tho great thermal of Agrippa, which 
extond beyond tlie Via della Ciambolla (fig. 24). A great part of 
tlie thermal appears from tho briek stamps to belong to an exten- 
sive restoration in tlie reign of Hadrian, and bricks of his time are 
even said to have been found in tho facing of tho Pantheon itself. -1 
(Sec Baths, vol. iii. p. 434 sq.) 

Close by tho Pantheon is tlio church of S. Marin sopra Minerva, 
which stands (as its name records) on tho site of a temple to 
Minerva Chalcidica, probably founded by tbo great Pompey c. 60 
li. C. 3 Adjoining this were temples to Isis and Serapis, a cult 
which became very popular in Homo in the time of Hadrian ; large 
quantities of sculpture, Egypto-Bomau in stylo, havo been found 
on this site at many different times.® 

Fire- Several of the barracks (cxcubiloria) of the various cohorts of tho 
men’s vigilcs or firemen have been discovered in various parts of Borne, 
barracks. — — — 

1 Drawings of tills interesting bronze work by Sallustio Peruzzi are pre- 
served in tlie Ulfizi at Florence. 

2 On tlie architrave is cut an inscription recording tlio restoration of the 
Pantheon by Sevorns in 202. 

8 The Pantheon still possesses its original doors between fluted pilasters, 
and over them an open screen, nil of bronzo. Other ancient bronzo doors still 
oxist in tho temple or Romulus, tlio Lntemn basilica, nnd in its baptistery, 
the latter taken from tlie thermic of Cnraoalla. 

4 The plan of tho whole group, including the Pantheon, is given by Palladio 
(op. cit.). Tlie recent discoveries are given by Lancinni, Not. d. Scnvi, 38S2, 
p. 357, with n valuable plan. Tlie one given by Cnnina is worthless. See 
also Maes, If Pmiilieon, 1SS1 ; Oeymltller, Docnmeitfs iiifdifs sur Its Thermos 
il'Aqrippa, Lausanne, 1SSS ; Nispi-Lnmli, II Pantheon, 18S2 ; Adler, Das Pan- 
theon, Berlin, 1871 ; and Dirk Das Pantheon, Berlin, 1S07, 

5 Part of the Scrnpenm is shown on n fragment of the marble plan ; seo 

Jordan, For. Ur. Pom . . 

s Sou Marucclii, “Lo Scoperte dell’ Iseo Campense, in Bull, Comm. Arch. 
Bom., ISS.'i, and .■Inn. Inst., 1853 ; Fca, Mistxll, ccliv. 112. 


ana the wans oi the pio- 
jcctingportico were covered 
with slabs of Greek marble; 
a great part of tho latter 



The central depdt is buried under the Palazzo Savorelli ; that of the 
second cohort is on tlie Esquiline, near the so-called temple of 
Miuerva Medica; that of the third was found in 1873 near tlie 
baths of Diocletian (see Bull. Comm. Arch. Bom., 1873). The 
most perfect is that of the 7th cohort near S. Crisogono in Tras- 
tevere, a handsome house of the 2d eentnry, decorated with mosaic 
floors, wall-paintings, &c. 7 

The excavations made in exposing the ancient church of S. 
Clemente brought to light interesting remains of many different 
periods ; drawings are given by Mullooly, St Clement’s Basilica, 

1869, and Do Rossi, Bull. Arch,. Grist., 1870, pt. iv. 

Many remains exist of the Golden House 8 of Hero, which show Gc* 
that this gorgeous palace covered an almost incredibly large space rt 
of ground, extending from tbe Palatine, over the Telia and tlie site of N- 
tho temple of Venus and Rome, to the Esqniline, filling the groat 
valley between the Caslian and the Esqniline where the Colos- 
seum stands, and reaching far over the Esquiline to tlie great re- 
servoir now called the “Sotte Sale.” Ho other extravagances or 
cruelties of Nero appear to have offended the Roman people so 
much as tho erection of this enormous palace, which must have 
blocked up many important roads and occupied the site of a whole 
populous quarter. It was no doubt partly to make restitution 
for this enormous theft of land that Vespasian and Titns destroyed 
the Goldon House and built tlie Colosseum and public therm® of 
Titus® on part of its site. Under tlio substructions of the latter 
building extensive remains of the Golden House still exist ; and 
at one point, at a lower level still, pavements and foundations 
remain of one of the numerous houses destroyed by Nero to clear 
the site. The great bronze colossus of Nero, 120 feet high (Suet., 
iVcra, 31), which stood iu one of the porticus of tlie Golden House, 
was moved by Vespasian, with head and attributes altered to those 
of Apollo (Helios), on to the Yelia ; and it was moved again by 
Hadrian, when tbe temple of Rome was built, on to the base which 
still exists near tlio Colosseum. Several coins show this colossus by 
the side of the Colosseum. 

Under tlie Palazzo Doria, the church of S. Maria in Via Lata, and Sep* 
other neighbouring buildings extensive remains exist of a great Jnli 
porticus, with long rows of travertine piers ; this building appeal's 
to he represented on fragments of the marble plan with tlie words 
SAEPT . . . ILL This is probably the Septa Julia, began by Julius 
Cresar, and completed by Agrippa in 27 B.C., as tbe voting place 
for tbo Comitia Centuriata, divided into compartmej^, one for 
each century. Tho building contained rostra, and^^pilso used 
for gladiatorial shows. Under the later empire it HHfe a bazaar 
and resort of slave-dealers. ~ 

That curiously planned building on tlie Esquiline, in the now 
Piazza Vifc Emmanuele, where tlie so-called trophies of Marins onco 
were placed (see drawing by Du Perac in his Vcstigf), is one of this 
numerous eastella or reservoirs from wliicli tbo water of tho various 
aqueducts was distributed in the quarters they were meant to 
supply. This was built by Sevcrus Alexander at the termination 
of his Alexandrine aqueduct, opened in 223 (see Lamprid., Hist. 
Aug.: Scv. Alex., 25). The marble trophies are now set at tlie top 
of tliB Capitolino steps ; their quarry mark shows them to be of 
the timo of Domitian ; it consists of tho following inscription, now 
not visible, ns it is cut on the under part — IMF . DOM. AVG . GERM . 

PER . CHREZ . UB . - 10 

Places of Amusement. 

The Circus Maximus (see vol. v. p. 791) occupied tlie Yallis Cirou 
Murcite 11 between the Palatine and tho Aventine. Its first rows oi 
scats, which were of wood, were made under Tarquin I. (Liv., i. 56 ; 
Dionys., iii. 68). It was restored in 327 and 174 b.c. (Liv., viii. 20 ; 
xli. 27). In the reign of Julius Cresar it was rebuilt with (for tho 
first time) lower seats of stone (Plin., H.N., xxxvi. 24), the upper 
being, still of wood (Suet., Cics., 39) ; Dionysius (iii. 08) describes 
it as it was after this rebuilding. It was further ornamented with 
mnrblo by Augustus, Claudius, and other emperors. The wooden 
part was burnt in tlie great fire of Nero, and again under Domi- 
tian, by whom it was restored wholly in stone and marble, and 
lastly it was restored and enlarged by Constantine. In its later 
stato it had a marblo fayade with three external tiers of arches 
with engaged columns, and (inside) sloping tiers of marble scats, 
supported on concreto raking vaults (Plin., Pancg., 51). A great 
part of theso vaults existed, in tho 16tli century, and is shown by 
Du Perae. It held a quarter of a million spectators (Plin., H.N., 

7 Seo Da Rossi, '• Vigili,’ In Ann. Inst., 1858 ; Visconti, Cootie I’ll, He' Vigili, 

1S07. 8 See Fea Casa Aurea, 1S32. 

a Sec Romanis, Termc (ii Tito, 1S22. It should bo noted that the paintings 
said in this and other works to linve belonged to the baths of Titus really 
decorated tlie Golden House, over which the baths were liullt. Tlie substruc- 
tures of Titus’s building are absolutely lvitliont ornament, and wore almost 
devoid of light. . 

10 See Bruzza, in Ann. Inst., 1870, and Lenormant, Trophccs tie Marins, Biois, 

1842. This onco mngnifleent bnihling, witli tlie marble trophies in their plnce, 
is shown with nincli minuteness on a bronzo medallion of Severus Alexander 
(see Frochner, AKdnillons de rEmjiirr, Paris, 1RTS, p. ICO). 

11 So called from n prehistoric altar to tlie Dca Murcia (Venus); 1 arro, L.L., 

V. 154. 
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*«vi. °4l The end with the carceres was near the church of S, 
MW iii Cosmedin. 1 Some of its substructures, with remains i of 

gSJS K 'ZgiSSSZ S4?Sa Flsminius 
Ncpos killed at Thrasymcne in 217 b.c. ; remains of t ^® . str j 
were found in the 3 6th century under the Palazzo Mattel, hi tne 
Middle A"es its long open space was used as a rope-walk, hence the 
name of the church calkd £ Catenna dei Funan, which occupies 
part of its site. 7 The circus of Caligula and hero was at the foot 
of the Vatican Hill (Plto., H.X., xxxyi. 15). The modem saensty 
of St Peter’s stands orer part of its site. Wie obehsk on its spina 
remained standing in situ till it was moved by Fontana® for Sixt s 
V to its present site in the centre of the piazza. Another circus 
was built by Hadriau near his mausoleum ; remains of it were found 
in 1743, bnt nothing is now visible (AM d. Pont. Acead., 1839). 
The 'Teat stadium, foundations of which exist under most of the 
houses of the Piazza Savona (Agonalis), and especially below S. 
Atmese, is probably that built by Domitian and restored by Severus 
Alexander. It was called from tlio latter emperor the Stadium 
Alcxandrinum. That it was a stadium and not a circus is shown 
by the fact that its starting end is at right angles to the sides and 
not set diagonally, as was always the case with the carceres of a 
circus ; nor is there any trace of foundations of a spina. The best 
preserved circas is that built by Maxcntius in honour of his deified 
son Romulus, by the Via Appia, 2 miles outside the walls of Borne. 
It was attributed to Caracalla till 1825, when an inscription record- 
ing its true dedication was found. 4 

The first permanent naumachia was that constructed by Augustus 
between the foot of the Janiculan Hill and the Tiber ; traces of it 
liavc recently been discovered near the church of S. Crisogono. 
The naumachia of Domitian was pulled down and the materials 
used to restore the Circus Maximus (Suet, Dom., 5 ) ; its site is not 
known. 

Ihcatres. Tire first stone 5 theatre in Borne was that built by Pompey, 56- 
52 me.; it contained a temple to Venus Victrix, and in front of it 
was a great porticus called Hecatostylum from its hundred columns. 
Tins is shown on the marble plan. 6 Considerable remains of the 
foundations exist between the Via de’ Chiavari, which follows the 
line of the scena, and the Via de’ Giubbonari and Via del Paradiso. 
Adjoining this was the curia of Pompey, where Cresar was murdered, 
after which it was burnt and the site decreed to be a "locus sceler- 
atus. ’’The colossal statue, popularly supposed to be that of Pompey 
at the feet of which Cmsar died, 7 now in the Palazzo Spada, was 
found in 1553 near the theatre. This theatre was restored by 
Augustus ( ITon. Ancyr.) ■ in the reign of Tiberius it was burnt and 
its rebuilding was completed by Caligula. The scena was again 
burnt in 80 a.d., and restored by Titns. According to Pliny 
(J7.A'., xxxvi. 24), it held 40,000 spectators. In 1864 the colossal 
gilt bronze statue of Hercules, now in the Vatican, a work of the 
3d ccntmy, was found near the site of the theatre of Pompey 
carefully concealed underground. The theatre of Marcellus is mueli 
more perfect ; complete foundations of the cunei exist under the 
Palazzo Savelli, and part of the external arcade is well preserved 
This is built of travertine in two orders, Tuscan and Ionic, with 
delicate details, very superior to those of the Colosseum, the arcade 
of which is very similar to this in general design. This theatre 
was begun by J Civsar, and finished by Augustus in 13 B.c., who 
dedicated it in the name of his nephew Marcellus. 8 It was restored 

J \!! Iia8lan ^ uot "> ^ e V>- * W)- Livy (xl. 51) mentions au earlier 
theatre on the same spot, built by M. iEinilius Lcpidus in 179 b.c. 


STIiemth- ■■ 1 ... . ■ ’ •v“;W■.* 1, •' Lon,ion ■187 4 )• 

^•aIdinI, r.me. i * \ ■■■ ... : .^™'' 10 <»»iLiEorIoare quoted by 
JSrehlsr. . ■ . ■’ 

see iboMww. »* LviL Cimmj. anj Bfan^ni, c1L P Vs^' 

Interesting relief showing a circus race, with the carceres sniTrar™,i‘i! a ii 
for spectators, is illustrated in Ann. In.it isrn S !V. P i Galleries 
Mine snlijpct are preserved in the Sala della Bitn ^tcc of the 

Brescia diptych, Son (UtZ. )\?D™ FloJfnJ? K 3t,Can >’ 806 ‘ho 

the introduction of 


, 10 ). 


It stands partly in the Forum Olitorium, a large extent of the tra- 
vertine paring of which was exposed in 1875 (Bull. Com. Arch. 
Jfun. iu- 1876). Foundations also of the theatre of Balbus exist 
under the Palazzo Cenci ; and in the Via di S. Maria in Cacaberis, 
2fo. 23, there is a small portion of the external arcade of the por- 
ticos which belonged to this theatre ; the lower story has travertine 
arches with engaged columns, and the upper has brick-faced pilasters. 

• >i . s /-( i; T).lh..« 1 O f Ci, rtf Ann OH * TVm, 



The same writer mentions an almost incredible building, which 
consisted of two wooden theatres made to revolve' on pivots, so that 
tho two together made an amphitheatre ; this was erected by C. 

Curio in 50 b.c. 

The first stone amphitheatre in Borne was that built by StatiliuB Amphi- 
Taurus in the reign of Augustus. Its ruins are supposed to form theatres, 
the elevation called Monte Giordano, but none of it is visible. For 
the Colosseum see Amphitheatre, vol. i. The Ampliitlieatrum 
Castrense is in tho lino of the wall of Aurelian near the Porta 
Asinaria ; it is built of concrete, faced with neat brickwork, and 
was decorated with friezes and other ornaments in moulded terra- 
cotta. Its exterior had two tiers of arches between engaged 
Corinthian columns, all, even tho foliage of the capitals, veiy 
neatly executed in terra-cotta. Only one piece with the upper 
order still exists on the outside of the Aurelian line. This arnplii- 
theatre is mentioned in the regionary catalogues under Kegio v. 

It is supposed to have been erected for the amusement of thetroop3 
in the neighbouring camp, hence its name. From the character of 
the brick-facing the building appears to date from the early part of 
the 2d century. 

Arches, Columns, Tombs, and Bridges. 

The earliest triumphal arches were the two erected by L. Stertinius Arches. 

19fi n.r..} in flip TVmim ’Rnnrinm and in r*nf- 



were nearly forty in Home. The arch of Titus and Vespasian on 
the Summa Sacra Via was erected by Domitian to commemorate tho 
conquest of Jndcea by Titns in his father's reign. Beliefs insido 
the arch represent the triumphal procession — Titus in a chariot, 
and on the other side soldiers hearing the golden candlestick, 
trumpets, and table of prothesis, taken from the Jewish temple. 
The central part only of this monument is original ; the sides were*' 
restored, in 1823. 16 Another arch in honour of Titus had previously 
been built (80 a.d.) in the Circus Maximus ; its inscription is given 
in the Einsiedeln MS. (Grater, Inscr., p. 244, Mo. G). A plain tra- 
vertine arch near the supposed palace of Commodus on the Ccelian 
is inscribed with the names of the consul Publius Corn. Dolabella 
(10 a.d.) ancl of the flamen martialis, C. Junius Silanus. In later 
times Nero’s aqueduct was built over it. It may possibly have 
been an entrance into the Campus Martialis, an enclosure on the 
Coelian sacred to Mars, which was used for games when the Campus 
Martius was flooded. The so-called arch of Drasus by the Porta 
Appia also carries the specus of an aqueduct,— that built by Cara- 
calla to supply his great thermae. Its coarse details show, how- 
ever, that it is much later than the time of Drasus (Suet., Claud., 
" was U8l, sl to ornament specially the arch of an aqueduct 
that happened to cross a road, and this arch was probably built by 
Caracalla with the rest of liis branch of tho Aqua Marcia. Ad- 
joining the church of S. Giorgio in Velabro a rich though coarsely 
decorated marble gateway with flat lintel. still exists,— built, as 
its inscription records, in honour of Severus and his sons by tho 
argentam (bankers and silversmiths) and other merchants of tlio 
“204. It formed an entrance from the Forum 
Ids n.mof ° th t T ekbrun V t T1 ‘® %“ re of Gcta in the reliefs and 
both to be ?“ "“I? Caracalla; the sculpture is poor 
1871 n n d fi f°“ tlon < sce BulL Inst -> 1867, p. 217, and 
of rivoro^' *„ C l 0Se hyiS a ,? tl ?l ru P Ie arch, set at the intersection 

Quadrifms b ’ qwf r tlle ?° ma,ls an arch of Janus 

worst strie of renri Sl -? art y of ea - rlier fragments, it is of tlio 
tinrand nrohltoSl 1“ her £> an the time of Constan- 

that bv tfe r n i n Z 0 ,. * finest existing arch is 

1 ?f e , CoIt >sseum erected by Constantine. It owes, however 

So1ife I SC’^ a ^ ,lydc P ded Tariod ’ Mot 5 
features were stoh^from 1016 d v ,gn a T man y «f its architectural 
pnV™? ? , ■ °i en from an earlier arch erected bv Traian as mi 

built to 43to h comremnr S f 8 t 826 abovo) ' Tho a ^h of Claudius, 
across the vl rS S 0 n 81 apposed victories in Britain, stood 
and the Palazzo « 5 piora«. der Tt^ 0rs0 ^ between S. Francesco Saverio 
^ aiazzo Sc>arra - Its esa c t position is show n in Bull. 

W Tlii',’^S, U ( 1- i ?’ 666 •also xxxTii. 3. " 

mdifleation ot Com^site order, a 
Corinthian, acanthus lenvM * 4 * 1 ^ 10 ca ^ ,, ^ a ^ s combine Ionic volutes with 

, » The seS Wr ^ toe ^^ SpCOts «,e Cortatl, Ian Older 

decline in art, iCralL of Antfn™??' 1™* »» im « rf extraonlinaril}- rapid 
nfhim made in the reign of Hadrian nnd otJ,er portraits 

isting specimens or RoW, are among toe most beautiful ex- 

Sion of Severus in 193i Z £Slpti££ a„vT- 1 S ^ ,ro : "J 1 ” 0 aflor « 16 acces- 
produced. sculpture or any real artistic merit seems to have been 
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Comm. Arch. Horn., vi, pi. iv. Its remains were removed in the 
middle of the lGth century, 1 and notliing now is left but half its 
inscription, preseived in the garden of the Barberini palace, and 
two ol its reliefs in the porch of tho Villa Boighese. It is shown 
on both aurei and denarii of Clnudius, with an attic inscribed BE 
BItITAXNIS, and sui mounted by a qimihiga and trophies. The 
at ch of Marcus Aurelius, also destioyed m the 16th century, 
spanned the modem Corso fat thcr not tli, whet o tho Via Lata had 
become the Via Flatniuia. 2 Many of its fine lcliefsaio preserved 
in the Capitolino Museum. The central put of the once triplo 
arch of Galliouus still exists on tho Esqtiiliue ; it stands against the 
ancient Poi ta Esquilitm of the Soman w all. It is built of traver- 
tine, is simple in design, with coarse details, and has a long in- 
scription on its attic. The two side arches and pediment over the 
ccn tie existed in the 16th cciitniy, and are shown in tho Mantuan 
oil-painting of Rome, 3 and in several antiquarian wotks of the ICtli 
century. The inset iption records that it was erected in 262 in 
honour of Gallienus and his wife Salotiitia by M. Aurelius Victor, 
prefect of the city.* 

The column of Antoninus Pius was a monolith of red granite, 
erected after his death l»y his adopted sons M. Antelitts and L. 
Vetus. One fragment of it is pifc-erxcvl in the Vatican with an 
interesting quai rv inscription, rutoiding that it was cut in the ninth 
year of Trajan’s reign, under tiic supei vision of Diosuums and tho 
architect Aristides. The jest of its fragments wero used by Pius 
VI. to repair tho obelisk of Monte Cifoiio, set up by Augustus in 
tlie Campus Martins ns the gnomon of a sun-dial (PJin., IT. A'., 
xxxri. 15). Tho marblo pedestal of the Antonine column is now 
in the Vatican ; it has reliefs of the apotheosis of Faustina mid 
Antouiuus Pius, and precessions of soldiirs. This and the column 
of M. Autclius were both suunouuled by colos=nI portrait statues 
of gilt bronze. Tiie column of M. Amelins is very similar in sire 
and design to that of Trajan. Its spiral leliefs represent victories 
in Germany from 1G7 to 179, arranged in twenty tiers. Like the 
column of Trajan, it is exactly 100 Roman feet high, without tlic 
pedestal. The pedestal was originally much higher tlmn at present, 
lint is now partly buried; it is shown by Gnmueti, Du Pome, mid 
other 16th-century w liter- This column stood in fi ont of a temple 
to M. Aurelius, and within a great peribolus, forming a forum 
similar to that of Trajan, though much stnallct ; the remains of this 
temple probably form the elevation now called Monte Citorio. 8 

For the catuombs see that article (vol. v. p. 206) ; for obelisks 11 
«co Ancitircci uni: (vol. ii. p. 390)nndEr:YiT(v°h vii. pp. 768, 778). 

The recent di-covery of a cemetery of prehistoric (Etruscan) date 
is mentioned above, p. 812. Few tombs exist of the Roman period 
earlier than the 1st century H.C., — probably owing to the meat 
extension of tho city beyond tho Servian limits, which tlius obliter- 
ated the earlier burial places. The tomb of the Cornelian Scipios 
is the most impmtant of early date which still exists. It is exca- 
vated in the tufa lock at the side of tho Via Appin, outside the 
Poita Capeu.a. Interments of the Scipio family went on hoc foi 
about 100 years, additional chambers and passages being excavated 
from time to time. Tito peperiuo smeoplingus of Cornelius Lucius 
Scipio Barbatus (Liv., x. 12, 18), consul in 29S H.C., is now in tho 
Vatican; its inscription, in rude Saturnian terse, is pcilmps the 
most important existing specimen of rally Latin epigraphy. Many 
oilier inscribed slabs were found in tlie 17th centmy, covering tho 
"loculi ” in which lay the bodies of Inter mcmbeis of the family. 
Those now existing in tlie tomb arc modem copies, with blundered 
inscriptions All nic given by Mommsen (C. I.L., i. ]>. 11 ay.). This 
burial-place of the Scipios is unlike those of other families, owring to 
the gens Cornelia keeping tip the cm lv custom of iutennent without 
burning; thus stone sarcophagi or loculi (rock-rut recesses) weic 
required instead of mete pigeon-holes to hold the cinerary urns, 
Tlie tomb of Ribuhis, a few yards outside the l’oita R.atumcna, and 
ic mains of two leccntly disco vcied during tho destination of tlie 
Aurelinn towers at the I’oita Saiarn, date from about tho middle of 
tlie 1st ccnluiy li.c., ns docs also tlie curious tomb of tho bakci 
Eurysaces outside the Poita Mnggiorc. In 1863 an inteiesting 
tomb of the Sompronia gens was discovered oil the Qniiinal, below 
the royal pdnee, near tho site of the Foita Sanqimli«. It is of 
travel tine, with a rieli cntnblntuic and frie/o sculptured with the. 


1 8'n Vncca, ap Ten, iHv., p, 07. 

a The destruction In 1 STO of the Aurehnn towers flvnUng the Foita del 
Po|io]o brought to light the fact that this gate Is cxncllv on tlie site of the 
ancient Ports Ilnmum, and not to one aide of It, ns was farmer}) belli ' eel on 
the r ndcnee of a vague passage In Procoplns(/Wf. Gnlh.. 1, 2'0. Tims It npjievrs 
pro], iUe tliat the north cm pnrtof the Corso follows the lino of tho Via Damlnln, 
as the southern portion does that of the Via T-nta 
a Reproduced hv Pe Rossi in Ins saleable Putnle ill ltoma Antciiorl al Sec. 
-YI7 , JBTO. 

i fi>a Rellorl, Vileres . Irene , 10°!), aborning some now’ deslrojed ; and J tea, 
otrclil Trlntif., 18 12. , 

s Bee Ann. Inst,, 1852, p, 328; and if nn /ml , v„ pi \I. Fee .also Pntnas, 
PMrdnllo it. Col. Anton., 1840; Rat (nil, Col if. Ainrhi, 1T0I; Clmusse, Cal 
ntrointn nd Ctimpn i force Rnnles, 170t ; Pelbgiml, Colannr rtl Obdivhi, 1851. 

o In IRS2 a Bmatt Egyptian olielisk of red granite was found burled near the 
Pantheon ; It non- lies In the Piarm <1(1 Collegia Romano : a translation or Its 
hieroglyphs Is Risen In Pull Comm. Arch. Horn., 1SS2, At the name tune a a err 
curious granite column was discovered of Igypto-Roniaii work, the lower pait 
adorned with figures In relief. 


Greek honeysuckle ornament (see Bull. Comm. Arch. Bom,, iv.). 

This also is of the last years of tlie republic. 7 

The mausoleum of Augustus, built 23 B.C., stands in the north Ma, 
pait of the Campus Martius, between the Tiber and the Via lea. 
Flaminia. It is a massivo cylindrical structure of concrete, faced 
with opus rctiuulatum ; over that it was lined with maible slabs ; 
insido were a series oi radiating chambers, in plan like a wheel. 

On the top was n great mound of earth, planted with trees and 
ilowois (Tac., Ann., iii. 9). As late as the I6tli centmy its external 
foim remained unaltered. 8 Only the hare core exists now, with its 
fine opus retipulatura, best seen in the court of the Palazzo Valdam- 
brini. Tlie inside is concealed by modem seats, being used now as 
a ciicus (Teatio Correa). The sepulchral inscription in lionoui of 
Augustus, engraved on two bronze columns at tho entrance, is pic- 
soi ved to ns by its copy at Ancyia. It reeoids an almost incredible 
amount of building : in addition to the long list of buildings men- 
tioned by name Augustus says, DVO. ET. OCTAGINTA . TEMPLA . 

BEVM. IN. YRBE. CONSV1 . SEXTVM . . . REFECT » The first burial 
iii the mausoleum of Augustus was that of MaTccllus, 22 U.C., and it 
continued to be the imperial tomb till the death of Nerva, 98 A.D., 
after whose iutennent there was no more loom. It was sacked by 
Alaric in 409, and in tlie 12th century was made into a fortress by 
the Colonna fiunilj’, and stiflei ed much from constant pai ty sti ugglcs. 

The mausoleum of Hadrian, begun in 135 as a substitute for 
that built by Augustus, was a large ciicular building on a square 
podium ; its walls, of enoimous thickness, are of concrete laced 
with blocks of poporino, the whole being lined with Parian maible 
and simoumledby a colonnade with lows of statues, — a work of the 
greatest magnificence. Tlie bionzc pine-cone, now in tho Vatican, 
was (ncconhng to Vncca) found near tlie mausoleum, and probably 
surmounted its conical dome. The splendour of tlie whole is de- 
scribed by Pioeopius (B. G., i. 22), who mentions its siege by the 
Goths, when tlie defenders buried the statues on to the heads of 
tho enemy. In the 0th centmy it was made into a papal castle 
called S. Angelus inter Xiibes, and all through tho Middle Ages 
it sufierwl much from constant attacks. Tlie interim chambers are 
still well preserved, blit its outside lias been so often wrecked and 
refiiced that little of the original mason])’ is visible. 

Several of the grander sepulchral monuments of Rome weie built Scpul- 
in the form of pyramids. One of tlicso still exists, included in the cliral 
Aurclian wall, by the Porta Ostiensis. It is a pj ramid of concrete, pyra- 
118 feet high, faced with blocks of white marble, and contains nnuds. 
small chamber decorated with painted stucco. An inscription in 
large letters on Die marble facing rccoids that it was built as a 
tomb for C. Cesium, a prmtor, tribune of the people, and septemvir 
of the cpuloncs (officials who supervised banquets in honour of the 
gods) — ail office founded in 196 a c. (Liv., xxxiii. 42). It was 
erected, nccotding to Ccstius’s will, by his execntois, in tlie space 
of 330 days. It dates from the time of Augustus 10 (see Falconicii, 
in Nnrdini, Jloma Anlica, iv. p. 1, ed. 1818-20). Anotliei similai 
pyramid, populaily known ns the tomb of Romulus, stood between 
the mausoleum of Hadrian and the basilica of St Peter. It was 
destioyed in the 15th centmy dining the rebuilding of tho long 
bridge which connects the former building with tho Vatican. 

Thc cailicst bridge was n wooden drawbridge called the Tons Bridges 
Sublicitts from the piles (suhliar) on which it was built. The 
liver being an impoitant pait of tlie defence of Rome from tho 
Avciitino to the Poita Fluminnlis (sec plan of Seivian wall, fig. 8), 
no permanent bridges were made till tlie Romans were strong enough 
not to fear attacks from without. The Pons Sublicius appeals to 

7 Fee A. r. Gnri, Calumh. I, tint, et Sen. Lit nr, 1727 ; Blnnclnnl, Camera . . . 
Srpolcralt, ITS": Canipimn, Sepoterl Jlcmam, If, 40; I’ortunatl, Seam lungo la 
Pin Mina, 18 r >9; Erirlo, Pilture e Scinlcri mil’ liqmhna, lS7fi; Sccclil, 

Srpolero tU nan I awlglin Greta, 1843 ; Visconti, Stpolcro dt <?. Sulpieto Massimo, 

1871 ; blevcnson, Cimlero dt Xotieo, Pm Jabiearn, 1S7D. 

* Sou Pu 1’croo's Peettfjj, which shows the garden on tlie top 

» Hie oilier greatest building jienod nftci the reign or Augustus appears to 
hnsc hern that of Sci crus mid Ills son Cnmcnlln; the following list of buildings,, 
lmilt or restored lsetween JPO nnd 211, willgha some notion of this Jlnrcmn 
aniicduet resided and lengthened to tho Thermic Ses erinnrr in 190; predn- 
rorIiiiii pun mum n capile Afncic in 198 ; temple of C)l>ele on the Palatine in 
200, rebuilt ; 01 slid Ian nnd Anlo Nov ns aqueducts jistoroil in 201 ; theatre or 
Pompey, Pantheon, thermic of Agnpin, Amphitlicatrum Cnstiense, nnd pm.- 
(orinn camp, nil restored in 202 ; fceptfronnim and great palace on the Pnlntme, 
ami arches in the I'm um Magnum nnd Tonmi Boirimn built; Stadium Paln- 
f linim, Porticus Octnviic, nnd Ponim Taels restored, nil in "03 In various 
v earn before 211 : temple of Vespisian, of Tortuna Slnbebns, sebolv sciibvrum, 

Imbten, near tlie l’ortn Septiminna, liorti of Gctn, n portions witli res gest.e 
jin,. ■ , > > *■ — "-215) the groat thcimte of Ginicall,i. 

... ■■ f these extensile woiks (see Lnnci- 

ii> Near tho tomb of Cestlus is that cvtraoidinnrj'iaound of potsherds called 
Jtonte Tcstaeclo These me mostly fmgmcnls of large ninplione, not piled up 
at random, but carefully slacked, with apertures at internals foi ventilation 
Msrsv theories have been advanced to account foi this enormous mass of bi nlen 
pottery ; but by fir tlie most prolsiblo explanation is that the biohen earthen- 
ware of Rome was collected nnd stored liete foi use in thcmahlng of tlie stucco 
called opus sigmnum (Vitr., vni. 0, 14), with which tho spcctis oi chnnnets 
of aqueducts were lined, and also the concrete m which marble ana mosaic 
pvv jngs w ere bedded (nucleus). Tills latter is the opus testneeum of Vitruv ms 
(t i! I, 5) ; and the universal use of pounded earthenwaro for floors and aque- 
ducts must linv o used up Immense quantities of brohen pots ami bricks (teste 
tnnsie) A good account, of the potsherds of Monte Testaccio and their stamps 
Is given In Ann. Inst., 1878, p. 118. 
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enormous wore was begun in 271, io defend Borne against sudden 
attacks of the Germans and other northern Taccsv.'hen the great 
armies of Horae were fighting in distant ■ countries.® After the 
death of Anreiian the trails were completed by Probus in 2S0, and 
aiwjnt a Century later they were restored and strengthened by the 
addition of gate -tourers under Arcadius and Honorius (395-425), 
in place of the earlier gateways of Anreiian : this is recorded by 
existing inscriptions on several of the gates. 5 At many periods 
these walls suffered much from the attacks of the Goths (Procop., 
JJtll. Go9i^ iiL 22, 24), and were restored successively by Theodoric 
(about 500,, by Belisarius (about 550), and by various popes during 
the Sth and 9th centuries, and in fact all through the Middle Ages. 


great part of its trans-Tiberine course is gone. The most perfect 
piece is that in the gardens of the Yilla Ludovisi Other well- 
preserved pieces are by the Porta Appia, and between the Lateran 
and the Amphirheatnim Castrense. The wail, of concrete, has the 
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Fig. 25.~Aureliin‘s wall ; plan showing one of the towers amt the passcj* in 
thickness of wait 

passage has tall open arches, which look like those of an aqueduct, 
and at regular intervals of about 45 feet massive square towers are 
buflr, projecting on the outside of the wall, in three stories, the top 
story rising above the top of the walk The height of the wall varies 
according to the contour of the ground ; in parts it was about £0 
feet bigh outside and 40 inside. Mecessaria, supported on two 
travertine corbels, projected from tbe top of the wall on the outside 
beside most of the towers. The Ensiedeln MS- gives a description 
of the complete circuit, counting all the gates, fourteen in number, 
as follows : — 

Porta S. Petri (destroyed) ; P. Flamiuia (in use) : P. Pinciana 
’ ■ , '. a5aria (destroyed in 1570); P. Xomeniana (closed) : 
”• Tiburtina (in use, now called P. S. Lorenzo) ; P. Pnenestina (in 
“P*™™ iraggiore); P. Asinaria (closed); P. Metrovia 
(closed) ; P. Latina (closed) ; P. Appia (in use, now called P S 
Sebasttano) ; P. Ostiensis (in nse, now P. S. Paolo). On the Jani- 
culau side P. Portensis (destroyed) ; P. Aurelia (in nse). One gate 
known as the P. Clausa, is omitted in this list, owing to its bein" 
blocked up m the tune of the Einsiedeln writer, its ancient name 
is not known. 

„ eating gates are mostly of the time of Honorins : each is 
„?"*? . - a tower, and some are double, with a second 

£^„V5 t0 £, erS I * Slde ’ . SeT ^? ] have grooves for a portcullis (caftt- 
12?^" the °? ter arc1 '- handsomest gate is the P. Appia, 
°- T" °aT 6r t0 7 e f’ tW bigh. the upper semi'- 
,n P laB \ ^ Ian y °J_tbe gates of Honorius have Christian 
Sffleral design of all these gates is 
Central aTc bway, with a row of windows over it 

In Lam-^f th^^Tn ^T 6 ’ ° tbers semidTOlJa r in plan! 
in man\ ox the gates older materials are nsetL blocks of inf* +JL A - 

Prwnesrinaanj thJp Tib^rri^ 011 Tbe t ont ^e- Between the P. 
Teptila. The «mes a large castellum of the Aqua 

P. S'omenmnx iSlv j 0 ”" 3 near the 

-T- ’ the an ^ Ic n «* r the Port a Flaminia, at the 

'T£'^krt£'r£Z:^s'™'o ?’ is. is: ~~ 

1 TISSQH5 VPTVrTwrRT-i rT; A .'5v E • HUPP . CA ESS . D . D TVYIP 

> t AC . TErnfPHATOPffiVS • ?L- H <B*ORIO • TICTPPnjVS 

1 VREE . acterkaS ajgg c®. ^statratos. 

> j DOfESSIS . P.TD^BVa 0 -;^ 0 ^?^-' A , C -^YEKES . EGESTIS . 

to retarsesonte this work. " ae res ‘- 11,413 10 honorary statues erected 
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foot of the Pinciau Hill, is formed by remains of a lofty and enor- 
mously massive building, faced with fine opus reticulatum of the 
1st century b.c. Owing to the sinking of the foundation this is 
very much out of the perpendicular, and was known as the “murus 
tortus ” at a very early time. 1 "Wliat this once important building 
was is uncertain. It has been supposed to belong to the tomb of 
the Domitii (Suet., Dm., 2), but on scanty grounds. Two arch- 
ways which form gates in the Aurelian wall are of much earlier 
date. The Porta Maggiore consists of a grand triple arch of the 
Claudian aqueduct built in travertine. The P. S. Lorenzo is a 
. single travertine arch, built by Augustus where the aqueduct 
carrying the Aqua JIareia, Tepula, and Julia crossed the Via 
Tiburtina. The inner gateway, built of massive travertine blocks 
by Honorius, was pulled down by Pius IX. in 1868 for the sake of 
the material. 2 

Literature. — Probably no nreiMCologieal subject has so copious a literature as 
that dealing with the topography of Rome ; much of this, however, lias been 
rendered obsolete by subsequent discoveries. The reader who wishes to study 
the subject in n fairly concise form will find the following books the most use- 
ful. 3 Kardini, Itoma Aiitica, ed. Nibby, 1818-20 ; Nibby, Antichita di Roma, 
1830, anti Jtonui netl'Anno 1838, 1S39; Becker, Handhuch dor romischen AUer- 
thiimer, Lcipsic, 1843 (of special value from its numerous references to classical 
authors) ; Robcr, Die Ruincn Items, Lcipsic, 1803 ; Bunsen and others, Beschreib- 
ung der Stadt Rom, Stuttgart, 1829-42, and the abridgment of this work by 
Platuer and Uhlrichs, 1844 ; Von Keumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 
1807-70 ; Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 1871 (in progress, a work 
of great value) ; Burn, Borne and the Campagna, London, 1870 (by far the best 
work in English, both from its illustrations and very able text) ; Dyer, The City 
of Rome, London, new cd., 1883 (a compact work, useful for reference). The 
very large and magnificently illustrated works by Canine must be used with 
great caution; they contain imaginative restorations rather than accurate 
representations of what really exists ; even those drawings which profess to ' 
give the existing remains are rendered of little value by tlieir numerous in- 
accuracies. The chief Of Canina’s works are Indicazione di Roma Antica, 1830 ; 
Esposizione topografica, 1S42 ; Edifizj di Roma Antica, 1848-50 ; Foro Romano, 
1845 ; and Architcttura Antica, 1834-44. 

The student who wishes to enter into the subject in detail and form inde- 
pendent opinions will have an enormous mass of literature to wade through. 
(1) First, of course, come various classical authors, frequently cited above ; the 
Monument nmAncyranum, ed. Mommsen, Berlin, 1883, and other anclentinserlp- 
tions. (2) Second in importance come various documents of the decadence 
and early Middle Ages : — the Noiitla and Curiasuni Grits Romm, printed by 
Preller in his Regtonen der Stadt Rom, Jena, 1S4C ; the Mirabllia Romm, ed. 
P.irtliey, Berlin, 1809 ; Graphia Aurcm UrhU, cd. Ozauam in Documents inedits, 
Baris, 1850 ; Catalogus Vicnncnsis Imp. Rom., published by Eccard ; Descriptio 
Regtonum Romm, Einsledcin MS., cd. Ifncnel in ArcJitv fitr Philatogie, v. 115, 
Berlin, 1837 ; Ortlo Romanus, ed. Fea in Dissertaziont, See., 1830 ; tlie Coda 
Topog. Urbis Romm, ed. Ulilriclis, "WUrzburg 1S71 (contains these and extracts 
from other mediaeval sources) ; Paulus Diaconus, Excerpta a Lib. Pomp. Festi, 
cd. Mtlller, Leipsic, 1S39 ; Anastasias Bibliothecarius, Uc Vitis Rom. Pont., ed. 
Branchini, 1718. Hie various commentators on Virgil known under the 
general name of Scrvlus give many valuable notes on Roman topography ; 
an excellent edition of these is being produced by Tliilo and Hagen, Leipsic, 
1881-85. (3) Thirdly we have a huge number of works, mostlyillustrated, pro- 
duced from the 15th to the 18th century, the value of which is frequently very 
great from the fact that they describe a large number of ancient monuments 
which no longer exist. Some of these, especially those earliest in date, exist 
only in MS. in the libraries of the Vatican, the Ufilzi, Milan, and elsewhere ; 
a very valuable MS. of Ligorio (10th century) is preserved in the Bodleian at 
Oxford. Among these MSS. are drawings or ancient buildings by Raphael, 
Bramante, Bramantino, Baldassarc, Sallustio Peruzzi, Andrea Sansovino, 
Palladio, and in fact by nearly all the great architects or the 16th century. 

Worlx of 15th and 16th Centuries . — Biondo, Roma Risiaurata, Venice, 1543 (JIS. 
of 1431-39) ; Poggio, De Fortunm Varietate (MS. of about 1440), Basel, 1538 ; 
Bramantino, Rovine di Roma (MS., 1603-13, in Bibl. Ambros., Milan), ed. by 
Mongeri, Milan, 1875 ; Albertini, Opusc. de Mirab. Urbis Romm, 1500 ; Pomp. 
Leto, De Veltistate Urbis, 1523 ; And. Fulvius, Antiguana Urbis, Venice, 1627 j 
Calvus, Antigum Urbis Romm Simitlachnim, 1532; Mariianns, Urbis Romm 
Topog., 1544 ; Palladio, V Architcttura , Venice, 1642, and Le Termc dei Romani, 
printed first in London, 1732 ; Serlio, Architcttura, Venice, 1545, bk. til. ; 
Faimo, Antichita di Roma, 1548 ; Labacco, Architcttura ed Antichita, 1557 ; L. 
Mauro, Antichith di Roma, Venice, 1558 ; Ligorio, Effigies Antiq. Romm, 1561 ; 
Gamucci, Antichita di Roma, Venice, 1505 ; Dosiua, Urbis Romeo /Edificia, 1609 j 
Du Pcrnc, Vesligj di Roma, 1575 ; Fabricius, Romm Antiq., 1587 ; Vacca, Varic 
Antichith, 1594, printed in Nardini, ed. Nibby, in Roma Antica, vol. iv., 
1818-20 ; Miintz, Un Plan de Rome an XV me Slide (Soc. Nat dcs Antiquaires), 
Paris, April 1880. 17th Century. — Crcchi, Antichita di Roma, 1001 ; Laurus, 
Antiq. Urbis Splendor, 1012 ; Maggius, ASdificia el Iiuinm Romm, 1018 ; Felini, 
Alma Citlhdi Roma, 1625; Scainozzi, V Antichita di Roma, 1032 ; Franzini, Roma 
Ant. e Mod., 1053 ; Desgodetz, Edifices Antiqices de Rome, 1082 ; CinmpinI, Vetera 
Monumenta, 1090 ; Bartoll, Admiranda Rom. Vestigia, 1098 ; Do Rubeis, Romm 
Magnif. Monum., 1099. 18th. Century . — Pinarolc, Antichita di Roma, 1709, 

and Vesligi di Roma, 1744 ; Donatu3, Roma Veins, 1725 ; Bianchini, Pal. dei 
Cesarl, 1738. The magnificent etchings by Piranesi are of great value ; the 
copperplates (in a much damaged state) still exist, and aro worked by the 
Calcografla Cameralc- They are grouped in folio vols. entitled La Magnificcnza 
del Romani, 1701-04 ; V Antichita Romana, 1750 ; and other works. See further 
Bellari, Ichnographia Vet. Romm, 1704; Yenutl, Vet. Monumenta, 1778, and 
Deseriz. Topog. dl Roma, 1824; Guattanl, Monvm. Antiq. inert, 1784-89, and 
Roma descritla, 1805. 10th CetUurv. — Many articles of great value occur In the 
following periodicals — Annali, isullettino, and Manumentl ddV Institute di 
Corris. Archmo. di Roma, 1829 (in progress); Alii dell' Accad. Rom. di Arch., 
1821 ; Attl della R. Accad. dei Lined (in progress) ; Redlcltino delta Commisslone 
Arch. Metre, di Roma, 1872 (in progress) ; Nolieie degli Scavi, 1870 (in progress). 
See also Valadier, le pin insigni Fabbriche di Roma, 1810-20 ; Rossini, AnlicJiitd 
di Roma, 1817, large plates ; Fea, Ragtonamento and other works, 1821-33 ; 
Taylor and Cresy, Archil. Antiq. of Rome, London, 1821 ; Romanis, Vcstigie di 
Rom. Ant., 1832: Gel], Topography of Roene, London, 1834; Donovan, Rome 
Ancient and Moderee, 1842 ; Becker, Die r'mische Topographic, Leipsic, 1844 ; 
Zcstennnnn, De Basilicis, Brussels, 1847 : Braun, Die Ruincn und Museen Rams, 
Berlin, 1854 ; Ampere, ifisioire Remains, Paris, 1802-04 ; Ziuzow, Das alleste 


l Procop., Bell. Goth., i. 23. 

5 See Becker, De Rom. Mures et Porlis, Leipsic, 1842 ; Nibby and Goll, Le 
Mura di Roma, 1820; Quarcnghi, Le Mura di Roma, 1880 ; Burn, Rome and the 
Campagna, 1870, with other general works mentioned above. 

3 In the list given above all books ore printed in Rome unless otherwise de- 

scribed. 


Ram, Pyritz, 1806 ; Parker, Photographs ■illustrating the Arch, of Rome, Oxford, ‘ 
1867 ; FriedlUnder, Sittengeschichte Rom, Leipsic, 1809, and Darstellungcn atu 
aer Sittengesch. Roms, Leipsic, 1881 ; TVey, Description de Rome, Paris, 1871 • 
Gsell-Fcls, Eomisciie Aujgrnbunjen, Hildburghausen, 1870; Jordan, Forma 
Urbis Romm, Berlin, 1875, with supplement of 1888, and Novm Qumstiones 
Topog., Konigsberg, 1868; Laneiam, I Commentarii di Frontino, 1880, and 
Dissertaziont Archmo., 1876-85 ; De Rossi, Note di Topog. Rom., 1882 - Duruy 
Histoire des Domains, Paris, 1878-84, well illustrated ; J. H, Middleton, Ancient 
Rome in 1885 (A. & C. Black, Edinburgh), 1885. Maps.— Nolli's map of 
anefent Rome, 1748, is largely followed by Canina in hi3 large map in many 
plates, 1850; Moltke, Carta Topog. di Roma, Berlin, 1852 ; Rieu, Rom. Vet. 
Ychnographia, Lyons, 1868 ; good maps of ancient and modem Rome together 
arc contained in the guides or Gsell-Fels, Baedeker, and Murray ; an excellent 
map of ancient Rome is given by Bum, Rome and the Campagna, London, 1870. 

Christian Home. 

1. From the Jfth to the 12th Century. 

The era of church building in Rome may be said, to begin with Plato 
the reign of Constantine and the peace of the church. Before then IX. 
Christian worship was 
conducted with various 
degrees of secrecy either 
in private houses or in 
the Catacombs (fl-v.), ac- 
cording as the reigning 
emperor viewed the sect 
with tolerance or dislike. 

The typo of church which 
in the beginning of the 
4th century was adopted 
with certain modifica- 
tions from, tlio pagan 
basilica, though varying 
much in size, had little 
or no variety in its 
general form and ar- 
rangement. One fixed 
model was strictly ad- 
hered to for many cen- 
turies, and, in spite of 
numberless alterations 
and additious, can be 
traced in nearly all the 
ancient churches of 
Rome. 

Fig- 2G shows a typical 
example, omitting all 
later changes. 4 The plan 
is that of the lower 
church of S. Clemente, 
built in the 4th century, 
probably in tho reign of 
Constantine ; an exist- 
ing inscription records 
its restoration by S. 

Siricius (384-398). The 
fittings, altar, choir- 
screen, &c., are not now 
in situ, but were moved 
into the upper church 
when that was built, be- 
tween 1100 and 1118. 

They were then rather 

carelessly put together, Fig. 20. — Plan of lower churcli of S. Clemente, 
aud the proper positions A. Celebrant’s throne in western apse. B. High 
of the gospel and the 
epistle ambo reversed. 

The figure shows these 
fittings roplaced in th'o 
ancient church as they 

originally stood ; they are rather later than the building itself, being 
made under Pope John, probably tho second of that name (532- 
585) ; his monogram is sculptured on the marble slabs which form 
the low walls of tho choir. In the 13th century ornaments of mosaic 
inlay were added on these 6th-ccntury screens by one of the Cos- 
mati. The baldacchino which now exists in the upper church is 
of c. 1100, but two of tlio columns of a much older canopy are pre- 
served by being used in the construction of a fine 15th-century 
tomb near the high altar. These have richly carved caps of semi- 
classical style, aud, as well as the high altar, have an inscription 
recording their gift to the church by the priest Mercurins in tho 
pontificate of Hormisclas (514-523). Tho paintings of the 9tb 
ccntuTy, and even earlier, which cover the walls of tho lower 
church are among tho most important existing specimens of early 
Christian art. 5 . 

4 The plan of the upper church of S. Clemente is Bhown under Basilica, 
fig. IS, vol. iii. p. 417 ; other plans of early basilicas are given in the same 

6 See Mull only, S. Clement and his Basilica, Rome, 1860; De Rossi, in Bull. 

Arch. Crist., 1803, 1865, 1807, especially 1870, pt. iv. 
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altar aud baldacchino. O. Stairs down to con- 
fessio. D, D. Side doors in screen. JS. Gospel 
umbo. F. Epistle ambo. G. Lectern. H. 
Faschal candlestick. J, J. Aisles. K. Doors 
at east end. L. Stairs to upper church. M. 
Fountain of ablution. N. Campanile. 
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Typical The typical church, was a simple rectangular building, with or 
plan. without aisles, haring a largo apse at tlio west end, and at the east 
three doors opening from a cloister-like atrium ; 1 when space was 
limited three sides of tho atrium were omitted, leaving only a long 
pillared nsrthex or porch which extended along the whole width 
of the nave. The apse or presbyterium, which was raised above 
the nave, contained a central marble throne for tho celebrant and 
a long bench for the rest of the clergy. The high altar stood a 
little forward from tho apse ; and over it was a square canopy or 
baldacchino supported on four niarblo columns ; each of the four 
arches of the canopy had a curtain, which was drawn close during 
the consecration of tho elements ; at other times these curtains 
were twisted round the four columns of tho haldaccliino. Tho 
celebrant stood with his back to tho apse, looking eastwards towards 
the people over the altar. 5 The high altar stood over tho tomb of 
some saint or confessor, hence called the “confcssio this was so 
arranged as to he at least partly visible, and usually was reached by 
a few steps descending from tho nave. In later times tho confessio 
became frequently a spacious crypt containing a small altar of its 
own. At this point caneelli or marble screens rau across the 
whole width of the church, both nave and aisles ; and lienee tho 
part thus railed off was called tho “ cliauceL" The choir occupied 
most of the western half of the nave, and was raised one step above 
it ; it was completely surrounded by a low marble wall or screen, 
along two sides of which a marblo bench was fixed. On the right 3 
was the gospel ambo, its marble book-rest usually distinguished by 
a sculptured eagle, and beside it tho tall paschal candlestick. On 
the left was the epistle ambo. 4 The font was frequently an ancient 
marble or porphyry bath, as in tho Latcran baptistery and that of 
S. Maria Maggiore_; but iu early times an ordinary parish church 
had no font j baptisms were only performed in one or two of the 
great basilicas, and then in a separate building, usually octagonal 
in shape. In the centre of tho open atrium stood a fountain for 
ablutions performed, before entering tho church, as in an Oriental 
mosque. 

' The wails of these early churches were mostly built of concrete, 
struetwn. faced with bnck, left structurally quite plain, and decorated only 
with painted stucco or glass mosaics,— especially (internally) in 
the apse and on tho face of its arch, and (externally) on tho cast 
or entrance wall, tho top of which was often built in an overhane- 
mg curve to keep off tho rain. Tho windows were plain, with 
semicircular arches, and were filled with pierced marble serecnsL or 
msonio cases with slabs of translucent alabaster; tho latter was 
the case at S. Lorerao fnori le Mura, and examples of the former 
still exist m the very early church formed in tlio rooms of some 
therm® on the EsqmW (possibly those or Trajan), below the Cth- 
°f S * JIartlno ai Monti. Almost the only bit of 
,“ e , nt WM fto ca ™ cornice, framcntly 
formcd ot marble cornices stolen from 
earlier classical buildings. Internally tlio navo columns with their 

b T’ me us ? a11 * takD » trom •wSSWSff 

25 »TrM. T C rf S V® * erfoct mu “ of fine sculptured caps „,?d 

? t ™ 8lla< * 8 °f every material and design. 5 At first the nave 

at S ciemenfr 'fr Un?M ^supporting a horizontal entablature, as 

buildings. A later develonmoni „r 8tn PJP, cd &»«» ancient 

containing an altar at the and P an coded a small apse 

media an§ S. Ketro LvColi / “ 10 S ‘ Jfaria » Cos. 

Sm£. « a ^ for by 
England, ^ & 

form was, however, oceastomlly nse^L ^ A " othef 

have been derived from the round tcmnl. 3 l' ch appcats to 
a circular hniidi nn n_ v° un r remple of pagan times. This is 
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Some; it is a circular domed building, now known ai the Torre 

Pignnttain, from_ tho pignatte or amplione Imilt into the concrete 

dome to lighten it. The 

mausoleum of S. Cos- 

tatiwi, close hv S. Agneso 

fnori, is also domed, with 

circular nisle, or rather 

ambulatory, the vault of 

the latter decorated with 

mosaic or classical style 

(see Mosaic, vol. xvL’p. 

882). The red porphyry 

sarcophagi, sculptured 

richly with reliefs, from 

theso mamolca are now 

in the Vatican. On a 

much larger scale is the 

church or S. Strfanp llo- 

tomlo on the Cndian, built 

by 1’ojie Simplicius (4CS- 

483), with n double ring 

of pillared nisles, the 

outer one of which was 

pulled down and a new 

enclosure wall built by . 

Nicholas V. Other round * ,a - ‘ft.— Church amt iicrarelrnm „i (\„>.jn..a_ 

churches are S Teodoro A \ f “ r a i uir - * L I , ' , rptirry «Mi In li-tr 
uiurcucs are r>. aeouoro where t),p t»m), »twj. C. attar. 1> 

(1>\ tho ^ lens 1 uxcus), of t>, Slain nr while losrM*, pari vt anrh-ct rr.v. 
the 8th century, and S. ["£- Kl- It'-i.-..-. w,i), ;»'>u!c<. y y, ,\n<. 
Bernardo, which is one of tula,or y »i‘h incite vault. 

the domed halls of Diocletian's thennre, eoasemtel as a church 
lit 1 598. 

Space will not allow any individual description of the verv 
numerous and important churches in Home which are built on the 
above-described plan. Tire principal examples are ihr*e: ? — S. l'ndcn- 
tlam, traditionally tire oldest in lionre, lehttiU by Adrian I. {772- 
/!>^) ; S. feahmn 5t i century ; 8. Vitale, 5th century, founded 
hv Innocent 1. ; S. Martino ai Monti, £i>0 ; 8. Jhlbina, 

Cth century ...chtircliof Ara CVli, founded in cth ccntnrv as S. 
“> Cnpifoho; S. tiiorgio in Vtinl.ro, rebuilt by Leo II. ( 0 S 2 - 

bunt bvSt-rinut 
■ III. ;'S. Maria 
Iwlb rebuilt r, 

?sfrVotV~:T’ *;* 1,1 iromnica. remnit bv Paschal 1, 

’ it S. Cecilia iu TnuMcvcrc e. s>21 umlS, 

Pmsedcin S— r f). Marco, rebuilt by Oregon- IV. in 833 ; 5. Marfa 
Aitova, founded hv Nicholas I. (S58-SG7), now rolled S. rnnre*ro 
Montana ; S. Anastasia, founded in tire 4th, rebuilt in tlie 10th 
«nturv ; S. llartolomeo in Im»U and the church of the Qimtnj 

Tree II. alsmt lli 3 ; ami S. ibriab! 

i njstevcrc, rebuilt by Innocent II. in 1139.* 

Ihoitgh tho arid classical columns of the in 

SSuotra b " llnt . t l 1CaaU 'i! 

21 ! S 



and without, hns been overlaid ’ 0th WU \*” 1 

tccturnl features In st«ceo or *t/,, c "t 1 ,n ^ l ! l K nm ' | s nrchi- 
cealed cither bv a “KS i V'r 01 * n T ,°° {is UM,al b' con- 
The throne* and marblo l»Stw iiMhc * "’"T v ? u,U 

place to more modern wooden fitting re , i!'. . c ., u !" aU - v .^ vc ” 
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, **«* j it was not till tEl^ u&KSfrJT of Co ^ >Ml1 

| «vival began. The 13th cent,,™ t,mt ?">' ^rtant 

activity, when an immense mimW of of ,« rt ' at artistic 

in marble eimchcd with mosaic were Lnu , tl ^ u , 'y or ^ s > es]>ccially 
revival, though on different lines wl« ElfTn” } la T' ™» 
later one which took place at I'/U nf. r? ln tlic gather 
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Cosmati, 1 seven members of which, for four generations, were skilful 
architects, sculptors, and mosaicists. 

The following aro tho names and dates known from existing 
inscriptions : — 

Lorenzo (born in the second half of tho 12th century. 

Jacopo (dated works 1205 and 1210). 

Cosimo ( „ ,, 1210-35). 

Ltioi Jacopo Adcodato Giovanni 

(1231 and 1235). (1231-1293), (1294). . (1296 and 1303). 

Their principal works in Homo arc : — amboncs of S_. Maria in 
Ara Cceli (Lorenzo) ; door of S. Saba, 1205, and door with mosaics 
of S. Tommaso in Formis (Jacopo) ; chapelbf the Sflncta Sanctorum, 
by the Lateran (Cosimo) ; pavement of S. Jacopo alia Lungara, and 
(probably) the magnificent episcopal throne and choir-screen in S. 
Lorenzofuori le Muni, of 1254 (Jacopo tho younger); 2 haldaccliino 
of tho Lateran and of S. Maria in Oosmedin, c. 1294_(Adeodato) ; 
tombs in S. Maria sopra Minerva (c. 1296), in S. Maria Maggiore, 
and in S, Balbina (Giovanni). A large number of other works by 
nicmbcrs and pupils of the same family, but unsigned, exist in 
Homo. These are mainly altars and baidacchini, choir -screens, 
paschal candlesticks, amboncs, tombs, mid tbo like, all enriched with 
sculpture and glass mosaic of great brilliance and decorative effect. 

Besides the more mechanical sort of work, such as mosaic patterns 
and architectural decoration, they also produced mosaic pictures 
and sculpture of very high merit, especially tho recumbent effigies, 
with angels standing at the head and foot, in tho tombs of Ara 
Gesli, S. Maria Maggiore, and elsewhere. One of their finest works 
is in S. Cosarco ; this is a_ marble altar richly decorated with mosaic 
in sculptured panels, and (below) two angels drawing back a curtain 
(all in marble) so as to expose the open grating of the confcssio. 
The magnificent cloisters of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, built about 
1285 by Giovanni, the youngest of tlie Cosmati, are one of tho 
most beautiful works of this school. Tlie haldaccliino of the same 
basilica is a signed work of tlie Florentine Arnolfo del Cambio, 
1285, “cum suo socio Petro,” probably a pupil of the Cosmati. 
Other works of Arnolfo, such as tho Braye tomb at Oiivieto (q.v.), 
show an intimate artistic alliance between him and the Cosmati. 
The equally magnificent cloisters of the Lateran, of about the same 
date, are veiy similar in design ; both these triumphs of tlie sculptor- 
architect’s and mosaicist’s work have slender marble columns, 
twisted or straight, richly inlaid with bauds of glass mosaic in 
delicate and brilliant patterns. Tho shrine of the Confessor at 
"Westminster is a work of this school, executed about 1268 (see 
Mosaic). The general stylo of works of the Cosmati school is 
Gothic in its main lines, especially in the elaborate altar-conopies, 
with their pierced geometrical tracery. In detail, however, they 
differ widely from the purer Gothic of northern countries. Tlio 
richness of effect which the English or French architect obtained 
by elaborate and carefully worked mouldings was produced in Italy 
by the beauty of polished marbles and jewel -liko mosaics, — tho 
details being mostly rather coarse and often carelessly executed. 

Chiefly to the 13th century belong the large number of beautiful 
campanili, which aro the most conspicuous relics of the medieval 
period in Rome. Tlie finest of these aro attached to tlie ohnrohes 
of S. Maria Nuova, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and S. Maria Maggiore. 
Others belong to the basilicas of S. Lorenzo fuori and S. Croce in 
Gerusalcmme, and to S. Giorgio in Volabro, S. Maria in Cosnicdin, 
S. Alessio, S. Giovanni ad Portam Latinara, S. Cecilia, S. Crisogono, 
and S. Pudcntiana. They occupy various positions with regard to 
tho ohureii, being all later additions ; that of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
stands at some distance from it. In design they are very similar, 
consisting of many stages, divided by brick and marble cornices ; 
in tlie uppor stories are from two to four windows on each side, 
with round arches supported on slendor marble columns. They 
are decorated with brilliantly coloured eiololc or disks of earthen- 
ware, enamelled and painted in green or turquoise blue, among tbo 
earliest existing specimens of the so-called majolica (sec Pottery, 
vol. xix. p. 624 s?.). Sometimes disks or crosses made of red or 
green porphyry are inlaid in the walls. In most cases on one face 
of the top stoiy is a projecting canopied niclie, which once con tamed 
ji statue or mosaic picture. The walls are built of lino neat brick- 
work. One campanile (that of S. Maria Maggiore); the largest and 
once the handsomest of all, has string-courses of enamelled and 
coloured terra-cotta. The slender columns of the windows have 
often proved insufficient to support the weight, and so many of tlie 
arches are built up.* 

Tliough but little used for churches, the Gothic style, in its 
modified Italian form, was almost universally employed for domestic 

1 An excellent account of tlio Cosmati is given by Boito, ArchUttfura del 

Medio En, Milan, JSSO, pp. 11MS2. . , , , 

2 The chief signcil works of Jacopo and his brother Luca are at Anagni ana 
Sribiaen. 

a See De Montault, La Cloches de Feme, Arms, lSTs» 


architecture in Romo during the 13th and 14th centuries. Tufa 4 E ■ 
or brick was used for tlie main walls, tlie lowest story being often arch 
supported on an arcade of pointed arches and marble columns. The lire, 
windows were usually formed of large marble slabs with trefoil- 
shaped heads or cusped arches. As a rule the tipper stories pro- 
jected slightly over the lower wall, and were supported on small 
ornamental machicolations. The top story frequently had an open 
loggia, witli rows of pointed arches. When vaulting was used it 
also was of the pointed form, usually in simple quadripartite bays, 
with slightly moulded groin-ribs. The Finest existing specimen of 
this style is the palace built about 1300 by Boniface VIII. (Gaetano 
family), enclosing the tomb of Cecilia Afetella on the Via Appia, 
with a graceful little chapel Within the precincts of the castle. This 
building is very worthy of study ; the remaining part is well pre- 
serreiL Many houses of this period, though generally much injured 
by alterations, still exist in Borne. They are mostly in out-of-the- 
way ulleys, and, not being mentioned in any books, nrc seldom ex- 
amined. The Ghetto and the quarter near tho Ponte Rotto contain 
many of these interesting buildings, as well as some of tlio most 
crowded parts of the Trastcvere district ; all are rapidly disappear- 
ing under the wholesale destruction of old streets now in progress. 

Among those which may possibly escape for a while is the 13th- 
century house where Giulio Romano lived, near the Palazzo di 
Venezia, and the Albcrgo del Orso, at the end of the Via di Tordi- 
nono, of the same period, which was an inn in the 16th ccntuiy 
and is one still ; this has remains of a fine upper loggia, with rieli 
cornices in moulded terra-cotta ; the lowest stoiy has pointed vault- 
ing resting on many pillars. Another graceful hut less stately 
house exists, though sadly mutilated, opposite tho entrnneo to the 
atrium of S. Cecilia in Trastcvere.® very few now remain of tho 
onco numerous lofty towers built by the turbulent Roman barons 
for purposes of defence. The finest, the Torre della Milizia on tlio 
Viminal, was built in the 13tli century by tlio sons of Petrus Alexius ; 
of about the same date is the Torre dci Conti, near tlio forum of 
Augustus, built by Marcliionc of Arezzo ; both these were once much 
higher than they are now ; they are very simple and noble in design, 
with massive walls faced with neat brickwork, much resembling 
that of the 2d century. 

Till tho 14th century the Lateran was the usual residence of tho Lateran 
pope ; this was once a very extensive building, covering four times palace, 
its present area. The original house is said to have belonged to the 
senator Plautins Latoranus in the reign of Kero ; hut the existing 
part on the line of tlio Aurelinn wall is of tho 3d century. Tills 
house, which had become the property' of the emperors, was given 
by Constantine as a residence for S. Sylvester ; it was very' much 
enlarged at many periods during tho next ten centuries ; in 1308 a 
great part was burnt, and in 1586 the ancient palace was completely' 
destroyed by Sixtus V., and the present palnco built by Domenico 
Fontana. The Cappella Sancta Sanctorum (sec list of Cosmati 
works) is tlio only relic of the older palace.® The present palace 
has never been used as a papal residence ; in the IStli century' it 
was an orphan asylum, and is now a museum of classical sculpture 
and early Christiau remains. 

Tlio Vatican palace also appears to have originated in a house Tlie 
which existed in the time of Constantine. This was rebuilt by Vatican. 
Innocent III. (e. 1200) and enlarged by Nicholas III. (1277-80). 

It did not, however, become the fixed residence of the popes till 
after the return from Avignon in 1377. In 1415 John XXIII. 
connected the Vatican and the castle of S. Angelo hv a covered 
passage carried on arches. But little of the existing palace is older 
than tlie 15th centuiy ; Nicholas V. in 1447 began its reconstruc- 
tion on a magnificent scale, and this was carried on by Sixtus IV. 

(Sistino cliapel), Alexander VI. (Appurtaiuenti Borgia), Julius II. 
and Leo X. (Bramaute’s cortilc and paintin'- : • 'l 

PaulIII. (Sala Regia and Cappella Paolina by. 1 ■:■■■;. :■ • ■ ” 

Sixtus V. and his successors built the lofty part of tlie palace on 
tlio oast of Bramante’s cortile. The Scala Regia was built by Bernini 
for Urban VIII., tlie Museo Pio-Clementino under Clement XIV. 
and Pius VI., tlie Braceio Nuovo under I 5 ius VII.,_nnd lastly' the 
grand stairs up to the cortile were added by Pius IX. 

The Quiriual palace, now occupied by r the king of Italy, Is devoid Tlie 
of architectural merit. It stands on the highest part of the hill, Quiriual, 
on the site of part of the baths of Constantine. This palace was 
begun in 1574, under Gregory XIII., by Flaminio Ponzio, and was 
completed by Fontana and Maderna under subsequent popes. 

TFor many centuries wall-facing of small tufa stoneswaa us til, e.g., m tlio 
incdtovnl part of tlie Capitol ; this was called “opera saracinesca " from its 
supposed adoption from the Saracens ; it is lamely employed in the walls mid 
towers oC tlie Leonine city, Unlit by Leo IV. (StS-SSSyto defend the \atican 
basilica and palace against tlie inroads of the Moslem invaders. Tlie greater 
part of Uiis wall is now destroyed and built over, but a long piece with massive 
circular towers well preserved exists in the gardens of tho Vatican. 

s Tlie house of Cresccntius, popnlarly called the "house of Bienxi,’’ near tho 
Tonte Botto, is pcrliaps the sole relic of the domestic archifecinre of an earlier 
period,— the Ulh century. Its architectural decorations are an extraordinary 
mixture of marble fragments of the most miscellaneous sort, all tai.ru Tmm 
classical buildings ; it has a long but somewhat unintelligible inscription «« r 
the doorway, . ...... 

6 Tin ■ great morale in the adjacent apse is a modern copy o' that Vinca once 
decorated the triclinium of Leo 1 1L (TiC-ilC). 
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The onlv important church in Rome which is wholly Gothic in 
style is S. '.Maria sopra Minerva, the chief church of the Dominican 
order. This was not the work of a Roman architect, but was de- 
rived hv two Dominican friars from Florence— Era Ristoro anil 
Fra Sistci— about 12S9, who were also the architects of their own 
church of S. Jfaria Morelia. It mnch resembles the contemporary 
churches of the same order in Florence, haring wide-spanned pointed 
arches on clustered piers and simple quadripartite vaulting. Its 
d etails resemble the early French in character. 1 It contains a 
lar«*e nrnnber of fine tombs ; among them that of Dnrandus, bishop 
of ?fende (the author of the celebrated Rationale dirinonim offici- 
orum), by Giovanni Cosmos, c. 1300, and the tomb of Fra Angelico, 
the great Dominican painter, who died in Rome, 1455. The most 
elaborate specimen of ecclesiastical Gothic in Rome is that part of 
S. Maria in Ara Cceli which was rebuilt about 1300, probably by 
one of the Cosmati, namely, the south aisle and transept. For at 
least tiro centuries after the death of Giovanni Cosmos no native 
Roman appears to have excelled in any branch of the fine arts. The 
sculptured effigy and reredos of Cardinal AJenfon in S, Maria in 
Trastevere, executed about 1400 by a certain P.nilus Romauus, is a 
fair example of the decadence which took place during this period ; 
the effigy is a very clumsy and feeble copy of the fine recumbent 
figures of the Cosmati. 

3. Florentine Period, e. 1450-1550. 

The long period of almost complete artistic inactivity in Rome 
was broken in the 15th century by tbc introduction of a number 
of foreign artists, chielly Florentines, who daring this and the 
succeeding century enriched Rome with an immense number of 
magnificent works of art. The dawn of this brilliant epoch may 
be iai>l to have begun with the arrival of Fra Angelico (see Fiesole) 
in. 1447, invited by Nicholas V. to paint the walls of his small 
private chapel in the Vatican dedicated to S. Lorenzo. 

To Mino da Fiesole (sec Mtxo »i GlOVAXxr, vol. xvi. p, 477), 
who spent several years in Rome between 1470 and 1484, and other 
Florentine sculptors arc due almost all the rerv beautiful sculptured 
tombs which were made for a large number of the Roman churches 
during the last thirty years of the 15th century, as well as many 
altar frontals, reredoses, tabernacles, and the like. Though varied 
m details, most of these tombs are designed after one tvpe, that 
employed by Mino in his fine monuments in the Badia at Florence. 
A life-sized recumbent effigy lies on a richly ornamented sarcophagus, 
over which is an arched canopy decorated with reliefs; tho mens 
which support this (usually) hare statuettes in two or more tiers. 
For grace and refin«l beauty no type of sepulchral monnment has 
f^„ aU rU hlS J lorentl " e design. The peaceful attitude and 
calm face of the effigy are frequently of the most perfect besratv, 

delll« T? r€licfs aTe finishfid with ivory-like 

dejcacy. Though the influence of Mino, very stron<riv marked 
may be traced in all these nnmerons works (there are in’ Rome more 
than a hundred tombs of this class), vet a very small proportion 
by -Mino ^ated drained fkree 

, J sculptor.pnpils m Rome, some of whom appear almost to 
have equalled their master m skill ; and it is to them that most of 

in^fpSreof t tlL r ck2 :d '- , A f ^O'.long list of churches contain- 
S if » " \ be P ven I perhaps tho richest arc 

iSfi 

ever seen ‘ Mifli th» ° [ tbe &&*<** architects the world has 

delL^of 3 and tRuSSSW shined the 

with the measured statelineJ'and ° f tbe . Gofl “C stylo 

architecture. Though he invariaM^T^ proportions of classic 
his mouldings from antiqu^t^^F ^ round arch and took 

loggie are Gothic in^heir ceneraS ^ bea “? fal and 

committed the prevalent S!i co ? c ®P hon - Moreover, he never 
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Riario in 1495, with its stately church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso • 
the so-called Palazzo di Bramante in the Govcmo Vecchio, built in 
1500 ; and the Palazzo Giraud, near St Peter’s, once the residence 
of Cardinal VTolsey, built in 1506. He also built the cortilc of S. 

Damaso in the Vatican, the toy-like tcmpictlo in the cloister of 8. 

Pietro in Montorio, and the cloisters of S. Maria della Pace, 1504, 4 
In 1503 Bramante was appointed architect to St Peter’s, and made 
complete designs for it, with a plan in the form of a Greek cioss. 

The piers and arches of the central dome were the only parts com- 
pleted at the time of his death in 1514, and subsequent architects 
did not carry out his design. For St Peter’s, Eoe A Ren iTr.crrrnr, 
vol. il p. 438 and plates XXII., XXIII. ; also Basilica, vol iii. 
p. 415 tj. 

Baldassare Ptr.rzzr (j.r.) of Siena was one of thc most talented Peruzzi 
architects of the first part of the 16th century ; thc Villa Famesina 
and the Palazzo Vidoni (usually attributed" to Raphael) are from 
his designs. 5 His later works bear traces of that decadence in taste 
which so soon began, owing mainly to the rapidly growing love 
for the dull magnificence of the pseudo-classic style. This falling 
off in architectural taste was due to Miciielaxoelo (?-v.) more 
than to any other one man. Jlis cortilc of the Fame-e palace, 
though a work of much stately beauty, was one of the first stages 
towards that lifeless scholasticism and blind following of antique 
forms which were the destruction of architecture as a real living 
art, and in thc succeeding contuiy produced so much that is almost 
brutal in its coarseness and neglect of all true canons of proportion 
and scale. During the earlier stage, however, of this decadence 
anti throughout the I6th century a large number of fine palaces 
and chnrchcs.were built in and near Rome by various able artists, 
such as the Villa Madama by Raphael, part of the Palazzo 1’arucsc 
by Antonio da Sangallo the younger, S. Giovanni do’ Fiorentini by 
Jac. Sansovino, and many others.* 

4. ifoilern Period. 

tfnder Vignola (1507-1573), Carlo Maderna (155G-1C3P), Bernini Period of 
(1^9w-16S0), Carlo lontana (1634-1/14)* and others architectural degrada- 
beauty in Rome steadily declined, till thc prevalent stvlc became tion. 
a mere caricature of classical forms, twisted and contorted into 
every possible incongnions and ridiculous shape, void of all sense 
of harmony of proportion and unredeemed by anv grace or even 
decency of detail. Clumsy weigh tiiicss and extravagance of out- 
line, with the frequent introduction of the most ungraceful curves, 
arc the mam characteristics of this unhappy ricriod, which un- 
fortunately, was one of great activity in building. Thc degraded 
taste of the Irth and ISth centuries could sec no beautv in the 
stately simplicity of the early basilicas, in the delicate grace and 
ncti ornament of tho Cosmati period, or even in thc refined bar- 
momens beauty of the Renaissance/ JEvciy church in Rome is 
more or less disfigured inside with extravagant stucco pilasters and 
reliefs, transfiguring thc whole interior, while outside many have 
StUCk •?»**«“ the slightest reference to the 
nrtw i 1 ' 3, ar -° ,ncan - t t0 dccorate - The Latcran basilica is one 
nhl LTil* cons l ,, ? n ° us instances of this sad treatment of a grand 

cl irei, J f S d M d * ™ ll,dc , ou * fa C adcs which disfigure the fine 
churehcs of S. Marcello and S. Maria in Via Lata^both in he 
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the rebuilding of the nave of the great basilica of S. Paolo fuori 3o 
Mura, burnt in 1823, in a style of great splendour, though souie-^ 
what cold in effect. Its columns are enormous monoliths of gi ey / 
granite from the Alps ; the confossio and transepts are lined with 
rosso and vorde antico from the recently rediscovered quarries in 
Greece, and with Egyptian alabaster. The racousecration of tins 
magnificent edifice took place in 1854, after thirty years had been 
spent in the rebuilding; the east facade, with its new gaudy mosaics, 
and the .atrium are not yet complete. 1 Another great work still 
in progress is the extension of the sanctuary of the Laterau basilica, 
which unhappily has involved the destruction of the ancient apse 
and its ambulatory, tlio only part of tho church which had escaped 
complete disfigurement. The priceless mosaics of the npso (1280), 
among tho most beautiful in Rome, have been refixed in the new 
apso, but of course in a sadly modernized and restored form. 2 Some 
large blocks of Government offices on the Esquilinc Hill are the 
most important in size among the recent constructions. They have 
little architectural merit either in design, materials, or solidity of 
workmanship. 

Museums The Vatican contains the largest collection in the world of 
and gal- Graeco-Roman and Roman sculpture, with a few specimens of true 
leries. Hellenic art. It is also very rich in Greek vases and in objects 
from Etruscan tombs ; this latter division is called the Musco 
Gregoriano. There is also an Egyptian museum. In tho great 
library are preserved a number ol' early glass chalices 3 and other 
rare objects from tho catacombs, as well as many fine specimens of 
later Christian art, — church plate and jewels. Tho picture gallery, 
though not as largo as some of tho privato collections in Rome, 
contains few inferior pictures. The Latcran palace, still, like the 
Vatican, in the possession of the pope, contains a fine collection 
of classical sculpture, but is most remarkable ns a museum of 
Christian antiquities. The two Capitolino museums are very rich 
in classical sculpture, bronzes, coins, pottery, and tho contents of 
early Etruscan and Latin tombs. A large hall has lately been 
added, and is filled with sculpture found on the Esquiline sinco 
1870. The picture gallery contains a few mastorpicccs and a largo 
number of inferior works. A new museum is now (1886) being 
formed in the great cloister of S. Maria degli Angeli to hold the 
numerous line examples of classical painting and sculpture found 
'along the Tiber during tlio excavations for the now embankment, 
and in other places in Borne. Tlio university of Romo possesses 
fine collections of minerals, fossils, and other geological specimens, 
and examples of ancient marbles used in tlio buildings of Rome. 
A newMuseo Artistico lias recently been formed in a monastery in 
the Capo le Case, to contain mediteval works of art ; it will prob- 
ably ho rapidly increased. Tho Musco Kirchcriano is in some 
respects uniqno of its kind. It contains an unrivalled collection 
of prehistoric objects found in Italy and its islands, in stone, 
bronze, iron, and pottory. The collection of res grave is tho finest 
yet made ; and tho museum also contains a largo quantity of inter- 
esting classical antiquities of various kinds. Another branch is 
tho Ethnological Museum, as yot of no great importance. Un- 
fortunately all these museums are badly adapted for purposos of 
study, being noitlier well arranged nor catalogued, 
rivato Among tho privato collections of pictures the Borghcso is quito 
dice- unrivalled. Tlic next in importance is that in tho Dovia palace, 

ms of which, however, liko most Italian collections, contains a largo 

ctures; proportion of vory inferior works. Tho Corsiui picture gallon', 
lately bought by tho municipality of Romo, is chiefly rich in the 
works of tho Bolognese and other third-rate painters. Tho Bnr- 
berini and Sciarra-Colonna ' palaces contain a fow fine paintings ; , 
those in the latter collection are now arranged in tlio owner's 
private apartmonts, and are not visible to tho public, 
sculp- The largest privato collection of sculpture is that of tlio Villa 
-c. Albani, which, among a large mass of inferior Bornnu sculpture, 

' contains a few goms of Greek art. Tho original Albani collection 

was stolon and brought to Paris by Napoleon I., and was there 
dispersed ; one relief, tho colebrnteci Aurinous, is tho only piece 
of sculpture from the original collection which was sent back from 
Paris. Tlio ownor of this is now Prince Torlonia, who also possesses 
a very largo collection of classical sculpture formed by himself ; 
it contains sovoral very fino works, hut unfortunately tho greater 
number are much injured and falsified by restorations. Tlio casino 
in tlio Borghcso gardons possesses a great quantity of sculpture, 
mostly third-rate Roman works. Tho small collection of tho Villa 
Ludovisi 4 contains a few works of Greek sculpture of tho highest 
importance, of which tho chief are tho Pergamean group of tho 
suicide of the Gaulish chief, a relief of Medusa’s head, and a male 
torminal figure. Many other palaces, such ns that of tho Colonna 
family, contain loss important collections of sculpture and painting, 
rarics. For an account of tho chief public libraries, seo Libraries, vol. 
xiv. pp. 529-530, 548, . 

. 1 Pea, Im Basilica Osticnsc, 1820-33. 

s For tlio interesting discoveries made in oxcavating for tlio new apse, seo 
Ann. Inst,, 1677, p. S82. 

8 See Garrucci, Vetri Ornati in Oro, 1858. 

4 Tlio Beautiful gardens of tlio Villa Ludovisl are now (18S0) Being destroyed 
and Built over, and tlio fate of tlio sculpture gallery is os yet undecided. 
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Population, Climate, fa.*— In the sixteen years which have elapsed Top. 
since Rome became the capital of Italy (1S70-1SS6) the population tion. 
lias largely increased, chiefly owing to the introduction of a great 
number of Government officials with their families from Northern 
Italy. Under the last papal census tho number of inhabitants 
was 216,000 ; in 1881 it had increased to 276,403. Education of 
the working classes has much improved in these years, and there 
are now nearly 170 parochial schools. Tho streets are remarkable 
for their cleanliness, and are mostly well paved with hard lava 
and well lighted with gas. For municipal purposes Rome is still 
divided into the fourteen niedimval “rioni these, though corre- 
sponding in number with tlio fourteen regiones of Augustus, include 
very different areas. The climate is mild and sunny, in winter CM I > 
averaging 10° Fnhr. above the temperature of London ; but the 
variation between day and night is very great. The coldest months 
nro December and February (average temp. 47°) ; tho hottest are 
July and August (average 75°). The rainfall is slight, averaging 
lentil inches anmially, and the rainy days are few proportionally. 

On tho whole Romo is a healthy city, in spite of some malaria, 
usually confined to its more open parts.® The neighbouring ’Heal 4 ’ 
Campngna is in parts almost uninhabitable during the summer 
from this cause ; but tho malaria is much checked by tho planting 
of eucalyptus trees, which grow rapidly in and about the city. A 
very remarkablo instance of this is the Trappist monasteiy of the 
Tro Fontnnc, about 4 miles from Romo on tlic Ostian road, which 
a few years ago was quite uninhabitable in the summer, while since 
a number of these trees have been planted tho monks reside there 
with impunity throughout the year. Though almost free from 
typhus, there is a good deni of enteric fever in Rome, partly owing 
to tlio very unwholesome arrangement of tlic drainage in each house, 
though tho general system of sewerage is good. That this disease 
is not more prevalent is probably owing to the magnificent wntor- 
siqiply, 7 wliieh flows in a constant service, thus doing away with 
the noccssity of cisterns. Tlio averago annual deaths are 5750. ' 

Works on Christian Home. — Cnuncncs . — lCth and 17th Century Books: Pan* 
vliiius.De Prmcipuis Jlasilicis, 1570; Do Albcricis, Hist. S. Virginis de Popuio, 

1509; Do Angelis, lias. S. Marini Major., 1021 ; Sevcnuio, LeSctte Chiese di llama, 

1030 ; Lancliicel, S. Maria del l'opolo, 1040 ; Rnsponi, lit Basil. latcran., 1050 ; 
Torrigio, Saerc Groitc Valleane, 1075 ; l-’ontnila, Tcmpio Vaticano, 1091 ; Bonannns, 

Tent, Valle. llistoria, 1090. lSIh Century : Crcscimbeni, 5. Maria in Cosmcdin 
(1715), S. Giovanni n Porta. Latina (1710), and Jins. (!i S. Annsfnsia (1722) ; Boro- 
lnino, La ChiesaeFabbrica d. Sapicnza, 1720 ; Casimiro Romano, X. Maria in Ara 
Cocti, 1738 ; Fonseca, lias. S. Laurcntii in Pamaso, 1715 ; Em, S. Maria in Cam- 
pile Ilf, 1750; Besnzsi, S. Crorc in Gents., 1750; Canccllieri, Basilica Valicana, 

17S0; F. dl San rietro, S. Giorgio in Velabro, 1791. 19tli Century: Paulinas, 

Basil. S. Paneralii, 1S03 ; Nicolai, lias, di S. Paolo, 1S15, and Be Vatican. Bas., 

1817 ; Nibliy, Forma degli Antidit Temp] Cristiani, 1825 ; Dionysius, Vat. Basil. 

Crypt. Mou., 1S2S-10 ; Bunsen, Gnttcnsolm, and Knapp, Baslliken des Christ. 

Boms, Munich, 1812; Canina, Arch, doi Temp] Cristiani, 1S13-1G; Fontana, 
Migliori Chiese di lloma (1855), Jins. diS. raolo (1S78), mul Miisnici deile CMtst 
di Boma (1870); Vnleiitini, One monographs on the Basilicas of the Vatican, the 
Latcran, and S. Maria Maggiore, 1S32-15; Gori, Bas. di S. Lorenzo, 1802; 
Hiibsch, Alt-christlichcn Ktrchcn, Cnrlsruhe, 1S62 ; Do Montnult, Lcs Soutcrrains 
de S. Pierre, Paris, 1S60; Burckhnrdt, Ve Origins Basilicamm Christianarum, 

1875 ; Do Floury, J.e Latrnn, Paris, 1877 ; Do Lorhae, S. Pierre de Borne, 1S70 ; 
Goyinailcr, Les Projcts Primilifs pour la Bas. de S. Pierre, Paris, 1S7B-B0 (gives 
a valuablo series of facsimiles of tbe designs made by Bramnnte, Baphnel, 

Fra Glocondo, Snngallo, and others); Letaronilly, Le Vatican et la Basilica de 
S. Pierre, ed. Kindt, Paris, 1SS2 ; Dcblcsor, Borne et scs Monuments, 1882 (especi- 
ally useful to tho Catholic traveller for its information about church cere- 
monies and other religious matters). Ge.neiial Wouks. — Pistolesi, II Vaticano, 

1820-3S ; Nibby, Boma Modcrna, 1889 ; Jlarehl, Mon. deir Arle Crist, primitiva, 

1811 ; Massium, La Torre Angiiillura in Tras/crcrc, 1817 ; LMarouilly, Edifices 
de Pome Moderns, Brussels, 1850-08 ; Gregorovitis, Gcschichlc . . . Boms im Mittel- 
alter, Stuttgart, 1859-72, and Die Grabm&tcr der Piipste, Lcipslc, 1857 (Both 
these valuable works have Been translated into Italian); Garracci, Mon. del Mtts. 
iMtcran., 1801, and Storia delt Arte Cristlana, Prato, 1S72-S0; De- Rossi, Boma 
Sotterranea, 1881-S0. and Musaici e Partmcnti delk Chiese di Boma (in progress), 
and (edited By him) Bull, di Archive. Cristiana, ISOS (in progress), also Ittscrip- 
liones Christiana! Urbis Bonier, 1801 (in progress); Gcrbct, Borne Chrfttenne, 

Paris, 18 n ossl Tempi, 1870; Rio, VAri Chretien, Paris, 

1801, am • 1872 ; Dohmc, A'niisl und Kiinstler /(aliens, 

Loipsiu, ; . Gome (well illnstrated), 1871. Inscriptions . — 

Forcolln, Inscrizioiii ne/le Chiese di Boma, 1809-84; Gnlottl, Inseripltones Bom. 

Ittfimi jEoi, 1700. A number of " ’ -stliosc 

in tlio Vatican library and in S. Martino i " 1 works 

of art, are very valuable for their representations ol buildings now uesu-oyed or 
altered. The great oil-painting, now in tlio museum at Mantua, whicli gives a 
Bird's-eye view of Rome ns it was in tlio 10th century, is published in the valu- 
able work By De Rossi, Piantc di Boma anieriori al See. XVI., 1S79, whicli con- 
tains also other early jilans and drawings of the city. Museums and Sculp- 
ture.— Pistolesi, II Vatloatw, 1829-38; Visconti, Mtts. Chiaramcnti and Pio- 
Clrmcntino, and Musco Gregoriano, 1803-43; WoliT, Bildicerkc des Vaticans, t tc., 

Berlin, 1870 ; E. Q, Visconti, Sculture della Villa Borghese, 1790, and Scull, del 
Pal. Giustiniani, 1811 ; Winokolmann, Open, Best edition by Fea, Prato, 1830 ; 

Vitale, Marmi net Pal. Torlonia, n.d. ; Bonmlorr, Vic Bildtecrke des Laterau. 

Mtts., Lclpsic, 1807; Schroibcr, Anttke Bildtecrke der Villa Ltidovisi, Lclpsic, 

18S0; Bottari, Musco Capitolino, Milan, 1821-22; Mntz and Von Dulm, Attlike 
Bildtecrke in Bom, Lcipsic, 1SS1 ; Do Montault, Musics et Gatcrics de Borne, 1880 ; 


ami publio institutions of Rome. 

® Seo Bnlcstra, I’lglenc di Boma, 1880 ; Vltellcschl and others, Atti delta 
Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria, vol. xL, ISSi (see also their map showing tho 
malarious districts, 18S3); Tournon, Etudes Statistiques stir Borne, Paris, 1831. 

7 Tho numberless fountains and jots of water which abound in tho streets 
of Romo are ono of its chief beauties ; these are all fed with pure hill water 
brought in aqueducts or pipes, and flow in apparently tindinifnished volume 
during the dry months of summer. Tho Trevi fountain (Aqua Virgo) and tlio 
Fontana Paolina on tlic Jnnlculum are the grandest of these ; seo Fulda, U 
Fontanc di Boma, 1691. 
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Trajan, 772, 773, 775. 
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Plate VI. is a Map of the Empire in the Third Century of our Era ; Plate VII. is a Plan of Ancient Home ; Plate VIII. sham 
the Forum and its Surroundings ; and Plate IX. is the Modern City. 


ROME, a city of tlie United States, tlie capital of 
Oneida county, New York, 110 miles by rail west-north- 
west o! Albany, occupies a level site at the head of Mohawk 
valley, near the watershed between the Atlantic and the 
western lakes. It is an important railway junction, lies on 
the line of the Erie Canal, and is the terminus of the Black 
River Canal. . Besides being the centre of a great cheese- 
making district, Rome has large railroad shops, rolling- 
mills, and lumber-yards. The population was 11,000 in 
1870 and 12,194 in 1880. 

ROMFORD, an old market-town of Essex, is situated 
on the small river Rom, and on the Great Eastern Railway 
about 12 miles east-north-east of London. The ancient 
church of St Edward the Confessor was replaced in 1850 
by a structure in the Late Decorated style. The large 
brewery of Ind, Coape, «fc Co. is situated in the town, and 
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Huguenot refugee like himself, but of a far wealthier family. 
Samuel Romilly was born in Frith Street, Soho, on 1st 
March 1757, and was named after Sir Samuel Fludycr, 
M.P. for the city of London and alderman, who was in 
partnership with two of his uncles. He served for a time 
in liis father’s shop ; but his education was not neglected, 
and he became a good classical scholar and particularly 
conversant with French literature. A legacy of £2000 
from one of his mother’s relations Jed to his being articled 
to a solicitor and clerk in Chancery with the idea of qualify- 
ing himself to purchase the office of one of the six clerks in 
Chancery, In 1778, however, ho determined to go to the 
bar, and entered himself at Gray’s Inn.. Ho went to Geneva 
in 1781, where he made the acquaintance of the chief demo- 
cratic leaders, including fitienne Dumont. Called to the bar 
in 1 < 83, he went the midland circuit, but was chiefly occu- 
pied with Chancery practice. On the publication of Madan’s 
Thoughts on Executive Justice, advocating the increase of 
^punishments, he at once wrote and published in 
1(86 Observations on Madan’s book. Of more general 
interest is his intimacy with the great Mirabeau, to whom 
he was introduced in 1784 (see Mirabeau). Mirabeau saw 
him daily for a long time and introduced him to Lord Lnns- 
ov ne, who highly appreciated him, and, when Mirabeau 
became a political leader, it was to Romilly that he applied 
$ Dunto 4 tho . procedure used in the English House 
of Commons. He visited Paris in 1789, and studied the 
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cotirse of the Revolution there ; and in 1790 he published 
his Thoughts on the Probable Influence of the Late Revolu- 
tion in France upon Great Britain, a work of great power. 
His practice at the Chancery bar continued largely to in- 
crease, and in 1800 he was made a K.C. In 1798 he 
married the daughter of Francis Garbett of Kirill Court, 
Herefordshire; and in 1805 he was appointed chancellor 
of the county palatine of Durham. His great abilities 
were thoroughly recognized by the Whig party, to which 
he attached himself; and in 1806, on the accession of 
the ministry of “All the Talents” to office, he was offered 
the post of solicitor-general, although he had never sat in 
the House of Commons. He accepted the office, and was 
knighted and brought into parliament for Queenborough. 
He went out of office with the Government, but remained 
in the House of Commons, sitting successively for 
Horsham, Wareham, and Arundel. It was now that 
Sir Samuel Romiliy commenced the greatest labour of his 
life, his attempt to reform the criminal law of England, 
which was at once cruel and illogical. By statute law 
innumerable offences were punished by death, but, as such 
wholesale executions would be impossible, the larger 
number of those convicted and sentenced to death at 
every assizes were respited, after having heard the sen- 
tence of death solemnly passed upon them. This led 
to many acts of injustice, as the lives of the convicts 
depended on the caprice of the judges, while at the 
same time it made the whole system of punishments and 
of the criminal law ridiculous. Romiliy saw this, and in 
1808 he managed to repeal the statute 8 Eliz. c. 4, which 
made it a capital offence to steal from the person. This 
success, however, raised opposition, and in the following 
year three bills repealing equally sanguinary statutes were 
thrown out by the House of Lords under the influence of 
Lord Ellenborough. Year after year the same influence 
prevailed, and Romiliy saw his bills rejected; but his 
patient efforts and his eloquence ensured victory eventually 
for his cause by opening the eyes of Englishmen to the 
barbarity of their criminal law. The only success he had 
was in securing the repeal, in 1812, of the statute 39 Eliz. 
c. 17, making it a capital offence for a soldier or a mariner 
to beg without a pass from a magistrate or his command- 
ing officer. Sir Samuel Romilly’s efforts made his name 
famous not only in England but all over Europe, and on 
4th July 1818 he had the honour of being returned at 
the head of the poll for the city of Westminster. He 
did not long survive his triumph. On the 29th of October 
1818 Lady Romiliy died in the Isle of Wight. Her 
husband’s grief was intense, and he committed suicide in 
a fit of temporary insanity on the 2d November. No man 
of his time was more loved than Sir Samuel Romiliy ; his 
singularly sweet nature, his upright manliness, his elo- 
quence, and his great efforts on behalf of humanity secured 
him permanent fame. His second son John rivalled his 
reputation as a lawyer, and after being appointed master 
of the rolls in 1851, an office which he held for twenty-two 
years, was raised to the peerage as Lord Romiliy in 1866. 

Sec the Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romiliy written by 
himself, with a selection from, his Correspondence, edited by his Sons, 
3 vols., 1840 ; and The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romiliy in the 
Mouse of Commons, .2 vols., 1820. 

ROMNEY, Geobge (1734-1802), historical and portrait 
painter, was horn at Dalton-le-Furness, Lancashire, on 
December 26, 1734. His father was a builder and cabinet- 
maker of the place, and the son, having manifested a turn 
for mechanics, was instructed in the latter craft, showing 
considerable dexterity with his fingers, executing carvings 
of figures in wood, and constructing a violin, which he 
spent much time in playing. He was also busy with his 
pencil ; and, some of his sketches of the neighbouring 
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rustics having attracted the attention of his father, lie was 
at length induced to apprentice the boy, at the age of 
nineteen, to an itinerant painter of portraits and domestic 
subjects named Steely an artist who had studied in Paris 
under Vanloo; but the erratic habits of his instructor 
prevented Romney from making great progress in his art. 
In 1756 he impulsively married a young woman who had 
nursed him through a fever, and started as a portrait 
painter on his own account, travelling through the northern 
counties, executing likenesses at a couple of guineas, and 
producing a series of some twenty figure compositions, 
which were exhibited in Kendal, and afterwards disposed 
of by means of a lottery. 

Having, at the age of twenty-seven, saved about £100, 
he left a portion of the sum with his wife and family, and 
started to seek his fortune in London, never returning, 
except for two brief visits, till he came, a broken-down and. 
aged man, to die. In London he rapidly rose into popular 
favour. His Death of General Wolfe was judged worthy 
of the second prize at the Society of Arts, but a word from 
Reynolds in praise of Mortimer’s Edward the Confessor 
led to the premium being awarded to that painter, while 
Romney had to content himself with a donation of £50, 
an incident which led to the subsequent coldness between 
him and the president which prevented him from exhibit- 
ing at the Academy or presenting himself for its honours. 

In 1764 he paid a brief visit to Paris, where he was 
befriended by Joseph Vernet; and his portrait of Sir 
Joseph Yates, painted on his return, bears distinct traces 
of his study of the works of Rubens then in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. In 1 76 6 he became a member of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and three years later he seems to have 
studied in their schools. Soon he was in the full tide of 
prosperity. He removed to Great Newport Street, near 
the residence of Sir Joshua, whose fame in portraiture he 
began to rival in such works as Sir George and Lady 
Warren, and Mrs Yates as the Tragic Muse; and Ilia 
professional income rose to £1 200 a year. 

But he was seized with a longing to study in Italy ; and 
in the beginning of 1773 he started for Rome in company 
with Ozias Humphrey the miniature painter. On his 
arrival he 'separated himself from his fellow traveller and 
his countrymen, and devoted himself to solitary study, 
raising a scaffold to examine the paintings in the Vatican, 
and giving much time to work from the undraped model, of 
which his painting of a Wood Nymph was a fine and grace- 
ful result. At Parma he concentrated himself upon the 
productions of Correggio, which powerfully fascinated him, 
and greatly influenced his practice. 

Id 1775 Romney returned to London, establishing himself in 
Cavendish Square, and resuming his extensive and _ lucrative 
employment as a portrait-painter, which in 1786, according to the 
estimate of his pupil Robinson, yielded him an income of over 
£3600. The admiration of the town was divided between him and 
Reynolds. "There are two factions in art,” said Lord Thnrlow, 
“ and I nm of the Romney faction,” — and the remark, and tho 
rivalry which it implied, caused much annoyance to Sir Joshua, 
who was accustomed to refer contemptuously to the younger painter 
as "the man in Cavendish Square.” After his return from Italy 
Romney formed two friendships which powerfully influenced his 
life. Ho became acquainted with Hayley, his future biographer, 
then iu the zenith of his little-merited popularity as a poet His 
influence on tho painter seems to have been far from salutary. 
Weak himself, he flattered the weaknesses of Romney, encouraged 
his excessivo and morbid sensibility, disturbed him with amateurish 
fancies and suggestions, and tempted him to expend on slight rapid 
sketches, and ill-considered, seldom-completed paintings of ideal 
and poetical subjects, talents which would have found fitter exer- 
cise in the steady purauit of portraiture. About 1783 Romney 
was intioduced to Emma Hart, afterwards celebrated os Lady 
Hamilton, and she became the model from whom he worked 
incessantly. Her bewitching face smiles from innumerable can- 
vases ; lie painted lier as a Magdalene and as a Joan o» Arc, as a 
Circe, a Bacchnnto, a Cassandra, and he has himself confessed that 
she was th» inspirer of what was most beautiful in his art. But 
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her fascinations seem to have been too much for tho more than 
middle-aged painter, and they had their own share in aggravating 
that nervous restlessness and instability, inherent in his nature, 
which finally ruined both health and mind. 

In 1786 Alderman Boydell started his great soherno of tho 
Shakespeare Gallery, — it would appear at the suggestion of 
Romney. The painter at least entered heartily into the plan, and 
contributed bis scene from the Tempest, and his Infant Shakespeare 
attended by the Passions, the latter characterized by the Redgraves 
as one of the best of his subject pictures. Gradually ho began to 
withdraw from portrait-painting, to limit the hours devoted to 
sitters, and to turn his thoughts to mighty schemes of the ideal 

snhiects which he wrmld execute. Alracdv in 1795. he had 
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Ages, Visions of Adam with the Angel, " six other subjects from 
Milton— three where Satan is the hero, and three from Adam and 
Ere,— perhaps six of each.” Having planned and erected a large 
studio in Hampstead, he removed thither in 1797, with the fine 
collection of casta from the antique which his friend. Flaxman had 
gathered for him in Italy. But his health was now irremediably 
shattered, and the man was near his end. In the summer of 1799, 
suffering from great weakness of body and the profoundest depres- 
sion of mind, he returned to the north, to Kendal, where his 
deserted but faithful and long-suffering wife received and tended 
him. He died November 15, 1802. 

The art of Romney, and especially his figure subjects, suffered 
greatly from the waywardness and instability of the painter’s disposi- 
tion, from his want of fixed purpose and sustained energy. Ho 
lacked the steadfast perseverance needful to the accomplishment of 
a great picture. His imagination was no “constant angel over by 
his side ; it flashed and flickered fitfully upon him, like April sun- 
shine. His fancy would be captivated by a subject, which was* 
presently embodied m a sketch, but the toil of elaborating it into 
tire finished completeness of a painting too frequently overtaxed his 
Q M h ™ ma embarrassed by technical difficulties which, 
rtf® defective early training, he was unable to surmount, and 
W ha J'l°. Tered ^r "’ ould turaed i0 wall. It is in the 
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for them by capture, and waged war with the indignant 
parents. The most formidable foe was Titus Tatius, king 
of the Sabines, but 'after an obstinate struggle he and 
Romulus united their forces and reigned side by side till 
Tatius fell in a blood feud with Laurentum. Romulus 
now reigned alone till ho suddenly one day disappeared 
from earth in darkness and storm, and was thereafter 
worshipped as a god under the name of Quirinus, which, 
however, is really a Sabine form of Mars. This legend, best 
preserved in Livy (book i.), belongs throughout to mytho- 
logy, not to history. See also Plutarch’s Jtmvtm, and 
Dionysius, books i., ii. 

ROMULUS A.UGUSTULUS. See Opoaceb, vol. xvib 
p. 726, and Rome, supra, p. 781. 

HONDA, a town of Spain, in tho province of Malaga, 
and about 43 miles to the west of that city. It occupies 
a site of singular picturesqueness on a high rock nearly 
surrounded by the Guadalvin (afterwards the Guadiaro), 
which flows through a deep and abrupt chasm (or “ Tajo ") 
by which tho old town is separated from tho now. Of the 
two bridges the more modern (1761) spans tho stream in a 
single arch at a height of about 255 foot. On the edge of 
the Tajo is the alameda or public promenade, commanding 
a wide and beautiful prospect of tho fertile valley or vega 
and the sierra beyond. The old part of the town has a 
Moorish aspect, with narrow, steep, and crooked lanes, 
and still retains some Moorish towers and other buildings. 
The Ronda bull-ring is one of the finest in Spain, and can 
accommodate 10,000 spectators. Ronda is the seat of a 
considerable trade in leather, saddlery, and horses, and ha c 
an important fair (May 20). The population within the 
limits of the municipality was 19,181 in 1B77. 

i» «»*» ssratfa fer 

RONDEAU or Hoxokl (ltd. Rondo). In poetry the 
rondeau is a short metrical structure which in its perfect 
dmded ™ to tbrc0 strophes of unequal length knit 

lawfd rt? 7 rap f 3 ’ r f urrcnt %mes and a refrain. ' Tho 
Ians of the rondeau have varied at different period* and 
even with different poets of the same period— varied so 
fundamentally that some critics have found a generic dif 
fercnce between the "rondeau" and tho “rondel or “ron- 
“ &*«***» however, seems to be merely the modem 
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Si je pouvois encore de mon cerveau 
Tirer cinq vers, l’ouvragc seroit beau ; 

Mais ccpendant, je suis dedans l’onzietno, 

Et si je croy que je fals Ie douzieme 
En voili treize ajustez au niveau. 

Ma foy, c’est fait ! 

All forms of the rondeau, or rondel, however, are alike 
in this that the distinguishing metrical emphasis is achieved 
by a peculiar use of the refrain. Though we have the Eng- 
lish rondels of Occleve and a set of rondeaus in the Rolliad 
(written by Dr Lawrence the friend of Burke, according to 
Mr Gosse, who has given us an admirable essay upon exotic 
forms c>f verse), it was not till our own day that the form 
had any real vogue in England. Considerable attention, 
however, has lately been given in England to the form. 
Some of the rondeaus of our own contemporary poets are 
as bright and graceful as Yoiture’s own. Mr Swinburne, 
who in his Century of Roundels was perhaps the first to 
make the refrain rhyme with the second verse of the first 
strophe, has brought the form into high poetry. 

Although the origin of the refrain in all poetry was no 
doubt the improvisatore’s need of a rest, a time in which 
to focus his forces and recover breath for future flights, 
the refrain has a distinct metrical value of its own j it knits 
the structure together, and so intensifies the emotional 
energy, as we see in the Border ballads, in the Oriana of 
Lord Tennyson, and in the Sister Helen of Rossetti. The 
suggestion of extreme artificiality — of “ difficulty over- 
come" — which is one great fault of the rondeau as a 
vehicle for deep emotion, does not therefore spring from 
the use of the refrain, but from the too frequent recur- 
rence of the rhymes in the strophes — for which there is no 
metrical necessity as in the case of the Petrarchan sonnet. 
“ Difficulty overcome,” though a legitimate source of plea- 
sure in French poetry even of the most serious kind (for 
the French language is essentially the most unpoetic in 
Europe), finds no place in the serious poetry of England. 

In music tlie “rondo ” seeks much the same effect as in poetry, 
the melodic emphasis of the refrain. The Italian composer 
Buononcini seems to have been the inventor of the rondo as thus 
understood. 

RONSARD, Pierre de (1524-1585), “Prince of Poets” 
(as his own generation in France called him, and as after 
much change of criticism there is reason for calling him 
still in reference to that generation and country), was born 
at the Chfiteau de la Poissonniere, near the village of 
Couture in the province of Yendfimois (department of 
Loir-et-Cher) on September 11, 1524. His family are 
said to have come from the Slav provinces to the south of 
the Danube (provinces with which the crusades had given 
France much intercourse) in the first half of the 14th 
century. Baudouin de Ronsard or Rossart was the 
founder of the French branch of the house, and made his 
mark in the early stages of the Hundred Years' War. 
The poet’s father was named Loys, and his mother was 
Jeanne de Chaudrier, of a family not only noble in itself 
but well connected. Pierre was the youngest son. Loys 
de Ronsard was mattre d'hbtel du roi to Francis I., whose 
captivity after Pavia had just been softened by treaty, 
and he had to quit his home shortly after Pierre’s birth. 
The future Prince of Poets was educated at home for some 
years and sent to the College de Navarre at Paris when 
he was nine years old. It is said that the rpugh life of a 
mediaeval school did not suit him. He had, however, no 
long experience of it, being quickly appointed page to 
the duke of Orleans. When Madeleine of France was 
married to James Y. of Scotland Ronsard was attached to 
the king’s service, and he spent three years in Great 
Britain. The latter part of this tune seems to have been 
passed in England, though he had, strictly speaking, no 
business there. On returning to France in 1540 he was 


again taken into the service of the duke of Orleans. In 
tiiis service he had other opportunities of travel, being 
sent to Flanders and again to Scotland. After a time a 
more important employment fell to his lot, and lie was 
attached as secretary to the suite of Lazare de Baif, the 
father of his future colleague in the Pleiade and his com- 
panion on this occasion, Antoine de Baif, at the diet of 
Spires. Afterwards he was attached in the same way to 
the suite of the Cardinal du Bellay-Laugey, and his mythical 
quarrel with Babelais dates mythically from this period. 
His apparently promising diplomatic career was, however, 
cut short by an attack of deafness which no physician 
could cure, and he determined to devote himself to study. 
The institution which he chose for the purpose among the 
numerous schools and colleges of Paris was the College 
Coqueret, the principal of which was Daurat — afterwards 
the “dark star” (as be has been called from his silence 
in France) of the Pldiade, Baif accompanied Ronsard ; 
Belleau shortly followed ; Joachim du Bellay, the second 
of the seven, joined not much later. Muretus, a great 
scholar and by means of his Latin plays a great influence 
in the creation of French tragedy, was also a student here. 


Ronsard’ s period of study occupied seven years, and the first 
manifesto of the new literary movement, which was to apply to the 
vernacular the principles of criticism and scholarship learnt from the 
classics, caino not from him but from Du Bellay. The Defense el 
Illustration de la Languc Franpzisc of the latter appeared in 1549, 
and the Pleiade may be said to have been then launched. . It con- 
sisted, as its name implies, of seven writers whose names are some- 
times differently enumerated, though the orthodox canon is beyond 
doubt composed of Ronsard, Du Bellay, Baif, Belleau, Pontus de 
Tyard (a man of rank and position who had exemplified the prin- 
ciples of the friends earlier), Jodello the dramatist, and Dnurnt. 
Ronsard’s own work C3me a little later, and a rather idle story is 
told of a trick of Du Bellay’s which at last determined him to 
publish. Some single and minor pieces, an epithalamium on 
Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne de Navarre, a “Hymne de la 
France,” an “ Ode a la Paix,” preceded the publication in 1550 
of the four first books (“first” is characteristic and noteworthy) of 
the Odes of Pierre de Ronsard. This was followed in 1552 by tho 
publication of his Amours with tho fifth book of Odes. These 
books excited a violent literary quarrel. Marot was dead, but he 
left a numerous school, some of whom saw in the stricter literary 
critique of the Pldiadc, in its outspoken contempt of merely ver- 
nacular and mediaeval forms and so forth, an insult to tho author 
of the Adolescence Clementine and his followers. The Frencli court, 
and indeed all French society, was just then much interested in 
literary questions, and a curious story is told of the rivalry that 
ensued. Mellin de St Gelais, it is said, the chief of the “Rcolo 
Marotique ” and a poet of no small merit, took up Ronsard’s hook 
and read part of it in a more ox less designedly burlesque fashion 
before the king. It may he observed that if he did so it was a dis- 
tinctly rash and uncourtier-like act, inasmuch as from Ronsard’s 
father’s position in the royal household the poet was personally 
known and liked belli by Henry and by his family. At any rate 
Marguerite the king’s sister, who afterwards became duchess of 
Savoy, is said to have snatched the book from St Gelais and insisted 
ou reading it herself, with the result of general applause. Hence- 
forward, if not before, his acceptance as a poet was not doubtful, 
and indeed the tradition of his having to fight his way against 
cabals is almost entirely unsupported. It is quite true that ho 
more than any other poet has had to suffer detraction from a 
remarkably different series of opposing forces. But none of these 
interfered with his popularity in his own time, which was over- 
whelming and immediate, or with his prosperity, which was 
unbroken. He published his Hymns, dedicated to Marguerite do 
Savoie, in 1555, the conclusion of the Amours in 1556, and then a 
collection of CEuvrcs Computes said to bo due to the 'invitation of 
Mary Stuart, queen of Francis II., in 1560. 

The rapid change of sovereigns did Ronsard no harm. Charles 
IX., who succeeded liis brother after a very short time, was even 
better inclined to him than Henry and Francis. He gave him 
rooms in the palace ; he bestowed upon him divers abbacies and 
priories ; and ne called, him and regarded him constantly as his 
master in poetiy. Neither was Charles IX. a bad pool. This 
royal patronage, however, had its disagreeable side. It excited 
violent dislike to Ronsard on the part of the Huguenots, who wrote 
constant pasqniuadcs against him, strove (by a ridiculous exaggera- 
tion of the Dionysiac festival at Arcueil, in which the friends had 
indulged to celebrate the success of the. first French tragedy, 
JodelFc’s Cleopatrc) to represent him as a libertine and on atheist, 
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the kind On the other hand he received not merely gifts and 
endownwuts from his own sovereign but presents U many 
others including Elizabeth of England. His last years wore, 
however, saddened not merely by the death of many of his most 
intimate friends, but by constant and increasing >11 health. This 
did not interfere with his literary work in point of quality , for be 
was rarely idle, and some of his latest work is among his best 
But he indulged <what few poets have wisely indulged) the tempta- 
tion of constantly altering lus work, and many of his later altera- 
tions are by no means for the better. Towards the end of 1585 
his condition of health grew worse and worse, and he seems to have 
mored restlessly from one of his houses to another for some months. 
IVhen the end came, which, though in great pain, he met itt a 
resolute and religious manner, he was at his pnory of Saint Cosmo 
at Tours, and he was buried in the church of that name on Friday, 
December 27. 

The character and fortunes of Konsards works, are among the 
most remarkable in literary history, and supply in themselves a 
kind of illustration of the progress of French literature during tho 
last three centuries. It was his fortuno to he almost always extra- 
vagantly admired or violently- attacked, and it is only recently 
that ho has been set in his proper place. At first, us has been said, 
the enmity, not altogether unprovoked, of the friends and followers 
of JIarot fell to his lot, then the still fiercer antagonism of tho 
Huguenot faction, who, happening to possess a poet of great merit 
in Du Bartas, were able to attack Ronsard in his tonderest point, 
that of bis reputation as the greatest living French poet. But fate 
had by no means done its worst with him in his lifetime. After 
his death the classical reaction set in under the auspices of Malherbe, 
a man of correct and narrow spirit who seems to have been animated 
with a sort of personal hatred of Ronsard, though it is not clear 
that they ever met After Malherbe (who by no means himself 

{ irodnced the effect which some well-known but quite unhistorieal 
ines of Boileau would convey) the rising glory of Corneille and his 
contemporaries obscured the tentative and equal work o! the 
Pleiads, which was, moreover, directly attacked by Boileau himself, 
the dictator of French criticism in the last half of the 17tli century. 
Then Ronsaril was, except by a few men of taste, like La Bruyers 
and FGnelon, forgotten when he rras not sneered at In this con- 
dition ho remained during tiie whole 16th century and the first 
quarter of tho 19fh. The romantic revival, seeing in him a victim 
of its special Itie noire ■‘BoWeRu, and attracted by his splendid 
diction, rich metrical faculty, and combination of classical and 
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ifnl diminutives which ms seiiooi m *. , —.ru^abrine * 
bow to manage the gorgeous adjectives ( mr > . piAhidp 
« ivoiriue,” aid the Uko) winch were another fancy of tUe iieiaue, 
and in his bauds they rarely bccomo stiff or cumbrous In short, 
llonsard shows eminently the two great attractions of Frm* 1<‘M 
century poetry as compared with that of tho two iollowing flg«, 
maguificcnca of langungo and imagery and graceful vanoty of metru 
cWcf Moaratcly ratllslirf works of lionrsrd are nolc.1 above, nepro- 

”25®.' . ■ , i successive editions of Ws works. Of 

■ (a ISW, the last la I58t. hetwetu Ms 
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ran memeai lacuity, antt coniDumtion of classical and 
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llabei a TtJnme el (Burnt 1 oAlrtrf <f« #<*•«(<(• *’?**&$ * 'msG aS^areTltB 
tha BiWiotbiqve EUMriemr. The eighth and fat rolnino of >n» apjejjj® te" 
years later. It li f radically complete; # few pieces of n aomewbat I JJ c ,(h arn fi^ 
which arc ascribed vlih some certainty to « bo l™(t ore. l'Owcvcr, «eloa^ T!ie 
rlilel separafe volume of criticism on Jtonsard Is that ol St. Gamier (Mctz.lrji), 
which censWera him chiefly to hU relation to the ancients. 111. sa.) 

RONSDORF, o. town in north-WEstein Prossin, on tho 
Morshach, a small affluent of the Rhine, 18 miles west of 
Diisseldorf, contains considcrablo iron tmd brass works, 
foundries, and wire-works, besides carrying on. extensive 
manufactures of ribbons, trimmings, and similar goods. 
The population in 1880 was 10,100, 

Founded in 1737 by tlio followers of Elias Eller, fl religious en- 
thusiast, Ronsdorf received town-rights in 1715. Tho Honsaorf scot, 
the members of which called themselves Zionitcs, is now cxtinct 

ROOF. See Building and Dome. 

ROOK (Anglo-Saxon Hroc, Icelandic Jlrokr* Swedish 
if aha, Dutch Ifoefc, Gaelic Bocae), tho Coma frugilcgm of 
ornithology, and throughout a great part of Europe tbo 
commonest and best-known of the Crow-tribe. Besides 
its pre-eminently gregarious habits, which did not escape 
the notice of Yirgil [Georg, j. 382) 2 and arc so unlike 
those of nearly every other member of the Corvidtt, tho 
Rook is at once distinguishable from tho rest by commonly 
losing at an early age the feathers from its face, leaving a 
hare, scabrous, and greyish-white skin that is sufficiently 
visible at some distance. In the comparatively rare cases 


1 The bird, however, docs not inhabit Iceland , and tbo language 
te> which the name belongs would perhaps be more cotrectly termed 
Old Teutonic. From this word is said to come the French Frcitx. 
T^many local German names of the same origin, suck as Rooke, 
Roach, Ruth, and others, but tho bird is generally known in Germany 
as the Saat-Krtlhe, i.c., Seed- (—Corn.) Crow. 

This 1 b tha more noteworthy as tho district in which ho was bom 
and educated is almost the only part of Italy in which the Rook breeds, 
Bheuey also very truly speaks of tha “Icgloned Books” to which he 
stood listening mid the mountains Eugauean.” 
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in which these feathers persist, the Book may be readily 
known from the black form of Crow (vol. vi. p. 618) by 
the rich purple gloss of its black -plumage, especially on 
the head and neck, the feathers of which are soft and not 
pointed. In a general way the appearance and manners 
of the Kook are so well known, to most inhabitants of the 
British Islands especially, that it is needless here to dwell 
upon them, and particularly its habit of forming com- 
munities in the breeding-season, which it possesses in a 
measure beyond that of any other land bird of the 
northern hemisphere. 'Yet each of these communities, 
or rookeries, seems to have some custom intrinsically its 
own, the details of which want of space forbids ' any 
attempt to set before the reader. In a general way the 
least-known part of the Rook’s mode of life are facts relating 
to its migration and geographical distribution. Though 
the great majority of Rooks in Britain are sedentary or 
only change their abode to a very limited extent, it is 
now certain that a very considerable number visit this 
country in or towards autumn, not necessarily to abide 
here, but merely to pass onward, like most other kinds of 
birds, to winter further southwards ; and, at the same 
season or even a little earlier, it cannot be doubted that a 
large proportion of the young of the year emigrate in the 
same direction. As a species the Rook on the European 
continent only resides during the whole year through- 
out the middle tract of its ordinary range. Further to 
the northward, as in Sweden and northern Russia, it is a 
regular summer-immigrant, while further to the southward, 
as in southern France, Spain, and most parts of Italy, it 
is, on the contrary, a regular winter-immigrant. The same 
is found to be the case in Asia, where it extends eastward 
as far as the upper Irtish and the Ob. It breeds through- 
out Turkestan, iu the cold weather visiting Afghanistan, 
Cashmere, and the Punjab, and Sir Oliver St John found 
a rookery of considerable size at Casbin in Persia. In 
Palestine and in Lower Egypt it is only a winter-visitant, 
and Canon Tristram noticed that it congregates in great 
numbers about the mosque of Omar in J erusalem. 1 

There are several moot points in the natural history of the Kook 
which it is impossible liero to do more than mention. One is the 
cansc of the curious shedding on reaching maturity of the feathers 
of its face, and another the burning question whether Rooks are on 
the whole beneficial or detrimental to agriculture. In England 
the former opinion seems to be generally entertained, but in 
Scotland the latter has long been popular. The absonce of suffi- 
cient observations mado by persons at once competent and without 
bias compels the naturalist to withhold his judgment on the matter, 
buttbe absence of such observations is eminently discreditable to the 
numerous Agricultural Societies of the United Kingdom, (a. n.) 

ROOKE, Sib George J(1 650-1 709), naval commander, 
was bom near Canterbury in 1650. Entering the navy as 
a volunteer, he became post-captain in 1680, and vice- 
admiral in 1692. In May of this year he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in a night attack on the French fleet 
off Cape La Hogue, when he succeeded in burning six of 
their ships. Shortly afterwards he received the honour of 
knighthood and a reward of .£1000. In 1702 lie com- 
manded the expedition against Cadiz, and on the passage 
home captured „the Plate fleet off Yigo. Along with Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel lie took part, in the capture of Gibraltar, 
21st July 1704. On 13th August of the same year he 
attacked the French fleet off Malaga, the battle being 
drawn. On account of the dissatisfaction expressed 
indirectly at the result of the contest, he retired from the 
service in February 1705. He died 24th January 1709. 

See The Life and Glorious Actions of Sir George Hooke, 1707. 

1 It is right to mention that the Canon considers the Rook of 
Palestine entitled to specific distinction ns Corvus agricola {Proc. 
Zoal. Society, 1864, p. 444 ; Hit, 1866, pp. 68, 69). In like rammer 
the Rook of China has been described as forming a distinct species, 
under the name of O. paslinator {Proc. ZooL Society, 1845, p. 1), 
from having the feathers of its face' only partially deciduous. ■ 
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ROPE. All varieties of cordage having a circumference 
of an inch or more are known by thq, general name of 
rope. Twisted cordages of smaller dimensions are called 
cords, twines, and lines, and when the dimensions are 
still smaller the article becomes thread or doubled yarn. 
All "these "varieties of cordage are composed of at least 
two, and in most cases of veiy many separate yarns, which 
are textile fibres drawn out and twisted into a uniform 
. compact line. From thread and fine twine upwards the 
whole art of manufacture is simply that of twisting together 
fibres and yarns, but the comparative heaviness and coarse- 
ness of the materials operated on in rope-making render 
necessary the adoption of strong machinery and modified 
.processes which clearly define this manufacture as a distinct 
calling. The modern trade of rope-making is again divided 
into two branches dealing respectively with certain vegetable 
fibres and with metallic wire. Silk cords and hair lines 
and ropes do not come within the scope of rope-making 
proper. 

Vegetable fibres fit for rope-making are numerous, but 
ordinarily not many are employed. Speaking generally, 
for the prime requisites of strength, suppleness, flexi- 
bility, and durability, none can) compete with the common 
Hemp (g.v.), which consequently is the staple of the rope- 
maker. Maotla Hemp (q.v.) is a fibre of the most 
remarkable tenacity, of unapproached value for heavy 
cordage, but too stiff and woody for small cords and 
twines. After these in utility come sisal hemp of Central 
America (Agave sisalana), phormium hemp of New Zealand 
(Phormium tenax, see vol. xviii. p. 812), and the sunn 
hemp of the East Indies ( Crotalaria juncea, see vol. xi. p. 
647) — all fibres of great strength, and largely used by rope- 
makers. Among fibres more rarely seen in rope-works are 
Jubbulpore hemp (Crotalaria tenuifolia), bowstring hemp 
(Sanseviera zeylanica), and other “hemps” of the East 
Indies, and plantain fibre (Miisa paradisica) and agave fibre 
(Agave americana) of America. Ropes and twine of cotton 
are extensively made, especially for driving-bands for 
machinery. Jute (q.v.) is now in considerable use by 
rope-makers, on account of its cheapness, but it is very 
deficient in strength and durability. Com (see vol. vi. p. 
917) is also largely employed, and many other fibres are 
used, principally in the localities of their production. 

A rope is composed of a certain number of “ strands,” 
the strand being itself made up of many “ yarns." 
Three strands laid or twisted together form a “hawser- 
laid” rope, and three such hawsers similarly laid make 
a “ cable-laid rope ” or " cable. ” A “ shroud-laid ” rope 
consists of four strands laid around a central strand 
or core. The prepared fibre is twisted or spun to the 
right hand to form yarn ; the required number of yarns 
receive a left hand twist to make a strand ; three strands 
twisted to the right make a hawser ; and three hawsers 
twisted to the left yield a cable. Thus the twist iu each 
successive operation is in a different direction from the 
preceding, and this alternation of direction serves to some 
extent to preserve the parallelism of the fibres. 

The primary object of twisting fibres together in a rope 
is that by mutual friction they may be held together when 
a strain is applied to the whole. Hard twisting has the 
further advantage of compacting the fibres and pre- 
venting the penetration of moisture when - the ropes are 
exposed to water. The proper degree of twist is a 
matter of considerable importance, as all twisting injuri- 
ously affects the strength of the individual fibres,' and 
indeed it is possible to twist a cord so hard that it will 
break under the action. The degree of twist given to 
ropes is generally such that ' the rope is from three- 
fourths* to two-thirds the length of the yarn composing 
it, and the lighter the twist the greater in proportion is 
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the strength of the rope. In a bundle of fibres, equal 
in length and strength, fastened at the ends, each fibre 
will, upon a strain being applied to the bundle, bear 
its proper share of the stress; and the strength of the 
bundle will evidently be measured by adding together the 
strength of the separate fibres. But if this bundle is 
twisted so as to form a thread, the strain will no longer 
be equally distributed among the 'fibres, for, by the tor- 
sion, the external fibres of the bundle will be wound round 
those that lie nearest to the centre, and, in proportion 
to their distance from the heart of the bundle and the 
amount of twist given, will form spirals more or less 
inclined from the axis of the thread. The external 
fibres will in consequence be longer than the internal 
ones, and the greatest share of the strain will be borne' 
by the latter. The depreciation in strength from twist- 
ing of hard woody fibres is greater than is the case with 
fine soft flexible fibres, such as common hemp of good 
quality. 

To prevent the decay of ropes which are frequently 
exposed to water, the yarns of which they are composed 
are soaked in hot Archangel tar before they are formed 
into strands. Tarring, it is found, also seriously diminishes 
■ the strength of the rope, but no other means of preventing 
water from penetrating and rotting the fibre has yet been 
found. M. Dnhamel, from a series of investigations made 
in 1741-46, came to the conclusion that, apart from 
exposure to wet, untarred cordage in constant service 
was about one-third more durable than tarred, that it 
retained its strength for a longer period when kept in 
store, and that it resisted the ordinary influences of the 
weather better than when it was tarred. Subsequent 
experience has fully borne out these conclusions, and now 
that Manila hemp, which withstands the influence of water 
well, is so extensively used for heavy cordage, tarring is 
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cylindricnl form tho yam as it is spun. At intervals in the length 
of the walk there are posts and rails supplied with hooks into 
which the spinner throws the yam to keep it off tho ground. The 
spinners commonly work from both ends in sets of six, and as each 
set arrives at the end of the walk tho yams spun by them are 
unhooked from the whirls, tied together at the ends, and collected 
in large hooks along the side of the walk tilt a haul of about four 
hundred yarns is accumulated. "When tarred rope is to be made tbe 
haul of yam is at this stage passed through a kettle of tar heated 
to about 212° Fahr., from which it is drawn through a nipping 
apparatus which squeezes out superfluous tar, leaving the vain a 
bright brown colour soaked with about one-fourth its weight of tar. 

For “forming” strands the spun yam is wound, each yam 
separately, on bobbins und placed in a bobbin frame. From their 
bobbins the yams are conducted through a concentric circle of 
holes in n steel register plate, behind which they come together 
and are pressed through a trumpet-mouthed tube, which varies 
in diameter according to the diameter of the strand being formed ; 
and they arc attached to the hooka of the forming machine or 
traveller. This machine travels down the ropcwalk on rails moved 
by an endless rope passing over a grooved pulley, the books 
being at tho same time set in rotation by gearing connected with 
tbe pulley. When the machine has reached the end of tbe walk 
and 'Sufficient “twist” is given to the three strands, they arc un- 
hooked and hung togctiicr on the centre book or tbe machine A 
grooved conical block of wood called a “top” is inserted between 
tho strands, one of which lies in cacli of the three equidistant con- 
centric grooves. The strands at tho fore-cud arc cut awav and 
attached separately to three other hooks. The laying of the* three 
strands into a hawser is now proceeded with by giving a reverse 
rotation to the central hook on which at the lower end tliev nrc 
hung. As twist is communicated to tire strand between the top 
and the machine, tbe former is forced away towards the fore-end, 
and on the uniform motion outwards of the top depends the cron 
and regular character or the lay. While the book at the lower 
end is rotating in one direction to lay the strands, the three 
nooks holumg the strands at the upper end nrc correspondingly 
revolved in the opposite direction to keep up tbe amount of twist 
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hawser. The formation of a cable from tliric hawsers is effected 
m a similar manner; but the great weight of material dealt with 
necessitates some modified operations to ensure uniformity of Inying. 
In many rope-works distinct machinery is used for tlic strand lav- 
ing and ropc-formmg operations. J 
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walk. In this way the strength, evenness, and other good qualities 
of hand-spun yam are secured. 



Ticino Manufacture . — The making of twines and small cords 
forms a distiuct branch of the rope trade, the whole of. the opera- 
tions being carried out on a series of machinos iu which a largo 
number of twines and cords are twisted and otherwise prepared 
simultaneously, while in rope-making the machines deal -only in 
general with the material of one rope at a time. Common twines 
are twisted from prepared yams on a twine-twisting frame, the 
same in principle as the doubling spindle frames of the ordinary 
textile trade. The bobbins of yam are placed on pegs in the 
creel above the twisting spindles, from two to five bobbins being 
placed over each spindle according to the number of yams 
which go to make up the twine. These yams are passed round a 
pair of rollers, which pull them off the bobbins and deliver them 
evenly and with regularity to the flyer of tho spindle, by which 
they are twisted and wound on the bobbin round which they rotate. 
By a recent improvement the required number of yarns, instead of 
being drawn from separate bobbins, are first wound together upon 
one bobbin in a “ doubling winding frame.” A series of bobbins 
so filled are placed on spindles in a twisting frame and twisted 
by inverted flyers ; tho twisted twine is drawn off by pairs of conical 
grooved twist rollers round which it passes, and is wound on taking- 
up bobbins. Cord or cable laid twine— that is, twine twisted first 
as above and then in strands of three, cabled or twisted in the 
reverse direction — is prepared on cabling machines. At the back of 
the machine tho yams reccivo their first twist as above described, 
and thence the strands from three spindles are drawn off together 
over a pair of cone rollers, by which they are laid, and thence they 
pass to the front of the machine, where there is a range of powerful 
flyers and spindles by which tlioy are twisted and wound upon a 
large bobbin. Twines and cords at this stage are rough and bristly 
in appearance, and for finishing them they undergo a dressing, 
sizing, and polishing operation in a special polishing machine. 
From the bobbins they are unwound and passed through a trough 
of hot water, thence in parallel order over the surface of a set of 
rubbing rollers covered with strong card cloth revolving, at high 
speed in a contrary direction to that in which the twino is travel- 
ling. The friction of the strong card wires shaves and smooths 
the twine, which then passes through tho sizing trough contain- 
ing a hot paste, usually of potato farina. The superfluous paste is 
squeezed out by passing tho twino between rollers, and it is next 
passed over rollers covered with rough coir, which presses in all fibres 
yet protrading from the twine, and finally it is. dried by passing 
round a range of steam-heated cylinders, running parallel with 
which arc coir-covered polishing rollers which smooth the twine 
while it is being dried. The finished twine is wound into balls of 
a definite weight on a balling machine. 

Rope-Spinning. — Tho machines required for making ropes from 
spun yarn consist of a forming flyer for forming tho strands and 
a laying machine for twisting tho strands into rope. A cabling 
machine for uniting three-strand hawsers into a cable is only a 
second; laying machine of larger and heavier dimensions j hut it is 
stall a common practice to lay tho heavy cable on the ropewnlk. 
Tho two operations of forming strands and laying rope may bo per- 
formed on one combined machine, especially in dealing with light 
ropes composed of a few yarns ; but as a rule soparatc machines 
arc preferred for each operation. In a simple machine designed 
only for a single twisting operation there must ho one fixed and 
one revolving section. If the section which contains the bobbins 
of yarn to be twisted is fixed, thou the section in which is placed 
the bobbin for receiving tho twisted product must be made . to 
revolve. A machine in which the two operations of forming 
strands and laying rope are combined is of necessity cumbrous in 
proportion and complex in gearing. It must embrace three form- ■ 


ing flyers, to form simultaneously' three strands which in another 
part of the machine are laid into one rope. The forming flyers re- 
volve in one direction to twist the strands, while they move in tho 
opposite direction as a whole with the revolution of the laying 
section which gives the finishing twist to the rope, and such com- 
plex inter-revolutions within one frame are Somewhat unwieldy. 
Finally, the machines may be made with their axis of revolution 
either vertical or horizontal. With all these alternatives there is 


considerable room for modification in the twisting arrangements. 

The ordinary form of strand-laying machine is a vertical flyer (fig. 
3). It consists of two or more upriglit frames or creels a, a, capable 
of holding ranged above each other a 

t certain number of bobbins, from winch 
the yam maybe easily run off and carried 
upward to be formed into a strand. The 
creels are fixed above and below' in a stout 
circular plate and framework lb, to which 
motion of rotation is given by .gearing c, 
placed on the under side. At the upper 
end of the revolving framework the yarns 
from the various bobbins are passed 
through a register plate d, a circular 
piece of metal pierced with concentric 
holes corresponding in number with the 
bobbins which tho creels are fitted to 
hold. Beyond the register plate cl the 
yarns come together in the trumpet- 
shaped mouth of the stranding tube. 
The stranding tube itself varies in gauge 
according to the diameter of the straml 
being made, and in it the yarns are 
caught, rounded, compressed, twisted, and 
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Fig. 3. 

smoothed, and, passing out, the new-formed strand is drawn over a 
pulley e around “ drawing-off” gear/, and wound on a large bobbiu 
or drum g. The speed at which the drawing-off gear revolves regu- 
lates the hardness or softness of twist given to the strand, and its 
rotation can be varied at pleasure by the use of change wheels. 

In fig. 4 is illustrated a different form of stranding machine, of 
American origin. In this apparatus tho bobbin creel is stationary 



Fig. 4. 


and tho yarns am drawn through the register plate and twisted iu 
the stranding tube by the revolution of tho entire framework in 
which are placed the drawing-off gear and the large drum or spool 
on which the finished strand is wound. The advantages claimed 
for this apparatus are facility of replacing bobbins as the yarns 
run out, and increased production owing to the rapid and uninter- 
rupted rotation of the flyer. 

In the ordinary laying machine there are only three bobbins of 
strand to deal with ; but, from the fact that it is necessary to give 
a certain amount of "forehard” or twisting to the strands them- 
selves while they are being twisted together in an opposito direction 
for laying, the machine is not without complexity. The tlireo 
bobbins revolve together within a strong iron frame, and that 
motion forms the strand into a rope. But each bobbin is at 
the samo time revolving in a contrary direction on its own axis 
at 'the rate tempered to the amount of forehard it is desired to 
put on the rope in laying. Moreover, in order to deliver evenly 
and in equal quantities the heavy and intractable strands from 
eaeli bobbiu to the laying top, it is necessary to have within each 
bobbin frame a drawing-off motion, and thus we have tliree dis- 
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jfnct sets of motions in an ordinary laying machine. Fig. 5, J" 
which only one bobbin frame is shown, will make plain one method 
of commumratiug these three motions, 
which in this case are controlled br a 
senes of three shafts, placed one within 
the other. The external shaft gives 
motion to the entire apparatus, and its 
revelation in one direction forms the 
rope, which passes away over a pulley. 

The second shaft controls the spar wheel 
a, which, geared into the spur-wheel d 
attached to the bobbin frame, turns it 
in a direction contrary to the motion of 
the whole. The internal shaft gears into 
a spar-wheel b, which again is centred 
on a tubular shaft c passing into the 
bobbin frame, and by a pair of bevel 
wheels controlling the rate of motion of 
the “drawing-off" pulley d, around 
which the strand is once wound, and 
from which it is conveyed by the tubu- 
lar shaft to a small guide pulley on the 
npper part of the revolving frame. 

An American rope-laying machine is 
in ost, vrnnVai in ’ptisssipls. to the form- 
ing machine fig. 4, from which it differs 
only in having the strand bobbins 
mounted in flyers to give the strand the 
necessary amount of forehard in laving. 

U ’ire Ropt. — Hopes made of wire’ have 
only come into use in the course of the 
present century, hut now their employ- 
ment is very extensive, and they play an 
important part in connexion with trac- 
tion railways, mines, collieries, hoists, steam ploughing, and many 
other modern developments of indnstry. In the year 1822 a suspen- 
sion bridge of wire was erected at Genera. The wire used in this 
case, however, was not twisted, but consisted of parallel bundles 
bound with wire and other coverings wrapped spirally around them 
to compact and keep the whole together. A bundle of small wires 
so treated presents the maximum of strain-resisting power combined 
with great rigidity, but it is obviously unsuited for most of the uses 
to which rope is put Formed wire rope, consisting of strands laid 
in the manner of ordinary rope, began to be made about 1S37; and 
now wire ropesof many kinds and dimensions are made from char- 
coal iron wire of fine quality, from mild steel, and from fine crucible 
™ Co PI' er mre a "d brass wire are also used for rope-making. 

" wo 1 ropes ate stranded and laid or closed in machines which do 
not differ in essential features from the ordinary rope-making 
machinery. Both vertical and horizontal forms of revolving 
machines are used ; but, as the rope-closing machine has sometimes 
“a* bobbins of strand, each with about two 
tons of wire, a vertical machine is best for enormous weights An 

^ en inreDted b T 21r Archibald 
whwh the bobbins of wire are suspended, and only the 
framework around them and the wire drawn off are rotated for 
and layiD ? operations, and thus the necessity for retat- 
at » bW* ^ed is obviated/ 
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I RORQUAL. See Whale. 

ROSA, Salvator (1615-1673), a renowned painter of 
the Neapolitan school, was born in Arenella, in the out 
skirts of Naples, in 1615: the precise day is given as 20th 
June, and also as 21st July. His father, Vito Antonio do 
Rosa, a land surveyor, was bent npon making the youth a 
lawyer, ami sent him to study in the convent of the 
Somaschi fathers. Here Salvator began showing a turn 
for art: he went in secret to his maternal uncle Paolo 
Greco to learn the practice of painting, but soon found 
that Greco had little pictorial lore to impart, so he trans- 
ferred himself to his own brother-in-law Francesco Fracan- 
zaro, a pupil of Ribera, and afterwards had some practice 
under Ribera himself. Above all be went to nature, fre- 
quenting the Neapolitan coast, and keeping his eyes open 
and his hand busy. At the age of seventeen he lost his 
father; the widow was left unprovided for, with at least 
fire children, and Salvator found himself immersed in a 
sea of troubles and perplexities, with nothing for the 
while to stem them except a buoyant and adventurous 
temperament. He obtained some instruction under the 
battle-painter Aniello Falcone, but chiefly painted in 
solitude, haunting romautic and desolate spots, beaches, 
mountains, caverns, verdure-clad recesses. Hence he 
became in process of time the initiator of romantic land- 
scape, with a special turn for scenes of strange or pictur- 
esque aspect— often turbulent and rugged, at times grand, 
and with suggestions of the sublime. He picked up scanty 
doles when he could get them, and his early landscapes 
sold for a few pence to petty dealers. The first person to 
discover that Rosa’s work was not as trumpery as it was 
cheap was the painter Lanfranco, who bought some of the 
paintings, and advised the youth to go to Rome. Hither 
in 1635, at the age of twenty, Rosa betook himself; he 
studied with enthusiasm, but, catching fever, he returned 
to Naples and Falcone, and fora while painted nothing 
but battle-pieces, and these without exciting any atten- 
tion. This class of work was succeeded by the landscape 
art peculiarly characteristic of him— wild scenes wildly 
peopled with shepherds, seamen, or especially soldiers, 
iie then revisited Rome, and was housed by Cardinal 
Rrancacao; this prelate being made bishop of Viterbo 
Rosa painted for the Chiesa della Morte a large and 
noticeable picture of the Incredulity of Thomas-the first 
If v-f art ' vhich we Sad recorded from his hand. 
MmlJfaw" j ade acquaintance a mediocre poet 
. med fl ad was hence incited to try his own faculty 

ZlZT t then ret S-f d t0 X^es Here the monl 

were “fill SSS te- ^ Ihbera ' Ca»cciolo, and Corenzio— 
were still powerful. R osa was os yet too obscure to suffer 
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, aDd 16 now “Joyed every form of 
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success, — social prestige, abundant commissions, and any 
amount of money, -which he was wont to throw about 
broadcast to the populace. In 1646 he returned to 
Naples, and is said to have taken an active part in the 
insurrection of Masaniello ; certain it is that he sympathized 
.with and admired the fisherman autocrat, for a passage in 
one of his satires proves this. His actual share in the 
insurrection is, kowevor, dubious] it appears only in 
recent narratives, and the same is the case with the well- 
known story that at one time he herded with a band of 
brigands in the Abruzzi — an incident which cannot bo 
conveniently dove-tailed into any of the known dates of 
his career. As regards the popular revolt against Spanish 
tyranny, it is alleged that Rosa, along with other painters 
—Coppola, Porpora, Micco Spadaro, Dal Po, Masturzo, 
the two Vaccari, and Cadogna — all under the captaincy 
of Anicllo Falcone, formed the Compagnia della Mortc, 
whose mission it was to hunt up Spaniards in the streets 
and despatch them, not sparing even those who had sought 
some place of religious asylum. He painted a portrait of 
Masaniello — probably from reminiscence rather than from 
life : indeed it is said that' he painted him several times 
over in less than life size. On the approach of Don John 
of Austria the blood-stained Compagnia dispersed, Rosa 
escaping or at any rate returning to Rome. Here he 
painted some important subjects, showing the uncommon 
bent of his -mind as it passed from landscape into history 
— Democritus amid Tombs, the Death of Socrates, Regulus 
in the Spiked Cask (these two are now in England), 
Justice Quitting tho Earth, and the Wheel of Fortuno. 
This last work, the tendoncy of which was bitiugly sati- 
rical, raised a storm of ire and remonstrance. Rosa, 
endeavouring at conciliation, published a description of its 
meaning (probably softoned down not a little from the 
real facts) ; none the less an order for his imprisonment 
was issued, but ultimately withheld at the instanco of some 
powerful friends. It was about this time that Rosa wrote 
his satire named Babylon, under which name Romo was 
of course indicated. 

Cardinal Giancarlo dc’ Medici now invited the painter 
to leave Romo — which had indeed become too hot to 
hold him — for Florence. Salvator gladly assented, and 
remained in the Tuscan capital for the bettor part of nine 1 
years, introducing there the now stylo of landscape] ho 
had no pupils, but various imitators. Lorenzo Lippi tho 
painter poet, Baldovini, and other beaux esprits shared 
with Rosa the hospitalities of tho cardinal, and they formed 
an academy named I Pcrcossi (tho Stricken), indulging in 
a deal of ingenious jollity — Rosa being alike applauded as 
painter, poet, and musician. His chief intimate at this 
time was Lippi, whom ho encouraged to proceed with the 
poem II Malmaniile Racqiiistato. He was well acquainted 
also with Ugo and Giulio Mafflbi, and housed with them 
more than once in Volterra, whore he wrote other four 
satires — Music, Poetry, Painting, and IFar. About tho 
same time he painted his own portrait, now in tho Uffizi 
Gallery of Florence. Finally he reverted onco more to 
Rome, and hardly left that city again. Much enmity 
still brooded there against him, taking tho form more 
especially of an allegation that the satires w’bick he 
zealously read and diffused in MS. were not his own pro- 
duction, but filched from some one else. Rosa indignantly 
repelled this charge, which remains indeed quite unsub- 
stantiated, although it is true that tho satires deal so 
extensively and with such ready manipulation in classical 
.names, allusions, and anecdotes that one is rather at a 
loss to fix upon tho period of his busy career at which 
Rosa could possibly have imbued his mind with such a 
multitude of semi-erudite details. It may perhaps be 
legitimate to suppose that his literary friends in Florence 
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and Volterra had coached him up to a large extent — the 
satires, as compositions, remaining none the less strictly 
and fully his own. To confute his detractors he now 
wrote the last of the series, entitled Envy. Among the 
pictures of Lis closing years were the admired Battlepiece 
now in the Louvre, painted in the short space of forty 
days, full of long-drawn carnage, with ships burning in 
the offing } Pythagoras and the Fishermen ] the Oath of 
Catiline (Pitti Gallery) ] and the very celebrated Saul and 
the Witch of Endor (Louvre), which is perhaps his latest 
work. He undertook a series of satirical portraits, to be 
closed by one of himself, but while occupied -with this pro- 
ject he was assailed by dropsy, which, after lasting fully 
half a year, brought his life to a close on 15th March 1673. 
In his last moments he married a Florentine named 
Lucrezia, who kept his house and had borne him two sons, 
one of them surviving him, and he died in a contrite frame 
of mind. He lies buried in the Ohiesa degli Angeli, where 
a portrait of him has been set up. Salvator Rosa, after 
the hard struggles of his early youth, had always been a 
successful man, and he left a handsome fortune. 

Rosa was indisputably a groat leader in that modern tendency 
of fino art towards the romantic and picturesque which, developing 
in various directions and by diversified processes, 1ms at last almost 
totally differentiated modern from olden art. Ho saw appearances 
with a new eye, and presented new images of them on his canvases, 
and deserves therefore all tho credit due to a vigorous innovator, 
oven if wo contest the absolute value of his product. He himself 
courted reputation for his historical works, laying comparatively 
little stress on his landscapes ; in portraits ho was forcible. In 
chiaroscuro lie is simple and effective ; his design 1ms energy and 
a certain grandeur, without any high typo of form or any superior 
measure of corrcctuess. His colour is too constantly of a sand)' or 
yellowish-grey tone. Personally lie was a man of high spirit, and lie 
sold his pictures at largo prices, more (it is said) to ussert the honour 
of Ills art than from love of money ; rather than sell them cheap 
lie destroyed them. In his later Florentine period he etched several 
of his works, subjects of mythology, soldiering, Sec. He was 
choleric, but kiml ami generous. Though a man of gnioty and 
pleasure,. and a jovial boon companion, he docs not appear to have 
been vicious in auy serious degree. He was talkative, very sharp- 
tongued, and an unblushing encominst of his own performances. 
Among his pictures not already mentioned wo may name, in tlio 
Loudon Rational Gallery, Mercury and tho Dishonest Woodman, 
and two others ; in Raynhnin Hall, Belisarius ; in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, Diogenes ; in tho Pitti Gallery, a grand portrait of a man 
in armour, and tho Temptation of St Anthony, which contains his 
own portrait. This last subject appears also in St Petersburg, and 
in tho Berlin Gallery, 

The satires of Salvator Rosa deservo more attention than they 
— .-p-- r'joived. Though considerably sprend abroad 
■ ■ : : . tlioy wero not published until 1719- They are 

all in torza lima, written without much literary correctness, hut 
remarkably spirited, pointed, and even brilliant. They are 
slasliiugly denunciatory, and from this point of. view too 
monotonous ill treatment. Rosa hero appears as a very severe 
castigalor of all ranks and conditions of men, not simring tho 
highest, and as a champion of the poor and down-trodacn, and of 
moral virtue and Catholic faith. It scorns odd that n man who took 
so freo a part in the pleasures and diversions of life should bo so 
ruthless to the ministers of these. Tho satire on Music exposes 
tho insolence and profligacy of musicians, and the shame of courts 
and churches in encouraging thorn. Poetry dwolls on tho pedantry, 

' imitativoness, adnlation, affectation, and indecency ol poets — 
also their poverty, and the neglect with which tlioy were treated ; 
and thoreis a very vigorous sortio against oppressive governors and 
aristocrats. Tasso’s glory is npheld ; Danto is spoken of as obso- 
lete, and Ariosto as corrupting. Painting inveighs against the 
pictorial treatment of squalid subjects, such as beggars (though 
Rosa must surely himsolf have boon partly responsible for this 
misdirection of tho art), ngaiust tho ignorance and lowdnoss of 
painters/ and their tricks of Irado, and tho gross indecorum of 
painting sprawling half-naked saints of both sexes. War (which 
contains tho eulogy of Masaniello) derides tho folly of hireling 
soldiers, who fight and perish while kings stay at homo; the 
vile morals of kings and lords, heresy, and unbelief also come in 
for a .flagellation. In Babylon Rosa represents himself ns a 
fisherman, Tirrcno, constantly unlucky in his net-hauls on tho 
Euphrates ; ho converses with a native of tho country, Ergasto. 
Babylon (Romo) is very severely treated, and Raples much the 
samo, Envy (tho last of tho satires, and gonorally accounted the- 
host, although without strong apparent reason) represents Rosa 
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dreaming that, as he is about to inscribe in all modesty his name 
apon the threshold of the templo of glory, the goddess or fiend 
jf Envy obstructs him, and a long interchange of reciprocal objur- 
gations ensues. Here occurs the highly-charged portrait of the 
chief Homan detractor of Salvator (ive are not awaro that he has 
ever been identified by name) ; and tho painter protests that ho 
would never condescend to do any of the lascivious work in paint- 
ing so shamefully in vogue. 

As authorities for the life of Salvator Rosa, Passer!, Vile de'PIltcrt, may lie 
consulted, und Salvlnl, Satire a Vila di Salvator Rota; also lialdlnuccl and 
Domlnlcl. Tho Life by lady Slorgan is a romantic treatment, mingling tradition 
or mere Action with fact. (Vf. M. R.) 

ROSAMOND, Fair. Rosamond Clifford, mistress of 
Henry n., was the daughter of Sir Walter Clifford, a 
Berkshire knight (Dugdale, Monasticon, iv. 366). She 
appears to have died in or about the year 1177, and was 
buried in the nunnery at Godstow. At the command of 
St Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, her body was removed from 
the church in which it had been buried, and was interred 
again outside the church. Such are all the facts that are 
known about Fair Rosamond. She is said to have been 
thB mother of William Longsword, and of Geoffrey, arch- 
bishop of York. But this is impossible, for both William 
and Geoffrey were bom before 1155, and Rosamond was 
still a girl at the time of her death. The story of the 
labyrinth or maze built by Henry to conceal her from 
Queen Eleanor occurs first in Brompton (end of 12th 
century). The legend of her death at Queen Eleanor’s 
hand is variously related, but does not appear to be trace- 
able beyond the first half of the 14th century. It can 
hardly be true in any form, for Eleanor was in confinement 
during the last fifteen years of Henry’s reign. 

ROSARIO, a river-port on the Parand, and the chief 
town of a department in the province of Santa F4 in the 
Argentine Republic, 186 miles by river from Buenos 
Ayres. La 1853 an insignificant village, with less than four 
thousand inhabitants, it now ranks in commercial import- 
ance as the second city in the republic, being the centre 
of almost the entire trade of the eleven provinces lying 
between the Parand, and the Andes and the terminus of 

wtich since 1863 taw gradually been 
pushed further north and west to Cordoha (1870) 

Tl“£f 6 \“ 02a <1884) ’ and (1885). 
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a special defence against heresy and vice. The Feast of 
the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin (Duplex Ifajus — first 
Sunday in October) was instituted by Clement XI. to 
commemorate the successes of the Christian arms against 
the Turks in 1716 ; it has reference also to the battle of 
Lepanto (Oct. 7, 1571). Thc word “rosary ” or “ clmplet ” 
(capellina) is also employed to denote tho string of beads 
of larger and smaller size by the use of which in repeating 
the rosary the faithful secure the due alternation of Ave 
Marias with Pater Nosters. In strict language thc word 
chaplet is applied only to the “lesser" rosary, consisting 
of but fifty Aves and five Pater Nosters. Similar expe- 
dients to assist the memory in complex repetitions occur 
among Mohammedans and Buddhists : in thc former case 
the so-called sobha has ninety-nine beads, and is used for 
the pious repetition of the ninety-nine names which express 
the attributes of God. 

ROSAS, <To an Manuel de, born at Buenos Ayres 
March 30, 1793, died in England March 14, 1877 (see 
Argentine Republic, vol ii. p. 491). 

ROSCELLINUS (also written Rousseun and Ruce- 
ltnus), often called tho founder of nominalism (see 
Scholasticism), was bom in Armorica or Lower Brittany 
somewhere about the middle of tho 11th century. Our 
information about his life is scanty, and, as he appears to 
have written nothing, we are dependent for a knowledge 
of his doctrine upon thc statements of his opponents and 
the cursory statements of later writers. He studied at 
Soissons and Rheims, was afterwards attached to the 
cathedral of Chartres, and became canon of Compifcgnc 
It seems most probable that Roscellinus was not strictly 
the first to promulgate nominalistic doctrines : but in 
his exposition they received more definite expression, and 
being applied to the dogma of thc Trinity, attracted 
universal attention. The chief opponent of Roscellinus 
was Anselm of Canterbury, who defended at once the 
realistic doctrine of univprsals and the orthodox tradition 
fb “e church. It appears from the polemic of Anselm 
that the heretics in dialectic" whom he combats denied 
the substantial reality of universal, asserting, for example 

Tharefe mr n ° Oxistenco c *copt as coloured body! 
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latterly as canon at Besanjon. Ho is heard of as lato as 
1121, when ho came forward to oppose Abelard’s views on 
the Trinity. 

ROSCOE, "William (1753-1831), historian and miscel- 
laneous writer, was born March 8, 1753, at Liverpool, 
whore his father, who was a market gardener, kept the 
public house known as the Bowling Green at Mount 
Pleasant, Young Itoscoc showed an early eagerness in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and at twelve ho loft school, 
having learned all that his schoolmaster could teach. Ho 
now assisted his father in the work of the garden, and 
gave his leisure hours to reading and study. “ This mode 
of life,” ho says, “gave health and vigour to my body, and 
amusement and instruction to my mind ; and to this day 
I well remember the delicious sleep which succeeded iny 
labours, from which I was again called at an early hour. 
If I were now asked whom I consider to bo the happiest of 
the human race, I should answer, those who cultivate the 
earth by their own hands.” At fifteen it was necessarj- to 
decide upon a path in life. A month's trial of bookselling 
sufficed to disgust him, and in 1769 ho was articled to a 
solicitor, on whoso death he was transferred to tho office of 
Peter Ellamcs, who had more than a local reputation. 
Although a diligent student of law, ho did not bid farewell 
to the Muses, but continued to read the classics, and made 
that acquaintance with tho language and literature of Italy 
which became the instrument of his distinction in after life. 
He wroto many verses : his Mount Pleasant was composed 
when ho was sixteen, and this and similar compositions, 
though now forgotten, won the esteem of good critics. In 
1774 he commenced business as an attorney, and ns soon 
as bis professional gains warranted he married (1781). 
His sympathies were attracted to the miseries of the 
victims of the African slave trade, and lie had tho courage 
to denounce it in his native town, where not a little of tho 
wealth came from this source. Ho wroto tho Wrongs of 
Africa (1787-88), and entered into a controversy with an 
apostate Homan Catholic priest, who undertook to prove 
the “licitncss of tho slave trade” from tho Bible. Koscoo 
-was also a political pamphleteer, and like innny other 
Liborals of tho day hailed the promise of liberty in tho 
French Revolution. 

Meanwhile he had steadily pursued his Italian studies, 
and had made extensive collections relating to tho great 
ruler of Florence. Tho result was liis Life of Lorenzo (?<■' 
Medici, called the Magnificent, which appeared in 1796, 
and at once placed him in tho front rank of contemporary 
historians. The first edition was produced at Liverpool 
by John M'Crcery, an elegant printer who had settled 
there by Roscoo’s encouragement. tSoon after the ap- 
pearance of tho book, Cadell * Davis bought tho copy- 
right for .£1200. Tho work lias often been reprinted, 
and translations in French, German, and other languages 
show that its popularity was not confined to its author’s 
native land. Perhaps tho most gratifying testimony was 
that of Fabroni, who had intended to translate his own 
Latin life of Lorenzo, but abandoned tho 'design and in- 
duced Gaetano Mcchcrini to undortako an Italian version 
of Roscoo instead. In 1796 Roscoo gave up practice as 
an attorney, and had some thought of going to tho bar, 
but abandoned the idea after keeping a singlo term. 
Between 1793 and 18 00 he gave much attention to 
agriculture, and was ono of those who helped to reclaim 
Ghat Moss, near Manchester. Ho also succeeded in re- 
storing to good order tho affaire of a banking house in 
which his friend William Clark, then resident in Italy, 
was a partner. This task led to his introduction to the 
business, which eventually proved disastrous. His trans- 
lation of Tansillo’s Nurse appeared in 1798, and went 
through several editions, It is dedicated in a sonnet to 


his wife, who had practised the precepts of the Italian 
poet. 

l'hc Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth appeared in 
1805, and was a natural sequel to that by which ho had 
made his reputation. For one half of tho copyright ho 
received £2000 from Cadell & Davis. Tho work, whilst 
it maintained its author’s fame, did not, on the whole, 
meet with so favourable a reception as tho Life of Lorenzo. 
It has been frequently reprinted, and tho insertion of the 
Italian translation in tho Index did not prevent its circula- 
tion ovon in the papal states. Roscoo was elected member 
of parliament for Liverpool in 1806, but the House of 
Commons was not a congenial place, and at the dissolution 
in tho following year he declined to bo again a candidate. 
Tho commercial troubles of 1816 brought into difficulties 
tho banking houso with which he was connected, and 
forced the sale of his collection of books and pictures. It 
was on this occasion that ho wroto the fine Sonnet on 
Parting with his Booh . After a five years’ struggle to 
discharge tho liabilities of the bank, tho action of a small 
number of creditors forced tho partners into bankruptcy in 
1820. For a time Roscoo was in danger of arrest, but 
ultimately ho received an honourable discharge. On tho 
dispersal of his library, tho volumes most useful to him 
were secured by friends and placed in tho Liverpool 
Athenicum, where they still remain. The sum of £2500 
was also invested for his benefit. The independent and 
sensitive nature of Roscoo made both these operations 
difficult. Having now resigned commercial pursuits 
entirely, he found a pleasant task in the arrangement of 
the great library at Holkliam, tho property of his friend 
Coke. In 1822 he issued an appendix of illustrations to 
his Lorenzo and also a Memoir of Jtiehard Robert Jones 
ofAberdaron, a remarkable self-taught linguist. The year 
1824 was memorable for tho death of his wife and tho 
publication of his edition of the works of Pope, which in- 
volved him in a controversy with Bowles. His versatility 
was Bhown by the appearance of a folio monograph on tho 
Monandrian Plants, which was published in 1828. It 
appeared first in numbers, and the last part came out 
after his recovery from a paralytic attack, Ho died on 
tho 30th Juno 1831. 

Roscoo’. s character was a fine one. Under eimimstanccs iincon- 
goninl and discouraging lie steadfastly maintained tho ideal ol the, 
intellectual life. .Sensitive and conscientious, lie sacrificed his 
possessions to a punctilious sense of duty. Ho had tho courage of 
unpopular opinions, and, whilst promoting every good object in his 
native town, did not hesitate to spook out wlioro plain dealing, as 
in tlio matter of slavory, was required. Nor was his pnblm life 
more meritorious than his private career, for ho was a sincere fncim 
ami exemplary in his domestic relations. Posterity is not likely 
to endorse tlio verdict of Harare Walpole, who thought Roscoo by 
far tho best of onr historians,” but in spite of newer lights and of 
some changes of fashion in tho world of letters, his books on 
Lorenzo do’ Medici and Leo X. roniain important contributions to 
historical literature. 
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The life Uy Jib son Henry Koscoo (2 vols., London, 1833) contains full I details of 
Koscno's co reel'. Fuller WbllORmpliIcnl details mo given in AMbone nllltitonarf 
orr.ngUth literature. 

ROSCOMMON, an inland county of Ireland, m the 
provinco of Connaught, is bounded N.E. by Leitrim, N.Y . 
by Sligo, W. by Mayo, "W. and S. by Galway, E. by 
Longford, and E. and S. by Westmeath and King’s County. 
Tho total area is 607,691 acros or nearly 950 square miles. 
The greater part of tho county belongs to the great lime- 
stone plain, and is either flat or very slightly undulating. 
In tho north-east, on tho Leitrim border, tho Braulieve 
Mountains, consisting of rugged and precipitous ridges of 
limostono gravol with flattened summits, attain an eleva- 
tion at their highest point of 1377 feet,- and in the north-" 
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vest the Curlew Mountains, of similar formation, between 
Roscommon and Sligo rise abruptly to a height of over 800 
feet. In the east the Slicvehawn range, formed of sand- 
stone, hare a somewhat similar elevation. The Connaught 
coal field, which embraces the mountainous district Toumi 
Lou"h \llen, touches on Roscommon, but the mineral is 
not much wrought within the limits of the county. Iron- 
stone is also found in the same district, but mining is no 
longer prosecuted. The Shannon with its expansions 
forms nearly the whole eastern boundary of the county, 
and on the west the Suck-from Mayo forms for over 50 
miles the boundary with Galway till it unites with the 
Shannon at Shannon Bridge. The other tributaries of the 
Shannon within the county are the Arigna, the Feorish, 
and the Boyle. The lakes formed by expansions of the 
Shannon on the borders of Roscommon are Loughs Allen, 
Boderg, Boffin, Forbes, and Ree. Of the numerous other 
lakes within the county the most important arc Lough 
Key in the north, very picturesquely situated with finely 
wooded banks, and Lough Gara in the west. 

Agriculture. — The subsoil is principally limestone, but there is 
some light sandy soil in the south, la the level parts the land 
when drained and properly cultivated is very fertile, especially in 
the district known as the plains of Boyle, which includes some ot 
the richest grazing land in Ireland. Along the banks of the Suck 
and Shannon there is, however, a large extent of bog and marsh. 
Of the 130,426 acres in crop in 1884 only 61,055 acres were 
under tillage, while G9,371 acres were under meadow and clover. 
Cora crops occupied 26,931 acres, of which 26,246 were under oats ; 
and green crops occupied 33,443 acres, of which 20,178 were under 
potatoes and 5236 under turnips. Horses and mules io 1884 
numbered 11,134, cattle 106,546 (of which 27,084 were milch cows), 
asses 8801, sheep 147,077, pigs 35,493, and goats 10,822. Accord- 
ing to the latest return the county was divided among 707 

prop-' 1 ' -es "at an annual valuation of 

£29- d upwards of 20,000 acres: — 

Colo . H. S. P. JIabop, 26,980; Lord 

De 1 s-Saudford, 24,411. 

Paiticays.—A. branch or the Midland Great Western Ballway 
traverses the north-eastern boundary of the count}- to Sligo, and 
another tho south- western boundary to Westport, "whilst a third 
crosses tho southern comer to Galway. 

Administration and Population . — The county js divided into 10 
baronies, and contains 53 parishes, 7 parts of parishes, and 3995 
townlauds. The population in 1881 was 132,490—a decrease of 
nearly one-half since 1841, when it was 253,591. The number of 
persons who could read and write in 1881 was 66,858, tho number 
who could read only was 18,873, while 47,259 were nnablc to read 
or write. The number who snoke Irish npd English was 21,491, 
and 95 were able to speak Irish only. The towns containing over 
1000 inhabitants arc Roscommon, the county town (2117). Bovlc 



chiefly in Leitrim. Ecclesiastically the countv belongs to tlie 
Elphm diocese, with small portions in those of Tuam, Clonlert, 
W I* Y m 2 10 rifeuit. Assizes are held 

atKoscommon and quarter sessions at Athlone, Boyle, Costlerea, 
, There are nine petty sessions districts within tho 
county and parts of four others. It Mm the Bublin military district, 

ftoscommon.™ " ‘° nS at Bo r Io > and 

Baf^Tut" . k '™ gnntc 4 by Henry III. to Richard do 
rents lint ’ » n tho possession of the native 

3 ,. "A* Connaught was included in rim 
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aiviueu ttoscommon was assigned its nresent limits It ij.„ 
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of comparatively small importanca. % county are 
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ROSCOMMON, M’Exxvoivrn Dillos, R m or (\0,y~ 
16S4I ono of tho pioneers of tho so-called clnssical 
school in English poetry, owed his burial in Mcstnunstor 
Abbey moro to liis rank than to Iris nchiovmcnts m poetry. 
But iris Essay an Translated I erse (lfiS l), though feeble 
in thought, has a certain distinction in tho history of our 
Uterntni'o as being the first definite enunciation of the 
principles of tho "poetic diction” of our Augustan ago 
Hq is very refined ixnd fastidious in iris notions ot dignil|C(l 
writing, and intimates, though with n genteel affectation 
of humility, that the “railing heroes” and “wounded 
gocls” of Homer arc too vulgar for a correct taste, lie 
himself wrote in the finest of diction, but ho wrote little. 
On Ponton's remark that his imagination might have been 
more fertile if liis judgment lind been less severe Johnson 
nmkes the comment that his judgment might have been 
less severe if his imagination had been more fertile. The 
subjects of his half-dozen of original poems range from 
tho death of a pet dog to tho day of judgment, both 
treated in the same elovnted and conventional stylo. 
Roscommon, a nephew of tho great carl of Strafford, was 
born in Ireland, and educated partly under a tutor at his 
uncle's seat in Yorkshire, partly nt Caen in Normandy, 
and partly at Rome. Ho published n translation of 
Horace’s Art qf Poetry in 1080. 

ROSE (fiosa). Tho rose has for all nges been tho 
favourite flower, and as such it 1ms a placo in general 
literature that no other plant can rival. In most cases 
tho rose of the poets and the rose of the botanist nrc one 
and the same in kind, but popular usage 1ms attached the 
name rose to a variety of plants whoso kinship to the true 
plant no botanist would for a moment admit. In this 
place wo shall employ the word in its strict botanical 
significance, and in commenting on it treat it solely from 
the botanical point of view (see also TJonm'iH.TOK!:, vol. 
xii. p. 300). The rose gives its name to the order lioswir, 
of which it may bo considered tlio type. The genus con- 
sists of species varying in number, according to the diverse 
opinions of botanists of opposite schools, from thirty to 
ono hundred and eighty, or even two hundred and fifty, 
exclusive of tho many hundreds of mere garden varieties. 
While the lowest estimate is doubtless too low, the highest 
is enormously too large, but in any case the wide dis- 
crepancies above alluded to illustrate very forcibly the 
extreme variability of the plants, their adaptability to 
various conditions, and consequently their wide dispersion 
• over the globe, tho facility with which theyaro cultivated, 
and tho readiness with which new varieties arc continually 
being produced in gardens by the art of the hybridizer 
or the careful selection of tho raiser. The species tiro 
natives of all parts of the northern hemisphere, but are 
scantily represented in the tropics unless nt considerable 
elevations. 

They ate erect or climbing shrubs, never herbs or trees, ccnc- 
f £ i c T-' ,sly b. rovi<k(1 tlmms of various shapes 
of m XV « as ,n the sweet brier or in the moss roso 

of gardens The thorns servo the purpose of cnahliitK the shrub 

sorve S n»^ ot V r Vegetation, and perhaps in some sort 

sev c as a protection against marauders. The viscid hairs which 
kc< l ucn t on the flower stalks or iu the neighbourhood 
of tho flower serve to arrest the progress of LlSfo SS 

wth°the B fra^n e Cm 'i !te< i b - v tbe K ,ri,K,s »» question nuiv co-operate 
with tho lragranco and eoloar of the flower to attract those insects 

oftKshwts TllrnmYn^f iL. C ,!Sfcr ' W s * l ,rot luced on tho ends 
da3S2T«ilJftfZ!3H t CXp!tmh Ilt0 , avase - « uro-shaped 
matalr becomes .^h?. which iilti- 
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broad or roundish in outline, with 4 very short stalk or none at 
all, and of all hues bxcept blue. The very numerous sbunens 
originate from about the same spot as the sepals and petals; each 
has a slender filament and a small two-celled anther. The inner 
portion of tho receptacitlar lube whence the stamens spring is thick 
and' fleshy, and is occasionally spoken of ns tho “disk”; but, as 
in this ease it does not represent any separate organ, it is better to 
avoid tho use of the term. The carpels are Very numerous, ulti- 
mately lmnl in texture, covered with hairs, and each provided with 
a long style and btittoh-liko stigma. The carpels arc concealed 
within the reccptacnlnr tube ami only tho stigmns ns a rule pro- 
trude from its hioutli. Each carpel contains one ovule without 
perisperm. The so-called fruit is inerely the reeeptncular tube, 
which, as previously mentioned, becomes ilcsliy and brightly 
coloured as an attraction to birds, which devour tho hips and thus 
secure the dispersion of the seed. The stamens are in whorls, and, 
according to Payer, they originate in pairs one on each side of tho 
base of each petal (paranctalons), so that thole are ten in each row ; 
a second row of ten alternates with tho first, a third with tho 
second, and sd on. By repeated radial and tangential brandling a 
vast number of stamens are ultimately produced, and when these 
stamens assume a pctalout aspect we have as n consequence the 
double flowers which are so much admired. The carpels ate much 
less subject to this pctalokl change, and, as it generally happens in 
the most double of roses that some few at least of the anthers are 
formed with pollen, tlm production of seed and the possibilitj’ of 
cross-breeding become intelligible. Under natnral circumstances 
rose flowers do not secrete honey, tho attraction for insects being 
provided, according to Mtillcr, by the colour and perfume and tlie 
abundance of pollen for food. The stigmas and anthers come to 
maturity at the same time, and thus, while cross-fertilization by 
insect agency is doubtless most common, close fertilization is not 
prevented. 

In The Student's Flora Sir Joseph Hooker recognizes seven 
species of Jlosa as British. Among them may be mentioned 11. 
spinosissima , tlie Scotch Hose, much less variable than the others, 
11 . ruliglnosa, the Sweet Brier, represented by several varieties, 11 . 
canina, the Hog Rose, or which no fewer than twenty-nine varieties 
are described, and 11. arvensfs. Cultivated roses aro frequently 
“budded” or worked upon the stems of tlie brier or 11. canina, or 
upon young seedling plants of tlie same species. Other species also 
aro used for stocks (see Hoirncui/ruin:). Roses have bceh grown 
for so many centuries and have been crossed and rccrosscd so often 
that it is difficult to refer the cultivated forms to their wild proto- 
' types. The older roses doubtless originated from E. gallica, a 
native of central and southern Europe. E. ccnlifolia (tho Cabbago 
Rose), a native of the Caucasus, contributed its share. A cross 
between the two species named may haro been the source whcnco 
originated tlie Bourbon Roses. Tlie yellow-flowered Austrian and 
Persian Brier originated from E. cglanleria, a native of Austria. 
The Monthly or China Roses sprang from tho Chinese E. indica, 
and these crossed with others of the It. ccnlifolia or gallica typo aro 
the source of the hybrid perpetuals So commonly grown howadays, 
because, in addition to their other attractions, their blooming 6cason 
is relatively prolonged, and, moreover, is repeated in tlie 'autumn. 
Tea Roses and Noisettes, it is to be presumed, also acknowledge 
Eosa indica as one of their progenitors. The Bnnksinn Rose is a 
Chinese climbingspecies, with small white or fawn-coloured flowers 
of great beauty; the Macartney Rose (It. hraclcata) is also ofCliineso 
origin. Its nearly evergreen deep green leaves and largo white 
llowcrs aro very striking. The Japanese E. rugosa is also a remark- 
able species, notable for its bold rugose foliage, its large While or 
. pink flowers, and its conspicuous globular fruit. 11 . damasccna is 
cultivated in some parts of Roumclia for tho purposo of making 
attar of roses (see Oir,s and PitKFUMnitv). According to Hanbury, 
tho flowers are gathered before sunrise and distilled the stimc day. 
The distilled liquid is allowed to remain for a day or two, by which 
time most of the oil will have risen to tho surface, from which it 
is skimmed off. The percentage yielded is very small, not move 
than 0'04. 

In India 11 . damasccna is grown largely near Ghnzipur for the 
purpose of procuring attar of roses and rose water. The roses 
are distilled With- double tlicir weight of water. The attar is 
skimmed otriu the Turkish method. Colonel Drury mentions that 
it takes 200,000 roses to yield the weight of a rupee in attar. This 
quantity sells on the spot for 100 rupees. 

Rose water is chiefly produced in Europe from the Provence or 
cnbbago rose, 11 . ccnlifolia, grown for the purposo at Mitcham and 
much more abundantly in tlie south of France. Conserve of roses 
and infusion of roses, two medicinal preparations retained for their 
agreeable qualities rather than for any special virtue, are prepared 
from the petals of Eosa gallica, ono variety of which was formerly 
grown for tho purpose near tho town of Provins. Consorve of dog 
rose is made from tlie ripe hips of tho dog rose, Eosa canina. Its 
only use 33 ill the manufacture of pills. 

Tho iinmo Rose of ' Jr.niono is popularly applied to a small 
.Cruciferous weed, Anastaiica Mcrocliuntina, a native of the desert 
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regions of Egypt, 'Arabia, Palestihe, and Persia. In tlie diy 
season tho dead branches are strongly incurved, and thus servo to 
rotcot tlie still living seed in tho pods. In the wet season tlio 
ranches absorb tlie moisture to a large extent, unfold, resume the 
direction they had in life, and facilitate tlie dispersion of tlie seed 
Under circn instances favourable to germination. The plant in- 
frequently carried off as a curiosity, inasmuch as immersion in a 
bnsin of water enables it to resume the original form and to creato 
the impiession that the plnnt “comes to life again,” but the pro- 
cess is purely a physical one. 

• ROSELLINI, Ippouto (1800-1843), a native of Pisa 
and subsequently professor there of Oriental languages, in 
which Mezzofanti was his teacher, is best known as the 
associate of J. F. Champolliox (q.v.), whose studies he 
shared and whom he accompanied in his Egyptian 
explorations (1828). On the death of Cbainpollion the 
publication of the results of their expedition fell to 
Rosellini ( JJonumcnli dell’ Egiito e della Nubia, Florence, 
1832-1840, 10 vols. fol.). 

ROSEMARY {Rosmarinus), a well-known Labiate plant, 
the onty representative of the genus and a native of the 
Mediterranean region. It is a low shrub with linear 
leaves, dark green above, white beneath, and with margins 
rolled back on to the under Surface. The flowers are in 
small axillary clusters. Each has a two-lipped calyx, 
from which projects a bluish two-lipped corolla enclosing 
two stamens, the other two being deficient. The fruit con- 
sists of four smooth nutlets. Botanically the genus is near 
to Salvia, but it differs in the shorter connective to the 
anther. Rosemary was highly esteemed by tho ancients 
for its aromatic fragrance and medicinal uses. In modem 
times it is valued mainly as a perfume, for which purpose 
the oil is obtained by distillation. It doubtless has slight 
stimulant properties, which may account for the general 
belief in the efficacy of the plant in promoting the growth 
of tho liair. Rosemary plays no unimportant part in 
literature and folk-lore, being esteemed as an emblem of 
remembrance. “There's rosemary, that's for remem- 
brance,” says Ophelia. Its use in connexion with funeral 
ceremonies is not extinct in country places to this day, 
and it was formerly as much valued at wedding festivities. 
The name “ ros marinus ” or “ ros maris " was probably 
given in allusion to its native habitat in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea. 

ROSETTA (see Egypt, vol. vii. p. 768). The cele- 
brated Rosetta Stone, a basalt stele containing a decree 
of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes in hieroglyphics, demotic, and 
Greek, which supplied the key for the decipherment of 
the ancient monuments of Egypt, was found near Fort St 
Julicn, 4 miles north of the town, in 1799, by Boussard, a 
French officer. It is now in tho British Museum. 

ROSEWOOD. Under this name several distinct kinds 
of ornamental timber are more or less known. That, 
however, so called in the United Kingdom is Brazilian 
rosewood, the palissandre of tho French, the finest quali- 
ties of which, coming from the provinces of Rio de Janeiro 
and Bahia, are believed to be the produce principally of 
Ealbergta nigra, a Leguminous tree of large dimensions, 
called cabium and jacaranda by tlie Brazilians. The 
same name, jacaranda, is applied to several species of 
Machxrium, also trees belonging to the natural order Legu- 
minossc ; and there can be no doubt that a certain propor- 
tion of the rosewood of commerce is drawn from these 
sources. Formerly Brazilian rosewood was said, on the 
authority of the French botanist and traveller Guillemin, 
to be the produce of a species of Triptolomma, hut that 
genus has now been constituted a section of Ralbergia. 
Rosewood comes to the United Kingdom from Rio, Bahia, 
■T n.mn.i cnj and Honduras. Tlie heartwood attains large 
dimensions, but as it begins to decay before the tree 
arrives at maturity it is always faulty and hollow in the 
centre. On this account squared logs or planks of ros6- 
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Castile. ' He was born in Germany about the middle oi crn i ta tts deslolAichm Ordtn* u - . . 

£ IStl. centur, .«d died tt Toledo on tie 2otl. o! ^ ^ tLffi 

October 1327. 


Rosb enjoys a sixfold celebrity. (1) He was a de^ebnt of <t 
Ion" line of distinguished ancestors, among whom H-VBA. W- •> 
may be specially named. (2) He was « the distiugmsh d of the 
most distinguished disciples ” « of the foremi«t rabbi of tas ms “ 


S SK said to have Wn founded 

two hundred years before by n certain CHnstmn Ros 
kreuz, who had acquired on a pilgrimage the hidden 
wisdom oi tlie Eos.. 


note 3. 


= iL'steirof Rathenbnrg (ace next note) liad among hls mMjr 
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ty iiisdpifs four never been made quite clear, it las generally been held 
i, who w«s slam .1 . Arnold, in liis Kirchen- vnd Jict:er-JMortf, renders it 
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Safiok, who wrote hia master’* Tashbef in priion, 4c. (see total. Arao, Jit)*. 

Trial Coll., Combr, App. p. 229) ; (4) Rn**»» 

3 TK.. * 

tc kllllb ,aiL lu mat oi their ancient father?. 

R. j»cii oi Kucnenburg, being at the head of the emigration, had in the spring 
of 1286, with his whole family and several other families, already arrived in 
Lombardy. But <me KInppa, or Knippa, or KonpQ, i.e., Koppcl (= Jurofr), a con- 
verted Jew, recognized and betrayed him to his master, the bishop (? JIDjm) 
of Baiel, who had him arrested by Captain 3Ielnert (Melnhard) of Gorz, who 
handed him over to the emperor. Rudolph of Hapsburg, who had only a dozen 

years ‘ * r • i ■ ■ ■ f ’ * 4t ■ i - C jid, 

after: ■ r .: ■■■ * * V. ■ 1 : "■ ; ■ : ■? : : ■ s ■■ ,"*■■■ nigh 

very: s • 'p. j'T ■ ; :* ■*■!". the 

midsummer of th" same year (to extort money from the Jews), caused the poor 
rabbi to be imprisoned in the tower of Enslshclm (In Alsace) and subsequently In 
other places, WTelssenbnrg, or Wasserburg (p’D^ttM). Considerable sums 
were ottered by the Jews for their revered chief, but the negotiations were 
brought to nought by the command of the rabbi himself, who would not permit 
more than a trifling sum to be given for his release (Reshat. (?.r.), Yam *hel 
SMomoh, on Gittin, Iv. 66). He died in prison in 1293. Rudolph's successors, 
Adolph of Nassau (1291-1293) and Albrecht of Austria (1298-1308), were so 
heartless as not to deliver up for nearly fourteen years the poor rabbF s corpse for 
b"-*" 1 1 '*T s “r °v* — * frr— rv*- -/*- sums than they had origin- 

r '} 1 '' m I ' h 1 .' ■!■*: 1 ! 1 ' however, a rich und pious 

i ■' r ■■ ", I • ■. ■ ' v . iii Frankfort, offered nn enor- 

mous sum • n the condition that the congregation of 'Worms should limy the 
rabbi's corpse aid should allow at his own death his body to rest near it (see 
Lcwysohn, Stchzig Epitaph ten . . . tu Vformt, Frankfort-on-Mnin, 1855, 8ro, 
pp. 35-41). R. Jleir of Rothenbnrg was not merely a fine Biblical and Rabbinic 
scholar but al«o a gTeat Cabbali«t f as R. David b. Yehudah Hosid testifies in 
his ilafoth ffas'obeoth (Comb. Untv. IIS. Add. 664, leaf 7‘2a). Most of his 
literary productioos are Incorporated w Hh works of his disciples and the disciples 
or these disciples. For instance, some of his mossorctico-ethlcal explanations 
are to be found In B, \ a'aljob b. Asher’s so-called Jla’al Hatturim, and part of 
S the Mblfflal ij to lie found In R. Yomtob Lipmann Heller's 
SSrSiJ JJKf § ec Other Rabbinic work of his Is to be found in 

Jndc-pen.aetit Htcmtnre of J,b « (1) 





(4) Sirekhoth Maharam (Rlva di Trento! 
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'• of 1G54), and tUat the book was originally a sort of elaborate 
joke composed in the stift at Tiibingen. But the manel- 
lous elements in the account of Rosenkreuz and his society 
only served in that age to draw serious attention to the 
supposed order. A large controversial literature spning 
up, and, while some violently condemned the Rosicnicians 
ns heretics in theology and medicine, others, and among 
them R. Fludd (q.v.), defended them and hoped great 
things from the enlarged activity which was proposed for 
them in the Fama and its companion tracts. Gradually 
it came to be generally seen that the whole thing was n 
mystification. The name and fable of the Rosicnicians 
have, however, from time to time been made use of by 
such impostors as Cagliostro. 

ROSIN, or CotoruoNV, is the resinous constituent of 
the oleo-resiu exuded by various species of pine, known in 
commerce as crude turpentine (see TunrEXTixc). Tho 
separation of the oleo-resin into the essential oil-spirit of 
turpentine and common rosin is effected by distillation in 
large copper stills. The essential oil is carried off at a • 
heat of between 212° and 316°, leaving fluid rosin, which 
is run off through a tap at the bottom of the still, purified 
by passing through a straining wndding, and received into 

Rcsiial, notcl); (5) tho commentary on the Pentateuch mentioned in theforr. 
poles note, a portion of which forms now an Integral part of cvorj-Italihlnlc Dllilc 
(It was first Issued at Constantinople In 1014, 4to)t and (c) tho A’fcjitr Pisctc 
JIaroih (Constantinople, 151.1, foh). 

f it, alter the death of his master and that of It. Shclomoh b. Abraham lbn 
Addereth (see Rasdba III.), 

6 See Schlllcr-Sziaess)-, Catal., II. p. "S, note 2 
■ See lbn Vow-'* «" — • ■ HaUaMalah. 

L p. 183 My. * See fUSHDA III. 
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a vat, whence it is ladled into barrels ready for the market. 
Bosin varies in colour, according to the age of the tree 
whence the turpentine is drawn and the amount of heat 
applied in distillation, from an opaque almost pitchy 
black substance through grades of brown and yellow to an 
almost perfectly transparent colourless glassy mass. The 
commercial grades are numerous, ranging by letters from 
A, the darkest, to N, extra pale, — superior to which are TV, 
“window glass,” and TVW, “water white ” varieties, the 
latter having about three times the value of the common 
qualities. Bosin is a very brittle and friable resin, with a 
faint piny odour, softening at about 176° and melting 
completely at the temperature of boiling water. It dis- 
solves freely in ether, benzol, and chloroform, and to some 
extent in alcohol and fatty oils. When exposed to the 
action of hot dilute alcohol or when .boiled with alkaline 
solutions it takes up a molecule of water and becomes 
converted into abietic acid, a change which also takes 
place slowly in the air when the resin is yet mixed with 
the essential oil as it flows from the trees. Rosin is thus 
regarded as an anhydride of abietic acid, and its use in 
yellow soaps is due to the fact that this acid itself com- 
bines with caustic alkalies to form a kind of soap. In 
addition to its extensive use in soap-making, rosin is largely 
employed in making inferior varnishes, sealing wax, and 
various cements. It is also used for preparing shoemaker’s 
wax, for soldering metals, for pitching lager beer casks, for 
rosining the bows of musical instruments, and numerous 
minor purposes. In pharmacy it forms an ingredient in 
several plasters and ointments. On a large scale it is 
treated by destructive distillation for the production of 
an oily complex hydrocarbon, having a tarry odour and a 
whitish opalescent colour, which under the name of rosin 
oil is much used as a lubricant. Bosin oil also enters 
extensively into the common kinds of fatty oils as an 
adulterant. 

The chief region of rosin production is the southern coast States 
of the American Union, — the ports of Wilmington, Charleston, 
Savannah, and Brunswick being the principal centres of the trade. 
American rosin is obtained from the turpentine of the swamp pine, 
Pimis australis, and of the loblolly pine, P. Tmda. The main 
source of supply in Europe is the “landes " of the departments of 
Gironde and Landes in France, where the sea pine, P. maritima, 
is extensively cultivated. In the north of Europe rosin is obtained 
from the Scotch fir, P. sylvcstris, and throughout European 
countries local supplies are obtained from other species of pine. 
The imports into the United Kingdom average about 1,250,000 
cwts. annually, nearly the whole of which comes from America, 
In 1883 the amount imported was .1,3/7,368 cwts. (1,337,848 
cwts. from the United States and 16,242 cwts. from France), the 
total estimated value of the imports being £400,938. 

ROSMINT-SERBATI, Antonio (1797 -1855), perhaps 
the most important figure in moclern Italian philosophy, 
was born at Bovereto in the Italian Tyrol in 1797, and died 
in 1855. With every worldly advantage as the eldest son 
of a noble and wealthy family, from an early age he resolved 
to devote himself to God’s service in the Catholic priest- 
hood. He became the founder of a new religious order, 
named the Institute of Charity, but known in Italy gene- 
rally as the Eosminians. The members may be priests or 
laymen. All are prepared to do any works of charity 
corporal, intellectual, or spiritual — to which they may bo 
directed by divine providence, under obedience to their 
superior, to the bishops, and to the pope. They have 
branches in Italy, England, Ireland, France, and America. 
In London they are attached to the ancient church of St 
Etheldreda, Ely Place, Holborn, where the English transla- 
tions of Rosmini’s works are edited. 

. Rosmini’s Sistema Filosofico set forth the conception of 
a complete encyclopaedia of the human knowable, synthet- 
ically conjoined, according to the order of ideas, in a 
perfectly harmonious whole. This conception Rosmini 
developed in more than forty volumes. Here a brief 
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notice of the characteristic principle of his philosophy must 
suffice. 

Rosmini, contemplating the position of recent philosophy 
from Locke to Hegel, and having Ms eye directed to the 
ancient and fundamental problem of the origin, truth, and 
certainty of our ideas, wrote : — “ If philosophy is to be 
restored to love and respect, I think it will be necessary, 
in part, to return to the teachings of the ancients, and in 
part to give those teachings the benefit of modern methods ” 
{Theodicy, n. 148). Pursuing therefore the now generally 
approved method of the observation of facts, he most 
carefully examined and analysed the fact of human know- 
ledge, and obtained the following results: — (1) that the 
notion or idea of being or existence in general enters into, 
and is presupposed by, all our acquired cognitions, so that, 
without it, they would be impossible ; (2) that this idea is 
essentially objective, inasmuch as what is seen in it is as 
distinct from and opposed to the mind that sees it as the 
light is from the eye that looks at it; (3) that it is 
essentially true, because “being ’’and “truth” are conver- 
tible terms, and because in the vision of it the mind cannot 
err, since error could only be committed by a judgment, 
and here there is no judgment, but a pure intuition 
affirming nothing and denying nothing ; (4) that by the 
application of this essentially objective and true idea the 
human being intellectually perceives, first, the animal body 
individually conjoined with him, and then, on occasion of 
the sensations produced in him not by himself, the causes 
of those sensations, that is, from the action felt he per- 
ceives and affirms an agent, a being, and therefore a true 
thing, that acts on him, and he thus gets at the external 
world, — these are the true primitive judgments, contain- 
ing (a) the subsistence of the particular being (subject), 
and ( b ) its essence or species as determined by the quality 
of the action felt from it (predicate) ; (5) that reflexion, 
by separating the essence or species from the subsistence, 
obtains the full specific idea (universalization), and then 
from this, by leaving aside some of its elements, the 
abstract specific idea (abstraction); (6) that the mind, 
having reached this stage of development, can proceed to 
further and further abstracts, including the first principles 
of reasoning, the principles of the several sciences, complex 
ideas, groups of ideas, and so on without end ; (7) finally, 
that the same most universal idea'of being, this generator 
and formal element of all acquired cognitions, cannot 
itself be acquired, but must be innate in us, implanted by 
God in our nature. Being, as naturally shining to our 
mind, must therefore be what men call the light of reason. 
Hence the name Rosmini gives it of ideal being; and this 
he laid down as the one true fundamental principle of all 
philosophy, and the supreme criterion of truth and 
certainty. This he firmly believed to be the teaching of 
St Augustine, as well as of St Thomas, of whom he was 
an ardent admirer and defender. The above seven points 
could only be hinted at here. A complete and exhaustive 
treatment of them -will be found in Rosmini’s New Essay 
on the Ongin of Ideas, wMch has lately been rendered 
into English (London, 1883-84). 

Rosmini’s Sistema Filosofico lias been translated into English by 
Davidson {Posmini’s Philosophical System, London, 1882). The 
volume contains also a biographical sketch of the author, with a 
complete catalogue of his writings, ninety-nine in all, on philo- 
sophical, religious, and miscellaneous subjects, and a copious list 
of works relating to his life and philosophy. 

ROSS, a county in: the north of Scotland. Cromarty 
(q.v.) consists of detached portions scattered throughout 
Ross, and for most administrative purposes the two coun- 
ties are regarded as one. The united area of their mainland 
portion lies between 57° 8' and 58° 6' N. lat, and 3 4r 
and 5° 52' W. long., and is bounded TS. by the Dornoch 
Firth and Sutheriandsbire, E. by the Moray Firth, S. by 
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Inverness-shire, and VT. by the Atlantic. It comprehends 
2 003 065 acres, of which only about 220,2S0 acres are 
included in Cromarty. Its length from east to west is 67 
miles and from north to south 58 miles. The area of the 
islands is 437,221 acres. Eoss includes the northern {tat t 
of Lends {see vol xiv. p. 492), and other ten islands of 
the Hebrides, of which eight only were inhabited in 1861 
(nine in 1S71). The outliue of Eoss and Cromarty is 
very irregular, and both east and west coasts are much 
indented° by bays and inland lochs, hut except in the 
more inland recesses of these inlets the coast scenery is 
comparatively tame and uninteresting. The Moray Firth, 
an extension of Loch Beauly, separates the county from 
Nairn ■, the northern shore of the peninsula of the Black 
Isle is washed by Cromarty Firth, including the Bay of 
Nigg and extending from Dingwall to the beadlahds known 
as the Sutors of Cromarty ; and the extreme northern 
coast is bounded by the Dornoch Firth, an extension tif 
the river Oykel. On the west coast the inlets are for the 
most- part long, narrow, and irregular, the principal being 
Loch Broom, Little Loch Broom, Lochs Gruinard, Kwu, 
Torridon, Carron, and Alsh. 

Surface ami Ueoloyii. — In the north-west of Boss the Arelne.au 
series of rooks, consisting of gneisses, schists, and other crystalline 
rocks, are welt developed. Above them rest unwnformably toil 
conglomerates and sandstones of Cambrian age, rising into the 
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Silurian division. Over these, by enormous terrestrial dispin ce- 
ment, the Arelnean and Cambrian rocks liavc been pushed, some- 
times for a horizontal distance of tea miles. New crystalline 
structures have been superinduced upon all the rocks affected by 
these movements, aiul the resulting crystalline schists may consist 
of irhat originally were Atclitean, Cambrian, or Silurian ’rocks bf 
ordinary types. In their present condition, however, these eastern 
schists are certainly Inter titan the older part of the Silurian system 
They cover by far the larger pat t of the two counties. Aloha the 
east coast they are nltconformably covered by the Old lied Sand- 
stone formation. Hocks of Jurassic (Oolitic] age fringe the eastern 
shores. In the Black Isle peninsula they include a thin coal 
seam. >ear the Sntors of Cromarty they "abound in ammonites 
bokmmtes, aud other shells, and in the remains of various woods 
and ferns Ironstone, chiefly in the form of hog iron ore, is round 
in considerable quantities. Of the various mineral springs the 

S**!*?. 11 t lat ° f characterized chfcflv by sul- 

phuretted hydrogen gas and various salts. The surface consist, 
principally oflofty mountain groups, inteisccted by comparative] v 
narrow valleys, occupied partly by lakes aud rivers ; but in the c wt 
^ consulcrablu extent of comparatively level ground. \ 
n,in| b«r of the wonutains are over 3000 feet in height tile 
hi 0 hcst summits being Caru Eigo (35/7 feet) aud 3fam Soul (3on-^ 
onthebordem^rinvero,.,,, wlfile An llSdSlr gjg 
\ ias lifciglit of 3696 feet, and S f, urr Mor of ’JG**/ f*v»^ 

f ot> ft* immense isolated bulk', has a height of 
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FoS>~>, Lvdgerr, wild eat-, alpine hai. t .... 

abound. Tile u-nat varieties of winged game site plentiful. i 
golden eagle and iv.piryaieb.ttl, ci.mtiiim.as Well as many oth'-r birds 
of prey. Waterfowl of nil kind' nktuw! in the c<tteii'-iv>’ 
ami Die rivers nn.l inland hodm me Mceial'v ahnr.d.mt in trout and 
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w, w . jin's, i lo.-tro. i ore toiu.tr ;v leptt.iteiy urn in turn j 
231 owners, possessing IS, 2nd ams, of ill.PCd annual value, 

Muiw/itrlitn-i an<t 7'rn'U. — With ih<- exception ( .f dirtilUtion, 
there are no important manufaetutv* within the cnutith% aitb.ngh 
home-made woollen .doth is worm in the e..unlrv dlslricK The 
counties depend rlii. llv on tin ir ugrh uUute ntul lluirli'hing. whirl, 
within recent v.ats has greatly developed through Improv. d tm .m- 
of communication with tlir south, ritnniow-jy nml jjn* »r*>t nstst 
leave regular eomnmnieati.m by Ksamem tiith'Olai-g.iw. and on jji,. 
east coast a steamer haws Cromarty mid Inveig.inUm for At— mI-. h 
and Leith once a week. Kish, cattle, nml slurp an- tin- prin -ipil 
cxjwts. The Highland Bail way skirts th<> Firth of Cronurtv bv 
Dingwall ami Tain to I5oiur liudt;**, n Ihiudi ftT*nt liissi;* 

wall south- \vi-.stw anl.' to Strome Ferry, whence then- is communi- 
cation With hkye by steamer. FjIuiou li-hing is exunsit elv e.mi< d 
on in the bays, and months of the rivers, and the dr-p-cV lisiiinri 
mrUcrimg. and for cod mid fttlnr large li-h. are among the jno«t 
itnporUmit m Scotland. They include the di-ttiets of Cmmartv on 
the easl coast, of Stornoway in Lewis, ..f Lo.h Broom and tvart of 
Cairo" «n the w.-st const, the remainder of the Wh Cvrrou 
district being in Invernes.s.shirv. Tlic Broad Bav ..f Stotnowav is 
famed Tor its flounders. 

A'tmuiUtratfon nift Jtyntfati'm, — The two com, ties oflJoss nml 
Crs.iiiartvronn one slienirdom. nml return one im-mUr to pariia- 
?'X’. ewmartv, Dingwall. Fort ro-,-. and T.ain are 

From^ k W ^M lnct nf \ >,,r r 1,v . «*««« memW. 

irom .I0.31S in 1S01 the j>opiilation of Boss and Bromartv hid 
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wh/ns’1 ; ,na!c ,'' femalrst, of whom CtVtiSr, 

trth. Oaeln- speakuio It is the fourth tnori tliinlv i'«)salal.d 
comitv in . cotland, the number or persons to the square nil/c hein- 
~ ^ he island population amounted to 23,200, or whom °T 14 o 
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Honed tho tlireo according to tradition marking tho bnvial-plnccs of 
tho three sons of a Danishking, The largest, at Slmndwick, Clgelf- 
a-clmridh, or tho !( Stono of Lamentation,” rvas blown' do ivn in a 
storm in 1847 and bioken into three pieces ; a smaller one at Nigg 
churchyard, struck dorm by thq fall of tbo belfry in 172/5, has been 
ro-crectcd and fenced |ouna ; find thq third, which formerly stood 
at Cadboll of Hilftown lias been ropiqycd for preservation* fo tho 
'grounds of Invergordon Gastlo. An ancient vitrified fort, 420 feof 
by 120, crowns the hill of Jfnockfarrol in Poddertv parish.' Among 
old castles'are those of Lochslin, in tho parish of Benin, said to dato 
from tho" 18th century, which,” though very ruinous, still pos- 
sesses two square towers in good preservation ; Balqno, in ‘the 
parish of Tarbat, said to havo been built by tbo earls of Ross i and 
the remains of Dingwall Castle, thq earls of Ross’s original scat. 
Of tho abbey of learn, transferred from Edderton in 1338, and 
interesting ns having had for its tenth abbot tho Reformer Patrick 
Hamilton, tho abbey chinch, much altered, is still used ns the parish 
church. There are a very largo number of fine modern mansions. 

ROSS, Sib James Clark (1800-1862), arctic voyager, 
was born in London JBffli April |8Q0. He entered the 
navy in 1812 under li{s uncle Sir John I^oss (see below), 
whom be accompanied in Ifis first voyage in search of a 
north-west passage. From 1819 to 1823, and again in 
1827, ho ryas engaged wifli Captain Parry ip his yriyages. 
He served under his uncle from 1829 to 1833, djscoypring 
the ppsitfori of the north magnetic pole op 1st June 1831 
(see Polar ..Regions, vol, xix, p. 320), He cQtnifiapdPcl 
the expedition ip tho “Erpbus” and “ Terror i! fq flip 
Antarctic seas from 1839 to 1843, and after hjs return )io 
received in 1844 the honour of knigji (flood. In 1847 flp 
published A Narrative of a Voyage in the Antarctic Jpfgfwis. 
2 vols. His last expedition was in 1S48 in tfle ‘lEntqy- 
prise ’’ fa Baffin’s Bay in search of Sir Jphu Franlqjn. 
He died at Aylesbury, 3d April 1SG2. 

RQSS, pin John (1777-1856), arctic voyager, file 
fourth sqn pf the Rev. Andrew floss, minister pf Inch, 
Wigtonslurp, U’here he was horn ip 1777- He putted the 
navy in 1786. In 1818 he sailed in command of pp Arctic 
expedition (spo P-olar Regions, yoL xix. p. 319), pp account 
of which he published, under the tjtlo Voyage p/ Discovery 
for the Purpose of Exploring Jigfin's Pay, in 1819. In 
1829, through the munificeppp pf his friend Sir Felix Booth, 
ho was able to undertake p second expedition (see vol. xix. 
p. 320). Shortly after his rpturn ip 1833 he was knighted, 
made C.B., and elected a member of many learned societjes. 
In accordance with a promise made to Sir John Franklin, 
he undertook a third expedition in 1850 and remained ope 
winter ou the ice, but accomplished nothing. His oiyp 
account of the causes of his failure is given in a panipfllob 
published in 1855. He died 31st August 1856, 

Ross also wroto A Treatise on Navigation by Steam, 1828 ; j)/s- 
moirs and Correspondence of Admiral Lord Do Sanmarcz, 1838; 
Arctic Expedition, 18/50 ; and several other minor works. 

ROSSAHO, a city of Italy, in the province of Cospnzn, 
most picturesquely situated on a precipitous spur of the 
great mountain mass of Sila (geologically the oldest part 
of Italy) overlooking tho Gulf of Taranto. The railway 
station, 93 miles from Taranto, is about an hour from 
tire town. Rossano is tho seat of an archbishop and the 
centre of a circondario ; marble and alabaster quarries are 
worked in the neighbourhood ; and tho inhabitants num- 
bered 14,688 in 1881 (17,979 in the commune). In the 
cathedral is preserved the Goc\ex Possanensis, an uncial 
MS. of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark (6th century) 
in silver characters on purple vellum, with twelve minia- 
tures, of great interest in the history of Byzantine art. 

Mentioned in tho Itineraries, Rossano [Jlosdanum) armours 
under tho Latin empire ns ouo of tho important fortresses of 
Calabria. Totila took it in 548. Tho people showed great attach- 
ment to the Byzantine ompirq, and the preok rife )raq maintained 
in the cathedral till tho tipio of fljq Angoyins. In tho 1-ftit 
century Rossano was made a principality for tfie great family of 
Do Baux. Passing to tho Sforza, and thus to Sigismund of Poland, 
it wqs ultimately ip J5/38 united tq tlm crown pf Ifnplejj by Philip 
'II. of Spain in virtue of a doubtful will by Bona of Poland in 
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fiyvopr of Giqyqnni Lofeqzq Pnppncoda. Under Isabella of Aragon 
apd Bopa of Polqnd tltp town had been n centra of literary culture ; 
but voder the Spaniard') it rapidly declined even in the matter of 
population (2250 households in 15(51, 1177 in HjGfl). Tho croun 
sold the lordship in 1612 to the 41dqbrandini, and from them it 
passed to the Borghcsi and tho CnralTa. Rossano is host known 
as the bjjthplape of St Bilus the younger, whoso life is tho most 
vnluablp gonreo qf information extant in repaid to tho state of 
matters ip southern Italy in tho 10th century. Popo John VI). 
(705-707) was nlsp a native of the town. 

flee Lcnopiijflt, La Granrfe-Grfc?, mi). {. 

ROSSE, iViLWAM Parsons, third Earl op (1800- 
1867), the distinguished constructor of reflecting telescopes, 
was born at York on June 17, 1800, a son of tho speond 
eapj, who as Sir Lawrence Parsons, Bayt., had been a pro- 
minent mprpber of the Irisli Parliament. Until his father's 
death (1841) he was known as Lord Oxmantown. Ho was 
M.P. for King’s County from 1821 to 1834, Irish represen- 
tative peer frpm 1845, president of the Royal Society 
from 1848 to 1854, and chancellor of the university of 
Dublin from 1 862. From 1827 bo devoted himself to tho 
improvement of reflecting telescopes; in 1839 he (mounted 
a telescope of 3 feet aperture at his seat, Birr Castle, 
Parsonstown ; and in 1845 his celebrated 6-foot reflector 
was finished. Owing to the famine and the disturbed 
ptate of the country, which demanded his attention as a 
large landowner and lieutenant of King’s County, the 
instrument remained unused for nearly three years, but 
pince 1848 it has been in constant use, chiefly for observa- 
tions of nebulas, for which it was particularly suited on 
account of its immense optical po>vey. Lord Rosso died 
on October 31, 1867. 

Tire first constructor qf reflecting tojcscopcs on q largo scale, 
'William Herschcl, never published anything about his methods of 
easting and polishing specula, and fie docs not appear to havo 
been very successful beyond specula of 18 inches diameter, his 4- 
foot speculum (“tho 4p-foot tolcscppo”) having been very little 
used by him (about tins question see an interesting discussion 
between Sir J. Herschcl and Robinson in Tltc Athmiaum, Eos. 
831-36, 1843, which deseives to be rescued from oblivion). Lord 
Rosse had therefore no help wliatover in working his way fiom a 
small beginning to tbo brilliant results he achieved. His speenlnm 
metal js composed of four equivalents of copper apt] one of tin. a 
very brilliant alloy, whieli resists tarnish hotter than any oflier 
compound tried. Chiefly owing to tho extreme brittleness of this 
material, Loid Rosse’s first larger specula were composed of a 
numb e l’ of thin plates of speculum metal (sixtoen for a 3-foot mirror) 
soldered op the bnck of a strong blit light fraipewoik made of a 
peculiar kind of brass (2*75 of copper to 1 of ssjne), which has the 
same expansion ns his speculum metal. In Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Journal of Science for 1828 ho described liis machino for polishing 
the speculum, which in all essential points remained unaltered 
afterwards. It instates tbo motions flindq in polishing n speculum 
by hand by giying both a rectilinear nipl a Intern! motjon to the 
polisher, whilq the speculum revolves slowly; by shifting two 
eccentric pins tho coitrso of tho polisher can bo varied at will fiom 
a straight lino to an ellipse of very small eeeontrioity, and a true 
parabolic figure can thus bo obtained. The speculum lies face 
upwards in a shallow bath of water (to preserve qunifoim tempera- 
ture), and tlio polisher fits loosely in a ring, so that the lotation 
of tho speculum makes it revolve also, hut more slowly. Both tho 
grincling and polishing tools are grooved, to obtnin n uuifoini dis- 
tribution of tho emery used in fho grinding process nnd of the 
rouge employed in polishing, as also to piovidc for tbo lateral 
expansion of tho pitch with which tho polisher is coated. In 
September 1839 a 3-foot speculum was finished aiul mounted on an 
altazimuth stand similar to Horsehol’s ; hilt, though the deli nil ion 
of tho images was good (except that (lie dillj-ncrion at the joints of 
the speculum caused minute rays in thq ease of a very blight star), 
and its peculiar skolcton form allowed tho speculum to follow* 
atmospheric changes of temperature very quickly. Lord Rosso 
decided to cast a solid 3-foot speculum. Hitherto it had been 
folt as a great difficulty in casting specula that the solidification 
did not begin at one surface and pioeeed gradually tq the other, 
the common sand mould allowing tho edge’s to cool first, so that 
tho central parts were subject to great straining when their time of 
cooling came, and in large castings this generally caused cracking. 
By fanning the bottom of the mould 'of }ioop iron placed on edge 
nnd closely packed, and the sides of sand, whilo the top i wqs Jett 
open. Lord Rosse overcame tins difficulty, and tho hoop iron hail 
the further advantage of allowing the gas developed during tho. 
cooling to escape, thus preventing tho speculum from being full ot 
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pores and cavities. This happy invention seemed the success of 
the casting of a solid 3-foot speculum in 1840, and encomaged 
lord Eosse to make a speculum of 6 feet diameter, which he also 
succeeded in doing in 1842. In the beginning of 18 45 this great 
reflector {which up to the present time has remained without a 
riral) was mounted and ready for work. The instrument has a 
focal length of 54 feet and the tube is about 7 feet in diameter ; 
owing to tiiese large dimensions it cannot be pointed to every part 
of the heavens, but can only be moved a short distance from the 
meridian and very little to the north of the zenith ; these restric- 
tions hare, however, hardly been felt, as there is almost at any 
moment a sufficient number of objects within its reach. From 
1843 to 1878 it was with hut few interruptions employed for 
observations of nebula; ; and many previously unknown features in 
these objects were revealed by it, especially the remarkable spiral 
configuration prevailing in many of the brighter nebula. A special 
studvwas made of the nebula of Orion, and the resulting larrre 



object. Since 1845 others have followed in Lord Hosse’s footsteps 
and several 3- and 4-foot mirrors have been made, while the dcvelop- 
mentof refracting telescopes has been so rapid that, whereas twentv- 
fire years ago there were no object glasses larger than 15 Inches 5n 
existence, a 30-inch glass has now actually been completed. But, 
though the refractors surpass the large reflectors in general con- 
venience of use and are very much better adapted to work of pre- 
cision (micrometer measures). Lord Rosse's great reflector is still 
linapproached in light-grasping power, and remains a noble 
monument of its maker, rvli o (as beautifully expressed on a 
memorial tablet in the parish church of Birr) “revealed to mankind 
by the unrivalled creation of his genius a wider vision of the elorv 
of God.” “ • 

Unl tn-w gave a detailed account of the experiments which step br step had 
S?,5 e om^raokm orthe 3-foot specnlnm in the Philo, ophicai Tran, action, 
i h , e A f P aM t “ a,len f « r lg « and 1850 he commnnirated short 
Somc 01 t1 ’ e more huercstins ntbali, rad In the 
ndome for ISSI he published a paper On the Comlrvcticm of Specula o/C feel 
’ <mrf “ Selection from me Oi,enatiom of Xehulx made Kith than with 
were' Th r accounts of the observations Riven In these papers 
*2?' . VT*'* at a rary ftapneiitary character; bnt In 1S;9-P0 n co-nnlete 
aecotm. of them was published by the present earl (** Ob«erva'Ions o' netmlm nmr 

£ .ft SM” "" ~- foat tcflector,a7 E ,“c,,: "ws 

ROS&ELLI, Cosimo (1439-c. 1507), aFlorentinepainter, 
was bora in 1439. At the age of fourteen he became a 
pupil of ^en di Bicci, and in 1460 he worked as assistant 
to his cousin Bernardo di Stefano Bosselli. The first work 
of Cosimo mentioned by Vasari still exists in S. Ambrogio 
in Florence, over the third altar on the left. It A 

WUktle merit *? a y T tWul and fecbIe ™>rk of 

tb» b 7 • In , tte 6ame cWl b on the wall of one 
of the chapels, is a fresco by Cosimo which Vasari praxes 

KifmXkThe's 8 , p ° rttflifcof Deyoung scholar Pico 

v • , .. , e sc f ne » a procession bearing a miracle- 

working chalice, is painted with much viaour and iit 
mannerism than most of this artief’e mri j . , s 

pieces for rarioim cSrchi no^e od f- ml altar ' 
A picture attributed to him 8D / im P ortat me. 

8. Girolamo a?SSle is n ow ^ ° hurch of 

of London. It is a lar» e retable with J ' atl .? nal Galler 7 
Jerome in the wilderness°k n SS w ^ inthe centre ' St 
the sides standing fibres of St Kn * at 

St Paolo and St EcSa • ^ and Sl Eusebius > 

small subjects. Though dry’ and hLf- & predeIIa witb 
figures arc designed %iS T JS. 1, 5 a ™ trea ^ent, the 

Gallery- P os3essesSeSL« ) ^ !gn, 1 ^ Berlin 

GIoit, the Entombment of Sst ^the Yirgin in 
Innocents. In 1480 ; I , tbe Massacre of the 

painters of Florence was So T^ the chief 
to assist in the Stth ? ^ to Borne 

GhapeL Three of these wen> ^ rescos in the Sistine 
Destruction of Pharaoh^ A . ese ? uted b 7 him— the 
Preaching by the Lake of mfrias ?*! ® ed T Sea x Christ 


has probably but little foundation. Bosselli’s Sistine 
frescos were partly painted by his assistant Piero di 
Cosimo, who was so called after Cosimo Bosselli. His 
chief pupil was Fra Bartolommeo. According to Vasari, 
Bosselli died in 1484, but this is evidently a mistake, as 
his will still exists dated November 25, 1506 (see Gaye, 
Gar. ined., ii. 457, note). 

For an account of Bosselli’s Sistine frescos, see Platncr and Bunsen, 
Bcschrcibmig tier Sladl Bom, ii. pt i. j and Eumolir, ItaJicu. 
Forsehungen, ii. 265. 

BOSSELLINO, Axtoxio (1427-c. 1479), one of the 
most skilful of Florentine sculptors, was the son of Matteo 
di Domenico Gamberelii, and had four brothers, who all 
practised some branch of the fine arts. Almost nothing is 
known about the life of Antonio, but many of his works 



Marble Belief by Antonio Bosscllino. 
still exist, and are of the highest beauty, full of strong 
religious sentiment, and executed with the utmost delicacv 
a " d technical skilL The style of Antonio 
and his brother (see below) is a development of that of 

Q tS mhi r possessesa11 the refinement and 
soft sweetness of the earlier masters, but is not equal to 

sriU in ne W lg0Ur ° r °. n S inalit y- Antonio’s chief work, 
viL f i- Cfc , I,re . erVati0D - h the ve O* lovely tomb of a 
y ng cardinal prince of Portugal, who died in 1459 

ehaoel° nly Xt occu P ies °ne side of a small 

chapel on the north of the nave of San Miniate » The 

beguu in 1461 and finished l/rfrr * T ) e . tomb "' as 
tar tadprf and i S, fo r T° 

ft*? - -5E 

aame J hBte * exists : For 

perhaps err in bpinw u • debca te reliefs, which 

treatment of the backgSnnd^ 1 ’a St / Ie ’ espacia ! , J in tbe • 
by him is preserved in rtio p ' ^ ne rnc< J a -IIron relief 
and the oSTteE }l? &Tsel }° at Fh ^ (see fig.), 
session of Mr Dnirw ®°^ el for tbis is in tb e Pos- 

^rr-nr^ 5 ^ 111 ! m some sm all matters of 

Florence, 
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detail the original terra cotta is superior to the finished 
marble, especially in the treatment of the infant Christ. 

BOSSELLINO, Bernardo (1409—1464:), was no less 
able as a sculptor than his younger brother (see above), and 
was also a very distinguished architect. His finest piece 
of sculpture is the tomb, in the Florentine Santa Croce, of 
Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, the historian of Florence ; the 
recumbent effigy is a work of great merit. The inner 
cathedral pulpit at Prato, circular in form on a tall slender 
stem, was partly the work of Mino da Fiesole and partly 
by Bernardo Kossellino. The latter executed the very 
minute reliefs of St Stephen and the Assumption of the 
Virgin. For his part in the work he received sixty-six gold 
florins. The South Kensington Museum possesses a relief 
by Bernardo, signed and dated (1456). It is a fine por- 
trait of the physician Giovanni da S. Miniato. 1 Bernardo’s 
works as an architect were very numerous and important, 
and he was also very skilful as a military engineer. He 
restored the church of S. Francis at Assisi, and designed 
several fine buildings at Civita Yecchia, Orvieto, and 
elsewhere. He also built fortresses and city walls at 
Spoleto, Orvieto, and Civita Castellana. He was largely 
employed by Nicholas V. and Pius EL for restorations in 
nearly all the great basilicas of Borne, but at present little 
trace of his work remains, owing to the sweeping altera- 
tions which were made during the tasteless 17th and 18th 
centuries. Between the years 1461 and 1464 (the date of 
his death) he occupied the important post of capo-maestro 
to the Florentine duomo. A number of buildings at 
Pienza, executed for Pius II., are attributed to him ; the 
Vatican registers mention the architect of these as M° 
Bernardo di Fiorenza, but this indication is too slight to 
make it certain that the elder Eossellino is referred to 
(see Vasari, ed. Milanesi, iii. 93 sq.). 

ROSSETTI, Dante Gaumed (1828-1882), poet and 
painter, whose full baptismal name was Gabriel Charles 
Dante, was bom May 12, 1828, at 3S Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place, London. He was the first of the two sons 
and the second of the four children of Gabriele Eossetti, 
the Italian poet and patriot, whose career was at one period 
as turbulent as that of his illustrious son was (as far as 
mere outward incidents went) uneventful. 

About 1824 Gabriele Eossetti, the father, after many 
vicissitudes, reached England, where he married in 182G 
Frances Polidori, sister of Byron’s Dr Polidori and daughter 
of a Tuscan who had in early youth been Alfieri's secretary 
and who had married an English lady. From his mother 
the subject of this notice inherited as many English 
traits as Italian, or indeed more. In 1831 Gabriele 
became professor of Italian in King’s College, London, 
and afterwards achieved a recognized position as a subtle 
and original, if eccentric, commentator on Dante, 

Dante Eossetti’s education was begun at a private 
school in Foley Street, Portland Place, where he remained, 
however, only nine months, from the autumn of 1835 to 
the summer of 1836. He next went (in the autumn of 
1836) to King’s College School, where he remained till 
the summer of 1843, having reached the fourth class. 
From early childhood he had displayed a marked pro- 
pensity for drawing and painting. It had therefore from 
the first been tacitly assumed that his future career 
would he an artistic one, and he left school early. In 
Latin, however, he was already fairly proficient for his 
age ; French he knew well j Italian he had spoken from 
childhood, and ho had some German lessons about 
1844-45. But, although he learned enough German to 
be able to translate the Arme Ileinrich of Hartmann von 

1 See Perkins, Kalian Sculptors, 1864, i. p. 207 ; also Id., Tuscan 
Sculptors , p. 202, vlvA Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture, 1883, 

p. 121. 


Aue, and some portions of the -NihehingenUed, he after- 
wards forgot, the language almost entirely. His Greek 
too, such as it had been, he lost: On leaving school he 
went to Cary’s Art Academy (previously called S ass ’s), 
near Bedford Square, and thence obtained admission to 
the Eoyal Academy Antique School towards 1846. Ho 
did not attend the Eoyal Academy Life School, and 
no doubt his defective knowledge of anatomy was some 
obstacle to him in after life. The truth is, however, that 
Eossetti’s occasionally defective drawing (which, as regards 
the throat, is most striking) did not arise mainly from 
ignorance j it was the result of a peculiar mannerism. 
Admiring long and slender necks, and drawing them 
admirably in such masterpieces as Beata Beatrix and 
Monna Vanna, he refused to see that in art as in ethics 
the point of virtue lies midway between two opposite 
vices. Admiring large hands and massive arms in a 
woman, and drawing them admirably in such designs as 
Proserpine, Reverie, &c., he refused to see that hands can 
be too large, arms too massive. As a colourist, however, 
Eossetti may be said to have required no teaching. 
Mastery over colour seemed to have come to him by instinct. 

Of the artistic education of foreign travel Eossetti had 
very little. But in early life he made a short tour in 
Belgium, where he was indubitably much impressed and 
influenced by the works of Van Eyck at Ghent and 
Memling at Bruges. In the spring of 1848 he took an 
active part in forming the so-called jme-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, the members of which believed that the time had 
come for the artist to confront again Nature herself — 
imitating no longer man’s imitations of her — even though 
the imitations be those splendid works of the great 
Kapbaelite or post-Kaphaelito masters which had hitherto 
been the inspiration of modern art. The revolution was 
to be one of motives no less than of methods. Of motive 
Eossetti was from the first a master. His straggle with 
methods we have already indicated. 

To “paint nature as it is around them, with the help of 
modern science,” was the object of the pre-Eaphaefites 
according to Mr Ruskin, but to do so artists require 
something more than that “ earnestness of the men of the 
13th and 14th centuries” which Mr Ruskin speaks of: 
they require knowledge. Without knowledge, as we see 
in even such a marvellous design as Christ at the Door of 
Simon the Pharisee (1859), the artistic camel has to be 
drawn from the artist’s inner consciousness, and the result 
is rarely a satisfactory quadruped. Intensity of seeing does 
not necessarily imply truth of seeing ; otherwise what phe- 
nomenon can be more real than Blake’s Ghost of a Fleal 

But Eossetti’s genius absorbed from pre-Rapbaelitism all 
that it had to give, and then passed on its way towards its 
own special goal. Often and indeed mostly an artist’s 
true and best education is unlearning rather than learning. 
It was so in Rossetti’s case, though he had the most vivid 
personality and the rarest imagination of any man of his 
time. Plastic as molten wax, the mind from the dawn of 
consciousness begins learning, for good or ill. Youth, 
therefore, how rich soever in individual force, can no more 
help being imitative than a river, even though it he the 
Amazon itself, can help reflecting the scenery through 
which it flows. The goal before the young Rossetti’s eyes 
(as we see in such designs as Taurello’s First Sight of 
Fortune, 1848, and Cassandra) was to reach through art 
the forgotten world of old romance— that world of wonder 
and mystery and spiritual beauty which the old masters 
knew and could have painted had not lack of science, 
combined with slavery to monkish traditions of asceticism, 
crippled their strength. And he reached ifc — he reached 
early that world which not all the pseudo-classicism that 
arose in the 15th century, ripened in the 16th, and rotted 
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a the 18th could banish from the dreams of man,, as 
1 H in even such juvenile work as the pen and ink 


in 
we see 


drawings of Gretchen in the Chapel, and Genevieve, 
u: raw into n „,; na t tlio renascence of classicism 



mans “soul"' which’ 'may be appropriately named "tlio 
Renascence of the Spirit of Wonder in Toptry and Art 

h Q became the acknowledged protagonist before e\er 

the pre-Baphaelite brotherhood was founded and down to 

his last breath at Birchington. 

And it was by inevitable instinct that Rossetti turned 

to that mysterious side of nature and man’s life which to 

other painters of his time had been a mere fancy-land, to 
be visited, if at all, on the wings of sport. It is not only 
in such masterpieces of his maturity as Dante’s Dream, La 
Pia, Ac., but in such early designs ns How they Met 
Themselves, La Belle Dame Sans Mcrei, Cassandra, Ac., 
that Rossetti shows how important a figure lio is in the 
history of modern art, if modern art claims to bo anything 
more than a mechanical imitation of the facts of nature. 

For if there is any permanent vitality in tlio Renascence 
of Wonder in modern Europe — if it is not a mere passing 
mood — if it is really the inevitable expression of the soul 
of man in a certain stage of civilization (when tlio sanc- 
tions which have made and moulded society arc found 
to be not absolute and eternal, but relative, mundane, 
ephemeral, and subject to the higher sanctions of unseen 
powers that work behind “ the shows of tilings ”), then 
perhaps one of the first questions to ask In regard to any 
imaginative painter of tlio 19th century is, In what 
relation does ho stand to tlio newly awakened spirit of 
romance? Had he a genuine and independent sympathy 
with that temper of wonder nnd mystery which all over 
Europe had preceded and now followed the temper of imi- 
tation, prosaic acceptance, pseudo-classicism, and domestic 
materialism? or was his apparent sj-mpatliy with tlio temper 
of wonder, reverence, and awe the result of artistic en- 
vironment dictated to him by other and more powerful 
and original souls around him ? 

We do not say that the mere fact of a painter’s or a 
poet’s showing but an imperfect sympathy with the 
Renascence of Wonder is sufficient to place him below a 
poet in whom that sympathy is more nearly complete, 
because we should then be driven to placo somo of tlio 
disciples of Rossetti above our great realistic painters, and 
we should be driven to place a poet like the author of 
The Excursion and The Prelude beneath a poet like the 
author of The Queen's TFaJe; but we do say that, other 
things being equal or anything like equnl, a painter or 
poet of our time is to be judged very much by his sym- 
pathy with that great movement which wo call the Renas- 
cence of Wonder-— call it so because the word romanticism 
never did express it even before it had been vulgarized by 
h reach poets, dramatists, doctrinaires, and literary harle- 
quins. ao struggle against the prim traditions of the 1 8th 
century, the unities of Aristotle, the delineation of types 
instead of characters, as Chateaubriand, Madame do Stael 

IWtt , ? nd H i Ug ° Struggled > was wel1 - in studying 
Rossettis works we reach the very key of those "high 

I * lua nev®, 

i S ***** for 8°* to “' ** *!'«» 

g te3 “° frenchman ever yet unlocked ‘tfnt 

•• ■» .uToVS 

the erotesaue iv t ^° 1 ^ that not earae stness but 

theromantbspirit ^reid in a 0 - T™?* C ° Uld CqUal 

of Rossetti’s such ^£1 • 1 a smgle l 11 ®*® 1- ® or drawing 
IWoi Boatri, o? 

a. theories fSnh^SSt f"“ l “»ts-i".pitedby 
V wn irom English exemplars), of Novalis, 


Ticck, and Herder- cleverly simulated tlio old romantic 
feeling the "beautifully devotional feeling ’’winch Holman 
Hunt°speaks of, Rossetti was steeped in it : lio was so full 
of the old frank childlike wonder and awe which pre- 
ceded the great renascence of materialism that lie might 
have lived and worked amidst the old masters. Hence, 
in point of design, so original is ho that to match such 
ideas ns arc expressed in Lilith, Ilcstcrna Ro^a, Michael 
Scott’s Wooing, the Sea Spell, Ac., wo have to turn to 
the" sister art of poetry, where only wo can find an 
equally powerful artistic representation of the idea at 
the core of the old romanticism- -the idea of the evil 
forces of nature assailing man through his sense of 
beauty. Wo must turn, wc say, not to art not even 


i/WI UIIM — 

sans Merci,’’ for parallels to Rossetti’s most characteristic 
designs. Now, although the idea at the heart of thu 
highest romantic poetry (allied pcrhnpi to that apprehen- 
sion of the warring of man’s soul with the appetites of tlio 
flesh which is the basis of the Christian idea) may not 

«• i < i y » it .1 _ i. 
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from the fact that in the old masters it resulted in that 
nsccticism which is its logical expression nnd which was 
once an inseparable incident of nil romantic art. But, in 

I . . it • _ , 1 M . . _ 



asked himself, nnd answered by his own progress in art. 
Not that it is possible here to give n chronological catalogue 
of Rossetti's pictures. Moreover this Iuls been already done 
in great measure by Mr William .Sharp, Mr W. M. Ro.-setti, 
and others. Wo shall only dwell upon a few of tlio -so 
which most strongly indicate tlio course his genius took. 

In all of them, however, tlio poorest and the best, is 
displayed that power which Blake calls vision — the jKiwer 
which, as he finely says, is “surrounded by the daughters 
of inspiration,” tho power, that is, of seeing imaginary 
objects and dramatic actions — physically seeing them us. 
well as mentally — and flashing them upon the imagina- 
tions (even upon tho corporeal senses) of others. 

It was as early as 1819 that Rossetti exhibited in tlio 
so-called Free Exhibition the Girlhood of the Virgin, one 
of tho most beautiful and characteristic of all his works. 
He scarcely ever exhibited again in London, though just 
before Ills death his largest and most ambitious picture, 
Dante's Dream, was exhibited at Liverpool. 

, Then came, in 1850, The Germ, that short-lived niaga- 
zmo of four numbers upon which so much lias of late been 
written. If The Gam was really “ an official manifesto or 
apologia of prc-Rapbaclitism,” all that it lind to preach 
was tho nobb doctrine of the saeredness, tho saving grace, 

I o conscience in art. In it appeared Rossetti's poem the 

Blessed Damozel,” the jwo.se jioem “Hand mid Soul” 
(written as early as 18-1S), six sonnets, nnd four lyrics, but 
none of his designs, though two illustrations had been 
prepared and discarded on account of their unsatisfactory 
condmon when reproduced. Like the other contributors 
SL 2 - 7 ? 0Sset , tl Jmd n bclicf tlmt can only bo called 

bL fecunVi?v h0 Va1 [ T ° { SUbjCCt in art ’ For * 0,,1C 5 e « ra 
activfc t ? des, 6 ncr was called into astonishing 

mvstS iCl a f? yS i W A 0 f icld of wonder ^d poetic 
“712 MtlS , fc Wll ° Lnd bnd «»o strongest influence 

SuB dratm;^^ W*"? lr “ d °* Brown, whose 
8 ’ dramatlc and histone, has at length obtained 
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universal recognition through the magnificent frescos at 
Manchester. Though not one of tho pre-Raphaclito 
brotherhood, he had been a contributor to The Germ. 
Rossetti was deeply impressed with the power and fecun- 
dity of design displayed by Mr Brown’s cartoons oxhibiled 
in Westminster flail, and when ho himself began serious 
work as a painter ho thought of Brown ns tho one man 
from whom he would willingly receive practical guidance, 
and wrote to him at random. lie became Brown’s pupil ; 
but only onco or twice, as in Found and Dr Johnson 
at the Mitre, did Bossetti try his hand at such realistic 
subjects as Brown loved, and then with a success 
that is very surprising if we consider how entirely his 
artistic energy had worked in vory different lines. Found, 
begun in 1853, still remains unfinished. A countryman 
entering London in tho early morning is accidentally 
or fatally encountered at tho foot of the bridgo by his 
rustic sweetheart, who, having gono to London, has been, 
in the most pathetic and terrible sense of tho word, 
“lost.” At sight of her lover the girl falls fainting at his 
feet. The expression of shamo and horror on her still 
beautiful face as slic cowers against tho wall, and tho 
expression of pity and grief on the man’s ns ho clasps her 
hands and trios to raise her are unsurpassed and perhaps 
for sheer powor unequalled in modern dramatic art. 

Many circumstances — for instanco, tho beginning of sucli 
grand designs as Magdalene at the Door of Simon tho 
Pharisee, “ Aspect!! Mcdusft the Boat of Lovo, <fec.,— inter- 
fered with the completion of Found. With the exception 
of tho Boat of Love, Dante’s Dream (1870) was perhaps 
Bossctti’s most ambitious design in purely imaginative art. 
From the painting of this picture to his death Bossetti 
nover satisfactorily completed a large and claboralo design 

not because his faculty of invention was over exhausted ; 

in the very year of his death liis brain was teeming with 
ideas as restlessly as when he designed Found and the 
Boat of Lovo. But tho truth is that he wanted to writo 
more poetry ; and thoso wonderful half-lengths of woinon 
for which, late in life, ho became so famous were not only 
beautiful and satisfying but comparatively easy of achieve- 
ment ; moreover purchasers were keen to commission 
them. Among those half-lengths, however, will bo found 
some of his greatest works. Chief among thorn (if it is 
not Proserpine) is tho marvellous crayon design. Pandora 
in tho possession of tho present writer. In it is soon at 
its highest Kossclti’s uniques faculty of treating classica 
legend in tho true romantic spirit. Tho grand and sombre 
beauty of Pandora’s face, tho mysterious haunting sadness 
in lior doep bluc-groy eyes as slio tries in vain to rccloso 
tho fatal box from which aro still escaping tho smoko and 
flames that shapo themselves os they curl ovor her head 
into shadowy spirit faces, grey with agony, botwcon 
tortured wings of sullen flrc, are in tho highest romantic 
mood. And if tho Prosorpino does not oqual this d 3ign 
in elaborate allegorical richnoss it has perhaps the still 
higlior merit of suggesting lofty tragedy by the simplost 
moans. By sheer force of facial expression, a woman 
clasping a pomegranate rondel’s a tragic situation as fully 
as though tho canvas had been crowded with figures. 

But wo must turn to his poetry. “Tho Blessed 
Damozcl ” was written so early as 1848. ‘ Sislor Helen, 

was producod in its original form in 1850 or 18ol. Tho 
translations from tho early Italian poets also began as far 
back as 1845 or 1846, and may have been mainly com- 
pleted by 1849. Materials for tho volumo of original 
poetry (1870) accumulated slowiy, and theso having boon 
somewhat widely road in manuscript had a very great 
influence upon our pootio literature long before their 
appearance in print ,• but this is not tho place for criticis- 
ing them in detail. All that wo can hero say is that m 


poetry no less than in art what makes Bossetti so import- 
ant a figure is the position he took up with regard to the 
Bonasconcc of Wonder — to that modem revival of what is 
called the “romantic” spirit, that spirit without which 
English poetry, as tho present writer has on a former 
occasion said when discussing tho romantic movement, can 
scarcely hold an original place at all when challenged in 
a court of universal criticism. The Bonasconcc of Wonder 
culminates in Eossetti’s poetry as it culminates in liis paint- 
ing. Tho poet who should go beyond Bossetti would pass 
out of tho realm of poetry into pure mysticism, as certain 
of his sonnets show. Fine as are these sonnets, it is in 
lis romantic bollads that Bossetti (notwithstanding a 
cortain ruggedness of movomont) shows liis greatest 
strength. In this opinion (which is not tho general one) 
wo agroo with Dr TTuoffor. “ Sistor Helen,” “ The Blessed 
"Damozcl,” “Staff and Scrip,” “Eden Bower,” "Troy 
Town," “ Bose Mary," as representing tho modern revival 
of tho true romantic spirit, take a placo quite apart from 
tho othor poetry of our time. 

By tho modern revival of tho romantic spirit in 
English poetry wo moan something much moro than the 
revival, at tho close of tho last century, of natural language, 
the change discussed by Wordsworth in his famous Pre- 
face, and by Coleridge in his commonts thereon — that 
change of diction and of poetic methods which is com- 
monly supposed to have arison with Cowper, or, if not 
with Cowpor, with Burns. Tho truth is that Wordsworth 
and Coleridge wore too near tlio gicat changes in question, 
and they themselves took too nctivo a part in thoso 
changes, to hold tho historical view of wliat tho changes 
really were. Important as was tho change in poetic 
mothods which they so admirably practised and discussed, 
important as was tho revival of natural language, which 
then set in, it was not nearly so important as that other 
revival which had begun earlier and of which it was tho 
outcome— -tlio revival of the romantic spirit, tlio Renas- 
cence of Wonder, oven beneath tlio weight of 18th- 
century diction, tlio first movement of which no one 
has yet boon able clearly and decisively to point out, 
but which is certainly English, and neither German nor 
French in its origin, and can bo traced through Cliatterton, 
Mncphcrson, and tho Percy Ballads. 

As a moro question of mothods, a reaction against the 
pootic diction of Popo and liis followers was inevitable. 
But, in discussing tho romantic temper in relation to 
tho' overthrow of tho bastard clnssicism and didactic 
materialism of tho 18th century, wo must, as wo have 
just scon in discussing Rossetti's pictures, go deeper than 
moro artistic mothods in poetry. When closely examined 
it is in method only that tho poetry of Cowper is 
different from tho ratiocinative and unromantic poetry 
of Dryden and Popo and their followers. Tope treated 
prose subjects in tho ratiocinativc— that is to say, 
the prose— temper, but in a highly artificial diction 
which people agreed to call pootic. Cowpor treated prose 
subjects too— treatod them in tho samo proso tempor, but 
used natural languago, a noble thing to do, no ^oub 
but this was only a part (and by no means tlio chief part) 
of the great work achieved by English poetry at tho close 
of last contury. That poriod, to be sure, freed us from 
tlio pootic diction of Popo; but it gave us something more 
precious still— it gavo us entire freedom fiom the hard 


rhotorical materialism imported from Franco; it gavo a 
now seeing to our eyes, which wore opened once more to 
tho mystery and tho wonder of tho universe and tlio 
romanco of man’s destiny ; it revived: in short h ore mantra 
spirit, but tho romantic spirit enriched by all the , f ^ 
and sanity that tho renascence of classicism was able to. 

lend. 
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The greatest movement that has occurred in later times 
JTtbS which substituted for the didactic matenahsm 
of the 18th century the new romanticism of the 19th 
ihp lowers of which movement, Coleridge and Scott, 
were admirably followed by Byron, Shdiey, and Keats 
Not that Wordsworth was a stranger to tlio romantic 
temper. The magnificent image of Tnnc and Dcatli 
under the yew tree is worthy of any romantic poet that 
ever lived, yet it cannot he said that ho escaped sa\o 
at moments from the comfortable 18th-century didactics, 
or that he was a spiritual writer m the sense that 
Coleridge, Blake, and Shelley were spiritual writers. 

Of the true romantic feeling, the over present apprehen- 
sion of the spiritual world and of that struggle of the soul 
with earthly conditions which we have before spoken of, 
Rossetti’s poetry is as full as his pictures— so full indeed 
that it was misunderstood by certain critics, who found in 
the most spiritualistic of poets and painters flie founder of 
a “fleshly school.” Although it cannot bo said that 
“The Blessed Damozel” or “Sister Helen” or “Bose 
Mary” reaches to the height of the masterpieces t>f Coleridge, 
the purely romantic temper was with Eossetti n more per- 
manent and even a more natural temper than with any other 
19th-centurypoet, even including the autliorof “Christabel” 
himself. As to the other 19th-century poets, though the 
Ettrick Shepherd in The Queen’s Wal-e shows plenty of 
the true feeling, Hogg’s verbosity is too great to allow of 
really successful work in the field of romantic ballad, 
where concentrated energy is one of the first requisites. 
And even Dobell’s “Keith of Eavelston ” lias hardly been 
fused in the fine atmosphere of fairy land. Byron’s 
“footlight bogies” and Shelley’s metaphysical abstractions 
had of course but very little to do with tho inner coro 
of romance, and we have only to consider Keats, to whose 
“ La Belle Dame sans Merci” and " Eve of St Mark ” 
Eossetti always acknowledged himself to be deeply in 
debted. In the famous close of the seventh stanza of tho 
“ Ode to a Nightingale ” — 

Charmed magic casements opening on tho foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn — 

there is of course the true thrill of tho poetry of wonder, 
and it is expressed with a music, a startling magic, 
above the highest reaches of Rossetti’s poetry. But, .with- 
out the evidence of Keats’s two late poems, “La Bello 
Dame sans Merci ” and the " Eve of St Mark,” who could 
have, said that Keats showed more than a passing appre- 
hension of that which is the basis of tho romantic temper 
—the supernatural? In contrasting Keats with Eossetti 
it’ most always be remembered that Keats’s power over the 
poetry of wonder came to him at one flash, and that it 
was not (as we have said elsewhere) “till late in his brief 
life that his bark was running full sail for the enchanted 
isle where the old ballad writers once sang and where 
now sate the wizard Coleridgo alone.” Though' outside 
Coleridges work there had been nothing in the poetry of 
wonder comparable with Keats’s “La Bello Damo sans 
Merci, he had previously in “Lamia” entirely failed 
in rendering the romantic idea of beauty as a malofi- 
cent. power The reader, owing to the atmosphere sur- 

not beHev!? 1 Lr ramatlG acti °- n being entirel y classic, does 
i • ^ or . a moi nent m the serpent woman. The 

S™ 1 !. access ° ne “ suggested by Burton’s brief 

n Keat ? where t0 Rossetti (as we in 
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it is the inspired song of tho changeling child “singing 

dancing to itself ”), in permanence of the romantic feeling, 
in vitality of belief in the power of the unseen, Rossetti 
stands alone. Even the finest portions of his historical 
ballad “Tho King’s Tragedy” are those which deal with 

the supernatural. . . , .... . 

In the spring* of 1S60 Eossetti married hlizatatli 
Eleanor Siddall, who being very beautiful was constant v 
painted and drawn by him. She lmrl one still-born child 
in 18G1, and died in February 1802. Mrs Eo-cttis own 
water-colour designs show an extraordinary genius for 
invention and a rare instinct for colour. He felt her 
death so*acutcly that in the first paroxysm of his grief he 
insisted upon his poems (then in manuscript) being buried 
with her. These were nt n later period recovered, how- 
ever, and from this time to his death lie continued to 
write poems nnd produce pictures, — in the latter relying 
more and more upon his manipulative skill but exercising 
less and less, — for the reasons ahovo mentioned, — lii>< 
cxhaustless faculty of invention. 

About lSGSthe curse of the artistic nnd poetic tempera- 
ment, insomnia, attacked him, Ono of the most distress- 
ing effects of this malady is n nervous shrinking from 
personal contact with any save a few intimate and con- 
stantly seen friends. This peculiar kind of nervotisnes <■ 
may be aggravated by the use of narcotics, and in his rase 
was aggravated to a very painful degree; nt ono time 
he saw scarcely any one save his own family ami imme- 
diate family connexions nnd the present writer. During 
the time that his second volume of original poetry, ItnHnrtr 
and fsannrts, was passing through the prc«s (in 1881) his 
health began to give way, and he left London for Cumber- 
land. A stay of a few weeks in tho Vale of St John, how- 
ever, did nothing to improve his health, nnd lie returned 
much shattered. He then went to Eirehington-on-Sca, 
but received no benefit from lbo rbnnge, ami, gradually 
sinking from a complication of disorders, lie died on Sunday 
tho 9th April 1882. 

In nil matters or taste Rossetti's influence lias been im- 
mense. Tlio purely decorative arts he may l>e raid to have 
rejuvenated directly or indirectly. And it is doubtful 
whether nny other Victorian poet lias left so deep an im- 
pression upon the poetic methods of his time. 

Ono of the most wonderful of Rossetti’s endowments, 
however, wns neither of a literary nor an artistic kind: it 
was that of a rare and most winning personality which 
attracted towards itself, ns if by nn unconscious mngnotism, 
tho love of nil his friends, the love, indeed, of nil who 
knew him. 

See T. Hall Caine, lleeolUtiim w of Dante Gabriel Dot'll i, IS P'2 ; 
and William Sharp, Dante Gabriel Jiexielli, a R'cml ami a Rtinit/, 
1882 . (X. \V.)‘ 

ROSSINI, Gioachino Antonio (1792-18GS), Ttnlinn 
dramatic composer, was born at Pcsaro, Fcbruniy 29, 1792. 
Ho first studied music under Angelo Tcsci, nnd that so 
successfully that lie was nblo to sing solos in church when 
only ten years old, and throe j'enrs later to appear at the 
opera house ns Adolfo, in Racr'a Camilla. He wns next 
placed under n retired tenor, named Babbini, nnd on the 
breaking of liis voice. he entered the Liceo at Bologna for 
tho purpose of studying counterpoint under Mnttei. On 
Ins departure from the school, Mnttei, who was not. pleased 
with his progress, told him that ho knew enough counter- 
point to ennblo him to write in tho free style, but that he 
was quite unfit for tlio composition of church music. “ Do 
I know enough to writo operas?” asked Rossini. “ Quite 
enough,’ was the reply. «« Then,” said the boy, “Tcaro to 
“ . moro * truth his wonderful instinct bad 

2rVi im £ deal morc thnn cither ho or Mattel 
suspected. Rossini’s first opera, La Cambialc di Malm- 
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monio, ms produced with success at the Teatro San Mosh 
at Yenice in 1810. In 1811 he produced L'Egnivoco 
stravagante, at Bologna; but his first real triumph was 
achieved at Yenice in 1812, in L’lnganno felice, a work 
in which his genius unmistakably asserted itself. In the 
same year he produced La Pietra del Paragone , with equal 
applause, at Milan, besides four other operas in other 
places. These pieces were all successful, but Tancredi, 
written for the Teatro San Eunice at Yenice, in 1813, 
produced a veritable furore. The name of the young 
maestro was now' famous ; yet, strange to say, his greatest 
comic opera was hissed on its first performance at Rome 
in 1816. This delightful inspiration, first entitled Alma- 
viva, but now known as II Barbiere di Siviglia , was 
founded on a libretto which Paisiello had already treated 
with success, and hence the refusal of the Roman audience 
to tolerate it. But the beauty of the music overcame 
the scruples of the most prejudiced listeners, and, by the 
time the Barbiere reached its third representation, Rossini 
was openly accepted as the greatest dramatic composer in 
Italy. Between 1815 and 1823 Rossini composed no less 
than twenty operas, including his masterpieces Elisabetta 
(1815), II Barbiere (1816), Otello (1816), La Cenerentola 
(1817), La Gazza Ladra (1817), Jlosd in Egiito (1818), 
Le Donna del Lago (1819), and Semiramidc (1823), the 
last of which has lately been revived, with so great 
success, by Madame Adelina Patti. 

Rossini visited England in 1823, and in 1824 accepted 
an engagement as musical director of the Theatre Italien 
in Paris, whore, in 1829, he produced his last great 
masterpiece, Guillaume Tell. After completing this beauti- 
ful work, he composed no more until 1832, when he wrote 
the first six movements of the Stabat Mater for private 
performance only. He completed this lovely composition 
in 1839, and it was first publicly performed at the Salle 
Ventadour in 1S42. In 1855 he settled permanently in 
Paris, at 2 Rue Chaussde d’Antin, where he composed 
his last work, the Petite Messe Solennclle, which was first 
privately performed at the house of M. Pillet Will, 
March 16, 1864, and posthumously produced at the 
Thd&tre Italien February 28, 1869. Rossini was twice 
married — to Isabella Colbran in 1821, and in 1847 
to Olyrape Pelissier. After his final return to Paris 
he spent a part of every year in a suburban villa in the 
Avenue Ingres, at Passy, and hero he died of a very pain- 
ful illness, November 13, 1868. He was buried at the 
church of the Trinity November 21, with every possible 
honour. He was a foreign associate of the Institute, 
“grand officer of the Legion of Honour,” the recipient of 
innumerable orders, and a member of innumerable musical 
institutions. Honour was justly lavished upon him ; and, 
though his career was not free from temporary misfortunes, 
probably no man of genius over lived a happier life, or 
enjoyed more fully the appreciation both of brother artists 
and the general public. 

Rossini effected a complete revolution in tlio stylo of Italian 
opera. His accompaniments wore richer than any that had over 
been previously heard in Italy, and in their masterly instrumen- 
tatiou rivalled some of the most notable achievements of German 
art. His use of tlio crescendo and tho “cabalctta,” though some- 
times carried to excess, gave a brilliancy to his music which added 
greatly to the excellence of its effect. Ho .first accompanied his 
recitatives with . tho stringed orchestra in Elisabetta, and with 
stringed and wind instruments combined in Otello. And his 
overtures aro by far tho most masterly and comploto composi- 
tions of the kind that tho Italian school lias ever produced. 

ROSTOCK, the largest town of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
mid one of the most important commercial cities on tho 
Baltic, is situated on the left bank of the estuary of the 
Warnow, about eight miles from the sea. It lies 177 miles 
north-west of 'Berlin by raiLway, 80 miles north-east of 
Liibeck, and 106 miles south of Copenhagen. The city 


consists of three parts— the old town to the east, and the 
middle and new towns to the west— of which the first retains 
some of the antique features of au old Hanse town, while 
the last two are for the most part regularly and even hand- 
somely built. There are several fine squares in Rostock, 
among them theBliicher Plata, with a statue of Field- marshal 
Bliicher, who was bom in the town in 1742. Rostock was 
at one time a fortress of some strength, but the old 
fortifications have been razed, and their site is now occu- 
pied by a promenade. Within the last twenty years the 
suburbs have considerably extended themselves. Rostock 
has five old parochial churches : — St Mary’s, dating from 
1398-1472, one of the most imposing Gothic buildings in 
Mecklenburg; St Nicholas's, begun about 1250 and re- 
stored in 1450 ; St Peter’s, with a lofty tower built in 1400, 
which serves as a landmark to ships 20 miles at sea; St 
James’s, completed in 1588; and the church of the Holy 
Rood, begun in 1270, but now no longer used for 
service. St Mary’s church contains a monument marking 
the original tomb of Grotius, who died in Rostock in 1645, 
though his remains were afterwards removed to Delft. 
Among the other interesting buildings are the curious 
14th-century Gothic town-house, the fagado of which is 
concealed by a Renaissance addition ; the palace of the grand 
duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, built in 1702; tbe law 
courts, built in 1878-79; and the new university 
buildings, erected in 1867-70. The university of Rostock 
was founded in 1418 by the dukes Johann HI. and 
Albrecht V. From 1437 till 1443 it had its seat at 
Greifswald in consequence of commotions at Rostock ; and 
in 1760 it was again removed — on this occasion to 
Biitaow. The professors appointed by the city, however, 
still taught there, so that there were practically two 
universities in the duchy until 1789, when they ware 
reunited at the original seat. In winter 1884-5 the uni- 
versity had a teaching staff of 39, with 265 students; and it 
possesses a library of 145,000 volumes, various collections 
and museums, and a number of scientific and literary 
auxiliary institutions. Rostock is the seat of tho supreme 
court for both the duchies of Mecklenburg, and is well 
equipped with schools, hospitals, and other institutions. 
The population in 1810 was . 10,979 ; in I860 it was 
36,967, of whom only 224 were Roman Catholics, and 
only 221 were Jews; in 1885 it was 39,212. 


Although tho population, commerce, and wealth of Rostock have 
ill declined since its palmy days as a flourishing Hanse town in 
ho Middlo Ages, it lias still a very considerable trade, and no 
3altic port possesses so largo a merchant fleet. In 1882 314 ships, 
rith a total burden of 97,447 tons, woro registered as belonging to 
lostock : and in 1832 730 ships, with a total burden of 80,678 
ons entered, and 724 sliips, with a total burden of 82, 637 tons, 
leared, tho port. Ships of more than 200 tons burden must 
[iscliarge part of their cargo at W amemiindG, at the mouth of the 
Tarnow. tho port of llostock, a fishing village and watering place 
rith 1766 inhabitants, who are distinguished by a peculiar dialect 
nd costume. By far the most important export of Rostock is 
rain, which goes almost entirely to British ports ; but wool, flax, 
nd cattle are also shipped. The chief imports are eoal from Great 
iritain, herrings from Sweden, petroleum from America, timber, 
rine, and colonial goods. Rostock lias an important fair at 
Vhitsuntide, lasting for fourteen days, and nlso a frequented wool 
nd cattlo market. The industries of. the town are very varied. 
>no of tho chief ‘is shipbuilding, winch, however, has declined 
f lato years. Cotton, straw hats, tobacco, carpets, soap, cards, 
hocolato, and dye-stuffs .are among the manufactures jof the i town, 
/irwTifoinc djfttillflrifis. saw-nulls, oil-nulls, tanneries, ana. 


jwencs . , » 

Local historians assert that a village existed on the site of 
stock as early as 329 A.D., but no certain proofs hare been traced 
any earlier community than that founded here by Pnbislaw II. m 
j 12th century, -which is said to have received town nghts in 1218. 
e earliest sims of commercial prosperity 4 ate from about 1260. 
ra time Roftock was under tho dominion of the fangs of Den- 
rk Soon after returning into the protection of Mecklenbnrgin 
17 itioined the Hanseatic League; and in fact was i ano of the 
ginal membersof the powerful and prosperous Wendiah Hansa, in 
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which it exercised an influence second only to that of Lubeck. The 
most ■prosperous epoch of its commercial his top' began in the latter 
half of the 15th century, precisely at the period when its political 
power began to wane. Bostock, however, never entirely lost the 
independence which it enjoyed ns a Hanse town; and in 1/68, os 
the result of long contentions with the rulers of Mecklenburg, it 
secured for itself a peculiar and liberal municipal constitution, 
administered by three burgomasters and three chambers. In 1880 
this constitution was somewhat modified, and the city became less 
like a state within a state. The badge of Bostock is the fi<rare / ; 
and a local rhvme explains that there are 7 doors to St jlarys 
cimroh, 7 streets from the market place, 7 gates on the landward 
side and 7 wharves on the seaward side of the town, ? turrets on 
the town-house, which has 7 bells, and 7 linden trees in the park. 

ROSTOFF, on the Don, is one of those modem towns 
which have grown up with such remarkable rapidity in 
South Russia since the definite occupation by the Eussians 
of the Black Sea coast. In 1731 a small fort was erected 
on an island in the Don, near its mouth. Thirty years 
later the fortifications were transferred to the site now 
occupied by Kostoff, 5 miles above the head of the first 
branch of the delta of the Don (Mertvyi Donets), and 13 
mile3 above the real head of the delta, the fort being 
called Dmitri Bostovskiy. Settlers of all nationalities 
immediately gathered around it, and here within less than 
a century a city, which in 1881 had 70,700 inhabitants, 
sprung up, haring a mixed population of Great Eussians, 
Ukrainians, Greeks, Germans, Jews, Arc. Rostoff stands on 
the elevated right bank of the Don, and, viewed from the 
river, looks fairly imposing ; but the interior still retains 
the aspect of a large village. 

The Don, which here has a breadth of no more than 230 to 250 
yards, with a hardly perceptible current, ofTcrs an excellent road- 
stead. The navigation, however, is considerably impeded by the 
shallowness of the branches of the river, which are thirty in number 
at its entrance to the sea, but of which only three (Mertvyi Donets, 
Kolontcha, and the Don proper) are navigable. During the east 
winds however, there is only 4 feet depth of water on the bars of 
the delta ; and ships formerly were often compelled to stay outside 
tor several weeks waiting for a south-west wind. Accent dred-rin - 
operations have hut partially remedied this evil, and the goods 
nave to be earned on lighters to Taganrog and Marinpol. where 
fmm ? n 188 p °% forty-one shins of small size coming 

from fwnp countries under the Russian and Turkish flags entered 

rXS 0rt ’ v I i°/ e T er i? la ? ? 1?5 vesse]a ( 349,500 tons), engaged in 
rife ar biter traffic, left the roadstead. The export?/ W 

mil'l l ' 'r°° ' 1)ntter ’ ,rcm > hides, ropes, coarse linen 

rente’ hm t0 63 *. ?52 



am u. n , - - Jin central Russia, while ores and metals 

«o brought from the Urals. The commercial importance of 


Bostoff is further increased, by its position on the great highway 
from Klinrkoff and Voronezh to Caucasus, on which traffic has 
greatly increased since Bostoff became connected .by rail with 
Kharkoff and Voronezh on the one side and Vladikavkaz on the 
other. Two fairs, one of which has considerable importance for 
the wliolo of south-eastern Russia, are yearly held here, with an 
estimated turnover of nbont 5,000,000 roubles. • Bostoff has also 
excellent fisheries, and in summer it becomes the gathering place 
of many thousands of labourers on their way to assist in harvesting 
operations in the provinces of the Don and in northern Caucasia. 
The population then exceeds 100,000. The administrative position 
of Bostoff is quite unique. Along with a territory of 2520 square 
miles it belongs to the government of EkatcrinoslttfF, of which it is 
a district town ; but this territory is quite separated from the 
government, being enclosed by the territory of the Don Cossacks. 

BOSTOFF, on Lake Nero, a district town of Russia, in 
the government of Yaroslavl, and 35 miles by rail sontli- 
west of Yaroslavl, is probably tlie oldest town of north- 
eastern Russia. Its present importance is due to its fair, 
which rapidly developed towards the close of last century, 
and still remains a market where prices of cotton wares 
are established preliminary to the great fair of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, and where a brisk exchange in various kinds of raw 
materials and unmanufactured articles is carried on. The 
specialty of Rostoff is the production of a variety of kitchen- 
garden produce and apothecary’s herbs. Chicory and dried 
sweet peas are the principal objects of trade; in- 1880 
350,000 cwts., chiefly of kitchen-garden produce, were 
exported. Another industry formerly developed in con- 
sequence of. the great influx of pilgrims — that of painting 
sacred pictures on a kind of enamel— still continues to 
flourish. The saddlery and linen manufactures, and the 
fishing, may likewise be mentioned. The population of 
RostoS in 1883 was 12,500. 

Bostoff was founded by the Slavonians in territory formerly 
occupied by the (Finnish) Meres, and it played bo prominent a 
part m the history of that part of Bussia that it used to be known 
as Rostoff the Great. From the beginning of the lltli century to 
the 18th it was 'the chief town of the great Bostoff territory, which 
included large parts of the present governments of Yaroslavl, 
Jladimir, and boygorod, and seems to have been a populous city. 
After the Mongolian invasion it rapidly declined, and in 1474 it 
was purchased by Ivan III. and annexed to the growing Moscow 
principality. It was repeatedly plundered by Tartars, Lithuanians, 
and Poies in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. Its cathedral, 
built in 1231 shll stands, notwithstanding numerous conflagra- 
„ 1 °. ns 01 ™ics conta 5ns are more than eight centuries 

? 9 ir •A£ ot J er church is of still older date, having been built in 
if 1 ?* ■‘ 43C “ lts “ve monasteries has venerated relics of renowned 
Lnnstian missionaries or Russian princes. 

ROSTVTTHA. See Hkosvitha. 
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